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NATHANIEL BOWDITCH 
(1773-1838) 


Nathaniel Bowditch was born on March 26, 1773, at Salem, Mass., fourth of the 
seven children of shipmaster Habakkuk Bowditch and his wife, Mary. 

Since the migration of William Bowditch from England to the Colonies in the 
17th century, the family had resided at Salem. Most of its sons, like those of other 
families in this New England seaport, had gone to sea, and many of them became 
shipmasters. Nathaniel Bowditch himself sailed as master on his last voyage, and 
two of his brothers met untimely deaths while pursuing careers at sea. 

It is reported that Nathaniel Bowditch’s father lost two ships at sea, and by late 
Revolutionary days he returned to the trade of cooper, which he had learned in his 
youth. This provided insufficient income to properly supply the needs of his growing 
family, and hunger and cold were often experienced. For many years the nearly- 
destitute family received an annual grant of fifteen to twenty dollars from the Salem 
Marine Society. By the time Nathaniel had reached the age of ten, the family’s poverty 
necessitated his leaving school and joining his father in the cooper’s trade. 

Nathaniel was unsuccessful as a cooper, and when he was about 12 years of age, 
he entered the first of two ship chandlery firms by which he was employed. It was 
during the nearly ten years he was so employed that his great mind first attracted public 
attention. From the time he began school Bowditch had an all-consuming interest in 
learning, particularly mathematics. By his middle teens he was recognized in Salem 
as an authority on that subject. Salem being primarily a shipping town, most of the 
inhabitants sooner or later found their way to the ship chandler, and news of the bril- 
liant young clerk spread until eventually it came to the attention of the learned men 
of his day. Impressed by his desire to educate himself, they supplied him with books 
that he might learn of the discoveries of other men. Since many of the best books 
were written by Europeans, Bowditch first taught himself their languages. French, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and German were among the two dozen or more languages 
and dialects he studied during his life. At the age of 16 he began the study of Newton’s 
Principia, translating parts of it from the Latin. He even found an error in that classic, 
and though lacking the confidence to announce it at the time, he later published his 
findings and had them accepted. | 

During the Revolutionary War a privateer out of Beverly, a neighboring town to 
Salem, had taken as one of its prizes an English vessel which was carrying the phil- 
osophical library of a famed Irish scholar, Dr. Richard Kirwan. The books were 
brought to the Colonies and there bought by a group of educated Salem men who used 
them to found the Philosophical Library Company, reputed to have been the best 
library north of Philadelphia at the time. In 1791, when Bowditch was 18, two 
Harvard-educated ministers, Rev. John Prince and Rev. William Bently, persuaded 
the Company to allow Bowditch the use of its library. Encouraged by these two men 
and a third—Nathan Read, an apothecary and also a Harvard man—Bowditch studied 
the works of the great men who had preceded him, especially the mathematicians and 
the astronomers. By the time he became of age, this knowledge, acquired before and 
after bis long working hours and in his spare time, had made young Bowditch the out- 
standing mathematician in the Commonwealth, and perhaps in the country. 
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In the seafaring town of Salem, Bowditch was drawn to navigation early, learning 
the subject at the age of 13 from an old British sailor. A year later he began studying 
surveying, and in 1794 he assisted in a survey of the town. At 15 he devised an almanac 
reputed to have been of great accuracy. His other youthful accomplishments included 
the construction of a crude barometer and a sundial. 

When Bowditch went to sea at the age of 21, it was as captain’s writer and nominal 
second mate, the officer’s berth being offered him because of his reputation as a scholar. 
Under Captain Henry Prince, the ship Henry sailed from Salem in the winter of 1795 
on what was to be a year-long voyage to the Ile de Bourbon (now called [le de la 
Réunion) in the Indian Ocean. 

Bowditch began his seagoing career when accurate time was not available to the 
average naval or merchant ship. A reliable marine chronometer had been invented 
some 60 years before, but the prohibitive cost, plus the long voyages without opportunity 
to check the error of the timepiece, made the large investment an impractical one. A 
system of determining longitude by ‘“‘lunar distance,” a method which did not require 
an accurate timepiece, was known, but this product of the minds of mathematicians 
and astronomers was so involved as to be beyond the capabilities of the uneducated 
seamen of that day. Consequently, ships navigated by a combination of dead reckon- 
ing and parallel sailing (a system of sailing north or south to the latitude of the destina- 
tion and then east or west to the destination). 

To Bowditch, the mathematical genius, computation of lunar distances was no 
mystery, of course, but he recognized the need for an easier method of working them 
in order to navigate ships more safely and efficiently. Through analysis and observa- 
tion, he derived a new and simplified formula during his first trip, a formula: which was 
to open the book of celestial navigation to all seamen. 

John Hamilton Moore’s The Practical Navigator was the leading navigational 
text when Bowditch first went to sea, and had been for many years. Early in his 
first voyage, however, the captain’s writer-second mate began turning up errors in 
Moore’s book, and before long he found it necessary to recompute some of the tables 
he most often used in working his sights. Bowditch recorded the errors he found, 
and by the end of his second voyage, made in the higher capacity of supercargo, the 
news of his findings in The Practical Navigator had reached Edmund Blunt, a publisher 
at Newburyport, Mass. At Blunt’s request, Bowditch agreed to correct Moore’s 
book. The first edition of The American Practical Navigator was published in 1799, 
with correction of the errors Bowditch had found to that time, and with some additional 
information. The following year a second edition was published with additional 
corrections. Bowditch eventually found more than 8,000 errors in the work, however, 
and it was finally decided to completely rewrite the book and to publish it under his 
own name. In 1802 the first edition of The New American Practical Navigator by 
Nathaniel Bowditch was published, and his vow to put nothing in the book he could 
not teach every member of his crew served to keep the work within the understanding 
of the average seaman. In addition to the improved method of determining longitude, 
Bowditch’s book gave the ship’s officer information on winds, currents, and tides; 
directions for surveying; statistics on marine insurance; a glossary of sea terms; 
instruction in mathematics; and numerous tables of navigational data. His simplified 
methods, easily grasped by the intelligent seaman willing to learn, paved the way for 
“Yankee’”’ supremacy of the seas during the clipper ship era. 

Two months before sailing for Cadiz on his third vovage, in 1798, Bowditch married 
Elizabeth Boardman, daughter of a shipmaster. While he was away, his wife died at 
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the age of 18. Two years later, on October 28, 1800, he married his cousin, Mary 
Ingersoll, she, too, the daughter of a shipmaster. They had eight children. 

Bowditch made a total of five trips to sea, over a period of about nine years, his last 
as master and part owner of the three-masted Putnam. Homeward bound from a 13- 
month voyage to Sumatra and the Ile de France (now called Mauritius) the Putnam 
approached Salem harbor on December 25, 1803, during a violent snowstorm without 
having had a celestial observation for ‘‘a day or two.”’ Relying upon his dead reckon- 
ing, Bowditch conned his wooden-hulled ship to the entrance of the rocky harbor, where 
he had the good fortune to get a momentary glimpse of the light on Baker’s Island, 
enough to confirm his position. The Putnam proceeded in, past such hazards as 
‘“‘Bowditch’s Ledge” (named after a great-grandfather who had wrecked his ship on the 
rock more than a century before) and docked safely late that evening. Word of the 
daring feat, performed when other masters were hove-to outside the harbor, spread 
along the coast and added greatly to Bowditch’s reputation. He was, indeed, the 
“practical navigator.”’ 

His standing as a mathematician and successful shipmaster earned him a lucrative 
(for those times) position ashore within a matter of wecks after his last voyage. He 
was installed as president of a Salem fire and marine insurance company, at the age 
of 30, and during the 20 years he held that position the company prospered. In 1823 
he left Salem to take a similar position with a Boston insurance firm, serving that 
company with equal success until his death. 

From the time he finished the ‘Navigator’ until 1814, Bowditch’s mathematical 
and scientific pursuits consisted of studies and papers on the orbits of comets, applica- 
tions of Napier’s rules, magnetic variation, eclipses, calculations on tides, and the chart- 
ing of Salem harbor. In that year, however, he turned to what he considered the 
greatest work of his life, the translation into English of Mécanique Céleste, by Pierre 
Laplace. Mécanique Céleste was a summary of all the then known facts about the 
workings of the heavens. Bowditch translated four of the five volumes before his 
death, and published them at his own expense. He gave many formula derivations 
which Laplace had not shown, and also included further discoveries following the 
time of publication. His work made this information available to American astronomers 
and enabled them to pursue their studies on the basis of that which was already known. 
Continuing his style of writing for the learner, Bowditch presented his English version 
of Afécanique Céleste in such a manner that the student of mathematics could easily 
trace the steps involved in reaching the most complicated conclusions. 

Shortly after the publication of The New American Practical Navigator, Harvard 
College honored its author with the presentation of the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, and in 1816 the college made him an honorary Doctor of Laws. From the 
time the Harvard graduates of Salem first assisted him in his studies, Bowditch had a 
great interest in that college, and in 1810 he was elected one of its Overseers, a position 
he held until 1826, when he was elected to the Corporation. During 1826-27 he was 
the leader of a small group of men who saved the school from financial disaster by 
forcing necessary economies on the college’s reluctant president. At one time Bow- 
ditch was offered a Professorship in Mathematics at Harvard but this, as well as 
similar offers from West Point and the University of Virginia, he declined. In all his 
life he was never known to have made a public speech or to have addressed any large 
group of people. 

Many other honors came to Bowditch in recognition of his astronomical, math- 
ematical, and marine accomplishments. He became a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the East India Marine Society, the Royal Academy of 
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Edinburgh, the Royal Society of London, the Royal Irish Academy, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Boston 
Marine Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, the Palermo Academy of Science, 
and the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

Nathaniel Bowditch outlived all of his brothers and sisters by nearly 30 years. 
Death came to him on March 16, 1838, in his sixty-fifth year. The following eulogy 
by the Salem Marine Society indicates the regard in which this distinguished American 
was held by his contemporaries: 

“In his death a public, a national, a human benefactor has departed. Not this 
community nor our country alone, but the whole world has reason to do honor to his 
memory. When the voice of eulogy shall be still, when the tears of sorrow shall cease 
to flow, no monument will be needed to keep alive his memory among men; but as long 
as ships shall sail, the needle point to the north, and the stars go through their wonted 
courses in the heavens, the name of Dr. Bowditch will be revered as of one who has 
helped his fellow men in time of need, who was and is a guide to them over the pathless 
oceans, and one who forwarded the great interest of mankind.” 

The New American Practical Navigator was revised by Nathaniel Bowditch several 
times after 1802 for subsequent editions of the book. After his death, Jonathan 
Ingersoll Bowditch, a son who made several voyages, took up the work and his name 
appeared on the title page from the eleventh edition through the thirty-fifth, in 1867. 
In 1868 the newly-organized U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office bought the copyright 
and has published the book since that time, revisions being made from time to time 
to keep the work in step with navigational improvements. The name has been 
altered to the American Practical Navigator, Hydrographic Office Publication No. 9, 
but the book is still commonly known as ‘‘Bowditch.” A total of more than 700,000 
copies has been printed in about 70 editions during the more than a century and a 
half since the book was first published in 1802. It has lived because it has combined 
the best thoughts of each generation of navigators, who have looked to it as their final 
authority. 


BoD ne a ae 


PREFACE 


This epitome of navigation has been maintained since its initial publication in 
1802. The account of its origin, immediate success, and perpetuation appears so 
inseparable from the accomplishments of its original author, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
that it has been included in the life résumé of this illustrious navigator and author. 

In this extensively revised edition, the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office has included 
timely information consistent with modern practices and techniques. The text has 
been completely rewritten. Since a primary objective has been to provide a reference 
publication, some duplication exists, cross-referencing is extensive, and the index is 
detailed. All illustrations are new. Color has been added where it serves a useful 
purpose. Practice problems have been included with some chapters. Selected 
references have been given where complete coverage would be inappropriate. 

The appendix has been enlarged, and the table arrangement improved. Certain 
tables of previous editions have been omitted, some of those retained have been altered, 
and new ones have been added. 

The intent of the original author to provide a compendium of navigational material 
understandable to the mariner has been consistently followed. However, navigation 
is not presented as a mechanical process to be followed blindly. Rather, emphasis 
has been given to the fact that the aids provided by science can be used effectively to 
improve the art of navigation only if a well-informed person of mature judgment and 
experience is on hand to interpret information as it becomes available. Thus, the facts 
needed to perform the mechanics of navigation have been supplemented with addi- 
tional material intended to help the navigator acquire perspective in meeting the 
various needs that arise. 

Many institutions, organizations, groups, and individuals have assisted in the 
preparation of this publication, but all of the material has been edited by one individual 
to assure continuity and consistency. Particular acknowledgment is given the follow- 
ing: Mr. Charles L. Petze, Jr. for assistance in preparation of chapter I; the U. S. 
Navy Bureau of Ships for information relating to chapters VI and VII; the U.S. Naval 
Research Laboratory for review of part three; the U. S. Naval Observatory for infor- 
mation relating to chapter XIV and for suggestions relating to appendices F, H, I, and 
X; the Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army for assistance in preparation of chapter 
XXVII; the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce for 
preparation of chapter XXXI, and for providing information on geomagnetism and 
data for appendix M and most of table 5; the U. S. Weather Bureau for assistance in 
preparation of part seven and tables 16 and 17; the National Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce for assistance in preparation of appendix D; the U. S. Naval 
Institute for permission to use modified versions of work forms published in Dutton’s 
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PART ONE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF NAVIGATION 


Introduction 


101. Background.— Navigation began with the first man. One of his first con- 
scious acts probably was to home on some object that caught his eye, and thus land 
navigation was undoubtedly the earliest form. His first venture upon the waters 
may have come shortly after he observed that some objects float, and through curiosity 
or an attempt at self-preservation he learned that a larger object, perhaps a log, would 
support him. Marine navigation was born when he attempted to guide his craft. 
Air navigation by men, of course, came much later. 

The earliest marine navigation was a form of piloting, which came into being as 
man became familiar with landmarks and used them as guides. Dead reckoning 
probably came next as he sought to predict his future positions, or perhaps as he 
bravely ventured farther from landmarks. Celestial navigation, as it is known today, 
had to await acquisition of information regarding the motions of the heavenly: bodies, 
although these bodies were used to steer by almost from the beginning. Electronic 
navigation is the modern application of a different form of energy to solve an old 
problem, its principal use being to extend the range of piloting. 

102. From art to science.—Navigation is the process of directing the movements 
of a craft from one point to another. To do this safely is an art. In perhaps 6,000 
years—some writers make it 8,000—man has transformed this art almost into a science, 
and navigation today is so nearly a science that the inclination is to forget that it was 
ever anything else. It is commonly thought that to navigate a ship one must have a 
chart to determine the course and distance, a compass to steer by, and a means of 
determining the positions of the ship during the passage. Must have? The word 
“must”? betrays how dependent the modern navigator has become upon the tools 
now in his hands. Many of the great voyages of history—voyages that made known 
much of the world—were made without one or more of these ‘‘essentials.”’ 

103. Epic voyages.—History records a number of great voyages of varying navi- 
gational significance. Little or nothing is known of the navigational accomplishments 
of the ancient mariners, but the record of the knowledge and equipment used during 
later voyages serves to illustrate periodic developments in the field. 

104. Pre-Christian navigation.—Down through the stream of time a number of 
voyages have occurred without navigational significance. Noah’s experience in the 
ark is of little mterest navigationally, except for his use of a dove to locate land. There 
is evidence to support the view that at least some American Indians reached these 
shores by sea, the earliest of several groups probably having come about 2200 BC, 
the approximate time that a general exodus seems to have occurred from a center in 
southwestern Asia. This is about the time the Tower of Babel is believed to have been 
built. It 1s noteworthy that almost every land reached by the great European explorers 
was already inhabited. 

It is not difficult to understand how a people not accustomed to the sea might make 
a single great voyage without contributing anything of significance to the advancement 
of navigation. Not so clear, however, is the fact that the Norsemen and the Poly- 
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nesians, great seafaring people, left nothing more than conflicting traditions of their 
methods. The reputed length of the voyages made by these people suggests more 
advanced navigational methods than their records indicate, although the explanation 
may be that they left few written accounts of any kind. Or perhaps they developed 
their powers of perception to such an extent that navigation, to them, was a highly 
advanced art. In this respect their navigation may not have differed greatly from that 
of some birds, insects, fishes, and animals. 

One of the earliest well-recorded vovages is known today through the book of ob- 
servations written by Pytheas of Massalia, a Greek astronomer and navigator. Some- 
time between the years 350 BC and 300 BC he sailed from a Mediterranean port 
and followed an established trade route to England. From there he ventured north 
to Scotland and Thule, the legendary land of the midnight sun. He went on to 
explore Norwegian fiords, and rivers in northwest Germany. He may have made 
his way into the Baltic. 

Pytheas’ voyage, and others of his time, were significant in that they were the 
work of men who had no compasses, no sextants, no chronometers, no electronic devices 
such as are commonplace today. The explanation of how they did it is not what 
some historians have said, that before seafaring men had adequate equipment, the 
compass especially, they hugged the shore and sailed only by daylight in fair weather. 
Many undoubtedly did use this practice. But the more intrepid did not creep along 
the coast, venturing nothing more daring than sailing from headland to headland. 
They were often out of sight of land, and yet knew sufficiently well where they were 
and how to get home again. They were able to use the sun, the stars, and the winds 
without the aid of mechanical devices. 

Pytheas had none of the equipment considered essential by the modern navigator— 
none, at least, as it is thought of today. It would be incorrect, however, to say 
that he had no navigational aids whatever. He was not the first to venture upon the 
sea, and even in his time man was the inheritor of his predecessors’ knowledge. 

He must have known what the mariners of his time, Phoenician and Greek, knew 
about navigation. There was a fair store of knowledge about the movements of the 
stars, for example, which all seafaring men shared. They had a practical grasp of 
some part of what is now called celestial navigation, for the moving celestial bodies 
were their compasses. Pytheas may not have been acquainted with the Periplus of 
Scylax, the earliest known sailing directions, but it is reasonable to suppose that he had 
similar information. 

If there were sailing directions, there max well have been charts of a sort, even 
though no record of them exists. 

Even if Pytheas and his contemporaries had sailing directions and charts, these 
must have been far from comprehensive, and they undoubtedly did not cover the 
areas north of Britain. But these early seamen knew direction by day or night if the 
sky was clear, and they could judge it reasonably well when the sky was overcast, using 
the wind and the sea. They knew the hot Libyan wind from the desert—today called 
the sirocco—and the northern wind, the mistral. 

They could estimate distance. Their ships must have carried some means of 
measuring time—the sand glass was known to the ancients—and they could estimate 
speed by counting the strokes of the oars, a common practice from galley to modern 
college racing shell. Mariners who spent their lives traveling the Mediterranean knew 
what their ships could do, even if today it is not known what they meant by ‘‘a day’s 
sail’’-—whether 35 miles, or 50, or 100. 

105. Sixteenth century navigation.— Progress in the art of navigation came slowly 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, all but stopped during the Dark Ages, 
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and then spurted forward when Europe entered a golden age of discovery. The 
circumnavigation of the globe by Ferdinand Magellan, a disgraced Portuguese 
nobleman who sailed under the flag of Spain, was a voyage which ilustrates the advances 
made during the 1,800 years following Pytheas. 

Magellan was able to find justification for his belief that a navigable pass to the 
Pacific Ocean existed in high southern latitudes, in Martin Behaim’s globe or chart of 
the world, in the globe constructed by Johann Schoner of Nuremberg in 1515, and in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s map of the world drawn in the same year. He obtained further 
information for his voyage from Ruy Faleiro, an astronomer and cartographer whose 
charts, sailing directions, nautical tables, and instructions for use of the astrolabe and 
cross-staff were considered to be among the best available. Faleiro was also an advocate 
of the fallacious methods of determining longitude by variation. 

When Magellan sailed in 1519, his equipment included sea charts, parchment skins 
to be made into charts en route, a terrestrial globe, wooden and metal theodolites, 
wooden and wood-and-bronze quadrants, compasses, magnetic needles, hour glasses 
and ‘‘timepieces,” and a log to be towed astern. 

So the 16th century navigator had crude charts of the known world, a compass to 
steer by, instruments with which he could determine his latitude, a log to estimate speed, 
certain sailing directions, and solar and traverse tables. The huge obstacle yet to be 
overcome was an accurate method of determining longitude. 

106. Eighteenth century navigation.— Little is known today of the ‘‘timepieces’”’ 
carried by Magellan, but surely they were not used to determine longitude. Two hun- 
dred years later, however, the chronometer began to emerge. With it, the navigator, for 
the first time, was able to determine his longitude accurately and fix his position at sea. 

The three voyages of discovery made by James Cook of the Royal Navy in the 
Pacific Ocean between 1768 and 1779 may be said to mark the dawn of modern nav- 
igation. Cook’s expedition had the full backing of England’s scientific organiza- 
tions, and he was the first captain to undertake extended explorations at sea with 
navigational equipment, techniques, and knowledge that might be considered modern. 

On his first voyage Cook was provided with an astronomical clock, a “journeyman” 
clock, and a watch lent by the Astronomer Royal. With these he could determine. 
longitude, using the long and tedious lunar distance method. On his second voyage 
four chronometers were provided. These instruments, added to those already pos- 
sessed by the mariner, enabled Cook to navigate his vessels with a precision undreamed 
of by Pytheas and Magellan. 

By the time Cook began his explorations, astronomers had made great contribu- 
tions to navigational advancement, and the acceptance of the heliocentric theory 
of the universe had led to the publication of the first official nautical almanac. Charts 
had progressed steadily, and adequate projections were available. With increased 
understanding of variation, the compass had become reliable. Good schools of 
navigation existed, and textbooks which reduced the mathematics of navigation to 
the essentials had been published. Speed through the water could be determined with 
reasonable accuracy by the logs then in use. Most important, the first chronometers 
were being produced. 

107. Twentieth century navigation.—The maiden voyage of the SS United States 
in July 1952 served to illustrate the progress made in navigation during the 175 years 
since Cook’s voyages. Outstanding because of its record trans-Atlantic passage, 
the vessel is of interest navigationally in that it carried the most modern equipment 
available and exemplified the fact that navigation had become nearly a science. 

Each of the deck officers owned a sextant with which he could make observations 
more accurately than did Cook. Reliable chronometers, the product of hundreds of 
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years of experimental work, were available to determine the time of each observation. 
The gyro compass indicated true north regardless of variation and deviation. 

Modern, convenient almanacs were used to obtain the coordinates of various 
celestial bodies, to an accuracy greater than needed. Easily used altitude and azimuth 
tables gave the navigator data for determining his Sumner (celestial) line of position 
by the method of Marcq St.-Hilaire. Accurate charts were available for the waters 
plied, sailing directions for coasts and ports visited, light lists giving the characteristics 
of the various aids to navigation along these coasts, and pilot charts and navigational 
texts for reference purposes. 

Electronics served the navigator in a number of ways. Radio time signals and 
weather reports enabled him to check his chronometers and avoid foul weather. A 
radio direction finder was available to obtain bearings, and a radio telephone was used 
to communicate with persons on land and sea. The electrically-operated echo sounder 
indicated the depth of water under the keel, radar the distances and bearings of objects 
within range, even in the densest fog. Using loran, the navigator could fix the position 
of his ship a thousand miles and more from transmitting stations. 


Piloting and Dead Reckoning 


108. Background.—The history of piloting and dead reckoning extends from man’s 
earliest use of landmarks to the latest model of the gyro compass. In the thousands 
of years between, navigation by these methods has progressed from short passages 
along known coast lines to transoceanic voyages during which celestial observations 
cannot be, or are not, made. 

109. Charts.—A form of sailing directions was written several hundred years 
before Christ. Although charts cannot be traced back that far, they may have existed 
during the same time. From earliest times men have undoubtedly known that it is 
more difficult to explain how to get to a place than it is to draw a diagram, and since the 
first charts known are comparatively accurate and cover large areas, it seems logical 
that earlier charts served as guides for the cartographers. 

Undoubtedly, the first charts were not made on any “projection” (ch. III). but 
were simple diagrams which took no notice of the shape of the earth. In fact, these 
‘plane’ charts were used for many centuries after chart projections were available. 

The gnomonic projection (art. 317) is believed to have been developed by Thales 
of Miletus (640-546 BC), who was chief of the Seven Wise Men of ancient Grecce; 
founder of Greek geometry, astronomy, and philosophy; and a navigator and cartog- 
rapher. 

The size of the earth was measured at least as early as the third century BC, by 
Eratosthenes. He observed that at noon on the day of the summer solstice, a certain 
well at Syene (Assuan) on the tropic of Cancer was lighted throughout its depth by the 
light of the sun as it crossed the meridian; but that at Alexandria, about 500 miles to 
the north, shadows were cast by the sun at high noon. He reasoned that this was due 
to curvature of the earth, which must be spherical. By means of the shadow of an 
object of known height at Alexandria, Eratosthenes determined the zenith distance to 
be about 7°5, or %s of the earth’s circumference. The earth must therefore be 48X 
500=24,000 (statute) miles. The correct value is about 24,900 statute miles. 

Eratosthenes is believed to have been the first person to measure latitude, using 
the degree for this purpose. He constructed a 16-point wind rose, prepared a table of 
winds, and recognized local and prevailing winds. From his own discoveries and from 
information gleaned from the manuscripts of mariners, explorers, land travelers, 
historians, and philosophers, he wrote an outstanding description of the known world, 
which helped elevate geography to the status of a science. | 
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Stereographic (art. 318) and orthographic (art. 319) projections were originated 
by Hipparchus in the second century BC. 

Ptolemy’s World Map. The Egyptian Claudius Ptolemy was a second century 
AD astronomer, writer, geographer, and mathematician who had no equal in astron- 
omy until the arrival of Copernicus in the 16th century. An outstanding cartographer, 
for his time, Ptolemy constructed many charts and listed the latitudes and longitudes, 
as determined by celestial observations, of the places shown. As a geographer, how- 
ever, he made his most serious mistake. Though Eratosthenes’ calculations on the 
circumference of the earth were available to him, he took the estimate of the Stoic 
philosopher, Posidonius (circa 130-51 BC), who calculated the earth to be 18,000 
miles in circumference. The result was that those who accepted his work—and for 
many hundreds of years few thought to question it—had to deal with a concept that 
was far too small. In 1409 the Greek original of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, a book in 
which he declared this doctrine, was discovered and translated into Latin. It served 
as the basis for future cartographic work, and so it was that Columbus died convinced 
that he had found a shorter route to the East Indies. Not until 1669, when Jean 
Picard computed the circumference of the earth to be 24,500 miles, was a more accurate 
figure generally used. 

Ptolemy’s map of the world (fig. 109a) was a great achievement, however. It was 
the original conic projection, and on it he located some 8,000 places by latitude and 
longitude. It was he who fixed the convention that the top of the map is north. 

Asian Charts. Through the Dark Ages some progress was made. Moslem 
cartographers as well as astronomers took inspiration from Ptolemy. However, they 
knew that Ptolemy had overestimated the length of the Mediterranean by some 20°. 
Charts of the Indian Ocean, bearing horizontal lines indicating parallels of latitude, 
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Figure 109a.—The world, as envisioned by Ptolemy about AD 150. This chart was prepared in 
1482 by Nicolaus Germanus for a translation of Cosmographia. 
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and vertical lines dividing the seas according to the direction of the wind, were drawn 
by Persian and Arabian navigators. The prime meridian separated a windward from 
a leeward region and other meridians were drawn at intervals indicating “three hours 
sail.”” This information, though far from exact, was helpful to the sailing ship masters. 

Portolan Charts. Themariners of Venezia (Venice), Livorno (Leghorn), and Genova 
(Genoa) must have had charts when they competed for Mediterranean trade before, 
during, and after the Crusades. Venice at one time had 300 ships, a navy of 45 galleys, 
and 11,000 men engaged in her maritime industry. But perhaps the rivalry was too 
keen for masters carelessly to leave charts lying about. At any rate, the earliest useful 
charts of the Middle Ages that are known today were drawn by seamen of Catalonia 
(now part of Spain). 

The Portolan charts were constructed from the knowledge acquired by seamen 
during their voyages about the Mediterranean. The actual courses and dead reckon- 
ing distances between land points were used as a skeleton for the charts, and the coasts 
between were usually filled in from data obtained in land surveys. After the compass 
came into use, these charts became quite accurate. Some, for example, indicated the 
distance between Gibraltar and Bayrit (Beirut) to be 3,000 Portolan miles, or 40°5 
of longitude. The actual difference of longitude is 40°8. 

These charts were distinguished by a group of long rhumb lines intersecting at a 
common point, surrounded by eight or 16 similar groups of shorter lines. Later Porto- 
lanis had a rose dei venti (rose of the winds), the forerunner of the compass rose, super- 
imposed over the center (fig. 109b). They carried a scale of miles, located nearly all 
the known hazards to navigation, and had numerous notes of interest to the pilot. 
They were not marked with parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude, but present- 
day harbor and coastal charts trace their ancestry directly to them. 

Padrén Real. The growing habit of assembling information for charts took 
concrete form in the Padrén Real. This was the pattern, or master, map kept after 
1508 by the Casa de Contratacién at Seville. It was intended to contain everything 
known about the world, and it was constructed from facts brought back by mariners 
from voyages to newly-discovered lands. From it were drawn the charts upon which 
the explorers of the Age of Discovery most depended. 

‘orld maps of the Middle Ages. In 1515 Leonardo da Vinci drew his famous map 
of the world. On it, America is represented as extending more to the east and west 
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than to the north and south, with only a chain of islands, the largest named Florida, 
between it and South America. A wide stretch of ocean is shown between South 
America and Terra Australis Nondum Cognita, the mythical south-seas continent 
whose existence in the position shown was not disproved until 250 years later. 

Ortelius’ atlas Theatrum Orbis Terra was published at Antwerp in 1570. One of 
the most magnificent ever produced, it illustrates Europe, Africa, and Asia with com- 
parative accuracy. North and South America are poorly depicted, but Magellan’s 
Strait is shown. All land to the south of it, as well as Australia, is considered part of 
Terra Australis Nondum Cognita (fig. 109c). 

The Mercator projection (art. 305). For hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
cartographers drew their charts as “‘plane’’ projections, making no use of the discoveries 
of Ptolemy and Hipparchus. As the area of the known world increased, however, the 
attempt to depict that larger area on the flat surface of the plane chart brought map 
makers to the realization that allowance would have to be made for the curvature of 
the earth. 

Gerardus Mercator (Latinized form of Gerhard Kremer) was a brilliant Flemish 
geographer who recognized the need for a better method of chart projection. In 
1569 he published a world chart which he had constructed on the principle since known 
by his name. The theory of his work was correct, but Mercator made errors in his 
computation, and because he never published a complete description of the mathe- 
matics involved, mariners were deprived of the full advantages of the projection for 
another 30 years. 

Then Edward Wright published the results of his own independent study in the 
matter, explaining the Mercator projection fully and providing the table of meridional 
parts which enabled all cartographers to make use of the principle. 
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Wright was a mathematician at Caius College who developed the method and 
table and gave them to certain navigators for testing. After these proved their use- 
fulness, Wright decided upon publication, and in 1599 Certaine Errors in Navigation 
Detected and Corrected was printed. 

The Lambert projections. Johann Heinrich Lambert, 1728-1777, self-educated 
son of an Alsace tailor, designed a number of map projections. Some of these are still 
widely used, the most renowned being the Lambert conformal (art. 314). 

110. Sailing directions.—From earliest times there has been a demand for knowl- 
edge of what lay ahead, and this gave rise to the early development of sailing directions 
(art. 420). 

The Periplus of Scylax, written sometime between the sixth and fourth centuries 
BC, is the earliest known book of this type. Surprisingly similar to modern sailing 
directions, it provided the mariner with information on distances between ports, aids and 
dangers, port facilities, and other pertinent matters. The following excerpt is typical: 

“Libya begins beyond the Canopic mouth of the Nile. . . . The first people in 
Libya are the Adrymachidae. From Thonis the voyage to Pharos, a desert island 
(good harbourage but no drinking water), is 150 stadia. In Pharos are many harbors. 


But ships water at the Marian Mere, for it is drinkable. . . . The mouth of the bay 
of Plinthine to Leuce Acte (the white beach) is a day and night’s sail; but sailing 
round by the head of the bay of Plinthine is twice as long. . . .” 


Parts Around the World, Pytheas’ book of observations made during his epic voy- 
age in the fourth century BC, was another early volume of sailing directions. His 
rough estimates of distances and descriptions of coast lines would be considered crude 
today, but they served as an invaluable aid to navigators who followed him into these 
otherwise unknown waters. | 

Sailing directions during the Renaissance. No particularly noteworthy improve- 
ments were made in sailing directions during the Middle Ages, but in 1490 the Portolano 
Rizo was published, the first of a series of improved design. Other early volumes of 
this kind appeared in France and were called “‘routiers’’—the rutters of the English 
sailor. In 1557 the Italian pilot Battista Testa Rossa published Brieve Compendio del 
Arte del Navigar, which was designed to serve the mariner on soundings and off. It 
forecast the single, all-inclusive volume that was soon to come, the Waggoner. 

About 1584 the Dutch pilot Lucas Jans Loon Waghenaer published a volume of 
navigational principles, tables, charts, and sailing directions which served as a guide 
for such books for the next 200 years. In Speighel der Leevaeret (The Mariner’s Mirror), 
Waghenaer gave directions and charts for sailing the waters of the Low Countries and 
later a second volume was published covering waters of the North and Baltic seas. 

These ‘““Waggoners”’ met with great success and in 1588 an English translation of the 
original book was made by Anthony Ashley. During the next 30 years, 24 editions of 
the book were published in Dutch, German, Latin, and English. Other authors 
followed the profitable example set by Waghenaer, and American, British, and French 
navigators soon had ““Waggoners” for most of the waters they sailed. 

The success of these books and the resulting competition among authors were 
responsible for their eventual discontinuance. Each writer attempted to make his 
work more inclusive than any other (the 1780 Atlantic Neptune contained 257 charts 
of North America alone) and the result was a tremendous book difficult to handle. 
They were too bulky, the sailing directions were unnecessarily detailed, and the charts 
too large. In 1795 the British Hydrographic Department was established, and charts 
and sailing directions were issued separately. The latter, issued for specific waters, 
were returned to the form of the original Periplus. 
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Modern sailing directions. The publication of modern sailing directions by the 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office is one of the achievements properly attributed to 
Matthew Fontaine Maury. During the two decades he headed the institution, Maury 
gathered data that led directly to the publication of eight volumes of sailing directions. 
Today there are more than 70 volumes providing the mariner with detailed informa- 
tion on almost all foreign coasts, in addition to ten volumes of coast pilots of the United 
States and its possessions, published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

111. The compass.—Early in the history of navigation man noted that the pole 
star (it may have been a Draconis then) remained close to one point in the northern 
sky. This served as his compass. When it was not visible, he used other stars, the 
sun and moon, winds, clouds, and waves. The development of the magnetic compass, 
perhaps a thousand years ago, and the 20th century development of the gyro compass, 
offer today’s navigator a method of steering his course with an accuracy as great as 
he is capable of using. 

The magnetic compass (art. 623) is one of the oldest of the navigator’s instruments. 
Its origin is not known. In 203 BC, when Hannibal set sail from Italy, his pilot was 
said to be one Pelorus. Perhaps the compass was in use then; no one can say for 
certain that it was not. There is little to substantiate the story that the Chinese 
invented it, and the legend that Marco Polo introduced it into Italy in the 13th century 
is almost certainly false. It is sometimes stated that the Arabs brought it to Europe, 
but this, too, is unlikely. Probably it was known first in the west. The Norsemen 
of the 11th century were familiar with it, and about 1200 a compass used by mariners 
when the pole star was hidden was described by a French poet, Guyot de Provins. 

A needle thrust through a straw and floated in water in a container comprised the 
earliest compass known. A 1248 writer, Hugo de Bercy, spoke of a new compass con- 
struction, the needle “now” being supported on two floats. Petrus Peregrinus de 
Maricourt, in his Epistéla de Magnete of 1269, wrote of a pivoted floating compass 
with a lubber’s line, and said that it was equipped with sights for taking bearings. 

The reliability of the magnetic compass of today is a comparatively recent achieve- 
ment. As late as 1820 Peter Barlow reported to the British Admiralty “half of the 
compasses in the Royal Navy were mere lumber, and ought to be destroyed.’’ Some 
75 years ago, Lord Kelvin developed the Admiralty type compass used today. 

The compass card, according to tradition, had its beginning when Flavio Gioja, 
of Amalfi, attached a sliver of lodestone, or a magnetized needle, to a card about the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the rose on the card is probably older than the 
needle. It is the wind rose of the ancients. Primitive man naturally named directions 
by the winds. The prophet Jeremiah speaks of the winds from the four quarters of 
heaven (Jer. 49:36) and Homer named four winds—Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and Lephy- 
rus. Aristotle is said to have suggested a circle of 12 winds, and Eratosthenes, who 
measured the world correctly, reduced the number to eight about 200 BC. The 
“Tower of Winds” at Athens, built about 100 BC, had eight sides. The Latin rose 
of 12 points was common on most compasses used in the Middle Ages. 

Variation (art. 709) was well understood 200 years ago, and navigators made 
allowance for it, but earliest recognition of its existence is not known. Columbus and 
even the 11th century Chinese have been given credit for its discovery, but little proof 
can be offered for either claim. 

The secular change in variation was determined by a series of magnetic observa- 
tions made at Limehouse, England. In 1580 William Borough fixed the variation in 
that area at approximately 11°25’ east. Thirty-two years later Edmund Gunter, 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College, determined it to be 6°13’ east. At first 
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it was believed that Borough had made an error in his work, but in 1633 a further de- 
crease was found, and the earth’s changing magnetic ficld was established. 

A South Atlantic expedition was led by Edmond Halley at the close of the 17th 
century to gather data and to map, for the first time, lines of variation. In 1724 
George Graham published his observations in proof of the diurnal change in variation. 
Canton determined that the change was considerably less in winter than in summer, 
and about 1785 the strength of the magnetic force was shown by Paul de Lamanon to 
vary in different places. 

The existence of deviation (art. 709) was known to John Smith in 1627 when he 
wrote of the ‘‘bittacle’’ as being a “‘square box nailed together with wooden pinnes, 
because iron nails would attract the Compasse.’”’ But no one knew how to correct a 
compass for deviation until Captain Matthew Flinders, while on a voyage to Australia 
in HMS Investigator in 1801-02, discovered a method of doing so. Flinders did not 
understand deviation completely, but the vertical bar he erected to correct for it was 
part of the solution, and the Flinders bar (art. 720) used today is a memorial to its 
discoverer. Between 1839 and 1855 Sir George Airy, then Astronomer Royal, studied 
the matter further and developed combinations of permanent magnets and soft iron 
masses for adjusting the compass. The introduction, by Lord Kelvin, of short needles 
as compass magnets made adjustment more precise. 

The gyro compass (art. 631). The age of iron ships demanded a compass which 
could be relied upon to indicate true north at all times, free from disturbing forces of 
variation and deviation. 

In 1851, at the Pantheon in Paris, Leon Foucault performed his famous pendulum 
experiment to demonstrate the rotation of the earth. Foucault’s realization that the 
swinging pendulum would maintain the plane of its motion led him, the following year, 
to develop and name the first gyroscope, using the principle of a common toy called a 
‘‘rotascope.’’ Handicapped by the lack of a source of power to maintain the spin of 
his gyroscope, Foucault used a microscope to observe the indication of the earth’s 
rotation during the short period in which his manually-operated gyroscope remained in 
rotation. A gyro compass was not practical until electric power became available, 
more than 50 years later, to maintain the spin of the gyroscope. 

Elmer A. Sperry, an American, and Anschutz-Kampfe, a German, independently 
invented gyro compasses during the first decade of the 20th century. Tested first in 
1911 on a freighter operating off the East Coast of the United States and then on Ameri- 
can warships, Sperry’s compass was found adequate, and in the years following World 
War I gyro compasses became standard equipment on all large naval and merchant 
ships. 

Gyro compass auxiliaries commonly used today were added later. These include 
gyro repeaters, to indicate the vessel’s heading at various locations; gyro pilots, to steer 
vessels automatically; course recorders, providing a graphic record of courses steered ; 
gyro-magnetic compasses, which repeat headings of magnetic compasses so located as 
to be least affected by deviation; and others in the fields of fire control, aviation, and 
guided missiles. 

112. The log.—Since virtually the beginning of navigation, the mariner has 
attempted to determine his speed in traveling from one point to another. The earliest 
method was probably by estimate. 

The oldest speed measuring device known is the Dutchman’s log. Originally, 
any object which would float was thrown overboard, on the lee side, from a point well 
forward, and the time required for it to pass between two points on the deck was noted. 
The time, as determined by sand glass, was compared with the known distance along 
the deck between the two points to determine the speed. 
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Near the end of the 16th century a line was attached to the log, and as the line was 
paid out a sailor recited certain sentences. The length of line which was paid out during 
the recitation was used to determine the speed. ‘There is record of this method having 
been used as recently as the early 17th century. In its final form this chip log, ship log, 
or common log consisted of the log chip (or log ship), log line, log reel, and log glass. 
The chip was a quadrant-shaped piece of wood weighted along its circumference to keep 
it upright in the water (fig. 112). The log line was made fast to the log chip by means 
of a bridle, in such manner that a sharp pull on the log line dislodged a wooden peg and 
permitted the log chip to be towed horizontally through the water, and hauled aboard. 
Sometimes a stray line was attached to the log to veer it clear of the ship’s wake. In 
determining speed, the observer counted the knots in the log line which was paid out 
during a certain time. The length of line between knots and the number of seconds 
required for the sand to run out were changed from time to time as the accepted length 
of the mile was altered. 

The chip log has been superseded by patent logs that register on dials. However, 
the common log has left its mark on modern navigation, as the use of the term knot 
to indicate a speed of one nauti- 
cal mile per hour dates from this 
device. There is evidence to 
support the opinion that the 
expression ‘dead reckoning”’ 
had its origin in this same de- 
vice, or perhaps in the earlier 
Dutchman’s log. There is logic 
in attributing ‘‘dead” reckon- 
ing to a reckoning relative to 


an object ‘dead’ in the water. ow 4 Haag et iaaad agri 
. IGURE .—The common or chip log, showing the log 
Mechanical logs first ap- reel, the log line, the log chip, and the log glass. 


peared about the middle of the 

17th century. By the beginning of the 19th century, the forerunners of modern 
mechanical logs were used by some navigators, although many years were to pass 
before they became generally accepted. 

In 1773 logs on which the distance run was recorded on dials secured to the 
taffrail were tested on board a British warship and found reasonably adequate, although 
the comparative delicateness of the mechanism led to speculation about their long- 
term worth. Another type in existence at the time consisted of a wheel arrangement 
made fast on the underside of the keel, which transmitted readings to a dial inside the 
vessel as the wheel rotated. 

An improved log was introduced by Edward Massey in 1802. This log gave 
considerably greater accuracy by means of a more sensitive rotator attached by a 
short length of line to a geared recording instrument. The difficulty with this log 
was that it had to be hauled aboard to take each reading. Various improvements 
were made, notably by Alexander Bain in 1846 and Thomas Walker in 1861, but it 
was not until 1878 that a log was developed in which the rotator could be used in 
conjunction with a dial secured to the after rail of the ship, and although refinements 
and improvements have been made, the patent log used today is essentially the same 
as that developed in 1878. 

Engine revolution counters (art. 615) had their origin with the observations of 
the captains of the first paddle steamers, who discovered that by counting the paddle 
revolutions, they could, with practice, estimate their runs in thick weather as accurately 
as they could by streaming the log. Later developments led to the modern revolution 
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counter on screw-type vessels, which can be used with reasonable accuracy if the 
propeller is submerged and an accurate estimate of slip is made. 

Pitot-static and impeller-type logs (arts. 613, 614) are recent mechanical develop- 
ments in the field of speed measurement. Each utilizes a retractable “rodmeter’’ which 
projects through the hull of the ship into the water. In the Pitot-static log, static and 
dynamic pressures on the rodmeter transmit readings to the master speed indicator. 
In the impeller-type log an electrical means of transmitting speed indications is used. 

113. Units of distance and depth.—The modern navigator is concerned principally 
with three units of linear measure: the nautical mile, the fathom, and the foot (some- 
times also the meter). Primitive man, however, used such natural units as the width of a 
finger, the span of his hand, the length of his foot, the distance from elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger (the cubit of biblical renown), or the pace (sometimes one but 
usually a double step) to measure short distances. 

These ancient measurements varied from place to place, and from person to 
person. One of the first recorded attempts to establish a tangible standard length 
was made by the Greeks, who used the length of the Olympic stadium as a unit called 
a stadium. This was set at 600 Greek feet (607.9 modern U.S. feet), or almost exactly 
one-tenth of a modern nautical mile. The Romans adopted this unit and extended its 
use to nautical and even astronomical measurements.. The Roman stadium was 625 
Roman feet, or 606.3 U.S. feet, in length. The length of the stadium approximates the 
modern cable, a unit of 608 feet in the British Navy and 720 feet in the U. S. Navy. 

The origin of the Mediterranean mile of 4,035.42 U. S. feet is attributed to the 
Greeks. The Roman mile of 4,858.59 U. S. feet gradually replaced the shorter Greck 
unit, and was probably the value in use in Palestine when Christ jn his Sermon on the 
Mount spoke of the “‘second mile’ (Matt. 5:41). It is probable that the mile was 
given its name by the Romans, since the word is derived from the Latin mille (thou- 
sand). This unit was defined as a thousand paces. However, the Greek unit was 
similarly defined, as was the Arabian mille or mil of 6,000 Arabian feet, equal to 1.03 
nautical miles. 

The nautical mile bears little relation to these land measures, which were not 
associated with the size of the earth. With the emergence of the nautical chart, it 
became customary to show a scale of miles on the chart, and the accepted value of this 
unit varied over the centuries with the changing estimates of the size of the earth. 
These estimates varied widely, ranging from about 44.5 to 87.5 modern nautical miles 
per degree of latitude, although generally they were too small. Columbus and Magellan 
used the value 45.3. Actually, the earth is about 32 percent larger. The Almagest of 
Ptolemy considered 62 Roman miles equivalent to one degree, but a 1466 edition of 
this book contained a chart of southern Asia drawn by Nicolaus Germanus on which 60 
miles were shown to a degree. Whether the change was considered a correction or 
an adaptation to provide a more convenient relationship between the mile and the 
degree is not clear, but this is the earliest known use of this ratio. 

Later, when the size of the earth was determined by measurement, the relation- 
ship of 60 Roman miles of 4,858.59 U. S. feet to a degree of latitude was seen to be 
in error. Both possible solutions to the problem—changing the ratio of miles to a 
degree, or changing the length of the mile—had their supporters, and neither group 
was able to convince the other. As a result, the shorter mile remained as the land or 
statute mile (now established as 5,280 feet in the United States), and the longer 
nautical mile gradually became established at sea. The earliest known reference to 
it by this name occurred in 1730. 

Finer instruments and new methods make increasingly more accurate determina- 
tions of the size of the earth an ever-present possibility. Hence, a unit of length 
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defined in terms of the size of the earth is undesirable. Recognition of this led, in 1875, 
to a change in the definition of the meter from one ten-millionth of the distance from 
the pole to the equator of the earth to the distance between two marks (equal to 
39.37 U. S. inches) on a standard platinum-iridium bar kept at the Pavillon de Breteuill 
at Sevres, near Paris, France, by the International Commission of Weights and Meas- 
ures. In further recognition of this principle, the International Hydrographic Bureau 
in 1929 recommended adoption of a standard value for the nautical mile, and proposed 
1852 international meters (6,076.10333 ...U.S. feet). The United States, by concur- 
rent action of the Departments of Defense and Commerce, adopted the international 
value in 1954. Nearly all major maritime nations now use this value. 

The fathom as a unit of length or depth is of obscure origin, but primitive man 
considered it a measure of the outstretched arms, and the modern seaman still es- 
timates the length of a line in this manner. That the unit was used in early times 
is indicated by reference to it in the detailed account given of the Apostle Paul’s 
voyage to Rome, as recorded in the 27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Posidonius 
reported a sounding of more than 1,000 fathoms in the second century BC. How 
old the unit was at that time is unknown. 

114. Soundings.—Probably the most dangerous phase of navigation occurs when 
the vessel is ‘‘on soundings.’’ Since man first began navigating the waters, the pos- 
sibility of grounding his vessel has been a major concern, and frequent soundings 
have been the most highly valued safeguard against that experience. Undoubtedly 
used long before the Christian era, the lead line is perhaps the oldest instrument of 
navigation. 

The lead line. The hand lead (art. 617), consisting of a lead weight attached to a 
line usually marked in fathoms, has been known since antiquity and, with the exception 
of the markings, is probably the same today as it was 2,000 or more years ago. The deep 
sea lead, a heavier weight with a longer line, was a natural outrowgth of the hand lead. 
A 1585 navigator speaks of soundings of 330 fathoms, and in 1773, in the Norwegian 
Sea, Captain Phipps had all the sounding lines on board spliced together to obtain a 
sounding of 683 fathoms. Matthew Fontaine Maury made his deep sea soundings by 
securing @ cannon shot to a ball of strong twine. The heavy weight caused the twine 
to run out rapidly, and when bottom was reached, the twine was cut and the depth 
deduced from the amount remaining on the ball. 

The sounding machine. The biggest disadvantage of the deep sea lead is that the 
vessel must be stopped if depths are to be measured accurately. This led to the develop- 
ment of the sounding machine (art. 618). 

Early in the 19th century a sounding machine similar to one of the earlier patent 
logs was invented. A wheel was secured just above the lead and the cast made in 
such a way that all the line required ran out freely and the lead sank directly to the 
bottom. The motion through the water during the descent set the wheel revolving, 
and this in turn caused the depth to be indicated on a dial. Ships sailing at: perhaps 
12 knots required 20 or 30 men to heave aboard the heavy line with its weight of 50 or 
more pounds after each cast. A somewhat similar device was the buoy sounder. The 
lead was passed through a buoy in which a spring catch-was fitted and both were cast 
over the side. The lead ran freely until bottom was reached, when the catch locked, 
preventing further running out of the line. The whole assembly was then brought on 
board, the depth from the buoy to the lead being read. 

The first use of the pressure principle to determine the depth of water occurred 
early in the 19th century when the “Self-acting Sounder’ was introduced. A hollow 
glass tube open at its lower end contained an index which moved up in the tube as 
greater water pressure compressed thc air inside. The index retained its highest 
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position when hauled aboard the vessel, and its height was proportional to the depth 
of the water. 

The British scientist Lord Kelvin in 1878 perfected the sounding machine after 
repeated tests at sea. Prior to his invention, fibre line was used exclusively in sound- 
ings. His introduction of piano wire solved the problem of rapid descent of the lead 
and also that of hauling it back aboard quickly. The chemically-coated glass tube 
which he used to determine depth was an improvement of earlier methods, and the 
worth of the entire machine is evidenced by the fact that it is still used in essentially 
the same form. 

Echo sounding. Based upon the principle that sound travels through sea water 
at a nearly uniform rate, automatic depth-registering devices (art. 619) have been 
invented to indicate the depth of water under a vessel, regardless of its speed. In 
1911 an account was published of an experiment performed by Alexander Behm of 
Kiel, who timed the echo of an underwater explosion, testing this theory. High 
frequency sounds in water were produced by Pierre Langevin, and in 1918 he used the 
principle for echo depth finding. The first practical echo sounder was developed by 
the United States Navy in 1922. 

The actual time between emission of a sonic or ultrasonic signal and return of its 
echo from the bottom, the angle at which the signal is beamed downward in order 
that its echo will be received at another part of the vessel, and the phase difference 
between signal and echo have all been used in the development of the modern echo 
sounder. 

115. Aids to navigation.—The Cushites and Libyans constructed towers along the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, and priests maintained beacon fires in them. These 
were the earliest known lighthouses. At Sigeum in the Troad (part of Troy) a light- 
house was built before 660 BC. One of the seven wonders of the ancient world was the 
lighthouse called the Pharos of Alexandria, which may have been more than 200 feet 
tall. It was built by Sostratus of Cnidus (Asia Minor) in the third century BC, during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The word ‘“pharos” has since been a general 
term for lighthouses. Some time between 1584 and 1611 the light of Cordouan, the 
earliest wave-swept lighthouse, was erected at the entrance to the Gironde river in 
western France. An oak log fire illuminated this structure until the 18th century. 

Wood or coal fires were used in the many lighthouses built along the European 
and British coasts in the 17th and 18th centuries. One of these, the oak pile structure 
erected by Henry Whiteside in 1776 to warn shipmasters of Small’s Rocks, subse- 
quently played a major role in navigational history, as it was this light which figured 
in the discovery of the celestial line of position by Captain Thomas Sumner some 60 
years later (art. 131). 

In England such structures were privately maintained by interested organizations. 
One of the most famous of these groups, popularly known as ‘Trinity House,” was 
organized in the 16th century, perhaps earlier, when a ‘“‘beaconage and buoyage”’ fee 
was levied on English vessels. This prompted the establishment of Trinity House ‘‘to 
make, erect, and set up beacons, marks, and signs for the sea’’ and to provide vessels 
with pilots. The organization is now in its fifth century of operation, and its chief 
duties are to serve as a general lighthouse and pilotage authority, and to supply pilots. 

The first lightship was a small vessel with lanterns hung from its yardarms. It 
was stationed at the Nore, an estuary in the Thames River, England, in 1732. 

The pilot’s profession is not much younger than that of the mariner. The Bible 
relates (1 Kings 9:27) that Hiram of Tyre provided pilots for King Solomon. The 
duties of these pilots are not specified. In the first century AD, fishermen of the 
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Gulf of Cambay, India, met seagoing vessels and guided them into port. It is probable 
that pilots were established in Delaware Bay earlier than 1756. 

Seafaring people of the United States had erected lighthouses and buoys before 
the Revolutionary War, and in 1789 Congress passed legislation providing for federal 
expansion of the work. About 1767 the first buoys were placed in the Delaware 
River. These were logs or barrels, but about 1820 they were replaced with spar 
buoys. In that same year, the first lightship was established in Chesapeake Bay. 

As the maritime interests of various countries grew, more and better aids to 
navigation were made available. In 1850 Congress prescribed the present system of 
coloring and numbering United States buoys (app. J). Conformity as to shape resulted 
from the recommendations of the International Marine Conference of 1889. The second 
half of the 19th century saw the development of bell, whistle, and lighted buoys, and 
in 1910 the first lighted buoy in the United States utilizing high pressure acetylene 
apparatus was placed in service. Stationed at the entrance to Ambrose Channel in 
New York, it provided the basis for the high degree of perfection which has been 
achieved in the lighted buoy since that time. The complete buoyage system main- 
tained by the U. S. Coast Guard today is chiefly a product of the 20th century. In 
1900 there were approximately 5,000 buoys of all types in use in the United States, 
while today there are more than 20,000. 

116. The sailings. The various methods of mathematically determining course, 
distance, and position arrived at have a history almost as old as mathematics itself. 
Thales, Hipparchus, Napier, Wright, and others contributed the formulas that led to 
the tables permitting computation of course and distance by plane, traverse, parallel, 
middle-latitude, Mercator, and great-circle sailings. 

Plane sailing (art. 813). Based upon the assumption that the surface of the earth 
is plane, or flat; this method was used by navigators for many centuries. The navi- 
gator solved problems by laying down his course relative to his meridian, and stepping 
off the distance run to the new position. This system is used with accuracy today 
in measuring short runs on a Mercator chart, which compensates for the convergence 
of the meridians, but on the plane chart, serious errors resulted. Early navigators 
might have obtained mathematical solutions to this problem, with no greater accuracy, 
but the graphical method was commonly used. 

Traverse sailing (art. 814). Because sailing vessels were subject to the winds, 
navigators of old were seldom able to sail one course for great distances, and conse- 
quently a series of small triangles had to be solved. Equipment was designed to help 
seamen in maintaining their dead reckoning positions. The modern rough log evolved 
from the log board, hinged wooden boards that folded like a book and on which courses 
and distances were marked in chalk. Each day the position was determined from this 
data and entered in the ship’s journal, today’s smooth log. 

The log board was succeeded by the travas, a board with lines radiating from the 
center in 32 compass directions. Regularly spaced along the lines were small holes 
into which pegs were fitted to indicate time run on the particular course. In 1627 
John Smith described the travas as a “little round board full of holes upon lines like 
the compasse, upon which by the removing of a little sticke they (seamen) keepe an 
account, how many glasses (which are but halfe houres) they steare upon every point 
of the compasse.”’ 

These devices were of great value to the navigator in keeping a record of the 
courses and distances sailed, but still left him the long mathematical solutions necessary 
to determine the new position. In 1436 what appears to have been the first traverse 
table was prepared by Andrea Biancho. Using this table of solutions of right-angled 
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plane triangles, the navigator was able to determine his course and distance made good 
after sailing a number of distances in different directions. 

Parallel sailing (art. 815) was an outgrowth of the navigator’s inability to deter- 
mine his longitude. Not a mathematical solution in the sense that the other sailings 
are, it involved converting the distance sailed along a parallel (departure), as deter- 
mined by dead reckoning, into longitude. 

Middle-latitude sailing (art. 816). The inaccuracies involved in plane sailing led 
to the improved method of middle-latitude sailing early in the 17th century. <A 
mathematician named Ralph Handsen is believed to have been its inventor. 

Middle-latitude sailing is based upon the assumption that the use of a parallel 
midway between those of departure and arrival will eliminate the errors inherent in 
plane sailing due to the convergence of the meridians. The assumption is reasonably 
accurate and although the use of Mercator sailing usually results in greater accuracy, 
middle-latitude sailing still serves a useful purpose. 

Mercator sailing (art. 817). Included in Edward Wright’s Certaine Errors in 
Navigation Detected and Corrected, of 1599, was the first published table of meridional 
parts, which provided the basis for the most accurate of rhumb line sailings—Mercator 
sailing. 

Great-circle sailing (art. 819). For many hundreds of years mathematicians have 
known that a great circle is the shortest distance between two points on the surface 
of a sphere, but it was not until the 19th century that navigators began to regularly 
make use of this information. 

The first printed description of great-circle sailing appeared in Pedro Nunes’ 
1537 Tratado da Sphera. The method had previously been proposed by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1498, and in 1524 Verrazano sailed a great-circle course to America. But the 
sailing ships could not regularly expect the steady winds necessary to sail such a course, 
and their lack of knowledge concerning longitude, plus the necessity of stopping at islands 
along their routes to take supplies, made it impractical for most voyages at that time. 

The gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning seasonal and prevailing winds, 
weather conditions, and ocean currents eventually made it possible for the navigator 
to plan his voyage with more assurance. Nineteenth century writers of navigational 
texts recommended the use of great-circle sailing, and toward the close of that century 
such sailing became increasingly popular, particularly in the Pacific. 

The mathematics involved in great-circle sailing may be tedious, but the use of 
the gnomonic projection in locating points along the great-circle track has simplified 
the. method. 

117. Hydrographic offices.—The practice of recording hydrographic data was 
centuries old before the establishment of the first official hydrographic office, in 1720. 
In that year the Depot des Cartes, Plans, Journaux et Memoirs Relatifs a la Navi- 
gation was formed in France with the Chevalier de Luynes in charge. The Hydro- 
graphic Department of the British Admiralty, though not established until 1795, has 
played a major part in European hydrographic work. 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey was originally founded when Congress, in 
1807, passed a resolution authorizing a survey of the coast, harbors, outlying islands, 
and fishing banks of the United States. On the recommendation of the American 
Philosophical Society, President Jefferson appointed Ferdinand Hassler, a Swiss immi- 
grant who had founded the Geodetic Survey of his native land, the first Director of 
the “Coast Survey.” 

The approaches to New York were the first sections of the coast charted, and from 
there the work spread northward and southward along the eastern seaboard. In 1844 
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the work was expanded and arrangements made to chart simultaneously the Gulf and 
East Coasts. Investigation of tidal conditions began, and in 1855 the first tables of 
tide predictions were published. The California gold rush gave impetus to the survey 
of the West Coast, which began in 1850, the year California became a State. The 
survey ship Washington undertook investigations of the Gulf Stream. Coast pilots, 
or sailing directions, for the Atlantic coast of the United States were privately published 
in the first half of the 19th century, but about 1850 the Survey began accumulating 
data that led to federally-produced coast pilots. The 1889 Pacific Coast Pilot was 
an outstanding contribution to the safety of West Coast shipping. 

Today the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, as it has been called since 1878, 
provides the mariner with the charts and coast pilots of all waters of the United States 
and its possessions, and tide and tidal current tables for much of the world. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. In 1830 the U.S. Navy established a “Depot of 
Charts and Instruments” in Washington, D.C. Primarily, it was to serve as a store- 
house where such charts and sailing directions as were available, together with naviga- 
tional instruments, could be assembled for issue to Navy ships which required them. 
Lieutenant L. M. Goldsborough and one assistant, Passed Midshipman R. B. Hitch- 
cock, constituted the entire staff. 

The first chart published by the Depot was produced from data obtained in a 
survey made by Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, who had succeeded Goldsborough in 1834, 
and who later earned fame as the leader of a United States exploring expedition to 
Antarctica. 

From 1842 until 1861 Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury served as Officer- 
in-Charge. Under his command the office rose to international prominence. Maury 
decided upon an ambitious plan to increase the mariner’s knowledge of existing winds, 
weather, and currents. He began by making a detailed record of pertinent matter 
included in old log books stored at the Depot. He then inaugurated a hydrographic 
reporting program among shipmasters, and the thousands of answers received, along 
with the log book data, were first utilized to publish the Wind and Current Chart 
of the North Atlantic of 1847. The United States instigated an international con- 
ference in 1853 to interest other nations in a system of exchanging nautical information. 
The plan, which was Maury’s, was enthusiastically adopted by other maritime nations, 
and is the basis upon which hydrographic offices operate today. 

In 1854 the Depot was redesignated the “U. S. Naval Observatory and Hydro- 
graphical Office,” and in 1866 Congress separated the two, broadly increasing the 
functions of the latter. The Office was authorized to carry out surveys, collect informa- 
tion, and print every kind of nautical chart and publication, all ‘for the benefit and 
use of navigators generally.”’ 

One of the first acts of the new Office was to purchase the copyright of The New 
American Practical Navigator. Several volumes of sailing directions had already been 
published. The first Notice to Mariners appeared in 1869. Daily broadcast of naviga- 
tional warnings was inaugurated in 1907, and in 1912, following the sinking of the 
SS. Titanic, Hydrographic Office action led to the establishment of the International 
Ice Patrol. 

The development by the U. S. Navy of an improved depth finder in 1922 made 
possible the acquisition of additional information concerning bottom topography. 
During the same year aerial photography was first employed as an aid in chart making. 
The Hydrographic Office published the first chart for lighter-than-air craft in 1923. 
Aerial geomagnetic surveys were instituted in 1953 to provide magnetic information 
for ocean areas. Since World War II various electronic means have been employed 
to improve and extend surveys. 
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Meanwhile, numerous books have been published to assist the mariner and aviator 
in the solution of celestial observations. The initials ‘“H.O.” preceding a publication 
number are familiar to most navigators. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau is an organization whose purpose is to 
encourage world-wide uniformity in hydrographic procedures. From the time of the 
International Marine Conference, held at Washington, D. C. in 1889, a need for such 
an organization was felt, and in 1919, at the Conference held in London, a French 
proposal for the establishment of such a body was adopted by delegates from the 24 
nations represented. The International Hvdrographie Bureau, located at Monaco, has 
since served as a coordinating agency for hydrographic work throughout the world. 

118. Navigation manuals.— Although navigation is as old as man himself, naviga- 
tion textbooks, as they are thought of today, are a product of the last several centuries. 
Until the end of the Dark Ages such books, or manuscripts, as were available were 
written by astronomers for other astronomers. The navigator was forced to make use 
of these, gleaning what little was directly applicable to his profession. After 1500, 
however, the need for books on navigation resulted in the publication of a series of 
manuals of increasing value to the mariner. 

Sixteenth century manuals. Frequently a command of Latin was required to study 
navigation during the 16th century. Regimento do estrolabio e do quadrante (fig. 130a), 
which was published at Lisbon in 1509, or earlier, explained the method of finding 
latitude by meridian observations of the sun and the pole star, contained a traverse table 
for finding the longitude by dead reckoning, and listed the longitudes of a number of 
places. Unfortunately, the author made several errors in transcribing the declination 
tables published by Abraham Zacuto in 1474, and this resulted in errors being made for 
many years in determining latitude. Nevertheless, the nameless writer of the Regimento 
performed a great service for all mariners. His ‘‘Handbook for the Astrolabe and 
Quadrant’ -—to translate the title—had many editions and many emulators. 

In 1519 Fernandez de Encisco published his Suma de Geographia, the first Spanish 
manual. The book was largely a translation of the Regimento, but new information 
was included, and revisions were printed in 1530 and 1546. 

The Flemish mathematician and astronomer R. Gemma Frisius published a book 
on navigation in 1530. ‘This manual, entitled De Principiis Astronomiae, gave an 
excellent description of the sphere, although the astronomy was that of Ptolemy, and 
discussed at length the use of the globe in navigation. Gemma gave courses in terms 
of the principal winds, proposed that longitude be reckoned from the Fortunate Islands 
(Canary Islands), and gave rules for finding the dead reckoning position by courses 
and distances sailed. 

Tratado da Sphera, Pedro Nunes’ great work, appeared in 1537. In addition to 
the first printed description of great-circle sailing, Nunes’ book included a section on 
determining the latitude by two altitudes of the sun (taken when the azimuths differed 
by not less than 40°), and solving the problem on a globe. The method was first 
proposed by Gemma. Tratado da Sphera contained the conclusion of a study of 
the “plane chart” which Nunes had made. He exposed its errors, but was unable 
to develop a satisfactory substitute. 

During the vears that followed, an extensive navigational literature became 
available. The Spaniards Pedro de Medina and Martin Cortes published successful 
manuals in 1545 and 1551, respectively. Medina’s Arte de Navegar passed through 13 
editions in several languages and Breve de la Spera y de la Arte de Navegar, Cortes’ book, 
was eventually translated into English and became the favorite of the British navigator. 
Cortes discussed the principle which Mercator used 18 years later in constructing his 
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famous chart, and he also listed accurately the distance between meridians at all 
latitudes. | 

Diego Garcia de Palacio published the first American manual at Mexico City, in 
1559. His Jnstrucion Nauthica included a partial glossary of nautical terms and 
certain data on ship construction. 

John Davis’ The Seaman’s Secrets of 1594 was the first of the “practical” books. 
Davis was a celebrated navigator who asserted that it was the purpose of his book to 
give “all that is necessary for sailors, not for scholars on shore.”” Davis’ book discussed 
at length the navigator’s instruments, and went into detail on the “sailings.’”? He 
explained the method of dividing a great circle into a number of rhumb lines, and the 
work he had done with Edward Wright qualified him to report on the method and 
advantages of Mercator sailing. He endorsed the system of determining latitude by 
two observations of the sun and the intermediate bearing. 

Although best known for the presentation of the theory of Mercator sailing, 
Edward Wright’s Certaine Errors in Nawgation Detected and Corrected (1599) was a 
sound navigation manual in its own right. Particularly, he advocated correcting 
sights for dip, refraction, and parallax (ch. XVI). 

Later manuals. The next 200 years saw a succession of navigation manuals 
made available to the navigator; so many that only a few can be mentioned. Among 
those which enjoyed the greatest success were Blundeville’s Exercises, John Napier’s 
Mirificr Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio (which introduced the use of logarithms 
at sea), the tables and rules of Edmund Gunter, Arithmetical Navigation by Thomas 
Addison, and Richard Norwood’s The Seaman’s Practices (which gave the length of the 
nautical mile as 6,120 feet). Robert Dudley filled four volumes in writing the Arcano 
del Mare (1646-47) as did John Robertson with Elements of Navigation. Jonas and 
John Moore, William Jones, and several Samuel Dunns were others who contributed 
navigation books before Nathaniel Bowditch in America and J. W. Norie in England 
wrote the manuals which navigators found best suited to their needs. 

Bowditch’s The New American Practical Navigator was first published in 1802 (fig. 
118), and Norie’s Epitome of Navigation appeared the following year. Both were out- 
standing books which enabled the mariner of httle formal education to grasp the 
essentials of his profession. The Englishman’s book passed through 22 editions in 
that country before losing its popularity to Captain Lecky’s famous “Wrinkles” in 
Practical Navigation of 1881. The American Practical Navigator is still read widely, 
more than a century-and-a-half after its original printing. 

A number of worthy navigation manuals have appeared in recent years. 


Celestial Navigation 


119. Astronomy is sometimes called the oldest of sciences. The movements of 
the sun, moon, stars, and planets were used by the earliest men as guides in hunting, 
fishing, and farming. The first maps were probably of the heavens. 

Babylonian priests studied celestial mechanics at a very early date, possibly as 
early as 3800 BC, more probably about 1500 years later. These ancient astronomers 
predicted lunar and solar eclipses, constructed tables of the moon’s hour angle, and 
are believed to have invented the zodiac. The week and month as known today 
originated with their calendar. They grouped the stars by constellations. It is 
probable that they were arranged in essentially their present order as early as 2000 
BC. The five planets easily identified by the unaided eye were known to the Babylo- 
nians, who were apparently the first to divide the sun’s apparent motion about the earth 
into 24 equal parts. They published this and other astronomical data in ephemerides. 
There is evidence that. the prophet Abraham had an excellent knowledge of astronomy. 
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The Chinese, too, made outstanding contributions to the science of the heavens. 
They may have fixed the solstices and equinoxes before 2000 BC. They had quad- 
rants and armillary spheres, used water clocks, and observed meridian transits. 
These ancient Chinese determined that the sun made its annual apparent revolution 
about the earth in 365% days, and divided circles into that many parts, rather than 
360. About 1100 BC the astronomer Chou Kung determined the sun’s maximum 
declination within about 15’. 

Astronomy was used by the Egyptians in fixing the dates of their religious festivals 
almost as early as the Babylonian studies. By 2000 BC or earlier the new year 
began with the heliacal rising of Sirius; that is, the first reappearance of this star in the 
eastern sky during morning twilight after having last been seen just after sunset in the 
western sky. The heliacal rising of Sirius coincided approximately with the annual 
Nile flood. The famous Pyramid of Cheops, which was probably built in the 17th 
century BC, was so constructed that the light of Sirius shone down a southerly shaft 
when at upper transit, and the light of the pole star shone down a northerly shaft at 
lower transit, the axes of the two shafts intersecting in the royal burial chamber. 
When the pyramid was constructed, a Draconis, not Polaris, was the pole star. 

The Greeks learned of navigational astronomy from the Phoenicians. The 
earliest Greek astronomer, Thales, was of Phoenician ancestry. He is given credit for 
dividing the year of the western world into 365 days, and he discovered that the sun 
does not move uniformly between solstices. Thales is most popularly known, however, 
for predicting the solar eclipse of 585 BC, which ended a battle between the Medes 
and the Lydians. He was the first of the great men whose work during the next 700 
years was the controlling force in navigation, astronomy, and cartography until the 
Renaissance. , 

120. Shape of the earth.—Advanced as the Babylonians were, they apparently 
considered the earth to be flat. Land surveys of about 2300 BC show a “‘salt water 
river’ encircling the country (fig. 120). 

But seafarers knew that the last to be seen of a ship as it disappeared over the 
horizon was the masthead. They recognized the longer summer days in England 
when they sailed to the tin mines of Cornwall, as early as 900 BC. In that “north- 
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Figcre 120.—The original and reproduction of a Babylonian map of about 500 BC. The Babylonians 
believed the earth to be a flat disk encircled by a salt water river. 
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land’”’ the Mediterranean sailors noticed that the pole star was higher in the sky and 
the lower southern constellations were no longer visible. When Thales invented the 
gnomonic projection, about 600 BC, he must have believed the earth to be a sphere. 
Two centuries later Aristotle wrote that the earth’s shadow on the moon during an 
eclipse was always circular. Archimedes (287-212 BC) used a glass celestial globe 
with a smaller terrestrial globe inside it. Although the average man has understood 
the spherical nature of the earth for only a comparatively short period, learned astrono- 
mers have accepted the fact for more than 25 centuries. 

121. Celestial mechanics.— Among astronomers the principal question for 2,000 
vears was not the shape of the earth, but whether it or the sun was the center of the 
universe. A stationary earth seemed logical to the early Greeks, who calculated that 
daily rotation would produce a wind of several hundred miles per hour at the equator. 
Failing to realize that the earth’s atmosphere turns with it, they considered the absence 
of such a wind proof that the earth was stationary. 

The belief among the ancients was that all celestial bodies moved in circles about 
the earth. However, the planets—the “wanderers,” as they were called—contradicted 
this theory by their irregular motion. In the fourth century BC Eudoxus of Cnidus 
attempted to account for this by suggesting that planets were attached to concentric 
spheres which rotated about the earth at varying speeds. The plan of epicycles, the 
theory of the universe which was commonly accepted for 2,000 years, was first proposed 
by Apollonius of Perga in the third century BC. Ptolemy accepted and amplified 
the plan, explaining it in his famous books, the Almagest and Cosmographia. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the planets moved at uniform speeds in small circles, the centers of 
which moved at uniform speeds in circles about the earth (fig. 121). 

At first the Ptolemaic theory was accepted without question, but as the years 
passed, forecasts based upon it proved to be inaccurate. By the time the Alfonsine 
Tables were published in the 13th century AD, a growing number of astronomers 
considered the Ptolemaic doctrine unacceptable. However, Purbach, Regiomontanus, 
Bernhard Walther of Nuremberg, and even Tycho Brahe in the latter part of the 16th 
century, were among those who tried to reconcile the earth-centered epicyclic plan to 
the observed phenomena of the heavens. 

As early as the sixth century BC, a brotherhood founded by Pythagoras, a Greek 
philosopher, proposed that the earth was round and self-supported in space, and that 
it, the other planets, the sun, and the moon revolved about a central fire which they 
called Hestia, the hearth of the universe. The sun and the moon, they said, shone 
by reflected light from Hestia. 

The central fire was never located, however, and a few hundred years later Aris- 
tarchus of Samos advanced a genuine heliocentric theory. He denied the existence of 
Hestia and placed the sun at the center of the universe, correctly considering it to be 
a star which shone by itself. The Hebrews apparently understood the correct relation- 
ship at least as early as Abraham (about 2000 BC), and the early inhabitants of the 
Western Hemisphere probably knew of it before the Europeans did. 

The Ptolemaic theory was generally accepted until its inability to predict future 
positions of the planets could no longer be reconciled. Its replacement by the helio- 
centric theory is credited principally to Nicolaus Copernicus (or Koppernigk). After 
studying mathematics at the University of Cracow, Copernicus went to Bologna, 
where he attended the astronomical lectures of Domenicao Maria Novara, an advocate 
of the Pythagorean theory. Further study in Martianus Copella’s Satyricon, which 
includes a discussion of the heliocentric doctrine, convinced him that the sun was truly 
the center of the universe. 
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FiaurE 121.—The plan of epeve by which the ancients explained the 
retrograde motion of the planets. The planets were believed to rotate in 
small circles whose centers moved about the earth in a large circle. 


Until the year of his death Copernicus tested his belief by continual observations, 
and in that year, 1543, he published De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. In it he 
said that the earth rotated on its axis daily and revolved in a circle about the sun once 
each year. He placed the other planets in circular orbits about the sun also, recog- 
nizing that Mercury and Venus were closer than the earth, and the others farther out. 
He concluded that the stars were motionless in space and that the moon moved circu- 
larly about the earth. His conclusions did hot become widely known until nearly a 
century later, when Galileo publicized them. Today, “heliocentric” and ‘‘Copernican”’ 
are synonymous terms used in describing the character of the solar system. 

122. Other early diseoveries.— A knowledge of the principal motions of the planets 
permitted reasonably accurate predictions of future positions. Other, less spectacular 
data, however, were being established to help round out the knowledge astronomers 
needed before they could produce the highly accurate almanacs known today. 

More than a century before the birth of Christ, Hipparchus discovered the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) by comparing his own observations of the stars 
with those recorded by Timocharis and Aristyllus about 300 BC. Hipparchus cata- 
loged more than a thousand stars, and compiled an additional list of time-keeping stars 
which differed in sidereal hour angle by 15° (one hour), accurate to 15’. A spherical 
star map, or planisphere, and a celestial globe were among the equipment he designed. 
However, his instruments did not permit measurements of such precision that stellar 
parallax could be detected, and, consequently, he advocated the geocentric theory of 
the universe. 
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Three centuries later Ptolemy examined and confirmed Hipparchus’ discovery of 
precession. He published a catalog in which he arranged the stars by constellations 
and gave the magnitude, declination, and right ascension (art. 1426) of each. Follow- 
ing Hipparchus, Ptolemy determined longitudes by eclipses. In the Almagest he 
included the plane and spherical trigonometry tables which Hipparchus had developed, 
mathematical tables, and an explanation of the circumstances upon which the equation 
of time (art. 1912) depends. 

The next thousand years saw little progress in the science of astronomy. Alex- 
andria continued as a center of learning for several hundred years after Ptolemy, but 
succeeding astronomers at the observatory confined their work to comments on his 
great books. The long twilight of the Dark Ages had begun. 

Alexandria was captured and destroyed by the Arabs in AD 640, and for the 
next 500 years Moslems exerted the primary influence in astronomy. Observatories 
were erected at Baghdad and Damascus during the ninth century. Ibn Yunis’ observa- 
tory near Cairo gathered the data for the Hakimite tables in the 11th century. Earlier, 
the Spanish, under Moorish tutelage, set up schools of astronomy at Cordova and 
Toledo. 

123. Modern astronomy may be said to date from Copernicus, although it was 
not until the invention of the telescope, about 1608, that precise measurement of the 
positions and motions of celestial bodies was possible. 

Galileo Galilei, an Italian, made outstanding contributions to the cause of as- 
tronomy, and these served as a basis for the work of later men, particularly Isaac New- 
ton. He discovered Jupiter’s satellites, providing additional opportunities for de- 
termining longitude on land. He maintained that it is natural for motion to be uniform 
and in a straight line and that a force is required only when direction or speed is chang- 
ing. Galileo’s support of the heliocentric theory, his use and improvement of the 
telescope, and particularly the clarity and completeness of his records provided firm 
footing for succeeding astronomers. 

Early in the 17th century, before the invention of the telescope, Tycho Brahe 
found the planet Mars to be in a position differing by as much as 8’ from that required 
by the geocentric theory. When the telescope became available, astronomers learned 
that the apparent diameter of the sun varied during the year, indicating that the earth’s 
distance from the sun varies, and that its orbit is not circular. 

Johannes Kepler, a German who had succeeded Brahe and who was attempting 
to account for his 8’ discrepancy, published in 1609 two of astronomy’s most important 
doctrines, the law of equal areas, and the law of elliptical orbits. Nine years later he 
announced his third law, relating the periods of revolution of any two planets to their 
respective distances from the sun (art. 1407). 

Kepler’s discoveries provided a mathematical basis by which more accurate 
tables of astronomical data were computed for the maritime explorers of the age. His 
realization that the sun is the controlling power of the system and that the orbital 
planes of the planets pass through its center almost led him to the discovery of the law 
of gravitation. 

Sir Isaac Newton reduced Kepler’s conclusions to the universal law of gravitation 
(art. 1407) when he published his three laws of motions in 1687. Because the planets 
exert forces one upon the other, their orbits do not agree exactly with Kepler’s laws. 
Newton’s work compensated for this and, as a result, the astronomer was able to fore- 
cast with greater accuracy the positions of the celestial bodies. The navigator benefited 
through more exact tables of astronomical data. 

Between the years 1764 and 1784, the Frenchmen Lagrange and Laplace con- 
clusively proved the solar system’s mechanical stability. Early in the 19th century, 
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Nathaniel Bowditch translated and commented upon Laplace’s Mécanique Celeste, 
bringing it up-to-date. Prior to their work this stability had been questioned due to 
apparent inconsistencies in the motions of some of the planets. After their demon- 
strations, men were convinced and could turn to other important work necessary to 
refine and improve the navigator’s almanac. 

But there were real, as well as apparent, irregularities of motion which could not 
be explained by the law of gravitation alone. By this law the planets describe ellipses 
about the sun, and these orbits are repeated indefinitely, except as the other planets 
influence the orbits of each by their own gravitational pull. Urbain Leverrier, one- 
time Director of the Paris Observatory, found that the line of apsides of Mercury was 
advancing 43” per century faster than it should, according to the law of gravitation 
and the positions of other known planets. In an attempt to compensate for the 
resulting errors in the predicted positions of the planet, he suggested that there must be 
a mass of circulating matter between the sun and Mercury. No such circulating matter 
has been found, however, and Leverrier’s discovery is attributed to a shortcoming of 
Newton’s law, as explained by Albert Einstein. 

In Einstein’s hands, Leverrier’s 43” became a fact as powerful as Brahe’s 8’ had 
been in the hands of Kepler. Early in the 20th century, Einstein announced the 
theory of relativity (art. 1407). He stated that for the planets to revolve about the 
sun is natural, and gravitational force is unnecessary for this, and he asserted that there 
need be no circulating matter to account for the motion of the perihelion of Mercury as 
this, too, is in the natural order of things. Calculated from his theory, the correction 
to the previously computed motion of the perihelion in 100 years is 4279. 

Prior to Einstein’s work, other discoveries had helped round out man’s knowledge 
of the universe. 

Aberration (art. 1417), discovered by James Bradley about 1726, accounted for 
the apparent shifting of the stars throughout the year, due to the combined orbital 
speed of the earth and the speed of light. Twenty years later Bradley described the 
periodic wobbling of the earth’s axis, called nutation (art. 1417), and its effect upon 
precession of the equinoxes. 

Meanwhile, in 1718 Edmond Halley, England’s second Astronomer Royal, de- 
tected a motion of the stars, other than that caused by precession, that led him to 
conclude that they, too, were moving. By studying the works of the Alexandrian 
astronomers, he found that some of the most prominent stars had changed their posi- 
tions by as much as 32’. Jacques Cassini gave Halley’s discovery further support when 
he found, a few years later, that the declination of Arcturus had changed 5’ in the 100 
years since Brahe made his observations. This proper motion (art. 1414) is motion in 
addition to that caused by precession, nutation, and aberration. 

Sir John Herschel, the great astronomer who discovered the planet Uranus, about 
1800 proved that the solar system is moving toward the constellation Hercules. As 
early as 1828 Herschel advocated the establishment of a standard time system. Nep- 
tune was discovered in 1826 after its position had been predicted by the Frenchman 
Urbain Leverrier. Based upon the work of Percival Lowell, an American, Pluto was 
identified in 1930. Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto are of little concern to the navigator. 

A more recent discovery may well have greater navigational significance. This 
is the existence of sources of electromagnetic energy in the sky in the form of radio 
stars (art. 1414). The sun has been found to transmit energy of radio frequency, and 
instruments have been built which are capable of tracking it across the sky regardless 
of weather conditions. 

124. Sextant.—Prior to the development of the magnetic compass, the navigator 
used the heavenly bodies chiefly as guides by which to steer. The compass, however, 
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Figure 124a.—The ancient astrolabe, one of the earliest altitude-meas- 
uring instruments. 


led to more frequent long voyages on the open sea, and the need for a vertical-angle 
measuring device which could be used for determining altitude, so that latitude could 
be found. 

Probably the first such device used at sea was the common quadrant, the simplest 
form of all such instruments. Made of wood, it was a fourth part of a circle, held ver- 
tical by means of a plumb bob. An observation made with this instrument at sea was 
a two- or three-man job. This device was probably used ashore for centuries before 
it went to sea, although its earliest use by the mariner is unknown. 

Invented perhaps by Apollonius of Perga in the third century BC, the astrolabe 
(fig. 124a)—-from the Greek for star and to take—had been made portable by the Arabs 
possibly as early as AD 700. It was in the hands of Christian pilots by the end of 
the 13th century, often as an elaborate and beautiful creation wrought of precious 
metals. Some astrolabes could be used as star finders (art. 2210) by fitting an engraved 
plate to one side. Large astrolabes were among the chief instruments of 15th and 16th 
century observatories, but the value of this instrument at sea was limited. 

The principle of the astrolabe was similar to that of the common quadrant, but 
the astrolabe consisted of a metal disk, graduated in degrees, to which a movable sight 
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FictrE 124b.—The cross-staff, the first instrument to utilize the visible horizon in making celestial 
observations. 


vane was attached. In using the astrolabe, which may be likened to a pelorus held on 
its side, the navigator adjusted the sight vane until it was in line with the star, and 
then read the zenith distance from the scale. As with the common quadrant, the 
vertical was established by plumb bob. 

Three men were needed to make an observation with the astrolabe (one held the 
instrument by a ring at its top, another aligned the sight vane with the body, a third 
made the reading) and even then the least rolling or pitching of a vessel caused large 
acceleration errors in observa- 
tions. Therefore, navigators 
were forced to abandon the 
plumb bob and make the ho- 
rizon their reference. 

The cross-staff (fig. 124b) 
was the first instrument which 
utilized the visible horizon in 
making celestial observations. 
The instrument consisted of a 
long, wooden shaft upon which 
one of several cross-pieces was 
mounted perpendicularly. The 
cross-pleces were of various 
lengths, the one being used 
depending upon the angle to be measured. The navigator fitted the appropriate 
cross-piece on the shaft and, holding one end of the shaft beside his eve, adjusted 
the cross until its lower end was in line with the horizon and its upper end with the 
body. The shaft was calibrated to indicate the altitude of the body observed. 

In using the cross-staff, the navigator was forced to look at the horizon and the 
celestial body at the same time. In 1590 John Davis, author of The Seaman’s Secrets, 
invented the backstaff (fig. 124c) or sea quadrant. He was one of the few practical 
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FiGuRE 124c.—The backstaff, or sea quadrant, a favorite in- 
strument of American colonial navigators. 
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seamen (Davis Strait is named for him, in honor of his attempt to find the Northwest 
Passage) to invent a navigational device. The backstaff marked a long advance and 
was particularly popular among American colonial navigators. 

In using this instrument, the navigator turned his back to the sun and aligned its 
shadow with thehorizon. The backstaff had two arcs, and the sum of the values shown 
on each was the altitude of the sun. Later, this instrument was fitted with a mirror 
to permit observations of bodies other than the sun. 

Another instrument developed about the same time was the nocturnal (fig. 124d). 
Its purpose was to provide the mariner with the appropriate correction to be made to 
the altitude of Polaris to determine latitude. By sighting on Polaris through the hole 
in the center of the instrument and adjusting the movable arm so that it pointed at 
Kochab, the navigator could 
read the correction from the 
instrument. Most nocturnals 
had an additional outer disk 
graduated for the months and 
days of the year and by ad- 
justing this the navigator could 
also determine solar time. 

Tycho Brahe designed sev- 
eral instruments with ares of 
60°, having one fixed sight and 
another movable one. He called 
the instruments sextants and 
the name is now commonly ap- 
plied to all altitude-measuring 
devices used by the navigator 
(ch. XV). In 1700 Sir Isaac 
Newton sent to Edmond 
Halley, the Astronomer Royal, 
a description of a device 
ss having double-reflecting mir- 
seonten rors, the principle of the 
modern marine sextant. How- 
ever, this was not made public 
until after somewhat similar 
instruments had been made in 
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The original instrument constructed by Hadley was, in fact, an ocfant, but due to 
the double-reflection principle it measured angles up to one-fourth of a circle, or 90°. 
Godfrey’s instrument is reported to have been a quadrant, and so could measure angles 
through 180°. The two men received equal awards from England's Roval Society, as their 
work was considered to be a case of simultaneous independent invention, although Hadley 
probably preceded Godfrey by a few months in the actual construction of his sextant. 

In the next few years both instruments were successfully tested at sea, but 20 years 
or more passed before the navigator gave up his backstaff or sea quadrant for the 
new device. In 1733 Hadley attached a spirit level to a quadrant, and with it was 
able to measure altitudes without reference to the horizon. Some vears later the 
first bubble sextant (art. 1513) was developed. 
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Pierre Vernier, in 1631, had attached to the limb of a quadrant a second, smaller 
graduated arc, thereby permitting angles to be measured more accurately, and this 
device was incorporated in all later angle-measuring instruments. 

The sextant has remained practically unchanged since its invention more than two 
centuries ago. The only notable improvements have been the addition of an endless 
tangent screw and a micrometer drum, both having been added during the 20th century. 

125. Determining latitude.—The ability to determine longitude at sea is com- 
paratively modern, but latitude has been available for thousands of years. 

Meridian transit of the sun. Long before the Christian era, astronomers had 
determined the sun’s declination for each day of the year, and prepared tables listing 
the data. This was a comparatively simple matter, for the zenith distance obtained 
by use of a shadow cast by the sun on the day of the winter solstice could be sub- 
tracted from that obtained on the day of the summer solstice to determine the range 
of the sun’s declination, about 47°. Half of this is the sun’s maximum declination, 
which could then be applied to the zenith distance recorded on either day to determine 
the latitude of the place. Daily observations thereafter enabled the ancient astronomers 
to construct reasonably accurate declination tables. 

Such tables were available long before the average navigator was ready to use 
them, but certainly by the 15th century experienced seamen were determining their 
latitude at sea to within one or two degrees. In his 1594 The Seaman’s Secrets, Davis 
made use of his experience in high latitudes to explain the method of determining 
latitude by lower transit observations of the sun. 

Ex-meridian observation of the sun. The possibility of overcast skies at the one 
time each day when the navigator could get a reliable observation for latitude led to 
the development of the ‘“‘ex-meridian” sight. Another method, involving two sights 
taken with a considerable time interval between, had previously been known, but 
the mathematics were so involved that it is doubtful that many seamen made use 
of it. 

There are two methods by which ex-meridian observations can be solved. 
The direct process was the more accurate, although it required a trigonometrical 
solution. By the latter part of the 19th century, tables were introduced which made 
the method of reduction to the meridian more practical and, when occasion demands 
such an observation, this is the method generally used today. However, with the 
development of line of position methods and the modern inspection table, ex-meridian 
observations have lost much of their popularity. 

Latitude by Polaris. First use of the pole star to determine latitude is not known, 
but many centuries ago seamen who used it as a guide by which to steer were known 
to comment upon its change of altitude as they sailed north or south. 

By Columbus’ time some navigators were using Polaris to determine latitude, 
and with the invention of the nocturnal late in the 16th century, providing corrections 
to the observed altitude, the method came into more general use. The development 
of the chronometer in the 18th century permitted exact corrections, and this made 
determination of latitude by Polaris a common practice. Even today, more than a 
century after discovery of the celestial line of position, the method is still in use. The 
modern inspection table has eliminated the need for meridian observations as a special 
method for determining latitude. Perhaps when the almanacs and sight reduction 
tables make the same provision for solution of Polaris sights as they do for any other 
navigational star, this last of the special methods will cease to be used for general 
navigation. But customs die slowly, and one as well established as that of position 
finding in terms of separate latitude and longitude observations—instead of lines of 
position—is not likely to disappear completely for many years to come. 
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126. The search for a method of “discovering” longitude at sea.—A statement 
once quite common was, “The navigator always knows his latitude.’”” A more accurate 
statement would have been, ‘The navigator never knows his longitude.” In 1594 
Davis wrote: ‘‘Now there be some that are very inquisitive to have a way to get the 
longitude, but that is too tedious for seamen, since it requireth the deep knowledge of 
astronomy, wherefore I would not have any man think that the longitude is to be found 
at sea by any instrument, so let no seamen trouble themselves with any such rule, but 
let them keep a perfect account and reckoning of the way of their ship.” In speaking 
of conditions of his day, he was correct, for it was not until the 19th century that the 
average navigator was able to determine his longitude with accuracy. 

Parallel sailing. Without knowledge of his longitude, the navigator of old found 
it necessary On an ocean crossing to sail northward or southward to the latitude of his 
destination, and then to follow that parallel of latitude until the destination was 
reached, even though this might take him far out of his way. Because of this practice, 
parallel sailing was an important part of the navigator’s store of knowledge. The 
method was a crude one, however, and the time of landfall was often in error by a 
matter of days, and, in extreme cases, even weeks. 

Eclipses. Almost as early as the rotation of the earth was established, astronomers 
recognized that longitude could be determined by comparing local time with that at 
the reference meridian. The problem was the determination of time at the reference 
meridian. 

One of the first methods proposed was that of observing the disappearance of 
Jupiter’s satellites as they were eclipsed by their planet. This method, originally 
proposed by Galileo for use on land, required the ability to observe and identify the 
satellites by using a powerful telescope, knowledge of the times at which the eclipses 
would take place, and the skill to keep the instrument directed at the bodies while 
aboard a small vessel on the high seas. Although used in isolated cases for many 
years, the method was not satisfactory at sea, due largely to the difficulty of observa- 
tion (some authorities recommended use of a telescope as long as 18 or 19 feet) and the 
lack of sufficiently accurate predictions. 

Variation of the compass was seriously considered as a method of determining 
longitude for 200 years or more. Faleiro, Magellan’s advisor, believed it could be so 
utilized, and, until the development of the chronometer, work was carried on to perfect 
the theory. Although there is no simple relationship between variation and longitude, 
those who advocated the method felt certain that research and investigation would 
eventually provide the answer. Many others were convinced that such a solution 
did not exist. In 1676 William Bond published The Longitude Found, in which he 
stated that the latitude of a place and its variation could be referred to the prime 
meridian to determine longitude. Two years later Peter Blackborrow rebutted with 
The Longitude Not Found. 

Variation was put to good use in determining the nearness to land by shipmasters 
familiar with the waters they plied, but as the solution to the longitude problem it was 
a failure, and with the improvement of lunar distance methods and the invention of 
the chronometer, interest in the method waned. If it had been possible to provide the 
mariner with an accurate chart of variation, and to keep it up-to-date, a means of 
establishing an approximate line of position in areas where the gradient is large would 
have resulted; in many cases this would have established longitude if latitude were 
known. 

Lunar distances. The first method widely used at sea to determine longitude 
with some accuracy was that of lunar distances (art. 131), by which the navigator 
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determined GMT by noting the position of the relatively fast-moving moon among 
the stars. Both Regiomontanus, in 1472, and John Werner, in 1514, have been credited 
with being the first to propose the use of the lunar distance method. At least one source 
states that Amerigo Vespucci, in 1497, determined longitude using the moon’s position 
relative to that of another body. One of the principal reasons for establishing the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich was to conduct the observations necessary to provide more 
accurate predictions of the future positions of the moon. Astronomers, including the 
Astronomers Royal, favored this method, and half a century after the invention of the 
chronometer it was still being perfected. In 1802 Nathaniel Bowditch simplified the 
method and its explanation, thus eliminating much of the mystery surrounding it and 
making it understandable to the average mariner. Following Bowditch, the navigator 
was able to head more or less directly toward his destination, rather than travel the 
many additional miles often required in ‘running down the latitude’ and then using 
parallel sailing. An explanation of the lunar distance method, and tables for its use, 
were carried in the American Practical Navigator until 1914. 

The Board of Longitude. The lunar distance method, using the data and equip- 
ment available early in the 18th century, was far from satisfactory. Ships, cargoes, 
and lives were lost because of inaccurately-determined longitudes. During the Age of 
Discovery, Spain and Holland posted rewards for solution to the problem, but in vain. 
When 2,000 men were lost as a squadron of British men-of-war ran aground on a foggy 
night in 1707, officers of the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy petitioned Parliament 
for action. As a result, the Board of Longitude was established in 1714, empowered 
to reward the person who could solve the problem of “discovering” longitude at sea. 
A voyage to the West Indies and back was to be the test of proposed methods which 
were deemed worthy. The discoverer of a system which could determine the longitude 
within 1° by the end of the voyage was to receive £10,000; within 40’, £15,000; 
and within 30’, £20,000. These would be handsome sums today. In the 18th cen- 
tury they were fortunes. 

127. Evolution of the chronometer.— Many and varied were the solutions proposed 
for finding longitude, and as the different methods were found unsatisfactory, it became 
increasingly apparent that the problem was one of keeping the time of the prime merid- 
ian. But the development of a device that would keep accurate time during a long 
voyage seemed to most men to be beyond the realm of possibility. Astronomers were 
flatly opposed to the idea and felt that the problem was properly theirs. There is 
even some evidence to indicate that the astronomers of the Board of Longitude made 
unfair tests of chronometers submitted to them. 

Christian Huygens (1629-95), a Dutch scientist and mathematician, made a 
number of contributions of great value in the field of astronomy, but his most memorable 
work, to the navigator, was his attempt at constructing a perfect timepiece. It was 
probably Galileo who first suggested using a pendulum in keeping time. Huygens 
realized that an error would result from the use of a simple pendulum, however, and he 
devised one in which the bob hung from a double cord that passed between two plates 
in such a way that it traced a cycloidal path. . 

In 1660 Huygens built his first chronometer. The instrument utilized his cycloidal 
pendulum, actuated by a spring. To compensate for rolling and pitching, Huygens 
mounted the clock in gimbals. Two years later the instrument was tested at sea, with 
promising results. The loss of tension in the spring as it ran down was the major 
weakness in this clock. Huygens compensated for this by attaching oppositely-tapered 
cones and a chain to the spring. A 1665 sea test of the new timepiece showed greater 
accuracy, but still not enough for determination of longitude. In 1674 he constructed 
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a chronometer with a special balance and long balance-spring. Although it was the 
best marine timepiece then known, Huygens’ last clock was also unsuited for use at sea 
due to the error caused by temperature changes. 

John Harrison was a carpenter’s son, born in Yorkshire in 1693. He followed his 
father’s trade during his youth, but soon became interested in the repair and construc- 
tion of clocks. At the age of 20 he completed his first timekeeper, a pendulum-type 
clock with wooden wheels and pinions. Harrison’s gridiron pendulum, one which 
maintained its length despite temperature changes, was designed about 1720, and con- 
tained alternate iron and brass rods to eliminate distortion. Until the time that metal 
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FiGgurE 127.—Harrison’s No. 1 chronometer. The first of four time- 
keepers constructed by Harrison, this clock weighs 65 pounds. 


alloys having small coefficients of temperature expansion were developed, Harrison’s 
invention was the type pendulum used by almost all clockmakers. 

By 1728 Harrison felt ready to take his pendulum, an escapement he had invented, 
and plans for his own marine timepiece before the Board of Longitude. In London, 
however, George Graham, a famous clockmaker, advised him to first construct the time- 
keeper. Harrison did, and in 1735 he submitted his No. 1 chronometer (fig. 127). 
The Board authorized a sea trial aboard HMS Centurion. The following year, that 
vessel sailed for Lisbon with Harrison’s clock on board, and upon her return, the error 
was found to be three minutes of longitude, a performance which astounded members of 
the Board. But the chronometer was awkward and heavy, being enclosed in glass 
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and weighing some 65 pounds, and the Board voted to give Harrison only £500, to 
be used in producing a more practical timepiece. 

During the next few years he constructed two other chronometers, which were 
stronger and less complicated, although there is no record of their being tested by the 
Board of Longitude. Harrison continued to devote his life to the construction of an 
accurate clock to be used in determining longitude, and finally, as he approached old 
age, he developed his No. 4. Again he went before the Board, and again a test was 
arranged. In November of 1761, HMS Deptford sailed for Jamaica with No. 4 
aboard, in the custody of Harrison’s son, William. On arrival, after a passage lasting 
two months, the watch was only nine seconds slow (2% minutes of longitude). In 
January of 1762 it was placed aboard HMS Merlin for the return voyage to England. 
When the Merlin anchored in English waters in April of that year, the total error shown 
by the chronometer was 1 minute, 54.5 seconds. This is equal to less than a half 
degree of longitude, or less than the minimum error prescribed by the Board for the 
largest prize. Harrison applied for the full £20,000, but the Board, led by the Astron- 
omer Royal, allowed him only a fourth of that, and insisted on another test. 

William Harrison sailed again with No. 4 for Barbados in March of 1764, and 
throughout the almost four-months-long voyage the chronometer showed an error of 
only 54 seconds, or 13.5 minutes of longitude. The astronomers of the Board reluc- 
tantly joined in a unanimous declaration that Harrison’s timepiece had exceeded all 
expectations, but they still would not pay him the full reward. An additional £5,000 
were paid on the condition that plans be submitted for the construction of similar 
chronometers. Even when this was done, the Board delayed payment further by 
having one of its members construct a timepiece from the plans. Not until 1773, 
Harrison’s 80th year, was the rest of the reward paid, and only then because of inter- 
vention by the king himself. 

Pierre LeRoy, a great French clockmaker, constructed a chronometer in 1766 
which has since been the basis for all such instruments. [LeRoy’s several inventions 
made his chronometer a timepiece which has been described as a ‘‘masterpiece of 
simplicity, combined with efficiency.’’ Others to contribute to the art of watchmaking 
included Ferdinand Berthoud of France and Thomas Mudge of England, each of 
whom developed new escapements. The balance wheel was improved by John Arnold, 
who invented the escapement acting in one direction only, substantially that used 
today. Acting independently, Thomas Earnshaw invented a similar escapement. He 
built the first reliable chronometer at a relatively low price. The chronometer the 
Board of Longitude had made from Harrison’s plans cost £450; Earnshaw’s cost £45. 

Timepieces designed to provide the navigator with information other than time 
were popular a century or more ago. One showed the times of high and low water, 
the state of the tide at any time, and the phases of the moon; another gave the equation 
of time and the apparent motions of the stars and planets; a third offered the position 
of the sun and both mean and sidereal times. But the chronometers produced by 
LeRoy and Earnshaw were the ones of greatest value to the navigator; they gave him 
a simple and reliable method of determining his longitude. 

Time signals, which permit the mariner at sea to check the error in his chronom- 
eter, are essentially a 20th century development. Telegraphic time signals were inau- 
gurated in the United States at the end of the Civil War, and enabled ships to check 
their chronometers in port by time ball signals. Previously, the Navy’s ‘“‘standard’’ 
chronometer had been carried from port to port to allow such comparison. In their 
most advanced form, time balls were dropped by telegraphic action. In 1904 the first 
official ‘‘wireless’’ transmission of time signals began from a naval station at Navesink, 
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N. Jd. These were low-power signals which could be heard for a distance of about 50 
miles. Five years later the range had been doubled, and, as other nations began 
sending time signals, the navigator was soon able to check his chronometer around 
the world. 

The search for longitude was ended. 

128. Establishment of the prime meridian.— Until the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, there was little uniformity among cartographers as to the meridian from which 
longitude was measured. The navigator was not particularly concerned, as he could 
not determine his longitude, anyway. 

Ptolemy, in the second century AD, had measured longitude castward from a reference 
meridian two degrees west of the Canary Islands. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI drew 
a line in the Atlantic west of the Azores to divide the territories of Spain and Portugal, 
and for many vears this meridian was used by chart makers of the two countries. 
In 1570 the Dutch cartographer Ortelius used the easternmost of the Cape Verde 
Islands. John Davis, in his 1594 The Seaman’s Secrets, said the Isle of Fez in the 
Canaries was used because there the variation was zero. Mariners paid little atten- 
tion, however, and often reckoned their longitude from several different capes and 
ports during a vovage, depending upon their last rehable fix. 

The meridian of London was used as early as 1676, and over the vears its popu- 
larity grew as England’s maritime interests increased. The system of measuring longi- 
tude both east and west through 180° may have first appeared in the middle of the 
18th century. Toward the end of that century, as the Greenwich Observatory in- 
creased in prominence, English map makers beyan using the meridian of that observ- 
atory as areference. The publication by the Observatory of the first. British Nautical 
Almanac in 1767 further entrenched Greenwich as the prime meridian. A later and 
unsuccessful attempt was made in 1810 to establish Washington as the prime meridian 
for American navigators and cartographers. At an international conference held in 
Washington in 1884 the meridian of Greenwich was officially established, by the 25 
nations in attendance, as the prime meridian. Today all maritime nations have desig- 
nated the Greenwich meridian the prime meridian, except in a few cases where local 
references are used for certain harbor charts. 

129. Astronomical observatories.—Thousands of years before the birth of Christ, 
crude observatories existed, and astronomers constructed primitive tables which were 
the forerunners of modern almanacs. The famous observatory at Alexandria, the 
first ‘‘true” observatory, was constructed in the third century BC, but the Egyptians, 
as well as the Babylonians and Chinese, had already studied the heavens for many 
centuries. The armillary sphere (fig. 129a) was the principal instrument used by the 
early astronomers. It consisted of a skeleton sphere with several movable rings which 
could be adjusted to indicate the orbits of the various celestial bodies. One source 
attributes the invention of the armillary sphere to Eratosthenes in the third century 
BC; another savs the Chinese knew it 2,000 vears earlier, as well as the water clock 
and a form of astrolabe. The Alexandrian observatory was the seat of astronomical 
learning in the western world for several centuries, and there Hipparchus discovered 
the precession of the equinoxes, and Ptolemy did the work which led to his Almagest. 

Astronomical study did not cease entirely during the Dark Ages. The Arabians 
erected observatories at Baghdad and Damascus in the ninth century AD, and observ- 
atories in Cairo and northwestern Persia followed. The Moors brought the astronomical 
knowledge of the Arabs into Spain, and the Toledan Tables of 1080 resulted from an 
awakening of scientific interest that brought about the establishment of schools of 
astronomy at Cordova and Toledo in the tenth century. 
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Courtesy of the Map Division of the Library of Congress. 


FiqaurE 129a.—An armillary sphere, one of the most important instruments 
of the ancient astronomers. 


The great voyages of western discovery began early in the 15th century, and chief 
among those who recognized the need for greater precision in navigation was Prince 
Henry ‘‘The Navigator” of Portugal. About 1420 he had an observatory constructed 
at Sagres, on the southern tip of Portugal, so that more accurate information might 
be available to his captains. Henry’s hydrographic expeditions added to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the mariner, and he was responsible for the simplification of 
many navigational instruments. 

The Sagres observatory was rudimentary, however, and not until 1472 was the 
first complete observatory built in Europe. In that year Bernard Walther, a wealthy 
astronomer, constructed the Nuremberg Observatory, and placed Regiomontanus in 
charge. Regiomontanus, born Johann Miiller, contributed a wealth of astronomical 
data of the greatest importance to the navigator. 
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The observatory at Cassel, built in 1561, had a revolving dome and an instrument 
capable of measuring altitude and azimuth at the same time. Tycho Brahe’s Urani- 
burgum Observatory, located on the Danish island Hveen, was opened in 1576, and 
the results of his observations contributed greatly to the navigator’s knowledge. 
Prior to the discovery of the telescope, the astronomer could increase the accuracy of 
his observations only by using larger instruments. Brahe used a quadrant with a 
radius of 19 feet, with which he could measure altitudes to 0/6, an unprecedented degree 
of precision at that time. He also had an instrument with which he could determine 
altitude and azimuth simultane- 
ously (fig. 129b). After Brahe, 
Kepler made use of the observ- 
atory and his predecessor’s rec- 
ords in determining the laws 
which bear his name. 

The telescope, the modern 
astronomer’s most important 
tool, was invented by Hans 
Lippershey about 1608. Galileo 
heard of Lippershey’s inven- 
tion, and soon improved upon 
it. In 1610 he discovered the 
four great moons of Jupiter, 
which led to the “longitude by 
eclipse’ method successfully 
used ashore for many years 
and experimented with at sea. 
With the 32-power telescope he 
eventually built, Galileo was 
able to observe clearly the 
motions of sun spots, by which 
he proved that the sun rotates 
on its axis. In Paris, in 1671, 
the French National Observa- 
tory was established. 

Greenwich Royal Observa- 
tory. England had no early 
ee -— — privately-supported observator- 
Courtesy of the Map Division of the Library of Congress. jeg guch as those on the conti- 


Figure 129b.—A reproduction of Brahe’s pelorus. This in- pent. The need for navigational 
strument was used to determine altitude and azimuth ; 
simultaneously. advancement was ignored by 


Henry VIII and Elizabeth I, but 
in 1675 Charles II, at the urging of John Flamsteed, Jonas Moore, Le Sieur de Saint- 
Pierre, and Christopher Wren, established the Greenwich Royal Observatory. Charles 
limited construction costs to £500, and appointed Flamsteed the first Astronomer Royal, 
at an annual salary of £100. The equipment available in the early years of the observa- 
tory consisted of two clocks, a ‘“‘sextant’’ of seven-foot radius, a quadrant of three-foot 
radius, two telescopes, and the star catalog published almost a century before by Tycho 
Brahe. Thirteen years passed before Flamsteed had an instrument with which he could 
determine his latitude accurately. In 1690 a transit instrument equipped with a telescope 
and vernier was invented by Romer, and he later added a vertical circle to the device. 
This enabled the astronomer to determine declination and right ascension at the same 
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time. One of these instruments was added to the equipment at Greenwich in 1721, 
replacing the huge quadrant previously used. The development and perfection of the 
chronometer in the next hundred years added further to the accuracy of observations. 

Other national observatories were constructed in the years that followed; at 
Berlin in 1705, St. Petersburg in 1725, Palermo in 1790, Cape of Good Hope in 1820, 
Parrametta in New South Wales in 1822, and Sydney in 1855. 

U. S. Naval Observatory.—The first observatory in the United States is said to 
have been built in 1831-1832 at Chapel Hill, N.C. ‘The Depot of Charts and Instru- 
ments, established in 1830, was the agency from which the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and the Naval Observatory evolved 36 years later. Under Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, the second Officer-in-Charge, the Depot about 1835 installed a small transit 
instrument for rating chronometers. The Mallory Act of 1842 provided for the 
establishment of a permanent observatory, and the director was authorized to purchase 
all such supplies as were necessary to continue astronomical study. The observatory 
was completed in 1844 and the results of its first observations were published two 
years later. Congress established the Naval Observatory as a separate agency in 
1866. In 1872 a refracting telescope with a 26-inch aperture, then the world’s largest, 
was installed. The observatory, located at Washington, D. C., has occupied its 
present site since 1893. 

The Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of Washington was 
built in 1904-05. The observatory’s 100-inch reflector telescope opened wider the 
view of the heavens, and enabled astronomers to study the movements of celestial 
bodies with greater accuracy than ever before. But a still finer tool was needed, and 
in 1934 the 200-inch reflector for the Palomar Mountain Observatory was cast. The 
six-million-dollar observatory was built by the Rockefeller General Education Board 
for the California Institute of Technology, which also operates the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory. The 200-inch telescope makes it possible to see individual stars 20,000,000 
light-years away and galaxies at least 1,600,000,000 light-vears away. 

As with earlier instruments, the telescope has about reached the limit of practical 
size. Present efforts are being directed toward application of the electron microscope 
to the telescope, to increase the range of present instruments. 

130. Almanacs.—From the beginning, astronomers have undoubtedly recorded 
the results of their observations. Tables computed from such results have been known 
for centuries. The work of Hipparchus, in the second century BC, and Ptolemy, 
in his famous Almagest, are examples. Then the Toledan Tables appeared in AD 
1080, and the Alfonsine Tables in 1252. Even with these later tables, however, few 
copies were made, for printing had not yet been invented, and those that were available 
were kept in the hands of astronomers. Not until the 15th century were the first 
almanacs printed and made available to the navigator. In Vienna, in 1457, George 
Purbach issued the first almanac. Fifteen years later the Nuremberg Observatory, 
under Regiomontanus, issued the first of the ephemerides it published until 1506. 
These tables gave the great maritime explorers of the age the most accurate information 
available. In 1474 Abraham Zacuto introduced his Almanach Perpetuum (fig. 130a) 
which contained tables of the sun’s declination in the most useful form yet available 
to the mariner. Tabulae Prutenicae, the first tables to be calculated on Copernican 
principles, were published by Erasmus Reinhold in 1551 and gave the mariner a clearer 
picture of celestial movements than anything previously available. The work of 
Brahe and Kepler at the Uraniburgum Observatory provided the basis for the 
publication of the Rudolphine Tables in 1627. 

Still, the information contained in these books was intended primarily for the use 
of the astronomer, and the navigator carried the various tables only that he might 
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make use of the portions applicable to his work. The first official almanac, Con- 
naissance des Temps, was issued by the French National Observatory in 1696. Urbain 


Leverrier was director at the time. 


During the 20 years he held the position, the 


French Observatory rose to its greatest prominence. 
In 1767 the British Nautical Almanac was first published. Nevil Maskelyne 
was then Astronomer Royal, and he provided the navigator with the best information 


available. 
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Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


Figure 130a.—An excerpt from the Portuguese 
Regimento do estrolalhio e do quadrante of about 
1509, giving the sun’s declination and other 
data based upon Zacuto’s calculations for the 
month of March. The first day of spring, the 
llth by the Julian calendar then in use, is 
marked by the symbol of Aries, the ram (T). 


major stars were given for the first of each month. 
In 1919 sunrise and sunset tables were added. 


distances were dropped. 


The book contained tables of the sun’s declination, and corrections to the 


observed altitude of Polaris. The moon's 
position relative to other celestial bodies 
was included at 12-hour intervals, and 
lunar distance tables gave the angular 
distance between the moon and certain 
other bodies at three-hour intervals. 

For almost a hundred years the 
British Nautical Almanac was the one 
used by American navigators, but in 1852 
the Depot of Charts and Instruments 
published the first American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac, for the year 1855. 

Early American almanacs were dis- 
tinguished by their excessive detail in some 
cases and shortage of data of importance 
to the navigator in others. Declination 
was given to the nearest 071 and the equa- 
tion of time to the nearest 0°01. Most 
figures were given only for noon at 
Greenwich, and a tedious interpolation 
was involved in converting the informa- 
tion to that at a given time at the 
longitude of the observer. Lunar dis- 
tances were given at three-hour intervals. 
Few star data were listed (fig. 130b). 

Since 1858 the American Nautical 
Almanac has been printed without the 
ephemeris section, that part of value 
chiefly to astronomers. Until 1908 the 
positions of the brighter stars were given 
only for January lst, and in relation to 
the meridian of Washington. Beginning 
in that year, the apparent places of 55 
In 1913 the tables of lunar 


One of the greatest inconveniences involved in using the old almanacs was the 


astronomical day, which began at noon of the civil day of the same date. This system 
was abolished in 1925, and the United States adopted the expression ‘‘civil time’’ to 
designate time by the new system. Greenwich hour angle was first published for the 
moon in the Lunar Ephemeris for Aviators for the last four months of 1929. This publi- 
cation became a supplement to the Nautical Almanac in 1931, and for 1932 the two 
were merged. 

The Air Almanac, designed by Lieutenant Commander P. V. H. Weems, was 
published for 1933, giving Greenwich hour angle for all bodies included. For 1934 
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this information was given in the Nautical Almanac, and the Air Almanac was dis- 
continued. The first British air almanac was published for the last quarter of 1937, 
and modified for 1939 with features followed closely in the first American Air Almanac, 
for 1941. In 1950 a revised Nautical Almanac appeared, patterned after the popular 
American Air Almanac. Starting with the 1953 edition, the British and American air 
almanacs were combined in a single publication. 
reverted to the expression ‘“‘mean time” in place of ‘‘civil time.” 


American nautical almanacs 
have been combined startin; 
with the edition for 1958. 

131. The navigational tri- 
angle.— It is customary for 
modern navigators to reduce 
their celestial observations by 
solving the triangle whose points 
are the elevated pole, the celes- 
tial body, and the zenith of the 
observer. The sides of this 
triangle are the polar distance 
of the body (codeclination), its 
zenith distance (coaltitude), and 
the polar distance of the zenith 
(colatitude of the observer). 

Lunar distances. A spheri- 
cal triangle was first used at 
sea in solving lunar distance 
problems. Simultaneous or 
nearly simultaneous observa- 
tions were made of the altitudes 
of the moon and the sun or a 
star near the ecliptic, and the 
angular distance between the 
moon and the otherbody. The 
zenith of the observer and the 
two celestial bodies formed the 
vertices of the triangle, whose 
sides were the two coaltitudes 
and the angular distance be- 
tween the bodies. By means 
of a mathematical calculation 
the navigator ‘cleared’ this 
distance of the effects of refrac- 
tion and parallax applicable to 
each altitude, and other errors. 
The corrected value was then 
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Figure 130b.—Star data from the 1855 Nautical Almanac. 


The annual corrections in declination and right ascension 
can be used to obtain reasonably correct values today. 


used as an argument for entering the almanac, which gave the true lunar distance from 
the sun and several stars at three-hour intervals. 
Previously, the navigator had set his watch, which could be relied upon for short 


periods, by a meridian transit observation to determine local apparent time. 


The 


equation of time was obtained from the almanac to establish local mean time; and this, 
applied to the Greenwich mean time of thelunar distance observation, gave the longitude. 
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The mathematics involved was tedious, and few mariners were capable of solving 
the triangle until Nathaniel Bowditch published his simplified method in 1802 in The 
New American Practical Navigator. Chronometers were reliable by that time, but their 
high cost prevented their general use aboard the majority of naval and merchant ships. 
Using Bowditch’s method, however, most navigators, for the first time, could determine 
their longitude, and so eliminate the need for parallel sailing and the lost time associ- 
ated with it. The popularity of the lunar distance method is indicated by the fact 
that tables for its solution were carried in the Amencan Nautical Almanac until the 
second decade of the 20th century. 

The determination of latitude was considered a separate problem, usually solved 
by means of a meridian altitude or an observation of Polaris. 

The time sight. The theory of the time sight (art. 2106) had been known to 
mathematicians since the dawn of spherical trigonometry, but not until the chronometer 
was developed could it be used by mariners. 

The time sight made use of the modern navigational triangle. The codeclination, 
or polar distance, of the body could be determined from the almanac. The zenith 
distance (coaltitude) was determined by observation. If the colatitude were known, 
three sides of the triangle were available. From these the meridian angle was com- 
puted. The comparison of this with the Greenwich hour angle from the almanac 
yielded the longitude. 

The time sight was mathematically sound, but the navigator was not always 
aware that the longitude determined was only as accurate as the latitude, and together 
they merely formed a point on what is known today as a line of position. If the ob- 
served body was on the prime vertical, the line of position ran north and south and a 
small error in latitude generally had little effect on the longitude. But when the body 
was close to the meridian, a small error in latitude produced a large error in longitude. 

The line of position by celestial observation (art. 1703) was unknown until dis- 
covered in 1837 by 30-year-old Captain Thomas H. Sumner, a Harvard graduate and 
son of a United States Congressman from Massachusetts. The discovery of the “Sum- 
ner line,’”’ as it is sometimes called, was considered by Maury ‘‘the commencement of 
& new era in practical iavigation.’”” In Sumner’s own words, the discovery took 
place in this manner: 

“Having sailed from Charleston, S. C., 25th November, 1837, bound to Greenock, 
a series of heavy gales from the Westward promised a quick passage; after passing the 
Azores, the wind prevailed from the Southward, with thick weather; after passing 
Longitude 21° W., no observation was had until near the land; but soundings were had 
not far, as was supposed, from the edge of the Bank. The weather was now more 
boisterous, and very thick; and the wind still Southerly; arriving about midnight, 
17th December, within 40 miles, by dead reckoning, of Tusker hght; the wind hauled 
S. E., true, making the Irish coast a lee shore; the ship was then kept close to the 
wind, and several tacks made to preserve her position as nearly as possible until day- 
light; when nothing being in sight, she was kept on E. N. E. under short sail, with heavy 
gales; at about 10 A. M. an altitude of the sun was observed, and the Chronometer time 
noted; but, having run so far without any observation, it was plain the Latitude by dead 
reckoning was liable to error, and could not be entirely relied on. 

“Using, however, this Latitude, in finding the Longitude by Chronometer, it was 
found to put the ship 15’ of Longitude, E. from her position by dead reckoning; which in 
Latitude 52° N. is 9 nautical miles; this seemed to agree tolerably well with the dead 
reckoning; but feeling doubtful of the Latitude, the observation was tried with a 
Latitude 10’ further N., finding this placed the ship E. N. E. 27 nautical miles, of the 
former position, it was tried again with a Latitude 20’ N. of the dead reckoning; this 
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Figure 131.—The first celestial line of position, obtained by Captain Thomas Sumner in 1837. 


also placed the ship still further E. N. E., and still 27 nautical miles further; these three 
positions were then seen to lie in the direction of Small’s light. It then at once appeared, 
that the observed altitude must have happened at all the three points, and at Small’s 
light, and at the ship, at the same instant of time; and it followed, that Small’s light must 
bear E. N. E., if the Chronometer was right. Having been convinced of this truth, the 
ship was kept on her course, E. N. E., the wind being still S. E., and in less than an hour, 
Small’s light was made bearing E. N. E. % E., and close aboard.”’ 

In 1843 Sumner published his book, A New and Accurate Method of Finding a 
Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection on Mercator’s Chart, which met with great acclaim. 
In it he proposed that a single time sight be solved twice, as he had done (fig. 131), 
using latitudes somewhat greater and somewhat less than that arrived at by dead reckon- 
ing, and joining the two positions obtained to form the line of position. It is significant 
that Sumner was able to introduce this revolutionary principle without seriously up- 
setting the method by which mariners had been navigating for years. Perhaps he 
realized that a better method could be derived, but almost certainly navigators would 
not have accepted the line of position so readily had he recommended that they abandon 
altogether the familiar time sight. 
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The Sumner method required the solution of two time sights to obtain each line 
of position. Many older navigators preferred not to draw the lines on their charts, 
but to fix their position mathematically by a method which Sumner had also devised 
and included in his book. This was a tedious procedure, but a popular one. Lecky 
recommended the method, and it was still in use early in the 20th century. 

The alternative to working two time sights in the Sumner method was to determine 
the azimuth of the body and to draw a line perpendicular to it through the point 
obtained by working a single time sight. Several decades after the appearance of 
Sumner’s book, this method was made available to navigators through the publication 
of accurate azimuth tables, and the system was widely used until comparatively recent 
times. The 1943 edition of the American Practical Navigator included examples of its 
use. The two-minute azimuth tables still found on many ships were designed 
principally for this purpose. The mathematical solution for azimuth was not at first 
a part of the time sight. 

The St.-Hilaire altitude difference method. Commander Adolphe-Laurent- 
Anatole Marceq de Blonde de Saint-Hilaire, of the French Navy, introduced the altitude 
difference method of determining the line of position in 1875. This method, long known 
as the ‘“‘new navigation,” has become the basis of virtually all celestial navigation. 

132. Modern methods of celestial navigation—Sumner gave the mariner the 
line of position; St.-Hilaire the altitude difference or intercept method. Others who 
followed these men applied their principles to provide the navigator with rapid means 
for determining his position. The new navigational methods developed by these 
men, although based upon work done earlier, are largely a product of the 20th century. 

Four hundred years ago Pedro Nunes used a globe to obtain a fix by two altitudes 
of the sun, and the azimuth angles. Fifty years later Robert Hues determined his 
latitude on a globe by using two observations and the time interval between them. 
G. W. Littlehales, of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, advocated using a stere- 
ographic projection to obtain computed altitude and azimuth in his Altitude, Azimuth, 
and Geographical Position, published in 1906. 

Various graphic and mechanical methods have also been proposed. Of these, 
only the Star Altitude Curves of Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), has had wide 
usage, and this almost entirely among aviators. During World War IT some aircraft 
were fitted with a device called an “astrograph,’’ which projected star altitude curves 
from film upon a special plotting sheet. The curves could be moved to allow for the 
earth’s rotation. When they were properly oriented, part of the line of position could 
be traced on the plotting sheet. More generally, however, the navigational triangle 
has been solved mathematically or by the use of tables. 

Spherical trigonometry is the basis for solving every navigational triangle, and 
until about 80 years ago the navigator had no choice but to completely solve each 
triangle himself. The cosine formula is a fundamental spherical trigonometry formula 
by which the navigational triangle can be conveniently solved. This formula was 
commonly used in lunar distance solutions when they were first introduced, but, 
because ambiguous results are obtained when the azimuth is close to 90° or 270°, 
mathematicians turned to the haversine, which has the advantage of increasing 
numerically from 0° to 180°. The cosine-haversine formula (art. 2109) was used 
by navigators until recent years. 

Toward the end of the 19th century the “short” methods began to appear. About 
1875, A. C. Johnson of the British Royal Navy published his book On Finding the 
Latitude and Longitude in Cloudy Weather. No plotting was involved in Johnson’s 
method, but he made use of the principle that a single time sight be worked, rather 
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than the two that Sumner proposed, and the line of position drawn through the point 
thus determined. 

In 1879 Percy L. H. Davis, of the British Nautical Almanac Office, and Captain 
J. E. Davis collaborated on a Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth Table, which enabled the 
navigator to lay down a line of position using a computed azimuth. Chronometer 
Tables, published by Percy Davis 20 years later, covered latitudes up to 50° and gave 
local hour angle values for selected altitudes to one minute of arc. In 1905 his Requisite 
Tables were issued, enabling the mariner to ‘‘solve spherical triangles with three variable 
errors.”’ 

These were the first of a large number of “‘short’’ solutions which followed the 
work of Marcq St.-Hilaire. Generally, they consist of adaptations of the formulas 
of spherical trigonometry, and tables of logarithms in a convenient arrangement. It 
is customary for such methods to divide the navigational triangle into two right spher- 
ical triangles by dropping a perpendicular from one vertex to the side opposite. In 
some methods, partial solutions are made and the results tabulated. Aquino and 
Braga of Brazil; Ball, Comrie, Davis, and Smart of England; Bertin, Hugon, and 
Souillagouet of France; Fuss of Germany; Ogura and Yonemura of Japan; Blackburne 
of New Zealand; Pinto of Portugal; Garcia of Spain; and Ageton, Driesonstok, Gingrich, 
Rust, and Weems of the United States are but a few of those providing such solutions. 
Although “inspection tables’ have largely superseded them, many of these “short” 
methods are still in use, kept alive largely by the compactness of their tables and the 
universality of their application. They are an intermediate step between the tedious 
earlier solutions and the fast tabulated ones, and they encouraged the navigator to 
work to a practical precision. The earlier custom of working to a precision not justified 
by the accuracy of the information used created a false sense of security in the mind 
of some navigators, especially those of little experience. 

A book of tabulated solutions, from which an answer can be extracted by inspec- 
tion, is not a new idea. Lord Kelvin, generally considered the father of modern 
navigational methods, expressed interest in such a method. However, solution of the 
hundreds of thousands of triangles involved would have made the project too costly 
if done by hand. Modern electronic computers have provided a practical means of pre- 
paring the tables. In 1936 the first published volume of H.O. Pub. No. 214 was made 
available, and later H.O. Pub. No. 249 was provided for air navigators. British editions 
of both these sets of tables have been published, and a ees edition of H.O. Pub. 
No. 214 is being published. 


Electronic Navigation 


133. Electricity——Twenty-five hundred years ago Thales of Miletus commented 
upon basic electrical phenomena, but more than two millenniums were to pass before 
men first approached a clear understanding of electricity and the uses to which it 
could be put. 

Until about 1682 the only known method of creating electricity was by rubbing 
glass with silk or amber with wool. Then Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg invented 
an “electric machine’ and made possible the creation of electricity for experimental 
work. The Leyden jar, the electrical condenser (or machine) commonly used today, 
had its ongin in 1745 when its principle was accidentally discovered independently by 
P. van Musschenbroek, of the University of Leyden, and von Kleist. 

Stephen Gray, about 1729, demonstrated the difference between conductors and 
non-conductors, or insulators, and ten years later Hawkesbee and DuFay, working 
independently, each discovered the positive and negative qualities of electricity. 
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In the middle of the 18th century Sir William Watson of England, developer of 
the Leyden jar in essentially its present form, sent electricity more than two miles by 
wire. Whether Watson was aware of the tremendous possibilities his experiment 
demonstrated is not known. Twenty-five years later, about 1774, Lesage devised 
what is believed to have been the first method of electrical communication. He had 
a separate wire for each letter of the alphabet and momentarily charged the appropriate 
wire to send each letter. 

A German scholar, Francis Aepinus (1728-1802), was the first to recognize the 
reciprocal relationship of electricity and magnetism. In 1837 Karl Gauss and Wilhelm 
Weber collaborated in inventing a reflecting galvanometer for use in telegraphic work, 
which was the forerunner of the galvanometer at one time employed in submarine 
signaling. Michael Faraday (1791-1867), in a lifetime of experimental work, con- 
tributed most of what is known today in the field of electromagnetic induction. In 
1864 James Clerk Maxwell of Edinburgh made public his electromagnetic theory of 
light. Many consider it the greatest single advancement in.man’s knowledge of 
electricity. 

134. Electronics.—In 1887 Heinrich Hertz provided the proof of Maxwell’s theory 
by producing electromagnetic waves and showing that they could be reflected. A 
decade later Joseph J. Thomson discovered the electron and so provided the basis for 
the development of the vacuum tube by Fleming and DeForest. In 1899 R. A. Fes- 
senden pointed out that directional reception of radio signals was possible if a single 
coil or frame aerial was used as the receiving antenna. In 1895 Guglielmo Marconi 
transmitted a ‘‘wireless” message a distance of about one mile. By 1901 he was able 
to communicate between stations more than 2,000 miles apart. The following year 
Arthur Edwin Kennelly and Oliver Heaviside introduced the theory of an ionized 
layer in the atmosphere and its ability to reflect radio waves. Pulse ranging had its 
origin in 1925 when Gregory Breit and Merle A. Tuve used this principle to measure 
the height of the ionosphere. 

135. Application of electronics to navigation.—Perhaps the first application of 
electronics to navigation was the transmission of radio time signals (art. 1909) in 1903, 
thus permitting the mariner to check his chronometer at sea. Telegraphic time signals 
had been sent since 1865, providing a means of checking the chronometer in various 
ports. 

Next, radio broadcasts providing navigational warnings, begun in 1907 by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, helped increase the safety of navigation at sea. 

By the latter part of World War I the directional properties of a loop antenna 
were successfully utilized in the radio direction finder (art. 1202). The first radiobeacon 
was installed in 1921. 

Early 20th century experiments by Behm and Lanngevin led to the development, 
by the U.S. Navy, of the first practical echo sounder (art. 619) in 1922. 

As early as 1904, Christian Hulsmeyer, a German engineer, obtained patents in 
several countries on a proposed method of utilizing the reflection of radio waves as an 
obstacle detector and a navigational aid to ships. Apparently, the device was never 
constructed. In 1922 Marconi said, “It seems to me that it should be possible to 
design apparatus by means of which a ship could radiate or project a divergent beam 
of these rays (electromagnetic waves) in any desired direction, which rays if coming 
across a metallic object, such as another ship, would be reflected back to a receiver 
screened from the local transmitter on the sending ship, and thereby immediately 
reveal the presence and bearing of the other ship in fog or thick weather.” 

In that same year of 1922 two scientists, Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, 
testing a communication system at the Naval Aircraft Radio Laboratory at 
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Anacostia, D. C., noted fluctuations in the signals when ships passed between stations 
on opposite sides of the Potomac River. Although the potential value of the discovery 
was recognized, work on its exploitation did not begin until March 1934, when Young 
suggested to Dr. Robert M. Page, an assistant, that this might bear further invest1- 
gation. By December, Page had constructed a pulse-signal device that determined 
the positions of aircraft. This was the first radar (art. 1208). In the spring of 1935 
the British, unaware of American efforts, began work in this field, and developed 
radar independently. In 1937 the USS Leary tested the first seagoing radar. In 1940 
United States and British scientists combined their efforts, resulting in more rapid 
progress. Probably no scientific or industrial development in history expanded so 
rapidly in all phases—research, development, design, production, trials, and training— 
and on such a scale. In 1945, at the close of hostilities of World War II, radar was 
made available for commercial use. 

Meanwhile, the pulse technique upon which radar is based was utilized for other 
navigational aids. Work on loran (art. 1302) began at the Radiation Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1941. By the end of 1942 the first 
stations had been established, in the North Atlantic. Installations in the Aleutians 
and the South Pacific soon followed. With the termination of hostilities, loran, like 
radar, was made available for public use. A somewhat similar system, gee (art. 1308), 
was developed simultaneously in Great Britain. Another pulse system, shoran (art. 
1213), was developed by the United States for bombing through undercast. Following 
World War II this aid was further perfected and used for measurement of distances 
in surveying. A lower-frequency, longer-range system called electronic position indi- 
eator (EPI) (art. 1213) was developed by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for use 
in locating survey ships a considerable distance offshore. Another American develop- 
ment, Raydist (arts. 1214, 1311), is used in accurate measurement of distance for 
surveying and for ship speed trials. Raydist; Decea (art. 1309), a British hyperbolic 
system of high accuracy used for navigation and surveying; and lorae (art. 1310), a 
somewhat similar American system, use continuous waves, rather than pulses. Not 
only are such devices improving the accuracy of charted features, but they may well 
apply directly to geodesy, permitting a more accurate determination of the size and 
shape of the earth, for they make possible measurement of distances across previously 
inaccessible terrain. 

A rotating electronic beam was utilized during World War II in the German navi- 
gation system called sonne (art. 1206), later further perfected by the British under the 
name consol (art. 1206). 

In air navigation electronics was used to develop an automatic direction finder. 
Four-course radio ranges (art. 1207) and the more recent vortae (art. 1207) have 
been used to mark the federal airways. Electronics has various applications to traffic 
control in congested areas, and in low-visibility approach systems permitting landings 
under conditions of reduced horizontal and vertical visibility. 

Electronics permits measurement of weather conditions at various heights and 
distances from observing stations, and the transmission of observations from isolated 
stations to weather centrals. Radar is permitting study of the structure and movement 
of thunderstorms. 

High-speed electronic computers make practicable the modern inspection table, and 
rapidly perform lengthy computations which make it possible for loran tables and charts 
to become available to the navigator almost as soon as new stations are operational. 

The application of electronics to navigation is almost limitless. Many systems 
not mentioned have been suggested, and undoubtedly new ones will be operational in 
the future. 
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Conclusion 


136. Navigation has come a long way, but there is no evidence that it is nearing 
the end of its development. Progress will continue as long as man remains unsatisfied 
with the means at his disposal. 

Perhaps the best guides to the future are the desires of the present, for a want 
usually precedes an acquisition. Pytheas and his contemporaries undoubtedly dreamed 
of devices to indicate direction and distance. The 16th century navigator had these, 
and wanted a method of determining longitude at sea. The 18th century navigator 
could determine longitude, but found the task a tedious one, and perhaps longed to be 
freed from the drudgery of navigation. The modern navigator is still seeking further 
release from the work of navigation, and now wants to be freed from the limitations of 
weather. 

There is little probability of further major development in the simplification of 
tables for celestial navigation. Further release from the work of navigation is more 
likely to come through another approach—automation. 

This process might be said to have started with the application of electronics to 
computation. The direct use of electronics in navigation is more spectacular, but in 
this it 1s vulnerable to jamming by an unfriendly power, intentional or accidental 
mechanical damage, natural failure, propagation limitations in certain areas and at 
certain times, and accuracy limitations at long ranges. 

In the future, it is likely that electronics will be applied increasingly as an additional 
source of energy to extend the range of usefulness of other methods, rather than to re- 
place them. To date electronics has been related primarily to piloting, extending its 
range far to sea, and permitting its use in periods of foul weather. In the future it can 
be expected to play an increasingly important role in the field of dead reckoning and 
celestial navigation. Inertial and Doppler systems (art. 809) are under development 
for use in guided missiles and aircraft, and a geomagnetic electrokinetograph (GEK) 
(art. 611) has been developed to measure the cross component of a current by means 
of two electrodes towed astern a vessel, utilizing the earth’s magnetic field. Radio 
astronomy (art. 1102) may provide a practical means of determining position astro- 
nomically through overcast. Star trackers and electronic recorders and computers may 
further extend the application of electronics to celestial navigation. 

It is not inconceivable that a fix may some day be automatically and continuously 
available, perhaps on latitude and longitude dials. However, when this is accomplished, 
by one or a combination of systems, it will be but a short additional step to feed this 
information electronically to a pen which will automatically trace the path of the vessel 
across a chart. Another short step would be to feed the information electrically to a 
device to control the movements of the vessel, so that it would automatically follow 
a predetermined track. 

When this has been accomplished, new problems will undoubtedly arise, for it 1s 
not likely that the time will ever come when there will be no problems to be solved. 

137. The navigator.—It might seem that when complete automation has been 
achieved, all of the work of the navigator will have been eliminated. However, advance 
planning of route and schedule will undoubtedly require human intelligence. So will 
the interpretation of results en route, and the alteration of schedule when circumstances 
render this desirable. Unless the automatic system can be made 100 percent reliable— 
a remote prospect for the foreseeable future—it will need checking from time to time, 
and provision will have to be made for other, perhaps cruder, methods in the event of 
failure. 
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Until such time as mechanization may become complete and perfect, the prudent 
navigator will not permit himself to become wholly dependent upon ‘“‘black boxes’’ 
which may fail at crucial moments, or ready-made solutions that may not be available 
when most needed. Today and in the future, as in the past, a knowledge of fundamental 
principles is essential to adequate navigation. If the navigator contents himself with 
the ability to read dials or look up answers in a book, he will be of questionable value. 
His future, if he has one, will be in jeopardy. 

Human beings who entrust their lives to the skill and knowledge of a navigator are 
entitled to expect him to be capable of handling any reasonable emergency. When 
his customary tools or methods are denied him, they have a right to expect him to have 
the necessary ability to take them safely to their destination, however elementary the 
knowledge and means available to him. 

The wise navigator uses all reliable aids available to him, and seeks to understand 
their uses and limitations. He learns to evaluate his various aids when he has means 
for checking their accuracy and reliability, so that he can adequately interpret their 
indications when his resources are limited. He stores in his mind the fundamental 
knowledge that may be needed in an emergency. Machines may reflect much of the 
science of navigation, but only a competent human can practice the art of navigation. 
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CHAPTER II 
BASIC DEFINITIONS 


201. Navigation is the process of directing the movements of a craft from one 
point to another. The word navigate is from the Latin navigatus, the past participle 
of the verb navrigere, which is derived from the words navis, meaning “ship,’’ and 
agere, meaning “‘to move” or “to direct.’”? Navigation of water craft is called marine 
navigation to distinguish it from navigation of aircraft, called air navigation. Naviga- 
tion of a vessel on the surface is sometimes called surface navigation to distinguish it 
from underwater navigation of a submerged vessel. The expression submarine naviga- 
tion is applicable to a submarine, whether submerged or on the surface: Navigation of 
vehicles across land or ice is called land navigation. The expression lifeboat navigation 
is used to refer to navigation of lifeboats or life rafts, generally involving rather crude 
methods. The expression polar navigation refers to navigation in the regions near the 
geographical poles of the earth, where special techniques are employed. 

The principal divisions of navigation are as follows: 

Dead reckoning is the determination of position by advancing a known position 
for courses and distances. A position so determined is called a dead reckoning position. 
It is generally accepted that the course steered and the speed through the water should 
be used, but the expression 1s also used to refer to the determination of position by 
use of the course and speed expected to be made good over the ground, thus making an 
estimated allowance for disturbing elements such as current and wind. A position 
so determined is better called an estimated position. The expression “dead reckoning”’ 
probably originated from use of the Dutchman’s log, a buoyant object thrown over- 
board, to determine the speed of the vessel relative to the object, which was assumed 
to be dead in the water. Apparently, the expression deduced reckoning was used 
when allowance was made for current and wind. It was often shortened to ded 
reckoning and the similarity of this expression to dead reckoning was undoubtedly the 
source of the confusion that is still associated with these expressions. 

Piloting (or pilotage) is navigation involving frequent or continuous determina- 
tion of position or a line of position relative to geographic points, to a high order of 
accuracy. It is practiced in the vicinity of land, dangers, aids to navigation, etc., and 
requires good judgment and almost constant attention and alertness on the part of the 
navigator. 

Electronic navigation involves the use of electronic equipment in any way. It 
may be called radio navigation if any form of radio is used. Sonic navigation, involving 
the use of sound waves, becomes part of electronic navigation when electronic equip- 
ment is used in the control, production, transmission, reception, or amplification of 
sound signals. Electronic navigation overlaps piloting, and as electronic equipment is 
developed to make celestial observations (art. 1102), it becomes intimately associated 
with celestial navigation. 

Celestial navigation 1s navigation with the aid of celestial bodies. 

202. The earth is approximately an oblate spheroid (a sphere fattened at the 
poles). Its dimensions and the amount of flattening are not known exactly, but the 
values determined by the English geodesist A. R. Clarke in 1866, as defined by the 
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U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880, 
are used for charts of North America. Ac- 
cording to these dimensions the longer or 
equatorial radius, a, is 3,443.96 nautical, or 
3,963.23 statute, miles and the shorter or po- 
lar radius, b, is 3,432.28 nautical, or 3,949.79 
statute, miles. ae *) 
is3,440.06 nautical, or 3,958.75 statute, miles. 
The “‘oblateness” or amount of flattening is 
a—b =11.68 1 a 

—= =——. or if a and b 
a@ 3443.96 295 294.98 
are computed to additional decimal places. 
For many navigational purposes the earth 
is assumed to be a sphere, without intoler- 
able error. 

The axis of rotation or polar axis of 
the earth is the line connecting the north 
pole and the south pole. 

203. Circles of the earth.—<A great 
circle is the line of intersection of a sphere 
and a plane through the center of the 
sphere. This is the largest circle that can 
be drawn on a sphere. The shortest line 
on the surface of a sphere between two 
points on that surface is part of a great 
circle. On the spheroidal earth the short- 


The mean radius 


Figure 203a.—The planes of the meridians meet 
at the polar axis. 


est line is called a geodesic. A great circle is a near enough approximation of a geo- 


desic for most problems of navigation. 


A small circle is the line of intersection of a sphere and a plane which does not 


Fictre 203b.—Circles and coordinates of the 
earth. All parallels except the equator are 
small circles; the equator and meridians are 
great circles. 


pass through the center of the sphere. 

A meridian is a great circle through the 
geographical poles of the earth. Hence, all 
meridians meet at the poles, and their planes 
intersect each other in a line, the polar axis 
(fig. 203a). The term meridian is usually 
applied to the upper branch only, that half 
from pole to pole which passes through a 
given point. The other half is called the 
lower branch. 

The prime meridian is that meridian 
used as the origin for measurement of longi- 
tude (fig. 203b). The prime meridian used 
almost universally is that through the 
original position of the British Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, near London. 

The equator is the terrestrial great 
circle whose plane is perpendicular to 
the polar axis (fig. 203c). It is midway 
between the poles. 
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A parallel or parallel of latitude is a circle on the surface of the earth, parallel to 
the plane of the equator (fig. 203d). It connects all points of equal latitude. The 
equator, a great circle, is 
a limiting case connecting 
points of 0° latitude. The 
poles, single points at lati- 
tude 90°, are the other 
limiting case. All other 
parallels are small circles. 

204. Position on the 
earth.—A position on the 
surface of the earth (except 
Pp . at either of the poles) may 
ge be defined by two magni- 
_———_—s tudes called coordinates. 

~~" Those customarily used are 
latitude and longitude. A 
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Figure 203c.—The equator is a great circle midway between the poles, known geographical posi- 
tions. 


Latitude (L, lat.) is angular distance from the equator, measured northward or 
southward along a meridian from 0° at the equator to 90° at the poles (fig. 203b). It 
is designated north (N) or south (S) to indicate the direction of measurement. 

The difference of latitude (1) between two places is the angular length of arc of 
any meridian between their parallels (fig. 203b). It is the numerical difference of the 
latitudes if the places are 
on the same side of the 
equator, and the sum if 
they are on opposite sides. 
It may be designated north 
(N) or south (S) when ap- 
propriate. 

The middle or mid 
latitude (Lm) between two 
places on the same side of 
the equator is half the sum 
of their latitudes. Mid 
latitude is labeled N or S 
to indicate whether it is 
north or south of the equa- 
tor. The expression is 
occasionally used with ref- Figure 203d.—A parallel of latitude is parallel to the equator. 
erence to two places on 
opposite sides of the equator, when it is equal to half the difference between the two 
latitudes, and takes the name of the place farthest from the equator. However, this 
usage is misleading, as it lacks the significance usually, associated with the expression. 
When the places are on opposite sides of the equator, two mid latitudes are generally 
used, the average of each latitude and 0°. 
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Longitude (\, long.) is the arc of a parallel or the angle at the pole between the 
prime meridian and the meridian of a point on the earth, measured eastward or west- 
ward from the prime meridian through 180° (fig. 203b). It is designated east (E) or 
west (W) to indicate the direction of measurement. 

The difference of longitude (DLo) between two places is the shorter arc of the 
parallel or the smaller angle at the pole between the meridians of the two places (fig. 
203b). If both places are on the same side (east or west) of Greenwich, DLo is the 
numerical difference of the longitudes of the two places; if on opposite sides, DLo is 
the numerical sum unless this exceeds 180°, when it is 360° minus the sum. The dis- 
tance between two meridians at any parallel of latitude, expressed in distance units, 
usually nautical miles, is called departure (p). It represents the distance made good 
to the east or west as a craft proceeds from one point to another. Its numerical value 
between any two meridians decreases with increased latitude, while DLo is numerically 
the same at any latitude. Either DLo or p may be designated east (E) or west (W) 
when appropriate. 

205. Distance on the earth.—Distance (D, dist.) is the spatial separation of two 
points, and is expressed as the length of a line joining them. On the surface of the 
earth it is usually stated in 
miles. Navigators customarily 
use the nautical mile (mi., M) 


of 6,076.10333 .. . feet (1,852 
meters exactly). This is the 
value suggested by the Interna- 


tional Hydrographic Bureau in 
1929, and since adopted by most 
maritime nations. It is often 
called the international nautical 
mile to distinguish it from 
slightly different values used 
by some countries. The United 
States adopted the international 
nautical mile on July 1, 1954. 

For most navigational pur- 
poses the nautical mile is con- 
sidered the length of one minute 
of latitude, or of any great 
circle of the earth, regardless 
of location. On the Clarke 
spheroid of 1866, used for Figure 205.—A rhumb line or loxodrome. 
mapping North America, the 
length of one minute of latitude varies from about 6,046 feet at the equator to 
approximately 6,108 feet at the poles. The length of one minute of a great circle of 
a sphere having an area equal to that of the earth, as represented by this spheroid, 
is 6,080.20 United States feet (one U.S. foot equals 1.00000373 British feet). This 
was the standard value of the nautical mile in the United States prior to adoption 
of the international value. A geographical mile is the length of one minute of the 
equator, or about 6,087 feet. 

The land or statute mile (mi., m) of 5,280 feet is commonly used for navigation 
on rivers and lakes, notably the Great Lakes of North America. 

The nautical mile is about 38/33 or approximately 1.15 statute miles. A conver- 
sion table for nautical and statute miles is given in table 20. 
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Distance, as customarily used by the navigator, refers to the length of the rhumb 
line connecting two places. This is a line making the same oblique angle with all 
meridians. Meridians and parallels (including the equator) which also maintain con- 
stant true directions, may be considered special cases of the rhumb line. Any other 
rhumb line spirals toward the pole, forming a loxodromic curve or loxodrome (fig. 205). 
Distance along the great circle connecting two points is customarily designated great- 
circle distance. 

206. Speed (S) is rate of motion, or distance per unit of time. 

A knot (kn.), the unit of speed commonly used in navigation, is a rate of one nautical 
mile per hour. The expression “knots per hour’ refers to acceleration, not speed. 

Sometimes the expression speed of advance (SOA) is used to indicate the speed 
expected to be made good over the ground, and speed over ground (SOG) the actual 
speed made good over the ground. 

207. Direction on the earth.— Direction is the position of one point relative to 
another, without reference to the distance between them. In navigation, direction is 
customarily expressed as the angular difference in degrees from a reference direction, 
usually north or the ship’s head. Compass directions (east, south by west, etc.) or points 
(of 11%° or \: of a circle) are seldom used by modern navigators for precise directions. 

Course (C, Cn) is the intended horizontal direction of travel, expressed as angular 
distance from north, usually from 000° at north, clockwise through 360°. Strictly, 
the term applies to direction through the water, not the direction intended to be made 
good over the ground, but in common American usage it 1s applied to either. Course 
made good is the single course from the point of departure to point of arrival at any 
given time. Sometimes the expression course of advance (COA) is used to indicate 
the direction expected to be made good over the ground, and course over ground 
(COG) the actual direction made good over the ground. Course line is a line extending 
in the direction of a course. 

In making computations it is sometimes convenient to express & course as an 
angle from either north or south, through 90° or 180°. In this case it is designated 
course angle (C) and should be properly labeled to indicate the origin (prefix) and 
direction of measurement (suffix). Thus, C N35°E = Cn 035° (000°+ 35°), C N 155° W 
= Cn 205° (360°—155°), C S47°E = Cn 133° (180°—47°). But Cn 260° may be 
either C N 100° W or C S80°W, depending upon the conditions of the problem. 

The symbol C is always used for course angle, and is usually used for course where 
there is little or no possibility of confusion. 

Track (TR) is the path actually followed by a vessel, or the path of proposed 
travel. It differs from course and course made good by including the element of distance 
as well as direction, although the term is occasionally used to refer to direction only. 
However, the path actually followed is usually a somewhat irregular line. The path 
of proposed travel consists of one or a series of course lines from the point of departure 
to the destination, along which it is intended the vessel will proceed. A great circle 
which a vessel intends to follow approximately is called a great-circle track. 

Heading (Hdg., SH) is the direction in which a vessel is pointed, expressed as 
angular distance from north, usually from 000° at north, clockwise through 360°. 
Heading should not be confused with course. Heading is a constantly changing value 
as a vessel oscillates or yaws back and forth across the course or as the direction of 
motion is temporarily changed, as in avoiding an obstacle. Course is a predetermined 
value and usually remains constant for a considerable time (fig. 207a). 

Bearing (B, Bn) is the direction of one terrestrial poimt from another, expressed 
as angular distance from a reference direction, usually from 000° at the reference 
direction, clockwise through 360°. When measured through 90° or 180° from exther 
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Figure 207a.—Course (line), course (line) made good, track, and heading. 


north or south, it is called bearing angle (B), which bears the same relationship to 
bearing as course angle does to course. Bearing and azimuth are sometimes used inter- 
changeably, but the latter is better reserved exclusively for reference to horizontal 
direction of a point on the celestial sphere from a point on the earth. 

A relative bearing (RB) is one relative to the heading, or to the vessel itself. It is 
usually measured from 000° at the heading, clockwise through 360°. However, it is 
sometimes conveniently measured right or left from 0° at the ship’s head through 180°. 
This is particularly true when using table 7. Older methods, such as indicating the 
number of degrees or points from some part of the vessel (10° forward of the starboard 
beam, two points on the port quarter, etc.) are seldom used by modern navigators to 
indicate precise directions, except for bearings dead ahead or astern, or broad on the 
bow, beam, or quarter. 

To convert a relative bearing to a bearing from north (fig. 207b), express the rela- 
tive bearing in terms of the 0°-360° system and add the heading: 

Bn=RB+SH 
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Thus, if another vessel bears 127° relative from a ship whose heading is 150°, the bearing 
from north is 127°+150°=277°. If the total exceeds 360°, subtract this amount. 
To convert a bearing from north to a relative bearing, subtract the heading: 
RB=Bn—SH 
Thus, a lightship which bears 241° from north bears 241°—137°=104° relative from 
a ship whose heading is 137°. If SH is larger than Bn, add 360° to Bn before sub- 
tracting. 
Problems 


204. Given.—Point A: L 37°21/4N, A 143°18/8W; Point B: L 43°04/1N, X 
11°47/3E; Point C: L 63°24/4S, \ 132°06/9E; Point D: L 2°36’6S,  168°01/2 W. 

Required.—(1) The difference of latitude between A and B, between A and C, 
and between C and D. 

(2) The difference of longitude between A and B, A and C, and B and C. 

Answers.—(1) lan 5°42'7N, lac 100°45/8S, lop 60°47/8.N; (2) DLoy, 155°06/1E, 
DLouc 84°34'3 W, DLosc 120°19‘6E. 

205a. The distance between points E and F is 258.4 nautical miles. 

Required.—The distance in statute miles between points £ and F'(1) by proportion, 
using the ratio given in article 205; (2) by conversion factor, using the value given in 
article 205; (3) by table 20. 

Answers.—(1) D 297.6 m, (2) D 297.2 m, (3) D 297.4 m. 

205b. The distance between points G and H is 83.3 statute miles. 

Required.—The distance in nautical miles between points G and H (1) by propor- 
tion, using the ratio given in article 205; (2) by conversion factor, using the value given 
in article 205; (3) by table 20. 

Answers.—(1) D 72.3 M, (2) D 72.4 M, (3) D 72.4 M. 

206a. A ship is steaming at 18.5 knots. 

Required.—The speed in statute miles per hour. 

Answer.—S 21.3 mph. 

206b. A motorboat is traveling at 30 statute miles per hour. 

Required.—The speed in knots. 

Answer.—S 26 kn. 

207a. Required—Convert the following course angles to courses: (1) N127°W, 
(2) S3°W, (3) N99°E, (4)S171°E. 

Answers.—(1) Cn 233°, (2) Cn 183°, (3) Cn 099°, (4) Cn 009°. 

207b. Required—Convert the following courses to course angles, giving the two 
possible answers of each: (1) 153°, (2) 257°. 

Answers.—(1) C N153°E or 827°, (2) C N 103° W or 877° W. 

207c. A ship is on course 151°. The following relative bearings are observed: 
(1) 006°, (2) 109°, (3) 255°, (4) broad on the port bow. 

Required.—The bearings from north. 

Answers.—(1) Bn 157°, (2) Bn 260°, (3) Bn 046°, (4) Bn 106°. 

207d. A ship is on course 244°. The following bearings from north are observed: 
(1) 041°, (2) 188°, (3) 332°. 

Required.—The relative bearings. 

Answers.—(1) RB 157°, (2) RB 304°, (3) RB 088°. 

207e. The captain of a ship on course 055° wishes to change course when a certain 
lighthouse is broad on the starboard beam. 

Required.—The bearing from north when the course is to be changed. 

Answer.—Bn 145°. 
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CHAPTER III 


CHART PROJECTIONS 
General 


301. The navigator’s chart.—A map is a conventional representation, usually on 
a plane surface, of all or part of the physical features of the earth’s surface or any part 
of it. A chart is such a representation intended primarily for navigation. A nautical 
or marine chart is one intended primarily for marine navigation. It generally shows 
depths of water (by soundings and sometimes also by depth curves), aids to navigation, 
dangers, and the outline of adjacent land and such land features as are useful to the 
navigator. 

Chart making presents the problem of representing the surface of a spheroid upon 
a plane surface. The surface of a sphere or spheroid is said to be undevelopable because 
no part of it can be flattened without distortion. A map- or chart projection is a 
method of representing all or part of the surface of a sphere or spheroid upon a plane 
surface. The process is one of transferring points on the surface of the sphere or 
spheroid onto a plane, or onto a developable surface (one that can be flattened to form 
a plane) such as a cylinder or cone. If points on the surface of the sphere or spheroid 
are projected from a single point (including infinity), the projection is said to be per- 
spective or geometric. Most map projections are not perspective. 

302. Selecting a projection.—Each projection has distinctive features which make 
it preferable for certain uses, no one projection being best for all conditions. These 
distinctive features are most apparent on charts of large areas. As the area becomes 
smaller, the differences between various projections become less noticeable until on the 
largest-scale chart, such as of a harbor, all projections become practically identical. 
Some of the desirable properties are: 

1. True shape of physical features. 

2. Correct angular relationship. A projection with this characteristic is said to 
be confermal or orthomorphic. 

3. Equal area, or the representation of areas in their correct relative proportions. 

4. Constant scale values for measuring distances. 

5. Great circles represented as straight lines. 

6. Rhumb lines represented as straight lines. 

It is possible to preserve any one and sometimes more han one property in any 
one projection, but it is impossible to preserve all of them. For instance, a projection 
cannot be both conformal and equal area, nor can both great circles and rhumb lines 
be represented as straight lines. 

303. Types of projection.— Projections are usually classified primarily as to the 
type of developable surface to which the spherical or spheroidal surface is transferred. 
They are sometimes further classified as to whether the projection (but not neces- 
sarily the charts made by it) is centered on the equator (equatorial), a pole (polar), 
or some point or line between (oblique). The name of a projection often indicates its 
type and sometimes, in addition, its principal feature. 

The projection used most frequently by mariners is commonly called Mercator, 
after its inventor (art. 109). Classified according to type this is an equatorial cy- 
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lindrical orthomorphic projection, the cylinder conceived as being tangent along the 
equator. A similar projection based upon a cylinder tangent along a meridian is 
called transverse Mercator or transverse cylindrical orthomorphic. It is sometimes 
called inverse Mercator or inverse cylindrical orthomorphic. If the cylinder is tangent 
along a great circle other than the equator or a meridian, the projection is called 
oblique Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic. 

In a simple conic projection points on the surface of the earth are conceived as 
transferred to a tangent cone. In a Lambert conformal projection the cone inter- 
sects the earth (a secant cone) at two small circles. In a polyconic projection, a series 
of tangent cones is used. 

An azimuthal or zenithal projection is one in which points on the earth are trans- 
ferred directly toa plane. If the origin of the projecting rays is the center of the earth, 
a gnomonic projection results; if it is the point opposite the plane’s point of tangency, a 
stereographic projection; and if at infinity (the projecting lines being parallel to each 
other), an orthographic projection (fig. 303). The gnomonic, stereographic, and 

orthographic are perspective projections. 
In an azimuthal equidistant projection, 
which is not perspective, the scale of dis- 
tances is constant along any radial line 
c from the point of tangency. 
Cylindrical and plane projections can 
be considered special cases of conical 
B projections with the heights infinity and 
zero, respectively. 
A graticule is the network of latitude 
and longitude lines laid out in accordance 
C with the principles of any projection. 


Cylindrical Projections 


Figure 303.—Azimuthal projections: A, gno- 304. Features.—If a cylinder is placed 
monic; B, stereographic; C (at infinity), 
orthographic. around the earth, tangent along the equa- 


tor, and the planes of the meridians are 
extended, they intersect the cylinder in a number of vertical lines (fig. 304). These 
lines, all being vertical, are parallel, or everywhere equidistant from each other, un- 
like the terrestrial meridians, which become closer together as the latitude increases. 
On the earth the parallels of latitude are perpendicular to the meridians, forming circles 
of progressively smaller diameter as the latitude increases. On the cylinder they are 
shown perpendicular to the projected meridians, but because a cylinder is everywhere 
of the same diameter, the projected parallels are all the same size. 

If the cylinder is cut along a vertical line (a meridian) and spread out flat, the 
meridians appear as equally-spaced, vertical lines, and the parallels as horizontal 
lines. The spacing of the parallels relative to each other differs in the various types 
of cylindrical projections. 

The cylinder may be tangent along some great circle other than the equator, 
forming an oblique or transverse cylindrical projection, on which the pattern of lati- 
tude and longitude lines appears quite different, since the line of tangency and the 
equator no longer coincide. 

305. Mercator projection.—The only cylindrical projection widely used for navi- 
gation is the Mercator or equatorial cylindrical orthomorphic, named for its inventor 
Gerhard Kremer (Mercator), a Flemish geographer. It is not perspective and the 
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parallels cannot be located by geometrical projection, the spacing being derived mathe- 
matically. The use of a tangent cylinder to explain the development of the projection 
has been used, but the relationship of the terrestrial latitude and longitude lines to 
those on the cylinder is often carried beyond justification, resulting in misleading 
statements and illustrations. 

The distinguishing feature of the Mercator projection (fig. 305) among cylindrical 
projections is that both the meridians and parallels are expanded at the same ratio 
with increased latitude. The expansion is equal to the secant of the latitude, with a 
small correction for the ellipticity of the earth. Since the secant of 90° is infinity, the 
projection cannot include the poles. Ex- 
pansion is the same in all directions and 
angles are correctly shown, the projection 
being conformal. Rhumb lines appear as 
straight lines, the directions of which can 
be measured directly on the chart. Dis- 
tances can also be measured directly, to 
practical accuracy, but not by a single 
distance scale over the entire chart, unless 
the spread of latitude is small. The lati- 
tude scale is customarily used for measur- 
ing distances, the expansion of the scale 
being the same as that of distances at the 
same latitude. Great circles, except me- 
ridians and the equator, appear as curved 
lmes concave to the equator (fig. 310a). 
Small areas appear in their correct shape 
but of increased size unless they are near 
the equator. Plotting of positions by 
latitude and longitude is done by means 
of rectangular coordinates, as on any 
cylindrical projection. 

306. Meridional parts.—At the equa- 
tor a degree of longitude is approximately 
equal in length to a degree of latitude. 
As the distance from the equator increases, 
degrees of latitude remain approximately 
the same (not exactly because the earth is 
not quite a sphere), while degrees of longi- 
tude become progressively shorter. Since Figure 304.—A cylindrical projection. 
degrees of longitude appear everywhere 
the same length in the Mercator projection, it is necessary to increase the length of 
the meridians if the expansion is to be equal in all directions. Thus, to maintain the 
correct proportions between degrees of latitude and degrees of longitude, the former 
are shown progressively longer as the distance from the equator increases (fig. 305). 

The length of the meridian, as thus increased between the equator and any given 
latitude, expressed in minutes of the equator as a unit, constitutes the number of 
meridional parts (M) corresponding to that latitude. Meridional parts, given in table 
5 for every minute of latitude from the equator to the pole, affords facilities for con- 
structing a Mercator chart and for solving problems in Mercator sailing (art. 817). 
These values are for the Clarke spheroid of 1866. By means of table 4 they can be 
converted to the values for certain other spheroids and the sphere. 
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Figure 305.—A Mercator map of the world. 


The formula for meridional parts, given in the explanation to table 5, is derived from 
an integral representing the exact relationship. 

307. Mercator chart construction.—To construct a Mercator chart, first select 
the scale and then proceed as follows: 

Draw a series of vertical lines to represent the meridians, spacing them in accord- 
ance with the scale selected. If the chart is to include the equator, the distances of 
the various parallels from the equator are given directly in table 5, although it may be 
desirable to convert the tabulated values to more convenient units. Thus, if 1°(60’) 


1 
of longitude is to be shown as one inch, each meridional part will be g> or 0.01667 


inch in length. The distance, in inches, of any parallel from the equator is then 
determined by dividing its meridional parts by 60 or multiplying them by 0.01667. 

If the equator is not to be included, the meridional difference (m) is used. This 
is the difference between the meridional parts of the various latitudes and that of the 
lowest parallel (the one nearest the equator) to be shown. Distances so determined 
are measured from the lowest parallel. 

It is often desired to show a minimum area on a chart of limited size, to the largest 
possible scale. The scale is then dictated by the limitations. 

When the graticule has been completed, the features to be shown are located by 
means of the latitude and longitude scales. 

Ezxample.—A Mercator chart is to be constructed at the maximum scale on a sheet 
of paper 35 X 46 inches, with a minimum two-inch margin outside the neat line limiting 
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the charted area. The minimum area to be covered is lat. 44°-50° north and long. 
56°-68° west. 
Solution.—Step one: Determine which dimension to place horizontal. From table 
5 the meridional difference is: 
Maye 3456.6 
Mae 2929.6 
m 527.0 


The chart is to cover at least 12° (68°—56°) of longitude. The longitude is therefore 
to cover a distance of 12 X 60=720 meridional parts. Since there are a preater number 
of meridional parts of longitude to be shown than of latitude, the long dimension 1s 
placed horizontal. 

Step two: Determine whether the latitude or longitude is the limiting scale factor. 
The number of inches available for latitude coverage is 31 (35 inches minus 8 two-inch 
margin top and bottom). If 527 meridional parts are to be shown in 31 inches, each 
<= 0.05882 inch. There are 46—4=42 inches available for 

: ee : 42 
longitude, and therefore the length of each meridional part will be 759=0.05833 


meridional part will be 


inch. Thus, the longitude is the limiting scale factor, for all of the desired area 
could not be shown in the available space if the larger scale were to be used. Using 
the smaller scale, it is found that 30.74 inches (0.05833 527) will be needed to 
show the desired latitude coverage. The top and bottom margins can be increased 
slightly, or additional latitude coverage can be shown. If it is desired to include 
the additional coverage, the amount can be determined by dividing the available 
space, 31 inches, by the scale, 0.05833. This is 531.5 meridional parts, or 4.5 more than 
the minimum. By inspection of table 5, it is seen that the latitude can be extended 
either 3:3 below 44° or 2'9 above 50°. Suppose it is decided that the margin will be 
increased slightly and only the desired minimum coverage shown. 

Step three: Determine the spacing of the meridians and parallels. Meridians 1° or 
60’ apart will be placed 60 X 0.05833=3.50 inches apart. Next, determine each degree 
of latitude separately. First, compute the meridional difference between the lowest 
parallel and the various parallels to be shown: 


Mise 3013.5 Myge 3098.8 Mazo 3185.7 Mage 3274.2 Moo 3364.5 Mee 3456.6 
Mae 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 Mage 2929.6 


m 83.9 m 169.2 m 256.1 m 344.6 m 434.9 m 527.0 


Next, determine the distance of each parallel from that of I, 44°N by multiplying its 
meridional difference by the scale, 0.05833: 


L 44° to L 45°=0.05833 X 83.9= 4.89 in. 
L 44° to L 46°=0.05833 X 169.2= 9.87 in. 
L 44° to LL 47°=0.05833 X 256.1 = 14.94 in. 
L 44° to L. 48°=0.05833 x 344.6=20.10 in. 
L 44° to L 49°=0.05833 X 434.9=25.37 in. 
L 44° to L 50°=0.05833 X 527.0=30.74 in. 


Step four: Draw the graticule. Draw a horizontal line 2.13 inches (GS ne) 


from the bottom. Thisis the lower neat line. Label it ‘44°N.” Draw the right-hand 
neat line two inches from the edge. Label it ‘56° W.” Along the lower parallel 
measure off distances in units of 3.50 inches from \ 56° W at the right to \ 68°W at 
theleft. Through the points thus located draw vertical lines to represent the meridians. 
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Ficure 307.—The graticule of a Mercator chart oon L 44°N to L 50°N and from \ 56°W to 
d 68° W. 


Along any meridian measure upward from the horizontal line a series of distances as 
determined by the calculations above. Through these points draw horizontal lines 
to represent the parallels. Label the meridians and parallels as shown in figure 307. 

Step five: Mark off the latitude and longitude scales around the neat line. The 
scales can be graduated in units as small as desired. Determine the longitude scale 
by dividing the degrees into equal parts. Establish the latitude scale by computing 
each subdivision of a degree in the same manner as described above for whole degrees. 
In low latitudes degrees of latitude can be divided into equal parts without serious loss 
of accuracy. 

Step siz: Fill in the desired detail. 

In south latitude the distance between consecutive parallels increases toward 
the south. The top parallel is drawn first and distances measured downward from it. 
Latitude labels increase toward the south (down). 

In east longitude the longitude labels increase toward the east (right). 

308. Transverse and oblique Mercator projections.—If Mercator principles are 
used to construct a chart, but with the cylinder tangent along a meridian, a transverse 
Mercator or transverse cylindrical orthomorphic projection results. The word “‘in- 
verse’’ is sometimes uscd in place of “‘transverse” with the same meaning. If the cylinder 
is tangent at some great circle other than the equator or a meridian (fig. 308a), the 
projection is called oblique Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic. These 
projections utilize a fictitious graticule similar to but offset from the familiar network 
of meridians and parallels (fig. 308b). The tangent great circle is the fictitious 
equator. Ninety degrees from it are two fictitious poles. A group of great circles 
through these poles and perpendicular to the tangent great circle are the fictitious 
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Ficure 308b.—The fictitious graticule of an oblique Mercator 
projection. 
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meridians, while a series 
of circles parallel to the 
plane of the tangent great 
circle form the fictitious 
parallels. 

The actual meridians 
and parallels appear as 
curved lines (figs. 309, 
310b, and 322). 

A straight line on the 
transverse or oblique Mer- 
cator projection makes the 
same angle with all ficti- 
tious meridians, but not 
with the terrestrial merid- 
ians. It is therefore a fiec- 
titious rhumb line. Near 
the tangent great circle a 
straight line closely ap- 
proximates a great circle. 
It is in this area that the 
chart is most useful. 

The Universal Trans- 
verse Mercator (UTM) 
grid is a military grid su- 
perimposed upon a trans- 
verse Mercator graticule, 
or the representation of 
these grid lines upon any 
graticule. 

These projections have 
been used somewhat in air 
navigation but are little 
used in marine navigation. 

309. Transverse Mer- 
cator projection.—A spe- 
cial case of the Mercator 
projection in which the 
cylinder is tangent along 
a meridian is called a 
Figure 309.—A transverse Mercator map of the western hemisphere. transverse (inverse) Mer- 

cator or transverse (in- 
verse) cylindrical orthomorphic projection. Since the area of minimum distortion is 
near a meridian, this projection is particularly useful for charts covering a large 
band of latitude and extending a relatively short distance on each side of the tangent 
meridian (fig. 309) or for charts of the polar regions (fig. 322). It is sometimes used 
for star charts showing the stars of the evening sky at various seasons of the year 
(figs. 2205-2208). 

310. Oblique Mercator projection.—The Mercator projection in which the cylinder 
is tangent along a great circle other than the equator or a meridian is called an oblique 
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Figure 310a.—The great circle between Washington and Moscow as it appears on a Mercator map. 
See figures 308b and 310b. 


Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic projection. This projection is used prin- 
cipally where it is desired to depict an area in the near vicinity of an oblique great 
circle, as, for instance, along the great-circle route between two important, widely 
separated centers. Figure 310a is a Mercator map showing Washington and Moscow 
and the great circle joining them. Figure 310b is an oblique Mercator map with the 
great circle between these two centers as the tangent great circle or fictitious equator 
(as in fig. 308b). The limits of the chart of figure 310b are indicated in figure 310a. 
Note the large variation in scale as the latitude changes. 
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Figure 310b.—An oblique Mercator map based upon a cylinder tangent along the great circle through 
Washington and Moscow. The map includes an area 500 miles on each side of the great circle. 
The limits of this map are indicated on the Mercator map of figure 310a. 


311. Rectangular projection.—A cylindrical projection similar to the Mercator but 
with uniform spacing of the parallels is called a rectangular projection (fig. 311). 
It is convenient for graphically depicting information where distortion is not important. 
The principal navigational use of this projection is for the star chart of the Air Almanac 
(art. 2204), where positions of stars are plotted by rectangular coordinates representing 
declination (ordinate) and sidereal hour angle (abscissa). Since the meridians are 
parallel, the parallels of latitude (including the equator and the poles) are all repre- 
sented by lines of equal length. 
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Fieure 311.—A rectangular graticule. Compare with figure 305. 


Conic Projections 


312. Features.—A conic projection is produced by transferring points from the 
surface of the earth to a cone or series of cones which are then cut along an element 
and spread out flat to form the chart. If the axis of the cone coincides with the axis 
of the earth, the usual situation, the parallels appear as ares of circles and the meridians 
as either straight or curved lines converging toward the nearer pole. Excessive dis- 
tortion is usually avoided by limiting the area covered to that part of the cone near 
the surface of the earth. A parallel along which there is no distortion is called a 
standard parallel. Neither the transverse conic projection, in which the axis of the 
cone is in the equatorial plane, nor the oblique conic projection, in which the axis of 
the cone is oblique to the plane of the equator, are ordinarily used for navigation, 
their chief use being for illustrative maps. 

The appearance and features of conic projections are varied by using cones tangent 
at various parallels, using a secant (intersecting) cone, or by using a series of cones. 

313. Simple conic projection.—A conic projection using @ single tangent cone 1s 
called a simple conic projection (fig. 313a). The height of the cone increases as 
the latitude of the tangent parallel decreases. At the equator the height reaches 
infinity and the cone becomes acylinder. At the pole its height 1s zero and it becomes 
a plane. Asin the Mercator projection, the simple conic projection is not perspective, 
as only the meridians are projected geometrically, each becoming an element of the 
cone. When this is spread out flat to form a map, the meridians appear as straight 
lines converging at the apex of the cone. The standard parallel, or that at which the 
cone is tangent to the earth, appears as the arc of a circle with its center at the apex 
of the cone, or the common point of intersection of all the meridians. The other 
parallels are concentric circles, the distance along any meridian between consecutive 
parallels being in correct relation to the distance on the earth, and hence derived 
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mathematically. The pole is 
represented by a circle (fig. 
313b). The scale is correct 
along any meridian and along 
the standard parallel. All other 
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creased distance from _ the 
standard parallel. Since the 
scale is not the same in all direc- 
tions about every point, the 
projection is not conformal, 
its principal disadvantage for 
navigation. Neither is it an 
equal-area projection. 

Since the scale is correct . 
along the standard parallel and FicgureE 313a.—A simple conic projection. 
varies uniformly on each side, 
with comparatively little distortion near the standard parallel, this projection is 
useful for mapping an area covering a large spread of longitude and a comparatively 
narrow band of latitude. It was developed by Claudius Ptolemy in the second 
century after Christ to map just such an area, the Mediterranean. 

314. Lambert conformal projection.—The useful latitude range of the simple 
conic projection can be increased by using a secant cone intersecting the earth at two 
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Figure 313b.—A simple conic map of the northern hemisphere. 
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Fiagure 314.—A secant cone for a conic projection with two stand- 
ard parallels. 


standard parallels (fig. 314). The area between the two 
standard parallels is compressed, and that beyond is ex- 
panded. Such a projection is called a secant conic or 
conic projection with two standard parallels. 

If, in such a projection, the spacing of the parallels 
is altered so that the distortion is the same along them 
as along the meridians, the projection becomes conformal. 
This is known as the Lambert conformal projection, after 
its eighteenth century Alsatian inventor, Johann Heinrich 
Lambert. It is the most widely used conic projection for 
navigation, though its use is more common among aviators 
than mariners. Its appearance is very much the same as 
that of the simple conic projection. If the chart is not 
carried far beyond the standard parallels, and if these are 
not a great distance apart, the distortion over the entire 
chart issmall. A straight line on this projection so nearly 
approximates a great circle that the two can be considered 
identical for many purposes of navigation. Radio bear- 


FiaurE 315a.—A_ polyconic 
projection. 


ings, from signals which are considered to travel great circles, can be plotted on this 
projection without the correction needed when they are plotted on a Mercator chart. 
This feature, gained without sacrificing conformality, has made this projection popular 
for aeronautical charts, since aircraft make wide use of radio aids to navigation. 
It has made little progress in replacing the Mercator projection for marine navigation, 
except in high latitudes. In a slightly modified form this projection has been used 


for polar charts (art. 321). 
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315. Polyconic projection.—The latitude limitations of the secant conic projection 
can be essentially eliminated by the use of a series of cones, resulting in a polyconic 
projection. In this projection each parallel is the base of a tangent cone (fig. 315a). 
At the edges of the chart the area between parallels is expanded to eliminate gaps. 
The scale is correct along any parallel and along the central meridian of the projection. 
Along other meridians the scale increases with increased difference of longitude from 
the central meridian. Parallels appear as nonconcentric circles and meridians as 
curved lines converging toward the pole and concave to the central aaa 

The polyconic projection 
is widely used in atlases, par- 
ticularly for areas of tatve 
range in latitude and reason- 
ably large range in longitude, 
as for a continent such as 
North America (fig. 315b). 
However, since it is not con- 
formal, this projection is not 
customarily used in naviga- 
tion, except for boat sheets 
used in hydrographic survey- 
ing (art. 4118). 


Azimuthal Projections 


316. Features.—If points 
on the earth are projected 
directly to a plane surface,a 
map is formed at once, with- 3° 
out cutting and flattening, or 
“developing.” This can be 
considered a special case of a 
conic projection in which the 
cone has zero height. 

The simplest case of the 
azimuthal projection is one 
in which the plane is tangent 
at one of the poles. The 
meridians are straight lines 4 eae is 
intersecting at the pole, and 1Z0°W 105 W 30°W 75 W 60°W 
the parallels are concentric Fiaure 315b.—A polyconic map of North America. 
circles with their common 
center at the pole. Their spacing depends upon the method of transferring points 
from the earth to the plane. 

If the plane is tangent at some point other than a pole, straight lines through the 
point of tangency are great circles, and concentric circles with their common center at 
the point of tangency connect points of equal distance from that point. Distortion, 
which is zero at the point of tangency, increases along any great circle through this 
point. Along any circle whose center is the point of tangency, the distortion is con- 
stant. The bearing of any point from the point of tangency is correctly represented. 
It is for this reason that these projections are called azimuthal. They are also called 
zenithal. Several of the common azimuthal projections are perspective. 

348607 O—58——6 
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317. Gnemonic pro- 
jection If a plane is 
tangent to the earth, and 
points are projected geo- 
metrically from the center 
of the earth, the result is a 
gnomonie projection (fig. 
317a). This is probably 
the oldest of the projec- 
tions, believed to have 
been developed by Thales 
about 600 BC. Since 
the projection is perspec- 
tive, it can be demonstrat- 
ed by placing a light at 
the center of a transparent 
terrestrial globe and hold- 
ing a flat surface tangent 
to the sphere. 

For the oblique case 

Figure 317a.—An oblique gnomonic projection. the meridians appear as 

straight lines converging 

toward the nearer pole. The parallels, except the equator, appear as curves (fig. 

317b). As in all azimuthal projections, bearings from the point of tangency are cor- 

rectly represented. The distance scale, however, changes rapidly. The projection 

is neither conformal nor equal area. Distortion is so great that shapes, as well as 
distances and areas, are very poorly represented, except near the point of tangency. 

The usefulness of the projection rests upon the one feature that any great circle 
appears on the map asa straight line. This is apparent when it is realized that a great 
circle is the line of intersection of a sphere and a plane through the center of the sphere, 
this center being the origin of the projecting rays for the map. This plane intersects 
any other nonparallel plane, including the 
tangent plane, in a straight line. It is 
this one useful feature that gives charts 
made on this projection the common name 
great-circle charts. 

Gnomonic charts published by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office bear in- 
structions for determining direction and 
distance on the charts. The principal 
navigational use of such charts is for 
plotting the great-circle track between 
points, for planning purposes. Points 
along the track are then transferred, by 
latitude and longitude, to the navigational 
chart, usually one on the Mercator pro- 
jection. The great circle is then followed 
approximately by following the rhumb 
line from one point to the next (art. 820). 

318. Stereographic projection.—If 


: Figure 317b.—A gnomonic map with point of 
points on the surface of the earth are pro- tangency at latitude 30° N, longitude 90° W. 
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jected geometrically onto a tangent plane, 
from a point on the surface of the earth 
opposite the point of tangency, a stereo- 
graphic projection results (fig. 318a). It 
is also called an azimuthal orthomorphic 
projection. 

The scale of the stereographic projec- 
tion increases with distance from the point 
of tangency, but more slowly than in the 
gnomonic projection. An entire hemi- 
sphere can be shown on the stereographic 
projection without excessive distortion (fig. 
318b). Asin other azimuthal projections, 
great circles through the point of tangency 
appear asstraight lines. All other circles, 
including meridians and parallels, appear 
as circles or arcs of circles. 

The principal navigational use of the 
stereographic projection is for charts of F1cuR# 318a.—An equatorial stereographic pro- 
the polar regions and devices for me- aie 
chanical or graphical solution of the navigational triangle (art. 2122). 

319. Orthographic projection.—If terrestrial points are projected geometrically 
from infinity (projecting lines parallel) to a tangent plane, an orthographic projection 
results (fig. 319a). This projection is neither conformal nor equal area and has no 
advantages asa map projection. Its principal navigational use is in the field of naviga- 
tional astronomy, where it is useful for illustrating or graphically solving the naviga- 
tional triangle and for illustrating celestial coordinates. If the plane is tangent at a 
point on the equator, the usual case, the parallels (including the equator) appear as 
straight lines and the meridians as ellipses, except that the meridian through the point 


; of tangency appears asa straight 
Pali 


Sy line and the one 90° away as a 
hee 


circle (fig. 319b). 

320. Azimuthal equidistant 
projection.—An azimuthal pro- 
jection in which the distance 
scale along any great circle 
through the point of tangency 
is constant is called an azimuthal 
equidistant projection. If a 
pole is the point of tangency, 
the meridians appear as straight 
radial lines and the parallels 
ds concentric circles, equally 
spaced. Ifthe plane is tangent 
at some point other than a pole, 
the concentric circles represent 
distance from the point of tan- 
gency. In this case meridians 
and parallels appear as curves. 
: The projection can be used to 
FiaurE 318b.—A stereographic map of the western hemisphere. portray the entire earth, the 
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Figure 319a.—An equatorial orthographic projection. 


point 180° from the point of tangency appearing as the largest of the concentric circles. 
The projection is neither conformal nor equal area, nor is it perspective. Near the 
point of tangency the distortion is small, but it increases with distance until shapes 
near the opposite side of the earth are unrecognizable (fig. 320). 
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FiaurE 319b.—An orthographic map of the western hemisphere. 


The projection is useful be- 
cause it combines the three fea- 
tures of being azimuthal, having 
a constant distance scale from 
the point of tangency, and per- 
mitting the entire earth to be 
shown on onemap. Thus, if an 
important harbor or airport is 
selected as the pointoftangency, 
the great-circle course, distance, 
and track from that point to 
any other point on the earth 
are quickly and accurately de- 
termined. For communication 
work at a fixed point, the point 
of tangency, the path of an in- 
coming signal is at once appar- 
ent if the direction of arrival 
has been determined. The di- 
rection to train a directional 
antenna for desired results can 
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FigurE 320.—An azimuthal equidistant map of the world with the point of tangency at latitude 
40° N, longitude 100° W. 


be determined easily. The projection is also used for polar charts and for the familiar 
star finder and identifier, H. O. 2102—D (art. 2210). 


Polar Charts 


321. Polar projections.—Special consideration is given to the selection of pro- 
jections for polar charts, principally because the familiar projections become special 
cases with unique features. 

In the case of cylindrical projections in which the axis of the cylinder is parallel 
to the polar axis of the earth, distortion becomes excessive and the scale changes rapidly. 
Such projections cannot be carried to the poles. However, both the transverse and 
oblique Mercator projections are used. 

Conic projections with their axes parallel to the earth’s polar axis are limited in 
their usefulness for polar charts because parallels of latitude extending through a full 
360° of longitude appear as arcs of circles rather than full circles. This is because a 
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cone, when cut along an element and flattened, does not extend through a full 360° 
without stretching or resuming its former conical shape. The usefulness of such pro- 
jections is also limited by the fact that the pole appears as an arc of a circle instead 
of a point. However, by using a parallel very near the pole as the higher standard 
parallel, a conic projection with two standard parallels can be made which requires 
little stretching to complete the circles of the parallels and eliminate that of the pole. 
Such a projection, called the modified Lambert conformal or Ney’s projection, is useful 
for polar charts. It is particularly acceptable to those accustomed to using the ordinary 
Lambert conforma! charts in lower latitudes. 

Azimuthal projections are in their simplest form when tangent at a pole, since the 
meridians are straight lines intersecting at the pole, and parallels are concentric circles 
with their common center at the pole. Within a few degrees of latitude of the pole 
they all look essentially alike, but as the distance becomes greater, the spacing of the 
parallels becomes distinctive in cach projection. In the polar azimuthal equidistant 
it is uniform; in the polar stereographic it increases with distance from the pole until 
the equator is shown at a distance from the pole equal to twice the length of the radius 
of the earth, or about 27% too much; in the polar gnomonic the increase is considerably 
greater, becoming infinity at the equator; in the polar orthographic it decreases with 
distance from the pole (fig. 321). All of these but the last are used for polar charts. 

322. Selection of a polar projection.—The principal considerations in the choice 
of a suitable projection for polar navigation are: 

1. Conformality. It is desirable that angles be correctly represented so that 
plotting can be done directly on the chart, without annoying corrections. 

2. Great-circle representation. Since great circles are more useful than rhumb 
lines in high latitudes, it is desirable that great circles be represented by straight lines. 

3. Scale variation. Constant scale over an entire chart is desirable. 


Stereographic Azimuthal Equidistant 
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Figure 321.—Expansion of polar azimuthal projections. 
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Figure 322.—A polar transverse Mercator map with the cylinder tangent 
at the 90° E-90° W meridian. 


4. Meridian representation. Straight meridians are desirable for convenience 
and accuracy of plotting, and for grid navigation (art. 2510). 

5. Limits of utility. Wide limits are desirable to reduce to a minimum the number 
of projections needed. The ideal would be a single projection for world coverage. 

The projections commonly used for polar charts are the transverse Mercator, 
modified Lambert conformal, gnomonic, stereographic, and azimuthal equidistant. 
Near the pole there is little to choose between them. Within the limits of practical 
navigation all are essentially conformal and on all a great circle is nearly a straight line. 

As the distance from the pole increases, however, the distinctive features of each 
projection become a consideration. The transverse Mercator is conformal and its type 
of distortion is familiar to one accustomed to using a Mercator chart. Distances can 
be measured in the same manner as on any Mercator chart. The tangent meridian 
and all straight lines perpendicular to it are great circles. All other great circles, 
including the meridians, are curves. The departure of a great circle from a straight 
line becomes a maximum at the outer edges parallel to the tangent meridian, where 
the straight lines are nearer the pole than the ares of great circles between the same 
points. A slight inconvenience in measurement of angles may result from the curva- 
ture of the meridians (fig. 322). The projection is excellent for a narrow band along 
the tangent meridian and for use with automatic navigation equipment generating 
transverse latitude and transverse longitude. 
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The modified Lambert conformal projection is virtually conformal over its entire 
extent, and the amount of its scale distortion is comparatively little if it is carried only to 
about 25° or 30° from the pole. Beyond this, the distortion increases rapidly. A 
great circle is very nearly a straight line anywhere on the chart. Distances and direc- 
tions can be measured directly on the chart in the same manner as on a Lambert 
conformal chart. However, for highly accurate work this projection is not suitable, 
for it is not strictly conformal, and great circles are not exactly straight lines. 

The polar gnomonic projection is the one polar projection on which great circles 
are exactly straight lines. The excessive distortion and lack of conformality of this 
projection make it unsuitable for ordinary navigation. 

The polar stereographic projection is conformal over its entire extent, and a great 
circle differs but little from a straight line. The scale distortion is not excessive for a 
considerable distance from the pole, but is greater than that of the modified Lambert 
conformal projection. 

The polar azimuthal equidistant projection is useful for showing a large area such 
as a hemisphere, because there is no expansion along the meridians. However, the 
projection is not conformal, and distances cannot be measured accurately in any but 
a north-south direction. Great circles other than the meridians differ somewhat from 
straight lines. The equator is a circle centered at the pole. 

The three projections most commonly used for charts for ordinary navigation near 
the poles are the transverse Mercator, modified Lambert conformal, and the polar 
stereographic. The transverse Mercator permits use of automatic dead reckoning 
equipment designed for use on a Mercator projection, transverse coordinates being 
substituted for geographical coordinates. However, for accuracy, it requires input 
of a constant transverse rhumb direction, which no present instrument provides. When 
a directional gyro is used as a directional reference, as in many aircraft, the track of 
the craft is approximately a great circle. A desirable chart is one on which a great 
circle is represented as a straight line with a constant scale and with angles correctly 
represented. These requirements are not met entirely by any single projection, but 
they are approximated by both the modified Lambert conformal and the polar stereo- 
graphic. The scale is more nearly constant on the former, but the projection is not 
strictly conformal. The polar stereographic is conformal, and its maximum scale 
variation can be reduced by using a plane which intersects the earth at some parallel inter- 
mediate between the pole and the lowest parallel, so that that portion within this 
standard parallel is compressed, and that portion outside 1s expanded. 

The selection of a suitable projection for use in polar regions, as in other areas, 
depends upon the requirements, which establish relative importance of the various 
features. For a relatively small area, any of several projections is suitable. For a 
large area, however, the choice is more critical. If grid directions (art. 2510) are to be 
used, it is important that all units in related operations use charts on the same projec- 
tion, with the same standard parallels, so that a single grid direction exists between any 
two points. Since there is normally no requirement for grid directions in marine 
navigation, except for purposes of coordination, this need not be a consideration for 
nautical charts used for ordinary purposes of navigation. For purposes of coordina- 
tion, the grid can be carried on a small-scale plotting sheet. 


Plotting Sheets 


323. Definition and use.—A plotting sheet is a blank or incomplete chart. It has 
the latitude and longitude lines, and it may have one or more compass roses (art. 516) 
for measuring direction, but little or no additional information. The meridians are 
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usually unlabeled by the publisher so the plotting sheet can be used for any longitude. 
If it is suitable for use in any latitude, the parallels, also, may be unlabeled. 

Plotting sheets are less expensive to produce than charts and are equally suitable 
or superior for some purposes. They are used primarily for plotting lines of position 
from celestial observations and for dead reckoning, particularly when land, aids to 
navigation, and depth of water are not important. 

Any projection can be used for constructing a plotting sheet, but that used for 
the navigator’s charts is customarily employed also for his plotting sheets. 

324. Small area plotting sheets.—A Mercator plotting sheet can be constructed 
by the method explained in article 307. For a relatively small area a good approxima- 
tion can be more quickly constructed by the navigator by either of two alternative 
methods based upon a graphical solution of the secant of the latitude, which approxi- 
mates the expansion. 

First method (fig. 324a). Step one. Draw a series of equally-spaced, vertical 
lines at any spacing desired. These are the meridians; label them at any desired 
interval, as 1’, 2’, 5’, 10’, 30’, 1°, etc. 

Step two. Through the center of the sheet draw a horizontal line to represent the 
parallel of the mid latitude of the area to be covered, and label it. 

Step three. Through any convenient point, such as the intersection of the central 
meridian and the parallel of the mid latitude, draw a line making an angle with the 
horizontal equal to the mid latitude. In figure 324a this angle is 35°. 

Step four. Draw in and label additional parallels. The length of the oblique 
line between consecutive meridians is the perpendicular distance between consecutive 
parallels, as shown by the dashed arc. The number of minutes of arc between con- 
secutive parallels thus drawn is the same as that between the meridians shown. 


E 152 
(Step 4) 


(Step 2) 


Figure 324a.—Small area plotting sheet with selected longitude scale. 
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Figure 324b.—Small area plotting sheet with selected latitude scale. 


Step five. Graduate the oblique line into convenient units. If 1’ is selected, this 
scale serves as both a latitude and mile scale. It can also be used as a longitude scale 
by measuring horizontally from a meridian instead of obliquely along the line. 

Second method (fig. 324b). Step one. At the center of the sheet draw a circle 
with a radius equal to 1° (or any other convenient unit) of latitude at the desired scale. 
If a sheet with a compass rose is available, as in figure 324b, the compass rose can be 
used as the circle and will prove useful for measuring directions. It need not limit the 
scale of the chart, as an additional concentric circle can be drawn and desired gradua- 
tions extended to it. 

Step two. Draw horizontal lines through the center of the circle and tangent at 
the top and bottom. These are parallels of latitude; label them accordingly, at the 
selected interval (as every 1°, 30’, etc.). 

Step three. Through the center of the circle draw a line making an angle with 
the horizontal equal to the mid latitude. In figure 324b this angle is 40°. 

Step four. Draw in and label the meridians. The first is a vertical line through 
the center of the circle. The second is a vertical line through the intersection of the 
oblique line and the circle. Additional meridians are drawn the same distance apart 
as the first two. 

Step five. Graduate the oblique line into convenient units. If 1’ is selected, this 
scale serves as a latitude and mile scale. It can also be used as a longitude scale by 
measuring horizontally from a meridian instead of obliquely along the line. 

The same end result is produced by either method. The first method, starting 
with the selection of the longitude scale, is particularly useful when the longitude 
limits of the plotting sheet determine the scale. When the latitude coverage is more 
important, the second method may be preferable. If a standard size is desired, part 
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of the sheet can be printed in advance, forming what is called a universal plotting sheet. 
This is done by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office (art. 431). In either method a 
central compass rose might be printed. In the first method the meridians may be 
shown at the desired interval and the mid parallel may be printed and graduated in 
units of longitude. In using the sheet it is necessary only to label the meridians and 
draw the oblique line and from it determine the interval and draw in and label addi- 
tional parallels. If the central meridian is graduated, the oblique line need not be. In 
the second method the parallels may be shown at the desired interval, and the central 
meridian may be printed and graduated in units of latitude. In using the sheet it is 
necessary only to label the parallels, draw the oblique line and from it determine the 
interval and draw in and label additional meridians. If the central meridian is grad- 
uated, as shown in figure 324b, the oblique line need not be. 

Both methods use a constant relationship of latitude to longitude over the entire 
sheet and both fail to allow for the ellipticity of the earth. For practical navigation 
these are not important considerations for a small area. Ifa larger area is to be shown 
or if more precise results are desired, the method of article 307 should be used. 


Grids 


325. Purpose and definition of grid——No system has been devised for showing 
the surface of the earth on a flat surface, without distortion. Moreover, the appearance 
of any portion of the surface varies with the projection and, in many cases, with the 
location of the portion with respect to the point or line of tangency. For some pur- 
poses (particularly military) it is desirable to be able to identify a location or area by 
rectangular coordinates, using numbers or letters, or a combination of numbers and 
letters, without the necessity of indicating the units used or assigning a name (north, 
south, east, or west), thus reducing the possibility of a mistake. This is accomplished 
by means of a grid. In its usual form this consists of two series of lines which are 
mutually perpendicular on the chart, with suitable designators. The grid used in grid 
navigation (art. 2510) is a similar network, or a single series of parallel lines, used to 
provide a uniform directional reference, particularly in polar regions. In any system 
the difference in direction between true north at any point and grid north at that 
same point is called grid declination. 

326. Types of grids.—A grid may use the rectangular graticule of the Mercator 
projection, or a set of arbitrary lines on a particular projection. The most widely used 
system of the first is called the World Geographic Referencing System (Georef). It 
is merely a method of designating latitude and longitude by a system of letters and 
numbers instead of by angular measure, and therefore is not strictly a grid, except on a 
Mercator projection. It is particularly useful for operations extending over a wide area. 
Examples of the second type of grid are the Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) grid, 
the Universal Polar Stereographic (UPS) grid, and the Temporary Geographic Grid 
(TGG). Since these systems are used primarily by military forces, they are sometimes 
called military grids. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Sources 


401. Introduction.—Charts and publications are important navigational aids. 
It is desirable that the navigator have a knowledge of what is available in this field, 
how he can obtain the various items, how he can be sure they are accurate and up-to- 
date, and what information he can expect to get from each. Instructions for the use 
of a number of these items are given elsewhere in this book. 

402. Sources of charts and publications.—There is no central government office 
from which the navigator can satisfy all of his chart and publication requirements. 
The principal sources are the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U. S. Coast Guard, and U. S. Naval Observatory. Other sources include 
the U. S. Geological Survey, Mississippi River Commission, U. S. Engineer Office of 
the Department of the Army, U. S. Weather Bureau, USAF Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center, U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, and various commercial 
sources. 

403. The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office maintains liaison with foreign hydro- 
graphic departments, makes hydrographic, topographic, oceanographic, and geomag- 
netic surveys in international waters and along foreign coasts; conducts research in 
oceanography and in navigational methods (both marine and air); systematically col- 
lects data in these fields from public and private institutions and persons in all parts 
of the world; prepares, prints, and distributes nautical and aeronautical charts; and 
prepares and issues publications and timely advice, including radio broadcasts, for the 
safe navigation of surface and subsurface vessels and of aircraft. 

The products of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office include nautical and aero- 
nautical charts of the high seas and foreign waters, sailing directions for foreign 
shores, light lists, various navigational manuals and tables, weather summaries, various 
oceanographic charts and publications, pilot charts, loran and radar charts, plotting 
sheets, a number of special charts, and several periodical publications to notify navigators 
of changes to their charts and publications. 

404. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department. ‘of Commerce, 
conducts research in hydrography, cartography, tides, currents, geodesy, geomagnet- 
ism, and seismology. It publishes coast and harbor charts of the United States and 
its possessions and aeronautical charts of the United States, tide and tidal current 
tables for both United States and foreign waters, coast pilots (sailing directions) for 
coasts of the United States and its possessions (including the intracoastal waterway) 
and a number of special publications covering results of its research. 

405. The U. S. Coast Guard has charge of the inspection of merchant marine 
vessels, licensing of merchant marine officers, and the installation and maintenance of 
aids to marine navigation (lighthouses, beacons, buoys, etc.). It publishes light lists 
for the waters of the United States and its possessions, and international and inland 
rules of the road and pilot rules. 

406. The U. S. Naval Observatory conducts research in various branches of 
astronomy, including measurement and dissemination of time. It furnishes time sig- 
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nals, publishes nautical and air almanacs and an ephemeris, as well as tables of sunrise, 
sunset, and twilight. 

407. Miscellaneous sources.—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, publishes topographic maps of the United States. The Mississippi River 
Commission publishes charts of the Mississippi River from Cairo, Illinois, to the delta. 
District offices of the U. S. Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, publish 
charts of the Ohio River and other United States rivers, Illinois Waterway system, the 
Great Lakes (but not Canadian harbor charts nor charts of Georgian Bay), Lake 
Champlain, Oneida Lake, New York canals, and the St. Lawrence River above St. 
Regis and Cornwall. The U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, publishes 
a chart and booklet showing principal types of clouds, instructions for marine mete- 
orological observers, a glossary of weather terms, and other meteorological publications. 
The USAF Aeronautical Chart and Information Center produces aeronautical charts 
and publications. The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration produces a number 
of publications of interest chiefly to aviators. Various other publications and their 
sources are listed in appendix N. 

408. Obtaining charts and publications.—In most instances charts and publica- 
tions are distributed directly by the publishing agency. A notable exception is the 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, which, except for official distribution, distributes 
its charts and publications through authorized sales agents throughout the world. 
These agents are listed in H.O. Pub. No. 1-S. Publications of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
U.S. Naval Observatory, and the U.S. Weather Bureau are sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. Some of the publications of other 
agencies are sold both by this office and the publisher (or its agents). 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Superintendent of Documents have sales agents in various United States and foreign 
ports. In addition, the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office maintains a number of branch 
offices at major seacoast ports to collect, compile, and distribute timely information to 
afford the maximum safety and facility of operation to vessels of the Navy and the 
merchant marine. These branch offices issue pilot charts, the Daily Memorandum, 
and Notice to Mariners. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey maintains district 
offices at which their charts and publications can be purchased. 

Appendix N lists sources of charts and publications of interest to the navigator. 

409. Numbering of charts.— Each chart is given a number by its publishing agency. 
Vessels of the U. S. Navy use charts of various publishers, with some duplication of 
numbers. To avoid confusion, charts issued to these vessels are given a consecutive 
number and arranged in convenient groups in chart portfolios. This system is not 
available to commercial or private users. 

410. Terminology.—The following terminology applies generally to charts and 
publications of government agencies: 

A new chart or publication is the first edition. 

A new edition is a revision that supersedes previous issues, containing changes of 
such importance that earlier issues are obsolete. 

A new print is a revision that does not supersede previous issues, containing minor 
changes and corrections, principally those published in the Notvce to Mariners since the 
preceding edition. 

A reprint is a reproduction without change. 

A supplement contains corrections and additions to an existing publication. 

A change consists of corrections and additions to a loose-leaf publication. 

A summary is a collection in one publication of related items of a specified class. 
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Oceanographic and Meteorological Charts and Publications 


411. Tide tables are published annually by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
In them are tabulated the predicted times and heights of high and low waters for 
every day in the year for a number of reference stations, and differences for obtaining 
similar predictions for numerous other places. They also give other useful information 
such as a method for obtaining the height of the tide at any time, local mean time of 
sunrise and sunset for various latitudes, reduction of local mean time to standard time, 
zone time of moonrise and moonset for certain ports, and other astronomical data. 
The use of these tables is explained in chapter IX. 

Tide tables are available in separate volumes for (1) east coast of North and 
South America, (2) west coast of North and South America, (3) Europe and west coast 
of Africa, and (4) central and western Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

412. Tidal current tables, published annually by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, tabulate daily predictions of the times of slack water and the times and speeds of 
maximum flood and ebb currents for a number of waterways, together with differences 
for obtaining predictions at numerous other places. They also include other useful 
information on tidal currents, such as a method for obtaining the speed of current at any 
time and one for determining the duration of slack water, coastal tidal currents, the 
combination of currents, and current diagrams. Information on the Gulf Stream is 
included in the tidal current tables for the Atlantic coast of North America. The use 
of these tables is explained in chapter IX. 

Tidal current tables are available in separate volumes for (1) Atlantic coast of 
North America, and (2) Pacific coast of North America and Asia. For places not 
covered by these tables the navigator must rely upon notes, tables, and arrows on charts, 
special current charts, sailing directions, and any other available sources. 

413. Tidal current charts for various United States harbors are published by 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Each of the nine sets consists of 12 charts which 
depict the direction and speed of the tidal current for each hour of the tidal cycle, 
thus presenting a comprehensive view of the tidal current movement in the respective 
waterways as a whole, and supplying a means for readily determining for any time the 
direction and speed of the current at various localities throughout the areas covered. 
The charts are intended for use in connection with the tidal current tables for the same 
areas, except for New York Harbor, where the tide tables are to be used. 

414. Pilot charts are published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office each month 
for (1) the North Atlantic Ocean, (2) the Greenland and Barents Seas, and (3) the 
North Pacific Ocean. Pilot charts are published in atlas form for (1) the South Atlantic 
Ocean and Central American Waters, and (2) the South Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

These charts present in graphical form the available facts or conclusions obtained 
from many years of research in navigation, oceanography, and meteorology, to assist 
the mariner in selecting the safest and quickest routes and avoiding dangers. Their 
principal features are monthly averages for: prevailing winds and currents; percentage 
of gales, calms, and fog; line of equal air and water temperature, and atmospheric 
pressure; and limits of the drift of both field ice and icebergs. Also presented are 
lmes of equal magnetic variation, location of ocean station vessels, and recommended 
routes or steamer tracks. Timely articles are printed on the backs of those pilot charts 
which are published monthly. 

Pilot charts of the North Atlantic and North Pacific are furnished without charge 
to cooperating observers. 

_ _Puot charts of the upper air, published for the North Atlantic and the North Pacific 
in atlas form by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, are similar in design to surface 
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pilot charts, but contain meteorological information for various heights, and oceano- 
graphic information of interest primarily to aviators. While these charts are not backed 
by the great wealth of information available for compiling surface pilot charts, they 
do contain a considerable amount of useful information. 

415. Miscellaneous oceanographic publications.—The U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office promotes basic oceanographic research and collects and codifies data which it 
makes available in the form of charts, manuals, and special reports. Charts in this 
category include those showing bottom sediment, surface temperature, currents, sea 
and swell, bathymetric charts (showing bottom gradient tints), as well as the pilot 
charts (art. 414). Representative books are Breakers and Surf, Principles in Fore- 
casting (H.O. Pub. No. 234); Ice Atlas of the Northern Hemisphere (H.O. Pub. No. 550); 
Wind, Sea, and Swell: Theory of Relations for Forecasting (H.O. Pub. No. 601). This 
Office also publishes several instruction manuals of use to the navigator. These include 
Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606-b), Bathythermograph Observations (H.O. Pub. 
No. 606-c), Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-d), and Sea and Swell Observations 
(H.O. Pub. No. 606-e). The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office Index Catalog of Nautical 
Charts and Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-N) and its Information on Hydrographic 
Office Charts and Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-S) list the various oceanographic charts 
and publications available. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey conducts research in tides and currents and 
makes available several publications relating to them. 


Electronic Navigation Charts and Publications 


416. Loran.— Tables for laying down loran lines of position on the chart or plotting 
sheet are published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Pub. No. 221, 
in a number of volumes. From the computations upon which these tables are based, 
loran lines of position are printed by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey on special 
editions of certain nautical charts, and by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office on 
both nautical and aeronautical charts. Information on loran charts and publications 
printed by various agencies is given in H.O. Pub. No. 1-N (Jndex Catalog of Nautical 
Charts and Publications) and H.O. Pub. No. 1-V (Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and 
Publications). 

417. Radar.—The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has published several experi- 
mental nautical charts showing a great number of land contours and gradient tints, 
for use with radar. 

418. Miscellaneous.—The U. S. Coast Guard publishes a booklet entitled Ocean 
Electronic Nangational Aids. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office publication entitled 
Radio Nawgational Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 205) contains detailed information on radio- 
beacons and other aids to navigation. The light lists include some details of radio- 
beacons. Volume II of International Code of Signals (H.O. Pub. No. 88) deals with 
radio communication. Various other publications relating to radio navigation are 
listed in appendix N. 

419. Information by radio.—H.O. Pub. No. 205, Radio Namgational Aids, con- 
tains a complete list of the radio stations that perform services of value to the mariner, 
gives general and detailed information concerning these services, and presents the 
regulations of various nations bearing on this subject. 

In addition to its information on radiobeacons and radio direction finder stations, 
H.O. Pub. No. 205 gives full information on time signals, navigational warnings, 
distress signals, medical advice, quarantine report stations, wartime emergency pro- 
cedures for U. S. merchant vessels, and plain language weather reports and storm 
and hurricane warnings. For information concerning radio traffic stations the mariner 
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should consult the lists published by the Bureau of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, Berne, Switzerland. 

H.O. Pub. No. 206, Radio Weather Aids (two volumes), contains a complete list 
of stations broadcasting weather data, and includes general weather information, 
broadcast schedules, international index numbers with locations of stations, key 
groups, and call signs. 

Corrections to H.O. Pubs. No. 205 and 206 are published in the Notice to Mariners. 
The publications themselves are corrected by change pages which are published 
quarterly. 


Navigational Publications 


420. Sailing directions or pilots are books containing descriptions of coast lines, 
harbors, dangers, aids to navigation, winds, currents, and tides; instructions for navi- 
gating narrow waterways and for approaching and entering harbors; information on 
port facilities, signal systems, and pilotage services; and other data that cannot be 
conveniently shown on charts. Those covering the coasts of the United States and its 
possessions, including the Intracoastal Waterway, are called coast pilots, and are 
published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Those covering foreign coasts, 
called sailing directions, are published in looseleaf form by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office. 

Supplements to coast pilots are published annually, and change pages to sailing 
directions are published periodically. The more important changes are published in 
Notice to Mariners. 

421. Light lists for the United States and its possessions, including the Intracoastal 
Waterway, the Great Lakes (both United States and Canadian shores), and the Mis- 
sissippi River and its navigable tributaries, are published annually by the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Similar publications covering foreign coasts are published in looseleaf form 
by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office in six volumes (H.O. Pubs. No. 30-35). Change 
pages are published quarterly. Light lists give detailed information regarding naviga- 
tional lights, light structures, radiobeacons, and fog signals. Corrections to both sets 
of light lists are published weekly in the Notice to Mariners. Coast Guard light lists 
also give unlighted buoys. 

422. Navigational tables.—Many types of navigational tables are published. 
While many of these appear as parts of other books, such as those at the back of this 
volume, a number of separate books of tables are available. Nearly all of these are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The ones of principal interest 
to the navigator are: 

H.O. Pub. No. 66, Arctic Azimuth Tables, lists values of azimuth angle at intervals 
of 10" of meridian angle between four and seven hours for each degree of latitude 
between 70° and 88°, inclusive. The tables are applicable in both the arctic and 
antarctic.for bodies with declination between 0° and 23° and of the same name as the 
latitude. 

H.O. Pub. No. 71, Azimuth Tables, lists the azimuth angle of the sun at intervals 
of 10" between sunrise and sunset for each degree of latitude between the equator 
and 70° (north or south). It is also applicable to other bodies having declinations of 
0° to 23°. Azimuth angles are tabulated to a precision of 1’. These are popularly 
known as the ‘Red Azimuth Tables’ to distinguish them from H.O. Pub. No. 120. 
The use of these tables is explained in article 2126. 

H.O. Pub. No. 117, Table of Distance between Ports, tabulates about 40,000 dis- 
tances between various ports throughout the world. 
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Distances between United States Ports, published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, tabulates approximately 10,000 distances along the shortest routes marked by 
aids to navigation between various United States ports. It also includes a timetable 
for various distances at different speeds. 

H.O. Pub. No. 120, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, is similar to H.O. Pub. No. 71, 
but for declinations of 24° to 70°. These are popularly known as the ‘Blue Azimuth 
Tables.”’ Their use is explained in article 2126. 

H.O. Pub. No. 208, Namgation Tables for Mariners and Aviators, is a set of trigo- 
nometric tables arranged in convenient form for solving the navigational triangle by the 
formulas of Dreisonstok (art. 2110). 

H.O. Pub. No. 211, Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Table, is a trigo- 
nometric table arranged in convenient form for solving the navigational triangle by the 
formulas of Ageton (art. 2111). 

H.O. Pub. No. 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth, tabulates the solution 
of the navigational triangle for each 1° of latitude from the equator to 89° (north or 
south), each 1° of meridian angle where the altitude is 5° or more, and each 0°5 of 
declination from 0° to 29° with selected values above 29°. Altitude is given to the 
nearest 0/1 and azimuth angle to the nearest 0°1. There are nine volumes, each cover- 
ing 10° of latitude, with separate tabulations for same and contrary names of declina- 
tion and latitude. These are the basic tables for marine celestial navigation, and are 
explained fully in chapter XX. 

H.O. Pub. No. 218, Astronomical Navigation Tables, is somewhat similar to 
H.O. Pub. No. 214, but designed primarily for aviators. Altitudes are tabulated to the 
nearest 1’ and azimuth angles to the nearest 1°. Altitudes are corrected for refraction 
at a height of eye of 5,000 feet. In addition to the tabulation for same and contrary 
names of declination and latitude there is a section giving altitude and azimuth of 22 
selected stars, the name of the star being given as one of the entering arguments to 
eliminate interpolation for declination. There are 14 volumes, each covering 5° of 
latitude, the total coverage extending from the equator to latitude 69° (north or south). 
These tables have been largely superseded by H.O. Pub. No. 249. 

H.O. Pub. No. 221, Loran Tables, is discussed in article 416. 

H.O. Pub. No. 249, Sight Reduction Tables, is intended primarily for air navigation. 
Volume I tabulates the altitude to the nearest 1’, and azimuth (not azimuth angle) to 
the nearest 1°, for six selected stars. Entries are given for each 1° (2° beyond latitude 
69°) of local hour angle of the vernal equinox for each 1° of latitude from 89° N to 
89° S, in a single volume. 

Volumes IT and III tabulate the altitude to the nearest 1’ and azimuth angle to 
the nearest 1°, for each 1° of meridian angle (2° bevond 69°) and 1° of declination, from 
‘0° to 29° (with separate tabulations for same and contrary name), for each 1° of latitude 
from 89° N to 89°S. Volume II covers latitudes 0° to 39°, and volume III covers 
latitudes 40° to 89°. Altitudes extend to negative values to provide for observation 
of bodies near the horizon from aircraft in flight. 

423. Almanacs.—The positions of celestial bodies on the celestial sphere; times 
of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, moonset, and beginning and ending of twilight; sextant 
altitude corrections; and other astronomical information of particular interest to 
navigators are published by the U. S. Naval Observatory in books called ‘almanacs.’ 
The American Nautical Almanac, published annually, tabulates the basic information 
to the nearest 0/1 at hourly intervals. The Air Almanac, published three times a year, 
tabulates essentially the same information to the nearest 1’ at time intervals of ten 
minutes. Both of these almanacs are published jointly by the United States and 
Great Britain. The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, published annually, 
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tabulates a great amount of astronomical information of interest primarily to astron- 
omers. The information is generally tabulated to a precision much greater than 
needed by either marine or air navigators. 

424. Manuals.—Reference or instruction books are published by many sources, 
both governmental and commercial. Some of these are general, such as the present 
volume, and others are limited to particular aspects of the subject, such as H.O. Pub. 
No. 217, Maneuvering Board Manual, and H.O. Pub. No. 226, Handbook of Magnetic 
Compass Adjustment and Compensation. There are a great number and variety of such 
books. In general, they can be obtained from stores handling nautical publications, 
government agencies having cognizance over the subjects of the manuals, or instru- 
ment makers (in the case of manuals describing specific instruments). The U. S. 
Government Printing Office publishes lists of publications on a number of subjects 
and most other government agencies and commercial publishing companies have 
similar lists for distribution. 


Periodical Publications and Broadcasts 


425. Notice to Mariners, published weekly by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
lists changes in aids to navigation throughout the world, newly-reported dangers such 
as wrecks, important new soundings, and official regulations affecting navigation. It 
is the official publication for the correction of charts, sailing directions, light lists, etc. 
It also carries announcements of new charts, new editions of charts, and new publica- 
tions. Two editions are published, one for the eastern hemisphere, and one for the 
western hemisphere. The Notice to Mariners is distributed without charge to qualified 
users. It can be consulted at offices of sales agents for products of the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and U. S. Coast Guard; Branch 
Hydrographic Offices; District Offices of the Coast Guard; United States consulates 
abroad; and Centralization Offices in various ports of the world. 

426. Daily Memorandum, published each working day by the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, gives a synopsis of late information relating to aids to navigation and 
dangers to vessels, including reports of ice, derelicts, etc. The urgent items are also 
broadcast by radio (art. 427). It also contains advance information of the more 
important material that will appear in the Notice to Mariners. This publication is 
distributed locally by the Branch Hydrographic Offices. An East Coast edition is 
published at Washington, a West Coast edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in 
San Francisco, a Pacific edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Honolulu, a 
Far East edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Yokosuka, and a Canal Zone 
edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Rodman, C. Z. 

427. Radio broadcasts.— Nearly all maritime nations broadcast radio navigational 
warnings. In general, such broadcasts contain information of importance to the 
safety of vessels at sea, such as the position of ice and derelicts, inadequacy and changes 
in aids to navigation, mine fields, etc. Most of the information is furnished by cooperat- 
ing observers at sea. 

As a general rule, each nation broadcasts only those navigational warnings affecting 
its own coasts. In the United States the broadcasts are made by Navy and Coast 
Guard radio stations. The information is compiled by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and the U. S. Coast Guard. Frequently, broadcasts include warnings from 
both agencies. The major items affecting the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and, occasion. 
ally, important Pacific and foreign notices are broadcast daily by station NSS, Wash- 
ington. The major Pacific items are broadcast daily by station NPG, San Francisco. 
Usually the information contained in these general broadcasts is adequate for offshore 
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navigation, but before nearing the coast, vessels should obtain the information available 
in local broadcasts from the area to be entered. In general, the information contained 
in a local broadcast affects only the area in which the broadcasting station is located 
and, occasionally, adjacent areas. 

Urgent messages, such as those concerning tsunamis (art. 3310), hurricanes, etc., 
are broadcast immediately upon receipt and at frequent intervals thereafter as long as 
they are applicable. In some countries provision 1s made whereby navigational 
warnings can be obtained upon request. In the majority of cases this information is a 
repetition of scheduled broadcasts. 

Urgent messages pertaining to the Atlantic area are called hydrolants and those 
pertaining to the Pacific hydropacs. These terms refer to messages broadcast by the 
United States. Urgent messages pertaining to the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
and broadcast by the British Admirality are called naveams. 

In addition to navigational warnings, radio services include time signals, weather 
and ice reports and predictions, distress information, and medical advice. Full in- 
formation on navigational radio broadcasts, including the times, stations, frequencies, 
and instructions for utilizing this service, is given in H. O. Pub. No. 205, Radio Navi- 
gational Aids, and H. O. Pub. No. 206, Radio Weather Aids. 


Miscellaneous Charts and Publications 


428. Isomagnetic charts.—The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a series 
of 16 charts of magnetic information. There are five groups, each consisting of one 
chart for each polar region and one for the remainder of the world, plus one chart of 
grid variation for the arctic. There is one group each showing lines of equal dip 
(inclination), horizontal intensity, vertical intensity, total intensity, and variation of 
the compass (magnetic declination). The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes 
charts showing lines of equal variation for the United States and Alaska, and other 
isomagnetic charts. 

Variation is also shown on the navigator’s regular nautical charts. 

429. Great-circle charts.—The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a num- 
ber of charts on the gnomonic projection with the points of tangency selected so as to 
make the charts suitable for planning ocean vovages. These charts are customarily 
used in connection with regular nautical charts, the desired great circle being plotted as a 
straight line on the gnomonic chart and various points along the line being transferred 
by means of its geographical coordinates (latitude and longitude) to the nautical chart 
to mark the ends of a series of rhumb lines. Points along any desired great circle 
can also be established by computation (art. 822). 

430. Aeronautical charts, although designed primarily for air navigation, are 
sometimes useful to the marine navigator as well. They often show more details of 
adjacent land than do nautical charts, and they show aeronautical beacons (lighted 
and radio) which can be of value to the marine navigator who understands their use. 
Such charts are published principally by the Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center of the U. S. Air Force, the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the U.S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office. These agencies publish catalogs listing their aeronautical 
charts and publications. 

431. Plotting charts and plotting sheets are published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
exraphic Office. 

Plotting charts show the land area in outline. Soundings, aids to navigation, 
and other information customarily shown on nautical charts are not given. The 
charts are used principally for planning. 
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Plotting sheets are blank charts showing only the graticule of latitude and longi- 
tude lines, at a specified range of latitude, and compass roses. The meridians are not 
labeled, permitting the plotting sheet to be used at any longitude. A universal plotting 
sheet (art. 324) shows only the parallels of latitude, a central compass rose, and a 
single mid meridian. The user draws in the meridians at the correct interval, depending 
upon the latitude. In addition to the universal plotting sheet, there are four series of 
ordinary plotting sheets, each series of a different size. Details are given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 1-S and the Index Catalog of Nautical Charts and Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-N). 
Plotting sheets are used primarily for plotting celestial fixes and dead reckoning at 
sea. The navigator customarily uses a chart when near land. 

432. Miscellaneous charts.—Both the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office and the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publish a number of special charts listed in their 
catalogs. Some of the H.O. charts are also listed in H.O. Pub. No. 1-S. Among these 
are track charts, an air route chart of the world, an airline distance map of the 
United States, a time zone chart of the world, outline charts and maps, azimuthal 
equidistant charts centered on certain strategic cities, star charts, special charts for the 
fishing industry, and others. 

433. Miscellaneous publications.—There are numerous other publications of 
greater or less interest to navigators. Among these are: 

Chart No. 1, Nautical Chart Symbols and Abbreviations. A pamphlet showing 
the standard symbols in color and the various abbreviations which have been approved 
for use on nautical charts published by the United States of America. Much of this 
information is reproduced in appendix K. 

_H.O. Pub. No. 10, DAPAC (Danger Areas in the Pacific). 

Nemedri. A publication giving routing instructions for areas in northern European, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea waters declared dangerous because of mines. This 
publication is distributed by the British Admiralty for the International Routing and 
Reporting Authority. A United States reprint is distributed without cost by the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office. 

H.O. Pub. No. 87, International Code of Signals, Vol. I (visual). 

H.O. Pub. No. 216, Aw Navigation. 

H.O. Pub. No. 220, Navigation Dictionary. 

Weather summaries. A series of 20 volumes dealing with both surface and upper 
air climatological data of various parts of North and South America, Africa, and the 
Pacific. They consist of tables and text of average weather conditions and tables of 
upper air winds. They are illustrated by charts, graphs, and wind roses. These 
books, published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, are listed in H.O. Pub. No. 1-8. 

Weather maps and reports, available from the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

H.O. Pub. No. 606-a, Navigational Observations. An instruction manual for the 
various observations on which the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office desires reports. 

H.O. Pub. No. 609, A Functional Glossary of Ice Terminology. 

H.O. Pubs. Nos. 880-895, Gazetteer(s). A series of 16 volumes consisting of place- 
finding lists giving the spelling, designation, and coordinates of named geographical 
features appearing on American and foreign charts and maps. 

H.O. Pub. No. 950, World Port Index. 

H.O. 2102-D, Star Finder and Identifier. 

H.O. Misc. 10578, Eskimo Place Names and Aids to Conversation, compiled by 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, USNR. 

Rules to Prevent Collisions of Vessels and Pilot Rules for Certain Inland Waters. A 
pamphlet giving the international and inland rules of the road in parallel columns, 
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followed by pilot rules for certain inland waters, published by the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Additional pamphlets or individual sheets published by the same agency give the specific 
rules applying to other U. S. waterways. An example is the booklet entitled Pilot 
Rules for the Western Rivers and the Red River of the North. 
The Significance of Aids to Marine Navigation, published by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
Buoys in Waters of the United States, published by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


CHAPTER V 


THE NAUTICAL CHART 


General Information 


501. Introduction.—A nautical chart is a conventional graphic representation, on 
a plane surface, of a navigable portion of the surface of the earth. It shows the depth 
of water by numerous soundings, and sometimes by depth curves, the shore line of 
adjacent land, topographic features that may serve as landmarks, aids to navigation, 
dangers, and other information of interest to navigators. It is designed as a work 
sheet on which courses may be plotted, and positions ascertained. It assists the 
navigator in avoiding dangers and arriving safely at his destination. The nautical 
chart is one of the most essential and reliable aids available to the navigator. 

502. Projections.— Nearly all nautical charts used for ordinary purposes of navi- 
gation are constructed on the Mercator projection (art. 305). Charts for special pur- 
poses, such as great-circle sailing or polar navigation, often are on some other projection. 
Many aeronautical charts are constructed on the Lambert conformal projection (art. 
314). The principal projections, with their navigational uses, are discussed in chapter 


503. Scale.—The scale of a chart is the ratio of a given distance on the chart to 
the actual distance which it represents on the earth. It may be expressed in various 
ways. The most common are: 

Natural scale, expressed as a simple ratio or fraction. For example, 1:80,000 or 
000 means that one unit (such as an inch) on the chart represents 80,000 of the 
same unit on the surface of the earth. 

Numerical scale, or a statement of that distance on the earth shown in one unit 
(usually an inch) on the chart, or vice versa. For example, ‘30 miles to the inch” 
means that one inch on the chart represents 30 miles of the earth’ssurface. Similarly, 
“two inches to a mile” indicates that two inches on the chart represent one mile on 
the earth. 

Graphic scale. A line or bar may be drawn at a convenient place on the chart 
and subdivided into nautical miles, yards, etc. All charts vary somewhat in scale 
from point to point, and in some projections the scale is not the same in all directions 
about a single point. A single subdivided line or bar for use over an entire chart is 
shown only when the chart is of such scale and projection that the scale varies a neg- 
ligible amount over the chart, usually one of about 1:50,000 or larger. Since one 
minute of latitude is very nearly equal to one nautical mile, the latitude scale serves as 
an approximate graphical scale. On most nautical charts the east and west borders 
are subdivided to indicate the latitude scale. 

On a Mercator chart the scale varies with the latitude. This is noticeable on a 
chart covering a relatively large distance in a north-south direction. On such a chart 
the scale at the latitude in question should be used for measuring distances. 

Of the various methods of indicating scale, the graphical method is normally 
available in some form on the chart. In addition, the natural scale is customarily 
stated on charts on which the scale does not change appreciably over the chart. 
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The natural and numerical scales of a chart are readilv interchangeable. For 
instance, in a nautical mile there are about 6,076.103 feet or 6,076.103 K 12==72,913.24 
inches. If the natural scale of a chart is 1:80,000, one inch of the chart represents 


80,000 inches of the earth, or a little more than a mile. To find the exact amount, 
80,000 


divide the scale by the number of inches in a mile, or 79 913.947 1.097. Thus, a 
natural scale of 1:80,000 is the same as a numerical scale of 1.097 (or approximately 
1.1) miles to aninch. Stated another way, there are Ca 0.911 (approximately 
0.9) inch to a mile. Similarly, if the numerical scale is 60 nautical miles to an inch, 
the natural scale is 1:(60X72,913.24)—1 :4,374,794. 

It should be clearly understood that scale, as discussed above, refers to distances, 
not areas. If the area scale is desired, it is found by squaring the natural scale. Thus, 
if the natural scale of a chart is 1:50,000, the corresponding area scale is 1:(50,000X 
50,000)—1 :2,500,000,000 or one square inch on the chart represents 2,500,000,000 square 
inches on the earth, or a square 50,000 inches on a side. 

A chart covering a relatively large area is called a small-scale chart and one covering 
a relatively small area is called a large-scale chart. Since the terms are relative, there 
is no sharp division between the two. Thus, a chart of scale 1:100,000 is large scale 
when compared with a chart of 1:1,000,000 but small scale when compared with one 
of 1:25,000. 

504. Chart classification by scale.—Charts are constructed on many different 
scales, ranging from about 1:2,500 to 1:14,000,000 (and even smaller for some world 
charts). Small-scale charts covering large areas are used for planning and for offshore 
navigation. Charts of larger scale, covering smaller areas, should be used as the vessel 
approaches pilot waters. Several methods of classifying charts according to scale 
are in use in various nations. The following classifications of nautical charts are 
those used by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office and the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 

Sailing charts are the smallest-scale charts used for planning, fixing position at 
sea, and for plotting the dead reckoning while proceeding on a long voyage. The scale 
is generally 1:600,000 or smaller. The shore line and topography are generalized and 
only offshore soundings, the principal navigational lights, outer buoys, and landmarks 
visible at considerable distances are shown. 

General charts are intended for coastwise navigation outside of outlying reefs and 
shoals. The scales range from about 1:100,000 to 1:600,000. 

Coast charts are intended for inshore coastwise navigation where the course may 
lie inside outlying reefs and shoals, for entering or leaving bays and harbors of consid- 
erable width, and for navigating large inland waterways. The scales range from about 
1:50,000 to 1:100,000. 

Harbor charts are intended for navigation and anchorage in harbors and small 
waterways. The scale is generally larger than 1:50,000. 

In addition, there are special series of charts, such as the 1:40,000 U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts of the Intracoastal Waterway (inside route) and various 
series of river and canal charts. 

505. Accuracy.—The accuracy of a chart depends upon: 

1. Thoroughness and up-to-dateness of the survey and other navigational informa- 
tion. Some estimate of the accuracy of the survey can be formed by an examination 
of the source notes given in the title of the chart. If the chart is based upon very old 
surveys, it should be used with caution. Many of the earlier surveys were made under 
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conditions that were not conducive to great accuracy. 
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It is safest to question every 


chart based upon surveys of doubtful accuracy. 
The number of soundings and their spacing is some indication of the completeness 
of the survey. Only a small fraction of the soundings taken in a thorough survey are 


shown on the chart, but sparse or un- 
evenly distributed soundings indicate that 
the survey was probably not made in 
detail. Large or irregular blank areas, or 
absence of depth curves, generally indicate 
lack of soundings in the area. Ifthe water 
surrounding such a blank area is deep, 
there is generally considerable depth in the 
blank; conversely, shallow water surround- 
ing such an area indicates the strong pos- 
sibility of shoal water. If neighboring 
areas abound in rocks or are particularly 
uneven, the blank area should be regarded 
with additional suspicion. However, it 
should be kept in mind that relatively 
few soundings are shown when there is a 
large number of depth curves or where the 
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Fiqure 505a.—Part of a boat ney showing the 
soundings obtained in a survey. 


bottom is flat or gently and evenly sloping. Additional soundings are shown 
when they are helpful in indicating the uneven character of a rough bottom (figs. 505a 


and 505b). 


Even a detailed survey may fail to locate every rock or pinnacle, and in waters 
where their existence is suspected, the best methods for determining their presence are 
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Ficure 505b.—Part of a nautical chart made 
from the boat sheet of figure 505a. Compare 
the number of soundings in the two figures. 


are known to change rapidly. 


wire drag surveys or use of electronic un- 
derwater obstacle detection gear. Areas 
that have been dragged may be indicated 
on the chart and a note added to show 
the effective depth at which the drag was 
operated. 

Changes in the contour of the bottom 
are relatively rapid in areas where there 
are strong currents or heavy surf, partic- 
ularly when the bottom is composed prin- 
cipally of soft mud orsand. The entrances 
to bar harbors are especially to be regarded 
with suspicion. Similarly, there is some- 
times a strong tendency for dredged chan- 
nels to shoal, especially if they are sur- 
rounded by sand or mud, and cross cur- 
rents exist. Notes are sometimes shown 
on the chart when the bottom contours 


However, the absence of such a note should not be 


regarded as evidence that rapid change does not occur. 
Changes in aids to navigation, structures, etc., are more easily determined, and 


charts are generally corrected in this regard to the date of distribution. 


However, 


there is always the possibility of a change having occurred since the chart was mailed 


or received. 


The date to which the chart was corrected is stamped on it 
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before distribution. All issues of Notice to Mariners printed after that date should be 
checked to ensure accuracy in this respect. 

2. Suitability of the scale for the design and intended navigational use. The same 
detail cannot be shown on a small-scale chart as on one of a larger scale. For this 
reason it is good practice to use the largest-scale chart available when in the vicinity of 
shoals or other dangers. 

3. Presentation and adequacy of data. The amount and kind of detail to be shown, 
and the method of presentation, are continually under study by charting agencies. 
Development of a new navigational aid may render many previous charts inadequate. 
An example is radar. Many of the charts produced before radar became available lack 
the detail needed for confident identification of targets. 

Part of the responsibility for the continuing accuracy of charts lies with the user. 
If charts are to remain reliable, they must be corrected as indicated by the Notice to 
Mariners. In addition, the user’s reports of errors and changes and his suggestions 
often are useful to the publishing agencies in correcting and improving their charts. 
Navigators and maritime activities have contributed much to the reliability and use- 
fulness of the modern nautical chart. If a chart becomes wet, the expansion and 
subsequent shrinkage when the chart dries are likely to cause distortion. 

506. Dates on charts.—The system of dates shown on charts published by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office is as follows: 

First edition. The original date of issue of a new chart is shown at the lower left- 
hand corner and at the top center margin, thus: 


Ist Ed., Sept. 1901 


New edition. A new edition is made when, at the time of printing, the corrections 
are too numerous or too extensive to be reported in Notice to Mariners, making previous 
printings obsolete. The date of the first edition is retained at the top margin. At the 
lower left-hand corner it is replaced by the number and date of the new edition, thus: 


5th Ed., July 11, 1955 


New print. A new print contains corrections which have been published in the 
Notice to Mariners, and other information which is not of sufficient importance to 
justify a new edition. The date of a new print is the date on which the last check is 
made to see that all important corrections have been applied. Normally, this date is 
the Monday following the date of the last Notice to Mariners used. It is added at the 
lower left-hand corner of the chart, thus: 

5th Ed., July 11, 1955; Revised 2/4/57 
For any subsequent new prints the date is replaced by the later one, thus: 
5th Ed., July 11, 1955; Revised 2/17/58 

This system of dates was not used on older charts of either agency. 

Hand-correction date. Stocks of charts kept on hand by the publishing agencies or 
their distribution centers are hand corrected for changes shown in Notice to Mariners 
published prior to the date of distribution. The date of the latest issue for which hand 
corrections have been made is stamped in the margin. This is the most important date 
shown on the chart. Important changes after the date of the latest hand-corrected 
change are published in the weekly Notice to Mariners and should be applied immedi- 
ately by the user. 


Chart Reading 


507. Chart symbols.—Much of the information contained on charts is shown by 
conventional symbols which make no attempt at accuracy in scale or detail, but are 
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shown at the correct location and make possible the showing of a large amount of 
information without congestion or confusion. The standard symbols and abbrevia- 
tions which have been approved for use on regular nautical charts published by the 
United States of America are shown in appendix K. A knowledge of the meanings of 
these symbols is essential to a full understanding of charts. A fictitious sample chart 
showing a number of these symbols is given in figure 507. 

Most of the symbols and abbreviations shown in appendix K are in agreement with 
those recommended by the International Hydrographic Bureau. Where there is dis- 
agreement, the number of the symbol or abbreviation is in leaning figures. Vertical 
figures enclosed in parentheses indicate that the symbol or abbreviation is an addition 
to those recommended by the International Hydrographic Bureau. 

The symbols and abbreviations on any given chart may differ somewhat from 
those shown in appendix K because of a change in the standards since printing of the 
chart or because the chart was published by an agency having a different set of standards. 

508. Lettering.—Certain standards regarding lettering have been adopted, except 
on charts made from reproducibles furnished by foreign nations. 

Vertical type is used for features which are dry at high water and not affected by 
movement of the water, except for heights above water. 

Leaning type is used for water, underwater, and floating features, except soundings. 

The type of lettering used may be the only means of determining whether a feature 
may be visible at high tide. For instance, a rock might bear the title “________- Rock” 
whether or not it extends above the surface. If the name is given in vertical letters, 
the rock constitutes a small islet; if in leaning type, the rock constitutes a reef. 

509. The shore line shown on nautical charts is the boundary between water and 
land at high tide (usually mean high water). A broken line indicates that the charted 
position is approximate only. The nature of the shore may be indicated, as shown 
by the symbols in part A of appendix K. 

Where the low-water line differs considerably from the high-water line, the low- 
water line may be indicated by dots in the case of mud, sand, gravel, or stones, with the 
kind of material indicated, and by a characteristic symbol in the case of rock or coral. 
The area alternately covered and uncovered may be shown by a tint which is a com- 
bination of the land tint and a blue water tint. 

In marsh or mangrove areas, the outer edge of vegetation is used as the shore line. 
The inner edge is marked by a broken line when no other symbol (such as a cliff, levee, 
etc.) furnishes such a limit. The area between inner and outer limits may be given the 
combined land-water tint or the land tint. 

510. Water areas.—Soundings or depths of water are shown in several ways. 
Individual soundings are shown by numbers. These do not follow the general rule for 
lettering. They may be either vertical or leaning, or both may be used on the same 
chart to distinguish between the data based upon different surveys, different datums, 
or furnished by different authorities. 

On all charts produced from surveys by United States vessels, soundings are shown 
in English units (feet or fathoms). The unit used is shown in the chart legend. 
Foreign charts may show depths in meters, and occasionally in other units. The units 
used on charts of various nations are shown in appendix L. 

“No bottom” soundings are indicated by a number with a line over the top and a 
dot over the line, thus: 45- This indicates that the spot was sounded to the depth 


indicated without reaching the bottom. Areas which have been wire dragged are 
shown by a limiting line, and the clear effective depth is indicated, with a characteristic 
symbol under the numbers, thus: 24, 
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The soundings are supplemented by a series of bottom contours or depth curves 
connecting points of equal depth. These lines present a graphic indication of the 
configuration of the bottom. The types of lines used for various depths are shown in 
part R of appendix K. On some of the recent charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey an increased number of depth curves have been shown in solid blue or black 
hnes, the depth represented by each being shown by numbers placed in breaks in the 
lines, as with land contours. This type chart, presenting a more detailed indication of 
the bottom configuration with fewer numerical soundings, is particularly useful to the 
vessel equipped with an echo sounder permitting continuous determination of a profile 
of the bottom. Such a chart, to be reliable, can be made only for areas which have 
been surveyed in great detail. 

Areas which uncover at low tide are tinted as indicated in article 509. Those 
areas out to a given depth, usually one, two, or three fathoms, often are given a blue 
tint, and occasionally a lighter blue is carried to some greater depth, usually five fathoms. 
On older charts the one-, two-, and three-fathom curves have stippled edges. Charts 
designed to give maximum emphasis to the configuration of the bottom show depths 
over the entire chart by a series of blue gradient tints similar to the tints sometimes 
shown on land areas to indicate graduations in height. These are called bathymetric 
charts. 

The side limits of dredged channels are indicated by broken lines. The controlling 
depth and the date it was determined, if known, are shown by a statement in or along 
the channel. The controlling depth is not necessarily an indication of the least depth 
in the channel on the date of determination. For channels less than 100 feet in width, 
at least 80 percent at the center is clear to the charted (controlling) depth. For 
channels more than 100 feet in width, at least the 50 percent at the center is clear to 
the charted depth. The possibility of shoaling since the controlling depth was deter- 
mined should be considered. 

The chart scale is generally too small to permit all soundings to be shown. - In the 
selection of soundings to be shown, least depths are generally chosen first and a sounding 
pattern worked out to provide safety, a practical presentation of the bottom configura- 
tion, and a neat appearance. Depths greater than those indicated may be found close 
to charted depths, but steep changes in depth are given every consideration in sounding 
selection. Also, the state of the tide affects the depth at any given moment. An 
isolated shoal sounding should be approached with caution, or avoided, unless it is 
known that the area has been wire dragged, for there is always the possibility that a 
depth less than the least shown may have escaped detection. Also, the shoal area near 
a coast little frequented by vessels is sometimes not surveyed with the same thorough- 
ness as other areas. Such areas and those where rocks, coral, etc., are known to exist 
should be entered with caution, or avoided. 

The substance forming the bottom is shown by abbreviations, as listed in part 
S of appendix K. The meaning of some of the less-well-known terms is given below: 

Ooze is a soft, slimy, organic sediment composed principally of shells or other hard 
parts of minute organisms. 

Marl is a crumbling, earthy deposit, particularly one of clay mixed with sand, 
lime, decomposed shells, etc. A layer of marl may become quite compact. 

Shingle consists of small, rounded, waterworn stones. It is similar to gravel, 
but with the average size of stone generally larger. 

Schist is crystalline rock of a laminated nature, such as mica. 

Madrepore is astony coral which often forms an important building material for reefs . 

Lava is rock in the fluid state, or such material after it has solidified. It is formed 
at very high temperature and issues from the earth through volcanoes. 
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Pumice is cooled volcanic glass with a great number of minute cavities caused by 
the expulsion of water vapor at high temperature, resulting in a very light material. 

Tufa is a porous rocky deposit sometimes formed in streams and in the ocean near 
the mouths of rivers. 

Scoria (plural scoriae) is rough, cinderlike lava. 

Seatangle is any of several species of seaweed, especially those of large size. 

Spicules are the small skeletons of various marine animals such as sponges. 

Foraminifera (plural) are small marine animals with hard shells of from one to 
many chambers. 

Globigerina is a very small marine animal of the foraminifera order, with a cham- 
bered shell, or the shell of such an animal. In large areas of the ocean the calcareous 
shells of these animals are very numerous, being the principal constituent of a soft 
mud or globigerina ooze, forming part of the ocean bed. 

Diatom is a microscopic animal with external skeletons of silica, often found in 
both fresh and salt water. Part of the ocean bed is composed of a sedimentary ooze 
consisting principally of large collections of the skeletal remains of diatoms. 

Radiolaria (plural) are minute sea animals with a siliceous outer shell. The 
skeletons of these animals are very numerous, especially in the tropics. 

Pteropod is a small marine animal with or without a shell and having two thin, 
winglike feet. These animals are often so numerous they cover the surface of the sea 
for miles. In some areas their shells cover the bottom. 

Polyzoa (plural) are very small marine animals which reproduce by budding, 
many generations often being permanently connected by branchlike structures. 

Cirripeda (plural) are barnacles and certain other parasitic marine animals. 

Fucus is a coarse seaweed growing attached to rocks. 

Matte is a dense, twisted growth of a sea plant such as grass. 

“Calcareous” is an adjective meaning ‘‘containing or composed of calcium or one 
of its compounds.” 

511. Chart datum.— Depths. All depths indicated on charts are reckoned from 
some selected level of the water, called the chart datum. The various chart datums 
are explained in chapter XXXII. On charts made from surveys conducted by the 
United States the chart datum is selected with regard to the tides of the region, so 
that depths might be shown in their least favorable aspect. On charts based upon 
those of other nations the datum is that of the original authority. When it is known, 
the datum used is stated on the chart. In some cases where the chart is based upon 
old surveys, particularly in areas where the range of tide is not great, the actual chart 
datum may not be known. 

For U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States and Puerto Rico the chart datum is mean low water. For charts of the 
Pacific coast of the United States, including Alaska, it is mean lower low water. Most 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office charts are based upon mean low water, mean lower low 
water, or mean low. water springs. The chart datum for British Admiralty charts based 
upon British surveys is mean low water springs in areas where the daily inequality is 
small, and Indian spring low water where the daily inequality is large. The chart 
datum for charts published by other countries varies greatly, but is usually lower than 
mean low water. On charts of the Baltic Sea, Black Sea, the Great Lakes, and other 
areas where tidal effects are small or without significance, the datum adopted is an 
arbitrary height approximating the mean water level. Chart datums used in various 
areas are shown in appendix M. 

The chart datum of the largest-scale charts of an area is generally the same as the 
reference level from which height of tide is tabulated in the tide tables. 
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The height of a chart datum is usually only an approximation of the actual mean 
value specified, for determination of the actual mean height usually requires a longer 
series of tidal observations than is available to the cartographer, and the height changes 
somewhat over a period of time. 

Since the chart datum is generally a computed mean or average height at some state 
of the tide, the depth of water at any particular moment may be less than shown on 
the chart. For example, if the chart datum is mean lower low water, the depth of water 
at lower low water will be less than the charted depth about as often as it is greater. 
A lower depth is indicated in the tide tables by a minus sign (—). 

Heights. The shore line shown on charts is the high-water line, generally the 
level of mean high water. The heights of lights, rocks, islets, etc., are generally reckoned 
from this level. However, heights of islands, especially those at some distance from 
the coast, are often taken from sources other than hydrographic surveys, and may be 
reckoned from some other level, often mean sea level. The plane of reference for 
topographic detail is frequently not stated on the chart. 

Since heights are usually reckoned from high water and depths from some form of 
low water, the reference levels are seldom the same. This is generally of little practical 
significance, but it might be of interest under some conditions, particularly where the 
range of tide is large. 

512. Dangers are shown by appropriate symbols, as indicated in part O of appendix K. 

A rock which is uncovered at mean high water is shown as an islet enclosed by a 
dotted line to make it more prominent. If an isolated, offlying rock is known to un- 
cover at the chart datum but to be covered at high water, the appropriate symbol is 
shown and the height above the chart datum, if known, is usually given, either by 
statement such as ‘‘Uncov 2 ft’’ or by the figure indicating the number of feet above 
the chart datum underlined and usually enclosed in parentheses, thus: (2). This is illus- 
trated in figure 512a. A rock which does not uncover is shown by the appropriate symbol. 
If it is considered a danger to surface vessels, the symbol is enclosed by a dotted curve. 

A distinctive symbol is used to show a detached coral reef which uncovers at the 
chart datum. For a coral or rocky reef which is submerged at chart datum, the 
sunken rock symbol or an appropriate statement is used, enclosed by a dotted or dashed 
line if the limits have been determined. 

Several different symbols are used for wrecks, depending upon the nature 
of the wreck or scale of the chart. The usual symbol for a visible wreck is 
shown in figure 512b. A sunken 
wreck with less than ten fathoms 
of water over it is considered 
dangerous and its symbol is sur- 
rounded by a dotted curve. The 
safe clearance depth found over a 
wreck is indicated by a standard 
sounding number placed at the 
wreck. If this depth is determined 
by a wire drag, the sounding is 
underscored by the wire drag sym- 
bol (art. 510). 

Tide rips, eddies, and kelp are 
shown by symbol or lettering. 

Piles, dolphins (clusters of 
piles), snags, stumps, etc., are 
Figure 512a.—A rock awash. shown by small circles and a label 
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identifying the type of obstruc- j Bi LAye: mR it "eae eae 
tion. If such dangers are sub- | © » Cos tek ar age 1 | 
merged, this fact is indicated by we BS 8 Ls 
the letters “‘SSubm”’ preceding the 2 ‘y | 
label. ; | 


513. Aids to navigation are 
shown by symbol, as given in ap- 
pendix K, usually supplemented 
by abbreviations and sometimes 
by additional descriptive text. 
In order to render the symbols 
conspicuous it is necessary to 
show them in greatly exaggerated 
size relative to the scale of the 
chart. It is therefore important 
that the navigator know which 
part of the symbol represents the actual position of the aid, as stated below. 

The principal charted aids to navigation are lighthouses, beacons, lightships, radio- 
beacons, and buoys. The number of aids shown and the amount of information con- 
cerning them varies with the scale of the chart. Wherever distance of visibility is 
given, it is computed for a height of eye of the observer of 15 feet. Unless otherwise 
‘indicated, lights which do not alternate in color are white, and alternating lights are 
red and white. Complete navigational information concerning them is given in the 
light lists. 

Inghthouses and lighted beacons are shown as black dots surrounded by magenta 
disks. The disks for primary lighthouses are a little larger than those for beacons. 
In either case, the center of the black dot within the magenta disk is the position of 
the light. On older charts a six-pointed star symbol was used for primary lighthouses 
and a five-pointed star symbol for beacons. The center of the star symbol marks the 
position of the light. 

On large-scale charts the characteristics of lights are shown in the following order: 


FicgureE 512b.—A visible wreck. 


Characteristic Example Meaning 
1. Character Gp. FI. group flashing 
2. Color R red 
3. Period (2) 10 sec. two flashes every 10 seconds 
4. Height 160 ft. 160 feet 
5. Visibility 19M visible 19 nautical miles (15 ft. height of eye) 
6. Number “oo light number 6 


The legend for this light would appear on the chart: 
Gp. Fl. R (2) 10 sec. 160 ft. 19 M ‘‘6” 


On older charts this form is varied slightly. As the chart scale becomes smaller the six 
items listed above are omitted in the followiag order: first, height; second, period 
(seconds) ; third, number (of flashes, etc.) in group; fourth, light number; fifth, visi- 
bility. Names of unnumbered lights are shown when space permits. 

Daybeacons (unlighted beacons) are shown by small triangles, the center of the 
triangle marking the position of the aid. Except on Intracoastal Waterway charts the 
abbreviation Bn is shown beside the symbol, with the appropriate abbreviation for color. 
For black beacons the triangle is solid black and there is no color abbreviation. All 
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beacon abbreviations are in vertical lettering, as appropriate for fixed aids (fig. 513a). 
Lightships are shown by ship symbol, the center of the small circle at the base of 
the symbol indicating the position of the aid. On recent charts the circle is overprinted 
by a small magenta disk as shown 
31 oie, a in figure 513b. The light character- 
; he woo istics and the name of the lightship 
i are given in leaning letters, as ap- 
propriate for a floating aid. 

Radiobeacons are indicated on 
the chart by a small magenta circle, 
as shown in figure 513b, accom- 
panied by the appropriate abbre- 
viation to indicate whether an 
ordinary radiobeacon (R Bn) or a 
radar beacon (Racon). The same 
symbol is used for a radio direction 
finder station with the abbreviation 
“RDF” and a coast radar station 
with the abbreviation Ra. Other 
radio stations are indicated by a 

Figure 513a.—A daybeacon. small black circle with a dot in the 

center, or a smaller circle without a 

dot, and the appropriate abbreviation. In every case the center of the circle marks 
the position of the aid. 

Buoys, except mooring buoys, are shown by a diamond-shaped symbol and a small 
dot outside the diamond and near one of its points (at one of its acute angles). The dot 
indicates the position of the buoy. A mooring buoy is shown by a distinctive symbol 
as indicated at number 22 of 
part L, appendix K. The small 
circle interrupting the base line 
of the symbol indicates the posi- 
tion of the buoy. 

A black buoy is shown by 
a solid black diamond symbol, 
without abbreviation. For all 
other buoys, color is indicated 
by an abbreviation, or in full by 
a note on the chart. In addi- 
tion, the diamond shape of 
symbols of red buoys are colored 
magenta. A buoy symbol with 
a line connecting the side points 
(shorter axis), half of the sym- Fiaure 513b.—A lightship with a radiobeacon. 
bol being magenta or open and 
the other half black, indicates horizontal bands. A line connecting the upper and 
lower points (longer axis) represents vertical stripes. ‘Two lines connecting the oppo- 
site sides of the symbol indicate a checkered buoy. 

There is no significance to the angle at which the diamond-shape appears on the 
chart. The symbol is placed so as to avoid interference with other features of the chart. 

Lighted buoys are indicated by a small magenta disk centered on the dot or smal] 
circle indicating the position of the buoy, as shown in figure 513c. On older charts a 
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series of radiating lines representing light rays was drawn about the dot or circle, and 
no magenta disk was given. 

Abbreviations for light characteristics, type and color of buoy, number of the buoy, 
and any other pertinent information given near the symbol are in leaning letters. The 
letter C, N, or S, indicates a can, nun, or spar, respectively (art. 917). The words 
“bell,” “gong,” and “whistle,” are shown as BELL, GONG, and WHIS, respec- 
tively. The number or letter designation of the buoy is given in quotation marks on 
small-scale charts. On large-scale charts they are given without quotation marks or 
punctuation, thus: No 1, No 2, ete. 

Station buoys are not shown on small-scale charts, but are given on some large- 
scale charts. 

Aeronautical lights included in the light lists are shown by the lighthouse symbol, 
accompanied by the abbreviation ““AERO”. The completeness to which the character- 
istics are shown depends principally upon the effective range of other navigational 
lights in the vicinity, and the 
usefulness of the light for marine 
navigation. 

Ranges are indicated by a 
dashed or solid line. If the di- 
rection is given, it is expressed 
in degrees clockwise from true 
north. 

Fog signal apparatus is indi- 
cated by the appropriate word in 
capital letters (HORN, BELL, 
GONG, etc.) or abbreviation in- 
dicating the type of sound. The 
letters “D. F. S.” indicate a dis- 
tance finding station, having syn- Figure 513c.—A lighted buoy. 
chronized sound and radio sig- 
nals. The location of a fog signal which does not accompany a visual aid, either 
lighted or unlighted, is shown by a small circle and the appropriate word in vertical 
block letters. 

Private aids are not indicated on the chart except in special cases. When they are 
shown, they are marked “Privately maintained” or ‘‘Priv. maintd.” Any privately- 
maintained unlighted aid is indicated by a small circle accompanied by the word 
‘“‘Marker,”’ or a larger circle with a dot in the center and the word “MARKER,”’’ 
the symbols for any landmark or conspicuous object not having a distinctive symbol. 
The center of the circle indicates the position of the aid. A privately-maintained 
lighted aid has the light symbol and is accompanied by the characteristics and the 
usual indication of its private nature. 

Floats are indicated by the open buoy symbol accompanied by the word “FLOAT.” 
Either the lighted or unlighted symbol is used, as appropriate, to indicate whether or 
not the float displays a light. 

A light sector is the sector or area bounded by two radii and the arc of a circle in 
which a light is visible or in which it has a distinctive color different from that of 
adjoining sectors. The limiting radii are indicated on the chart by dotted lines. 

Colors of the sectors are indicated by words spelled out if space permits, or by 
abbreviation (W, R, etc.) if it does not. 

Limits of light sectors and arcs of visibility as observed from a vessel are given in 
the light lists, in clockwise order. 

348607 O—58-——-8 
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514. Land areas.—The amount of detail shown on the land areas of nautical 
charts depends upon the scale, the intended purpose of the chart, and available informa- 
tion. Since the advent of radar, topographical details have increased and have been 
extended farther inland, where this information has been available. 

Relief is shown by contours, form lines, hachures, or tint shading. Tint shading 
is used principally to stress those terrain features affecting surface radar returns. It 
may be shown with or without contours and spot elevations. 

Contours are lines connecting points of equal elevation. The heights represented 
by the contours are indicated in leaning figures at suitable places along the lines. Heights 
are usually expressed in feet (or in meters with means for conversion to feet on certain 
special charts). The interval between contours is uniform over any one chart, except 
that certain intermediate contours are sometimes shown by dotted line. When contours 
are broken, their locations are approximate. ; 

Form lines are approximations of contours used for the purpose of indicating 
relative elevations. They are used in areas where accurate information is not available 
in sufficient detail to permit exact location of contours. Elevations of individual 
form lines are not indicated on the chart. | 

Hachures are short lines, or groups of lines, indicating the direction and extent of 
steep slopes. The lines generally follow the direction of the slope, the length of the lines 
indicating the height of the slope. Distinctive symbols somewhat resembling hachures 
are used for cliffs or other steep slopes on or near the coast line, where contours or form 
lines, being virtually over each other, would be difficult to interpret or would fail to 
give a true indication of the nature of the terrain. 

Spot elevations are generally given only for summits or for tops of conspicuous 
landmarks. The heights of spot elevations and contours are given with reference to 
mean high water when this information is available. 

When there is insufficient space to show the heights of islets or rocks, they are 
indicated by leaning figures enclosed in parentheses in the water area nearby. 

Cities and roads. Except on the smaller-scale charts, cities are usually represented 
by their street systems or a conventional system of intersecting lines. The symbol for 
large cities approximates their extent and shape. Street names are generally not 
charted except those along the waterfront on the largest-scale charts. Only the more 
important streets are shown on smaller-scale charts. In general, only the important 
through highways and roads leading from them to the waterfront are shown. Oc- 
casionally, highway numbers are given. When shown, trails are indicated by a light 
broken line. Buildings along the waterfront or individual ones back from the water- 
front but of special interest to the mariner are shown on large-scale charts. Special 
symbols are used for certain kinds of buildings, as indicated in part I of appendix K. 
Both single and double track railroads are indicated by a single line with cross marks. 
In general, city electric railways are not charted. A fence or sewer extending into 
the water is shown by a broken line, usually labeled. Airports are shown on small- 
scale charts by symbol and on large-scale charts by shape and extent of runways. 
Breakwaters and jetties are shown by single or double lines depending upon the scale 
of the chart. A submerged portion and the limits of the submerged base are shown 
by broken lines. 

515. Landmarks are shown by symbols, as given in appendix K. Some of the 
accompanying labels encountered on a chart are interpreted as follows: 

Building or house. One of these terms, as appropriate, is used when the entire 
structure is the landmark, rather than an individual feature of it. 

A spire is a slender pointed structure extending above a building. It is seldom 
less than two-thirds of the entire height of the structure, and its lines are rarely broken 
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by stages or other features. The term is not applied to a short pyramid-shaped structure 
rising from a tower or belfry. 

A cupola (kfi’p6-la) is a small dome-shaped tower or turret rising from a building 
(fig. 515). 

A dome is a large, rounded, hemispherical structure rising above a building, ora 
roof of the same shape. A prominent example is that of the Capitol of the United States, 
in Washington. 

A chimney is a relatively small projection for conveying smoke from a building to 
the outer air. The term is used when the building is more prominent than the chimney. 

A stack is a tall smokestack or 
chimney. The term is used when 
the stack is more prominent as 
a landmark than accompanying 
buildings. 

A flagpole is a single staff from 
which flags are displayed. The 
term is used when the pole is not 
attached to a building. 

The term flagstaff is used for 
a flagpole rising from a building. 

A flag tower is a scaffold-like 
tower from which flags are dis- 
played. 

A radio tower is‘a tall pole or 
structure for elevating radio an- amen t 
tennas. Fiaure 515.—A cupola. 

A radio mast is a relatively 
short pole or slender structure for elevating radio antennas, usually found in groups. 

A tower is any structure with its base on the ground and high in proportion to its 
base, or that part of a structure higher than the rest, but having essentially vertical 
sides for the greater part of its height. | 

A lookout station or watch tower is a tower surmounted by a small house from 
which a watch is kept regularly. 

A water tower is a structure enclosing a tank or standpipe so that the presence of 
the tank or standpipe may not be apparent. 

A standpipe is a tall cylindrical structure, in a waterworks system, the height 
of which is several times the diameter. 

The term tank is used for a water tank elevated high above the ground by a tall 
skeleton framework. 

The expression gas tank or oil tank is used for the distinctive structures described 
by these words. 

516. Miscellaneous.— Measured mile. A measured nautical mile indicated on a 
chart is accurate to within six feet of the correct length. Most measurements in the 
United States were made before 1954, when the United States adopted the international 
nautical mile of 6,076.10333 . . ., and so are within six feet of the previous standard length 
of 6,080.20 feet, adjustments not having been made. If the measured distance differs 
from the standard value by more than six feet, the actual measured distance is stated 
and the words “measured mile” are omitted. 

Periods after abbreviations in water areas are omitted, as these might be mistaken 
for rocks. However, a lower case i or 7 is dotted. 

Courses shown on charts are given in true directions, to the nearest minute of arc. 
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Bearings shown are in true directions toward (not from) the objects. 

Commercial radio broadcasting stations are shown on charts when they are of 
value to the mariner either for obtaining radio bearings or as landmarks. 

Rules of the road. Lines of demarcation between the areas in which international 
and inland rules apply are shown only when they cannot be adequately described in 
notes on the chart. 

Compass roses are placed at convenient locations on Mercator charts to facilitate 
the plotting of bearings and courses. The outer circle is graduated in degrees with 
zero at true north. The inner circle is graduated in points and degrees with the arrow 
indicating magnetic north. 

Magnetic information. On many charts magnetic variation is given to the nearest 
15’ by notes in the centers of compass roses. When this is done, the annual change is 
given to the nearest 1’ to permit correction of the given value at a later date. However, 
since the annual change is a variable quantity, and since the values given are rounded 
off, as well as for other reasons, it 1s wise to use a chart of recent date. On other charts 
the variation is given by a series of isogonic lines connecting points of equal variation, 
usually a separate line being given for each degree of variation. The line of zero varia- 
tion is called the agonic line. Many plans and insets show neither compass roses nor 
isogonic lines, but indicate magnetic information by note. A local magnetic disturbance 
of sufficient force to cause noticeable deflection of the magnetic compass, called 
local attraction, is indicated by a note on the chart. 

Currents are sometimes shown on charts by means of arrows giving the directions, 
and figures giving the speeds. The information thus given refers to the usual or average 
conditions, sometimes based upon very few observations. It 1s not safe to assume that. 
conditions at any given time will not differ considerably from those shown. 

Longitudes are reckoned eastward and westward from the meridian of Greenwich, 
England, unless otherwise stated. Nearly all modern charts use Greenwich. 

Notes on charts should be read with care, as they may give important information 
not graphically presented. Several types of notes are used. First, those in the margin 
give such information as the chart number and (sometimes) price, publication and 
edition notes, identification of adjoining charts, etc. Second, notes in connection with 
the chart title include such information as scale, sources of charted data, tidal informa- 
tion, the unit in which soundings are given, cautions, etc. A third class of notes is that 
given in proximity to the detail to which it refers. Examples of this type of note are 
those referring to local magnetic disturbance, controlling depths of channels, measured 
miles, dangers, dumping grounds, anchorages, etc. 

Title. The chart title may be at any convenient location, usually in some area 
not important to navigation. It is composed of several distinctive parts as shown in 
figure 516. 

Use of Charts 

517. Advance preparation.— Before a chart is to be used, it should be studied 
carefully. All notes should be read and understood. There should be no question of 
the meanings of symbols or the unit in which depths are given, for there may not be 
time to determine such things when the ship is underway, particularly if an emergency 
should arise. Since the graduations of the latitude and longitude scales differ con- 
siderably on various charts, those of the chart to be used should be noted carefully. 
Dangers and abnormal conditions of any kind should be noted. 

Particular attention should be given to soundings. It is good practice to select 
a realistic danger sounding (art. 911) and mark this prominently with a colored pencil. 

It may be desirable to place additional information on the chart. Arcs of circles 
might be drawn around navigational lights to indicate the limit of visibility at the 
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ASIA 
PERSIAN GULF—SAUDI ARABIA 


APPROACHES TO 
care uay>R A'S AT TANNURAH 


SOURCE AND DATE(S) ———> From U. S. Navy surveys between 1940 and 1952 
OF SURVEY with additions from British surveys in 1949 and 1950 


SOUNDINGS IN FATHOMS 
(Under Eleven in Fathoms and Feet) 
CHART DATUM ———»> reduced to the approximate level of Indian Spring Low Water 


HEIGHTS IN METERS ABOVE MEAN SEA LEVEL 
Value of heights in feet shown thus: (102 ft/ 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHIC AREA ——> 


LEGEND —————————>>_ For Symbols and Abbreviations, see H.O. Chart No. 1 


PROJECTION <<< MERCATOR PROJECTION 

HORIZONTAL DATA O———D-=—SCONAHRWAN DATUM 

CAE —_—_—_—_—_—_—"—mRX—X—Xn—av—__ _ SCALE 1:150,000 AT LAT. 27° 
Figure 516.—A chart title. 


height of eye of an observer on the bridge. Notes regarding the appearance of light 
structures, tidal information, prominent ranges, or other information from the light 
lists, tide tables, tidal current tables, and sailing directions might prove helpful. 

The particular preparation to be made depends upon the requirements and the 
personal preferences and experience of the individual navigator. The specific infor- 
mation selected is not important. But it 7s important that the navigator familiarize 
himself with his chart so that in an emergency the information needed will be available 
and there will be no question of its meaning. 

518. Maintaining charts.— When a chart is received, the date to which it has been 
hand corrected will be found stamped in the margin. Responsibility for maintaining it 
after this date lies with the user. An uncorrected chart 1s a menace. The various issues 
of Notice to Mariners subsequent to the stamped hand correction date contain all 
the information needed for maintaining charts. The more urgent items are also given 
in advance in the Daily Memorandum or by radio broadcast. A convenient way of 
keeping a record of the Notice to Mariners corrections made to each chart on hand is 
by means of 5 X 8-inch chart correction record cards (form N. H. O. 1278), which can be 
purchased for a nominal sum from sales agents of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 

When a new edition of a chart is published, it should be obtained and the old one 
retired from use. The very fact that a new edition has been prepared generally indi- 
cates that there have been changes that cannot adequately be shown by hand correction. 

519. Use and stowage of charts.—Charts are among the most important aids of 
the navigator, and should be treated as such. When in use they should be spread 
out flat on a suitable chart table or desk, and properly secured to prevent loss or 
damage. Every effort should be made to keep charts dry, for a wet chart stretches 
and may not return to the original dimensions after drying. The distortion thus 
introduced may cause inaccurate results when measurements are made on the chart. 
If a chart does become wet, the distortion may be minimized by ironing the chart 
with a warm iron until it is dry. 
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Permanent corrections to charts should be made in ink so that they will not be 
inadvertently erased. All other lines should be drawn lightly in pencil so that they 
can be easily erased without removing permanent information or otherwise damag- 
ing the chart. To avoid possible confusion, lines should be drawn no longer than 
necessary, and adequately labeled. When a voyage is completed, the charts should 
be carefully and thoroughly erased unless there has been an unusual incident such 
as a grounding or collision, when they should be preserved without change, as they 
will undoubtedly be requested by the investigating authority. After a chart has been 
erased, it should be inspected carefully for possible damage and for incompletely 
erased or overlooked marks that might prove confusing when the chart is next used. 

When not in use charts should be stowed flat in their proper drawers or portfolios, 
with a minimum of folding. The stowed charts should be properly indexed so that 
any desired one can be found when needed. In removing or replacing a chart, care 
should be exercised to avoid damage to it or other charts. 

A chart that is given proper care in use and stowage can have a long and useful life. 

520. Chart lighting.—In the use of charts it is important that adequate lighting 
be provided. However, the light on the bridge of a ship underway at night should 
be such as to cause the least interference with the darkness-adaptation of the eyes of 
bridge personnel who watch for navigational lights, running lights, dangers, etc. 
Experiments by the Department of the Navy have indicated that red light is least 
disturbing to eyes which have been adapted to maximum vision during darkness. In 
some instances red lights, filters, or goggles have been provided on the bridges or in 
chartrooms of vessels. However, the use of such light seriously affects the appearance 
of a chart. Red, orange, and buff disappear. Other colors may appear changed. 
This has led to the substitution of magenta or purple for red and orange, and gray for 
buff on some charts. However, before a chart is used in any light except white, a 
preliminary test should be made and the effect noted carefully. If a glass or plastic 
top is provided for the chart table or desk, a dim white light below the chart may provide 
sufficient illumination to permit chart reading, without objectionable disturbance of 
night vision. 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PILOTING AND DEAD RECKONING 


Introduction 


601. Kinds of instruments.—The word “instrument” has several meanings, at 
least two of which apply to navigation: (1) an implement or tool, and (2) a device by 
which the present value of a quantity is measured. Thus, a straightedge and a mechan- 
ical log are both instruments, the first serving as a tool, and the second as a measuring 
device. This chapter is concerned with the navigational instruments used for plotting, 
and those for measuring distance or speed, depth, and direction. Instruments for 
measuring time are discussed in chapter XV. These quantities are the basic data in 
dead reckoning (ch. VIII) and piloting (ch. IX). Other instruments are discussed in 
chapters XI, XV, XXXVII, and XL. 

In addition to. the instruments discussed, several others are important to the 
navigator. Binoculars are helpful in observing landmarks. A flashlight has many 
uses, the principal one being to illuminate the scales of instruments when they are to 
be read at night. Erasers should be soft, and pencils should not be so hard that they 
damage the surface of the chart. The navigator’s chart is discussed in chapter V. 


Plotting Instruments 


602. Dividers and compasses.— Dividers, or ‘“‘pair of dividers,” is an instrument 
originally used for dividing a line into equal segments.’ The instrument consists essen- 
tially of two hinged legs with pointed ends which can be separated to any distance 
from zero to the maximum imposed by physical limitations. The setting is retained 
either by friction at the hinge, as in the usual navigational dividers, or by means of a 
screw acting against a spring, as in some smaller instruments. 

If one of the legs carries a pencil or ruling pen, the instrument is called compasses. 
The two legs may be attached to a bar of metal or wood instead of being hinged, thus 
permitting greater separation of the points. Such an instrument is called beam 
compasses or beam dividers (fig. 4011b). 

The principal use of dividers in navigation is to measure or transfer distances on 
a chart, as described in article 804. Compasses are used for drawing distance circles 
(art. 905), circles of visibility (art. 916), or any plotting requiring an arc of a circle. 

The friction at the hinge of most dividers and compasses can be varied, and should 
be adjusted so that the instrument can be manipulated easily with one hand, but will 
retain the separation of the points in normal handling. A drop of oil on the hinge 
may be required occasionally. The points should be sharp, and should have equal 
length, permitting them to be brought close together for the measurement of very short 
distances. 

For navigation, it is desirable to have dividers and compasses with comparatively 
long legs, to provide adequate range for most requirements. It is desirable to learn 
to manipulate dividers or compasses with one hand. 

603. Parallel rulers are an instrument for transferring a line parallel to itself. In 
its most common form it consists of two parallel bars or rulers, connected in such a 
manner that when one is held in place on a flat surface, the other can be moved, remain- 
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ing parallel to its original direction. Firm pressure is required on one ruler while the 
other is being moved, to prevent slippage. The principal use of parallel rulers in 
navigation is to transfer the direction of a charted line to a compass rose, and vice versa. 

The edges of the rulers should be truly straight; and in the case of double-edged 
rulers, should be parallel to each other in order that either edge can be used. Paral- 
lelism can be tested by comparison of all edges with the same straight line, as a meridian 
or parallel of a Mercator chart. The linkage can be tested for looseness and lack of 
parallelism by “walking” the rulers between parallel lines on opposite sides of the chart 
and back again. 

Some metal parallel rulers have a protractor engraved on the upper surface to 
permit orientation of the ruler at any convenient meridian. 

In one type of instrument, parallelism during transfer is obtained by supporting 
a single ruler on two knurled rollers. Both rollers have the same diameter, and the 
motion of one is transmitted to the other by an axle having a cover which provides a 
convenient handle. This type of ruler is convenient and accurate, and is less likely 
to slip than the linked double-ruler type. However, care is necessary to prevent its 
rolling off the chart table when the vessel is rolling or pitching. 

Directions can also be transferred by means of two triangles such as are used in 
drafting, or by one triangle and a straightedge. One edge of a triangle is aligned in 
the desired direction and the triangle is then moved along a straightedge held firmly 
against one of its other edges until the first edge is at the desired place on the chart. 
Some triangles have protractors (art. 604) engraved on them to assist in transferring 

lines. Such a triangle becomes 

a form of plotter (art. 605). 

ny eee 604. Protractor.—A pro- 

tractor is a device for measuring 

angles on achartor othersurface. 

It consists essentially of agradu- 

ated arc, usually of 180°, on suit- 

able material such as metal or 
plastic. 

A three-arm protractor con- 
sists essentially of a circular pro- 
tractor with three radial arms 
attached. This instrument, | 
discussed in greater. detail in 
article 4011, is used primarily 
in hydrographic surveying. 

605. Plotters.—The in- 
creased popularity of graphical 
methods in practical navigation 
during recent decades has re- 
sulted in the development of a 
wide variety of devices to facili- 
tate plotting. In its most 
common form, such a device con- 
sists essentially of a protractor 
combined with a straightedge. 
There are two gcneral types, one 
Figures 605.—Two plotters having no movable parts. having no movable parts, and 
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the other having a pivot at the center of the arc of the protractor, to permit rotation 
of the straightedge around the protractor. Examples of the fixed type are illustrated 
in figure 605. Those shown were designed for air navigation, but are applicable to 
many processes of marine navigation. The direction of the straightedge is controlled 
by placing the center of the protractor arc and the desired scale graduation on the 
same reference line. If the reference line is a meridian, the directions shown by the 
straightedge are true geographic directions. If, as in some processes of celestial navi- 
gation, it is desired to plot a line perpendicular to another line, the direction may be 
measured from a parallel of latitude or its equivalent, instead of adding or subtract- 
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Figure 606.—Drafting machine. 


ing 90° from the value and measuring from a meridian. Some fixed-type plotters have 
auxiliary scales labeled to indicate true direction if a parallel is used as the reference. 

Most plotters also provide linear distance scales, as shown in figure 605. In the 
movable-arm type of plotter, a protractor is aligned with a meridian, and the movable 
arm is rotated until it is in the desired direction. 

606. Drafting machine.—If a chart table of sufficient size is available, a drafting 
machine (fig. 606) is probably the most desirable plotting instrument. The straight- 
edge of this instrument can be clamped so as to retain its direction during movement 
over the entire plotting area. Straightedges of various lengths and linear scales are 
interchangeable. Some models make provision for mounting two straightedges per- 
pendicular to each other. However, for most purposes of navigation, the perpendicular 
is more conveniently obtained by the use of a triangle with a single straightedge. The 
movable protractor also retains its orientation, and can be adjusted to conform to the 
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compass rose of a chart secured in any position on the chart table. Directions of the 
straightedge can then be read or set on the protractor without reference to charted 
compass roses. Use of the clamped protractor requires that charted meridians be 
straight and parallel, as on a Mercator chart (art. 305). Its use is restricted with 
projections such as the Lambert conformal (art. 314), on which meridians converge. 

When a drafting machine is used, the chart or plotting sheet is first secured 
to the chart table. The straightedge is aligned with a meridian (or parallel) and 
clamped in position. The protractor is then adjusted so that 000° and 180° (090° and 
270° if a parallel is used) are at the ruler indices, and clamped. With this setting, any 
subsequent position of the ruler is indicated as a true direction. If the protractor is 
offset by the amount of the compass error (ch. VII), true directions can be plotted by 
setting the straightedge at the compass direction on the protractor, without need for 
applying compass error arithmetically. However, it is generally preferable to keep it 
set to true directions, and apply compass error mentally. 

If accurate results are to be obtained, the anchor base must be rigidly fastened to 
the chart table. This should be checked from time to time, as the base may be loosened 
by vibration or normal use. The pivots in the anchor base should be firm without 
binding. The endless belts of the parallel motion mechanism should be taut if rigidity 
of the ruler is to be preserved. Provision is usually made for adjusting each of the 
various rulers to uniformity of alignment so that any other ruler can be substituted 
without changing the setting. As with parallel rulers, the device can be checked for 
parallelism by means of meridians or parallels on opposite sides of a Mercator chart. 


Distance and Speed Measurement 


607. Units of measurement.— Mariners generally measure horizontal distances in 
nautical miles (art. 205), but occasionally in yards or feet. Either feet or fathoms are 
used for measuring depth of water, and feet for measuring height above water. The 
imperial British yard is slightly shorter than that of the United States (art. 205), but the 
difference is not significant in the ordinary practice of navigation. Nations which have 
adopted the metric system use meters in place of yards, feet, and fathoms, and for 
some purposes they use kilometers in place of nautical miles. Conversion factors for 
these and other units are given in appendix D. Nautical miles of 6,076.10333 .. . feet 
and land or statute miles of 5,280 feet can be interconverted by means of table 20. 
Meters, feet, and fathoms can be interconverted by means of table 21. 

Speed is customarily expressed in knots (art. 206), or for some purposes, in kilo- 
meters per hour, or yards or feet per minute. For short distances, a nautical mile can be 
considered equal to 2,000 yards or 6,000 feet. This is a useful relationship because 
6,000 feet 
60 minutes 
hundreds of feet per minute. 

608. Distance, speed, and time are related by the formula 


=100 feet per minute. Thus, speed in knots is equal approximately to 


distance =speed X time. 


Therefore, if any two of the three quantities are known, the third can be found. The 
units, of course, must be consistent. Thus, if speed is measured in knots, and time 
in hours, the answer is in nautical miles. Similarly, if distance is measured in yards, 
and time in minutes, the answer is in yards per minute. 

Table 19 is a speed, time, and distance table which supplies one of the three values 
if the other two are known. It is intended primarily for use in finding the distance 
steamed in a given time at a known speed. Table 18 is for use in determining speed 
by measuring the time needed to steam exactly one mile. 
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The solution of problems involving distance, speed, and time can easily be accom- 
plished by means of a slide rule (art.O015). If the index of scale C is set opposite speed 
in knots on scale D, the distance in nautical miles appears on scale D opposite time in 
hours on scale C. If 60 of scale C is set opposite speed in knots on scale D, the distance 
covered in any number of minutes is shown on scale D opposite the minutes on scale C. 
Several circular slide rules particularly adapted for solution of distance, speed, and 


DISTANCE 


RED NAUT MILES 
BLACK--YARDS 


NAUTICAL SLIDE RULE 
U.S. NAVY BUREAU OF SHIPS 
MFR'S. PART NO. FNS.3 
CONTRACT NO. NXas-60767 
G. FELSENTHAL & SONS, CHICAGO 


Figure 608.—The nautical slide rule. 


time problems have been devised. One of these, called the “Nautical Slide Rule’’ is 
shown in figure 608. 

609. Measurement of distance to an object can be made in a variety of ways, as 
by radar (art. 1208), sonar (art. 1108), RAR beacon (art. 1205), distance finding sta- 
tion (art. 1205), sextant angle (art. 905), range finder, or by several indirect methods. 
Another method used principally for measuring distance between ships in formation, 
but useful in measuring other distances, is by means of a small, hand-held instrument 
called a stadimeter. 
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Fiaure 609a.—Stadimeters. Brandon (sextant) type at left; Fisk type at right. 


Two types of stadimeters are illustrated in figure 609a. Both the Brandon 
or sextant type and the Fisk type operate on the principle used in table 9: 


In a plane right triangle, ABC, having opposite sides a, b, and c, 


tan A=;, and b=a cot A. 

This is applied to the stadimeter as shown in figure 609b. The height of the object 
is set on the height scale of the instrument, and the measured subtended angle is ex- 
pressed in yards on the distance (range) scale. To measure the angle, one directs the 
line of sight through the instrument to the water line of the object observed, and ad- 
justs the range index until the reflection of the top of the object is seen in coincidence 
with the water line. If the readings are not within the scale of the instrument, some 
fraction or multiple of the height can be used and a corresponding adjustment made 
to the answer. ‘Thus, if half the height is set on the instrument, the distance indicated 
is half the correct value. 

Since the observer’s eye is not at the water level, a right angle is not necessarily 
formed between the line of sight and the top of the observed object. However, the 
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Figure 609b.—Geometry of a stadimeter measurement. The distance b=a cot A. 
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resulting error is so smal] that it can be neglected under ordinary circumstances. 

The aspect of a ship observed should be considered in stadimeter ranges. Thus, 
little error is introduced if the observer is broad on the beam of the other vessel, as in 
figure 609b, but less accuracy is obtained if the other vessel presents an end-on view, 
unless the water line directly below the masthead is correctly estimated. 

A stadimeter can be used to indicate that a change in distance has occurred, even 
when the height of the object is not known. Similar indication of a change in distance 
can be obtained by a sextant (art. 905), or the actual distance can be determined by 
the measured angle and table 9 if the height is known. 

610. Measurement of distance traveled may be made directly, or the distance 
can be determined indirectly by means of the speed and time, using the relationship 
given in article 608. 

One of the simplest mechanical distance-measuring devices is the taffrail log, con- 
sisting of (1) a rotator which turns like a screw propeller when it is towed through the 
water; (2) a braided log line, up to 100 fathoms in length, which tows the rotator and 
transmits its rotation to an indicator on the vessel; and (3) a dial and pointer mech- 
anism which registers the distance traveled through the water. In some installations, 
the readings of the register are transferred electrically to a dial on or near the bridge. 

The taffrail log is usually streamed from the ship’s quarter, although it may be 
carried at the end of a short boom extending outboard from the vessel. The log line 
should be sufficiently long, and attached in such position, that the rotator is clear of 
the disturbed water of the wake of the vessel; otherwise an error is introduced. Errors 
may also be introduced by a head or following sea; by mechanical wear or damage, such 
as a bent fin; or by fouling of the rotator, as by seaweed or refuse. 

An accurately-calibrated taffrail log in good working order provides information 
of sufficient reliability for most purposes of navigation. Its readings should be checked 
at various speeds by towing it over a known distance in an area free from currents. 
Usually, the average of several runs, preferably in opposite directions, is more accu- 
rate than a single one. If an error is found, it is expressed as a percentage and applied 
to later readings. The calibration should be checked from time to time. 

Although a taffrail log is included in the equipment carried by many oceangoing 
vessels, the convenience and reliability of other methods of determining distance or 
speed have reduced the dependence formerly placed upon this instrument. 

611. Measurement of speed.—Speed can be determined indirectly by means of 
distance and time, or it can be measured directly. All instruments now in common 
use for measuring speed determine rate of motion through the water. This is done 
(1) electromagnetically, (2) by measuring the water pressure due solely to the for- 
ward motion of the vessel, (3) by means of a small screw propeller having a speed of 
rotation proportional to speed of the vessel, and (4) by determining the relationship 
between ship speed and speed of rotation of its screw or screws. Instruments for 
measuring speed, like those for measuring distance, are called logs. 

Before the development of modern logs, speed was determined in a number of 
ways. Perhaps the most common primitive device is the chip log (art. 112), although a 
ground log (a weight, with line attached, which was thrown overboard and rested on 
the bottom in shallow water) and a Dutchman’s log (art. 112) have also been used. 
These devices are rarely used by modern navigators. 

Speed over the bottom can be determined (1) by direct measurement; (2) by 
measuring on the chart or plotting sheet the distance made good between fixes, and 
dividing this by the time; or (3) by finding the vector sum of velocity through the 
water and velocity of the current. A suitable instrument for measuring speed over 
the bottom is not generally available, although some developmental work along this 
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line has been done. Measurement of the distance between two fixes requires a method 
of obtaining accurate fixes. The third method requires knowledge of velocity through 
the water, and current. An estimate of the current can be used to determine the approxi- 
mate course and speed over the bottom. However, estimates are not always accurate, 
and an instrument to measure current would provide better results. Such an instru- 
ment, called the geomagnetic electrokinetograph (GEK), has been developed. By 
means of two electrodes towed astern, beyond the magnetic influence of the vessel, 
the component of current perpendicular to the course is measured. By measurement 
of two such components, preferably on perpendicular courses, one can determine the 
total current. This device has given satisfactory results in experimental work, having 
been used primarily by oceanographers in their study of ocean currents, but has not 
been adapted for use in ordinary navigation. 

612. The electromagnetic type underwater log consists essentially of a rodmeter, 
an oscillator-amplifier, and an indicator-transmitter. The rodmeter, which protrudes 
below the hull of the vessel, contains an electromagnetic sensing element which pro- 
duces a voltage directly proportional to speed through the water. This voltage is 
amplified in the oscillator-amplifier, and is converted to pointer and synchro indica- 
tions of speed in the indicator-transmitter. The speed signals are also converted to 
distance, by means of a roller-and-disk mechanism in the indicator-transmitter. This 
system has no orifice or moving parts external to the vessel, and has high precision 
and accuracy from zero speed to full scale. This newly-developed instrument has not 
yet come into general use. 

613. Speed measurement by dynamic water pressure.—When an object is moving 
through a fluid such as water or air, its forward side is exposed to a dynamic pressure 
which is proportional to the speed at which the object is moving, in addition to the 
static pressure due to depth and density of the fluid above the object. When the fluid 
is water, and ship speeds are involved, dynamic pressure is equal to 


S? 


P=Tg39q 


where P is dynamic pressure, S is speed through the water, and g is the acceleration 
due to gravity (32.2 feet per second per second, approximately). If this formula is 
solved for S, it becomes : 
S=1.353 VgP. 
If 32.2 is substituted for g: 

=7.68 yP. 


Therefore, if dynamic pressure can be measured, this principle can be used for deter- 
mining speed. 

One of the most widely-used means of measuring dynamic pressure is by a Pitot 
tube. This device consists of a tube having an opening on its forward side or end. 
If the tube is stationary in the water, this opening is subject to static pressure only. 
But when the tube ts in motion, the pressure at the opening is the sum of static and 
dynamic pressures. This is called Pitot pressure or total pressure. The Pitot tube is 
surrounded by an outer tube which has openings along its athwartship sides. Whether 
the tube is stationary or in motion, these openings are subject to static pressure only. 

In the Pitot-static log (fig. 613) the Pitot tube is in the form of a vertical “‘rodmeter’’ 
which extends through and is supported by a sea valve in the vessel’s bottom. The 
tube extends 24 to 30 inches below the bottom of the vessel, into water relatively 
undisturbed by motion of the hull. The two pressures, Pitot and static, are led to 
separate bellows attached to opposite ends of a centrally-pivoted lever. This lever is 
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electrically connected to a mechanism which controls the speed of a pump. When the 
vessel is dead in the water, the pressures are equal, and the pump is stopped. When 
the ship is mgving, the pump speed is regulated so that the pressures in the two bellows 
are equalized. Thus, the pump speed is proportional to the ship speed. 

Through suitable gearing, the pump provides a mechanical output at the rate 
of 60 revolutions per nautical mile. This rotation is transmitted electrically to the 
master indicator, where the distance traveled appears on the distance counter in units 
of 0.01 nautical mile. In addition, the master indicator has a timing device which 
transforms distance and time into speed, the latter appearing on the speed dial. 

A log of this type usually indicates speed to within +0.03 knot of the true value 
for speeds between 5 and 40 knots. It is less accurate for speeds outside this range. 
Both speed and distance indications may be transmitted to various repeaters through- 
out the vessel. 

In an early model of this type log, the two pressures from the Pitot tube are led 
to opposite sides of a manometer. The difference in pressure is indicated by a pressure 
gage graduated to read directly in knots. Distance is determined by a mechanical 
integrator and cam attached to the speed dial. 

Various less accurate instruments have been devised for determining speed by 
measuring water pressure due to forward motion of the vessel. These are relatively 
simple, inexpensive instruments intended primarily for use by small craft. One instru- 
ment has a finger which the water pressure forces aft against a calibrated spring. A 
flexible hydraulic cable transmits the motion to a speed indicator. Another instrument 
uses a small scoop attached to the hull of the vessel. The pressure of the water scooped 
up is transmitted by tubing to the speed indicator, which is essentially a pressure gage 
graduated in knots. A third type measures the drag of a small towed object. The 
accuracy of such devices depends to a large extent upon the refinements of design, 
manufacture, installation, maintenance, and calibration. 

614. Impeller-type log.—An impeller-type log has a small propeller-driven alter- 
nating-current generator located near the outer end of a rodmeter which extends through 
a sea valve on the hull plating, and projects approximately two feet into the water. 
The propeller rotates as it moves through the water. The number of its revolutions is 
proportional to the distance traveled through the water, and its speed of rotation is 
proportional to the ship’s speed. The output of the generator is amplified, and passed 
to the master indicator-transmitter, where the number of cycles, reduced by gearing, is 
recorded on mileage counter dials in units of 0.01 nautical mile. The frequency of the 
alternating current, being proportional to ship speed, is transmitted to a tachometer 
mechanism geared to the pointer of the speed indicator. Calibration is accomplished 
by adjusting the position of driving rollers along the radius of a driven disk. 

The speed and distance indications of the master indicator can be transmitted to 
remote indicators. Speed indications of this equipment are accurate to approximately 
0.15 knot at speeds between 0.25 knot and 25 knots. 

615. Speed by engine revolution counter.—The number of turns of a propeller 
shaft is proportional to the distance traveled. If the element of time is added, speed 
can be determined. If the screw were advancing through a solid substance, the dis- 
tance it would advance in one revolution would be the pitch of the screw. Thus, if a 
propeller having a pitch of ten feet turns at 200 revolutions per minute, it advances 
2,000 feet in one minute, equivalent to a speed of 19.75 knots. It does not do so in 
water because of slip, the difference between the distance it would advance in a solid 
substance and actual distance traveled, expressed as a percentage of the former. For 
example, if slip is 18 percent, both the ship’s speed and distance covered are reduced 


by this percentage. Thus, instead of 19.75 knots, the speed is only 19.75 X0.82=16.2 
knots. 
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Slip depends upon the type and speed of rotation of the propeller, the type of 
ship, the condition of loading and ship’s bottom, the state of the sea and the ship’s 
course relative to it, and the apparent wind. Despite the many variables, slip can be 
determined with sufficient accuracy for practical navigation. This is usually accom- 
plished by steaming a known distance and noting the time of passage. The speed 
corresponding to the number of revolutions being used can then be determined by 
means of the formula of article 608, in the form 


distance 


ee time 


or by reference to table 18 (if the distance is exactly one mile). Thus, speed can be 
determined directly, without computing slip, and a table or curve of ship speed for 
various engine revolution speeds can be made. In determining speed in this manner, 
one should use the average of two runs, one in each direction. The vessel should be 
on course and speed for a sufficiently long period to stabilize slip before starting the 
speed run. Any suitable distance can be used, but a distance of exactly one nautical 
mile has been measured at various convenient locations. Each such measured mile 
is suitably marked on the beach, and shown on the chart, with the course to steer. 
This method of determining speed is widely used in the merchant marine. By means 
of an engine revolution counter the number of revolutions during any suitable time 
interval can be measured. If a tachometer is available, the rate of shaft revolution is 
determined, usually in revolutions per minute. For best results, allowance should 
be made for condition of the bottom, draft and trim of the vessel, and the state of the sea. 


Depth Measurement 


616. Importance.—Accurate knowledge of the depth of water under a vessel is 
of such navigational importance that there is a legal requirement that American 
merchant vessels of 500 gross tons or more engaged in ocean and coastwise service 
“shall be fitted with an efficient mechanical deep-sea sounding apparatus in addition 
to the deep-sea hand leads.”’ 

617. The lead (léd) is a device consisting of a suitably-marked line having a 
weight attached to one of its ends. It is used for measuring depth of water. Although 
the lead is probably the oldest of all navigational aids, it is still a highly useful device, 
particularly in periods of reduced visibility. Although its greatest service is generally 
in the shoal water near the shore, it sometimes can provide valuable information when 
the vessel is out of sight of land. 

Two types of lead are in common use, the hand lead, weighing from 7 to 14 pounds 
and having a line marked to about 25 fathoms; and the deep-sea (dipsey) lead, weighing 
from 30 to 100 pounds and having a line marked to 100 fathoms or more in length. 
The markings commonly used on lead lines are as follows: 


Distance Distance 
from lead from lead 
tn fathoms Marking in fathoms Marking 
2 two strips of leather 20 short line with two knots 
3 three strips of leather 25 short line with one knot 
5 white rag (usually cotton) 30 short line with three knots 
7 red rag (usually wool) 35 short line with one knot 
10 leather with hole 40 short line with four knots 
13 same as three fathoms 45 short line with one knot 
15 same as five fathoms 50 short line with five knots 


17 same as seven fathoms etc. 
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Fathoms marked on the lead line are called marks. The intermediate whole 
fathoms are called deeps. In reporting depths it is customary to use these terms, as 
“by the mark five,” “deep six,’’ etc. The only fractions of a fathom usually reported 
are halves and quarters, the customary expressions being ‘‘and a half, eight,’”’ “less a 
quarter, four,” etc. A practice sometimes followed is to place distinctive markings on 
the hand lead line at each foot near the critical depths of the vessel with which it 1s to 
be used. The markings should be placed on the lead line when it is wet, and the ac- 
curacy of the marking should be checked from time to time to detect any changes in the 
length of the line. The distance from the hand of the leadsman to the surface of the 
water under various conditions of loading should be determined so that correct allow- 
ance can be made when the marking nearest the surface cannot be observed. 

The lead itself has a recess in its bottom. If this recess is filled with tallow or other 
suitable substance, a sample of the bottom can sometimes be obtained. This informa- 
tion can prove helpful in establishing the position of the vessel. If tallow is not avail- 
able, some other substance can be used. Soap is suitable if it is replaced from time to 
time. When the recess is filled for obtaining a sample, the lead is said to be armed 
with the substance used. 

618. The sounding machine, developed by William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) as a 
substitute for the deep-sea lead, provides means for obtaining approximate soundings 
to a depth of about 100 fathoms without slowing or stopping the vessel. This is ac- 
complished by attaching a depth-registering device to the lead so that a vertical cast is 
unnecessary. 

Several types of depth-registering device have been developed, all depending upon 
the increase of pressure with depth (art. 3008). The most common form is a slender glass 
tube coated on the inside with a chemical which changes color when contacted by sea 
water, or having a ground surface on the inside so that it appears white when dry and 
clear when wet. The chemical tube requires recoating after each sounding, but the 
ground glass tube can be used over and over again, if it is cleaned thoroughly and 
allowed to dry after each using. The top of the tube is closed. As the lead sinks, 
water is forced into the tube, compressing the entrapped air. The height to which 
the water rises is an indication of depth. The upper end of a ground glass tube is 
sealed with a cap which can be removed to facilitate cleaning and drying. 

Errors are introduced if the inside diameter of the glass tube is not uniform through- 
out its length, if the chemical has deteriorated, or if salt is not washed out of theground 
glass tube after use. Errors from these sources may be as much as 20 percent. If the 
indicated depth is too great, a dangerous situation exists. A slight error may be 
introduced by atmospheric pressure, but since the scale is calibrated for a lower-than- 
normal pressure, the usual error is on the side of safety. For usual pressures, readings 
are about three percent too little. If the temperature of the air is different from that 
of the sea, the entrapped air will expand or contract as it is immersed in the water, 
causing an error of about one percent for each 3° change of temperature. If the air 
is cooled, the indicated depth is too great. Error will also be introduced if the cap 
permits leakage of air. 

A mechanical depth recorder is sometimes used. This consists essentially of a 
pointer which is attached to a piston forced against the tension of a spring as the water 
pressure increases. The pointer remains at the greatest depth reached, requiring re- 
setting before the next sounding is made. 

In critical areas, it is wise to check the readings of a sounding machine, or to use 
another method of sounding. If an echo sounder (art. 619) is not available, a check 
can be made by stopping the vessel, running out a measured length of sounding wire 
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(at least 50 fathoms if depth permits), and comparing this measured length with the 
indication of the depth-registering device. 

619. Echo sounder.— Most soundings are now made by means of an echo sounder. 
This instrument produces an underwater sound-wave signal, and measures the elapsed 
time until return of an echo from the bottom. It isa form of sonar (art. 1108), although 
this term is usually applied only to similar equipment which directs the sound-wave 
signal horizontally to measure range. An echo sounder operating within the range of 
audible sound (about 20 to 20,000 cycles per second) may be called a sonic depth 
finder. One using sound 
waves of a higher frequency 
may be called an ultrasonic 
depth finder. The trend has 
been toward higher frequen- 
cy, to reduce interference 
from ship noise. ) paras? 

There are many formsof | (iP) MiG 
echo sounder. In a typical mm) ot ge 
installation (fig. 619) a light 
tube is mounted vertically 
behind an opaque shield which 
rotates at a predetermined 
speed. A narrow slot in the 
shield permits the light to 
be seen at one place only. 
This slot is under or adjacent 
toa circular scale graduated 
in depth. The sound-wave 
signal is transmitted when 
the slot is at the top or zero 
of the scale. At this instant, 
the light flashes. When an 
echo is received, the light 
again flashes. The gradua- 
tion adjacent to the second 
flash indicates the depth. 
Several different scales may FicurE 619.—The indicator of an echo sounder. 
be available for use in various 
depths. The scale is controlled by adjusting the speed of rotation of the opaque shield. 
If the depth is greater than the maximum graduation of the scale in use, an erroneous 
reading may be obtained unless the operator is alert. Thus, if the maximum reading 
is 400 fathoms, and the depth of the water is 600 fathoms, the shield will make a com- 
plete rotation and half of another before the echo returns. The scale would indicate 
a reading of 200 fathoms. If allowance is made for the number of complete rota- 
tions, accurate soundings can be obtained at a relatively large scale. However, there is 
less possibility of error if the correct scale is used. Doubt as to the correct scale can be 
removed by switching to a smaller scale (greater depth), if one is available. In some 
models the light itself rotates. Some of the newer echo sounders are equipped with a 
recording device that produces a written trace of the bottom, called a bottom profile 
(fig. 4206a). This is accomplished by means of an arm which moves across a graduated 
tape, making one transit for each sounding. When the echo is received, a short line is 
produced on a moving tape graduated in time and depth units. 
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Echo sounders of American manufacture are calibrated for a speed of sound of 
4,800 feet per second. The actual speed varies primarily with the temperature, pres- 
sure, and salinity, as discussed in article 3503, but in the ocean is nearly always faster 
than the speed of calibration. The error thus introduced is on the side of safety unless 
the water is fresh or very cold. Soundings shown on charts of the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office are those obtained by an echo sounder without correction, and can 
therefore be compared directly with the readings obtained aboard ship since the varia- 
tion in speed from mean conditions is not great. Only in precise scientific work should 
it be necessary to correct the readings for actual sound speed under prevailing conditions. 
Accurate adjustment can be made only if information is available on conditions at 
various depths. 

Errors are sometimes introduced by false bottoms. If soft mud covers the ocean 
floor, some of the sound-waye energy may penetrate to a harder layer beneath, resulting 
in indication of two bottoms. It is not unusual in deep water to receive a strong return 
at a depth of about 200 fathoms during the day, and somewhat nearer the surface at 
night. This is called the phantom bottom or deep scattering layer. It is believed to be 
due to large numbers of tiny marine animals. Schools of fish return an echo sufficiently 
strong to make the echo sounder a valuable aid to commercial fishermen. 

In modern equipment the sound waves, whether sonic or ultrasonic, are produced 
electrically by means of a transducer, a device for converting electrical energy to sound 
waves, or vice versa. The transducer utilizes cither the piezo-electric properties of 
quartz or the magnetostriction properties of nickel and its alloys. 

Early models produced sound signals by striking the ship’s hull with a mechanical 
hammer in the forward part of the vessel. The echo was received by a microphone in 
the after part of the vessel, depth being determined by the angle at which the signal 
returned. 


Direction Measurement 


620. Reference directions.—A horizontal direction is generally expressed as an 
angle between a line extending in some reference direction and a line extending in the 
given direction. The angle is numerically equal to the difference between the two 
directions, called the angular distance from the reference direction. Unless the refer- 
ence direction is stated or otherwise understood, the intended direction is in doubt. 
Thus, to a navigator, direction 135° is southeast. To an astronomer or surveyor, it 
may be northwest. 

A number of reference directions are used in navigation. If a direction is stated in 
three figures, without designation of reference direction, it is generally understood that 
the direction is related to true (geographical) north. When grid navigation (art. 2510) 
is being used, particularly in high latitudes, grid north is generally used as the reference 
direction. The reference direction for magnetic directions is magnetic north, and that 
for compass directions is compass north. For relative bearings it is the heading of the 
ship. For amplitudes, the reference direction is east or west, usually 090° or 270° true, 
but magnetic, compass, or even grid east or west may be used. In maneuvering situa- 
tions, the heading of another vessel might be used as the reference direction. 

The primary function of an instrument used for measuring direction is to determine 
the reference direction. This having been done, other directions can be indicated by a 
compass rose oriented in the reference direction. North is established by some form of 
compass. A compass rose is attached to the north-seeking element so that other direc- 
tions can be determined directly. However, if one always keeps in mind that the primary 
function of the instrument is to indicate a reference direction, he should be able to avoid 
some of the mistakes commonly made in the application of compass errors. 
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621. Desirable characteristics of a navigational compass.—To adequately serve 
its purpose, a navigational compass needs to have certain characteristics to permit it 
to meet requirements of accuracy, reliability, and convenience. 

The most important characteristic 1s accuracy. No other quality, however im- 
portant or to whatever extent it may be possessed, compensates for the lack of accuracy. 
This does not mean that the compass need be without error, but that such errors as it 
may possess can be readily determined. Provision should be made for removing 
deviation or reducing it to a minimum (ch. VII). If accurate horizontal directions 
are to be determined, the compass needs to be provided with some type of compass 
rose maintained in a horizontal position (art. 2903). Adequate sighting equipment is 
needed if bearings are to be observed, and an index is needed to mark the forward 
direction parallel to the keel if heading is to be measured. Accurate readings cannot 
be expected from a compass that hunts (oscillates) excessively. A characteristic closely 
related to accuracy is precision (art. O3). The amount of precision required varies 
somewhat with the use and depends as much upon the steadiness of the compass and 
its design as upon its inherent qualities. 

A compass is reliable when its operation is not often interrupted; when its indica- 
tions are relatively free from unknown or unsuspected disturbances; when it is little 
affected by extremes of temperature, moisture, vibration, or the shock of gunfire; and 
when it is not so sensitive that large errors are introduced by ordinary changes in condi- 
tions or equipment near the compass. 

The value of a compass Is dependent somewhat upon the convenience with which 
it can be used. Accuracy, too, may be involved. Thus, a compass should not be 
installed in such a position that one must be in an unnatural or uncomfortable position 
to use it. A compass intended for use in obtaining bearings is of reduced value if it 
is installed at a location that does not permit an unobstructed view in most directions. 
The compass graduations and index should be clean, adequately lighted if the instru- 
ment is to be used at night, and clearly marked. 

622. Kinds of compasses.—The compasses commonly used by the mariner are 
(1) magnetic and (2) gyroscopic. The magnetic compass tends to align itself with the 
magnetic lines of force of the earth, while the gyro compass seeks the true (geographic) 
meridian. The word ‘‘compass’’ is also applied to instruments which do not contin- 
uously indicate some form of north. Thus, an aircraft directional gyro (art. 2803) 
tends to remain approximately aligned with any great circle to which it is set. An 
astro compass, sun compass, or sky compass (art. 2515) is used to determine the head- 
ing or other reference directly at any given moment, by means of celestial bodies. 

A compass may be designated to indicate its principal use, as a standard-, steering-, 
or boat compass. The compass designated as standard is usually a magnetic compass 
installed in an exposed position having an unobstructed view in most directions, per- 
mitting accurate determination of error. Preferably, it is located at a magnetically 
favorable position near the bridge. Before the development of a reliable gyro com- 
pass, the standard compass was used for navigation of the vessel and for determining 
the error of the steering compass. 

Although the modern, reliable gyro compass has largely superseded the magnetic 
compass for most purposes, directional information is so important to a vessel that the 
availability of a second method is considered justified. It is wise to understand both 
types, keep a record of errors and the performance of all compasses, and to compare 
the indications of magnetic and gyro compasses at frequent intervals, as every half 
hour when underway. 

623. Magnetic compasses.—If a small magnet is pivoted at its center of gravity 
in such manner that it is free to turn and dip, it will tend to align itself with the magnetic 
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field of the earth (art. 706). It thus provides a directional reference and becomes a 
simple compass. However, such a compass would not be adequate for use aboard 
ship. For this purpose a compass should have a stronger directive element than that 
provided by a single, pivoted magnet, should have provision for measuring various 
directions, should have some means of damping the oscillations of the directive element, 
should be approximately horizontal, and should have some means of neutralizing local 
magnetic influences. 

In a mariner’s compass, several magnets are mounted parallel to each other. To 
them is attached a compass card having a compass rose to indicate various directions 
(art. 624). Both magnets and compass card are enclosed in a bow! having a glass top 
through which the card can be seen. The bowl is weighted at the bottom and is sus- 
pended in gimbals in such manner that it remains nearly horizontal as the vessel rolls 
and pitches. In nearly all modern compasses the bowl is filled with a liquid that 
supplies a buoyant force almost equal to the force of gravity acting upon the directive 
element and card. This reduces the friction on the pivot (a metal point in a jeweled 
bearing), and provides a means of damping the oscillations of the compass card. The 
card is mounted in such manner as to remain in an essentially horizontal position. 
A mark called a lubber’s line is placed on the inner surface of the bowl, adjacent to 
the compass card, to indicate the forward direction parallel to the keel when the bowl 
is correctly installed. The gimbals used for mounting the compass bow] are attached 
to a stand called a binnacle, which in most installations is permanently and rigidly 
attached to the deck of the vessel, usually on its longitudinal center line. Most bin- 
nacles provide means for neutralization of local magnetic influences due to magnetism 
within the vessel. A cover or ‘“‘hood”’ is provided to protect the compass from the 
elements, dust, etc. 

Directional information is of such importance that selection and installation of a 
suitable compass should be made carefully, seeking such guidance as may be needed. 
In the U. S. Navy this is covered by Bureau of Ships’ directives. For merchant 
vessels and yachts, one would do well to consult a dependable compass adjustor before 
selecting and installing a compass or making any alteration in the vicinity of the 
compass. Common errors are the use of a compass designed for a different type craft 
(as an aircraft compass in a boat), permitting chrome plating of a binnacle by someone 
who does not know how to do this without creating a magnetic field, authorizing elec- 
tric welding of steel near the compass, improper installation of magnetic equipment 
or electric appliances near the compass, allowing short circuits to occur in the vicinity 
of the compass, etc. 

After the compass has been selected and installed, proper adjustment and com- 
pensation (ch. VII) are important, and future care of the instrument should not be 
neglected. It should be checked and overhauled at regular intervals, and any indica- 
tion of malfunctioning or deterioration, however slight, should not be overlooked. 
Discoloration of the liquid or the presence of a bubble, for instance, indicates a condition 
that should be investigated and corrected at once. If it becomes necessary to add 
liquid, one should be certain that he has the correct substance, and should attempt to 
determine the source of the leak. Except as a temporary expedient, this is best done 
by a professional. Some compasses should be protected from prolonged exposure to 
sunlight, to prevent discoloration of the card and liquid. 

If a vessel is to be inactive for a long period of time—at least several months— 
it is good practice to remove the magnetic compass from its binnacle and store it in a 
place relatively free from magnetic influences, and of approximately even temperature. 
Unless instructions indicate otherwise, the compass should be stored upside down, to 
remove the weight from the pivot, and prevent the card from swinging. 
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624. The compass card is composed of light, nonmagnetic material. In nearly 
all modern compasses the card is graduated in 360°, increasing clockwise from north 
through east, south, and west. An older system still used somewhat is to graduate 
the card through 90° in each quadrant, increasing from both north and south. Some 
compass cards are graduated in ‘‘points,” usually in addition to the degree gradua- 
tions. There are 32 points of the compass, 11%° apart. The four cardinal points 
are north, east, south, and west. Midway between these are four intercardinal points 
at northeast, southeast, southwest, and northwest. These eight points are the only 
ones appearing on the cards of compasses used by the U.S. Navy. The eight points 
between cardinal and intercardinal points are named for the two directions between 
which they lie, the cardinal name being given first, as north northeast, east northeast, 
east southeast, etc. The remaining 16 points are named for the nearest cardinal or 
intercardinal point ‘‘by’”’ the next cardinal point in the direction of measurement, as 
north by east, northeast by north, etc. Smaller graduations are provided by dividing 
each point into four ‘quarter points,’’ thus producing 128 graduations altogether. 
There are several systems of naming the quarter points. That used in the U.S. Navy 
when quarter points were used is given in table 2. 

The naming of the various graduations of the compass card in order is called 
boxing the compass, an important attainment by the student mariner of earlier gener- 
ations. The point system of indicating relative bearings (art. 904) survived long 
after degrees became almost universally used for compass and true directions. Except 
for the cardinal and intercardinal points, and occasionally the two-point graduations, 
all of which are used to indicate directions generally (as “northwest winds,’’ meaning 
winds from a general northwesterly direction), the point system has become largely 
historical. 

625. The U.S. Navy 7%-inch compass has a liquid-filled bowl in which a 7%-inch 
aluminum card is pivoted. There is provision for either one or two pairs of magnets, 
symmetrically placed. The card and magnet assembly is provided with a central 
float or air chamber to reduce the weight on the pivot to between 60 and 90 grains 
(0.14 and 0.21 oz.) at 60° F when the correct compass fluid is used. Older compasses 
use a fluid consisting of 45 percent ethyl alcohol and 55 percent distilled water. Newer 
compasses use a highly refined petroleum distillate similar to varsol. Use of this oil 
increases the stability and efficiency of the compass. A hollow cone extends into the 
underside of the float. The bottom of this cone is open. The pointed top has a jewel 
bearing of synthetic sappbire. The card-float-magnet assembly rests on an osmium- 
iridium tipped pivot at the jewel center. This pivot extends upward from the bottom 
of the bowl. This compass is illustrated in figure 625. 

The compass bow! is made of cast bronze, and has a tightly-gasketed glass top 
cover to prevent leakage of the liquid. A bellows-type expansion chamber is pro- 
vided to allow for changes in volume of the liquid as the temperature changes. The 
top rim or bezel of the bowl is accurately machined so that an azimuth- or bearing 
circle can be placed over it. The compass is equipped with a gimbal ring for keeping 
the compass level when mounted in a binnacle. In addition to providing support for 
the compass, the binnacle has provision for housing the correctors used to neutralize 
local magnetic effects within the vessel. 

626. The U. S. Navy six-inch compass is a newly-developed instrument which 
differs in a number of respects from older magnetic compasses. It is lighter in weight, 
requires less space, and is expected to prove more reliable with less maintenance than 
the 7%-inch compass. The six-inch diameter card is of magnesium foil, strengthened 
by concentric and radial ribs. This card and the small, powerful Alnico V magnets 
are sufficiently light in weight that a float is unnecessary. An osmium-tipped pivot 
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attached to the underside of the card, at its center, rests on a concave synthetic sap- 
phire jewel in the top of a spindle attached to the bottom of the compass bowl. Expan- 
sion of the liquid, an oil similar to varsol, is taken care of by a bubble-trap type expansion 
chamber. This chamber is in the form of a cylinder surrounding the card area and con- 
nected to it by asingle, small opening at the bottom. The top half, approximately, of the 
expansion chamber is filled with air which is compressed as the liquid expands. As 
the liquid contracts, the trapped air pushes more of it into the card area. This ar- 
rangement eliminates the need for the troublesome bellows of older compasses. The 
light for illuminating the compass card and lubber’s line is housed at the bottom of the 
compass. Its intensity can be adjusted by a rheostat at the base of the binnacle. 
Both the binnacle and pedestal upon which it stands are of cast aluminum. The 
binnacle has provision for neutralizing the effects of the magnetism within the vessel, 


Figure 625.—U. 8. Navy 74-inch compass. 


and the pedestal houses electrical coils and resistor panels for reducing or eliminating 
the magnetic effects introduced by degaussing (ch. VII). The soft iron correctors (ch. 
VII), both quadrantal and Flinders bar, are thin-walled tubes supported in aluminum 
spacers with heavier aluminum housings bracketed to the outer wall of the binnacle. 
The quadrantal correctors can be slewed to reduce E error (ch. VII). Provision is 
made for mounting the Flinders bar on either the forward or after side of the compass. 

627. Other magnetic compasses.—In addition to the 7}:-inch and 6-inch com- 
passes, the U. S. Navy has a five-inch alcohol-and-water filled compass, and two three- 
inch varsol-filled compasses. One of the three-inch compasses is top-reading like the 
larger compasses, and the other has the graduations on the side of the beveled outer 
edge of the card, so that the reading can be made through a window on the after side 
of the compass bowl, in a manner similar to the reading of an aircraft compass mounted 
on an instrument panel. 

A wide variety of magnetic compasses are used in merchant ships and yachts. 
The basic principles of operation of all magnetic compasses are the same, the various 
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types differing only in details of 
construction. A feature which 
is widely used in commercial 
compasses is a hemispherical top 
(fig.627) which provides magni- 
fication of the graduations. 

An older type which is now 
rarely encountered is the dry 
compass, so called because it 
does not have a liquid-filled 
bowl. A typical dry compass 
hasa card of strong paper, with 
the central part cut away and 
the outer edge stiffened by 
a thin aluminum ring. The 
weight of the paper card is sus- 
tained by 32 radial silk threads. 
Eight small, magnetized steel 
needles are suspended by silk 
threads from the aluminum ring. 

628. Magnetic compass 
limitations.— Because of its es- 
sential simplicity, a magnetic 
compass does not easily become 
totally inoperative. Being in- 
dependent of any power supply or other service, a magnetic compass may survive 
major damage to its ship without losing its utility. Small boat compasses often 
remain serviceable under the most rigorous conditions. 

Despite its great reliability, however, a magnetic compass is subject to some 
limitations. Since it responds to any magnetic field, it is affected by any change in 
the local magnetic situation. Hence, the undetected presence or change of position 
of magnetic material near the compass may introduce an unknown error. Thus, an 
error might be introduced by a steel wrench or paint can left near the compass, or by 
a change in position of a steel boom or gun in the vicinity of the compass. Even such 
small amounts of magnetic material as might be included in a pocketknife or steel keys 
are sufficient to affect the compass if brought as close as they are when on the person 
of an individual standing by a compass. Nylon clothing may also introduce error in 
& magnetic compass. As distance from the compass increases, the strength of the 
magnetic field needed to introduce an error increases. A cargo of large amounts of iron 
or steel may be sufficient to affect the compass. The compass may also be affected by 
changes of the magnetic characteristics of the vessel itself. Such changes may occur 
during a protracted docking period, during a long sea voyage on substantially the 
same course, when repairs or changes of equipment are made, if the ship sustains 
heavy shock as by gunfire or riding out a heavy sea, if the vessel is struck by lightning, 
or if a short circuit occurs near the compass. 

The directive force acting upon a magnetic compass is the horizontal component 
of the earth’s magnetic field. This component is strongest at or near the magnetic 
equator, decreasing to zero at the magnetic poles (ch. VII). Near the magnetic poles, 
therefore, the magnetic compass is useless (art. 2513), and in a wider area its indications 
are of questionable reliability. The magnetic field of the earth has a number of local 
anomalies due to the presence of magnetic material within the earth. During magnetic 


Courtesy of Wilfrid O. White and Sons, Inc. 
FigurE 627.—A compass with a hemispherical top. 
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storms (art. 2526) it may be altered considerably. Changes in the magnetic field 
surrounding a vessel, due either to changes of the field itself or to change of position of 
the vessel within the field, affect the magnetism of the vessel and the correctors used 
to neutralize this effect, with a possible disturbance of the balance set up between them. 

For these and other reasons, frequent determination of compass error is necessary 
for safe navigation. Methods of determining and correcting compass error are discussed 
in chapter VII. 

629. Magnetic compass accessories.—Compass heading is indicated by the 
lubber’s line. Compass bearings may be measured by sighting across the compass, 
bringing the object and the vertical axis of the compass in line. Accuracy in making 
this alignment is increased by the use of a device to direct the line of sight across the 
center of the compass. Perhaps the simplest device of this kind is a bearing bar, con- 
sisting of two vertical sighting vanes mounted at opposite ends of a horizontal bar 
having a small pivot which fits into a hole drilled part way through the glass cover of 
the compass, at its center. The ‘‘near’’ vane (nearer the eye of the observer) has a 
very thin, open, vertical slot through which the line of sight is directed; the ‘far’ 
vane has a thin, vertical wire or thread mounted on a suitable frame. The bar is rotated 
until the object is in line with the two vanes. The bearing is the reading of the compass 
in line with the vanes, on the far side from the observer. If a reflecting surface is pivoted 
to the far vane to permit observation of the azimuth (art. 1428) of a celestial body, 
the device is called an azimuth instrument. Bearing bars and azimuth instruments 
are usually used only with smaller compasses, and never with an after-reading com- 
pass (art. 627). 

Larger compasses or repeaters (art. 641) are usually provided with a bearing circle 
or azimuth circle (fig. 629). These devices take a variety of forms, but consist essen- 
tially of two parts: (1) a pair of sighting vanes attached to a ring which fits snugly 
over the compass, and (2) a mirror to reflect the compass graduation into the line of 
sight. The use of these devices is similar to that of the bearing bar and azimuth 
instrument. The azimuth circle has a pivoted reflecting surface attached to the far 
vane, to permit observation of celestial bodies. In most cases it also has a reflecting 
mirror and prism mounted on opposite sides of the ring, midway between the vanes. 
The prism is covered with opaque material except for a thin, vertical slot at its center. 
The surface of the mirror is curved so that reflection of sunlight falling upon it is in 
the form of a slender vertical line (at the distance of the prism) of about the same 
width as the slot. When the azimuth circle is adjusted so that this line of light falls 
upon the slot, a thin, bright line appears on the compass card graduations at the bearing 
of the sun. Most bearing- and azimuth circles are provided with reverse compass rose 
graduations to permit reading of relative bearings or azimuths (by the vanes) at a 
mark on top of the compass bowl, in line with the lubber’s line; bubbles for indicating 
the level position during observation; means for adjusting the snugness of the fit over 
the compass bowl; and handles for turning the device. 

If a bearing- or azimuth circle does not fit snugly over the compass bowl, an error 
might be introduced. Inaccuracy may also result from tilting of the reflecting surface 
of an azimuth circle with respect to the vertical plane through the line of sight. This 
can be checked by comparing an azimuth of the sun observed by means of the prism 
with one observed with the sighting vanes (with suitable protection being provided for 
the eyes). If the prism attachment is not available, a check can be made by comparing 
observed (compass) azimuths at different altitudes with computed (true) values at the 
time of observation. If both observed and computed azimuths are correct, the difference 
between them will be constant (if the compass error remains constant throughout the 
observation). 
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Figure 629.—An azimuth circle. 


None of the bearing- or azimuth instruments described above can be used with a 
compass not designed for it, as one having a hemispherical top, or an after-reading 
compass. 

Some modern magnetic compasses are provided with electrical pick-offs of sufficient 
sensitivity that the instrument can be used to control such devices as remote indicators, 
automatic steering equipment, course recorders, and dead reckoning equipment without 
disturbing the reliability of the compass. However, these devices are more commonly 
controlled by a gyro compass and hence are considered later in the chapter, after a 
discussion of this type compass. 

630. The gyroscope.—In 1852 Leon Foucault, a French physicist who first 
demonstrated the rotation of the earth by means of a pendulum, gave the name 
gyroscope to a toy top which had been known for a quarter of a century as a “‘rotascope.”’ 
The Foucault pendulum is not entirely acceptable as proof of rotation, because it 
requires the earth’s gravity for operation. By means of the gyroscope, Foucault 
illustrated the earth’s rotation without the use of gravity. 

A conventional gyroscope consists of a comparatively massive, wheel-like rotor 
balanced in gimbals which permit rotation in any direction about three mutually 
perpendicular axes through the center of gravity. The three axes are called the spin 
axis, the torque axis, and the precession axis, as shown in figure 630. 

Since the rapidly spinning rotor is balanced at its center of gravity, it is in a state 
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of neutral rotational equilibrium. If the gimbal bearings were completely frictionless, 
the spin axis would retain its direction in space despite any motion applied to the 
system as a whole, as by the rotation of the earth. This property is called gyroscopic 
inertia. Thus, if the spin axis were directed toward a star, the axis would continue to 
point toward the star during its apparent motion across the sky. To an observer on 
the earth, the spin axis would appear to change direction as the earth rotated eastward. 
If the spin axis were placed parallel to the earth’s axis, the earth’s rotation would have 
no effect and the device would become a kind of compass, since the spin axis would be 
in the plane of a meridian. However, such a device would require frictionless bearings 
and perfect balance. Even if these obstacles could be overcome, the device would not 
be suitable as a compass because it would not be north-seeking. 

The method by which a gyroscope is made to seek north involves the surprising 
behavior exhibited by any rotating mass, when a force 1s applied which tends to change 
the direction in space of the spin 


| a axis. The motion resulting from 

mea such a force is not in line with 

| the force, as might be expected, 

Si but perpendicular to it. This 

a Bi2 property is called gyroscopic 
7, ny precession. 

SY my Refer to figure 630 and sup- 


pose that the torque and spin 
axes are horizontal, that the spin 
axis is directed north and south, 
and that the rotation about the 
spin axis is clockwise, looking 
north. If a force is applied to 
the rotor at A tending to raise 
the south end of the spin axis, 
the south end, if free to move, 
will turn or ‘“‘precess’’ to the 
east, as shown. The direction 
of precession is such that it ap- 
pears as though a force applied 
ene to the rotor at A is, instead, ap- 

Figure 630.—Axes of a gyroscope, and the direction of ‘ . 5 : 
precession. plied at a point 90° away in 
the direction of spin from point A. 
Precession tends to move the plane and direction of rotation of the gyroscope into align- 
ment with the force applied to the rotor. If precession is prevented, as by restrain- 
ing motion of the spin axis, this axis will rotate in the direction of the applied force, 
as if the rotor were not spinning. Thus, in figure 630, a force applied to the rotor at 
A causes the south end of the spin axis to rise. The reason for this is that if precession 
is blocked, the force thus introduced causes precession in the direction of the original 
force. This effect is used to stabilize some types of gyro compasses and avoid cumula- 

tive errors due to rolling while the vessel is on intercardinal headings. 

A recently-developed gyroscope called a Gyratron vibratory gyro uses a vibrating 
mass instead of a rotating one. It is based upon the same principle used in the halteres 
of certain two-winged insects, such as the common housefly, to give them the sensing 
needed to achieve stability in flight. Instead of a single vibrating reed, the vibratory 
gyro uses a two-pronged device similar to a tuning fork. The vibratory gyro has no 
bearings, and so is free from the errors introduced by bearing friction. It is a rugged 
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device having long life and requiring little attention. Its most promising application is 
for measurement of rate of turn, which it performs more accurately than a rotating 
gyro, and over a wide range from a rate of as little as one or two degrees per hour to 100 
revolutions or more per minute. The Gyratron vibratory gyro has a number of 
possible applications to navigation. 

631. The gyro compass.—A gyro compass is essentially one or more north-seeking 
gyroscopes with a suitable compass rose, housing, etc. 

One method of utilizing precession to cause a gyroscope to seek north is illustrated 
in figure 631a. Two reservoirs connected by a tube are attached to the bottom of the 
case enclosing the gyro rotor, with one reservoir north of the rotor and the other south 
of it. The reservoirs are filled with mercury to such a level that the weight below the 
spin axis is equal to the weight above it, so that the gyroscope is nonpendulus. The 
system of reservoirs and connecting tubes is called a mercury ballistic. In practice. 
there are usually four symmetrically-placed reservoirs. 


_ SOUTH 
RESERVOIR 


. NORTH 
RESERVOIR 


“ 


FiGURE 63l1a.—The mercury ballistic (left) and the elliptical path (right) of the axis of spin without 
damping. 


Suppose that the spin axis is horizontal but is directed to the eastward of north. 
As the earth rotates eastward on its axis, the spin axis tends to maintain its direction in 
space; that is, it appears to follow a point, such as a star rising in the northeastern sky. 
With respect to the earth, the north reservoir rises and some of the mercury flows under 
the force of gravity into the south reservoir. The south side becomes heavier than the 
north side, and a force is applied to the bottom of the rotor case at point A. If the gyro 
rotor is spinning in the direction shown, the north end of the spin axis precesses slowly 
to the westward, following an elliptical path. When it reaches the meridian, upward 
tilt reaches a maximum. Precession continues, so that the axis is carried past the 
meridian and commences to sink as the earth continues to rotate. When the sinking 
has continued to the point where the axis is horizontal again, the excess mercury has 
returned to the north reservoir and precession stops. As sinking continues, due to 
continued rotation of the earth, an excess of mercury accumulates in the north reservoir, 
thus reversing the direction of precession and causing the spin axis to return slowly to 
its original position with respect to the earth, following the path shown at the right of 
figure 63la. One circuit of the ellipse requires about 84 minutes. 
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Figure 631b.—Spiral path of the axis of spin with damping. 


The elliptical path is sym- 
metrical with respect to the 
meridian, and, neglecting fric- 
tion, would be retraced indefi- 
nitely, unless some method of 
damping the oscillation were 
found. One method is by off- 
setting the point of application 
of the force from the mercury 
ballistic. Thus, if the force is 
applied not in the vertical plane, 
but at a point to the eastward 
of it, as at B in figure 631a, the 
resulting precession causes the 
spin axis to trace a spiral path 
as shown in figure 631b, and 


eventually to settle near the meridian. The gyroscope is now north-seeking and can 
be used as a compass. Some compasses are provided with means for automatically 
moving the point of application to the center line during a large change of course or 


speed, to avoid introduction of a temporary error. 
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Courtesy of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


Figure 63lc.—The Mark 14 Mod 2 gyro compass. 
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Another method of damping the oscillations caused by the rotation of the earth is 
to reduce the precessing force of a pendulous gyro as the spin axis approaches the 
meridian. One way of accomplishing this is to cause oil to flow from one damping tank 
to another in such a manner as to counteract some of the tendency of an offset pendulous 
weight to cause precession. Oscillations are completely damped out in approximately 
one and one-half swings. 

Details of construction differ considerably in the various compasses. Each in- 
strument is provided with a manual giving such information and operating instructions. 
Figure 631c illustrates the Mark 14, Mod 2 gyro compass, a type that is widely used 
in the U. S. Navy and the merchant marine. The Mark 23 Mod 0 gyro compass, 
illustrated in figure 631d, is a much smaller compass recently developed in accordance 
with U. S. Navy specifications 
to provide an instrument that 
can be used in vessels of many 
types. 

632. Desirable character- 
istics of the gyro compass. 
Since @ gyro compass is not 
affected by a magnetic field, 
it is not subject to magnetic 
compass errors (ch. VII), nor 
is it useless near the earth’s 

magnetic poles. If an error is 
present, it is the same on all 
headings, and no table of cor- 
rections is needed. The direc- 
tive force is sufficiently strong to 
permit directional pick-off for 
use in remote-indicating repeat- 
ers, automatic steering, dead 
reckoning and fire-control equip- 
ment, course recorders, etc. 

633. Undesirable charac- 
teristics of the gyro compass.— 
A gyro compass is dependent | 
upon a source of suitable electric Courtesy of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
power. FiaurE 631d.—The Mark 23 Mod 0 gyro compass. 

If operation of the compass 
is interrupted long enough to permit uncertainty in its indications, a considerable 
period (as much as four hours for some gyro compasses) may be needed for it to settle 
on the meridian after it reaches operating speed. This period can be reduced by 
orienting the compass in the proper direction before it is started. If this is not 
practicable, the settling period can be hastened by leveling the compass when it 
reaches the meridian (one-fourth of a cycle or 21 minutes after starting at maximum 
deflection) or by leveling and precessing the gyro to the approximate meridian after 
its direction and rate of precession are observed for several minutes. Either process 
may need to be repeated several times and followed by a settling period. 

The gyro compass is subject to certain errors requiring applications of corrections, 
either manually or automatically (art. 634). 

The compass is an intricate mechanism of many parts. Thus, it requires some 


maintenance. In heavy seas a gyro compass may become unreliable unless certain 
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features are included in the design—features which are generally omitted from the 
smaller, simpler compasses. 

The directive force of a gyro compass decreases with latitude, being maximum 
at the equator and zero at the geographical poles. The compass remains usable at all 
latitudes thus far attained by surface vessels, except those which have become beset 
and drifted with the ice across the Arctic Ocean. The use of the gyro compass in high 
latitudes is discussed in articles 640 and 2514. 

A gyro compass has generally been considered unsuitable for use in aircraft because 
of its weight and the question of whether it will operate at the high speeds (approaching 
or exceeding that of rotation of the earth) and accelerations to which it would be sub- 
jected in aircraft. A gyro compasss weighing only nine pounds has been developed 
for use in small craft. A light compass designed for use in aircraft is being developed 
and evaluated. 

634. Gyro compass errors.—Gyro compasses are subject to several systematic 
errors (art. 2903). Some of these can be eliminated or offset in the design of the compass, 
while others require manual adjustment for their correction. 

The total combined error (the resultant error) at any time is called gyro error (GE), 
which is expressed in degrees east or west to indicate the direction in which the axis 
of the compass is offset from true north. If the gyro error is east, the readings are too 
low; and if it is west, they are too high. Thus, if GE is 1° W, 1° is subtracted from all 
readings of the compass, either headings or bearings, to determine the equivalent true 
directions. One degree is added to all true directions to determine the equivalent gyro 
directions. The gyro error of modern compasses is generally so small that it can be 
ignored for practical navigation. However, significant errors can be introduced in 
several ways, and it is good practice to compare the gyro heading with the magnetic 
heading at frequent intervals (as every half hour and after each change of course) 
and to check the accuracy of the gyro compass by celestial observation or landmarks 
from time to time (as every morning and afternoon when means are available). 

The errors generally associated with the gyro compass are speed error, damping 
error, ballistic deflection error, quadrantal error, and gimballing error. In addition, 
gyro compasses are subject to the errors common to directional instruments, such as 
those introduced by inaccurate graduation of the compass rose or incorrectly located 
lubber’s line. Error may also be introduced, of course, by malfunctioning of the 
compass. 

635. Speed error is introduced by motion of the vessel along its track. Refer to 
figure 635a. If a vessel is at anchor at any point A, it is being carried eastward by 
rotation of the earth at the rate of 902.46 minutes of longitude per hour (with respect 
to the stars). In terms of knots, this is equal to 902.46 times the cosine of the latitude, 
approximately. Because of the ellipticity of the earth, the actual value is a little more 
than this in low latitudes, and a little less in high latitudes. The actual value at any 


latitude can be found by multiplying the length of a degree of longitude at that latitude 
902.46 


(from table 6) by —¢9 15.041. 

This eastward motion due to rotation of the earth is shown in figure 635a by the 
vector AB. The north-south axis of the gyro compass settles in a direction 90° from 
the direction of motion. Therefore, if the vessel is stationary with respect to the earth, 
0° on the compass card coincides with a true meridian, and no error is introduced. This 
is also true if the vessel is moving due east or due west. In this case the speed of the ship 
over the surface of the earth is added to or subtracted from the motion due to rotation of 
the earth, but the direction of motion is unchanged (unless the speed of the vessel is 
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greater than the rotational 
speed of the earth, and in the 
opposite direction). The only 
effect, therefore, is to strengthen 
or weaken the directive force, 
usually by a small amount. 

If the vessel is on course 
north or south, as shown by 
the vector AC in figure 635a, 
the motion in space is tilted 
toward the north or south of 
due east. In this case, itis the 
vector sum (art. O18) of the mo- 
tion due to rotation of the earth 
and the velocity of the vessel 
over the surface of the earth, or 
AD in figure 635a. Since AD 
is not due east, the perpendicu- 
lar to it does not lie in the true 
meridian, but at some angle 6 to 
it, along AM,. Since the axis 
of the gyro lies along AM,, the 
“virtual meridian,” the angle 
is the error introduced by the Figure 635a.—Speed error. 
motion of the vessel along its 
track. Since AD is perpendicular to AM,, and AB is perpendicular to AC, angle BAD 
is equal to angle 5. Therefore, the angle 6 can be found by the formula 


_AC 
tan o=AB 
Since AC is the speed of the vessel and AB is 902.46 cos L, approximately, the formula 
can be written S 
an = 902.46 cos L 


where S is the speed and L the latitude of the vessel. 

If the course of the vessel is not a cardinal direction, the resultant is still the 
vector sum of the two speed vectors, and can be found graphically or by computation. 
One method is to resolve the vessel’s speed vector into two components, as shown in 
figure 635b, obtaining the N-S component along the true meridian, and the E-W 
component in the direction of rotation of the earth. 
The N-S component is equal to S cos C, and the 
E-W component to S sin C, where C is the true 
course angle. The total N-S motion is then 5 cos C. 
The total easterly motion is that due to rota- 
tion of the earth plus or minus the E-W com- 
ponent of the ship’s speed across the surface 
of the earth, or 902.46 cos L+S sin C, approx- 
imately. The term S sin C is positive (+) for 
Figure 635b—Components of easterly courses and negative =) for westerly 

vessel’s motion. courses. The formula for finding 6 now becomes 


N-S COMPONENT 


E-W COMPONENT 
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tan ee (approximately) 
~ 902.46 cos L+S sin C “PP y}: 


At ship speeds in latitudes less than 70°, the term S$ sin C is much smaller than 
902.46 cos L and has so little effect upon the answer that it can be ignored. The 
angle 6 is small enough that its tangent can be considered the angle itself (expressed 
in radians). That is, a tangent to a circle can be considered of the same length as an 
arc of the circle over a short distance from the point of tangency. Therefore, the 
formula for 6 can be written 


pa 3 S cos C 
~ 902.46 cos L 


or 
5=0.0635 S cos C sec L. 


As shown in this formula, the speed error 6 is affected by the three variables, 
speed, course, and latitude. If the course has a northerly component, the error is 
westerly; and if it has a southerly component, the error is easterly. 

Example.—A ship at latitude 30°N is steaming on true course 045°, at a speed 
of 20 knots. 

Required.—Speed error. 


Solution.— 
0.0635 log 8. 80277 
S 20 kn. log 1.30103 
CN45°E Lcos 9. 84949 
L 30° N l sec 10. 06247 
5 1°04 W log 10. 01576 


Answer.— 6 1°04 W. 


In most gyro compasses this error is corrected mechanically. Speed and latitude 
are set in by hand, and the cosine of the course is introduced automatically by means 
of a “cosine cam’”’ running in an eccentric groove on the underside of the azimuth gear. 
In some compasses these corrections combine to offset the lubber’s line by the correct 
amount. Small changes in speed or latitude have relatively little effect upon the 
result. Therefore, in normal operations, infrequent changes are sufficient for satis- 
factory results. If no provision is made for mechanically applying this correction, a 
table or curves can be used to indicate the correction to be applied mathematically 
to readings of the compass. These are made up from the formula given above, and 
are entered with the speed, course, and latitude (art. 640). 

636. Damping error applies only to those gyro compasses in which damping is 
accomplished by offsetting the point of application of the force from a mercury bal- 
listic (art. 631). For this reason it is sometimes called ballistic damping error. It 
can be found from the equation 


a=r tan L 


in which a is the damping error, r is the angle between the vertical through the spin 
axis of the gyro rotor and a line through this axis and the point of application of the 
force from the mercury ballistic (1°7 for Sperry compasses), and L is the latitude. 
The error is easterly in north latitude and westerly in south latitude. 
Example.—A gyro compass having a value of r of 1°7 is at latitude 50°N. 
Required.—The damping error. 
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Solution.— 
a=r tan L 


=1°7X 1.1918 


=2°03 E 
Answer.—a= 2°03 E. 


As in the case of speed error, provision is made in most compasses (to which it 
applies) for correcting this error. An auxiliary latitude-correction scale is provided 
for this purpose. In some compasses this offsets the lubber’s line. In others, it 
alters the position of a small weight attached to the casing near one end of the axle. 
The first method is preferable because it is unaffected by changes of gyro speed of 
rotation. 

If this error is not corrected mechanically, it can be combined algebraically with 
speed error and a single set of tables or graphs made up. This is a method sometimes 
used in polar regions, beyond the scale of the latitude corrections (arts. 640, 2514). 

637. Ballistic deflection error—When the north-south component of the 
speed changes, an accelerating force acts upon the compass, causing a surge of 
mercury from one part of the system to another, or a deflection (along the meridian) 
of the mass of a pendulous compass. In either case, this is called ballistic deflection. 
It results in a precessing force which introduces a temporary ballistic deflection 
error in the readings of the compass unless it is corrected. | 

A change of course or speed also results in a change in the speed error, and unless 
the correcting mechanism responds promptly to this change, a temporary error from 
this source is also introduced. The sign of this error is opposite that of the ballistic 
deflection, and so the two tend to cancel each other. If they are of equal magnitude 
and equal duration, the cancellation is complete and the compass responds immedi- 
ately and automatically to changes of speed error. This can be accomplished by de- 
signing the compass so that 


B 
He 0-0211 sec L 


in which B is the pendulous moment of a pendulous compass and the couple per unit 
angle applied by a mercury ballistic, H is the angular momentum of the gyro rotor, 
and L is the latitude. 


. : . iB. 
It is customary to design a gyro compass so that the ratio H 8 correct for some 


~~, 


particular latitude (as 41° or 45°) and accept the small residual error that is tem- 
porarily present at other latitudes. This is satisfactory for vessels which remain within 
relatively narrow limits of latitude, or which are seldom subjected to large accelerating 
forces. However, where these conditions are not met, provision is made for varying 
the ratio with latitude. In a compass having a mercury ballistic, this is customarily 
accomplished by moving the mercury reservoirs radially toward or away from the center 
of the compass, thus altering the value of B. In a pendulous gyro, the value of H 
is changed by altering the rotational speed of the gyro. 


When the ratio 7 2 88 given in the equation above, the period of oscillation about 
the vertical axis is given by the equation 


_« [TR 
T=5VE 
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in which T is the period in minutes, R is the radius of the earth in feet (approximately 
20,900,000) and g is the acceleration due to gravity (approximately 32.2 feet per second 
per second). Substituting in the formula, 


0,900,000 
T=0.1047/ 39 9 


= 84 minutes (approximately). 


This is sometimes stated as the period of a pendulum having a radius equal to 
the radius of the earth, since the equation for a short pendulum is the same as that 
given above with / (length) being substituted for R. More accurately, it is the period 
of a pendulum of infinite length with its bottom at the surface of the earth, or the 
largest period that a simple pendulum can have when acting under the gravitational 
force of the earth. When a device is adjusted so as to have this period it is said to be 
“Schuler tuned,” after Ivan Schuler, a German scientist who discovered the relation- 
ship. It is because of this tuning of the gyro compass that one oscillation occurs in 
about 84 minutes, and that the maximum effect of certain disturbing forces occurs 
about 21 minutes (one-fourth cycle) after application of the force. 

638. Quadrantal error.—If a body mounted in gimbals is not suitably balanced, a 
disturbing force causes it to swing from side to side. A swinging body tends to rotate 
so that its long axis of weight is in the plane of the swing. The rolling of a vessel intro- 
duces the force needed to start a gvro compass swinging. The effect reaches a maximum 
on intercardinal headings, midway between the two horizontal axes of the compass, 
and changes direction of error in consecutive quadrants. This is called quadrantal 
error, or sometimes intercardinal rolling error. It is corrected by the addition of weights 
to balance the compass so that the weight 1s the same in all directions from the center. 
Without a long axis of weight, there is no tendency to rotate during a swing. 

A second cause of quadrantal error is more difficult to eliminate. As a vessel rolls, 
the apparent vertical is displaced first to one side and then to the other, due to the 
accelerations involved. The vertical axis of the gyro compass tends to align itself with 
the apparent vertical. If the vessel is on a northerly or southerly course, the pivot of 
the compass is displaced from the vertical, resulting in a precession first to one side, 
then to the other. The effect is negligible and would be exactly balanced if suc- 
cessive rolls on opposite sides were equal. On an easterly or westerly heading, the pivot 
remains under the gyro axle, but the dynamic effect of the roll, acting upon the damping 
mechanism, introduces a precessing force which causes an error. However, the period 
is short and the error is in opposite directions on opposite rolls, so the effect is negligible. 
On noncardinal headings, both effects are present, and the relationship is such that 
the error is in the same direction regardless of the direction of roll. Thus, a persistent 
error is introduced, which changes direction in successive quadrants. This error is 
generally eliminated by the use of a second gyroscope. In some compasses, this is in 
the form of a small gyroscope called a floating ballistic which stabilizes the point of 
application of the mercury ballistic with respect to the true vertical as the vessel rolls. 
In others, two gyroscopes are used for the directive element and these are so installed 
that they tend to precess in opposite directions. Thus, they neutralize each other. 
Another way of eliminating this error is to design the mercury ballistic system so that 
the surge of liquid due to north-south component of the roll is diminished in amount 
and delayed so that it is about a quarter of a cycle out of phase with the roll. 

639. Gimballing error is that due to tilt of the compass rose. Directions are 
measured in the horizontal plane. If the compass card is tilted, the projection of its 
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outer rim onto the horizontal is an ellipse, and the graduations are not equally spaced 
with respect to a circle. This error, which applies to all instruments making use of a 
compass rose that can be tilted, is discussed in article 2903. For normal angles of tilt, 
this error is small and can be neglected. For accurate results, readings should be made 
when the card is horizontal. This error applies to the reading of the compass or its 
repeaters (art. 641), rather than to the compass itself. If the compass and its repeaters 
are installed so that the outer gimbals are in the longitudinal axis of the vessel, this 
error is minimized. 

640. Use of the gyro compass in polar regions is discussed in article 2514. If 
means are not available for determining an equivalent setting or correction, a correction 
graph can be constructed. Ballistic deflection error, quadrantal error, and gimballing 
error are temporary or corrected in the design of the compass, and so can be ignored. 
Speed error and damping error (if it applies to the particular compass involved) can 
be combined into a single table or curve of corrections, using the formulas of articles 
635 and 636. In high latitudes the east-west component of the vessel’s speed is sig- 
nificant, and the error may be too large to consider its tangent equal to the anglé 
itself expressed in radians. Therefore, the applicable formulas are: 


S cos C 


ae 902.46 cos L+S sin C (1) 


a=r tan L (2) 


The only approximation remaining is the use of 902.46, which varies slightly with 
latitude. The error thus introduced is not significant. The U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Ships’ curves for latitude 80° are shown in figure 640. From the intersection of the 
appropriate speed curve and the radial line representing the true course (interpolating 
if necessary) a horizontal line is drawn to the vertical line through the origin, where 
the correction is indicated. To construct the curve for speed 35 knots, proceed as 
follows: 


(1) Compute the speed error, 5, for true courses at intervals of perhaps 30°. As 
an example, the error for course 210° (C 530° W) is: 


oe oe 35 X 0.86603 
~ 902.46 X 0.17365—35 X0.50000 
= 0.21773. 
§=12°3 E. 


The error is easterly because the course has a southerly component (art. 635). 
(2) Compute the damping error. The curves of figure 640 are for a value of r 
of 1°7: 
a=1°7X5.6713=9°6E. 


In northern latitudes damping error is easterly. 
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Figure 640.—Gyro compass error curves for latitude 80°. 


(3) Combine 6 and a algebraically to obtain gyro error (GE): 


TC é a GE 

° ° ° ° 

000 12.6 W 9.6E 3.0 W 
030 9.9 W 9.6E 0.3 W 
060 5.3 W 9.6 E 4.3 E 
090 0.0 9.6E 9.6E 
120 5.3 E 9.6E 14.9 E 
150 9.9 E 9.6 E 19.5 E 
180 12.6 E 9.6 E 22.2 E 
210 12.3 E 9.6 E 21.9 E 
240 7.9 E 9.6E 17.5 E 
270 0.0 9.6E 9.6E 
300 7.9 W 9.6E 1.7E 
330 12.3 W 9.6 E 2.7W 
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(4) To draw the curve, select a convenient origin and label this with the value of 
a. Draw a vertical line through the origin and mark off a convenient scale such that 
all values of 6 can be shown both above and below the origin. The zero on this scale 
is at point @ units above the origin (below in the southern hemisphere). Label the 
scale according to GE. Through the origin draw various radial lines at any convenient 
interval to represent true courses. For each computed course draw a horizontal 
construction line from the GE on the central scale to the appropriate radial line. The 
intersection of each pair of lines is one point on the curve. Connect all such points 
with a smooth curve, and erase the construction 
lines. If a straightedge or graph paper is used, 
the construction lines need not be drawn. 

It is good practice to draw the curve for the 
highest speed first, to be sure that succeeding curves 
will fit on the paper. From such curves the gyro 
courses corresponding to various true courses can 
be determined and the radial lines labeled with 
these values for converting gyro directions to true 
directions. 

The curves described in this article are for use 
when all correctors are set on zero, or if no provision De 
is made for mechanically correcting for speed and “= 
damping errors. If the compass does not have a 
mercury ballistic, the damping error is omitted from 
the calculations and curves. 

641. Gyro compass repeaters.—A gyro compass 


aie 


Omer ere, 
r 


is customarily located at a favorable position below a | a 
decks, and its indications transmitted electrically a ve. 
to various positions throughout the vessel. Each 3h = ) 
repeater consists of a compass rose on a suitable ees tae 
card so mounted that the direction of the ship’s - | 
head is indicated at a lubber’s line. Although the es , Hui 


repeater may be mounted in any position, including 
vertically on a bulkhead, it is generally placed in 
gimbals in a bowl, similar to the mounting of a 
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ws 


compass, which it resembles (fig. 641). This is true ee. +e 
particularly of repeaters used for obtaining bearings. ie eis) See 


A gyro repeater used primarily to indicate the 
gyro heading is sometimes called a ship’s course 
in di cator. Courtesy of Ahrendt Instrument Co. 


Gyro compass indications are also used in F!cuRE 641.—A gyro repeater used 

‘ ‘ , ‘ ; ae as a ship’s course indicator (Mark 

automatic steering devices, direction-stabilized radar 2 Mod 5) 
scopes, wind indicators, fire control equipment, etc. 

A compass used to control other equipment, particularly repeaters, is sometimes 
called a master compass. In the case of a gyro compass, it is usually called a master 
gyro compass. It is good practice to check all repeaters periodically with the master 
compass to insure continued synchronization. 

642. Alidade.—A gyro repeater with a telescopic sight mounted over it is called 
an alidade. If the telescopic sight is mounted so that it remains pointed in the same 
gyro direction regardless of motions of the vessel, the instrument is called a self- 
synchronous alidade. This instrument will retain its setting until oriented to a new 
gyro direction. 
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643. Pelorus.—Although it is desir- 
able to have a compass, a compass repeat- 
er, or an alidade for obtaining bearings, 
satisfactory results can be obtained by 
means of an inexpensive device known as 
a pelorus (fig. 643). In appearance and 
use this device resembles a compass or 
compass repeater, with sighting vanes or a 
sighting telescope attached, but it has no 
directive properties. That is, it remains at 
any relative direction to which it is set. 
It is generally used by setting 000° at the 
lubber’s line. Relative bearings are then 
observed. ‘They can be converted to bear- 
ings true, magnetic, grid, etc., by adding 
the appropriate heading. The direct use 

Courtesy of Wilfrid O. White and Sons, Inc. Of relative bearings is sometimes of value. 

Figure 643.—A pelorus. A pelorus is useful, for instance, in deter- 

mining the moment at which an aid to 

navigation is broad on the beam. It is also useful in measuring pairs of relative 

bearings for use with table 7 or for determining distance off and distance abeam without 
a table (art. 910). 

If the true heading is set at the lubber’s line, true bearings are observed directly. 
Similarly, compass bearings can be observed if the compass heading is set at the lub- 
ber’s line, etc. However, the vessel must be on the heading to which the pelorus is set 
if accurate results are to be obtained, or else a correction must be applied to the ob- 
served results. Perhaps the 
easiest way of avoiding error is 
to have the steersman indicate 
when the vessel is on course. 
This is usually done by calling 
out ‘mark, mark, mark’’ as 
long as the vessel is within a 
specified fraction of a degree of 
the desired heading. The ob- 
server, who is watching a dis- 
tant object across the pelorus, 
selects an instant when the 
vessel is steady and is on course. 
An alternative method is to have 
the observer call out ‘mark’ 
when the relative bearing is 
steady, and the steersman note 
the heading. If the compass is 
swinging at the moment of 
observation, the observation 
should be rejected. The num- 
ber of degrees between the 
desired and actual headings is 
added if the vessel is to the right Courtesy of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
of the course, and subtracted if Fiaure 644.—A course recorder. 
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to the left. Thus, if the course is 060° and the heading is 062° at the moment of 
observation, a correction of 2° is added to the bearing. 

Each observer should determine for himself the technique that produces the most 
reliable results. 

644. Course recorder.—A continuous graphical record of the headings of a vessel 
can be obtained by means of a course recorder (fig. 644). In its usual form, paper 
with both heading and time graduations is slowly wound from one drum to another, 
its speed being controlled by a spring-powered clockwork mechanism. A pen is in 
contact with the paper, tracing a line to indicate the heading at each moment. The 
pen is attached to an arm controlled by indications from a compass, usually the master 
gyro compass. 

645. Dead reckoning equipment.—The primary navigational functions of dead 
reckoning equipment (DRE) are to (1) provide continuous indications of the vessel’s 
present latitude and longitude, and (2) provide a graphical record of the vessel’s dead 
reckoning track. In addition, most types of dead reckoning equipment provide means 
for tracking one or more other craft, to obtain a graphical record of the other craft’s 
course and speed. This equipment is generally installed only on warships. 

Dead reckoning equipment consists in general of four components: (1) an analyzer; 
(2) latitude and longitude indicator dials; (3) a desk-size unit called a dead reckoning 
tracer (DRT), usually installed in the chart house; and (4) a glass plotting surface over 
the dead reckoning tracer. 

The analyzer receives directional signals from the vessel’s gyro compass, and dis- 
tance signals from the underwater log. The course and distance data are transformed 
automatically to electrical signals proportional to the north-south and east-west com- 
ponents of the vessel’s movement. These distance signals are transmitted to the 
latitude and longitude indicators, changing their readings by the correct amount to 
indicate the new latitude and the new longitude in degrees and minutes. Since the 
number of miles in the north-south component of distance traveled is nearly equal to the 
change in latitude expressed in minutes, the latitude indicator is fed directly. Depar- 
ture (art. 204) is automatically transformed to difference of longitude before being 
registered on the longitude indicator dials. If the indicator dials are correctly set to 
latitude and longitude, they continuously show subsequent dead reckoning positions 
of the vessel. 

The north-south and east-west component signals from the analyzer are also 
transmitted to the DRT (fig. 645), where they control the motion of a pencil which 
moves across a chart or plotting sheet attached to the DRT base. The pencil draws 
a line which conforms to the maneuvers of the vessel. The mechanism can be set to 
plot the track at any scale from \ mile per inch (%» mile on some) to 16 miles per inch. 
A clock-controlled contact lifts the pencil from the paper for 15 seconds of each minute 
and for a longer period each 10 minutes, thus providing automatic time measurement. 
The pencil carriage can be moved manually to any part of the chart for initial setting 
and the direction of travel can be adjusted so that the chart can be placed with any 
cardinal direction ‘“‘up.”’ 

The cover of the DRT is a sheet of glass to which a plotting sheet or blank paper 
can be fastened. An electric lamp on the top of the pencil carriage throws a spot of 
light through the paper directly over the carriage, thus providing a moving reference 
scaled to the course and speed of the vessel. If the position of the spot of light is 
marked periodically on the paper, a second record of the vessel’s track is obtained. 
However, the principal use of this sheet is for plotting successive positions of another 
craft, using the spot of light as the origin. A polar grid centered on the light may be 
projected onto the paper to facilitate measurement. The course of the other vessel 
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Courtesy of Ahrendt Instrument Co. 


Figure 645.—A dead reckoning tracer. 


can be measured directly from the plot, and its speed can be determined by means of 
the time needed to travel any distance measured on the plot. This process is called 
tracking. If the ranges and bearings are plotted from a fixed point, relative movement 
is determined, a practice commonly followed in connection with radar (art. 1212). 

While dead reckoning equipment is a great convenience, particularly when changes 
of course or speed are numerous, its indications should be checked by graphical plot 
on the chart or plotting sheet. Reliable dead reckoning is too important to be left 
entirely to mechanical equipment without an independent check. 


Problems 

634. Gyro error is 1° E. 

Required.—(1) True heading when the gyro heading is 155°. 

(2) The course to steer by gyro compass if the desired true course is 211°. 

(3) The true bearing of a lighthouse if the bearing by gyro compass is 043°. 

Answers.—(1) TH 156°, (2) Cpge 210°, (3) TB 044°. 

635. A ship at latitude 53°N is steaming on true course 205°, at a speed of 18 
knots. 

Required.—Speed error. 

Answer.— 6 1°72 E. 
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636. A gyro compass having a value of r of 1°0 is at latitude 20°S. 

Required —The damping error. 

Answer.— a 0°36 W. 

643a. A pelorus is set with 000° at the lubber’s line, and a bearing of 216° is 
observed when the heading is 155° true. 

Required.—The true bearing. 

Answer.—TB 011°. 

643b. A pelorus is set with 070° at the lubber’s line. A bearing of 030° 1s observed 
when the compass heading 1s 068°. | 

Required ——The compass bearing. 

Answer.—CB 028°. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMPASS ERROR 


Magnetism 


701. Theory of magnetism.—The fact that iron can be magnetized (given the 
ability to attract other iron) has been known for thousands of years, but the explanation 
of this phenomenon has awaited the recently-acquired knowledge of atomic structure. 
According to present theory, the magnetic field around a current-carrying wire and 
the magnetism of a permanent magnet are the same phenomenon—fields created by 
moving electrical charges. This occurs whether the charge is moving along a wire, 
flowing with the magma of the earth’s core, encircling the earth at high altitude as a 
stream of charged particles, or rotating around the nucleus of an atom. 

It has recently been shown that microscopically small regions, called domains, 
exist in iron and other ferromagnetic substances. In each domain the fields created 
by electrons spinning around their atomic nuclei are parallel to each other, causing 
the domain to be magnetized to saturation. In a piece of unmagnetized iron, the 
directions of the various domains are arranged in a random manner with respect to 
each other. If the substance is placed in a weak magnetic field, the domains rotate 
somewhat toward the direction of that field. Those domains which are more nearly 
parallel to the field increase in size at the expense of the more non parallel ones. If the 
field is made sufficiently strong, entire domains rotate suddenly by angles of as much as 
90° or 180° so as to become parallel to that ‘“‘crystal axis” which is most nearly parallel 
to the direction of the field. If the strength of the field is increased to a certain value 
depending upon individual conditions, all of the domains rotate into parallelism with 
the field, and the iron itself is said to be magnetically saturated. If the field is re- 
moved, the domains have a tendency to rotate more or less rapidly to a more natural 
direction parallel to some crystal axis, and more slowly to random directions under the 
influence of thermal agitation. 

Magnetism which is present only when the material is under the influence of 
an external field is called induced magnetism. That which remains after the magnetiz- 
ing force is removed is called residual magnetism. That which is retained for long 
periods without appreciable reduction, unless the material is subjected to a demagnetizing 
force, is called permanent magnetism. 

Relatively few substances respond to a magnetic field. These magnetic materials 
are principally those composed largely of iron, although nickel and cobalt also exhibit 
magnetic properties. The best magnets are made of an alloy composed mostly of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt. Aluminum and some copper may be added. Platinum and silver, 
properly alloyed with other material, make excellent magnets, but for ordinary purposes 
the increased expense is not justified by the improvement in performance. Permanent 
magnets occur in nature in the form of lodestone, a form of magnetite (an oxide of iron) 
possessing magnetic properties. A piece of this material constitutes a natural magnet. 

702. Hard and soft iron.—In some alloys of iron, the crystals can be so arranged 
and internally stressed that the domains remain parallel to each other indefinitely, and 
the metal thus becomes a permanent magnet. Such alloys are used for the magnets of 
a compass. In other kinds of iron, the domains reorient themselves rapidly to conform 
to the direction of a changing external field, and soon take random directions if the field 
is removed. A ferromagnetic substance which retains much of its magnetism in the 
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absence of an external field, is said to have high remanence or retentivity. The strength 
of a reverse field (one of opposite polarity) required to reduce the magnetism of a magnet 
to zero is called the coercivity or coercive force of the magnet. Hence, a compass magnet 
should have high remanence in order to be strong, and high coercivity so that stray fields 
will not materially affect it. For convenience, iron is called “‘hard’’ if it has high rema- 
nence, and “‘soft’’ if it has low remanence. Permeability (yw) is the ratio of the strength 
of the magnetic field inside the metal (B) to the strength of the external field 


B 
(H), or ne: 


703. Lines of force.—The direction of a magnetic field is usually represented by 
lines, called lines of force. Relative intensity in different parts of a magnetic field is 
indicated by the spacing of the lines of force, a strong field having the lines close together. 
If a piece of unmagnetized iron is placed in a magnetic field, the lines of force tend to 
crowd into the iron, following its long axis, and the field is stronger in the vicinity of the 
iron, somewhat as shown in figure 703a. If the iron becomes permanently magnetized 


Figure 703a.—Lines of force crowd 
into ferromagnetic material placed FiaureE 703b.—Field of a permanent 
in a magnetic field. magnet. 


and is removed from this field, the lines of force around the iron follow paths about as 
shown in figure 703b. 

704. Magnetic poles.—The region in which the lines of force enter the iron 1s 
called the south pole, and the region in which they leave the iron is called the north 
pole. Thus, the lines of force are directed from south to north within the magnet, and 
and from north to south in the external field. Every magnet has a north pole and a 
south pole. If a magnet is cut into two pieces, each becomes a magnet with a north 
pole and south pole. A single pole cannot exist independently. If two magnets are 
brought close together, unlike poles attract each other and like poles repel. Thus, a 
north pole attracts a south pole but repels another north pole. 

The earth itself has a magnetic field (art. 706), with its magnetic poles being some 
distance from the geographical poles. If a permanent bar magnet is supported so that 
it can turn freely, both horizontally and vertically, it aligns itself with the magnetic field 
of the earth, which at most places is in a general north-south direction and inclined to 
the horizontal. Since the north pole of the magnet points in a northerly direction, the 
earth’s magnetic pole in the northern hemisphere has south magnetism. Nevertheless, 
it is called the north magnetic pole because of its geographical location. For a similar 
reason, the pole in the southern hemisphere, although it has north magnetism, is called 
the south magnetic pole. To avoid confusion, north magnetism is usually called 
“red,’”’ and south magnetism, “blue.”” The red (north) pole of a magnet is usually 
painted red, and in some cases the south (blue) pole is painted blue. The north magnetic 
pole of the earth is a blue pole, and the south magnetic pole is a red pole. 
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705. The magnetism of soft 
iron, in which remanence is low, 
depends upon the position of the 
iron with respect to an external 
field. It is strongest if the long 


\ » ; Zw axis is parallel to the lines of 


ee bs 
ff force, and decreases to a mini- 
e mum if the material is rotated 
so that the long axis is perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force. 
Figure 705 shows three positions 
of a bar magnet with respect to 
a magnetic field. At position 
Figure 705.—The polarity of a soft iron bar in a X the pole at the upper end of 

magnetic field. ‘ ; 

the bar is red and relatively 

strong. As the bar is rotated 

toward position Y, the upper end remains red, but its strength decreases. At position 
Y, no pole is apparent at either end, but a red pole extends along the entire left side of 
the bar, and a blue pole along the right side. Poles are strongest when concentrated into 
a small area. Hence, when spread over an entire side, as at position Y, they are 

relatively weak. At position Z, the upper end is blue. 

The change in polarity as a bar of soft iron is rotated in a magnetic field can easily 
be demonstrated. If a bar of soft iron is placed vertical in northern magnetic latitudes 
(as in any part of the United States), the north (red) end of a compass magnet brought 
near it will be attracted by the upper end of the bar, and repelled by the lower end. 
If the bar is inverted, so that its ends are interchanged, the upper end (which as the 
lower end previously repelled the compass needle) will attract the north end of the 
needle, and the lower end will repel it. Thus, the polarity of the rod is reversed, 
either end having blue magnetism if it is at the top. This changing polarity of soft iron 
in the earth’s field is a major factor affecting the magnetic compasses of a steel vessel. 

706. Terrestrial magnetism.—The earth itself can be considered to be a gigantic 
magnet. Although man has known for many centuries that the earth has a magnetic 
field, the origin of the magnetism is F 
not completely understood. Never- \ 
theless, the horizontal component of 
this field is a valuable reference in 
navigation, for it provides the direc- 
tive force for the magnetic compass, 
which indicates the ship’s heading 
wn relation to the horizontal component 
of this field. 

The world-wide pattern of the 
earth’s magnetism is roughly like 
that which would result from a short, 
powerful, bar magnet near the earth’s 
center, as shown in figure 706. The 
geographical poles are at the top and 
bottom, and the magnetic poles are 
offset somewhat from them. This 
representation, however, is greatly 
simplified. The actual field is more Ficure 706.—The magnetic field of the earth. 
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complex, and requires measurement of its strength and direction at many places (art. 
707) before it can be defined accurately enough to be of practical use to the navigator. 
Not only are the magnetic poles offset from the geographical poles, but the magnetic 
poles themselves are not 180° apart and, in general, a magnetic compass aligned with 
the lines of force does not point toward either magnetic pole. In 1955 the north magnetic 
pole was located at latitude 74°N, longitude 101° W, approximately, in the northern 
part of Prince of Wales Island; and the south magnetic pole was at latitude 68°S, 
longitude 144°E, approximately, in the northeastern part of Wilkes Land. However, 
the magnetic poles are not stationary. The entire magnetic field of the earth, in- 
cluding the magnetic poles, undergoes a small daily or diurnal change, and a very 
slow, progressive secular change. In addition, temporary sporadic changes occur 
from time fo time during magnetic storms (art. 2526). During a severe storm, varia- 
tion may change as much as 5°, or more. However, such disturbances are never so 
rapid as to cause noticeable deflection of the compass card, and in most navigable waters 
the change is so little that it is not significant in practical navigation. Even when there 
is no temporary disturbance, the earth’s field is considerably more intricate than indi- 
cated by an isomagnetic chart (art. 708). Natural magnetic irregularities occurring | 
over relatively small areas are called magnetic anomalies by the magneticians, but the’ 
navigator generally refers to these phenomena as local disturbances. Notes warning 
of such disturbances are shown on charts. In addition, artificial disturbances may 
be quite severe when a vessel is in close proximity to other vessels, piers, machinery, 
electric currents, etc. 

The elements of the earth’s field are as follows: 

Total intensity (F) is the strength of the field at any point, measured in a direction 
parallel to the field. Intensity is usually measured in oersteds, one oersted being equal 
to a force of one dyne acting on a unit pole. The range of intensity of the earth’s field 
is about 0.25 to 0.70 oersted. For convenience in geomagnetic surveying, a smaller unit 
is used, called the gamma. One oersted equals 100,000 gammas, so that the range of 
intensity of the earth’s field is about 25,000 to 70,000 gammas. 

Horizontal intensity (H) is the horizontal component of the total intensity. At 
the magnetic equator, which corresponds roughly with the geographic equator, the field 
is parallel to the surface of the earth, and the horizontal intensity is the same as total 
intensity. At the magnetic poles of the earth, the field is vertical and there is no 
horizontal component. The direction of the horizontal component at any place defines 
the magnetic meridian at that place. This component provides the desired directive 
force of 8 magnetic compass. 

North component (X) is the horizontal intensity’s component along a geographic 
(true) meridian. 

East component (Y) is the horizontal intensity’s component perpendicular to the 
north component. 

Vertical intensity (Z) is the vertical component of the total intensity. It is zero 
at the magnetic equator. At the magnetic poles it is the same as the total intensity. 
While the vertical intensity has no direct effect upon the direction indicated by a 
magnetic compass, it does induce magnetic fields in vertical soft iron, and these may 
affect the compass. 

Variation (V, Var.), called declination (D) by magneticians, is the angle between the 
geographic and magnetic meridians at any place. The expression magnetic variation 
is used when it is necessary to distinguish this from other forms of variation. This 
element is measured in angular units and named east or west to indicate the side of true 
north on which the (magnetic) northerly part of the magnetic meridian lies. For 
computational purposes, easterly variation is sometimes designated positive (+), 
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and westerly variation negative (—). Grid variation (GV) or grivation is the angle 
between the grid and magnetic meridians at any place, measured and named in a manner 
similar to variation. 

Magnetic dip (I), called inclination (I) by magneticians, is the vertical angle, 
expressed in angular units, between the horizontal at any point and a line of force 
through that point. The magnetic latitude of a place is the angle having a tangent 
equal to half that of the magnetic dip of the place. 

At a distance of several hundred miles above the earth’s surface, the magnetic field 
surrounding the earth is believed to be uniform, as it appears in figure 706, and centered 
around two geomagnetic poles. These do not coincide with either the magnetic poles 
(art. 704) or the geographical poles. However, they are 180° apart, the north geo- 
magnetic pole being at latitude 78°5 N, longitude 69° W (near Etah, Greenland) and 
the south geomagnetic pole being at latitude 78°5S, longitude 111° E. The great circles 
through these poles are called geomagnetic meridians. That geomagnetic meridian 
passing through the south geographical pole is the origin for measurement of geo- 
magnetic longitude, which is measured eastward through 360°. The complement. of the 
arc of a geomagnetic meridian from the nearer geomagnetic pole to a place is called the 
geomagnetic latitude. When the sun is over the upper branch of the geomagnetic 
meridian of a place, it is geomagnetic noon there, and when it is over the lower branch 
of the geomagnetic meridian, it is geomagnetic midnight. The angle between the lower 
branch of the geomagnetic meridian of a place and the geomagnetic meridian over 
which the sun is located is called geomagnetic time. The diurnal change is related to 
geomagnetic time. The auroral zones (art. 2526) are centered on the geomagnetic poles. 

707. Measurement of the earth’s magnetic field is made continuously at about 70 
permanent magnetic observatories throughout the world. In addition, large numbers 
of temporary stations are occupied for short periods to add to man’s knowledge of the 
earth’s field. In the past, measurements at sea have been made by means of non- 
magnetic ships constructed especially for this purpose. However, this is a slow and 
expensive method, and quite inadequate to survey properly the 71 percent of the 
earth’s surface covered with water. Since World War IJ, a satisfactory airborne 
magnetometer has been developed by the U.S. Navy. By means of this instrument, 
continuous readings can be recorded automatically during long overwater flights. 

708. Isomagnetic charts showing lines of equality of some magnetic element are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in collaboration with the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Formerly, three charts of each element were published, 
in addition to a north polar grid variation chart, making a total of 22 in the series. 
Beginning with the series for epoch 1955, charts for the north and east components 
(X and Y) are not published, as this information is of limited use and can be determined 
easily from the horizontal component and variation. The three charts of each element 
consist of one on the Mercator projection (art. 305) covering most of the world, and 
one on the polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) for each of the two polar 
areas. All 16 charts now included in the series are published at intervals of ten years, 
showing the values for the beginning of each year ending in five. In addition, the charts 
showing variation are published for the years ending in zero (1950, 1960, etc.). 

The isomagnetic chart of most concern to a navigator is H.O. Chart No. 1706, 
The Variation of the Compass, a simplified version of which is shown in figure 708a. The 
lines connecting points of equal magnetic variation are called isogonic lines. These are 
not magnetic meridians (lines of force). The line connecting points of zero variation is 
called the agonic line. Variation is also shown on nautical charts. Those of relatively 
small scale generally show isogonic lines. Those of scale larger than 1:100,000 generally 
give the information in the form of statements inside compass roses placed at various 
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places on the chart, and sometimes, also, by a magnetic compass rose within the true 
compass rose and offset from it by the amount of the variation. By means of this 
arrangement, true directions can be plotted without arithmetically applying variation 
to magnetic directions, or magnetic directions can be read directly from the chart. The 
magnetic compass rose is generally graduated in both degrees and points. Variation is 
given to the nearest 15’, and the annual change to the nearest 1’. However, since the 
rate of change is not constant, a very old chart should not be used, even though it has 
been corrected for all changes shown in Nofices to Mariners. 

Another isomagnetic chart of value to the mariners is H.O. Chart No. 1700, Mag- 
netic Dip, figure 708b. Lines connecting points of equal magnetic dip are called 
isoclinal lines. The line connecting points of zero dip is called the magnetic equator. 

Other isomagnetic charts are H.O. Chart No. 1701, showing horizontal intensity; 
H.O. Chart No. 1702, showing vertical intensity; and H.O. Chart No. 1703, showing 
total intensity. Lines connecting points of equal intensity on any of these charts are 
called isodynamic lines. 

In all series of isomagnetic charts, the same number is used for polar charts, but 
with N or S following the number (and GN for the grid variation chart) to indicate 
the north or south polar region, respectively. Except for the north polar isogriv 
(grid variation) chart, the isomagnetic charts also show isopors, in a distinctive color, 
connecting points of equal annual change of the element at the epoch of the chart. 

The charts are as accurate as can be made with available information, except that 
the lines are smoothed somewhat, rather than depicting every small irregularity. 
The larger irregularities are reflected in the information shown on nautical charts, 
but local disturbance is indicated by warning notes at appropriate places. In areas 
where measurements of the magnetic field have not been made for a long period, 
the previous information is altered in accordance with the best information available 
on secular change, with some adjustment to provide continuous smooth curves. When 
information is thus carried forward for many years, errors may be introduced, particu- 
larly in areas where the rate of change is large and variable. Magneticians have not 
detected a recognizable world-wide pattern in secular change, such as would occur if it 
were due only to shifting of the positions of the magnetic poles. Rather, these shifts 
are part of the general complex, little-understood secular change. 


The Compass Error 


709. Magnetic compass error.—Directions relative to the northerly direction 
along a geographic meridian are true. In this case, true north is the reference direc- 
tion. If a compass card is horizontal and oriented so that a straight line from its 
center to 000° points to true north, any direction measured by the card is a true 
direction and has no error (assuming there is no calibration or observational error). 
If the card remains horizontal but is rotated so that it points in any other direction, 
the amount of the rotation is the compass error. Stated differently, compass error 
is the angular difference between true north and compass north (the direction north as 
indicated by a magnetic compass). It is named east or west to indicate the side of 
true north on which compass north lies. 

If a magnetic compass is influenced by no other magnetic field than that of the 
earth, and there is no instrumental error, its magnets are aligned with the magnetic 
meridian at the compass, and 000° of the compass card coincides with magnetic 
north. All directions indicated by the card are magnetic. As stated in article 706, 
the angle between geographic and magnetic meridians is called variation (V or Var.). 
Therefore, if a compass is aligned with the magnetic meridian, compass error and 
variation are the same. 
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When a compass is mounted in a vessel, it is generally subjected to various mag- 
netic influences other than that of the earth. These arise largely from induced mag- 
netism in metal decks, bulkheads, masts, stacks, boat. davits, guns, ete., and froin 
electromagnetic fields associated with direct current in electrical circuits. Some 
metal in the vicinity of the compass may have acquired permanent magnetism. The 
actual magnetic field at the compass is the vector sum, or resultant (art. O18), of all 
individual fields at that point. Since the direction of this resultant field is generally 
not the same as that of the earth’s field alone, the compass magnets do not lie in the 
magnetic meridian, but in a direction that makes an angle with it. This angle is called 
deviation (D or Dev.). Thus, deviation is the angular difference between magnetic 
north and compass north. It is expressed in angular units and named east or west to 
indicate the side of magnetic north on which compass north les. Thus, deviation 
is the error of the compass in pointing to magnetic north, and all directions measured 
with compass north as the reference direction are compass directions. Since varia- 
tion and deviation may each be either east or west, the effect of deviation may be to 
either increase or decrease the error due to variation alone. The algebraic sum 
(art. O6) of variation and -deviation is the total compass error. 

For computational purposes (art. 727), deviation and compass error, like variation, 
may be designated positive (+) if east and negative (—) if west. 

Variation changes with location, as indicated in figure 708a. Deviation depends 
upon the magnetic latitude and also upon the individual vessel, its trim and loading, 
whether it is pitching or rolling, the heading (orientation of the vessel with respect. 
to the earth’s magnetic field), and the location of the compass within the vessel. 
Therefore, deviation is not published on charts. 

710. Deviation table.—In practice aboard ship, the deviation is reduced to a 
minimum, as explained later in this chapter. The remaining value, called residual 
deviation, is determined on various headings and recorded in some form of deviation 
table. Figure 710 shows both sides of the form used by the United States Navy. This 
table is entered with the magnetic heading, and the deviation on that heading is deter- 
mined from the tabulation, separate columns being given for degaussing (DG) off and 
on (art. 740). If the deviation is not more than about 2° on any heading, satisfactory 
results may be obtained by entering the values at intervals of 45° only. 

If the deviation is small, no appreciable error is introduced by entering the table 
with either magnetic or compass heading. If the deviation on some headings is large, 
the desirable action is to reduce it, but if this is not practicable, a separate deviation 
table for compass heading entry may be useful. This may be made by applying the 
tabulated deviation to each entry value of magnetic heading, to find the correspond- 
ing compass heading, and then interpolating between these to find the value of devia- 
tion at each 15° compass heading. Another method is to plot the values on cross- 
section paper and select the desired values graphically. 

A nomogram especially designed for interconversion of magnetic and compass 
headings is called a Napier diagram, having been devised by Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, RN (1786-1860). It consists of a vertical center line graduated from 000° to 
360° (usually in two parallel parts of 180° each), with two series of cross lines making 
angles of 60° with the vertical line and with each other. If magnetic headings are 
used, deviation is measured along a solid cross line; and if compass headings are used, 
deviation is measured along a dotted cross line. A deviation curve is drawn through 
the various points. To convert a magnetic heading to a compass heading, one finds 
the magnetic heading on the vertical center line, moves parallel to a solid cross line 
until the curve is reached, and returns to the center line by moving parallel to a dotted 
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line. The compass heading is the value at the point of return. 
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The reverse process 


is used for converting a compass heading to a magnetic heading. This nomogram is 


of particular value where the deviation is large and changing rapidly. 


It is now pos- 


sible, however, to reduce deviation to such small values that. the Napier diagram has 


lost much of its appeal and is seldom used. 
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FiaureE 710.—Deviation table. 


Another solution is to make a deviation table with one column for magnetic 
heading, a second column for deviation, and a third for compass heading. Still an- 
other solution, most popular among yachtsmen, is to center a compass rose inside a 
larger one so that an open space is between them and a radial line would connect points 
of the same graduation on both roses. Each magnetic heading for which deviation 
has been determined is located on the outer rose, and a straight line is drawn from 
this point to the corresponding compass heading on the inner rose. 
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A variation of this method is to draw two parallel lines a short distance apart, and 
graduate each from 0 to 360 so that a perpendicular between the two lines connects 
points of the same graduation. Straight hnes are drawn from magnetic directions on 
one line to the corresponding compass directions on the other. If the lines are hori- 
zontal and the upper one represents magnetic directions, the slope of the line indicates 
the direction of the deviation. That is, for westerly deviation the upper part of the 
connecting line is left (west) of the bottom part, and for easterly deviation it is right. 

An important point to remember regarding deviation is that it varies with the 
heading. Therefore, a deviation table is never entered with a bearing (art. 904). If the 
deviation table converts directly from one type heading to another, deviation is found 
by taking the difference between the two values. On the compass rose or straight-line 
type, the deviation can be written alongside the connecting line, and the intermediate 
values determined by estimate. If one has trouble determining whether to add or 
subtract deviation when bearings are involved, he has only to note which heading, 
magnetic or compass, is larger. The same relationship holds between the two values 
of bearing. 

The deviation table should be protected from damage due to handling or weather, 
and placed in a position where it will always be available when needed. A method 
commonly used is to mount it on a board, cover it with shellac or varnish, and attach 
it to the binnacle. Another method is to post it under glass near the compass. It is 
good practice for the navigator to keep a second copy available at a convenient place 
for his use. 

711. Applying variation and deviation.—As indicated in article 709, a single 
direction may have any of several numerical values depending upon the reference 
direction used. One should keep clearly in mind the relationship between the various 
expressions of a direction. Thus, true and magnetic directions differ by the variation, 
magnetic and compass directions differ by the deviation, and true and compass direc- 
tions differ by the compass error. Other relationships are also useful. Thus, grid 
(art. 2510) and magnetic directions differ by the grid variation or grivation, and true 
and relative directions differ by the true heading. The use of variation and deviation 
is considered here. Other relationships are discussed elsewhere in this volume. 

If variation or deviation is easterly, the compass card is rotated in a clockwise 
direction. This brings smaller numbers opposite the lubber’s line. Conversely, if 
either error is westerly, the rotation is counterclockwise and larger numbers are brought 
opposite the lubber’s line. Thus, if the heading is 090° true (fig. 711, A) and variation 
is 6° EK, the magnetic heading is 090°—6°=084° (fig. 711, B). If the deviation on this 
heading is 2° W, the compass heading is 084°+2°=086° (fig. 711, C). Also, compass 
error is 6° E—2° W=4° K, and compass heading 1s 090°—4°=086°. If compass error 1s 
easterly, the compass reads too low (in comparison with true directions), and if it is 
westerly, the reading is too high.. Many rules-of-thumb have been devised as an aid 
to the memory, and any which assist in applying compass errors in the right direction 
are of value. However, one may forget the rule or its method of application, or may 
wish to have an independent check. If he understands the explanation given above, 
he can determine the correct sign without further information. The same rules apply 
to the use of gyro error. Since variation and deviation are compass errors, the process 
of removing either from an indication of a direction (converting compass to magnetic 
or magnetic to true) is often called correcting. Conversion in the opposite direction 
(inserting errors) is then called uncorrecting. 

E'xample.—A vessel is on course 215° true in an area where the variation is 7° W. 
The deviation is as shown in figure 710. Degaussing is off. The gyro error (GE) is 1° E. 
A lighthouse bears 306°5 by magnetic compass. 
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Figure 711.— Effect of variation and deviation on the compass card. 


Required.—(1) Magnetic heading (MH). 
(2) Deviation. 
(3) Compass heading (CH). 
(4) Compass error. 
(5) Gyro heading. 
(6) Magnetic bearing of the lighthouse. 
(7) True bearing of the lighthouse. 
(8) Relative bearing (art. 904) of the lighthouse. 
Solution.— 
TH 215° 
Vo IW 

(1) MH 222° 

(2) D 1295 W 

(3) CH 223°5 


The deviation is taken from the deviation table (fig. 710), to the nearest half degree. 
(4) Compass error is 77 W+ 1°95 W=8°5 W. 


TH 215° 
GE _1°E 
(5) Hpge 214° 


CB 306°5 
D 1°5W 
(6) MB 305° 
V 7°W 
(7) TB 298° 
(8) RB=TB—TH=298°— 215° =083°. 


Answers.—(1) MH 222°, (2) D 1°5W, (3) CH 223°5, (4) CE 8°5 W, (5) Hpge 214°, 
(6) MB 305°, (7) TB 298°, (8) RB 083°. 
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Deviation and Its Reduction 


712. Magnetism of a steel vessel. The materials of which a vessel is constructed 
are not, in general, selected for their magnetic properties. As a result, many degrees 
of permeability, remanence, and coercivity (art. 702) exist within its structure. De- 
tailed analysis of the complex field existing at a magnetic compass is a specialized 
study not ordinarily required of the navigator. However, a general knowledge of the 
basic principles involved is of value to the navigator in helping him understand better 
the behavior of his magnetic compasses. 

For most purposes, a vessel can be considered to be composed of two types of 
material: “hard iron” and “soft iron.” 

“Hard iron” is all material having some degree of permanent magnetism. This 
magnetism is acquired largely during construction of the vessel, when the rearrangement 
of the domains (art. 701) is facilitated by the bending, riveting, welding, and other 
violent mechanical processes. Since a vessel remains on a constant magnetic heading 
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Figure 712.—Permanent magnetism of a vessel built on heading magnetic north (left) and magnetic 
east (right) at a place where the magnetic dip is 70°N. 


while it is on the building ways, a field of permanent magnetism becomes established, 
the positions of the poles being dependent largely upon the orientation of the hull with 
respect to the magnetic field of the earth. If a vessel is constructed on a heading of 
magnetic north, at a place where the magnetic dip is 70° N (the approximate value at the 
mid point of the east coast of the United States), its field of permanent magnetism is 
about as shown at the left of figure 712. The upper and stern portions are magnetically 
blue, while the lower and forward portions are magnetically red. If the vessel is built 
on a heading of magnetic east, the starboard and upper portions are blue, and the port 
and lower portions are red, as shown by the stern view at the right of figure 712. If the 
heading is magnetic northeast, the upper, starboard, and stern portions are blue, and 
the lower, port, and forward portions red. The red and blue portions for any given 
vessel can be visualized by drawing a sketch similar to that of figure 712, with the 
correct orientation. 

The ‘‘permanent”’ magnetism thus acquired during construction is less permanent 
than that of a permanent magnet such as one of those used in a compass, and is modified 
somewhat after launching, particularly if the vessel remains on another heading for a 
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considerable time during fitting out. The change is especially rapid during the first 
few days after launching, when the domains of the softer iron become reoriented. At 
this stage, deviation due to permanent magnetism may change several degrees. Further 
changes in the permanent magnetism may occur during long periods of being tied up 
or moored on a constant heading, or during a run of several days on nearly the same 
heading. This change is gradual and affects the strength, but usually not the polarity, 
of the magnetic field. The permanent field may be changed quickly, in polarity as 
well as in strength, if the vessel grounds, collides with another vessel, is struck by 
lightning, undergoes magnetic treatment (art. 744), fires its guns, or is struck by shells 
or bombs, etc. 

The effect that the permanent magnetism of hard iron has upon a compass depends 
upon the position and strength of the poles relative to the compass. When the poles 
are in line with the north-south axis of the compass card, the only effect is to strengthen 
or weaken the directive force of the compass. When the compass heading is approxi- 
mately 90° away, so that the poles are east and west of the compass, the deviating 
effect is maximum. The direction of the deviation is the same as that of the blue pole 
with respect to the compass. 

“Soft iron” is all that material in which induced magnetism (art. 701) is present. - 
With respect to its effect upon the magnetic compass, it is classed as either vertical or 
horizontal. Unlike hard iron, its magnetic field changes quickly as its orientation with 
respect to the earth’s field changes. It also changes as the strength of the earth’s 
field changes. For some purposes induced magnetism can be treated as if it were 
concentrated in two bars of soft iron, one vertical and the other horizontal. The 
polarity depends upon the position of the vessel relative to the earth’s magnetic field, 
and the strength depends upon the strength of the vertical and horizontal components 
of the earth’s field. This is illustrated in figure 712. In north magnetic latitude the 
bottom of the vertical rod has red magnetism and the top has blue magnetism. In 
south magnetic latitude these are reversed. In both north and south magnetic latitudes 
the magnetic north end of the horizontal bar has red magnetism, and the magnetic 
south end has blue magnetism. Thus, whatever the position of the rod, that part 
in the direction of magnetic north has red magnetism, and that part in the direction of 
magnetic south has blue magnetism. That is, each end has magnetism opposite to that 
of the magnetic pole indicated by the direction in which it is pointed. 

The effect upon a magnetic compass of the induced magnetism in soft iron depends 
upon the strength and direction of the field relative to the compass. The cumulative 
effect of the induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is generally on the center line of the 
vessel (if of conventional construction), and for a compass located forward, as on 
the bridge, is aft of the compass. In magnetic north latitude the effect is generally 
that of a blue pole at the level of the compass card. In magnetic south latitude the 
pole isred. Ona heading of compass north or south the pole is in line with the magnets 
of a center line compass and serves only to strengthen or weaken the directive force. 
On a heading of compass east or west the pole is perpendicular to the north-south 
axis of the compass card, and the deviating force is greatest. 

For a compass located on the center line of a vessel of conventional construction, 
the horizontal soft iron close enough to have appreciable effect upon the compass is 
arranged in a more-or-less symmetrical manner with respect to the compass. Thus, 
on any cardinal compass heading, the fore-and-aft and athwartship horizontal soft iron 
is either in line with the compass magnets or equally and similarly arranged on both 
sides. No error is introduced by such symmetrical horizontal soft iron because the 
iron north and south of the compass magnets serves only to strengthen or weaken the 
directive force, and that east and west of the compass sets up an equal and opposite 
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field on each side. On intercardinal headings, the poles of the induced magnetism are 
offset and a maximum deviating force occurs. That part of horizontal soft iron which 
is not symmetrically arranged with respect to the compass—the asymmetrical soft 
iron—produces deviation which is maximum on the cardinal headings and zero on the 
intercardinal headings (by compass). This tvpe of deviation is particularly great in a 
compass not mounted on the center line of the vessel. It may also produce deviation 
which is constant on all headings. 

In wooden-hulled vessels such as certain yachts and small fishing vessels, one or 
more of these types of magnetism may be weak or entirely missing, but this does not 
justify the omission of any part of the correction procedure. 

As far as its effect upon the compass is concerned, the magnetic field at a center 
line compass located forward on a vessel of conventional construction, and on an even 
keel, is essentially the same as that which would result from four sources: (1) the earth’s 
magnetism; (2) a single blue pole the location and strength of which depends upon the 
magnetic history of the vessel; (3) a single pole which is blue in north magnetic latitude 
and red in south magnetic latitude, is on the center line aft of the compass, and increases 
in strength with higher magnetic latitude; and (4) a single blue pole on the starboard 
. side for easterly headings and on the port side for westerly headings, being of zero 
strength on a heading of north or south and decreasing in strength with increased 
magnetic latitudes. The single pole concept assumes that the effect of one pole pre- 
dominates. The locations of the poles depend partly upon the position of the compass 
to which they apply. The actual field surrounding any magnetic compass may be 
considerably more complex than indicated. 

713. Compass adjustment.—There are at least two possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of compass error. The error can be permitted to remain, and the various directions 
interconverted by means of variation and deviation, or compass error, as explained in 
article 711; or the error can be removed. In practice, a combination of both of these 
methods is used. 

Variation depends upon location of the vessel, and the navigator has no control 
over it. Provision could be made for offsetting the lubber’s line, but this would not 
be effective in correcting magnetic compass bearings, and this practice is not generally 
followed. Variation does not affect the operation of the compass itself, and so is not 
objectionable from this standpoint. 

Deviation is undesirable because it is more troublesome to apply, and the magnetic 
field which causes it partly neutralizes the directive force acting upon the compass, 
causing it to be unsteady and sluggish. As the vessel rolls and pitches, or as it changes 
magnetic latitude, the magnetic field changes, producing a corresponding change in the 
deviation of an unadjusted compass. 

Deviation is eliminated, as nearly as practicable, by introducing at the compass a 
magnetic field that is equal in magnitude and opposite in polarity to that of the vessel. 
This process is called compass adjustment, or sometimes compass compensation, 
although the latter designation is now more generally applied to the process of neutral- 
izing the effect due to degaussing of the vessel (art. 745). 

In general, the introduced field is of the same kind of magnetism as well as of the 
same intensity as those of the field causing deviation. That is, permanent magnets 
are used to neutralize permanent magnetism, and soft iron to neutralize induced mag- 
netism, so that the adjustment remains effective with changes of heading and magnetic 
latitude. A relatively small mass of iron near the compass introduces a field equal to 
that of a much larger mass at a distance. 

When a compass is properly adjusted, its remaining or residual deviation is small 
and practically constant at various magnetic latitudes, the directive force is as strong 
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as is obtainable, and the compass returns quickly from deflections and is comparatively 
steady as the vessel rolls and pitches. 

714. Effect of latitude.—<As indicated in article 706, the magnetic field of the earth 
is horizontal at the magnetic equator, and vertical at the magnetic poles, the change 
occurring gradually as a vessel proceeds away from the magnetic equator. At any 
place the relative strength of the horizontal and vertical components depends upon the 
magnetic dip. The directive force of a magnetic compass, provided by the horizontal 
component of the earth’s magnetic field, is maximum on or near the magnetic equator 
and gradually decreases to zero at the magnetic poles. Within a certain area sur- 
rounding each magnetic pole the directive force is so weak that the compass is unre- 
liable (art. 2513). 

Deviation changes with a change of the relative strength of either the deviating 
force or the directive force. Thus, with ether an increase in deviating force or a de- 
crease in directive force, the deviation increases. However, if both the deviating and 
directive forces change by the same proportion, and with the same sign, there is no 
change in deviation. Also, if a deviating force is neutralized by an equal and opposite 
force of the same kind, there is no change of deviation with a change of magnetic 
latitude. ; 

Permanent magnetism is the same at any latitude. If the permanent magnetism 
of the vessel is neutralized by properly-placed permanent magnets of the correct strength, 
a change of magnetic latitude can be made without introduction of deviation. But if 
residual deviation due to permanent magnetism is present, it increases with a change 
to higher latitude. The deviating force remains unchanged while the directive force 
decreases, resulting in an increase in the relative strength of the deviating force. 

As magnetic latitude increases, the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field 
becomes stronger, increasing the amount of induced magnetism in vertical soft iron. 
At the same time the directive force of the compass decreases. Both effects result in 
increased deviation unless the deviating force is neutralized by induced magnetism in 
vertical soft iron. 

As magnetic latitude increases, the induced magnetism in the horizontal soft iron 
decreases in the same proportion as the decrease in the directive force of the compass, 
since both are produced by the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic field. 
Therefore, any deviation due to this cause is the same at any latitude. 

715. Parameters.—Compass adjustment might be accomplished by locating the 
pole of each magnetic field, and establishing another pole of opposite polarity and 
equal intensity at the same place, or of less intensity and nearer to the compass; or a 
pole of opposite polarity and suitable intensity might be established at the correct dis- 
tance on the opposite side of the compass. Thus, a blue pole east of a compass attracts 
the red northern ends of the compass magnets and repels the blue southern ends. Both 
effects cause rotation of the compass magnets and the attached compass card in a clock- 
wise direction, producing easterly deviation. Either a red pole east of a compass, or a 
blue pole west of it, causes westerly deviation. If there are two fields of opposite polarity, 
one will tend to neutralize the other. If the intensities of the two fields are equal at 
the compass, one will cancel the other, and no deviation occurs. 

Because of the complexities of the magnetic field of a vessel, and the fact that each 
individual field making up the total is present continuously, the process of isolating 
individual poles would be a difficult and time-consuming one. Fortunately, this is 
unnecessary. The vessel’s field is resolved into certain specified components. Each of 
these components, regardless of its origin or the number of individual fields contributing 
to it, can be neutralized separately. Each component is called a parameter, and the 
various parameters are designated by letter, as follows: 
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Permanent magnetism. Parameter P is the fore-and-aft component. It is positive 
(+) if it is the equivalent of a blue pole forward of the compass, and negative (—) if red. 

Parameter Q is the athwartship component. It is positive if it is the equivalent of 
a blue pole to starboard. 

Parameter RF is the vertical component. It is positive if it is the equivalent of a 
blue pole below the compass. 

Induced magnetism has nine parameters, each the equivalent of that produced by 
a slender rod of soft iron. Each end of a rod is positive if it is forward, to starboard, or 
below the compass. Each rod is positive if both ends are positive or if both ends are 
negative, and negative if the two ends are of opposite sign. The rods are as follows: 

a, 6, c—one end level with the compass and in its fore-and-aft axis, either forward or 
aft. Itisana@rod if it extends fore-and-aft, a brod if athwartships, and ac rod if vertical. 

d, e, f—one end levet with the compass and in its athwartships axis, either to star- 
board or to port. It is ad rod if it extends fore-and-aft, an e rod if athwartships, and 
an f rod if vertical. 

g, h, k—one end in the vertical axis of the compass, either above it or below it. 
It is a g rod if it extends fore-and-aft, an A rod if athwartships, and a k rod if vertical. 

716. Coefficients.— Deviation which is easterly throughout approximately 180° 
of heading and westerly throughout the remainder is called semicircular deviation, 
indicating that its sign remains unchanged throughout a semicircle. Deviation caused 
by permanent magnetism and that caused by induced magnetism in vertical soft iron 
are semicircular. Deviation which changes sign in each quadrant, being easterly in two 
opposite quadrants and westerly in the other two, is called quadrantal deviation. It 
is caused by induced magnetism in horizontal soft iron. The types of deviation re- 
sulting from the various parameters are called coefficients. There are six, as follows: 

Coefficient A is constant on all headings. If its cause is magnetic, as from an 
asymmetrical combination of parameters, it is a “‘true’’ constant. If its cause is 
mechanical, as from an incorrectly placed lubber’s line, or mathematical, as from an 
error in computation of magnetic azimuth, it is an “‘apparent’’ constant. 

Coefficient B is semicircular deviation which is proportional to the sine of the 
compass heading. It is maximum on compass headings east or west, and zero on 
compass headings north or south. Coefficient B is caused by permanent magnetism, 
and also by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron. 

Coefficient C is semicircular deviation which is proportional to the cosine of the 
compass heading. It is maximum on compass headings north or south, and zero on 
compass headings east or west. Coefficient (’ is caused by permanent magnetism or 
by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron athwartship of the compass. 

Coefficient D is quadrantal deviation which is proportional to the sine of twice 
the compass heading. It is maximum on intercardinal compass headings, and zero on 
cardinal compass headings. Coefficient D is caused by induced magnetism in horizontal 
soft iron which is symmetrical with respect to the compass. 

Coefficient E is quadrantal deviation which is proportional to the cosine of twice 
the compass heading. It is maximum on cardinal compass headings, and zero on inter- 
cardinal compass headings. Coefficient # is caused by induced magnetism in hori- 
zontal soft iron which is asymmetrical with respect to the compass. 

Coefficient J is the change of deviation for a heel of 1° while the vessel is on compass 
heading 000°. 

The determination and use of the approximate coefficients in the analysis of com- 
pass deviation are discussed in article 727. The force components producing these 
coefficients are called exact coefficients. They are designated by the corresponding 
upper case German letters. The exact coefficients are now little used in practical 
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navigation. They are fully discussed in various books on compass adjustment. 

717. Effect of compass location.—The location of a magnetic compass greatly 
influences the amount and type of deviation, as well as the adjustment. Thus, if a 
compass is on the center line, forward, the effective pole of vertical soft iron is aft of it; 
but if the compass is in the after part of the vessel, the effective pole is forward. If the 
compass is not on the center line, as the steering compass of an aircraft carrier, the 
magnetic field of the vessel is not symmetrical with respect to the compass. Ifa compass 
is located in a steel pilot house, the surrounding metal acts as a shield and reduces the 
strength of the magnetic field of the earth. This is of particular significance in high 
magnetic latitudes, where the directive force is weak. 

Many factors influence the selection of a position for the compass. The most 
important consideration is the use to be made of it. <A steering compass is of little 
use unless it is located so that it can be seen by the steersman. A compass to be used 
for emergency steering should be at the emergency steering station. A compass to be 
used for observing bearings or azimuths, or a standard compass to be used for checking 
other compasses, should be located so as to have a clear view in most directions. | 

However, some choice is possible. A compass should not be placed off the center 
line if it can be placed on the center line and still serve its purpose. It should not be 
placed near iron or steel equipment that will frequently be moved, if thia can be avoided. 
Thus, a location near a gun, boat davit, or boat crane is not desirable. The immediate 
vicinity should be kept free from sources of deviation—particularly those of a changing 
nature—if this can be done. That is, no source of magnetism, other than the structure 
of the vessel, should be permitted within a radius of several feet of the magnetic com- 
pass. Some sources which might be overlooked are electric wires carrying direct current ; 
magnetic instruments, searchlights, windshield wipers, electronic equipment, or motors; 
steel control rods, gears, or supports as- 
sociated with the steering apparatus; fire 
extinguishers, gas detectors, etc.; and 
metal coat hangers, flashlights, keys, 
pocketknives, metal cap devices, or nylon 
clothing. The effect of some items such 
as an ammeter or electric windshield wiper 
varies considerably at different times. If 
direct current is used to light the com- 
pass, the wires should be twisted. 

A magnetic compass cannot be ex- 
pected to give reliable service unless it is 
properly installed and protected from 
disturbing magnetic influences. 

718. The binnacle——The compass is 
housed in a binnacle. This may vary 
from a simple wooden box to an elaborate 
device of bronze or other nonmagnetic 
material. Most binnacles provide means 
for housing or supporting the various ob- 
jects used for compass adjustment, as well 
as the equipment for compensating for de- 
viation caused by degaussing. The stand- 
ard binnacle for the U. S. Navy 7-inch 
compass is shown in figure 718. The 


: FiaurE 718.—The standard binnacle for a U. S. 
trays for holding the fore-and-aft and Navy 7-inch compass. 
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athwartship magnets (art. 719), and the tube for the heeling magnet (art. 724), can 
be seen through the open door. 

719. Adjustment for deviation due to permanent magnetism.— Permanent 
magnetism can be considered concentrated in a single pole, the position of which 
depends upon the magnetic heading upon which the vessel was constructed, and 
the subsequent magnetic history of the vessel. Figure 719a indicates the condi- 


Figure 719a.—Deviation due to permanent magnetism if the resultant field is that of a blue pole 
on the starboard quarter of the vessel. 


tion if the permanent magnetism can be considered concentrated in a single blue 
pole which is directly south of the compass when the vessel is headed magnetic north- 
east. The only effect on this heading is to weaken the directive force. No deviation 
is produced because the pole is in line with the compass magnets. On heading mag- 
netic southwest, the pole is also in line with the compass magnets and there is no 
deviation, but the directive force is strengthened. On any other heading, the pole 
is not in line with the compass magnets, and deviation occurs, being in the same direc- 
tion as that of the blue pole from the compass, since the blue pole attracts the red 
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northerly ends of the compass magnets and repels the blue southerly ends. The maxi- 
mum effect occurs when the compass heading is approximately 90° from that of zero 
deviation. In figure 719a the headings shown on the compass card are the magnetic 
headings of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the direction and 
relative magnitude of deviation. 

If there were no other magnetism in the vessel, the poles might easily be located 
and neutralized by placing a magnet in such a position that a field of permanent mag- 
netism but opposite polarity would oc- 
cur at the compass. Although this 
method of adjustment has been used, 
it has not proven entirely satisfactory. 

The usual method is to adjust for 
the fore-and-aft (parameter P) and 
athwartship (parameter Q) components 
separately. These are shown in figure 
719b. The vertical parameter R does 
net produce deviation while the vessel Figure 719b.—The horizontal component of the 
is on an even keel. Its effect when permanent field of figure 719a resolved into its 
the vessel heels is discussed in article components, parameters P and Q. 

724. Thus, the effect of a single blue 
pole at the position shown in figure 719a is the same as that which would be pro- 
duced by two weaker poles as shown in figure 719b. On heading east or west by the 
compass, parameter Q does not produce deviation directly. However, on easterly 
headings it does weaken the directive force due to the earth’s magnetic field and there- 
fore the deviating force of parameter P (causing deviation coefficient B) is relatively 
stronger and has a greater deviating effect. On a westerly heading the directive force 
would be strengthened, with a corresponding decrease in the B coefficient of deviation. 
By weakening the directive 
PARAMETER P force on easterly headings, pa- 
Sg rameter Q also makes the com- 
pass sluggish on these headings. 
In high latitudes, where the 
= horizontal component of the 
earth’s magnetic field is weak, 
the compass may lose its di- 
rectivity at a greater distance 
from the magnetic pole. Nearer 
the pole, it might point in the 
Opposite direction. 
Ficure 719c.—The field of a permanent magnet below the Many binnacles provide a 
compass and opposing parameter P of figure 719b. group of several small tubes or 
“trays” extending in a fore- 
and-aft direction below the compass. One or more permanent magnets can be 
inserted in these trays, and the whole assembly moved up or down to vary the effect 
upon the compass. Figure 719c shows the situation if a single magnet is placed with 
its red end aft. The field at the compass is in the opposite direction of that of 
parameter P, and if it is of equal strength, the effect of this parameter is eliminated. 

If now the vessel is headed north or south by the compass, the only pole remain- 
ing is that due to parameter Q (causing deviation coefficient C), as shown in figure 719d. 
A set of trays in an athwartship direction below the compass permits insertion of one 
or more permanent magnets to neutralize the remaining permanent magnetism. The 
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effect of inserting a single magnet with red end to starboard is shown in figure 719e. 
With both components removed, the field at the compass is completely neutralized. 

Both the fore-and-aft (B) and athwartship (() trays are in pairs with an equal 
number of trays on each side of the vertical axis of the compass. In each set of trays 
it is generally desirable to use an even number of magnets equally distributed on each 
side, to produce a symmetrical field at the compass. However, under some conditions, 
maximum reduction of deviation occurs with an odd number of magnets, particularly 
when two magnets at maximum distance from the compass overcorrect. If there is 
a choice, a greater number of magnets at a distance is preferable to a lesser number 
close to the compass. 

With each parameter, the trays to use are those which are approximately perpen- 
dicular to the compass magnets. The magnets are placed so that the red ends will 
be on that side of the compass corresponding to the deviation. Thus, if deviation is 
easterly, the magnets should be placed so that the red ends will be east of the compass 
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FiaureE 719e.—The field of a permanent magnet 
below the compass and opposing parameter Q 
Figure 719d.—The per- of figure 719b. 
manent field of figure 
719a after neutraliza- 
tion of parameter P. 


(forward if the heading is east, and to starboard if the heading is north). However, 
if the wrong end is inserted in the trays, the fact will be immediately apparent be- 
cause the compass card will rotate in the wrong direction. If the binnacle is not 
constructed to receive appropriate corrector magnets, these might be secured to some 
supporting surface near the compass. 

During adjustment, the unused magnets should be kept far enough from the com- 
pass so that they will not affect it. 

720. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron.— 
Figure 720 shows the effect upon the compass of a single blue pole on the center line 
of the vessel, aft of the compass. This is a typical situation for induced magnetism in 
vertical soft iron, for a center line compass located in the forward part of a vessel in 
magnetic north latitude. On heading north by compass there is no deviating force, 
but the directive force is weakened. In high northern latitudes, where this pole 
becomes strong and the directive force becomes weak, magnetism of this type, if not 
neutralized, can cause the compass to be unreliable in a much larger area than if the 
force is neutralized. On a heading of south by compass there is no deviation, but the 
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Ficure 720.—Deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron if the resultant field is that 
of a blue pole on the center line aft of the compass. 


directive force is strengthened. On headings with an easterly component the devia- 
tion is westerly, and on headings with a westerly component the deviation is easterly. 
In each case the maximum occurs when the vessel is on compass heading approximately 
east or west. Thus, the deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is 
semicircular, coefficient B. In figure 720 the headings shown on the compass card are 
the magnetic headings of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the 
direction and relative magnitude of deviation. 

The deviating force due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is neutralized 
by placing a bar of soft iron in a vertical position on the opposite side of the compass 
from the effective pole due to the field of the vessel. This piece of metal is called a 
Flinders bar, after Captain Matthew Flinders, RN (1774-1814), an English navigator 
and explorer who is generally given credit for discovering both the effect and method 
of adjustment (art. 111). Today, most binnacles for large ships provide a tube for 
insertion of a Flinders bar. The bar consists of various lengths of soft iron placed end 
to end; with the remainder of the tube being filled with spacers of nonmagnetic mate- 
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rial, usually wood, brass, or aluminum. The standard Flinders bar is two inches in 
diameter and is divided into six sections, one each of 12, 6, 3, and 1% inches, and two of 
% inch. This permits use of any multiple of % inch to 24 inches. All the iron pieces 
should be above the spacers in the tube, without a gap between pieces, the largest piece 
being on top. The upper end is then about two inches above the level of the compass 
card. For short lengths, one or more spacers should be omitted so that about 
42 of the length of the bar is above the level of the compass card. 

The various pieces should be inserted in the tube carefully. If they are dropped, 
they may acquire some permanent magnetism. This reduces their effectiveness for 
the purpose intended. Each piece should be tested from time to time to determine 
whether or not it has acquired permanent magnetism. This can be done by holding 
it vertical with one end east or west of the compass and very near the compass magnets, 
noting the reading of the compass, and then inverting the piece so that the ends are 
interchanged. If the reading differs, permanent magnetism has been acquired by the 
iron rod. The temporary change of reading while the rod is being inverted should be 
ignored. In making the test, one should be careful to place the rod in the same position 
relative to the compass before and after inversion. On an easterly or westerly heading 
the Flinders bar holder can be used. A small amount of permanent magnetism can be 
removed by holding the rod approximately parallel to the lines of force of the earth’s 
field, with the blue pole of the rod toward the north, and tapping one end of the rod 
gently with a hammer. Several alternate tests and treatments may be needed to 
make the rod magnetically neutral. If this process is not effective in removing the 
permanent magnetism, the rod should be heated to a dull red and allowed to cool 
slowly. 

An older type Flinders bar, rarely encountered with modern compasses, consists 
of a number of slender rods of equal length, the number of rods being varied rather 
than the length of a single rod. Another old system consists of using a single rod 
of fixed length, and varying its distance from the compass. 

721. Determination of Flinders bar length.—As indicated in articles 719 and 720, 
coefficient B magnetism may be introduced both by permanent magnetism of the vessel 
and by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron. A problem thus arises as 
to what part of the deviation on headings magnetic east and west is due to each cause. 
If the vessel remains on an even keel at about the same magnetic latitude, adjustment 
can be made without this knowledge. However, satisfactory performance under all 
conditions requires separate adjustment for each cause. 

There are several possible solutions to this problem. The two sources can be 
separated by use of the fact that a change of magnetic latitude affects them differently. 
On the magnetic equator there is no vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field, 
and consequently no induced magnetism in vertical soft iron. Therefore, if the compass 
is adjusted on the magnetic equator, all coefficient B deviation is due to permanent 
magnetism, and is removed by the fore-and-aft magnets. After a considerable change 
of magnetic latitude, the deviation on a heading of magnetic east. or west is again 
measured. By means of the curves of figure 721, A, the required amount of standard 
two-inch Flinders bar is determined. Accurate results will be obtained only if the 
vessel is magnetically the same at both latitudes. That is, a structural change, an 
alteration in the number or position of magnets or other devices used in the adjustment, 
magnetic treatment, etc., invalidates the measurement. After the required amount 
of Flinders bar has been inserted, some deviation may be present due to mutual induc- 
tion among the various devices used for adjustment. This should be removed by 
means of the permanent magnets. Once the correct amount of Flinders bar has been 
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installed, no change should be needed unless there is a substantial change in the amount 
or location of vertical soft iron, or unless the compass is relocated. 

This method is not always practical. If the correct length and location of Flinders 
bar for another vessel of similar construction and compass location have been determined 
previously, the same length can be used for the compass being adjusted. If a large 
change in magnetic latitude can be made without appreciable change of deviation on 
headings east and west, the amount of Flinders bar is correct. If the deviation changes, 
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Figure 721.—Flinders bar curves: A, if deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is 
no wn: B, if coefficient K is known. 


readjustment is needed. By studying the structure of the vessel, an experienced com- 
pass adjuster may be able to make a reasonably accurate estimate of the length to use. 

In the absence of enough reliable information to permit a reasonably accurate 
determination of the correct length, the Flinders bar may be omitted entirely, and the 
deviation on east and west headings removed by means of the fore-and-aft permanent 
magnets. This is common practice for yachts, fishing vessels, and even for some 
coastal vessels which do not change magnetic latitude more than a few degrees. 

The correct length of Flinders bar can be determined by figure 721, B, if reliable 
data are available on the deviation occurring on magnetic east or west headings at two 
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widely separated magnetic latitudes. The constant A is determined by computation, 
using the formula 


: H, tan d,—H, tan d, 
K=) —*-- = 
in which 
K=a constant proportional to the required length of Flinders bar. 

\=shielding factor, or the proportion of the earth’s field effective at the compass. 
Generally, it varies from about 0.7 to 1.0, averaging about. 0.9 for compasses 
in exposed positions, and 0.8 for those surrounded by metal deck houses. 

H,=horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of first deviation reading. 
H,=horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of second deviation 


reading. 

d,=total deviation on heading magnetic east or west at place of first deviation 
reading. 

d,=total deviation on heading magnetic east or west at place of second deviation 
reading. 


Z,=vertical intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of first deviation reading. 
Z.=vertical intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of second deviation reading. 


The values of horizontal and vertical intensity (H and Z) can be obtained from 
H.O. charts No. 1701 and 1702, respectively. 

The constant A represents a mass of vertical soft iron (the c rod) causing deviation. 
From the intersection of the curve of figure 721, B, and a horizontal line through the 
value of constant K, draw a vertical line to the bottom scale, which shows the required 
length of Flinders bar. 

If some length of Flinders bar was in place when the two deviation readings were 
made, enter the graph of figure 721, B, with this length and determine the corresponding 
value of A. Call this A, and that obtained by computation A,. Algebraically add 
K, and K, to determine the value of A to use for finding the total length of Flinders 
bar required. If the Flinders bar is forward of the compass, A, is negative (—), and 
if aft of the compass, K; is positive (+). In the computation of A2, both Z, and Z, are 
positive in north magnetic latitude and negative in south magnetic latitude. Also, dy 
and d, are positive if deviation is east on magnetic heading east in north latitude or 
magnetic heading west in south latitude. If either the heading or direction of the 
deviation is reversed, the sign of d, or d, is negative. If both are reversed, the sign 1s 
positive. If the value of K is negative, the Flinders bar should be installed forward of 
the compass, and if positive, it should be installed aft. 

Erample.—The deviation of a magnetic compass of a ship on heading magnetic 
east is 1°EK at New York (H 0.170, Z 0.539) and 9°E at Panama (H 0.311, Z 0.260). 
The shielding factor is 0.8. 

Required.—The correct length of Flinders bar if (1) no Flinders bar is in place 
during observations, (2) six inches of Flinders bar is in place forward of the compass 
during observations. 

Solution.— 


- 0.311 X0.15838—0.170 X 0.01746 
(1) K,=0.8 ( 0.260—0.539 


=(—) 0.133 
k,.=0 
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From figure 721, B, the correct amount of Flinders bar is 22 inches. Since the 
amount used must be a multiple of % inch, the amount to use is 21% inches. Since K 
is negative, the bar should be installed forward of the compass. 

(2) From figure 721, B, the value of K, corresponding to six inches of Flinders bar 
is 0.009. The value is negative because the bar is forward of the compass. Therefore, 
K,+K,=(—) 0.133+ (—) 0.009=(—)0.142. From figure 721, B, the total amount of 
Flinders bar required is 24 inches, which should be installed forward of the compass. 

Answers.—(1) 21% inches of Flinders bar installed forward of the compass, (2) 24 
inches of Flinders bar installed forward of the compass. 

When the length of Flinders bar is determined in this way, accurate results can be 
expected only if the vessel is magnetically unchanged between deviation readings. 

Lord Kelvin suggested the following rule for improving the adjustment for co- 
efficient B if no better method is available: 

Remove the derration observed on magnetic east or west headings by means of fore-and- 
aft B magnets when the vessel has arrived at places of weaker vertical magnetic field, and 
by means of Flinders bar when it has arrived at places of stronger vertical magnetic field, 
whether in the northern or southern hemisphere. 

After a number of applications of this rule following alternate passage from weaker 
to stronger fields and then stronger to weaker fields, the amount of Flinders bar should 
be very nearly correct. 

722. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in symmetrical hori- 
zontal soft iron.— That part of horizontal soft iron which is symmetrically arranged 
with respect to the compass can be considered equivalent to two rods extending through 
the compass, one in a fore-and-aft direction (— @ rod) and the other in an athwartship 
direction (—e rod). The deviation caused by both of these rods is quadrantal, but of 
opposite sign. If both rods were equally effective in causing deviation, they would 
cancel each other and no deviation would result on any heading. In most vessels, 
however, the athwartships iron dominates, and deviation due to all horizontal soft iron 
can generally be considered to be that which would result from a single (—)e rod. 
In figure 722a the deviation resulting from such a rod is shown for various magnetic 
headings in magnetic north latitude. There is no deviation on any cardinal heading, 
but the directive force is weakened on heading magnetic east or west. The maximum 
deviation occurs on intercardinal headings by compass, being easterly in the northeast. 
and southwest quadrants, and westerly in the other two quadrants. This is coefficient 
D deviation. In figure 722a the headings shown on the compass card are the magnetic 
headings of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the direction and 
relative magnitude of deviation. 

The field causing this deviation is neutralized by installing two masses of soft iron 
abeam of the compass, on opposite sides and equidistant from its center. Such iron 
is usually in the form of hollow spheres or cylinders, called quadrantal correctors. 
These can be moved in or out in an athwartship direction along brackets on the sides of 
the binnacle. 

Quadrantal correctors act as (+) e parameters which neutralize the (—) e parameter 
of the athwartships iron. As shown in figure 722b, the portion of the corrector adjacent 
to the compass is always of opposite polarity to the deflecting force. The amount of 
the correction can be adjusted by moving the correctors toward or away from the com- 
pass card. If the inboard limit of travel is reached without fully removing the devia- 
tion, larger correctors are needed. If overcorrection occurs at the outboard limit, smaller 
correctors are needed. A single corrector can be used, but this produces an unbalanced 
field which is less desirable than a balanced one. In general, large correctors at a greater 
distance are preferable to small correctors close up because there is less mutual induction 
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between the correctors if they are widely separated. In the rare case when quadrantal 
deviation is westerly on heading northeast (coefficient D is negative, the fore-and-aft 
horizontal soft iron predominating), the quadrantal correctors should be mounted 
fore-and-aft on the binnacle. 

Figure 722c shows the approximate amount of deviation correction to be expected 
from correctors of various sizes, shapes, and distance from the center of a standard 


Figure 722a.—Deviation due to induced magnetism in symmetrical horizontal soft iron in north 
magnetic latitude. 


Navy 7-inch compass. The data apply to either the athwartships or fore-and-aft 
position. 

Like the Flinders bar (art. 720), the quadrantal correctors should be handled 
carefully, and checked from time to time to see if they have acquired permanent mag- 
netism. The test can be made by rotating each corrector through 180° without altering 
its distance from the center. If the compass heading changes, the correctors have 
acquired permanent magnetism which can be removed by tapping with a hammer when 
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the blue pole is toward the north, or by removing the spheres, heating them to a dull 
red, and permitting them to cool slowly. 

723. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in asymmetrical hori- 
zontal soft iron.—If the horizontal soft iron is not arranged symmetrically with respect 
to the compass, resulting in an effective pole which is on neither the fore-and-aft nor 
athwartships axis through the compass, quadrantal deviation with its maximum values 


FicurE 722b.— Adjustment for symmetrical horizontal soft iron. 


on cardinal headings (coefficient ~) results. Constant deviation (coefficient A) may 
also be caused by this arrangement. Either coefficient F or Ais due to a combination of 
parameters. 

For a center line compass on a ship of conventional construction, any deviation due 
to induced magnetism in asymmetrical horizontal soft iron is small, and many installa- 
tions make no provision for neutralizing the effect. However, some binnacles are 
provided with a pair of E-links, which are bars that can be attached to the side brackets 
to permit the quadrantal correctors to be slewed somewhat with respect to the com- 
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pass. When this has been done, the horizontal axis through the correctors and the 
compass makes an angle with the athwartship axis of the compass. 

After a compass has been adjusted, any remaining constant deviation due to 
magnetic coefficient A is likely to be very small. If such deviation exists, its cause is 
likely to be chiefly mechanical. If a compass is used primarily for determining the 
heading (as a steering compass), all constant deviation can be removed by realignment 
of the binnacle so as to rotate the lubber’s line by the required amount. However, if a 
compass is to be used for observing bearings or azimuths, only the mechanical A-error 
should be removed in this manner. This is because such readings are taken on the face 
of the card itself, and are therefore not affected by misalignment of the lubber’s line. 
The two components of constant deviation can be separated in the following manner: 
Measure the deviation on various headings by means of bearings or azimuths (art. 1428). 
This includes only magnetic coefficient A. Then measure the deviation on various 
headings by means of the lubber’s line, comparing the heading by compass with the 
magnetic heading determined 
by pelorus or gyro compass. 
This includes the combined 
effect of magnetic and mechani- 
cal coefficient A deviation. The 
difference between the two 
values is the mechanical coeffi- 
cient A. Fora properly adjusted 
compass the magnetic coefficient 
A deviation is so small that pro- 
vision isnot made foritsremoval. 

724. Heeling error.—All of 
the effects discussed previously 
refer to a vessel on an even keel. 


POSITION OF SPHERE CENTER— INCHES FROM CENTER ditions are altered. Deviation 
OF COMPASS 1 
Quadrantal sphere corrections on rabid standard which now sd Pp ears, oF the 
7%" compass. H=180 change of deviation from that 
FiGuRE 722c.—Effect of various quadrantal correctors. when the vessel was on an 


even keel, is called heeling 
error. For a constant angle of heel and a steady heading, this error remains 
essentially unchanged. However, it tends to increase as the heel becomes greater, and 
to reverse sign as the heel changes from one side to another. Therefore, if a vessel is 
rolling or pitching, the compass tends to oscillate. This increases the difficulty of 
reading the compass. 

The cause of heeling error is the displacement of the permanent and induced 
magnetic fields with respect to the compass. Figure 724 shows a vessel heeled to star- 
board on heading magnetic north or south, in north magnetic latitude. The vessel was 
constructed in north magnetic latitude. On an even keel the vertical parameter R 
of permanent magnetism for a centrally located compass is directly below the compass, 
with the blue pole nearer the compass. When the vessel is heeled as shown at A, the 
blue pole is to port of the compass, causing deviation toward that side. A vertical rod 
of soft iron below the compass (parameter k) exerts a similar influence, as shown at B. 
An athwartship horizontal rod through the compass has no deviating effect while the 
vessel is on an even keel, but when it heels as shown in figure 724, the vertical com- 
ponent of the earth’s field causes the port end to acquire a blue pole and the starboard 
end a red pole (parameter e), as shown at C. Each of the three causes shown in figure 724 
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FicureE 724.—Effect of heel. 


results in a blue pole being established on the port or high side of the vessel. This causes 
the red north ends of the compass magnets to be attracted to this side. If the heading 
is magnetic north, the deviation is westerly, and if magnetic south, it is easterly. This 
effect is offset somewhat by the changed magnetic field surrounding the quadrantal 
correctors. On heading magnetic east or west, these components have no deviating 
effect, but the directive force of the compass is strengthened or weakened. When the 
vessel pitches, the effects described for north-south and east-west headings are reversed. 
On a heading other than a cardinal direction (magnetic) the effect 1s some combination 
of the two. The magnetic situation varies not only with the heading, but also with the 
magnetic latitude and the magnetic history of the vessel. 

Although heeling error is due in part to permanent magnetism and in part to 
induced magnetism, the induced magnetism generally exerts the greater influence. The 
most effective method of neutralizing this effect would be to attack each parameter 
separately. This would require the placement of soft iron above the compass. Since this 
would not be a convenient arrangement, the condition is improved by placing a vertical 
permanent magnet, called a heeling magnet, centrally below the compass, and adjusting 
its height until the error is minimized. In north magnetic latitude, the red end is placed 
uppermost in most installations. As the vessel proceeds te lower magnetic latitudes, 
parameter R becomes less effective in producing deviation because of the stronger 
directive force due to the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic field. Para- 
meters k and e become weaker because of decreased intensity of the vertical component 
of the earth’s field, and the strengthening of the horizontal component also reduces 
their effect. Therefore, the heeling magnet requires readjusting from time to time as the 
magnetic latitude changes. As the vessel approaches the magnetic equator, the heeling 
magnet should be lowered. As the vessel crosses the magnetic equator, the heeling mag- 
net should be inverted, so that the opposite end is uppermost. A change in the setting 
of the heeling magnet may introduce deviation on headings of compass east or west be- 
cause of altered induction between the heeling magnet and the Flinders bar. This should 
be removed by means of the fore-and-aft (B) magnets in the trays below the compass. 

If adjustment for heeling error is made when the vessel is tied up or at anchor, 
it is best done by listing the vessel on a northerly or southerly heading, and adjusting 
the heeling magnet until the reading of the compass is restored to what it was before 
the vessel heeled. If the adjustment is made at sea, the vessel should be placed on a 
heading of compass north or south. If there is little rolling, the vessel can be listed 
and the compass reading restored, as at dockside. If the vessel rolls moderately on 
this heading, the heeling magnet should be placed at that height at which oscillation 
of the compass card is minimum. If the setting for minimum oscillation is different 
on north and south headings, the mean position should be used. 

The approximate position of the heeling magnet can be determined by means of 
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an instrument known as a heeling adjuster or a vertical force instrument, a form of dip 
needle. This consists of a small magnet balanced about a horizontal axis by means 
of a small adjustable weight. A scale indicates the distance of the weight from the 
axis. The instrument is taken ashore and balanced at a place where the earth’s field 
is undisturbed, the magnet being in a magnetic north-south direction, approximately. 
The instrument is then taken aboard ship, the compass removed from its binnacle, 
and the heeling adjuster installed in its place. The weight is set to a distance equal 
to the distance determined ashore, multiplied by \, the shielding factor (art. 721). 
The heeling magnet is then moved up or down until the magnet of the instrument is 
level. This should be approximately the correct setting. This method is used prin- 
cipally when the listing of a vessel is difficult or impractical. 

725. Soft iron correctors and nearby magnets.—The soft iron correctors used in com- 
pass adjustment are near enough to the compass magnets and the magnets used in 
compass adjustment to be influenced by them. 

The Flinders bar acquires a certain amount of induced magnetism from the fields 
of the heeling magnet and the fore-and-aft (8) corrector magnets. The approximate 
amount of deviation caused by induced magnetism from the heeling magnet of a 7%- 
inch compass when H=0.165 is shown in figure 725. Because of such induced mag- 
netism, the ‘‘drop-in’’ method of determining the amount of Flinders bar is not accurate. 
By this method, Flinders bar lengths are added until the compass reading changes by the 
required amount. Better adjustment is achieved by using the required amount of Flin- 
ders bar and removing any remaining deviation on east-west headings by meansof the fore- 
and-aft magnets. The principal reason that it is preferable to use a larger number of 
magnets at a distance from the compass than a smaller number near it, is that the former 
arrangement produces less induced magnetism in the Flinders bar and quadrantal correc- 
tors. If the Flinders bar length is changed, the deviation on headings of magnetic east 
and west should be checked, and any needed adjustment made by means of fore-and-aft 
magnets. When all correctors have been put in place, their positions relative to each 
other are constant. Therefore, the Flinders bar acts as a permanent magnet, and the 
resulting deviation is semicircular (coefficient B). The Flinders bar may also intro- 
duce a small amount of quadrantal deviation (coefficient /), its action being somewhat 
like that of a quadrantal corrector placed in the fore-and-aft axis of the compass. _ 
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FicurE 725.—Deviation due to inductive effect of heeling magnet on Flinders bar. 
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The quadrantal correctors acquire induced magnetism from the fields of the fore- 
and-aft (B) magnets, the athwartship (C) magnets, and the compass magnets. The 
magnetism acquired from the B and C magnets is semicircular (coefficient B from the 
B magnets, and coefficient C from the C magnets), and that acquired from the field of 
the compass magnets is quadrantal (coefficient D). The semicircular deviation is 
minimized by keeping the B and C magnets as far away from the quadrantal correctors 
as practicable, and any deviation that does exist is removed by means of these magnets. 
The quadrantal deviation is removed by means of the quadrantal correctors themselves. 
The compass magnets of most modern compasses have little effect upon the quadrantal 
correctors. 

Because of the interaction between the various correctors, it is good practice to 
insert the required amount of Flinders bar, and to install the quadrantal correctors 
and heeling magnet at their approximate positions before adjusting the compass. If 
a radical change is subsequently made in any of these adjustments, the settings of the 
B and C magnets should be checked and altered if necessary. 


Analysis of Deviation 


726. Nature and purpose of analysis.—An analysis consists of determining the 
approximate value of each of the six coefficients, and studying the results. The purpose 
of the analysis is to give the compass adjuster an understanding of the magnetic prop- 
erties of the vessel. This provides the basis for the approximate placement of the 
various correctors, and suggests possibilities for further refinement in the adjustment. 
Without an analysis, compass adjustment is a more-or-less mechanical process. Fewer 
mistakes are likely to be made by the person who understands the nature of the magnetic 
field he seeks to neutralize. 

727. The analysis.—The first step in an analysis is to record the deviation on each 
cardinal and intercardinal heading by the compass to be analyzed. For the purpose of 
analysis, easterly deviation is considered positive (+), and westerly deviation negative 
(—). Approximate values of the various coefficients are: 

Coefficient A—mean of deviation on all headings. 

Coefficient B—mean of deviation on headings 090° and 270°, with sign at 270° 
reversed. 

Coefficient C—mean of deviation on headings 000° and 180°, with sign at 180° 
reversed. 

Coefficient D—mean of deviation on intercardinal headings, with signs at headings 
135° and 315° reversed. 

Coefficient E—mean of deviation: on cardinal headings, with signs at 090° and 270° 
reversed. 

Coefficient J—change of deviation for a heel of 1° while the vessel heads 000° by 
compass. It is considered positive if the north end of the compass card is drawn 
toward the low side, and negative if toward the high side. 

Example——A magnetic compass which has not been adjusted has deviation on 
cardinal and intercardinal compass headings as follows: 


Compass heading Deviation Compass heading Deviation 
000° 1°95 W 180° 8°0 E 
045° 34°0 E 225° 1°95 W 
090° 31°0 E 270° 29°0 W 
135° 13°5 E 315° 36°0 W 


On heading compass north the deviation is 13°5 W when the vessel heels 10° to star- 
board. 


Required.—The approximate value of each coefficient. 
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Solution.— 
ee ° y ° ee ° _ S a ° was ° 

Aalto rsh oyster see ued LRU 
pa31204+29°0_ (4) so%o 
Ca a (-) 4°8 
p=** -O—18 22 15 +36-0_ (+) 13°8 
pa SSUES Op ee = (4) 1°] 

PISO F bee. i hea 
J= 10 =(—) 1°2 


Answers.—A (+) 2°3, B (4+) 30°0, C (—) 428, D (4+) 13°8, H (+) 191, J (—) 1°2. 
On any compass heading (CH) the deviation (d) from each coefficient acting 
alone is: 
Coefficient A: da=A 
Coefficient B: dg=P sin CH 
Coefficient C: dge=C cos CH 
Coefficient D: dy=D sin 2CH 
Coefficient H: dg=E cos 2CH 
Coefficient J: dy=J cos CH. 
For a vessel on an even keel, the total deviation on any compass heading is the algebraic 
sum of the deviation due to each of the first five coefficients: 


d=d,+dspt+tdcetdp+d,.=A+B sin CH+C cos CH+ D sin 2CH+ E cos 2CH. 


For the compass of the example given above, the deviation due to each component, 
and the total, on various headings is: 


| 
° ° cs) ° ° ° 
+2.3 0.0 i 0.0 +11 ~1.4 | 
+23 +7.8 £8 +6.9 +1.0 +13.4 | 
42.3 415.0 —42 +12.0 +0.6 4.25.7 
42.3 +21. 2 —3.4 +13. 8 0.0 +33. 9 
4+2.3 +26. 0 —2.4 +12.0 | —0.6 + 37.3 
42.3 +29. 0 64, 3 +6.9 —1.0 | +360 
090 +23 +30. 0 0.0 0.0 a | +31. 2 
105 +23 +29. 0 41.2 —6.9 1.0 424.6 | 
120 +23 +26. 0 42.4 —12.0 —0.6 +18 1 
135 42.3 +21. 2 +3 4 —13. 8 0. 0 +13, 1 
150 42.3 +15.0 +42 —12.0 +0.6 +10. 1 
165 | +23 +7.8 4+4.6 —6.9 +20 |. +88. 
180 +2.3 0.0 +4.8 0. 0 oor +82 
195 +23 —7.8 +46 +6.9 11.0 +7.0 
210 42.3 —~ 16,0 44.2 +12.0 +0.6 +41 | 
225 +23 —21.2 +3.4 +13.8 0.0 ae ae 
240 42.3 — 26. 0 424 +12.0 —0.6 —9.9 
255 | +23 —29. 0 £13 +6.9 nt. 0 = 
270 +2.3 —30. 0 0.0 0.0 ae —28. 8 
285 42.3 —29. 0 = 6% =i — 35, 8 | 
300 +23 —26. 0 —2.4 —12.0 0.6 a ae 
315 +23 —21,2 —$. 4 —13.8 0.0 —36.1 | 
330 42.3 —15.0 —4.2 —12.0 40.6 —28. 3 
345 +2.3 —7.8 mh @ —6.9 +1.0 —16. 0 
| 
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FiGuRE 727.—Coefficients and total deviation of an unadjusted magnetic compass. 


The various components and the total deviation are shown in graphical form 
in figure 727. Since the various coefficients are only approximated by the method 
given above, the curve of total deviation found in this way should not be expected to 
coincide exactly with a curve drawn from values found by measurement on the various 
headings. 

The shapes of the curves of figure 727 are typical of those of an unadjusted compass 
of a large steel ship. However, an analysis of the results indicates the following: 

Coefficient A is normally negligible. The presence of more than 2° of constant 
error indicates an abnormal condition which should be discovered and corrected. If 
the vessel has been in service for some time without major structural change, and no 
misalignment of the lubber’s line of the compass or the pelorus or gyro compass used 
for measuring deviation has been noted previously, it is probable that a mistake has 
been made in determining the azimuth or bearing used for establishing deviation. 

Coefficient E is normally negligible for a compass located on the center line of the 
vessel. This vessel has an excessive amount, which should be corrected by slewing the 
quadrantal correctors, using an £-link. 
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Since deviation is east on heading 090° and west on 000°, it is probable that the 
blue pole of the vessel’s permanent field is on the port bow. 

The compass being unadjusted, no Flinders bar is in place, and the large B de- 
viation on heading 090° is a combination of deviation from induced magnetism in 
vertical soft iron and that due to the permanent magnetism of the vessel. Since the 
deviation on heading 270° is nearly the same as that on 090°, but of opposite sign, ad- 
justment on one of these headings should result in nearly correct adjustment on the 
other. Since some B and C deviation occurs on intercardinal headings, while no D 
deviation occurs on cardinal headings, adjustment for B and C should be made before 
that for D. 

A second analysis made after adjustment may reveal possibilities for further 
refinement in the adjustment. 

If heeling error is measured on any heading other than compass north or south, 
the value of coefficient J can be found by means of the formula: 


d=J cos CH 
d 
converted to are CH 
‘se J=d sec CH. 


If HE is the total observed change of deviation (heeling error), and 7 is the angle of — 
heel in degrees (for relatively small angles), the formula becomes 


_HE sec CH 


t 


J 


If heeling error is sought, the formula becomes 


HE=J1 cos CH. 


Adjustment Procedure 


728. Preliminary steps.—Efficient and accurate adjustment is preceded by cer- 
tain preliminary steps best made while a vessel is tied up or at anchor. 

The magnetic environment of the compass should be carefully inspected. Stray 
magnetic influences such as those caused by tools, direct current electric appliances, 
personal equipment (such as keys, pocketknives, or steel belt buckles), nylon clothing, 
etc., should be eliminated. Permanently-installed equipment of magnetic material 
(such as cargo booms, boat davits, cranes, or guns) should be placed in the positions 
they normally occupy at sea. The degaussing coils should be secured by the revers- 
ing process (art. 743) if this has not already been done. 

The compass itself should be checked carefully for bubbles, and to be sure it is 
centered on the vertical axis of the binnacle. If it is, and the vessel is on an even keel, 
there is no change of reading as the heeling magnet is raised and lowered in its tube. 
An adjustment should be made to the gimbal rings if the compass is off center. There 
should be no play in the position of the compass once it is centered. 

The lubber’s line, too, should be checked to be sure it is in line with the longitudinal 
axis of the vessel. This can be done by sighting on the jackstaff if the compass is on the 
center line. If it is not, a batten might be erected at a distance from the center line 
equal to the distance from the center of the compass to the center line. Another way 
is to determine the distance from the compass to the center line and from this point to 
the jackstaff. The first distance divided by the second is the natural tangent of the 
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angle at the compass between the line of sight to the jackstaff and the line of sight 
through the lubber’s line. If the compass is in an exposed position where bearings can 
be taken, and the true heading is known, the observed relative bearing of a distant, 
object can be compared with that obtained by careful measurement on the chart. If 
the vessel is at anchor or underway, the method explained in article 723 can be used. 

If a pelorus or gyro compass or repeater is to be used in determining deviation of 
the compass, its lubber’s line should be checked in the same manner, or by comparing 
a relative bearing of a distant object taken by two instruments, the lubber’s line of 
one having previously been checked. If a gyro compass is to be used, it is checked to 
see that it is synchronized with a repeater. With accurate synchronization, any 
error in one will also be present in the other. The speed and latitude adjustments of 
the gyro compass should be checked carefully. 

All devices to be used in the adjustment should be checked to see that they are on 
hand and in good condition. The trays for B and C permanent magnets, the quad- 
rantal correctors, and heeling magnet should be checked for freedom of motion. The 
Flinders bar and quadrantal correctors should be checked for permanent magnetism. 
The correct amount of Flinders bar should be placed in its tube. The quadrantal 
correctors should be placed in their approximate positions, being centered if no better 
information is available. The heeling magnet should be put in place with the red end 
uppermost in north magnetic latitude, and the blue end uppermost in south magnetic 
latitude. If no better information is available, the heeling magnet should be placed 
near the bottom of the tube. 

Plans for the actual adjustment should be made carefully. <A suitable time and 
location should be selected. If landmarks are to be used, suitable ones should be 
selected to provide the information desired. Areas of heavy traffic should be avoided. 
If azimuths of the sun are to be used, a time should be selected when the sun will not 
be too high in the sky for suitable observation. A curve of magnetic azimuths (art. 
731) should be made, and just before adjustment begins a comparing watch should be 
checked and set, if possible, to correct time. Local variation should be checked care- 
fully, and corrected for date, if necessary. Any necessary recording and work forms 
should be made up. Each person to participate in the adjustment should be instructed 
regarding the general plan and his specific duties. 

729. Underway procedure.—When everything is in order and the vessel has ar- 
rived at its adjusting area, final adjustment can begin. Trim should be normal, and 
the vessel free from list, so that no heeling error is present. 

All adjustment headings should be magnetic. Compass headings can be used, 
but this results in a slight turn being required every time an adjustment is altered. 
Also, the coefficients are not completely separated unless the vessel is on magnetic 
headings. 

Turns to each new heading should be made slowly, swinging slightly beyond the 
desired heading before steadying on it. If steering is by gyro, the gyro error should 
be checked on each heading if time and facilities permit. The vessel should remain 
on each heading for at least two minutes before the deviation is determined or an 
adjustment made, to permit the compass card to come to rest and the magnetic condi- 
tion of the vessel to become settled. If observations are made before the vessel’s 
magnetism becomes settled, the reading will be incorrect by an amount called the 
Gaussin error. 

Adjustments should be carried out in the correct order, as follows: 

1. Steady on magnetic heading 090° (or 270°) and adjust the fore-and-aft perma- 
nent magnets until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, thus 
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removing all coefficient B on this heading. Use magnets in pairs, from the bottom up, 
with the trays at the lowest point of travel. When overcorrection occurs, remove the 
two highest magnets and raise the trays until all deviation has been removed. If two 
magnets overcorrect, use a single magnet. It is not necessary to determine in ad- 
vance which direction the red ends should occupy, for a mistake will be immediately 
apparent by an increase in the deviation. 

2. Steady on magnetic heading 180° (or 000°) and adjust the athwartship perma- 
nent magnets until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, thus 
removing all coefficient C on this heading. Use the same technique as in step 1. 

3. Steady on magnetic heading 270° (090° if 270° was used in step 1) and remove 
half the deviation with the fore-and-aft magnets. 

4. Steady on magnetic heading 000° (180° if 000° was used in step 2) and remove 
half the deviation with the athwartship magnets. 

5. Steady on any intercardinal magnetic heading and adjust the position of the 
quadrantal correctors until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, 
thus removing all coefficient D on this heading. Leave the quadrantal correctors at 
equal distances from the compass. 

6. Steady on either intercardinal magnetic heading 90° from that used in step 5 
and remove half the deviation by adjusting the positions of the quadrantal correctors, 
leaving them at equal distances from the compass. 

7. Secure all correctors in their final positions and record their number, size, posi- 
tions, and orientation, as appropriate, on the bottom of the deviation table form (if a 
standard form such as that shown in fig. 710 is used). 

8. Swing ship for residual deviation. That is, determine the remaining deviation 
on a number of headings at approximately equal intervals. Every 15° is preferable, 
but if the maximum deviation is small, every 45° (cardinal and intercardinal headings) 
may suffice. 

9. If the vessel has degaussing, energize the degaussing coils and repeat the 
swing. 

10. Make a deviation table (art. 710) for each condition (degaussing off and on), 
giving values for headings at 15° intervals 1f the maximum deviation is large (more than 
about 2°), or at 45° intervals if the maximum deviation is small. Record values to the 
nearest half degree. 

If preferred, the adjustment may be started on a north or south heading, thus 
reversing steps 1 and 2 and also 3 and 4. 

With patience and skill, the readings can be made at exact headings. However, 
if some of the headings are off slightly during the swing, this need not invalidate the 
results. The exact headings should be recorded, and the deviation determined for 
these values. The results can then be plotted on cross-section paper with the deviation 
being one coordinate and the heading the other. The deviation at each heading to be 
recorded can then be read from the curve. This is good practice even when readings 
are made at exact headings, for if any large errors have been made, the fact will be 
immediately apparent. Also, such a curve may be of assistance in making an analysis. 
If a reason cannot be found for any marked irregularity in the curve, readings might be 
made again at the headings involved. 

The deviation of all compasses aboard the vessel can be determined from a single 
swing if the heading by each compass is recorded at the moment the magnetic direction 
is noted. If deviation of one compass is determined by means of a magnetic bearing or 
azimuth (arts. 733-735), the readings of this compass can then be used to establish the 
magnetic headings for determining the deviation of each other compass (art. 732). 
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Compass adjustment is best made when the sea is relatively smooth, so that steady 
headings can be steered, and heeling error is absent. The setting of the heeling magnet 
can be checked later, preferably at the next time that the vessel is on a north or south 
heading and rolling moderately. 

An analysis of deviation can be made either before or after adjustment. If this 
reveals an excessive amount of A (constant) deviation, the source of the error should 
be found and corrected (art. 723), if mechanical or mathematical. If an appreciable 
amount of E deviation is present, H-links should be used and the spheres slewed. This 
is particularly to be anticipated for compasses which are not on the center line. 

The procedure outlined above is for initial adjustment aboard a new or radically 
modified vessel. Deviation on the heading being used for navigation should be checked 
from time to time and any important differences from the values shown on the deviation 
table should be investigated. At sea, it is good practice to compare the magnetic and 
gyro compasses at intervals not exceeding halfanhour. The error of one or both of these 
compasses should be checked twice a day when means are available. In pilot waters 
deviation checks should be made as convenient opportunities present themselves. 

Whenever there is reason to question the accuracy of the deviation table, the ship 
should be swung at the first opportunity and a new table made up if there are significant 
changes in the old one. Suitable occasions for swinging ship would be after a deviation 
check indicates a significant error or after any event that might result in changes in the 
magnetic field of the vessel (art. 712). Intervals of swing should not exceed three 
months even when there is no reason to question the accuracy of the deviation table. 

If a swing indicates the presence of large maximum deviation, the compass should 
be readjusted. Unless there is reason to change it, the Flinders bar length should remain 
the same. Other adjustments are altered as needed, none of the correctors being re- 
moved at the beginning of adjustment. Whenever the vessel crosses the magnetic 
equator, the opportunity should be used to check the deviation on magnetic headings 
east and west. Any adjustment needed should be made by means of the fore-and-aft 
(B) magnets. Upon crossing the magnetic equator, the heeling magnet should be 
inverted. 

The Flinders bar and quadrantal correctors should be checked for permanent 
magnetism at intervals of about a year, or oftener if such magnetism is suspected. 


Finding the Deviation 


730. Placing a vessel on a desired magnetic heading.— As indicated in article 729, 
compass adjustment is best made with the vessel on magnetic headings. The compass 
being adjusted cannot be used for placing the vessel on a desired magnetic heading 
because its deviation is unknown, and is subject to change during the process of adjust- 
ment. A number of methods are available, including use of (1) another magnetic 
compass of known deviation, (2) a gyro compass, (3) bearing of a distant object, and 
(4) azimuth (art. 1428) of a celestial body. 

Magnetic compass. The deviation at the desired magnetic heading is determined 
from the deviation table for that compass, and applied to the magnetic heading to 
determine the equivalent compass heading. 

Example 1.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading east, using the 
standard compass. The deviation table for this compass is shown in figure 710. 
Degaussing is off. 

Required.—Heading per standard compass (psc). 

Solution.—From figure 710 the deviation on heading 090° magnetic with degaussing 
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off is found to be 2°5E. Therefore, the equivalent compass heading is 090°—2°5= 
087°5. 

Answer.—Hpse 087°5. 

Gyro compass. The variation is applied to the desired magnetic heading, to deter- 
mine the equivalent true heading. Any gyro error is then applied to determine the 
equivalent gvro heading. This is the method commonly used bv vessels equipped with 
a reliable gyro compass. 

Example 2.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading north, using the 
gyro compass. The variation in this area is 6° W, and the gyro error is 1° E. 

Required.— Heading per gyro compass (pgc). 

Solution.—The equivalent true heading 1s 000°—6°=354°. The gvro heading is 
354° — 1°=353°. 

Answer.—Hpege 353°. 

Bearing of distant object. If a vessel remains within a small area during compass 
adjustment, the bearing of a distant object is essentially constant. The required 
distance of the object in miles is found by multiplving the cotangent of the maximum 
tolerable error by the radius in miles of the maneuvering circle. Thus, if the maximum 
error that can be tolerated is 0°5 (cotangent 114.6), and the vessel can be maneuvered 
within 200 yards (0.1 mile) of a fixed position such as a buoy, the object selected should 
be at least 114.6X0.1=11.5 miles away. The 200-vard limit is within radial lines 
centered at the distant object and tangent to a circle having a radius of 200 yards and 
its center at the center of the maneuvering area. Thus, a vessel has considerable 
maneuvering space along the line of sight, but very limited room across this line. How- 
ever, it is not necessary that the vessel stay within the required area, but only that it 
be there when readings are made. Thus, if the center of the area is marked by a buoy, 
the vessel might steady on each heading while still some distance away, and note the 
required readings as the buoy is passed. In this way, a small radius may be practical 
even for a large vessel. 

The object selected should be conspicuous and should have a clearly defined 
feature of small visible width upon which to observe bearings. The object having been 
selected, its true bearing from the center of the maneuvering area should be measured 
on the chart. To this, the variation at the center of the maneuvering area should be 
applied to determine the equivalent magnetic bearing. The desired magnetic heading 
should be set at the lubber’s line of the pelorus, and the far vane set at the magnetic 
bearing of the distant object. The vessel should then be maneuvered until the object 
is in line with the vanes. 

Example 3.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading northeast in an 
area where the variation is 4° E. The true bearing of a distant object is 219°. 

Required.—The setting of the pelorus. 

Solution.—Set 045° at the lubber’s line, and set the far vane at 219° —4°=215°. 

If preferred, 000° can be set at the lubber’s line, and the far vane at the relative 
bearing, 170° (magnetic bearing minus desired magnetic heading). Ifa gyro repeater or 
a magnetic compass is used instead of a pelorus, the true (or magnetic) bearing should 
be converted to the equivalent gyro (or compass) bearing. 

If the distant object selected is not charted, or the position of the vessel is not 
known accurately, the approximate magnetic bearing of the object can be determined 
by measuring its compass bearing on each cardinal and intercardinal compass heading, 
and finding the mean of these readings. The value so determined will be incorrect 
by the amount of any constant deviation (coefficient A). 

Example 4.—The compass bearings of a distant object are as shown below. 
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Required.—The magnetic bearing of the object, assuming no constant deviation 
(coefficient A). 


Solution.— 
CH CB 
° °o 
000 324.8 
045 320. 7 
090 312.6 
135 306. 8 
180 304. 9 
225 310.8 
270 316. 2 
315 320. 0 
sum 2516. 8 
mean 314. 6 


Answer.— MB 314°6. 

Azimuth of celestial body. The true azimuth of the celestial body selected should 
be computed (arts. 2125-2127) for the time of observation. The magnetic variation 
should then be applied to determine the equivalent magnetic azimuth. The desired 
magnetic heading should then be set at the lubber’s line of the pelorus, and the far 
vane set at the magnetic azimuth of the celestial body. The vessel should then be 
maneuvered until the body is in line with the vanes. 

Example 5.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading west in an area 
where the variation is 17° W, and at a time when the computed true azimuth of the 
sun is 098°. 

Required.—The setting of the pelorus. 

Solution.—Set 270° at the lubber’s line, and set the far vane at 098°+ 17°=115°. 

If preferred, 000° can be set at the lubber’s line, and the far vane at the relative 
azimuth (magnetic azimuth minus desired magnetic heading). If a gyro repeater or 
& magnetic compass is used instead of a pelorus, the true (or magnetic) azimuth should 
be converted to the equivalent gyro (or compass) azimuth. 

731. Curve of magnetic azimuths.—During the course of compass adjustment 
and swinging ship, a magnetic direction is needed many times, either to place the 
vessel on desired magnetic headings or to determine the deviation of the compass 
being adjusted. If a celestial body is used to provide the magnetic reference, the 
azimuth is continually changing as the earth rotates on its axis. Frequent and numerous 
computations can be avoided by preparing, in advance, a table or curve of magnetic 
azimuths. True azimuths at frequent intervals are computed by any of the methods 
of computation discussed in chapters XX and XXI. The variation at the center of 
the maneuvering area is then applied to determine the equivalent magnetic azimuths. 
These are plotted on cross-section paper, with time as the other argument, using any 
convenient scale. A curve is then faired through the points. 

Points at intervals of half an hour (with a minimum of three) are usually sufficient 
unless the body is near the celestial meridian and relatively high in the sky, when 
additional points are needed. If the body crosses the celestial meridian, the direction 
of curvature of the line reverses. 

Unless extreme accuracy is required, the Greenwich hour angle and declination 
can be determined for the approximate mid time, the same value of declination used 
for all computations, and the Greenwich hour angle considered to increase 15° per hour. 

An illustration of a curve of magnetic azimuths of the sun is shown in figure 731. 
This curve is for the period 0700—0900 zone time on May 31, 1958, at latitude 23°09'5 N, 
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Ficure 731.—Curve of magnetic azimuths. 
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longitude 82°24'1N, about a mile north of Battery No. 5, Havana, Cuba. The 
variation in this area is 2°47’ E. At the mid time the meridian angle of the sun is 
66°46/9E, and the declination is 21°53'3N. Azimuths were computed bv H.O. 
Pub. No. 71 (art. 2126) at half-hour intervals, as follows: 


Magnetic 
Zone time Meridian angle Declination Latitude azimuth 
° , b m ie} °o ° , 

0700 81 46.9 E (5 27.1 E) 21.9N 23.2 N 069 39 
0730 74 16.9 E (4 57.1 E) 21.9 N 23.2 N 071 57 
0800 66 46.9 E (4 27.1 E) 21.9N 23.2 N 074 06 
0830 59 16.9 E (3 57.1 E) 21.9 N 23.2 N 076 08 
0900 51 46.9 E (3 27.1 E) 21.9N 23.2 N 078 07 


This curve was constructed on the assumption that the vessel would remain in 
approximately the same location during the period of adjustment and swing. If the 
position changes materially, this should be considered in the computation. 

732. Deviation by magnetic headings.—If the vessel is placed on a magnetic 
heading by any of the methods of article 730, compass deviation on that heading is the 
difference between the magnetic heading and the compass heading. If the compass 
heading is less than the magnetic heading, deviation is easterly, if the compass heading 
is greater than the magnetic heading, deviation is westerly. 

Example.—A vessel is being maneuvered to determine the deviation of the magnetic 
steering compass on cardinal and intercardinal headings. The gyro compass, which 
has an error of 0°5 W, is used for placing the vessel on each of the magnetic headings. 
Variation in the area is 27°5E. 

Required.—Deviation on each magnetic heading, using the compass headings 
given below: 


Solution.— 

MH Vv TH GE Hpgc CH Dev 

000 27.5 E 027.5 0.5 W 028 000.3 0.3 W 
045 27.5 E 072.5 0.5 W 073 046.1 1.1 W 
090 27.5 E 117.5 0.5 W 118 093.6 3.6 W 
135 27.5 E 162.5 0.5 W 163 136.7 1.7 W 
180 27.5 E 207.5 0.5 W 208 179.6 0.4 E 
225 27.5 E 252.5 0.5 W 253 223.8 12E 
270 27.5 E 297.5 0.5 W 298 266.5 3.5 E 
315 27.5 E 342.5 0.5 W 343 313.2 1.8E 


733. Deviation by magnetic bearing or azimuth.—Deviation can be found by 
comparing a magnetic bearing or azimuth with one measured by compass. The 
magnetic direction can be obtained as explained in articles 730-731. If the compass 
direction is less than the magnetic direction, deviation is easterly; if the compass direc- 
tion is greater than the magnetic direction, deviation is westerly. This method is 
used for determining deviation on a given compass heading. The equivalent magnetic 
heading can be determined by applying the deviation thus determined. If this method 
is used for swinging ship, the values can be plotted as explained in article 729. Fora 
well-adjusted compass, the deviation may be so small that the compass headings can be 
considered magnetic headings, without introducing significant errors. 

Ezxample.—The standard compass of a vessel has been adjusted, and the vessel is 
to be swung for residual deviation during the period and for the place for which the 
curve of magnetic azimuths of figure 731 has been constructed. 
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Required.—F ind the deviation on each heading given below, at the times indicated. 
Solution.— 
CH Time Can MZn Deviation 


° m 8 


b 
000 7 35 20 073.2 072.4 0.8W 
045 7 41 12 074.0 072.8 1.2W 
090 7 50 15 074.2 073.4 0.8W 
135 7 57 36 074.0 073.9 0.1 W 


180 8 04 44 073.7 074.4 0.7E 
225 8 10 10 073.5 074.8 1.3E 
270 8 16 33 074.3 075.2 0.9E 
315 8 24 51 075.8 075.7 0.1 W 


The magnetic azimuth (MZn) is determined from figure 731, and the deviation from 
compass azimuth (CZn) and magnetic azimuth. 

734. Deviation by a range is a special case of deviation by magnetic bearing. 
Two objects appearing in line, one behind the other, constitute a range. Range 
markers are established in many places to mark important channels, the extremities 
of measured miles, etc. In addition, numerous good ranges occur naturally, as when 
a lighthouse is in line with a tank, or a tower with a chimney. The true direction 
of such a range can be determined by measurement on the chart, and variation applied 
to determine the equivalent magnetic direction. In the case of a natural range, the 
objects should preferably be at least an inch apart as they appear on the chart, to 
minimize any plotting errors. 

A range is superior to the bearing of a single object because it provides a critical 
indication of when the vessel is in the correct position to take a reading. The vessel 
crosses the range on various compass headings. At each crossing, the compass bearing 
of the range is observed, and also the compass heading. It is well to use two ranges 
nearly 90° apart, if available, because of the difficulty of crossing at small angles. 

Exam ple.—A vessel maneuvering to adjust its compass in the Lower Bay of New 
York Harbor finds the true direction of the range between West Bank Light and 
Coney Island Light to be 032°. The variation in this area is 11°2W. The vessel steams 
across the range on various compass headings, noting the compass direction of the range 
at the times of crossing, as shown below. 

Required.—The deviation on each compass heading indicated. 

Solution.—The magnetic bearing of the range is 032°+11°2=043°2. 


CH MB Range CB Range Deviation 
°o ce] o 


° 


000 043.2 032.9 10.3 E 
045 043.2 023.7 19.5 E 
090 043.2 031.9 11.3 KB 
135 043.2 044.2 1.0 W 
180 043.2 048.5 5.3 W 
225 043.2 051.0 7.8 W 
270 043.2 055.6 12.4 W 
315 043.2 049.8 6.6 W 


The analysis of these results (art. 727) indicates a constant error of 1°90E. The 
mean compass bearing is 042°2, differing from the correct magnetic bearing by the 
amount of the constant error. 

Ranges are widely used to check the deviation on the heading in use as a vessel 
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proceeds through pilot waters. In this manner several checks can be made without 
advance preparation as a vessel enters or leaves port. 

735. Deviation by reciprocal bearings.—Another method of using magnetic bear- 
ings is by means of a compass on the beach. This method is particularly useful when 
no suitable distant object or range is available, or where it may not be practical to 
remain close to a given bearing line. 

A reliable compass is taken ashore to a location which is free from magnetic dis- 
turbance. If the location is not marked by a conspicuous object, such as a beacon, 
flagpole, prominent tree, etc., a temporary marker should be erected. A staff with 
a flag or bunting should be adequate. The marker should be of sufficient size and nature 
to be conspicuous at the vessel. At suitable visual or radio signals from the vessel, 
bearings are observed simultaneously aboard the vessel and ashore. The bearings of 
the vessel observed by the shore compass are magnetic. The reciprocals of these can 
be considered magnetic bearings of the shore station from the vessel. The bearings 
measured aboard the vessel are compass bearings. The difference is deviation. To 
avoid confusion in the sequence of bearings, the time of each bearing is recorded. 
Timepieces should be synchronized before the start of observations. 

Example.—Simultaneous bearings are observed by a shore compass and the 
standard compass aboard a vessel, as shown below. 

Required.—The deviation of the standard compass on each heading. 


Solution.— 
MBo MB of shore CB of shore 

CH Time vesse position posilton Deviation 
000 1112 307 127 137 10 W 
045 1120 309 129 131 2W 
090 1126 312 132 130 2E 
135 1018 296 116 113 3 E 
180 1029 295 115 109 6 E 
225 1039 288 108 096 12 E 
270 1052 288 108 113 5 W 
315 1104 289 109 115 6 W 


mean 118 118 


The analysis of these results indicates no constant deviation. This is further in- 
dicated by the fact that the means of the bearings aboard and ashore are equal. 


Adjustment by Deflector 


736. Principles involved.—As indicated in article 713, the magnetic field of a 
vessel causes deviation of a magnetic compass, and also alters its directive force, 
strengthening it on some headings and weakening it on others. The purpose of com- 
pass adjustment is to neutralize the effect of the vessel’s magnetic field on the compass. 
If this is done completely, all deviation is removed, and the directive force is the same 
on all headings. The usual procedure, described earlier in this chapter, is to adjust by 
reducing or eliminating the deviation. By the deflector method, the various correctors 
are adjusted until the directive force is the same on all cardinal headings. Deviation 
is then a minimum. 

The relative directive force on various headings is determined by means of an in- 
strument called a deflector. Actual measurement is of the setting of the instrument 
when the compass card has been rotated or ‘deflected’? through 90° under certain 
standard conditions. The units are arbitrary ‘‘deflector units’ which are used only 
for comparison with readings on other headings. 
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The deflector method provides a quick adjustment with only four headings being 
needed, without need for bearings, azimuths, or comparison with other compasses. It 
is easy to use. However, it is not as thorough as the method described in article 729, 
and should not be used when the usual method is available. The deflector method 
makes no provision for determination of coefficient A (art. 716), the amount of Flinders 
bar needed, the setting of the heeling magnet, or the residual deviation. Coefficient 
E can be determined, but is usually ignored. The method has never been popular in 
the United States. It offers little or no advantage for a vessel equipped with a reliable 
gvro compass. 

737. Adjustment by deflector—The preliminary steps of adjustment are the 
same as indicated in article 728, omitting those relating to peloruses and other com- 
passes. Preparations having been completed, the adjustment should be carried out as 
follows: 

1. Steady on heading 000° (or 180°) by the compass being adjusted. Note the 
heading by another compass and keep the vessel on this heading, steering by means of 
the second compass. Put the deflector in place over the first compass, and deflect 
the compass card 90°. Record the reading on the deflector scale, and remove the 
deflector. 

2. Steadv on heading 090° (or 270°) by the compass being adjusted, and follow 
the procedure of step 1. 

3. Steady on heading 180° (000° if 180° was used in step 1) by the compass being 
adjusted, and determine the deflector reading by the procedure of step 1. Leave the 
deflector in place and set it to the mean of the readings on headings 000° and 180°. 
Adjust the fore-and-aft permanent magnets until the deflection is 90°. This corrects 
for coefficient B, and the deflector readings on compass headings 000° and 180° should 
now be the same. Remove the deflector. 

4. Steady on heading 270° (090° if 270° was used in step 2) by the compass being 
adjusted, and determine the deflector reading by the procedure of step 1. Leave the 
deflector in place and set it to the mean of the readings on headings 090° and 270°. 
Adjust the athwartship permanent magnets until the deflection is 90°. This corrects 
for coefficient C, and the deflector readings on compass headings 090° and 180° should 
now be the same. 

5. Without changing the heading, set the deflector to the mean of the N-S and 
E-W means. Adjust the quadrantal correctors until the deflection is 90°. This cor- 
rects for coefficient D, and the deflector readings on all cardinal headings should be the 
same. Remove the deflector. 

Adjustment is now complete. It can be checked by repeating the five steps, a 
procedure which is particularly recommended if the difference between deflector 
readings on opposite headings is more than ten units. If means are available, and time 
permits, the vessel should be swung for residual deviation. If preferred, a heading of 
east or west can be used, reversing steps 1 and 2 and also steps 3 and 4. 

This method is particularly useful when a quick adjustment is needed following 
some change that affects the magnetic environment of the compass. 

738. The Kelvin deflector was developed in Great Britain by Sir William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin). It consists essentially of two permanent magnets hinged like a pair 
of dividers, with opposite poles at the hinge. The magnets are mounted vertically over 
the center of the compass, with the hinged end on top. The separation of the lower 
ends can be varied by means of a screw. The amount of separation, indicated by a 
scale and vernier drums, is the reading used in the adjustment. 

The deflecting force increases as the separation becomes greater. When the 
deflector is in place over the compass, the blue pole is in line with the north (red) end 
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of the compass magnets, as indicated by a pointer. As the deflecting magnets are ro- 
tated around the vertical axis of the instrument, the compass card rotates in the same 
direction, but at a slower rate. The separation is adjusted until the rotation of the 
instrument is 170° when the deflection of the compass card is 90°. These are the 
standard conditions under which readings are made. 

The Kelvin type deflector, which provides adjustment to an accuracy of 2° to 3°, 
is used on many British merchant vessels. Deflectors are seldom used on British 
Navy vessels. 

739. The deKolong deflector was developed in Russia, and is standard equipment 
on naval vessels of the USSR. It provides an accuracy of 0°5 to 1°0. Essentially, 
this instrument consists of two horizontal magnets which are perpendicular to each 
other. The small magnet is held in a fixed position close to the compass card. The 
large magnet is mounted in a small tray which can be moved up and down along a 
vertical spindle mounted over the center of the compass. The red end of this magnet 
is placed toward the north. When it is positioned so that the directive force is exactly 
neutralized, the small magnet causes the compass card to be deflected 90°. The 
height of the large magnet is the deflector reading, the scale being on the vertical 
spindle, and the index on the movable tray. 

Provision is made for mounting the large magnet vertically, to measure the vertical 
force of the magnetic field at the compass. A separate scale is provided for this purpose. 
Additional magnets are generally provided for use near the magnetic equator, where the 
vertical intensity is very small. 

In practice, a separate deflector is provided for each compass, and they are not 
interchangeable. By the addition of an auxiliary scale, the instrument could be made 
usable for any compass. 


Degaussing Compensation 


740. Degaussing.— As indicated in article 712, a steel vessel has a certain amount 
of permanent magnetism in its “hard” iron, and induced magnetism in its “‘soft’’ iron. 
Whenever two or more magnetic fields occupy the.same space, the total field is the vector 
sum (art. 018) of the individual fields. Thus, within the effective region of the field 
of a vessel, the total field is the combined total of the earth’s field and that due to the 
vessel. Consequently, the field due to earth’s magnetism alone is altered or distorted 
due to the field of the vessel. This is indicated by a tendency of the lines of force to 
crowd into the metal of the vessel (art. 703), as shown in figure 741a. 

Certain mines and other explosive devices are designed to be triggered by the 
magnetic influence of a vessel passing near them. It is therefore desirable to 
reduce to a practical minimum the magnetic field of a vessel. One method of doing 
this is to neutralize each component by means of an electromagnetic field produced by 
direct current of electricity in electric cables installed so as to form coils around the 
vessel. A unit sometimes used for measuring the strength of a magnetic field is the 
gauss. The reduction of the strength of a magnetic field decreases the number of gauss 
in that field. Hence, the process is one of degaussing the vessel. 

When a vessel’s degaussing coils are energized, the magnetic field of the vessel is 
completely altered. This introduces large deviation in the magnetic compasses. 
This is removed, as nearly as practicable, by introducing at each compass an equal 
and opposite force of the same type—one caused by direct current in a coil—-for each 
component of the field due to the degaussing currents. This is called compass com- 
pensation. When there is a possibility of confusion with compass adjustment to 
neutralize the effects of the natural magnetism of the vessel, the expression degaussing 
compensation is used. Since the neutralization may not be perfect, a small amount 
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of deviation due to degaussing may remain on certain headings. This is the reason 
for swinging ship twice—once with degaussing off and once with it on—and having 
two separate columns in the deviation table (fig. 710). 

741. A vessel’s magnetic signature.—A simplified diagram of the distortion of the 
earth’s magnetic field in the vicinity of a steel vessel is shown in figure 741la. The 
_ strength of the field is indicated by the spacing of the lines, being stronger as the lines 
are closer together. If a vessel passes over a device for detecting and recording the 
strength of the magnetic field, a certain pattern is traced, as shown in figure 741b. 
Since the magnetic field of each vessel is different, each has a distinctive trace, known 
as its magnetic signature. The simplified signature shown in figure 741b 1s one that 
might result from an uncomplicated field such as that shown in figure 741a. 

Several degaussing stations have been established to determine magnetic signatures 
and recommend the currents needed in the various degaussing coils. Since a vessel’s 
induced magnetism varies with heading and magnetic latitude, the current settings of 
the coils which neutralize induced magnetism need to be changed to suit the conditions. 
A “degaussing folder’ is provided each vessel to indicate the changes, and to give 
other pertinent information. 

A vessel’s permanent magnetism changes somewhat with time and the magnetic 
history of the vessel. Therefore, the information given in the degaussing folder should 
be checked from time to time by a return to the magnetic station. 

742. Degaussing coils.—For degaussing purposes, the total field of the vessel is 
divided into three components: (1) vertical, (2) horizontal fore-and-aft, and (3) hori- 
zontal athwartships. The positive directions are considered downward, forward, and 
to port, respectively. These are the normal directions for a vessel headed north or 
east in north latitude. Each component is opposed by a separate degaussing field just 
strong enough to neutralize it. Ideally, when this has been done, the earth’s field 
passes through the vessel smoothly and without distortion. The opposing degaussing 
fields are produced by direct current flowing in coils of wire. Each of the degaussing 
coils is placed so that the field it produces is directed to oppose one component of the 
ship’s field. 

The number of coils installed depends upon the magnetic characteristics of the 
vessel, and the degree of safety desired. The ship’s permanent and induced magnetism 
may be neutralized separately so that control of induced magnetism can be varied as 
heading and latitude change, without disturbing the fields opposing the vessel’s perma- 
nent field. The principal coils employed are the following: 

Main (M) coil. The M-coil is placed horizontal, and completely encircles the 
vessel, usually at or near the water line. Its function is to oppose the vertical compo- 
nent of the vessel’s permanent and induced fields combined. Generally the induced 
field predominates. Current in the M4-coil is varied or reversed according to the change 
of the induced component of the vertical field with latitude. 

Forecastle (F) and quarterdeck (Q) coils. The F- and Q-coils are placed horizontal 
just below the forward and after thirds (or quarters), respectively, of the weather deck. 
The designation ‘‘Q”’ for quarterdeck is reminiscent of the days before World War II 
when the ‘‘quarterdeck”’ of naval vessels was aft along the ship’s quarter. These coils, 
in which current can be individually adjusted, remove much of the fore-and-aft compo- 
nent of the ship’s permanent and induced fields. More commonly, the combined F- 
and Q-coils consist of two parts; one part the FP- and QP-coils, to take care of the 
permanent fore-and-aft field, and the other part, the FJ- and Q/-coils, to neutralize 
the induced fore-and-aft field. Generally, the forward and after coils of each type are 
connected in series, forming a split-coil installation and designated FP-PQ coils and 
FI-QI coils. Current in the FP-QP coils is generally constant, but in the FJ-Q/ coils 
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Ficure 74la.—Simplified diagram of distortion of earth’s magnetic field in the vicinity of a steel 
vessel. 
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Ficure 741b.—Simplified signature of vessel of figure 741a. 
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is varied according to the heading and magnetic latitude of the vessel. In split-coil 
installations, the coil designations are often contracted to P-coil and J-coil. 

Longitudinal (L) coil. Better control of the fore-and-aft components, but at greater 
installation expense, is provided by placing a series of vertical, athwartships coils along 
the length of the ship. It is the field, not the coils, which is longitudinal. Current in 
an L-coil is varied as with the FJ-Q/ coils. It is maximum on north and south head- 
ings, and zero on east and west headings. 

Athwartship (A) coil. The A-coil is in a vertical fore-and-aft plane, thus producing 
a horizontal athwartship field which neutralizes the athwartship component of the 
vessel’s field. In most vessels, this component of the permanent field is small and can 
be ignored. Since the A-coil neutralizes the induced field, primarily, the current is 
changed with magnetic latitude and with heading, being maximum on east or west 
headings, and zero on north or south headings. 

The strength and direction of the current in each coil is indicated and adjusted 
at a control panel which is normally accessible to the navigator. Current may be 
controlled directly by rheostats at the control panel or remotely by push buttons which 
operate rheostats in the engine room. 

Since degaussing fields oppose the vessel’s fields, the positive directions of the 
degaussing fields are upward, aft, and to starboard. For positive fields in M, F, FT, 
FP, Q, QJ, and QP coils, current flows forward on the starboard side of the vessel; 
and the north end of a small compass placed above any of these coils is deflected out- 
board. For a positive field in the L-coil, current flows upward on the starboard side, 
and the north end of a compass is deflected aft when placed below an upper, athwart- 
ship portion of the coil. For a positive field in the A-coil, current in the upper, fore- 
and-aft portion flows aft, and the north end of a compass 1s deflected to starboard 
when placed below this portion of the coil. The FJ-Q/ coils are generally connected 
so that the field in the FJ-coil is negative when that in the Q/-coil is positive. 

Appropriate values of the current in each coil are determined at a degaussing sta- 
tion, the various currents being adjusted until the vessel’s signature is made as flat 
as possible. Recommended current values and directions for all headings and mag- 
netic latitudes are set forth in the vessel’s degaussing folder. This document is nor- 
mally retained by the navigator, whose responsibility it 1s to see that the recom- 
mended settings are maintained whenever the degaussing system 1s energized. 

743. Securing the degaussing system.—Unless the degaussing system is prop- 
erly secured, residual magnetism may remain in the metal of the vessel. During de- 
gaussing compensation and at other times, as recommended in the degaussing folder, 
the ‘reversal’? method is used. The steps in the reversal process are as follows: 

1. Start with maximum degaussing current used since the system was last 
energized. 

2. Decrease current to zero and increase it in the opposite direction to the same 
value as in step 1. 

3. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to three-fourths maximum value 
in the original direction. 

4. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-half maximum value in 
the opposite direction. 

5. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-fourth maximum value in 
the original direction. ; 

6. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-eighth maximum value in 
the opposite direction. 

7. Decrease the current to zero and open switch. 
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744. Magnetic treatment of vessels.—In some instances, the degaussing can be 
made more effective by changing the magnetic characteristics of the vessel by a process 
known as deperming. Heavy cables are wound around the vessel in an athwartship 
direction, forming vertical loops around the longitudinal axis of the vessel. The loops 
are run beneath the keel, up the sides, and over the top of the weather deck at closely- 
spaced equal intervals along the entire length of the vessel. Predetermined values of 
direct current are then passed through the coils. When the desired magnetic charac- 
teristics have been acquired, the cables are removed. 

A vessel which does not have degaussing coils, or which has a degaussing system 
which is inoperative, can be given some temporary protection by a process known as 
flashing. A horizontal coil is placed around the outside of the vessel and energized 
with large predetermined values of direct current. When the vessel has acquired a 
vertical field of permanent magnetism of the correct magnitude and polarity to reduce 
to a minimum the resultant field below the vessel for the particular magnetic latitude 
involved, the cable is removed. This type protection is not as satisfactory as that 
provided by degaussing coils because it is not adjustable for various headings and 
magnetic latitudes, and also because the vessel’s magnetism slowly readjusts itself 
following treatment. 

During magnetic treatment it is a wise precaution to remove all magnetic com- 
passes and Flinders bars from the vessel. Permanent adjusting magnets and quad- 
rantal correctors are not materially affected, and need not be removed. If for any 
reason it is impractical to remove a compass, the cables used for magnetic treatment 
should be kept as far as practical from it. 

745. Degaussing compensation.—The magnetic fields created by the degaussing 
coils would render the vessel’s magnetic compasses useless unless compensated. This 
is accomplished by subjecting the compass to compensating fields along three mutually 
perpendicular axes. These fields are provided by small compensating coils adjacent 
to the compass. In nearly all installations, one of these coils, the heeling coil, is hori- 
zontal and on the same plane as the compass card. Current in the heeling coil is ad- 
justed until the vertical component of the total degaussing field is neutralized. The 
other compensating coils provide horizontal fields perpendicular to each other. Cur- 
rent is varied in these coils until their resultant field is equal and opposite to the hori- 
zontal component of the degaussing field. In early installations, these horizontal fields 
were directed fore-and-aft and athwartships by placing the coils around the Flinders 
bar and the quadrantal spheres. Compactness and other advantages are gained by 
placing the coils on perpendicular axes extending 045°-225° and 315°—135° relative 
to the heading. A frequently-used compensating installation, called the tvpe ‘‘K,”’ 
is shown in figure 745. It consists of a heeling coil extending completely around the 
top of the binnacle, four “intercardinal’’ coils, and three control boxes. The inter- 
cardinal coils are named for their positions relative to the compass when the vessel is 
on a heading of north, and also for the compass headings on which the current in the 
coils is adjusted to the correct amount for compensation. The NE-SW coils operate 
together as one set, and the NW-SE coils operate as another. One control box is 
provided for each set, and one for the heeling coil. 

The compass compensating coils are connected to the power supply of the de- 
gaussing coils, and the currents passing through the compensating coils are adjusted 
by series resistances so that the compensating field is equal to the degaussing field. 
Thus, a change in the degaussing currents is accompanied by a proportional change 
in the compensating currents. Each coil has a separate winding for each degaussing 
circuit it compensates. 
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Degaussing compensation is carried out while the vessel is moored at the ship- 
yard where the degaussing coils are installed. This is usually done by personnel of 
the yard, using the following procedure: 

1. The compass is removed from its binnacle and a dip needle is installed in its 
place. The M-coil and heeling coil are then energized, and the current in the heeling 
coil is adjusted until the dip needle indicates the correct value for the magnetic latitude 
of the vessel. The system is then secured by the reversing process. 

2. The compass is restored to its usual position in the binnacle. By means of 
auxiliary magnets, the compass card is deflected until the compass magnets are parallel 
to one of the compensating coils 
or set of coils used to produce 
a horizontal field. The com- 
pass magnets are then perpen- 
dicular to the field produced 
by that coil. One of the de- 
gaussing circuits producing a 
horizontal field, and its com- 
pensating winding, are then 
energized, and the current in 
the compensating winding is 
adjusted until the compass 
reading returns to the value it 
had before the degaussing circuit 
was energized. The system is 
then secured by the reversing 
process. The process is re- 
peated with each additional 
circuit used to create a hori- 
zontal field. The auxiliary 
magnets are then removed. 

3. The auxiliary magnets 
are placed so that the compass 
magnets are parallel to the 
other compensating coils or set 
of coils used to produce a hori- 
zontal field. The procedure of 
step 2 is then repeated for each 
circuit producing a horizontal 
field. 

Ficure 745.—Type ‘‘K”’ degaussing compensation When the vessel gets under 

installation. way, it proceeds to a suitable 
maneuvering area. The vessel 
is then headed so that the compass magnets are parallel first to one compensating 
coil or set of coils and then the other, and any needed adjustment is made in the com- 
pensating circuits to reduce the error to a minimum. The vessel is then swung for 
residual deviation, first with degaussing off and then with degaussing on, and the 
correct current settings for each heading at the magnetic latitude of the vessel. From 
the values thus obtained, the ‘DG OFF” and “DG ON” columns of the deviation table 
(fig. 710) are filled in. If the results indicate satisfactory compensation, a record is 
made of the degaussing coil settings and the resistances, voltages, and currents in the 
compensating coil circuits. The control boxes are then secured. 
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Under normal operating conditions, the settings need not be changed unless changes 
are made in the degaussing system, or unless an alteration is made in the amount of 
Flinders bar or the setting of the quadrantal correctors. However, it is possible for a 
ground to occur in the coils or control box if the circuits are not adequately protected 
from sea water or other moisture. If this occurs, it should be reflected by a change in 
deviation with degaussing on, or by a decreased installation resistance. Under these 
conditions, compensation should be carried out again. If the compass is to be needed 
with degaussing on before the ship can be returned to a shipyard where the com- 
pensation can be made by experienced personnel, the compensation should be made at 
sea on the actual headings needed, rather than by deflection of the compass needles by 
magnets. More complete information related to this process is given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 226 and the degaussing folder. 

If a vessel has been given magnetic treatment, its magnetic properties have been 
changed. This necessitates readjustment of each magnetic compass. This is best 
delayed for several days to permit stabilization of the magnetic characteristics of the 
vessel. If this cannot be delayed, the vessel should be swung again for residual deviation 
after a few days. Degaussing compensation should not be made until after compass 
adjustment has been completed. 


Problems 
711a. Fill in the blanks in the following: 


TC 14 MC D CC CE 
(1) 105 15E aca 5W — — 
(2) — = a 4K 215 14E 
(3) — 12W — = 067 7W 
(4) 156 oes 166 = 160 = 
(5) 222 — 216 3 W — = 
(6) 009 = 357 = = 10E 
(7) — 2W — 6E 015 = 
(8) — = 210 = 214 1W 


Answers.—(1) MC 090°, CC 095°, CE 10°E; (2) TC 229°, V 10°E, MC 219°; (3) 
TC 060°, MC 072°, D 5°E; (4) V 10°W, D 6°E, CE 4°W; (5) V 6°E, CC 219°, 
CE 3°E; (6) V 12°K, D 2° W, CC 359°; (7) TC 019°, MC 021°, CE 4°E; (8) TC 213°, 
V 3°E, D 4°W. 

711b. A vessel is on course 150° by compass in an area where the variation is 19° E. 
The deviation is as shown in figure 710. Degaussing is on. 

Required.—(1) Deviation. 

(2) Compass error. 

(3) Magnetic heading. 

(4) True heading. 

Answers.—(1) D 1°E, (2) CE 20°E, (3) MH 151°, (4) TH 170°. 

711c. A vessel is on course 055° by gyro and 041° by magnetic compass. The gyro 
error is 1°W. The variation is 15°E. 

Required.—The deviation on this heading. 

Answer.—D 2° W. 

711d. A vessel is on course 177° by gyro. The gyro error is 0°5E. A beacon bears 
088° by magnetic compass in an area where variation is 11°W. The deviation is as 
shown in figure 710, degaussing off. 

348607 O—58——_14 
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Required.—The true bearing of the beacon. 

Answer.—TB 076°. 

721a. A magnetic compass is adjusted on the magnetic equator, without any 
Flinders bar being used. The residual deviation on heading 090° magnetic is 1° E. 
Some days later, at latitude 37° N, dip 70°, the deviation on heading 090° is 12° W. 

Required.—The length and location of Flinders bar required to restore a residual 
deviation of 1° E (using fig. 721, A) if the magnetic properties of the vessel are unchanged. 

Answer.—Fifteen inches of Flinders bar forward of the compass. 

721b. The deviation of a magnetic compass of a vessel on heading 270° magnetic 
is 2°E at Sydney, Australia (south magnetic latitude) and 12°W at Seattle, Wash. 
(north magnetic latitude). At Sydney, H=0.258 and Z=0.51. At Seattle, H=0.188 
and Z=0.53. The shielding factor is 0.9. 

Required.—The length of Flinders bar to use if (1) no Flinders bar is in place 
during observations, (2) 12 inches of Flinders bar is in place forward of the compass dur- 
ing observations. 

Answers.—(1) 8% inches (8.5 inches by computation) of Flinders bar aft of the 
compass, (2) nine inches (8.8 inches by computation) of Flinders bar forward of the 
compass. 

727. A magnetic compass which has not been adjusted has deviation on cardinal 
and intercardinal compass headings as follows: 


Compass heading Deviation Compass heading Deviation 
000 2.0 E 180 6.0 E 
045 20.5 E 225 5.5 W 
090 18.5 E 270 22.0 W 
135 8.0 E 315 23.5 W 


On heading compass north the deviation is 6°0 W when the vessel heels 7° to starboard. 

Required.—(1) The approximate value of each coefficient. 

(2) The total deviation to be expected on compass heading 300°, with the vessel 
on an even keel. 

(3) Heeling error on compass heading 060°, with a heel of 10°. 

Answers.—(1) A (+)0°5, B (+)20°2, C (—)2°0, D (+)7°6, E (+)2°9, J (—) 1°71; 
(2) d 26°0 W; (3) HE 5°5. 

730a. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading west, using the magnetic 
steering compass. The deviation table for this compass is shown in figure 710. De- 
gaussing is on. 

Required.—Heading per steering compass (p stg c). 

Answer.—Hp stg c 272°. 

730b. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading south, using the gyro 
compass. The variation in this area is 12° E, and the gyro error is 0°5 E. 

Required.—Heading per gyro compass. 

Answer.—Hpgc 191°5. 

730c. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading southeast in an area 
where the variation is 6° W. The true bearing for a distant object is 047°. 

Required.—(1) The magnetic bearing of the object. 

(2) The relative bearing of the object when the vessel is on the desired magnetic 
heading. 

Answers.—(1) MB 053°, (2) RB 278°. 
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730d. The compass bearings of a distant object are as follows: 


CH CB CH CB 
000 358 180 002 
045 357 225 006 
090 351 270 012 
135 303 315 009 


Required—The magnetic bearing of the object, assuming no constant deviation 
(coefficient A). 

Answer.—MB 001°. | 

730e. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading east in an area where the 
variation is 13° E, and at a time when the computed true azimuth of the sun is 218°. 

Required.—(1) The magnetic azimuth of the sun. 

(2) The relative azimuth when the vessel is on the desired magnetic heading. 

(3) The azimuth by a magnetic compass having deviation as shown in figure 710 
(DG on). 

(4) The azimuth by a gyro compass having a gyro error of 1° W. 

Answers.—(1) MZn 205°, (2) RZn 115°, (3) CZn 202°, (4) Znpge 219°. 

732. A vessel is being maneuvered to determine the residual deviation of a magnetic 
compass. The gyro compass, which has an error of 1° E, is used for placing the vessel on 
the magnetic headings indicated below. Variation in the area is 7°8W. The following 
readings are obtained: 


MH CH MH CH 
000 000.0 180 180.1 
045 044.1 225 225.8 
090 088.5 270 271.4 
135 134.2 315 315.9 
Required.—Gyro heading and deviation on each magnetic heading. 
Answers .— 
MH Hpge Dev. MH Hpge Dev. 
000 351.2 0.0 180 171.2 0.1 W 
045 036.2 0.9 E 225 216.2 0.8 W 
090 081.2 15E 270 261.2 1.4 W 
135 126.2 0.8 E 315 306.2 0.9 W 


733. A vessel is being swung for residual deviation during the period and at the 
place for which the curve of magnetic azimuths of figure 731 has been constructed. 
The following readings are obtained: 


CH Time CZn CH Time CZn 
° h m ry ° 2 h m ® _ 
000 7 5613 73.7 180 8 16 36 75.2 
045 8 01 22 72.9 225 8 22 19 76.8 
090 8 04 55 71.9 270 8 27 12 78.7 
135 8 11 01 74.0 315 8 33 27 77.2 
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Required.—Deviation on each compass heading. 


Answers .— 
CH Deviation CH Deviation 
000 0.1 E 180 0.0 
045 13 E 225 12W 
090 2.6E 270 2.8 W 
135 0.9 E 315 0.8 W 


734. A vessel being swung for residual deviation crosses a range on various compass 
headings as indicated below, the compass bearing of the range being observed at each 
crossing. The true direction of the range is 255°. The variation in the vicinity is 24°5 E. 


CH CB CH CB 
000 230.3 180 230.6 
045 228.7 225 232.4 
090 227.4 270 233.8 
135 228.0 315 232.3 
Required.—Deviation on each compass heading. 
Answers .— 
CH Deviation CH Deviation 
000 0.2 E 180 0.1 W 
045 18E 225 1.9 W 
090 3.1 E 270 3.3 W 
135 2.5 E 315 1.8 W 


735. Bearings of a vessel are taken by means of a compass ashore, and simultaneous 
bearings of the shore position are taken from the vessel, as follows: 


CB of CB of 
shore MB of shore MB of 
CH position vessel CH posilion vessel 
000 020 198 180 003 184 
045 013 189 225 009 194 
090 004 174 270 013 204 
135 001 172 315 017 205 
Required.—(1) Deviation on each heading. 
(2) The value of coefficient A. 
Answers.— 
(1) - 
CH Deviation CH Deviation 
000 2W 180 1E 
045 4W 225 5 E 
090 10 W 270 1l1E 
135 9 W 315 8 E 


(2) Coefficient A is zero. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DEAD RECKONING 


801. Introduction.—Dead reckoning (DR) is the determination of position by 
advancing a known position for courses and distances. It is reckoning relative to 
something stationary or ‘“‘dead’”’ in the water, and hence applies to courses and speeds 
through the water. Because of leeway due to wind, inaccurate allowance for compass 
error, imperfect steering, or error in measuring speed, the actual motion through the 
water is seldom determined with complete accuracy. In addition, if the water itself 
is in motion, the course and speed over the bottom differ from those through the water. 
It is good practice to use the true course steered and the best determination of measured 
speed, which is normally speed through the water, for dead reckoning. Hence, geo- 
graphically, a dead reckoning position is an approximate one which is corrected from 
time to time as the opportunity presents itself. Although of less than the desired 
accuracy, dead reckoning is the only method by which a position can be determined 
at any time and therefore might be considered basic navigation, with all other methods 
only appendages to provide means for correcting the dead reckoning. The prudent 
navigator keeps his direction- and speed- or distance-measuring instruments in top 
condition and accurately calibrated, for his dead reckoning is no more accurate than 
his measurement of these elements. 

If a navigator can accurately assess the disturbing elements introducing geo- 
graphical errors into his dead reckoning, he can determine a better position than that 
established by dead reckoning alone. This is properly called an estimated position 
(EP). It may be established either by applying an estimated correction to a dead 
reckoning position, or by estimating the course and speed being made good over the 
bottom. The expression ‘dead reckoning” is sometimes applied loosely to such reckon- 
ing, but it is better practice to keep this “‘estimated reckoning’’ distinct from dead 
reckoning, if for no other reason than to provide @ basis for evaluating the accuracy 
of one’s estimates. When good information regarding current, wind, etc., is available, 
it should be used, but the practice of applying corrections based upon information of 
uncertain accuracy is, at best, questionable, and may introduce an error. Estimates 
should be based upon judgment and experience. Positional information which is 
incomplete or of uncertain accuracy may be available to assist in making the estimate. 
However, before adequate experience is gained, one should be cautious in applying 
corrections, for the estimates of the inexperienced are often quite inaccurate. 

Dead reckoning not only provides means for continuously establishing an ap- 
proximate position, but also is of assistance in determining times of sunrise and sunset, 
the celestial bodies available for observation, the predicted availability of electronic 
aids to navigation, the suitability and interpretation of soundings for checking position, 
the predicted times of making landfalls or sighting lights, estimates of arrival times, and 
in evaluating the reliability and accuracy of position-determining information. Be- 
cause of the importance of accurate dead reckoning, & careful log is kept of all courses 
and speeds, times of all changes, and compass errors. These may be recorded directly 
in the log or first in a navigator’s notebook for later recording in the log, but whatever 
the form, a careful record is important. 

Modern navigators almost invariably keep their dead reckoning by plotting directly 
on the chart or plotting sheet, drawing lines to represent the direction and distance of 
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travel and indicating dead reckoning and estimated positions from time to time. 
This method is simple and direct. Jarge errors are often apparent as inconsistencies 
in an otherwise regular plot. Before the advent of power vessels, when frequent course 
and speed changes were common, and when charts were sometimes of questionable 
accuracy, it was common practice to keep the dead reckoning mathematically by one, 
or a combination, of the “sailings” (arts. 811-825). Except for great-circle sailing, 
and occasionally composite and Mercator sailings, these are of little more than historical 
interest to modern navigators, other than those of small boats. 

In determining distance run in a given time, one may find table 19 useful. Similar 
information is given in a somewhat different form in an auxiliary table in H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. 

802. Plotting position om the chart.—A position is usually expressed in units of 
latitude and longitude, generally to the nearest 0/1, but it may be expressed as bearing 
and distance from a known position, such as a landmark or aid to navigation. 

To plot a position on a Mercator chart, or to determine the coordinates of a point 
on such a chart, proceed as follows: 

To plot a position when its latitude and longitude are known: Mark the given latitude 
on a convenient latitude scale along a meridian, being careful to note the unit of the 
smallest division on the scale. Place a straightedge at this point and parallel to a 
parallel of latitude (perpendicular to a meridian). Holding the straightedge in place, 
set one point of a pair of dividers at the given longitude on the longitude scale at 
the top or bottom of the chart (or along any parallel) and the other at a convenient 
printed meridian. Without changing the spread of the dividers, place one point on 
the same printed meridian at the edge of the straightedge, and the second point at the 
edge of the straightedge in the direction of the given longitude. This second point is 
at the given position. Lightly prick the chart. Remove first the straightedge and 
then the dividers, watching the point to be sure of identifying it. Make a dot at the 
point, enclose it with a small circle or square as appropriate (art. 805), and label it. 
If the dividers are set to the correct spread for longitude before the latitude is marked, 
one point of the dividers can be used to locate the latitude and place the straightedge, 
if one is careful not to disturb the setting of the dividers. 

To determine the coordinates of a point on the chart: Place a straightedge at the given 
point and parallel to a parallel of latitude. Read the latitude where the straightedge 
crosses a latitude scale. Keeping the straightedge in place, set one leg of a pair of 
dividers at the given point and the other at the intersection of the straightedge and a 
convenient printed meridian. Without changing the spread of the dividers, place one 
end on a longitude scale, at the same printed meridian, and the other point on the 
scale, in the direction of the given point. Read the longitude at this second point. 

Several variations of these procedures may suggest themselves. That method 
which seems most natural and is least likely to result in error should be used. 

803. Measuring direction on the chart.—Since the Mercator chart, commonly used 
by the marine navigator, is conformal (art. 302), directions and angles are correctly 
represented. It is customary to orient the chart with 000° (north) at the top; other 
directions are in their correct relations to north and each other. 

As an aid in measuring direction, compass roses are placed at convenient places on 
the chart or plotting sheet. A desired direction can be measured by placing a straight- 
edge along the line from the center of a compass rose to the circular graduation repre- 
senting the desired direction. The straightedge is then in the desired direction, which 
may be transferred to any other part of the chart by parallel motion, as by parallel 
rulers or two triangles (art. 603). The direction between two points is determined by 
transferring that direction to a compass rose. If a drafting machine (art. 606) or some 
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form of plotter (art. 605) or protractor (art. 604) is used, measurement can be made 
directly at the desired point, without using the compass rose. 

Measurement of direction, whether or not by compass rose, can be made at any 
convenient place on a Mercator chart, since meridians are parallel to each other and a 
line making a desired angle with any one makes the same angle with all others. Such 
a line is a rhumb line, the kind commonly used for course lines, except in polar regions. 
For direction on a chart having nonparallel meridians, measurement can be made at 
the meridian involved if the chart is conformal, or by special technique if it is not 
conformal. Explanation of the former is given in article 2511. The only nonconformal 
chart commonly used by navigators is the gnomonic, and instructions for measuring 
direction on this chart are usually given on the chart itself. 

Compass roses for both true and magnetic directions may be given. A drafting 
machine can be oriented to any reference direction—true, magnetic, compass, or grid. 
When a plotter or protractor is used for measuring an angle with respect to a 
meridian, the resulting direction is true unless other than true meridians are used. 
For most purposes of navigation it is good practice to plot true directions only, and to 
label them in true coordinates. 

804. Measuring distance on the chart.—The length of a line on a chart is usually 
measured in nautical miles, to the nearest 0.1 mile. For this purpose it is customary to 
use the latitude scale, considering one minute of latitude equal to one nautical mile. 
The error introduced by this assumption is not great over distances normally measured. 
It is maximum near the equator or geographical poles. Near the equator a ship travel- 
ing 180 miles by measurement on the chart would cover only 179 miles over the earth. 
Near the pole a run of 220 miles by chart measurement would equal 221 miles over the 
earth. 

Since the latitude scale‘on a Mercator chart expands with increased latitude, meas- 
urement should be made at approximately the mid latitude. For a chart covering a 
relatively small area, such as a harbor chart, this precaution is not important because 
of the slight difference in scale over the chart. On such charts a separate mile scale 
may be given, and it may safely be used over the entire chart. However, habit is 
strong, and mistakes can probably be avoided by always using the mid latitude. 

For long distances the line should be broken into a number of parts or legs, each 
one being measured at its mid latitude. The length of a line that should be measured 
in a single step varies with latitude, decreasing in higher latitudes. No realistic nu- 
merical value can be given, since there are too many considerations. With experience 
& navigator determines this for himself. On the larger-scale charts this is not @ problem 
because the usual dividers used for this purpose will not span an excessively long 
distance. 

In measuring distance, the navigator spans with his dividers the length of the line 
to be measured and then, without altering the setting, transfers this length to the 
latitude scale, carefully noting the graduations so as to avoid an error in reading. 
This precaution is needed because of the difference from chart to chart. In measuring 
a desired length along a line, the navigator spans this length on the latitude scale 
opposite the line and then transfers his dividers to the line, without changing the setting. 
For a long line the navigator sets his dividers to some convenient distance and steps 
off the line, counting the number of steps, multiplying this by the length of the step, 
and adding any remainder. If the line extends over a sufficient spread of latitude to 
make scale difference a factor, he resets his dividers to the scale for the approximate 
mid latitude of each leg. The distance so measured is the length of the rhumb line. 

For measuring distance on a nearly-constant-scale chart, such as the Lambert 
conformal, the mid-latitude precaution is usually unnecessary. Such charts generally 
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have a mile scale independent of the latitude scale. On a gnomonic chart. a special 
procedure is needed, and this is usually explained on the chart. 

805. Plotting and labeling the course line and positions.—Course is the intended 
horizontal direction of travel. A course line is a line extending in the direction of the 
course. From a known position of the ship the course line is drawn in the direction 
indicated by the course. It is good practice to label all lines and points of significance 
as they are drawn, for an unlabeled line or point can easily be misinterpreted later. 
Any simple, clear, logical, unambiguous system of labels is suitable. The following 
is widely used and might well be considered standard. 

Label a course line with direction and speed. Above the course line place a capital 
© followed by three figures to indicate the course steered. It is customary to label 
and steer courses to the nearest whole degree, although they are generally computed to 
the nearest 0°1. The course label should indicate true direction, starting with 000° at 
true north and increasing clockwise through 360°. Below the course line, and under 
the direction label, place a capital S followed by figures representing the speed in 
knots. Since the course is always given in degrees true and the speed in knots, it is 
not. necessary to indicate the units or the reference direction (fig. 805). 

A point to be labeled is enclosed by a small circle in the case of a fix (an accurate 
position determined without reference to any former position) or dead reckoning 

position, and by a small square 
in the case of an estimated po- 


RS & sition. It is labeled with the 
§ YS) aS time, usually to the nearest 
C 095 & minute, and the nature of the 

S15 position (FIX, EP, DR). Time 

Figure 805.—A course line with labels. is usually expressed in four fig- 


ures without punctuation, on a 
24-hour basis (art. 1903). Zone time (art. 1907) is usually used, but Greenwich 
mean time (art. 1907) may be employed. A course line is a succession of an infinite 
number of dead reckoning positions. Only selected points are labeled. 

The labels of a line are placed along the line, and those of a pornt are at an angle 
to the line. 

806. Dead reckoning by plot.—As a vessel clears a harbor and proceeds out to sea, 
the navigator obtains one last good fix while identifiable landmarks are still available. 
This is called taking departure, and the position determined is called the departure. 
Piloting (ch. LX) comes to an end and the course is set for the open sea. The course 
line is drawn and labeled, and some future position is indicated as a DR position. 
The number of points selected for labeling depends primarily upon the judgment and 
individual preference of the navigator. It is good practice to label each point where 
a change of course or speed occurs. If such changes are frequent, no additional points 
need be labeled. With infrequent changes, it is good practice to label points at some 
regular interval, as every two hours. From departure, the dead reckoning plot con- 
tinues unbroken until a new well-established position is obtained, when both DR and 
fix are shown. The fix serves as the start of a new dead reckoning plot. Although 
estimated positions are shown, it is genera'ly not good practice to begin a new DR 
at these points. 

A typical dead reckoning plot is shown in figure 806, indicating procedures both 
when there are numerous changes of course and speed and when there is a long con- 
tinuous course. It is assumed that no fix is obtained after the initial one at 0800 on 
September 8. Note that course lines are not extended beyond their limits of usefulness. 
One should keep a neat plot and leave no doubt as to the meaning of each line and 
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67°W 66 °W 65°W 
42° 


40° s 40° 


x! 7 52 , 
39° 39° 
69° W 68° W 67 °W 66° W 65°W 


FicureE 806.—A typical dead reckoning plot. 


marked point. A neat, accurate plot is the mark of a good navigator. The plot should 
be kept extended to some future time. A good navigator is always ahead of his ship. 
In shoal water or when near the shore, aids to navigation, dangers, etc., it is customary 
to keep the dead reckoning plot on a chart. A chart overprinted with loran or other 
electronic position lines may be used at a considerable distance from shore. But on 
the open sea, with only dead reckoning and celestial navigation available, it is good 
practice to use a plotting sheet (art. 323). 

807. Current.—Water in essentially horizontal motion over the surface of the 
earth is called current. The direction in which the water is moving is called the set, 
and the speed is called the drift. In navigation it is customary to use the term “cur- 
rent’’ to include all factors introducing geographical error in the dead reckoning, whether 
their immediate effects are on the vessel or the water. When a fix is obtained, one as- 
sumes that the current has set from the DR position at the same time fo the fix, and 
that the drift is equal to the distance in miles between these positions, divided by the 
number of hours since the last fix. This is true regardless of the number of changes 
of course or speed since the last fix. 
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If set and drift since the last fix are known, or can be estimated, a better position 
can be obtained by applying @ correction to that obtained by dead reckoning. This 
is conveniently done by drawing a straight line in the direction of the set for a distance 
equal to the drift multiplied by the number of hours since the last fix, as shown in figure 
805. The direction of a straight line from the last fix to the EP is the estimated course 
made good, and the length of this line divided by the time is the estimated speed made 
good. These estimated values are sometimes called the course of advance (COA) 
and speed of advance (SOA), respectively. The course and speed actually made good 
over the ground are then called the course over the ground (COG) and speed over the 
ground (SOG), respectively. 

If a current is setting in the same direction as the course, or its reciprocal, the 
course over the ground is the same as that through the water. The effect on the speed 
can be found by simple arithmetic. If the course and set are in the same direction, 
the speeds are added; if in opposite directions, the smaller is subtracted from the larger. 
This situation is not unusual when a ship encounters a tidal current while entering or 
leaving port. If a ship is crossing a current, solution can be made graphically by 
vector diagram (arts. O17, O18) since velocity over the ground is the vector sum of 
velocity through the water and velocity of the water. Although distances can be used, 
it is generally easier to use speeds. 

Example 1.—A ship on course 080°, speed ten knots, is steaming through a current 
having an estimated set of 140° and drift of two knots. 

Required.— Estimated course and speed made good. 


Course Made Good 089 
Speed Made Good 11.2 


FicurE 807a.—Finding course and speed made good through a current. 


A 


Solution (fig. 807a).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw AB, the course and 
speed of the ship, in direction 080°, for a distance of ten miles. 

(2) From B draw BC, the set and drift of the current, in direction 140°, for a 
distance of two miles. 

(3) The direction and length of AC are the estimated course and speed made good. 
Determine these by measurement. 

Answers.—Estimated course made good 089°, estimated speed made good 11.2 kn. 

If it is required to find the course to steer at a given speed to make good a desired 
course, plot the current vector from the origin, A, instead of from B. 

Example 2.—The captain desires to make good a course of 095° through a current 
having a set of 170° and a drift of 2.5 knots, using a speed of 12 knots. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed made good. 

Solution (fig. 807b).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw line AB extending 
in the direction of the course to be made good, 095°. 

(2) From A draw AC, the set and drift of the current. | 

(3) Using C as a center, swing an arc of radius CD, the speed through the water 
(12 knots), intersecting line AB at D. 

(4) Measure the direction of line CD, 083°5. This is the course to steer. 

(5) Measure the length AD, 12.4 knots. This is the speed made good. 
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Course To Make 
Good 99 
Speed Made Good 12.4 : 


sz yud 


Course To Steet 083.9 5 
ce Speed Through Water 


Figure 807b.—Finding the course to steer at a given speed to make good a given 
course through a current. 


Answers.—Course to steer 083°5, speed made good 12.4 kn. 

If it is required to find the course to steer and the speed to use to make good a 
desired course and speed, proceed as follows: 

Example 3.—The captain desires to make good a course of 265° and a speed of 15 
knots through 8 current having a set of 185° and a drift of three knots. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed to use. 


Course 10 Make Good = 
Speed [0 Make Good 


Set 185 
Drift 3 


Course To Steer 276 
Speed Through Water 148 


© 


FiacureE 807c.—Finding the course to steer and the speed to use to make good a given course 
and speed through a current. 


Solution (fig. 807c).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw AB in the direction 
of the course to be made good, 265°, and for a length equal to the speed to be made 
good, 15 knots. 

(2) From A draw AC, the set and drift of the current. 

(3) Draw a straight line from C to B. The direction of this line, 276°, is the 
required course to steer; and the length, 14.8 knots, is the required speed. 

Answers.—Course to steer 276°, speed to use 14.8 kn. 

Such vector solutions can be made to any convenient scale and at any convenient 
place, such as the center of a compass rose, an unused corner of the plotting sheet, a 
separate sheet, or directly on the plot. 

808. Leeway is the leeward motion of a vessel due to wind. It may be expressed 
as distance, speed, or angular difference between course steered and course through the 
water. However expressed, its amount varies with the speed and relative direction of 
the wind, type of vessel, amount of freeboard, trim, speed of the vessel, state of the 
sea, and depth of water. If information on the amount of leeway to be expected under 
various conditions is not available for the type vessel involved, it should be determined 
by observation. When sufficient data have been collected, suitable tables or graphs 
can be made for quick and convenient estimate. The accuracy of the information 
should be checked whenever convenient, and corrections made when sufficient evidence 
indicates the need. 

Leeway is most conveniently applied by adding its effect to that of current and 
other elements introducing geographical error in the dead reckoning. It is customary 
to consider the combined effect of all such elements as current, and to make allowance 
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for this as explained in article 807. In sailing ship days it was common practice to 
consider leeway in terms of its effect upon the course only, and to apply it as a correction 
in the same manner that variation and deviation are applied. While this method has 
merit even with power vessels, it is generally considered inferior to that of considering 
leeway as part of current. 

809. Automatic dead reckoning.—Several types of devices are in use for per- 
forming automatically all or part of the dead reckoning. Perhaps the simplest is the 
automatic course recorder, which provides a graphical record of the various courses 
steered. In its usual form this device is controlled by the gyro compass, and so 
indicates gyro courses. 

Dead reckoning equipment receives inputs from the compass, usually the gyro 
compass, and a mechanical log or engine revolution counter. It determines change 
in latitude and longitude, the latter by first determining departure and then mechanically 
multiplying this by the cosecant of the latitude. The device is provided with counters 
on which latitude and longitude can be set. As the vessel proceeds, the changes are 
then mechanically added to or subtracted from these readings to provide a continuous, 
instantaneous indication of the dead reckoning position. The navigator or an assistant 
reads these dials at intervals, usually each hour, and records the values in a notebook. 
Most models of dead reckoning equipment are provided, also, with a tracer for keeping 
a graphical record of dead reckoning in the form of a plot by moving a pencil or pen 
across a chart or plotting sheet. This part of the device is called a dead reckoning 
tracer. Whatever the form, dead reckoning equipment is a great convenience, partic- 
ularly when a ship is maneuvering. However, such mechanical equipment is seldom 
as accurate as the hand plot kept by the navigator, and, being mechanical, is subject 
to possible failure. The prudent navigator keeps a hand plot and uses the dead reck- 
oning equipment asacheck. In navigation it is never wise to rely upon a single method 
if a second method is available as a check. 

If it were possible to measure, with complete accuracy, the direction and distance 
traveled with respect to the earth, an accurate geographical position could be known at 
all times. Several methods of doing so have been suggested, and while developments 
along these lines relate principally to aircraft and guided mussiles, it is possible that 
from these or other developments may come some method suitable for shipboard use. 
The two methods most prominently suggested are (1) Doppler and (2) inertial. By the 
Doppler method one or more beams of radiant energy are directed downward at an 
angle. The return echo from the bottom is of a slightly different frequency due to the 
motion of the craft. The amount of the change, or Doppler, is proportional to the 
speed. By proper selection of beams, it is possible to measure speed in a lateral direction 
as well as in a forward direction. Distance can be determined by mechanical or elec- 
tronic integration of these measurements, and this can be converted into position. 
By the inertial method, accelerometers measure the acceleration in various directions, 
and by double integration this is converted to distance, from which position can be 
determined. Either of these methods can provide considerable accuracy over a period 
of several hours, but since the error increases with time, they are not yet suitable for 
general shipboard use over long distances. 

810. Dead reckoning by computation.— Dead reckoning involves the determina- 
tion of position by means of course and distance from a known position. A closely 
related problem is that of finding the course and distance from one point to another. 
Although both of these problems are customarily solved by plotting directly on the 
chart, it occasionally becomes desirable to solve by computation, usually by logarithms 
(arts. O10-O15) or traverse table (art. 812). The various methods of solution are 
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collectively called the sailings. Computation should be carried to the precision shown 
in the examples, even though this in some instances exceeds the usable precision, and 
sometimes the accuracy. 

811. The sailings.—In the solution of problems involved in the sailings, the 
following quantities are used: 

1. Latitude (L). The latitude of the point of departure is designated L,; that of 
the point of arrival or the destination, L,; mid latitude, Lm; latitude of the vertex of a 
great circle, L,; and latitude of any point on a great circle, L,. 

2. Difference of latitude (/). 

3. Meridional parts (M). The meridional parts of the point of departure are 
designated M,, and of the point of arrival or the destination, M3. 

4. Meridional difference (m). 

5. Longitude (dX). The longitude of the point of departure is designated },; that 
of the point of arrival or the destination, 2; of the vertex of a great circle, \,; and of 
any point on a great circle, A,. 

6. Difference of longitude (DLo). 

7. Departure (p). 

8. Course or course angle (Cn or C). 

9. Distance (D). 

The various kinds of sailings are: 

1. Plane sailing. The earth, or that part traversed, is regarded as a plane surface. 
A single course and distance, difference of latitude, and departure are the only items 
involved. Hence, the method provides solution for latitude of the point of arrival, 
but not for longitude of this point, one of the spherical sailings being needed for this 
problem. Because of the basic assumption that the earth is flat, this method should 
not be used for distances of more than a few hundred miles. 

2. Traverse sailing combines the plane sailing solutions when there are two or 
more courses. 

3. Parallel sailing is the interconversion of departure and difference of longitude 
when a vessel is proceeding due east or due west. This was a common occurrence when 
the sailings were first employed several hundred years ago, but only an incidental 
situation now. | 

4. Middle- (or mid-) latitude sailing involves the use of the mid latitude for 
converting departure to difference of longitude when the course is not due east or due 
west. 

5. Mercator sailing provides a mathematical solution of the plot as made on a 
Mercator chart. It is similar to plane sailing, but uses meridional difference and differ- 
ence of longitude in place of difference of latitude and departure, respectively. 

6. Great-circle sailing involves the solution of courses, distances, and points 
along a great circle between two points, the earth being regarded as a sphere. 

7. Composite sailing is a modification of great-circle sailing to limit the maximum 
latitude. 

In addition, meridian sailing might be added to this list to cover the special 
case of a vessel following ® course of due north or due south (true). However, no 
solution is needed for this case because there is no departure or difference of longitude, 
and the distance is considered equal to the difference of latitude in minutes. The 
true course is 000° or 180°. 

Except for great-circle sailing and the great-circle part of composite sailing, the 
various problems normally arising under the sailings can be solved (1) by plane trigo- 
nometry, either using natural functions (tab. 31) or logarithms (tabs. 32 and 33); 
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(2) by traverse table (tab. 3), or (3) graphically. For the graphical solution, cross- 
section paper is helpful. The triangle of each method is drawn, and the parts are meas- 
ured. Solution by computation is most accurate. 

In the mathematical solution of navigational problems, the use of standard work 
forms is desirable to provide orderly computations and to minimize errors. This 
subject is further discussed in appendix Q, which gives recommended forms for many 
of the common problems of navigation. 

Great-circle sailing and occasionally composite sailing and Mercator sailing are 
the only ones commonly used, except by small-boat navigators. 

812. Traverse tables, such as table 3, providing a solution for any plane right 
triangle, can be used in the solution of the usual problems encountered in any of the 
sailings except great-circlé and composite. A separate table is given for each degree 
of course if the lower line of column headings is used, and for each degree of latitude 

if the upper line of column headings is used. For 
intermediate values interpolation should be made be- 

P P, tween tables. The main part of each table involves 
solution for the various sides of a plane triangle. 
The auxiliary table to the right of each main table 
provides a tabulated solution for the course. The 
manner of using the table in specific problems is 
illustrated in the examples given in the explanations 
of the various sailings. 

813. Plane sailing.—In plane sailing the figure 
~ formed by the meridian through the point of de- 
parture, the parallel through the point of arrival, and 
the course line is considered a plane right triangle. 
This is illustrated in figure 813, in which P; and P, 
are the points of departure and arrival, respectively. 
The course angle and the three sides are as labeled. 
From this triangle: 


Pp 


cos C=5 sin C=pH tan C=P 


o~ 


Py From the first two of these formulas the following 
relationships can be derived: 


l=D cos C D=l sec C p=D sin C 


The usual problems solved by plane sailing are: (1) given the course and distance, 
find the difference of latitude and the departure; and (2) the reverse of this. It is good 
practice to label /, N or S, and p, E or W, to aid in identification of the quadrant of the 
course. Logarithmic and traverse table solutions are illustrated in the following 
examples: 

Example 1.—A vessel steams 188.4 miles on course 005°. 

Required.—(1) Difference of latitude, (2) departure. 

Solution.—By computation: 


Fiaure 813.—The plane sailing 
triangle. 


D 188.4 mi. log 2.27508 log 2.27508 
C 005° lL cos 9.99834 l sin 8.94030 
(1) l 187/7N log 2.27342 Saree 


(2) p 16.4 mi. E log 1.21538 
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By traverse table: 
D l p 
100.0 99.6 8.7 
80.0 79.7 7.0 
8.0 8.0 0.7 
0.4 0.4 0.0 
188.4 (1)187.7N (2) 16.4E 


Example 2.—A ship has steamed 136.6 miles north and 203.1 miles west. 
Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 
Solution.—By computation: 


p 203.1 mi.W log 2.30771 
£ 136°'6N log (—) 2.13545 log 2.13545 
C N56°04'6W l tan 0.17226 l sec 0.25330 
(2) D 244.8 mi. log 2.38875 
(1) Cn 303°9 
By traverse table: z 
p 203.1 mi.W log 2.30771 a D (303°) D (304°) 
l 136:6N log (—) 2.13545 100.0 183.6 178.8 
p-+-l 1.487 log 0.17226 30.0 55.1 53.6 
C N56°1W 6.0 11.0 10.7 
(1) Cn 303°9 0.6 1.1 1.1 
(2) D 244.9 mi. 136.6 250.8 244.2 


In the solution, the navigational form (art. O11) is used, with the basic quantity 
being on the left, and related information on the same line. Thus, 2.27508 is the 
logarithm (“‘log’’) of 188.4, and 9.99834 is the logarithmic cosine (‘I cos’’) of 5°. 

The labels (N, S, E, W) of J, p, and C are determined by noting the direction of 
motion or the relative positions of the two places. 

In the solution of example 2 by traverse table, it is first necessary to solve for p+. 
If this is done by logarithms, as shown above, the solution is similar to that by compu- 
tation, with one additional step. Solution for p-/ can be made by any method, or 
course can be found as shown in the first solution, and this value used for entering the 
traverse table to determine the distance. 

The distance in the traverse table solution is found by interpolation between the 
values for 303° and 304°. . 

When the course is near 090° or 270°, the solution of C to the nearest 0°1 only, as by 
traverse table, may introduce a large error in distance. 

814. Traverse sailing.—A traverse is a series of courses, or a track consisting of a 
number of course lines, as might result from a sailing vessel beating into the wind. 
Traverse sailing is the finding of a single equivalent course and distance. If the effect 
of an estimated current is to be considered, the set is treated as an additional course, 
the drift times the number of hours involved being used as the distance. If direction 
and distance from some point, such as a lighthouse, other than the point of departure 
is desired, the bearing of the point of departure from the selected position is used as the 
first course and the distance between these points as the first distance. 

Solution is usually made by means of the traverse tables, the distance to the north 
or south and that to the east or west on each course being tabulated, the algebraic 
sum of difference of latitude and departure being found, and the result being converted 
to course and speed. 
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Example.——A ship steams as follows: course 158°, distance 15.5 miles; course 
135°, distance 33.7 miles; course 259°, distance 16.1 miles; course 293°, distance 39.0 
miles; course 169°, distance 40.4 miles. 

Required.—Equivalent single (1) course, (2) distance. 

Solution.—Solve for each leg as in example 1, article 813. Tabulate the answers 
as follows: 


Convert / 65'7S, p 14.3 mi.W to equivalent single course and distance as shown 
in example 2, article 813. 

815. Parallel sailing consists of the interconversion of departure and difference of 
longitude. It is the simplest form of spherical sailing (other than meridional sailing). 
The formulas for these transformations are: 


DLo=p sec L p=DLo cos L 


When solution is made by table 3, enter the table for the latitude and yse the 
upper line of column headings. 

Example 1.—The DR latitude of a ship on course 090° is 49°40/2 N. 

Required.—The change in longitude if the ship steams for 136.4 miles. 

Solution.—By computation: 


p 136.4 mi. E log 2. 13481 
L 49°40/2N lL sec 0. 18897 
DLo 210/8E log 2. 32378 
DLo 3°30/8E 
By traverse table: 
ip. DIo (49°) DLo (50°) 
100. 0 152.4 155. 6 
30. 0 45.7 46.7 
6.0 9.1 9.3 
4 0.6 0.6 
136. 4 207. 8 212.2 


DLo for L 49°40'2 N: 210'7=3°30/7 E. 
Example 2.—The DR latitude of a ship on course 270° is 37°50'1S. The ship 
steams on this course until the longitude changes 4°33/5W. 
Required.—The distance steamed. 
Solution.— By computation: 
DLo 273/5W log 2. 43696 
L 37°50/1S Leos 9. 89751 
p 216.0 mi.W log 2. 33447 
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By traverse table: 


DLo p (37°) p (38°) 
200. 0 159.7 157.6 
70. 0 55.9 55.2 
3.0 2.4 2.4 
0.5 0. 4 0.4 
273. 5 218.4 215.6 


p for L 37°50/1S: 216.1 mi.W. 

The labels (E or W) of p and DLo agree with the direction of motion. 

816. Middle-latitude sailing, popularly called mid-latitude sailing, combines plane 
sailing and parallel sailing. Plane sailing is used to find difference of latitude and 
departure when course and distance are known, or vice versa. Parallel sailing is 
used to interconvert departure and difference of longitude, the middle or mean latitude 
(Lm) being used. If a course line crosses the equator, that part on each side (the 
north latitude and south latitude portions, respectively) should be. solved separately. 

This sailing, like most elements of navigation, contains certain simplifying approxi- 
mations which produce answers somewhat less accurate than those yielded by more 
rigorous solutions. For ordinary purposes, however, the results are more accurate 
than the navigation of the vessel using them. From time to time suggestions have 
been made that a correction be applied to eliminate the error introduced by assuming 
' that the meridians of the point of departure and of the destination converge uniformly 
(as the two sides of a plane angle), rather than as the sine of the latitude (approximately). 
The proposed correction usually takes the form of some quantity to be added to or 
subtracted from the middle latitude to obtain a “corrected middle latitude’”’ for use in 
the solution. Tables giving such a correction have been published for both spherical 
and spheroidal earths. However, the actual correction is not a simple function of the 
middle latitude and the difference of longitude, as assumed, because the basic formulas 
of the sailing are themselves based upon a sphere, rather than a spheroid. Hence, the 
use of such a correction is misleading, and may introduce more error than it eliminates. 
The use of any correction is not considered justified; if highly accurate results are re- 
quired, a different method should be used. 

Example 1.—A vessel steams 1,253.4 miles on course 070° from lat. 15°17°4 N, long. 
151°37'8 E. 
Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival. 


Solution.— By computation: Ce tees: 


D 1253.4 mi. log 3.09809 log 3.09809 
C 070° Lcos 9.53405 l sin 9.97299 
{ 428.7N log 2.63214 —— 
*p 1177.8 mi.E | log 3.07108 
Lm 18°51/8N l sec 0.02397 
DLo 1244'7E log 3.09505 
L; 15°17/4N L, 15°17'4N 
lL 7°08:7N ¥l 3°34'4N 
(1) Ly 22°26/1N Lm 18°51/8N 


|, 151937/8E 
DLo 20°44’7E 
(2) X, 172°22/5E 


848607 O—58——_-15 
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By traverse table: 


D pal oe Uae 

1000.0 342.0 940.0 

200.0 68.4 187.9 

50.0 17.1 47.0 

3.0 1.0 2.8 

0.4 0.1 0.4 

1253.4 428.6 1178.1 

Li 15°17/4N L, 15°17/4N 

| 7°08'6N ¥l 3°34/3N p DLo(18°) DLo(19°) 
(1) Ly 22°26/0N Lm 18°51/7N 1000.0 1051.0 1058.0 
100.0 105.1 105.8 
A, 151°37/8E 70.0 73.6 74.0 
DLo 20°45/3E DLo 1245/3 8.0 8.4 8.5 
(2) Ag 17292371 E 0.1 0.1 0.1 
1178.1 1238.2 1246.4 


Example 2.—A vessel at lat. 8°48'95S, long. 89°53/3 W is to proceed to lat. 17°06'9S, 


long. 104°51'6 W. 


Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 


Solution.—By computation: 


L, 8°48/9S 
L, 17°06'9S 
1 ~8°1870S- 
%1l 4°09/0S 
Lm 12°57/9S 


DLo 898'3 W 
Lm 12°57'98 
p 875.4 mi. W 
1 498°08S 
C $60°21'9 W 
(2) D 1007.1 mi. 
(1) Cn 240°4 
By traverse table: 
L, 8°48'9S 
L, 17°06/9S 
LE 8°18'08 
%l 4°09'0S 
Lm 12°57'9S 


p 875.4 mi. W 
[498/08 
p+l 1.758 
C S60°4 W 
(1) Cn 240°4 
(2) D 1008.5 mi. 


A, 89°53'3W 
A, 104°51'6 W 


DLo 
DLo 


log 2.95342 
l cos 9.98878 
log 2.94220 
log (—) 2.69723 
l tan 0.24497 


A, 89°53°3 W 


A, 104°51'6W DLo 
DLo 14°58'3W _ 800.0 
DLo 89873 90.0 

8.0 

0.3 

898.3 

log 2.94221 a 
log (—) 2.69723 400.0 
log 0.24498 90.0 
8.0 

0.0 

498.0 


14°58’3W 
898'3W 


log 2.69723 
l sec 0.30586 
log 3.00309 
p(12°) p(13°) 
782.5 779.5 
88.0 87.7 
7.8 7.8 
0.3 0.3 
878.6 875.3 
D(240°) D(241°) 
~ 800.0 825.1 
180.0 185.6 
16.0 16.5 
_0.0 0.0 
996.0 1027.2 
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DLo The labels (N, S, E, W) of 2, p, DLo, and C are 
determined by noting the direction of motion or the 
relative positions of the two places. | 

When the course 1s near 090° or 270°, the solu- 
tion of C to the nearest 0°1 only, as by traverse table, 
may introduce a large error in distance. 

817. Mercator sailing problems are solved 
graphically when measurement is made on a Mercator 
chart. Graphical solution can also be made as 
shown in figure 817. The lower part is identical with 
the plane sailing triangle, figure 813. For mathe- 
matical solution the formulas of Mercator sailing are: 


tan o=Vie D=l sec C 


l=D cos C DLo=m tan C 


Another formula sometimes of use is: 


[x DLo 
Pn 


ennai eetenaieneretet aaaiaad 


Ficure 817.— Mercator sailing 
relationships. Solution can be made by computation or by traverse. 
table. 
Example 1.—A ship at lat. 32°14'7N, long. 66°28'9 W is to head for Chesapeake 
Lightship, lat. 36°58'7N, long. 75°42'2 W. 
Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 
Solution.— By computation: 


L, 32°14/7N M, 2033.3 d, 66°28/9 W 
L; 36°58/7N M, 2377.0 A, 75°42/2 W 
Ll 4°44’0N m 343.7 DLo 9°13/3 W 
lL 284/0N DLo 553/3W 
DLo 553/3W log 2.74296 
m 343.7 log (—) 2.53618 
C N 58°09/1 W l tan 0.20678 l sec 0.27764 
1 284/0N | log 2.45332 
(2) D 538.2 mi. log 2.73096 


(1) Cn 301°8 


By traverse table: 


L, 32°14/7N M, 2033.3 d, 66°28/9 W 
L, 36°58/7 N M, 2377.0 d, 75°42/2 W 
| ~4°4470N m 343.7 DLo ~9°13'3 W 
1 284'0N DLo 553'3W 
DLo 553/3 W log 2.74206 =i ~ -Dp(301°) D(302°) 
m 343.7 log (—) 2.53618 200.0 388.3 377.4 
DLo+m 1.610 log 0.20678 80.0 155.3 151.0 
C N58°2 W 4.0 7.8 7.5 
(1) Cn 301°8 0.0 0.0 0.0 


(2) D 539.0 mi. 284.0 551.4 535.9 
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Erample 2.—A ship at lat. 75°31'7N, long. 79°08'7W, in Baffin Bay, steams 
263.5 miles on course 155°. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of point of arrival. 

Solution.—By computation: 


D 263.5 mi. log 2.42078 
C 155° l cos 9.95728 l tan 9.66867 
l 238/85 log 2.37806 
m 846. 3 log 2.92752 
DLo 394/6E log 2.59619 
L, 75°31/7N M, 7072.4 1 79°08°7 W 
L 3°58’8S DLo 6°34/6E 
(1) Lz 71°32/9N M, 6226.1 (2) \, 72°34/1 W 
m 846.3 
By traverse table: 
D l me _DLo 
200.0 181.3 800.0 373.0 
60.0 54.4 40.0 18.6 
3.0 2.7 6.0 2.8 
0.5 0.5 0.6 0.3 
263.5 238.9 846.6 394.7 
L, 75°31‘7N M, 7072.4 d, 79°08/7 W 
L 3°58'9S DLo 6°34/7E 
(1) Le 71932/8N M, 6225.8 ° (2) \, 72°34/0 W 
m 846.6 


The labels (N, S, E, W) of J, DLo, and C are determined by noting the direction 
of motion or the relative positions of the two places. 

If the course is near 090° or 270°, a small error in C introduces a large error in DLo. 
The solution for C to the nearest O°1 only, as by traverse table, may introduce a ee error 
in distance if the course is near 090° or 270°. 

818. Rhumb lines and great circles.—The principal advantage of a hamb line 
is that it maintains constant true direction. A ship following the rhumb line between 
two places does not change true course. A rhumb line makes the same angle with all 
meridians it crosses and appears as a straight line on a Mercator chart. It is adequate 
for most purposes of navigation, bearing lines (except long ones, as those obtained by 
radio) and course lines both being plotted on a Mercator chart as rhumb lines, except 
in high latitudes. The equator and the meridians are great circles, but may be consid- 
ered special cases of the rhumb line. For any other case, the difference between the 
rhumb line and the great circle connecting two points increases (1) as the latitude 
increases, (2) as the difference of latitude between the two points decreases, and (3) as 
the difference of longitude increases. It becomes very great for two places widely 
separated on the same parallel of latitude far from the equator. 

A great circle is the intersection of the surface of a sphere and a plane through the 
center of the sphere. It is the largest circle that can be drawn on the surface of the 
sphere, and is the shortest distance, along the surface, between any two points on the 
sphere. Any two points are connected by only one great circle unless the points are 
antipodal (180° apart on the earth), and then an infinite number of great circles passes 
through them. Thus, two points on the same meridian are not joined by any great 
circle other than the meridian, unless the two points are antipodal. If they are the 
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poles, all meridians pass through them. Every great circle bisects every other great 
circle. Thus, except for the equator, every great circle lies half in the northern hemi- 
sphere and half in the southern hemisphere. Any two points 180° apart on a great 
circle have the same latitude numerically, but contrary names, and are 180° apart in 
longitude. The point of greatest latitude is called the vertex. For each great circle 
there is one of these in each hemisphere, 180° apart. At these points the great circle 
is tangent to a parallel of latitude, and hence its direction is due east-west. On each side 
of these vertices the direction changes progressively until the intersection with the 
equator is reached, 90° away, where the great circle crosses the equator at an angle equal 
to the latitude of the vertex. As the great circle crosses the equator, its change in 
direction reverses, again approaching east-west, which it reaches at the next vertex. 

On a Mercator chart a great circle appears as 4 sine curve extending equal distances 
each side of the equator. The rhumb line connecting any two points of the great 
circle on the same side of the equator is a chord of the curve, being a straight line nearer 
the equator than the great circle. Along any intersecting meridian the great circle 
crosses at a higher latitude than the rhumb line. If ‘the two points are on opposite 
sides of the equator, the direction of curvature of the great circle relative to the rhumb 
line changes at the equator. The rhumb line and greai circle may intersect each other, 
and if the points are equal distances on each side of the equator, the intersection bakes 
place at the equator. 

819. Great-circle sailing is used when it is desired to take advantage of the shorter 
distance along the great circle between two points, rather than to follow the longer 
rhumb line. The arc of the great circle between the points is called the great-circle 
track. If it could be followed exactly, the destination would be dead ahead throughout 
the voyage (assuming course and headimg were the same). The rhumb line appears 
the more direct route on a Mercator chart because of chart distortion. The great 
circle crosses meridians at higher latitudes, where the distance between them is less. 

The decision as to whether or not to use great-circle sailing depends upon the 
conditions. The saving in distance should be worth the additional effort, and of 
course the great circle should not cross land, or carry the vessel into dangerous waters 
or excessively high latitudes. A slight departure from the great circle or a modification 
called composite sailing (art. 825) may effect a considerable saving over the rhumb line 
track without leading the vessel into danger. If a fix indicates the vessel is a consider- 
able distance to one side of the great circle, the more desirable practice often is to 
determine a new great-circle track, rather than to return to the original one. 

Since a great circle is continuously changing direction as one proceeds along it, no 
attempt is customarily made to follow it exactly, except in polar regions (ch. XXV). 
Rather, a number of points are selected along the great circle, and rhumb lines are 
followed from point to point, taking advantage of the fact that for short distances a 
great circle and a rhumb line almost coincide. 

The number of points to use is a matter of personal preference, a large number 
of points providing closer approximation to the great circle but requiring more frequent 
change af course. As a general rule, each 5° of longitude is a convenient length. 
Legs of equal length are not provided in this way, but this is not objectionable under 
normal conditions.. 

If a magnetic compass is used, the variation for the middle of the leg is usually 
used for the entire leg. In some areas the change in variation and the change in course 
due to convergence of the meridians are in opposite directions and of about the same 
magnitude. In these areas the same magnetic course can be used for relatively 
long distances. The change of deviatisn with change of heading may also be a 
consideration. | 
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The problems of great-circle sailing can be solved by (1) chart (art. 820), (2) 
conversion angle (art. 821), (3) computation (art. 822), (4) table (art. 823), (5) graph- 
ically, or (6) mechanically. Of these, (5) and (6) are but graphical or mechanical 
solutions of (3). They usually provide solution only for initial course and the distance, 
and are not in common use. 

820. Great-circle sailing by chart.—Problems of great-circle sailing, like those of 
rhumb line sailing, are most easily solved by plotting directly on a chart. For this 
purpose the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a number of charts on the 
gnomonic projection (art. 317), covering the principal navigable waters of the world. 
On this projection any straight line is a great circle, but since the chart is not conformal 
(art. 302), directions and distances cannot be measured directly, as on a Mercator 
chart. An indirect method is explained on each chart. 

The usual method of using a gnomonic chart is to plot the great circle and, if it 
provides a satisfactory track, to determine a number of points along the track, using 
the latitude and longitude scales in the immediate vicinity of each point. These 
points are then transferred to a Mercator chart or plotting sheet and used as a succession 
of destinations to be reached by rhumb lines. The course and distance for each leg is 
determined by measurement on the Mercator chart or plotting sheet. This method 
is illustrated in figure 820, which shows a great circle plotted as a straight line on a 
gnomonic chart and a series of points transferred to a Mercator chart. The arrows 
represent corresponding points on the two charts. The points can be plotted directly 
on plotting sheets without the use of a small-scale chart, but the use of the chart pro- 
vides a visual check to avoid large errors, and a visual indication of the suitability of 
the track. 

Since gnomonic charts are normally used only because of their great-circle prop- 
erties, they are often popularly called great-circle charts. 
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FicurE 820.—Transferring great-circle points from a gnomonic chart to a Mercator chart. 
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A projection on which a straight line is approzimately a great circle can be used 
in place of a gnomonic chart with negligible error. If such a projection is conformal, 
as in the case of the Lambert conformal (art. 314), measurement of course and distance 
of each leg can be made directly on the chart, as explained in article 2511. 

Some great circles are shown on pilot charts and certain other charts, together 
with the great-circle distances. Where tracks are recommended on charts or in sailing 
directions, it is good practice to follow such recommendations. 

821. Great-circle sailing by conversion angle.—The direction of the great circle 
at the point of departure is called the initial great-circle course, and its direction at the 
destination is called the final great-circle course. The difference between the initial 
great-circle course and the single rhumb line course is called conversion angle. This 
is usually about half the difference between initial and final great-circle courses: 

Conversion angles for difference of longitude to 120°, sufficient for virtually all 
situations in which great-circle sailing is likely to be used by ships, are given in table 1. 
To use the table, measure the rhumb line course on a Mercator chart (or compute it 
by Mercator or mid-latitude sailing) and apply the conversion angle to find the initial 
great-circle course. The sign of the correction can 
be determined by means of the tabulation at the B 
bottom of the table. With a little practice, one 
can determine the sign mentally by remembering 
that the great-circle course always lies nearer the 
pole (in the hemisphere of the point of departure) 
than the rhumb line course, except for those values 
given in italics. 

The use of the conversion angle as taken directly 
from the table results in a course line tangent to the 
great circle (as plotted on a Mercator chart) and 
hence one that carries the vessel to higher latitudes than the great circle. To convert 
this to the corresponding chord, as in great-circle sailing by chart, divide the conversion 
angle by the number of legs, and subtract this value from the tabulated conversion 
angle before applying the correction to the rhumb line course. At the end of each leg 
make a new solution, using the position of the vessel as the point of departure. 

This method does not indicate the suitability of the route unless the entire solution 
is made in advance and the results plotted on a chart. 

Approximate values of conversion angle can be found by the formula: 
sin Lm tan % DLo 

cos ¥l 


A 


Figure 821.—Graphical solution for 
conversion angle. 


tan conversion angle= 


if both points are on the same side of the equator. For small differences of latitude, 
cos %/ can be considered 1 without introducing a significant error. The tangent of 
a small angle equals, approximately, the angle itself (in radians). Therefore, for small 
values of DLo and | (up to 15° to 20°) the formula can be simplified: 


conversion angle= % DLo sin Lm. 


This formula can be solved graphically (fig. 821). Draw any line PA, and from P 
draw PB making an angle with PA equal to Lm. Along PB measure % DIo, letting 
any convenient linear unit equal 1°. From C, the point thus found, draw CD per- 
pendicular to PA. The length of CD in the units used for % DLo is the conversion 
angle in degrees. Conversion angle can also be determined by table 3, using mid 
latitude as course, 4% DLo as D, and conversion angle as p. The value found by 
formula, however solved, may not be accurate for large differences of latitude. 
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822. Great-circle sailing by computation.—In figure 822, 1 is the point of departure, 
2 the destination, P the pole nearer 1, 1XV2 the great circle through 1 and 2, V the 
vertex, and X any point on the great circle. The arcs P1, PX, PV, and P2 are the 
colatitudes of points 1, X, V, and 2, respectively. If 1 and 2 are on opposite sides of 
the equator, P2 is 90° + Ly. The length of are 1-2 is the great-circle distance between 
1 and 2. Arcs 1-2, P1, and P2 form a spherical triangle. The angle at 1 is the initial 
great-circle course from 1 to 2, that at 2 the supplement of the final great-circle course 
(or the initial course from 2 to 1), and that at P the DLo between 1 and 2. 

Great-circle sailing by computation usually involves solution for the initial great- 
circle course; the distance; latitude and longitude, and sometimes the distance, of the 
vertex; and the latitude and longitude of various points (X) on the great circle. The 
computation for initial course and the distance involves solution of an oblique spherical 
triangle, and any method of solving such a 
triangle can be used. If 2 is the geo- 
graphical position (GP) of a celestial body | 
(the point at which the body is in the 
zenith), this triangle is solved in celéstial 
navigation, except that 90°—D (the alti- 
tude) is desired instead of D. The solu- 
tion for the vertex and any point X 
usually involves the solution of right 
spherical triangles. 

Although various formulas can be 
used, haversine formulas are considered 
most suitable for determining initial 
course and the distance, as these avoid 
the ambiguity that may arise through the 
use of trigonometric functions which do 
not indicate the quadrant in which the 
Figure 822.—The navigational triangle of great- answer lies. In the formulas given below, 

circle sailing. the subscripts refer to the points indi- 

. cated in figure 822. All terms without 

subscripts are from 1 to 2, D, and DLo, are from 1 to V, and D,, and DLo,, are 

from V to X. Other quantities can be computed by interchanging 1 and 2 in figure 

822 and using the same formulas. The following formulas are suitable for great-circle 
sailing by computation: . 


hav D = hav DLo cos L, cos L2+hav l 
which may be written hav D = hav 6+-hav / (where hay @=hav DLo cos L, cos Lz) 
hav C = sec L, ese D [hav coL,—hav (D ~coL),)] 
cos L, = cos L, sin C 
sin DLo, = cos C esc L, 
sin D, = cos L, sin DLo, 
tan L, = cos DLo,, tan L, 


at are, 
LEWIS 


| 


Example.—A ship is proceeding from Manila to Los Angeles. The captain wishes 
to use great-circle sailing from lat. 12°45/2 N, long. 124°20/1 E, off the entrance to 
San Bernardino Strait, to lat. 33°48’8 N, long. 120°07/1 W, five miles south of Santa 
Rosa Island. | 

 -Required.—(1) The initial great-circle course. 
(2) The great-circle distance. 
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(3) The latitude and longitude of the vertex. 

(4) The distance from the point of departure to the vertex. 

(5) The latitude and longitude of points at DLo intervals of 12° each side of the 
vertex. 


Solution.— 
dX, 124°20/1E D 103°05/9 
he 120°07/1 W coL, 77°14'8 
DLo 115°32/8E lhav 9.85468 ; D~coL, 25°51/1 
L, 12°45'2N lL cos 9.98915 Lsec 0.01085 
L, 33°48/8N Lcos 9.91953 
a _ Lhav 9.76336 =n hav 0.57991 
lL 21°03'6N n hav 0.03340 | 
D 103°05/9 n hav 0.61331 lL esc 0.01145 
coL, 56°11/2 n hav 0.22175 
D~coL, 25°51/1 n hav(—) 0.05004 
nhav 0.17171 ‘lL hav 9.23480 
(1) Cn 050°3 | C N50°19/3E l hav 9.25710 
(2) D 6185.9 mi. | 
iL, 12°45'2N L cos 9.98915 Lcos 9.98915 
C N50°19‘/3E | Zsin 9.88629  lcos 9.80514 
(3) L, 41921/2N l cos 9.87544 l esc 0.17999 , 
(3) dA, 160°34/4W DLo, 75°05'5 E Ll sin 9.98513 | l sin 9.98513 
D, 70°28/5 ~-sin 9.97428 
(4) D, 4228.5 mi. | 
DLo,,; 12°00/0 24°00/0 36°00/0° 48°00/0 60°00:0 72°00/0 
~cos DLo,. 9.99040 9.96073 9.90796 9.82551 — 9.69897 9.48998 
1 tan L, 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 
l tan L, 9.93497 9.90530 9.85253 9.77008 9.64354 9.43455 
(5) L, 40°43‘'6N 38°48/1N 35°27/2N 30°29'8N 23°45/2N 15°12°9N 
(5) A, 172°34'4 W 175°25‘/6E 163°25'6E 151°25/6E 139°25‘/6E 127°25‘'6E 
(5) Az 148°34'4W 136°34'4 W 124°34/4W 0 §- ———————- |. 


' CoL, is always 90° — L;. CoL, is 90° — L, if L, and L, are of same name, and 
90° + L, if of contrary name. 

D ~ coL, is always the numerical difference between D and col). 

C is labeled N or S to agree with L, and E or W to agree with DLo. This is not 
the same as in rhumb line sailings. In great-circle sailing.L, may be south of Ih, yet 
the initial course may have a northerly component. 

L, is always numerically equal to or greater than L, or Ly. 

If C is less than 90°, the nearer vertex is toward L,; but if C is eater than 90°, 
the nearer vertex is in the opposite direction. 

DLo, and D, of the nearer vertex are never greater than 90°. However, when 
L, and L; are of contrary name, the other vertex, 180° away, may be the preferable 
one to use in the solution for various points along the great circle if it is nearer the 
mid point of the great circle. 

The vertex nearer L, has the same name (N or S) as Li. 

L, has the same name (N or S) as L, if DLo,, is less than 90°, but the opposite 
name if DLo,, is greater than 90°. 

The great circle is a symmetrical curve about the vertex. Hence, any given DLo 
_ can be applied to 4, in both directions (E and W) to find two points having the same 
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latitude. However, if whole degrees of A, are desired, different E and W intervals are 
neéded unless A, is a whole degree or an exact half degree. 

Only those points on the portion of the great circle between the point of departure 
and destination are recorded. 

The following formulas are sometimes useful in great-circle sailing: 


sin C=sin DLo cos L, ese D 


This offers a simpler solution than the haversine formula, but unless L, is of the same 
name and equal to or greater than I, it leaves doubt as to whether C is less or greater 
than 90°. 


cos C=sin L, sin DLo, 


This offers an even simpler solution, but has the same limitations as those given above. 
Further, it requires a knowledge of the position of the vertex. It is particularly useful 
in determining the direction of the great circle at any given point along the circle. 


sin L,=sin L, cos D,, 
sin DLo,,=sec L, sin D,, 


These formulas are useful for finding points at approximately equal distances, along the 
great circle, from the vertex, should this be considered more desirable than finding points 
of equal DLo. The method of selecting the longitude (or DLo,,) and determining the 
latitude at which the great circle crosses the selected meridian provides shorter legs in 
higher latitudes and longer legs in lower latitudes, where the difference between the 
great circle and rhumb line is smaller. In using these formulas, D,, is expressed in 
degrees. If it is greater than 90° (5,400 miles), L, is of contrary name to L,, and 
DLo,, is greater than 90°. : 


cos DLo,,=tan L, cot L, 


This formula is useful in determining the longitude (or DLo,,) at which the great circle 
crosses selected parallels of latitude. If L, is of contrary name to L,, DLo,, is greater 
than 90°. This formula is also used in composite sailing (art. 825). 

823. Great-circle sailing by table.—Although tables designed to facilitate the 
computations of great-circle sailing have been published, no such table is in common use 
today. However, any method of solving the astronomical triangle of celestial naviga- 
tion can be used for solving great-circle sailing problems. When such an adaptation is 
made, the point of departure replaces the assumed position of the observer, the destination 
replaces the geographical position of the body, difference of longitude replaces meridian 
angle, initial course angle replaces azimuth angle, and great-circle distance replaces 
zenith distance (90°—altitude).. Therefore, any table of azimuths (if the entering 
values are meridian angle, declination, and latitude) can be used for determining initial 
great-circle course. H.O. Pubs. No. 71, 120, 208, 211, 214, and 249 are examples of 
tables that can be used for this purpose. Tables which provide solution for altitude, 
such as H.O. Pubs. No. 208, 211, 214, and 249, can be used for determining great- 
circle distance. The required distance is 90°—altitude (90°+negative altitudes). 

In inspection tables such as H.O. Pubs. No. 71, 120, 214, and 249, the given com- 
bination of L,, L2, and DLo may not be tabulated. In this case reverse the name of L, 
and use 180°— DLo for entering the table. The required course angle is then 180° minus 
the tabulated azimuth, and distance is 90° plus the altitude. If neither combination can 
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be found, solution cannot be made by that method. By interchanging L, and Ls, one 
can find the supplement of the final course angle. 

Solution by table often provides a rapid approximate check, but accurate results 
usually require triple interpolation (art. P4). Inspection tables do not provide solution 
for points along the great circle, and therefore are of limited usefulness. 

An example of the use of H.O. Pub. No. 214 for great-circle sailing is given as 
example 8, near the front of each volume. 

824. Altering a great-circle track to avoid obstractions.—Great-circle sailing 
cannot be used unless the great-circle track is free from obstructions. It does not 
start until one clears the harbor and takes his departure (art. 806), and often ends near 
the entrance to the destination. However, islands, points of land, or other obstructions 
may prevent the use of great-circle sailing over the entire distance. One of the prin- | 
cipal advantages of solution by great-circle chart is that the presence of any obstruc- 
tions is immediately apparent. 

Often a relatively short run by rhumb line is sufficient to reach a point from which 
the great-circle track can be followed. Where a choice is possible, the rhumb line 
selected should conform as nearly as practicable to the direct great circle. 

If the great circle crosses a small island, one or more legs may be altered slightly, 
or perhaps the drift of the vessel will be sufficient to make any planned alteration 
unnecessary. The possible use of the island in obtaining an en route fix should not be 
overlooked. If a larger obstruction is encountered, as in the case of the Aleutian 
Islands on a great circle from Seattle to Yokahoma, some judgment may be needed in 
selecting the track. It may be satisfactory to follow a great circle to the vicinity of the 
obstruction, one or more rhumb lines along the edge of the obstruction, and another 
great circle to the destination. Another possible solution is the use of composite sailing 
(art. 825), and still another the use of two great circles, one from the point of departure 
to a point near the maximum latitude of unobstructed water, and the second from this 
point to the destination. 

It is sometimes desirable to alter a great-circle track to avoid unfavorable winds 
or currents. The shortest route is not always the quickest. 

Whatever the problem, a great-circle chart can be helpful in its solution. 

825. Composite sailing.— When the great circle would carry a vessel to a higher 
latitude than desired, a modification of great-circle sailing, called composite sailing, 
may be used to good advantage. The composite track consists of a great circle from 
the point of departure and tangent to the limiting parallel, a course line along 
the parallel, and a great circle tangent to the limiting parallel and through the 
destination. 

Solution of composite sailing problems is most easily made by means of a great- 
circle chart. Lines from the point of departure and the destination are drawn tangent 
to the limiting parallel. The coordinates of various selected points along the composite 
track are then measured and transferred to a Mercator chart, as in great-circle sailing 
(art. 820). 

Composite sailing problems can also be solved by computation. For this purpose 
the last formula of article 822 is used: 


cos DLo,,=tan L, cot L,. 
In the computation, the point of departure and the destination are used succes- 
sively as point X. 
Example.—A ship leaves Baltimore, bound for Bordeaux (Royan), France. The 
captain desires to use composite sailing from lat. 36°57!7 N, long. 75°42'2 W, one mile 
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south of Chesapeake Lightship, to lat. 45°39/1 N, long. 1°29'8 W, near the entrance to 
Grande Passe de l’Ouest, limiting the maximum latitude to 47° N. 

Required.—(1) The longitude at which the limiting parallel is reached. (2) The 
longitude at which the limiting parallel should be left. 


Solutrion.— 
L, 36°57'7N l tan 9.87651 
L, 47°00/0N lL cot 9.96966 L cot 9.96966 
DLo,, 45°26/1E Leos 9.84617 ae 
DLo,2. 17°27/0 W Leos 9.97954 


(1) A, 30°16/1 W 
(2) Xx 18°56/8 W 

Composite sailing applies only when the vertex lies between the point of departure 
and the destination. 

The remainder of the problem is one of solving the two great circles by great- 
circle sailing and the east-west portion by parallel sailing. Since both great circles 
have vertices at the same parallel, computation for C, D, and DLo,, can be made by 
considering them parts of the same great circle with L,, L., and L, as given and DLo= 
DLo,,+DLo,,. The total distance is the sum of the great-circle and parallel distances. 
In finding \, be careful to apply DLo,, to the correct vertex and in the correct direction. 


Problems 


806a. Draw a small area plotting sheet by either method explained in article 324, 
covering the area between latitude 32°-34°N and longitude 118°-122°W. Plot 
the following points: 


A L 33°49°1N C L 33°38'0N 
A 120°52'0 W A 118°38°6 W 
B L 32°17'4N D L 32°30'6N 
dh 121°28'0W A 118°36'2 W 


Required.—(1) The bearings of B, C, and D from A. 

(2) The course and distance of A, B, and C from D. 

Answers.—(1) Bas 198°5, Bac 095°5, Bap 124°; (2) Co, 304°, Do, 138.8 mi., Coz 
264°5, Don 145.7 mi., Coc 358°5, Doc 67.2 mi. 

806b. Use the plot of problem 806a. A ship starts from A at 1200, and steams as 


follows: 
Time Course Speed 


i 120° 15 kn. 
1500 240° 15 kn. 
1800 240° 17 kn. 
2000 125° 20 kn. 
2300 090° 20 kn. 
0500 015° 10 kn. 


Plot and label the dead reckoning course line and DR positions. 

Required.—(1) The dead reckoning position of the ship at 0500. 

(2) The bearing and distance of D from the 2300 DR position. 

(3) The course and distance from the 0500 DR position to C. | 

(4) Estimated time of arrival (ETA), to the nearest minute, at C if the ship proceeds 
directly from the 0500 DR position at 20 knots. 
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Answers.—(1) 0500 DR: L 33°35‘1N, 4 119°35/8W; (2) B 096°, D 66.0 mi.; 
(3) C 086°, D 48.1 mi.; (4) ETA 0724. 

807a. A ship on course 120°, speed 12 knots, is steaming through a current having 
a set of 350° and a drift of 1.5 knots. 

Required.—Course and speed made good. 

Answers.—Course made good 114°, speed made good 11.1 kn. 

807b. The captain desires to make good a course of 180° through a current having 
a set of 090° and a drift of two knots, using a speed of 11 knots. | 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed made good. 

Answers.—Course to steer 190°5, speed made good 10.8 kn. 

807c. The captain desires to make good a course of 325° and a speed of 20 knots 
through a current having a set of 270° and a drift of one knot. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed to use. 

Answers.—Course to steer 327°, speed to use 19.4 kn. 

813a. A vessel steams 117.3 miles on course 214°. — 

Required.—(1) Difference of latitude, (2) departure, by plane sailing. 

Answers.—(1) 1 97°28, (2) p 65.6 mi. W. 

813b. A steamer is bound for a port 173.3 miles south and 98.6 miles east of the 
vessel’s position. 

Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance, by plane sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 150°4; (2) D 199.4 mi. by computation, 199.3 mi. by traverse table. 

814a. A ship steams as follows: course 359°, distance 28.8 miles; course 006°, 
distance 16.4 miles; course 266°, distance 4.9 miles; course 144°, distance 3.1 miles; 
course 333°, distance 35.8 miles; course 280°, distance 19.3 miles. 

Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance, by traverse sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 334°4, (2) D 86.1 mi. 

814b. A lightship bears 020°, distant 3.4 miles from a ship standing out to sea at 
a speed of 12 knots. The ship steams on the following courses for the times indicated: 
course 090° for 18™, course 114° for 1212™, course 070° for 3°45", course 095° for 54”, 
course 050° for 36". The navigator estimates that during this entire time the ship 
has been in a current having a set of 315° and a drift of 0.5 knot. 

Required.—The bearing and distance of the estimated position from the lightship, 
by traverse sailing. 

Answers.—B 080°3, D 73.0 mi. by computation, 73.1 mi. by traverse table. 

815a. The 1530 DR position of a ship is lat. 44°36'3N, long. 31°18'3W. The 
ship is on course 270°, speed 17 knots. 

Required.—The 2000 DR position, by parallel sailing. 

Answer.—2000 DR: L 44°36/3N, dX 33°05/7 W. 

815b. The captain of the ship of problem 815a desires to change course when the 
ship arrives at long. 38°00/0 W. 

Required.—Estimated time of arrival (ETA) at the turning point, by parallel 
sailing. | 

Answer.—ETA 0819 the following day. 

816a. A vessel steams 263.3 miles on course 340° from lat. 16°32'2S, long. 1°04'4 E. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival, by middle- 
latitude sailing. 

Answer.—By computation or traverse table: (1) L 12°24'8S, (2) » 0°28/6 W. 

816b. A vessel leaves lat. 45°00'0 N, long. 150°00‘0 W and arrives at lat. 38°18'7N, | 
long. 137°14/6 W. 

Required.—(1) Course made good, (2) distance made good, by middle-latitude 


sailing. | 
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Answers.—(1) C 125°1; (2) D 698.6 mi. by computation, 697.9 mi. by traverse 
table. 

816c. A vessel is at lat. 1°08/3S, long. 175°24/5E. It steams at 13.5 knots on 
course 075° for 22°15". Twenty-four hours after that it is at lat. 0°06'6S, long. 
174°20/0 W. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival after 22°15"; 
(3) course and (4) distance made good during the last 24 hours of steaming; and (5) 
course and (6) distance made good over entire period, by middle-latitude sailing. 

Answers.—(1) L 0°09'5N by computation, 0°09'4N by traverse table; (2) 
X 179°45'3 W; (3) C 092°8; (4) D 325.7 mi. by computation, 338.3 mi. by traverse 
table; (5) C 084°3; (6) D 618.5 mi. by computation, 625.6 mi. by traverse table. 

817a. A ship at lat. 33°53'3S, long. 18°23'1E, leaving Cape Town, heads for 
Ambrose Lightship, lat. 40°27'1N, long. 73°49'4 W. 

Required.—(1) Course and (2) distance, by Mercator sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 310°9; (2) D 6,811.5 mi. by computation, 6,812.8 mi. by traverse 
table. Compare these answers with those of problem 822, the great-circle sailing 
solution between the same. points. 

817b. A ship at lat. 15°03'7 N, long. 151°26'8E steams 57.4 miles on course 035°. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival, by Mercator 
sailing. 

Answers.—(1) L. 15°50'7N, \ 152°00'7 E. 

821. Point A is at lat. 35°24'2N, long. 125°02'6W. Point B is at lat. 41°09‘2N, 
long. 147°22‘6E. 

Required.—The conversion angle from A to B (1) by table 1, (2) by complete for- 
mula, (3) by construction; (4) rhumb line course by Mercator sailing; (5) initial great- 
circle course (using table 1, conversion angle); (6) chord course for first leg, if there are 
to be 17 legs (using table 1, conversion angle). 

Answers.—Conversion angle (1) 29°8, (2) 30°7, (3) 27°1, (4) Cn 274°8, (5) 
Cn 304°6, (6) Cn 302°8. 

822. A ship leaves Cape Town, Union of South Africa, bound for New York 
City. The captain decides to use great-circle sailing from lat. 33°53/3S, long. 18°23/1E 
(near Green Point Light) to Ambrose Lightship, lat. 40°27/1N, long. 73°49/4 W. 

Required.—(1) The initial great-circle course. 

(2) The great-circle distance. 

(3) The latitude and longitude of both vertices. 

(4) The distance from the point of departure to each vertex. 

(5) The latitude and longitude of points on the great circle at longitude 15° E and 
at each 5° of longitude thereafter to longitude 70° W. 

Answers.—(1) C 304°5. (2) D 6,762.7 mi. (3) L,46°49/4S, \,69°18'8 E; L, 46°49 /4 
N, A, 110°41'2W. (4) D 2,407.5 mi. to eastern hemisphere vertex, 8,392.5 mi. to western 
hemisphere vertex. (5) L, 33°53/3S, \, 18°23/1E (point of departure); L, 31°52'2S, 
Az 15°00'0E; Lz, 28°32'5S, A, 10°00'0E; L, 24°47'7S, A, 5°00/0E; L, 20°37'8S, 
Az 0°00/0; L, 16°0475S, A, 5°00'0 W; L, 11°10/8S, A, 10°00'0 W; L, 6°01'75S, A,15°00/0 
W; L, 0°43'9S, \, 20°00'0 W; Lz 4°35'0N, A, 25°00/0 W; L, 9°47/2N, Az 30°00‘0W;; 
Lz, 14°45'7N, A, 35°00'0 W; L, 19°25/0N, dA, 40°00/0 W; Lz 23°41/5N, Az 45°00/0 W; 
Lz, 27°33'3N, Az 50°00/0 W; L, 30°59/8N, Az 55°00/0 W; L, 34°01/7N, A, 60°00/0 W; 
Lz 36°40/1N, X, 65°00/0 W; L, 38°56/6N, X, 70°00'0W; Ly 40°27/1N, \, 73°49/4 W 
(destination). 

825. A ship is to steam from Valparaiso, Chile, to Wellington, New Zealand. 
The captain wishes to use composite sailing from lat. 32°58/0S, long. 71°41/2 W, off 
Punta Angeles Light, to lat. 42°00/0S, long. 175°00/0E, near Cape Palliser, limiting 
the maximum latitude to 50°S. 
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Required.—(1) The longitude at which the limiting parallel is reached. 

(2) The longitude at which the limiting parallel should be left. 

(3) The initial great-circle course. 

(4) The total distance. 

(5) The latitude and longitude of points signe the great circles at ‘tervals of 10° 
of DLo from the vertices. 

Answers.—(1) X»; 128°42'9W. (2) X-_ 144°04’3 W. (3) C 230°0. (4) D 5,024.6 mi. 
(5) L, 32°58/0S, A, 71°41°'2W (point of departure); L, 37°27'2S, d, 78°42'9W; L, 
42°23'6S, \, 88°42'9W; L, 45°54/3S, A, 98°42/9W; L, 48°14/2S, 4, 108°42/9W: 
L, 49°34/1S, d, 118°42’9 W; L,, 50°00/0S, d,, 128°42’9 W (first vertex) ; L2 50°00/0S, 
Xoo 144°04'3 W (second vertex) ; L, 49°34'1S, A, 154°04'3 W; L, 48°14'2S, vA, 16490473 
W; L, 45°54’3S, d, 174°04/3 W; L, 42°23/6S, , 175°557 E; Ly 42°00/0S, A» 175°00/0 
E (destination). 


CHAPTER IX 
PILOTING 


General 


901. Introduction.—On the high seas, where there is no immediate danger of 
grounding, navigation is @ comparatively leisurely process. Courses and speeds are 
maintained over relatively long periods, and fixes are obtained at convenient intervals. 
Under favorable conditions a vessel might continue for several days with no positions 
other than those obtained by dead reckoning, or by estimate, and with no anxiety on 
the part of the captain or navigator. Errors in position can usually be detected and 
corrected before danger threatens. 

In the vicinity of shoal water the situation is different. Frequent or continuous 
positional information is usually essential to the safety of the vessel. An error which 
at sea may be considered small, may in pilot waters be intolerably large. Frequent 
changes of course and speed are common. The proximity of other vessels increases 
the possibility of collision. Navigation under these conditions is called piloting or 
pilotage. 

No other form of navigation requires the continuous alertness needed in piloting. 
At no other time is navigational experience and judgment so valuable. The ability 
to work rapidly and to correctly interpret all available information, always keeping 
“ahead of the vessct,’’ may mean the difference between safety and disaster. 

In piloting, positions are commonly obtained by reference to nearby landmarks, 
or the bottom. Advancements in electronics have provided additional aids which are of 
particular value in piloting, and have extended the range of piloting techniques far 
to sea. 

902. Preparation for piloting.— Because the time element is often of vital im- 
portance in piloting, adequate preparation is important. Long-range preparation 
includes the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the methods and techniques of 
piloting, and the organization and training of those who will assist in any way. This 
includes the steersman, who will be granted less tolerance in straying from the prescribed 
course than when. farther offshore. 

The more immediate preparation includes a re of the charts and publications 
of the area to familiarize oneself with the channels, shoals, tides, currents, aids to 
navigation, etc. One seldom has time to seek such information once he is proceeding 
in pilot waters. The more detailed preparation required for leaving or entering port 
is given in chapter XXIII. 

Position 


903. Lines of position.—As in electronic and celestial navigation, piloting makes 
extensive use of lines of position. Such a line is one on some point of which the vessel 
may be presumed to be located, as a result of observation or measurement. It may be 
highly reliable, or of questionable accuracy. Lines of position are of great value, but 
one should always keep in mind that they can be in error because of imperfections in 
instruments used for obtaining them and human limitations in those who use the 
instruments and utilize the results. The extent to which one can have confidence in 
various lines of position is a matter of judgment acquired from experience. 

240 
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A line of position might be a straight line (actually a part of a great circle), an 
arc of a circle, or part of some other curve such as a hyperbola (art. 034). An ap- 
propriate label should be placed on the plot of a line of position at the tume ut 2s drawn, 
to avoid possible error or confusion. <A label should include all information essential 
for identification, but no extraneous information. The labels shown in this volume are 
recommended. 

904. Bearings.—A bearing is the horizontal direction of one terrestrial point from 
another. It is usually expressed as the angular difference between a reference direction 
and the given direction. In navigation, north is generally used as the reference direc- 
tion, and angles are measured clockwise through 360°. It is customary to express all 
bearings in three digits, using preliminary zeros where needed. Thus, north is 000° 
or 360°, a direction 7° to the right of north is 007°, east is 090°, southwest is 225°, etc. 
| For plotting, true north is used as the reference direction.. A bearing measured 
from this reference is called a true bearing (TB). A magnetic-, compass-, or grid 
bearing (MB, CB, or GB) results from using magnetic-, compass-, or grid north, respec- 
tively, as the reference direction. This is similar to the designation of courses. In the 
case of bearings, however, one additional reference direction is often convenient. This 
is the heading of the ship. A bearing expressed as angular distance from the heading is 
called a relative bearing (RB). It is usually measured clockwise through 360°, but 
for some purposes it is more conveniently measured either clockwise or counterclockwise 
through 180°, and designated right or left, respectively. A relative bearing may be 
expressed in still another way, as indicated in figure 904. Except for dead ahead and 
points at 45° intervals from it, this method is used principally for indicating directions 
obtained visually, without precise measurement. An even more general indication of 
relative bearing may be given by such directions as “ahead,” ‘“‘on the starboard bow,” 
‘fon the port quarter,” ‘‘astern.”” The term abeam may be used as the equivalent of 
either the general ‘“‘on the beam” or, sometimes, the more precise “broad on the beam.” 
Degrees are sometimes used instead of points to express relative bearings by the system 
illustrated in figure 904. However, if degrees are used, a better practice is to use the 
360° or 180° system. Thus, a relative bearing of ‘‘20° forward of the port beam”’ is 
better expressed as ‘‘290°,” or “‘70° left.” 

True-, magnetic-, and compass bearings are interconverted by the use of variation 
and deviation, or compass error, in the same manner as courses. Interconversion of 
relative and other bearings is accomplished by means of the heading. If true heading 
is added to a relative bearing, true bearing results (RB-+-TH=TB). If magnetic-, 
compass-, or grid heading (MH, CH, GH) is added to relative bearing, the correspond- 
ing magnetic-, compass-, or grid bearing is obtained. 

A bearing line extending in the direction of an observed bearing of a charted object 
is one of the most widely used lines of position. If one knows that an identified 
landmark has a certain bearing from his vessel, the vessel can only be on the line at which 
such a bearing might be observed, for at any other point the bearing would be different. 
This line extends outward from the landmark, along the reciprocal of the observed 
bearing. Thus, if a lighthouse is east of a ship, that ship is west of the lighthouse. 
If a buoy bears 156°, the observer must be on a line extending 156°+ 180°=:336° from 
the buoy. Since observed bearing lines are great circles, this relationship is not strictly 
accurate, but the error is significant only where the great circle departs materially from 
the rhumb line, as in high latitudes (ch. XXYV). 

Bearings are obtained by compass, gyro repeater, pelorus, alidade, radar, etc. 
One type of bearing can be obtained by eye without measurement. When two objects 
appear directly in line, one behind the other, they are said to be “in range’’, and together 
they constitute a range. For accurately charted objects, a range provides the most 
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accurate line of position obtainable, and one of the easiest to observe. Tanks, steeples, 
towers, cupolas, etc., sometimes form natural ranges. A navigator should be familiar 
with prominent ranges in his operating area, particularly those which can be used to 
mark turning points, indicate limits of shoals, or define an approach heading or let-go 
point of the anchorage of a naval vessel. So useful is the range in marking a course 
that artificial ranges, usually in the form of two lighted beacons, have been installed 
in line with channels in many ports. A vessel proceeding along the channel has only 


Fiaure 904.—One method of expressing relative bearings. 


to keep the beacons in range to remain in the center of the channel. If the farther 
beacon (customarily the higher one) appears to “‘open out” (move) to the right of the 
forward (lower) beacon, one knows that he is to the right of his desired course line. 
Similarly, if it opens out to the left, the vessel is off course to the left. 

It is good practice to plot only a short part of a line of position in the vicinity of 
the vessel, to avoid unnecessary confusion and to reduce the chart wear by erasure. 
Particularly, one should avoid the drawing of lines through the chart symbol indicating 
the landmark used. In the case of a range, a straightedge is placed along the two 
objects, and the desired portion of the line is plotted. One need not know the numerical 
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value of the bearing represented by the line. However, if there is any doubt as to the 
identification of the objects observed, the measurement of the bearing should prove 
useful. 

A bearing line is labeled with the time above the line, and the bearing below the 
line. A range is labeled with the time only. 

905. Distance.—If a vessel is known to be a certain distance from an identified 
point on the chart, it must be somewhere on a circle with that point as the center and 
the distance as the radius. An arc of the circle can be drawn and labeled with the 
time above the line and the distance below the line. 

Distances are obtained by radar, range finder, sadiinetee: synchronized sound and 
radio signals, synchronized air and water sounds, vertical sextant angles (table 9), etc. 
If vertical sextant angles are used, the most accurate results are obtained for low heights 
of eye of the observer, particularly at short distances, so as to approximate a right angle 
at the base of the object observed. If the angle is measured from the top to the bottom 
of an object, one should be careful to use points vertically in line. In the case of a 
mountain this may not be possible because of the slope of the mountain side. The 
lowest possible height of eye will reduce the error from this source. The vertical 
sextant angle method is perhaps the least accurate method available to the navigator 
of a modern vessel. 

906. The fix.—A line of position, however obtained, represents a series of possible 
positions, but not a single position. However, if two simultaneous, nonparallel lines 
of position are available, the only position that satisfies the requirements of being on 
both lines at the same time is the intersection of the two lines. This point is one form 
of fix. Examples of several types of fix are given in the illustrations. In figure 906a 
a fix is obtained from two bearing lines. The fix of figure 906b is obtained by two 
distance circles. Figure 906c illustrates a fix from a range and a distance. In figure 
906d a bearing and distance of a single object are used. 

Some consideration should be given to the selection of objects to provide a fix. 
It is essential, for instance, that the objects be identified. The angle between lines of 
position is important. The ideal is 90°. If the angle is small, a slight error in measur- 
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Fieure 906a.—A fix by two bearing lines. FiaureE 906b.—A fix by two distances. 
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ing or plotting either line results in a relatively large error in the indicated position. 
In the case of a bearing line, nearby objects are preferable to those at a considerable 
distance, because the linear (distance) error resulting from an angular error increases 
with distance. Thus, an error of 1° represents an error of about 100 feet if the object 
is one mile distant, 1,000 feet if the object is ten miles away, and one mile if the object 
is 60 miles from the observer. 

Another consideration is the type of object. Lighthouses, spires, flagpoles, etc., 
are good objects because the point of observation is well defined. A large building, 
most nearby mountains, a point of land, etc., may leave some reasonable doubt as to 
the exact point used for observation. If a tangent is used (fig. 906a), there is a pos- 
sibility that a low spit may extend seaward from the part observed. A number of 
towers, chimneys, etc., close together require careful identification. A buoy or a 
lightship may drag anchor and be out of position. Most buoys are secured by a 
single anchor and so have a certain radius of swing as the tide, current, and wind change. 

Although two accurate nonparallel lines of position completely define a position, 
if they are taken at the same time, an element of doubt always exists as to the accuracy 
of the lines. Additional lines of position can serve as a check on those already obtained, 
and, usually, to reduce any existing error. If three lines of position cross at a common 
point, or form a small triangle, it is usually a reasonable assumption that the position is 
reliable, and defined by the center of the figure. However, this is not necessarily so, 
and one should be aware of the possibility of an erroneously indicated position. Some- 
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Ficure 906c.—A fix by a range and Figure 906d.—A fix by distance and bear- 
distance. ing of single object. 


times an error can be identified. For instance, if several fixes obtained by bearings on 
three objects produce triangles of about the same size, one might reasonably suspect 
& constant error in the observation of the bearings, particularly if the same instrument 
is used for all observations, or in the plotting of the lines. If the application of a 
constant error to all bearings results in a point, or near-point fix, the navigator is usually 
justified in applying such a correction. This situation is illustrated in figure 906e, 
where the solid lines indicate the original plot, and the broken lines indicate each line 
of position moved 3° in a clockwise direction. If different instruments are used for 
observation, one of them might be consistently in error. This might be detected by 
altering all bearings observed by that instrument by a fixed amount and producing good 
fixes. However, one seldom has time for much experimentation of this kind while 
piloting. If an error is suspected, such experiments might better be conducted while 
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at anchor or tied up at a pier. Underway, other instruments, such as radar, or another 
method, such as that explained in article 907, might better be used. 

Lines of position obtained by observation of bearings or distances can be used 
with lines of position obtained in any other manner, as by radio direction finder, loran, 
celestial navigation, etc. If an object such as & buoy is passed close aboard, a fix is 
obtained without plotting. Similarly, there should be no doubt as to the position of a 
vessel which is observed to be midway between two channel buoys a short distance 
apart. 

907. Horizontal angles.—A fix may be obtained by means of the difference in 
bearmg of several objects. If a constant error is present in the instrument used for 
measuring directions, it will not be reflected in the difference between bearings. There- 
fore, the differences may be more accurate than the bearings. Horizontal sextant 
angles, however, are usually the most accurate source of such information. 

Customarily, two angles are obtained on three objects. These angles are then 
plotted from a single point on a sheet of transparent material, or set on a mechanical 
device called a three-arm protractor (fig. 4011c) in United States usage and a station 
pointer in British terminology. The three lines or arms are then fitted to the chart 
by trial and error until all three pass through the objects used for observation. The 
observer is then at the common intersection of the three lines. This method provides 
accurate results unless the three objects lie on or near a circle which passes through 
the observer. The best way to avoid this is to select objects nearly in a straight line, 
& group with the center one nearer than the other two, or objects so widely separated 
that the angle between the two end ones approaches or exceeds 180°. 

Because of its high accuracy, this method is frequently used in hydrographic 
surveying (ch. XLI). It has fallen into virtual disuse in the ordinary course of navi- 
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gation because of the convenience and reliability of other methods. However, it may 
be used when a position of greater than normal accuracy is required, as for finding 
the position of letting go an anchor. Simultaneous angles are required for accurate 
results. These are customarily obtained by two observers, each with a sextant. Ifa 
single observer is available, he first observes the angle changing more slowly, then the 
other, and then makes a second observation of the first angle. The average of the 
two readings of the first angle is used with the second angle. 

908. Nonsimultaneous observations.—For fully accurate results, observations 
made to fix the position of a moving vessel should be made simultaneously, or nearly 
so. On a slow-moving vessel, relatively little error is introduced by making several 
observations in quick succession. A wise precaution is to observe the objects more 
nearly ahead or astern first, since these are least affected by the motion of the observer. 
For more accurate results, all readings but the last can be repeated in reverse order, 
and the mean of each pair used. Thus, if three bearings (on objects A, B, and C) 
are to be used, five readings can be taken, as follows: A, B, C, B, A. The two B 
readings are averaged, and also the two A readings. The time of the C reading is 
considered the time of all readings. Approximately equal intervals should elapse 
between readings. An indication of the error introduced by not observing this precau- 
tion is the fact that at ten knots a vessel moves 1,000 feet in one minute. At 20 knots, 
this distance is doubled. If the angle between lines of position is small, and the earlier 
bearings are of objects near the beam, the position indicated by the fix might be in 
error by more than the motion of the vessel, particularly if the objects on which later 
bearings are taken are abaft those of earlier bearings. 

Sometimes it is not possible or desirable to make simultaneous or nearly simul- 
taneous observations. Such a situation may arise, for instance, when a single object 
is available for observation, or 
when all available objects are 
on nearly the same or recipro- 
cal bearings, and there is no 
means of determining distance. 
Under such conditions, a period 
of several minutes or more 
may be permitted to elapse 
between observations to provide 
lines of position crossing at suit- 
able angles. When this occurs, 
the lines can be adjusted to a 
common time to obtain & run- 
ning fix. Refer to figure 908a. 
A ship is proceeding along a 
coast on course 020°, speed 15 
knots. At 1505 lighthouse L 
bears 310°. If the line of posi- 
tion is accurate, the ship is 
somewhere on it at the time of 
observation. Ten minutes later 
the ship will have traveled 2.5 
miles in direction 020°. If the 
ship was at A at 1505, it will 
be at A’ at 1515. However, if 
Figure 908a.—Advancing a line of position. the position at 1505 was B, the 
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position at 1515 will be B’. A 
similar relationship exists be- 
tween C and C’, D and D’, E 
and E’, etc. Thus, if any point 
on the original line of position is 
moved a distance equal to the 
distance run, and in the direc- 
tion of the motion, aline through 
this point, parallel to the origi- 
nal line of position, represents 
all possible positions of the ship 
at the later time. This process 
is called advancing a line of 
position. The moving of a line 
back to an earlier time is called . 
retiring a line of position. 

The accuracy of an ad- 
justed line of position depends 
not. only upon the accuracy of 


oft 
the original line, but also upon 1942 EPeoe 192 = 942 
the reliability of the information 


used in moving the line. A B 
small error in the course made 
good has little effect upon the 
accuracy of a bearing line of 
an object near the beam, but 
maximum effect upon the bear- 
ing line of an object nearly ahead or astern. Conversely, the effect of an error in speed 
18 Maximum upon the bearing line of an object abeam. The opposite is true of circles 
of position. The best estimate of course and speed made good should be used in 
advancing or retiring a line of position. 

If there are any changes of course or speed, these should be considered, for the 
motion of the line of position should reflect as accurately as possible the motion of the 
observer between the time of observation and the time to which the line is adjusted. 
Perhaps the easiest way to do this is to measure the direction and distance between 
dead reckoning or estimated positions at the two times, and use these to adjust some 
point on the line of position. This method is shown in figure 908b. In this illustration 
allowance is made for the estimated combined effect of wind and current, this effect 
being plotted as an additional course and distance. If courses and speeds made good 
over the ground are used, the separate plotting of the wind and current effect is not 
used. In the illustration, point A is the DR position at the time of observation, and 
point B is the estimated position (the DR position adjusted for wind and current) at 
the time to which the line of position is adjusted. Line A’B’ is of the same length 
and in the same direction as line AB. 

Other techniques may be used. The position of the object observed may be ad- 
vanced or retired, and the line of position drawn in relation to the adjusted position. 
This is the most satisfactory method for a circle of position, as shown in figure 908c. 
When the position of the landmark is adjusted, the advanced line of position can be 
laid down without plotting the original line, which need be shown only if it serves a 
useful purpose. This not only eliminates part of the work, but reduces the number of 
lines on the chart, and thereby decreases the possibility of error. Another method is 
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Fiaure 908b.—Advancing a line of position with a change 
in course and speed, and allowing for current. 
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FiGurRE 908c.—Advancing a circle of position. 


to draw any line, such as a perpendicular, from the dead reckoning position at the time 
of observation to the line of position. A line of the same length and in the same direc- 
tion, drawn from the DR position or EP at the time to which the line is adjusted, locates 
a point on the adjusted line, as shown in figure 908d. If a single course and speed is 
involved, common practice is to measure from the intersection of the line of position 
and the course line. If the dividers are set to the distance run between bearings 
and placed on the chart so that one point is on the first bearing line and the other point 
is on the second bearing line, and the line connecting the points is parallel to the course 
line, the points will indicate the positions of the vessel at the times of the bearings. 

An adjusted line of position is labeled the same as an unadjusted one, except that 
both the time of observation and the time to which the line is adjusted are shown, as 
in the illustrations of this article and article 909. Because of additional sources of 
error in adjusted lines of position, they are not used when satisfactory simultaneous 
lines can be obtained. 

909. The running fix.—As stated in article 908, a fix obtained by means of lines of 
position taken at different times and adjusted to a common time is called a running fix. 
In piloting, common practice is to advance earlier lines to the time of the last observation. 
Figure 909a illustrates a running fix obtained from two bearings of the same object. 
In figure 909b the ship changes course and speed between observations of two objects. 
A running fix by two circles of position is shown in figure 909c. 

When simultaneous observations are not available, a running fix may provide the 
most reliable position obtainable. The time between observations should be no longer 
than necessary, for the uncertainty of course and distance made good increases with 
time. 

The errors applicable to a running fix are those resulting from errors of the indi- 
vidual lines of position. However, a given error may have quite a different effect upon 
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the fix than upon the line of position. Consider, for example, the situation of an 
unknown head current. In figure 909d a ship is proceeding along a coast, on course 
250°, speed 12 knots. At 0920 lighthouse A bears 190°, and at. 0930 it bears 143°. 
If the earlier bearing line is advanced a distance of two miles (ten minutes at 12 knots) 
in the direction of the course, the running fix is as shown by the solid lines. However, 
if there is a head current of two knots, the ship is making good a speed of only ten knots, 
and in ten minutes will travel a distance of only 1% miles. If the first bearing line is 
advanced this distance, as shown by the broken liné, the actual position of the ship is 
at B. This is nearer the beach than the running fiz, and therefore a dangerous situation. 
A following current gives an indication of position-too far from the object. Therefore, if 
& current parallel to the course (either head or following) is suspected, a minimum 
estimate of speed made good will result in & possible margin of safety. If the second 
bearing is of a different object, a maximum estimate of speed should be made if the second 
object is on the same side and farther forward, or on the opposite side and farther aft, 
than the first object was when observed. All-of these situations assume that danger 
is on the same side as the object observed first. If there is either a head or following 
current, a series of running fixes based upon a number of bearings of the same object 
will plot in a straight line parallel to the course line, as shown in figure 909e. The 
plotted line will be too close to the object observed if there is a following current, and 
too far out if there is a head current. The existence of the current will not be apparent 
unless the actual speed over the ground is known. The position of the plotted line 
relative to the dead reckoning course line is not a reliable guide. 

A current oblique to the course will result in an incorrect position, but the direction 
of the error is indeterminate. In general, the effect of a current with a strong head or 
following component is similar to that of a head or following current, respectively. The 
existence of an oblique current, but not its amount, can be detected by observing and 
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FraurEe 908d.—Advancing a line-of position by its relation 
to the dead reckoning. 
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Figure 909a.—A running fix by two bearings on the same 
object. 
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Fiaure 909b.—A running fix with a change of course and speed be- 
tween observations on separate landmarks. 
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Fiaure 909c.—A running fix by two circles of position. 
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Ficure 909d.—Effect of a head current on a running fix. 
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plotting several bearings of the same object. The running fix obtained by advancing 
one bearing line to the time of the next one will not agree with the running fix obtained 
by advancing an earlier line. Thus, if bearings A, B, and C are observed at five-minute 
intervals, the running fix obtained by advancing B to the time of C will not be the same 
as that obtained by advancing A to the time of C, as shown in figure 909f. 

Whatever the current, the direction of the course made good (assuming constant 
current) can be determined. On the chart, plot the various bearing lines (fig. 909g, 
left). Draw a straight line on a piece of transparent material, and along it mark off 
the distances run (using any assumed speed) between bearings (fig. 909g, right). If 
transparent material is not available, mark off the distances along the edge of a piece 
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FiaurEe 909e.—A number of running fixes with a following current. 


of paper. By trial and error, fit the distances to the bearing lines on the chart, so that 
each mark falls on its bearing line (fig. 909h). The direction of the line is the course © 
being made good. Its distance from the track is in error by an amount proportional 
to the ratio of the speed being made good to the speed assumed for the solution. If a 
good fix (not a running fix) is obtained at some time before the first bearing for the 
running fix, and the current has not changed, the track can be determined by drawing 
a line from the fix, in the direction of the course made good. The intersection of the 
track with any of the bearing lines is an actual position. 

The current can be determined whenever a dead reckoning position and fix are 
available for the same time. The direction from the dead reckoning position to the fix 
is the set of the current. The distance between these two positions, divided by the 
time (expressed in hours and tenths) since the last fix, is the drift of the current in 
knots. For accurate results, the dead reckoning position must be run up from the 
previous fix without any allowance for current. . Any error in either the dead reckoning 
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Fiaure 909f.— Detecting the existence of an oblique current, by a series of 
running fixes. 
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position (such as poor steering, 
unknown compass error, inaccu- 
rate log, wind, etc.) or the fix 
will be reflected in the deter- 
mination of current. When the 
dead reckoning position and fix 
are close together, a relatively 
small error in either may in- 
troduce a large error in the 
apparent set of the current. 

910. Solution without a 
plot.—A running fix can be 
obtained by utilizing the mathe- 
matical relationships involved. 
Refer to figure 910. A ship 
steams past landmark D. At 
any point A a bearing of D is 
observed and expressed as de- 
grees right or left of the course 
(a relative bearing if the ship is 
on course). At some later time, 
at B, a second bearing of D is observed and expressed as before. At C the landmark is 
broad on the beam. The angles at A, B, and C are known, and also the distance run be- 
tween points. The various triangles could be solved by trigonometry (app. O) to find 
the distance from D at any bearing. Distance and bearing provide a fix. 

Table 7 provides a quick and easy solution. The table is entered with the differ- 
ence between the course and first bearing (angle BAD in fig. 910) along the top of the table, 
and the difference between the 
course and second bearing 
(angle CBD) at the left of the 
table. For each pair of angles 
listed, two numbers are given. 
To find the distance from the 
landmark at the time of the 
second bearing (BD), multiply 
the distance run between bear- 
ings by the first number from 
table 7. To find the distance 
when the object is abeam (CD), 
multiply the distance run _ be- 
tween A and B by the second 
number from the table. If the 
run between bearings is exactly 
one mile, the tabulated values 
are the distances sought. 

Example.—aA ship is steaming 
on course 050°, speed 15 knots. 
At 1130 a lighthouse bears 024°, 


and at 1140 it bears 359°. FicureE 910.—Triangles involved in a running fix. 


FicurE 909h.—Determining the course made good. 
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Required.—(1) Distance from the light at 1140. 

(2) Distance from the light when it is broad on the port beam. 

Solution (fig. 910).—(1) The difference between the course and the first bearing 
(050°-024°) is 26°, and the difference between the course and the second bearing 
(050° + 360°— 359°) is 51°. 

(2) From table 7 the two numbers (factors) are 1.04 and 0.81, found by 
interpolation. 7 

(3) The distance run between bearings is 2.5 miles (10 minutes at 15 knots). 

(4) The distance from the lighthouse at the 
time of the second bearing is 2.5 1.04=2.6 miles. 

(5) The distance from the lighthouse when it is ' 
broad on the beam is 2.50.81=2.0 miles. | B 

Answers.—(1) D 2.6 mi., (2) D 2.0 mi. H 

Certain combinations of angles provide quick 
mental solution without the need for table 7. If 
the second difference (angle CBD) is double the 
first difference (angle BAD), triangle BAD is isos- 
celes (art. 028), with equal angles at A and D. 
Therefore side AB (the run) is equal to side BD 
(the distance off at the time of the second bearing). 
This is called doubling the angle on the bow. If. 
the first angle is 45° and the second 90°, the dis- 
tance run equals the distance when broad on the 
beam. These are called bow and beam bearings. 
If the first angle is 63°5 and the second 90°, the dis- 
tance off when abeam is about twice the distance 
run. If the angles are 71°5 and 90°, the distance 
off when abeam is about three times the distance 
run. If the first angle is 22°5 and the second 45°, 
the distance at which the object will be passed abeam 
is about 7/10 of the distance run between bearings. 
If the angles are 22°5 and 26°5, the distance abeam 
will be about 7/3 of the distance run. If the angles 
are 30° and 60°, the distance of the object when 
abeam will be about 7/8 of the distance run between 
bearings. If the two angles are such that their natu- 
ral cotangents differ by unity, the distance abeam A 
will be equal approximately to the distance run _ Ficure 911a.—A danger bearing. 
between bearings. Some combinations having ap- 
proximately this relationship are 22°-34°, 25°-41°, 27°-46°, 32°-59°, and 40°-79°. 

If either the course or speed is in error, the result will be inaccurate. 

911. Safe piloting without a fix.—A fix or running fix is not always necessary to 
insure safety of the vessel. Ifa ship is proceeding up a dredged channel, for instance, 
the only knowledge needed to prevent grounding is that the ship is within the limits of 
the dredged area. This information might be provided by a range in line with the 
channel. A fix is not needed except to mark the point at which the range can no longer 
be followed with safety. Such a point is usually marked by a buoy. 

Under favorable conditions a danger bearing might be used to insure safe passage 
past a shoal or other danger. Refer to figure 9418. A vessel is proceeding along a 
coast, on course line AB. A shoal is to be avoided. A line HX is drawn from light- 
house H, tangent to the outer edge of the danger. As long as the bearing of light H is 
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less than X/H/, the danger bearing, the vessel is in safe water. An example is YH, no 
part of the bearing line passing through the danger area. Any bearing greater than 
XH, such as ZH, indicates a possible dangerous situation. If the object is passed on 
the port side, the safe bearing is less than the danger bearing, as shown in figure 91 1a. 
If the object is passed on the starboard side, the danger bearing represents the mini- 
mum bearing, safe ones being greater. To be effective, a danger bearing should not 
differ greatly from the course, and the object of which bearings are to be taken should 
be easily identifiable and visible over the entire area of usefulness of the danger bearing. 
A margin of safety might be provided by drawing line X through a point a short 
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Fraure 911b.—Horizontal danger angles. 


distance off the danger. If a natural or artificial range is available as a danger bearing, 
it should be used. 

A vessel proceeding along a coast may be in safe water as long as it remains @ 
minimum distance off the beach. This information may be provided by any means 
available. One method useful in avoiding particular dangers is the use of a danger 
angle. Refer to figure 911b. A ship is proceeding along a coast on course line AB, 
and the captain wishes to remain outside a danger D. Prominent landmarks are 
located at M and N. A circle is drawn through M and N and tangent to the outer 
edge of the danger. If X is a point on this circle, angle MXN is the same as at any 
other point on the circle (except that part between Mf and N). Anywhere within the 
circle the angle is larger and anywhere outside the circle it is smaller. Therefore, any 
angle smaller than MXN indicates a safe position and any angle larger than MXN 
indicates possible danger. Angle MXN is therefore a maximum horizontal danger 
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angle. A minimum horizontal danger angle is used when a vessel is to pass inside 
an offlying danger, as at D’ in figure 911b. In this case the circle is drawn through M 
and N and tangent to the inner edge of the danger area. The angle is kept larger than 
MYN. If a vessel is to pass between two danger areas, as in figure 911b, the horizontal 
angle should be kept smaller than MXN but larger than MYN. The minimum danger 
angle is effective only while the vessel is inside the larger circle through M and N. 
Bearings on either landmark might be used to indicate the entering and leaving of the 
larger circle. A margin of safety can be provided by drawing the circles through 
points a short distance off the dangers. Any method of measuring the angles, or 
difference of bearing of M and N, can be used. Perhaps the most accurate is by 
horizontal sextant angle. If a single landmark of known height is available, similar 
procedure can be used with a vertical danger angle between top and bottom of the 
object. In this case the charted position of the object is used as the center of the circles. 

A vessel may sometimes be kept in safe water by means of a danger sounding. 
The value selected depends upon the draft of the vessel and the slope of the bottom. 
It should be sufficiently deep to provide adequate maneuvering room for the vessel to 
reach deeper water before grounding, once the minimum depth is obtained. In an 
area where the shoaling is gradual, a smaller margin of depth can be considered safe 
than in an area of rapid shoaling. Where the shoaling is very abrupt, as off Point 
Conception, California, no danger sounding is practical. It is good practice to promi- 
nently mark the danger sounding line on the chart. A colored pencil is useful for 
this purpose. 

If it is desired to round a point marked by a prominent landmark, without ap- 
proaching closer than a given minimum distance, this can be done by steaming until 
the minimum distance is reached and then immediately changing course so as to 
bring the landmark broad on the beam. Frequent small changes of course are then 
used to keep the landmark near, but not forward of, the beam. This method is not 
reliable if the vessel is being moved laterally by wind or current. 

An approximation of the distance off can be found by noting the rate at which the 
bearing changes. If the landmark is kept abeam, the change is indicated by a change 
of heading. During a change of 57°5, the distance off is about the same as the distance 
run. Fora change of 28°5, the distance is about twice the run; for 19° it is about three 
times the run; for 14°5 it is about four times the run; and for 11°5 it is about five times 
the run. Another variation is to measure the number of seconds required for a change 
of 16°. The distance off is equal to this interval multiplied by the speed in knots and 


divided by 1,000. That is, p=. where D is the distance in nautical miles, S is 


the speed in knots, and t is the time interval in seconds. This method can also be used 
for straight courses (with bearings 8° forward and abaft the beam), but with somewhat 
reduced accuracy. 

912. Soundings.—The most important use of soundings is to determine whether 
the depth is sufficient to provide a reasonable margin of safety for the vessel. For this 
reason, soundings should be taken continuously in pilot waters. A study of the chart 
and the establishment of a danger sounding (art. 911) should indicate the degree of 
safety of the vessel at any time. 

Under favorable conditions, soundings can be a valuable aid in establishing the 
position of the vessel. Their value in this regard depends upon the configuration of 
the bottom, the amount and accuracy of information given on the chart, the type and 
accuracy of the sounding equipment available aboard ship, and the knowledge and skill 
of the navigator. In an area having a flat bottom devoid of distinctive features, or in an 
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area where detailed information is not given on the chart, little positional information 
can be gained from soundings. However, in an area where depth curves run roughly 
parallel to the shore, a sounding might indicate distance from the beach. In any area 
where a given depth curve is sharply defined and relatively straight, it serves as a line 
of position which can be used with other lines, such as those obtained by bearings of 
landmarks, to obtain a fix. The 100-fathom curve at the outer edge of the con- 
tinental shelf might be crossed with a line of position from celestial observation or 
loran. The crossing of a sharply-defined trench, ridge, shoal, or flat-topped seamount. 
(a guyot) might provide valuable positional information. 

In any such use, identification of the feature observed is important. In an area 
of rugged underwater terrain, identification might be difficult unless an almost con- 
tinuous determination of position is maintained, for it is not unusual for a number of 
features within a normal radius of uncertainty to be similar. If the echo sounder 
produces a continuous recording of the depth, called a bottom profile, this can be 
matched to the chart in the vicinity of the course line. If no profile is available, 
a rough approximation of one can be constructed as follows: Record a series of sound- 
ings at short intervals, the length being dictated by the scale of the chart and the ex- 
isting situation. For most purposes the interval might be each minute, or perhaps 
each half-mile or mile. Draw a straight line on transparent material and, at the scale 
of the chart, place marks along the line at the distance intervals at which soundings 
were made. For this purpose the line might be superimposed over the latitude scale 
or a distance scale of the chart. At each mark record the corresponding sounding. 
Then place the transparency over the chart and, by trial and error, match the recorded 
soundings to those indicated on the chart. Keep the line on the transparency parallel 
or nearly parallel to the course line plotted on the chart. A current may cause some 
difference between the plotted course line and the course made good. Also, speed over 
the bottom might be somewhat different from that used for the plot. This should be 
reflected in the match. This method should be used with caution, because it may be 
possible to fit the line of soundings to several places on the chart. 

Exact agreement with the charted bottom should not be expected at. all times. 
Inaccuracies in the soundings, tide, or incomplete data on the chart may affect the 
match, but general agreement should be sought. Any marked discrepancy should be 
investigated, particularly if it indicates less depth than anticipated. If such a dis- 
crepancy cannot be reconciled, the wisest decision might well be to haul off into deeper 
water or anchor and wait for more favorable conditions or additional information. 

913. Most probable position (MPP).—Since information sufficient to establish 
an exact position is seldom available, the navigator is frequently faced with the problem 
of establishing the most probable position of the vessel. If three reliable bearing lines 
cross at a point, there is usually little doubt as to the position, and little or no judgment 
is needed. But when conflicting information or information of questionable reliability 
is received, a decision is required to establish the MPP. At such a time the experience 
of the navigator can be of great value. Judgment can be improved if the navigator 
will continually try to account for all apparent discrepancies, even under favorable 
conditions. If a navigator habitually analyzes the situation whenever positional 
information 1s received, he will develop judgment as to the reliability of various types 
of information, and will learn something of the conditions under which certain types 
should be treated with caution. 

When complete positional information is lacking, or when the available information 
is considered of questionable reliability, the most probable position might well be 
considered an estimated position (EP). Such a position might be determined from a 
single line of position, from a line of soundings, from lines of position which are some- 
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what inconsistent, from a dead reckoning position with a correction for current or 
wind, etc. 

Whether the most probable position is a fix, running fix, estimated position, or 
dead reckoning position, it should be kept continually in mind, together with some 
estimate of its reliability. The practice of continuing a dead reckoning plot from one 
good fix to another is advisable, whether or not information is available to indicate a 
most probable position differing from the dead reckoning position, for the DR plot pro- 
vides an indication of current and leeway. A series of estimated positions may not be 
consistent because of the continual revision of the estimate as additional information 
is received. However, it is good practice to plot all MPP’s, and sometimes to maintain 
a separate EP plot based upon the best estimate of course and speed being made good 
over the ground, for this should furnish valuable information to indicate whether the 
present course is a safe one. 


Aids to Navigation 


914. Kinds of aids.— When piloting, a navigator is concerned primarily with the 
position of his vessel relative to nearby land, shoals, and other dangers. It is natural, 
therefore, that he make extensive use of landmarks, which are conspicuous objects, 
structures, or lights serving as indicators for guidance or warning of a craft. Such an 
object in the water is called a seamark. Either type of mark may be called a daymark 
if useful only during daylight, or a nightmark if useful primarily during darkness. A 
natural or artificial mark used to assist a vessel in avoiding # particular hazard may 
be called a clearing mark. If an uncharted landmark is discovered, its position might 
be established from available information or by triangulation (art. 4110) from known 
positions, and plotted on the chart for future use. A permanent feature might well 
be reported to the appropriate government charting agency. 

A mark established by man, to serve as a landmark, is called an aid to navigation. 
This should not be confused with the. expression navigational aid, which includes, 
in addition to aids to navigation, such items as instruments, charts, tables, etc. The 
principal aids to navigation are: 

Lighthouse, a structure exhibiting a major light designed to serve as an aid to 
navigation. Lighthouses vary in appearance because of location, relative importance, 
the type of soil upon which they are constructed, prevalence of violent storms, back- 
grounds against which they are seen, distances the lights are to be seen, etc. Some 
are located on land, and some in the water. Figure 914 illustrates several typical light 
structures. The type of structure and its coloring assist in daylight identification. 
There are about 400 lighthouses in United States waters, being located along all coasts, 
the Great Lakes, and many of the inland waterways. 

Beacon. In a general sense, a beacon is anything serving as a signal or indication, 
either for guidance or warning. However, as a distinctive type of aid to navigation, 
a beacon is either a fized aid (not a floating one) or an unlighted aid (sometimes called 
adaybeacon). As thus defined, a lighthouse isa beacon. However, the term ‘“‘beacon”’ 
is generally applied particularly to secondary fixed structures, whether lighted or not. 
There are about 15,000 beacons of this type in United States waters. 

Lightship, a distinctively-marked vessel anchored or moored at a charted point, 
to serve as an aid to navigation. By night it displays a characteristic masthead light 
and a less brilliant light on the forestay. The forestay indicates the direction in which 
the vessel is headed, and hence the direction of the current (or wind), since lightships 
head into the wind or current. By day a lightship displays the International Code 
signal of the station when requested, or if an approaching vessel does not seem to 
recognize it. The name of the station is painted in large letters on the side of the 
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FiaurE 914.—Typical light structures. 
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vessel. All lightships except Lake Huron Lightship have red hulls; white lettering and 
superstructure; and buff masts, lantern galleries, ventilators, and stacks. Relief light- 
ships have the same coloring, but carry the name ‘Relief.’ Lake Huron Lightship 
has a black hull. A lightship may be equipped with certain auxiliary devices such as 
a fog signal, submarine sound signal, and radiobeacon. . When under way or off station 
a lightship displays the lights and sounds the signals prescribed by the rules of the 
road, and flies the International Code signal flags ‘“PC,”’ signifying that it is not then 
serving as an aid to navigation. It does not then show or sound any of the signals 
of a lightship. A lightship is the floating equivalent of a lighthouse. Twenty-five 
lightship stations are maintained by the United States. 

Buoy, a floating object, other than a lightship, moored to the bottom as an aid to 
navigation. There are many different types of buoys to serve different purposes. 
Buoys are the most numerous aid to navigation, about 20,000 unlighted and 3,000 
lighted buoys being maintained by the United States Coast Guard alone. 

Any lighted aid to navigation may be called a light. 

Along the coasts of the United States, and in the Great Lakes (United States 
side) most aids to navigation are installed and maintained by the United States Coast 
Guard. Along certain rivers they are under the control of other government agencies, 
notably the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. A number of privately 
maintained aids are in use. An example of such aids are lights at the ends of privately 
owned piers. 

915. Lights.—A light extends the use of various aids to navigation to periods of 
darkness. If such a light is to serve its purpose, the user must be able to distinguish 
it from the general background of shore lights, and to determine which navigational 
light it is. That is, one must be able to identify the light. For this purpose each 
light is given a distinctive sequence of light and dark periods, and in some cases a 
distinctive color, or color sequence. These features are called the characteristics of 
the light (fig. 915). No two lights are given the same characteristics if they are so 
located that one might be mistaken for the other. 

The characteristics of lights of United States waters are given in Lists of Lights 
published by the United States Coast Guard. There are six volumes for the Atlantic 
(including the Gulf of Mexico) coast, five volumes for the Pacific coast, and two 
volumes for lakes and rivers. The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes six 
volumes (H.O. Pubs. Nos. 30-35) giving characteristics of lights of foreign waters and 
the principal lights along the coasts of the United States. Characteristics are also 
indicated on charts. The letter W indicates a white light, 2 a red light, and Ga green 
light. Other colors are not used by the United States Coast Guard. If no color indi- 
cation is given, a light is white. Colors are produced by glass shades or screens. The 
period of a light is the time required for one complete sequence of characteristics. 

Some lights provide bearing indication by a system of light sectors, different 
colors being exhibited in the various sectors. As an observer crosses the boundary 
between sectors, he can note the change of color. The boundaries are indicated in 
the light lists and by broken lines on charts. The bearings given in these indications 
are those of the light as observed at a distance, not the direction outward from the 
light. In general, red sectors are used to indicate obstruction areas. In using light 
sectors to determine bearing, one should remember that the line of demarcation is not 
always sharply defined, and that when haze or smoke is present, a white light might 
have a reddish hue. 

916. Visibility of lights.—Usually a navigator wants to know not only the identity 
of a light, but also the area in which he might reasonably expect to observe it. His 
track is planned to take him within range of lights which can prove useful during 
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Symbols and meaning 


Illustration Lights which Phase description 
show color 


variations 


Lights which do 
not change color 


Brie a = Alt. = Alternat- 
ing. 


A continuous steady 
light. 


F,. Fl. = Fixed 
and flashing. 


Alt. F. Fi. =Al- 
ternating fixed 
and flashing. 


A fixed light varied at 
regular intervals by 
a flash of greater 
brilliance. 


A fixed light varied at 
regular intervals by 
oups of 2 or more 
lashes of greater 
brilliance. 


F. Gp. Fl. = Fixed 
and group 
flashing. 


Alt. F. Gp. Fi. 
=Alternatin 
fixed an 
group flashing 


Shows a single flash at 
regular intervals, the 
duration of light al- 
ways being less than 
the duration of dark- 
ness. Shows not 
mure than 30 flashes 
per minute. 


Shows at regular inter- 
vals groups of 2 or 
more flashes. 


Alt. Fl. Alter- 
nating flash- 
ing. 


Fl. = Flashing... . 


Gp. FIl.=Group 
flashing. 


Alt. Gp. Fi. = 
Alternating 
group flash- 
ing. 


Qk. Fl. Quick | ----..----..---- Shows not less than 
flashing. 60 flashes per min- 
ute. 


I. Qk. Fl.=In- | ----2 222222 Le. Shows quick flashes 
terrupted for about 4 sec- 
quick flash- onds, followed by a 

ing. dark period of 

about 4 seconds. 


S-L. Fl. =Short- | ..........--..-- Shows a short flash of 
long flashing. about 0.4 second, 
followed by a long 
flash of 4. times 
that duration. 


A light totally eclipsed 
at ular inter- 
vals, the duration 
of light always 
equal to or greater 
than the duration 


Alt. Occ. =Al- 
ternating oc- 


Occ. =Occulting 


of darkness. 
GR. O66 en te i A light with a group 
roup occult- of 2 or more eclipses 


ing. at regular intervals. 


Light colors used and abbreviations: W= white, R=red, G =green. 
Fiaure 915.—Light characteristics. 


periods of darkness. If lights are not sighted within a reasonable time after prediction, 
a dangerous situation may exist, requiring resolution or action to insure safety of the 
vessel. 

The area in which a light can be observed is normally a circle with the light as 
the center, and the range of visibility as the radius. However, on some bearings the 
range may be reduced by obstructions. In this case the obstructed arc might differ 
with height of eye and distance. Also, lights of different colors may be seen at different 
distances. This fact should be considered not only in predicting the distance at which 
a light can be seen, but also in identifying it. The condition of the atmosphere has 
a considerable effect upon the distance at which lights can be seen. Sometimes lights 
are obscured by fog, haze, dust, smoke, or precipitation which may be present at the 
light, or between it and the observer, but not at the observer, and possibly unknown 
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to him. There is always the possibility of a light being extinguished. In the case of 
unwatched lights, this condition might not be detected and corrected at once. During 
periods of armed conflict, certain lights might be deliberately extinguished if they are 
considered of greater value to the enemy than to one’s own vessels. 

On a dark, clear night the range of visibility is limited primarily in two ways: 
(1) luminosity and (2) curvature of the earth. A weak light cannot normally be 
expected to be seen beyond a certain range, regardless of the height of eye. This 
distance is called luminous range. Light travels in almost straight lines, so that an 
observer below the visible horizon of the light should not expect to see the light, 
although the loom extending upward from the light can sometimes be seen at greater 
distances. Table 8 gives the distance to the horizon at various heights. The tabu- 
lated distances assume normal refraction. Abnormal conditions might extend this 
range somewhat (or in some cases reduce it). Hence, the geographic range, as the 
luminous range, is not subject to exact prediction at any given time. 

The geographic range depends upon the height of both the light and the observer, 
as shown in figure 916. In this illustration a light 150 feet above the water is shown. 
At this height, the distance to the horizon, by table 8, is 14.0 miles. Within this 
range the light, if powerful enough and atmospheric conditions permit, is visible regard- 
less of the height of eye of the observer (if there is no obstruction). Beyond this 
range, the visibility depends upon the height of eye. Thus, by table 8 an observer 
with height of eye of five feet can see the light on his horizon if he is 2.6 miles beyond 
the horizon of the light, or a total of 16.6 miles. For a height of 30 feet the distance 
is 14.0+6.3 = 20.3 miles. If the height of eye is 70 feet, the geographic range is 
14.0+9.6 = 23.6 miles. 

The range of important lights is given in the light lists, and also on the charts. 
The tabulated or charted range is for mean high water and a height of eye of 16 feet, and 
because of various uncertainties is given only to the nearest whole mile. Where the 
luminous range is less than the charted range, the shorter distance is given. This fact 
is not indicated. Therefore, in predicting the range at which a light can be seen, one 
should first determine the geographic range and compare this with the charted range. 
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Figure 916.—Geographic range of visibility of a light. 
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This is done by adding 4.4 miles (the distance to the horizon at a height of 15 feet) to 
the value from table 8 for the height of the light. If this value approximates the 
charted range, one is generally safe in assuming that the charted range is the geographic 
range. The predicted range is then found by adding the distance to the horizon for 
both the light and the observer, as indicated above, or, approximately, by taking the 
difference between 4.4 and the distance for the height of eye of the observer (a constant 
for any given height) and adding this value to the charted range (subtracting if the 
height of eye is less than 15 feet). In making a prediction, one should keep in mind 
the possibility of the luminous range being between the charted range and the predicted 
range. The power of the light should be of some assistance in identifying this 
condition. 

If one is approaching a light, and wishes to predict the time at which it should be 
sighted, he first predicts the range. It 1s then good practice to draw a circle indicating 
the limit of visibility. The point at which the course line crosses the circle of visibility 
is the predicted position of the vessel at the time of sighting the light. .The predicted 
time of arrival at this point is the predicted time of sighting the light. The direction 
of the light from this point is the predicted bearing at which the light should be sighted. 
Conversion of the true bearing to a relative bearing is usually helpful in sighting the 
light. The accuracy of the predictions depends upon the accuracy of the predicted 
range, and the accuracy of the predicted time and place of crossing the circle of visi- 
bility. If the course line crosses the circle of visibility at a small angle, a small lateral 
error in track may result in a large error of prediction, both of bearing and time. This 
is particularly apparent if the vessel is farther from the light than predicted, in which 
case the light might be passed without being sighted. Thus, if a light is not sighted 
at the predicted time, the error may be on the side of safety. However, such an in- 
terpretation should not be given unless confirmed by other information, for there is 
always the possibility of reduced range of visibility, or of the light being extinguished. 

When a light is first sighted, one might determine whether it 1s on the horizon by 
immediately reducing the height of eye by several feet, as by squatting or changing 
position to a lower height. If the light disappears, and reappears when the original 
height is resumed, it is on the horizon. This process 1s called bobbing a light. If a 
vessel has considerable vertical motion due to the condition of the sea, a light sighted 
on the horizon may alternately appear and disappear. This may lead the unwary to 
assign faulty characteristics and hence to err in its identification. The true character- 
istics should be observed after the distance has decreased, or by increasing the height 
of eye of the observer. 

917. Buoys.—The primary functions of buoys are to delineate channels, indicate 
shoals, mark obstructions, and warn the mariner of danger. 

The principal types of buoys used by the United States are illustrated in figure 
917, and described as follows: 

Can, a buoy built up of steel plates, in the shape of an ordinary cylindrical ‘‘tin”’ 
can. 

Nun, a buoy built up of steel plates, the above-water portion being in the shape 
of a truncated cone. 

Spar, a large log, trimmed, shaped, and appropriately painted. Some spar buoys 
of the same shape are constructed of steel. 

Bell, a stec! float surmounted by a short skeleton tower in which the bell is located. 
Older bell buoys are sounded by the motion of the buoys in the sea. In newer types 
the bells are struck by compressed gas or electrically operated hammers. <A gong buoy 
is similar to a bell buoy, but instead of a bell it has a set of gongs, each of which has a 
distinctive tone. 
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Whistle, a steel float sur- 
mounted by a _ small _ tower 
in which a whistle is located. 
Older whistle buoys are sounded - 
by the motion of the sea. In 
some newer buoys a trumpet 
is sounded electrically. 


ghted, a steel float sur- CAN SPAR NUN 


mounted by a skeleton tower 
with the light at the top. En- 
ergy for the light is provided by 
electric batteries or a tank of 
acetylene gas, located in the 
metal float. 

Combination, a buoy hav- 
ing more than one means of 
conveying intelligence, as a 
lighted bell buoy or lighted 
whistle buoy. 

Some unlighted buoys are 
fitted with reflectors to assist 
in their location and identi- 
fication by searchlight at night. 
The colors of the reflectors 
have the same significance as 
those of lights. Radar re- 
flectors are fitted to some | saa El a 
buoys to increase the strength rh tie LIGHTED SIoTLE 
of the returned signal. A buoy 
may be equipped with a marker —‘ Fiavre 917.—Principal buoy types used by United States. 
radiobeacon. 

Most maritime countries use either the lateral system of buoyage or the cardinal 
system, or both. In the lateral system, used on all navigable waters of the United 
States, the coloring, shape, numbering, and lighting of buoys indicate the direction to 
a danger relative to the course which should be followed. In the cardinal system the 
coloring, shape, and lighting of buoys indicate the direction to a danger relative to the 
buoy itself. The color, shape, lights, and numbers of buoys in the lateral system as 
used by the United States are determined relative to a direction from seaward. Along 
the coasts of the United States, the clockwise direction around the country is arbitrarily 
considered to be the direction ‘from seaward.”’ Some countries using the lateral 
system have methods of coloring their buoys and lights opposite to that of the United 
States. Appendix J treats this subject in greater detail. 

In United States waters the following distinctive system of identification is used: 

Red nun buoys mark the right side of channels for an inbound vessel, and obstruc- 
tions which should be kept to starboard. They have even numbers which increase 
from seaward. 

Black can buoys mark the left side of channels for an inbound vessel, and obstruc- 
tions which should be kept to port. They have odd numbers which increase from 
seaward. 

Red and black horizontally banded buoys mark junctions or bifurcations of channels, 
or an obstruction that can be passed on either side. The color (red or black) of the 
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top band and the shape (nun or can) indicate the side on which the buoy should be 
passed by a vessel proceeding along the principal channel. 

Black and white vertically striped buoys mark the center of a channel and should 
be passed close aboard. These ‘“‘mid-channel buoys” may be either nuns or cans. 

In fairways and channels solid red or solid black buoys have numbers. Others 
mav have letter designations. Along channels certain numbers may be omitted to 
maintain the approximate sequence on both sides of the channels. 

Lights. Red lights are used only on red buoys and buoys with a red band at the 
top, green lights are used only on black buoys and buoys with a black band at the top. 
White lights are used on any buoys without significance. Lights on red and black buoys, 
if not fixed, are always regularly flashing or regularly occulting. Quick flashing lights 
are used when a light of distinct cautionary significance is desired, as at a sharp turn 
or constriction in the channel. Interrupted quick flashing lights are used on red and 
black horizontally banded buoys. White short-long flashing lights are used on black 
and white vertically striped buoys. | 

Special purpose buoys. White buoys mark anchorages. Yellow buovs mark quar- 
antine anchorages. White buoys with green tops are used in dredging and survey 
operations. Black and white horizontally banded buoys mark fish net areas. Yellow 
and black vertically striped buoys mark seadromes. White and orange banded, either 
horizontally or vertically, are used for special purposes. 

Wreck buoys are generally placed on the seaward or channel side, as near the wreck 
as conditions permit. The possibility of the wreck having shifted position due to sea 
action since the buoy was placed should not be overlooked. 

Station buoys, are placed close to some lightships and important buoys to mark 
the position if the regular aid is not at the assigned position. Such buoys are colored 
and numbered the same as the regular aid, lightship station buoys having the letters 
“LS” above the initials of the station. 

Buoys are secured by anchor, and swing in a circle of small radius as the current 
changes. In this respect, they are inferior to fixed aids for position fixing. They may 
be shifted, carried away, capsized, or sunk. Lighted buoys may be extinguished and 
sound buoys may not function. 

Dates shown in hght lists for seasonal buoys are approximations which vary with 
local conditions. 

918. Fog signals.— Any sound-producing device may serve as a fog signal to warn 
the mariner of danger or to assist him in establishing the position of his vessel. Ifa 
fog signal is to be fully effective for the second of these functions, the mariner must 
be able to recognize it as a fog signal and to know from what point it is sounded. 
Bells, whistles, etc., which are sounded by action of the sea are erratic in operation, 
and positive identification is not always possible. At most lighthouses and lightships 
fog signals are operated by mechanical means, providing a definite sequence of sounds 
and silent periods resembling the characteristics of lights. The sequence, stated in the 
light list, is an aid to identification. The distinctive sound of each type of signal 
apparatus is helpful in this respect. About 600 fog signals are maintained by the 
United States Coast Guard. These are of the following types: 

Bell, sounded by means of a hammer actuated by hand, descending weight, com- 
pressed gas, or electricity. 

Diaphone, a device producing sound by means of a slotted reciprocating piston 
actuated by compressed air. ‘“I'wo-tone”’ diaphones produce a blast with a high pitch 
followed by a lower pitch. 
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Diaphragm horn, a device producing sound by means of a disk diaphragm vibrated 
by compressed air, steam, or electricity. Duplex or triplex units produce simultaneous 
sounds of different pitch, resulting in a chime signal. 

Reed horn, a device producing sound by means of a steel reed vibrated by 
compressed alr. 

Siren, a device producing sound by means of either a disk or a cup-shaped rotor 
actuated by compressed air, steam, or electricity. 

Whistle, producing sound by compressed air or steam emitted through a circular 
slot into a cylindrical bell chamber. 

Radiobeacons, radar, and other electronic aids to navigation can be of considerable 
assistance to a vessel equipped to use them. 


Tides and Currents 


919. Tidal effects.—The daily rise and fall of the tide, with its attendant flood 
and ebb of tidal current, is familiar to every mariner. He is aware, also, that at high 
water and low water the depth of water is momentarily constant, a condition called 
stand. Similarly, there is a moment of slack water as a tidal current reverses direction. 
As 8 general rule, the change in height or the current speed is at first very slow, increasing 
to a maximum about midway between the two extremes, and then decreasing again. 
If plotted against time, the height of tide or speed of a tidal current takes the general 
form of a sine curve. Sample curves, and more complete information about causes, 
types, and features of tides and tidal currents, are given in chapter XXXI. Ocean 
(nontidal) currents are discussed in chapter XXXII. The present chapter is con- 
cerned primarily with the application of tides and currents to piloting, and predicting 
the tidal conditions that might be encountered at any given time. 

Although tides and tidal currents are caused by the same phenomena, the time 
relationship between them varies considerably from place to place. For instance, if 
an estuary has a wide entrance and does not extend far inland, the time of maximum 
speed of current occurs at about the mid time between high water and low water. 
However, if an extensive tidal basin is connected to the sea by a small opening, the 
maximum current may occur at about the time of high water or low water outside the 
basin, when the difference in height is maximum. 

The height of tide should not be confused with depth of water. For reckoning 
tides a reference level is selected. Soundings shown on the largest-scale charts are the 
vertical distances from this level to the bottom. At any time the actual depth is this 
charted depth plus the height of tide. In most places the reference level is some form 
of low water. But all low waters at a place are not the same height, and the selected 
reference level is seldom the lowest tide that occurs at the place. When lower tides 
occur, these are indicated by a negative sign. Thus, at a spot where the charted depth is 
15 feet, the actual depth is 15 feet plus height of tide. When the tide is three feet, the 
depth is 15+3=18 feet. When it is (—)1 foot, the depth is 15—1—14 feet. It is 
well to remember that the actual depth can be less than the charted depth. In an area 
where there is a considerable range of tide (the difference between high water and low 
water), the height of tide might be an important consideration in using soundings 
to assist in determining position, or whether the vessel is in safe water. 

One should remember that heights given in the tide tables are predictions, and that 
when conditions vary considerably from those used in making the predictions, the 
heights shown may be considerably in error. Heights lower than predicted are par- 
ticularly to be anticipated when the atmospheric pressure is higher than normal, or 
when there is a persistent strong offshore wind. Along coasts where there is a large 
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inequality between the two high or two low tides during a tidal day the height predictions 
are less reliable than elsewhere. . 

The current encountered in pilot waters is due primarily to tidal action, but 
other causes are sometimes present. The tidal current tables give the best prediction 
of total current, regardless of cause. The predictions for a river may be considerably 
in error following heavy rains or a drought. The effect of current is to alter the course 
and speed made good over the bottom (art. 807). Due to the configuration of land (or 
shoal areas) and water, the set and drift may vary considerably over different parts of a 
harbor. Since this is generally an area in which small errors in position of a vessel are 
of considerable importance to its safety, a knowledge of predicted currents can be 
critical, particularly if the visibility is reduced by fog, snow, etc. If the vessel is pro- 
ceeding at reduced speed, the effect of current with respect to distance traveled is 
greater than normal. Strong currents are particularly to be anticipated in narrow 
passages connecting larger bodies of water. Currents of more than five knots are 
encountered from time to time in the Golden Gate at San Francisco. Currents of more 
than 13 knots sometimes occur at Sevmour Narrows, British Columbia. 

In straight portions of rivers and channels the strongest currents usually occur in 
the middle, but in curved portions the swiftest currents (and deepest water) usually 
occur near the outer edge of the curve. Countercurrents and eddies may occur on 
either side of the main current of a river or narrow passage, especially near obstructions 
and in bights. 

In general, the range of tide and the speed of tidal current are at a minimum upon 
the open ocean or along straight coasts. The greatest tidal effects are usually en- 
countered in rivers, bays, harbors, inlets, bights, etc. A vessel proceeding along a 
coast can be expected to encounter stronger sets toward or away from the shore while 
passing an indentation than when the coast is straight. 

920. Predictions of tides and currents to be expected at various places are pub- 
lished annually by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. These are supplemented 
by nine sets of Tidal Current Charts, each set consisting of 12 charts, one for each hour 
of the tidal cycle. On these charts the set of the current at various places in the area is 
shown by arrows, and the.drift by numbers. Since these are average conditions, they 
indicate in a general way the tidal conditions on any day and during any year. They 
are designed to be used with the tidal current tables (except those for New York Harbor, 
which are used with the tide tables). These charts are available for Boston Harbor, 
Narragansett Bay to Nantucket Sound, Long Island Sound and Block Island Sound, 
New York Harbor, Delaware Bay and River, Tampa Bay, San Francisco Bay, Puget 
Sound (northern part), and Puget Sound (southern part). Current arrows are some- 
times shown on nautical charts. These represent average conditions and should not 
be considered reliable predictions of the conditions to be encountered at any given time. 
When a strong current sets over an irregular bottom, or meets an opposing current, 
ripples may occur on the surface. These are called tide rips. Areas where they occur 
frequently are shown on charts. 

Usually, the mariner obtains tidal information from tide and tidal current tables. 
However, if these are not available, or if they do not include information at a desired 
place, the mariner may be able to obtain locally the mean high water lunitidal interval 
or the high water fulland change. The approximate tome of high water can be found by 
adding either interval to the time of transit (either upper or lower) of the moon (art. 
2104). Low water occurs approximately \ tidal day (about 6°12") before and after 
the time of high water. The actual interval varies somewhat from day to day, but 
approximate results can be obtained in this manner. Similar information for tidal 
currents (lunicurrent interval) is seldom available. 
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921. Tide tables for various parts of the world are published in four volumes by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Each volume is arranged as follows: 

Table 1 contains a complete list of the predicted times and heights of the tide for 
each day of the year at a number of places designated as reference stations. 

Table 2 gives differences and ratios which can be used to modify the tidal informa- 
tion for the reference stations to make it applicable to a relatively large number of 
subordinate stations. 

Table 3 provides information for use in finding the approximate height of the tide 
at any time between high water and low water. 

Table 4 is @ sunrise-sunset table at five-day intervals for various latitudes from 
76°N to 60°S (40°S in one volume). 

Table 5 provides an adjustment to convert the local mean time of table 4 to zone or 
standard time. 

Table 6 (two volumes only) gives the zone time of moonrise and moonset for each 
day of the year at certain selected places. 

Table 7 gives certain astronomical data. In the two volumes not having moon- 
rise-moonset tables, this is table 6. 

Extracts from tables 1, 2, and 3 for the East Coast of North and South America 
are given in appendix T. Before the edition having predictions for 1958, the arrange- 
ment of tables 1 and 2 were somewhat different than shown. 

922. Tide predictions for reference stations.—The first page of appendix T is the 
table 1 daily predictions for New York (The Battery) for the first quarter of 1958. 
As indicated at the bottom of the page, times are for Kastern Standard Time (+5 zone, 
time meridian 75° W). Daylight saving time is not used. Times are given on the 
24-hour basis. The tidal reference level for this station is mean low water. 

For each day, the date and day of week are given, and the time and height of each 
high and low water are given in chronological order. Although high and low waters 
are not labeled as such, they can be distinguished by the relative heights given immed- 
iately to the right of the times. Since two high tides and two low tides occur each tidal 
day, the type of tide at this place is semidiurnal (art. 3105). The tidal day being 
longer. than the ciml day (because of the revolution of the moon eastward around the 
earth), any given tide occurs later from day to day. Thus, on Saturday, March 22, 
1958, the first tide that occurs is the lower low water (—0.3 foot at 0333). The follow- 
ing high water (lower high water) is 4.1 feet above the reference level (a 4.4 foot rise 
from the preceding low water), and occurs at 0929. This is followed by the higher 
low water (—0.2 feet) at 1540, and then the higher high water of 4.4 feet at 2143. 
The cycle is repeated on the following day with variations in height, and later times. 

Because of later times of corresponding tides from day to day, certain days have 
only one high water or only one low water. Thus, on January 9 high tides occur at 
1051 and 2329. The next following high tides are at 1146 on January 10 and 0024 on 
January 11. Thus, only one high tide occurs on January 10, the previous one being 
shortly before midnight on the ninth, and the next one occurring early in the morning 
of the eleventh, as shown. 

923. Tide predictions for subordinate stations.—The second page of appendix T 
is a page of table 2 of the tide tables. For each subordinate station listed, the following 
information is given: 

Number. The stations are listed in geographical order and given consecutive 
numbers. At the end of each volume an alphabetical listing is given, and for each 
entry the consecutive number is shown, to assist in finding the entry in table 2. 

Place. The list of places includes both subordinate and reference stations, the 
latter being given in bold type. 
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Position. The approximate latitude and longitude are given to assist in locating 
the station. The latitude is north or south, and the longitude east or west, depending 
upon the letters (N, S, E, W) next above the entry. These may not be the same as 
those at the top of the column. 

Differences. The differences are to be applied to the predictions for the reference 
station shown in bold capitals next above the entry on the page. Time and height differ- 
ences are given separately for high and low waters. Where differences are omitted, 
they are either unreliable or unknown. 

The time difference is the number of hours and minutes to be applied to the time 
at the reference station to find the time of the corresponding tide at the subordinate 
station. This interval is added if preceded by a plus sign (+), and subtracted if 
preceded by a minus sign (—). Special conditions occurring at a few stations are 
indicated by footnotes on the applicable pages. In some instances, the corresponding 
tide falls on a different daté at reference and subordinate stations. 

Height differences are shown in a variety of ways. For most entries separate 
height differences in feet are given for high water and low water. These are applied 
to the height given for the reference station. In many cases a ratio is given for either 
high water or low water, or both. The height at the reference station is multiplied 
by this ratio to find the height at the subordinate station. For a few stations, both a 
ratio and difference are given. In this case the height at the reference station is first 
multiplied by the ratio, and the difference is then applied. An example is given in 
each volume of tide tables. Special conditions are indicated in the table or by footnote. 
Thus, a footnote on the second page of appendix T indicates that ‘Values for the 
Hudson River above George Washington Bridge are based upon averages for the six 
months May to. October, when the fresh-water discharge is a minimum.” 

Ranges. Various ranges are given, as indicated in the tables. In each case this 
is the difference in height between high water and low water for the tides indicated. 

Example.—List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at Yonkers, 
(No. 1581) on January 10, 1958. 


Solution.— 

Date January 10, 1958 

Subordinate station Yonkers 

Reference station New York 

High water time difference (+) 15097 

Low water time difference (+) 1°10" 

High water height difference (—) 0.7 ft. 

Low water height difference 0.0 ft. 

New York Yonkers 

HW 2329 (9th) 4.4 ft. 0038 3.7 ft. 
LW 0525 (—) 0.6 ft. 0635 (—) 0.6 ft. 
HW 1146 4.6 ft. 1255 3.9 ft. 
LW 1758 (—) 0.8 ft. 1908 (—) 0.8 ft. 


924. Finding height of tide at any time.—Table 3 of the tide tables provides means 
for determining the approximate height of tide at any time. It is based upon the 
assumption that a plot of height versus time is a sine curve (art. 040). Instructions 
for use of the table are given in a footnote below the table, which is reproduced in 
appendix T. 

Ezample 1.—Find the height of tide at Yonkers (No. 1581) at 1000 on January 10, 
1958. 
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Solution.—The given time is between the low water at 0635 and the high water 
at 1255 (example of art. 923). Therefore, the tide is rising. The duration of rise is 
1255—0635=6520". The range of tide is 3.9—(—0.6)=4.5 feet. The given time 
is 2"°55™ before high water, the nearest tide. Enter the upper part of the table with 
duration of rise 6"20™, and follow the line horizontally to 2°57" (the nearest tabulated 
value to 2°55"). Follow this column vertically downward to the entry 2.0 feet in 
the line for a range of tide of 4.5 feet. This is the correction to be applied to the nearest 
tide. Since the nearest tide is high water, subtract 2.0 from 3.9 feet. The answer, 
1.9 feet, is the height of tide at the given time. 

Answer.—Ht. of tide at 1000, 1.9 ft. 

Interpolation in this table is not considered justified. 

It may be desired to know at what time a given depth of water will occur. In 
this case, the problem is solved in reverse. 

Example 2.—The captain of a vessel drawing 22 feet wishes to pass over a tempo- 
rary obstruction near Days Point, Weehawken (No. 1571), having a charted depth of 21 
feet, passage to be made during the morning of January 10, 1958. 

Required.—The earliest time after 0800 that this passage can be made, allowing. 
a safety margin of two feet. 

Solution.—The least acceptable depth of water is 24 feet, which is three feet more 
than the charted depth. Therefore, the height of tide must be three feet or more. At 
the New York reference station a low tide of (—)0.6 foot occurs at 0525, followed 
by a high tide of 4.6 feet at 1146. At Days Point the corresponding low tide is (—) 0.6 
foot at 0548, and the high tide is 4.4 feet at 1210. The duration of rise is 6"22™, and 
the range of tide is 5.0 feet. The least acceptable tide is 3.0 feet, or 1.4 feet less than 
high tide. Enter the lower part of table 3 with range 5.0 feet and follow the horizontal 
line until 1.5 feet is reached (the nearest tabulated value to 1.4 feet). Follow this 
column vertically upward until the value of 2°19™ is reached on the line for a duration 
of 6°20" (the nearest tabulated value to 6°22"). The minimum depth will occur 
about 2°19™ before high water, or at about 0951. 

Answer.—A depth of 24 feet occurs at 0951. 

If the range of tide is more than 20 feet, half the range (one third if the range is 
greater than 40 feet) is used to enter table 3, and the correction to height is doubled 
(trebled if one third is used). 

A diagram for a graphical solution is given in figure 924. Eye interpolation can 
be used if desired. The steps in this solution are as follows: 

1. Enter the upper graph with the duration of rise or fall. This is represented 
by a horizontal line. 

2. Find the intersection of this line and the curve representing the interval from 
the nearest low water (point A). 

3. From A, follow a vertical line to the sine curve of the lower diagram (point B). 

4. From B, follow horizontally to the vertical line representing the range of tide 
(point C). 

5. Using C, read the correction from the series of curves. 

6. Add (algebraically) the correction of step 5 to the low water height, to find the 
height at the given time. 

The problem illustrated in figure 924 is similar to that of example 1 given above. 
The duration of rise is 6°25", and the interval from low water is 5°23". The range of 
tide is 6.1 feet. The correction (by interpolation) is 5.7 feet. If the height of the pre- 
ceding low tide is (—)0.2 foot, the height of tide af the given time is (—)0.2+5.7=5.5 
feet. To solve example 2 by the graph, enter the lower graph and find the intersection 
of the vertical line representing 5.0 feet and the curve representing 3.6 feet (the. mini- 
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mum acceptable height above low water). From this point follow horizontally to the 
sine curve, and then vertically to the horizontal line in the upper figure representing the 
duration of rise of 6°22™. From the curve, determine the interval 4°10". The earliest 
time is about 4"10™ after low water, or at about 0958. 

925. Tidal current tables are somewhat similar to tide tables, but the coverage is 
less extensive, being given in two volumes. Each volume is arranged as follows: 

Table 1 contains a complete list of predicted times of maximum currents and slack, 
with the velocity (speed) of the maximum currents, for a number of reference stations. 

Table 2 gives differences, ratios, and other information related to a relatively large 
number of subordinate stations. | 

Table 3 provides information for use in finding the speed of the current at any time 
between tabulated entries in tables 1 and 2. 

Table 4 gives the number of minutes the current does not exceed stated amounts, 
for various maximum speeds. 

Table 5 (Atlantic Coast of North America only) gives information on rotary tidal 
currents. 

Each volume contains additional useful information related to currents. Extracts 
from the tables for the Atlantic Coast of North America are given in appendix U. 
Before the edition having predictions for 1958, the arrangement of tables 1 and 2 were 
somewhat different than shown. 

926. Tidal current predictions for reference stations.—The excerpts of appendix 
U are for The Narrows, New York Harbor. Times are given on the 24-hour basis, for 
meridian 75° W. 

For each day, the date and day of week are given, with complete current information. 
Since the cycle is repeated twice each tidal day, currents at this place are semidiurnal. 
On most days there are four slack waters and four maximum currents, two of them 
floods (f) and two of them ebbs (e). However, since the tidal day is longer than the 
civil day, the corresponding condition occurs later from day to day, and on certain 
days there are only three slack waters or three maximum currents. At some places, 
the current on some days runs maximum flood twice, but ebb only once, a minimum 
flood occurring in place of the second ebb. The tables show this information. 

As indicated by appendix U, the sequence of currents at The Narrows on Wednes- 
day, February 26, 1958, is as follows: 

0000 Flood current, 8" after maximum velocity (speed). 

0300 Slack, ebb begins. 

0625 Maximum ebb of 1.6 knots, setting 160°. 

1019 Slack, flood begins. 

1217 Maximum flood of 1.1 knots, setting 340°. 

1512 Slack, ebb begins. 

1840 Maximum ebb of 1.5 knots, setting 160°. 

2216 Slack, flood begins. 

2400 Flood current, 42™ before maximum velocity (speed). 

Only one maximum flood occurs on this day, the previous one having occurred 8 
minutes before the day began, and the following one predicted for 42 minutes after the 
day ends. 

927. Tidal current predictions for subordinate stations.—For each subordinate 
station listed in table 2 of the tidal current tables, the following information is given: 

Number. The stations are listed in geographical order and given consecutive num- 
bers, as in the tide tables (art. 923). At the end of each volume an alphabetical listing 
is given, and for each entry the consecutive number is shown, to assist in finding the 
entry in table 2. 

348607 O—58——18 
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Place. The list of places includes both subordinate and reference stations, the 
latter being given in bold type. 

Position. The approximate latitude and longitude are given to assist in locating 
the station. The latitude is north or south and the longitude east or west as indi- 
cated by the letters (N, S, E, W) next above the entry. The current given is for the 
center of the channel unless another location is indicated by the station name. 

Time difference. Two time differences are tabulated. One is the number of hours 
and minutes to be applied to the tabulated times of slack water at the reference station 
to find the times of slack waters at the subordinate station. The other time difference 
is applied to the times of maximum current at the reference station to find the times of 
the corresponding maximum current at the subordinate station. The intervals, which 
are added or subtracted in accordance with their signs, include any difference in time 
between the two stations, so that the answer is correct for the standard time of the subor- 
dinate station. Limited application and special conditions are indicated by footnotes. 

Velocity (speed) ratios. Speed of the current at the subordinate station is found 
by multiplying the speed at the reference station by the tabulated ratio. Separate 
ratios may be given for flood and ebb currents. Special conditions are indicated 
by footnotes. 

As indicated in appendix U, the currents at Chelsea Docks (No. 1005) can be found 
by adding 1°30™ for slack water and 1°40" for maximum current to the times for The 
Narrows, and multiplying flood currents by 0.9 and ebb currents by 1.2. Applying 
these to the values for Wednesday, February 26, 1958, the sequence is as follows: 

0000 Flood current, 1°32" before maximum velocity (speed). 

0132 Maximum flood of 1.4 knots, setting 010°. 

0430 Slack, ebb begins. 

0805 Maximum ebb of 1.9 knots. 

1149 Slack, flood begins. 

1357 Maximum flood of 1.0 knots, setting 010°. 

1642 Slack, ebb begins. 

2020 Maximum ebb of 1.8 knots. 

2346 Slack, flood begins. 

2400 Flood current, 14™ after slack. 

928. Finding speed of tidal current at any time.—Table 3 of the tidal current 
tables provides means for determining the approximate velocity (speed) at any time. 
Instructions for its use are given below the table, which is reproduced in appendix U. 

Example 1.—Find the speed of the current at Chelsea Docks at 1500 on February 
26, 1958. 

Solution.—The given time is between the maximum flood of 1.0 knots at 1357 and 
the slack at 1642 (art. 927). The interval between slack and maximum current (1642 
— 1357) is 2°45". The interval between slack and the desired time (1642— 1500) is 1°42™, 
Enter the table (A) with 2°40” at the top, and 1°40” at the left side (the nearest tabulated 
values to 2°45™ and 1542™, respectively), and find the factor 0.8 in the body of the 
table. The approximate speed at 1500 is 0.8X1.0=0.8 knot, and it is flooding. 

Answer.—Speed 0.8 kn. 

It may be desired to determine the period during which the current is less (or 
greater) than a given amount. Table 4 of the tidal current tables can be used to de- 
termine the period during which the speed does not exceed 0.5 knot. For greater 
speeds, and for more accurate results under some conditions, table 3 of the tidal current 
tables can be used, solving by reversing the process used in example 1. 

Example 2.—During what period on the evening of February 26, 1958, does the 
ebb current equal or exceed 1.0 knot at Chelsea Docks? 
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Solution.—The maximum ebb of 1.8 knots occurs at 2020. This is preceded by a 
slack at 1642, and followed by the next slack at 2346. The interval between the earlier 
slack and the maximum ebb is 3538", and the interval between the ebb and following 
slack is 3°26™. The desired factor is i B=0.6. Enter table A with 3°40™ (the nearest 


tabulated value to 3°38™) at the top, and follow down the column to 0.6 (midway 
between 0.5 and 0.7). At the left margin the interval between slack and the desired 
time is found to be 1°30™ (midway between 1°20™ and 1°40™). Therefore, the current 
becomes 1.0 knot at 1642+ 1°307=1812. Next, enter table A with 3"20™ (the nearest 
tabulated value to 3"26™) at the top, and follow down the column to 0.6. Follow this 
line to the left margin, where the interval between slack and desired time is found to 
be 1520". Therefore, the current is 1.0 knot or greater until 2346—1"20"=2226. If 
the two intervals between maximum current and slack were nearest the same 20™ 
interval, table A would have to be entered only once. 

Answer.—The speed equals or exceeds 1.0 knot between 1812 and 2226. 

929. Current diagrams.—A current diagram is a graph showing the speed of the 
current along a channel at different stages of the tidal current cycle. The current 
tables include such diagrams for Boston Harbor; Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds (one 
diagram); East River, New York; New York Harbor; Delaware Bay and River (one 
diagram); Chesapeake Bay; South San Francisco Bay; and North San Francisco Bay. 
The diagram for New York Harbor is reproduced in appendix U. 

On this diagram each vertical line represents a given instant identified in terms 
of the number of hours before or after slack at The Narrows. Each horizontal line 
represents a distance from Ambrose Channel Entrance, measured along the usually- 
traveled route. The names along the left margin are placed at the correct distances 
from Ambrose Channel Entrance. The current is for the center of the channel opposite 
these points. The intersection of any vertical line with any horizontal line represents 
a given moment in the current cycle at a given place in the channel. If this inter- 
section is in a shaded area, the current is flooding; if in an unshaded area, it is ebbing. 
The speed in knots can be found by interpolation (if necessary) between the numbers 
given in the body of the diagram. The given values are averages. To find the value 
at any given time, multiply the speed found from the diagram by the ratio of mazi- 
mum speed of the current involved to the maximum shown on the diagram, both values 
being taken for The Narrows. If the diurnal inequality is large, the accuracy can be 
improved by altering the width of the shaded area to fit conditions. The diagram 
covers 1% current cycles, so that the right-hand third is a duplication of the left-hand 
third. 

If the current for a single station is desired, table 1 or 2 should be used. The 
current diagrams are intended for use in either of two ways: First, to determine a 
favorable time for passage through the channel. Second, to find the average current 
to be expected during any passage through the channel. For both of these uses a 
number of ‘‘speed lines” are provided. When the appropriate line is transferred to the 
correct part of the diagram, the current to be encountered during passage is indicated 
along the line. 

Ezample.—During the morning of January 10, 1958, a ship is to leave Pier 83 at 
W. 42nd St., and proceed down the bay at ten knots. 

Required.—(1) Time to get underway to take maximum advantage of a favorable 
current, allowing 15 minutes to reach mid channel. 

(2) Average speed over the bottom during passage down the bay. 

Solution.—(1) Transfer the line (slope) for ten knots southbound to the diagram, 
locating it so that it is centered on the unshaded ebb current section between W. 42nd 
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St. and Ambrose Channel Entrance. This line crosses a horizontal line through W. 
42nd St. about one-third of the distance between the vertical lines representing three 
and two hours, respectively, after ebb begins at The Narrows. The setting is not 
critical. Any time within about half an hour of the correct time will result in about the 
same current. Between the points involved, the entire speed line is in the ebb current 
area. 

(2) Table 1 indicates that on the morning of January 10 ebb begins at The Narrows 
at 0050. Two hours forty minutes after ebb begins, the time is 0330. Therefore, the 
ship should reach mid channel at 0330. It should get underway 15 minutes earlier, 
at 0310. 

(3) To find the average current, determine the current at intervals (as every two 
miles), add, and divide by the number of entries. 


Distance Current 
18 1.2 
16 1.4 
14 1.9 
12 1.5 
10 2.0 

8 1.9 
6 1.3 
4 1.2 
2 1.4 
0 1.2 
sum 14.8 


The sum of 14.8 is for ten entries. The average is therefore 14.8--10=1.5 knots. 

(4) This value of current is correct only if the ebb current is an average one. 
From table 1 the maximum ebb involved is 2.2 knots. From the diagram the maximum 
value at The Narrows is 2.0 knots. Therefore, the average current found in step (3) 
should be increased by the ratio 2.2+2.0=1.1. The average for the run is therefore 
1.5X1.1=1.6 knots. Speed over the bottom is 10+1.6=11.6 knots. 

Answers.—(1) T 0315, (2) S 11.6 kn. 

In the example, an ebb current is carried throughout the run. If the transferred 
speed line had been partly in a flood current area, all ebb currents (those increasing 
the ship’s speed) should be given a positive sign (+), and all flood currents a negative 
sign (—). A separate ratio should be determined for each current (flood or ebb), and 
applied to the entries for that current. In Chesapeake Bay it is not unusual for an 
outbound vessel to encounter three or even four separate currents during passage down 
the bay. Under the latter condition, it is good practice to multiply each current taken 
from the diagram by the ratio for the current involved. 

If the time of starting the passage is fixed, and the current during passage 1s 
desired, the starting time is identified in terms of the reference tidal cycle. The 
speed line is then drawn through the intersection of this vertical time line and the 
horizontal line through the place. The average current is then determined in the same 
manner as when the speed line is located as described above. 


Miscellaneous 


930. Allowing for turning characteristics of vessel.—When precise piloting is 
necessary (as in an area where maneuvering space is limited, when a specified anchorage 
is approached, or when steaming in formation with other ships), the turning char- 
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acteristics of the vessel should be consid- al Cours? 
ered. That is, a ship does not complete Ee oie meg WO ae 
a turn instantaneously, but follows a A 
curve the characteristics of which depend End of Turn 
upon the vessel’s length, beam, underwater 
contour, draft, etc. From the moment 
the rudder is put over until the new 
course is reached, the vessel moves a cer- 
tain distance in the direction of the origi- 
nal course. This distance is called ad- 
vance. The distance the vessel moves 
perpendicular to the original course line 
during the turn is called transfer. These 
terms are illustrated in figure 930a. The 
amount of advance and transfer for a 
given vessel depends primarily upon the 
amount of rudder used and the angle 
through which the ship is to be turned. 
The speed of the vessel has little ef- 
fect. Allowance for advance and trans- 
fer is illustrated in the following example. | 
Example (fig. 930b).—A ship proceeding on course 100° is to turn 60° to the left 
to come on a range which will guide it up a channel. For a 60° turn and the amount 
of rudder used, the advance is 920 yards and the transfer is 350 yards. 


= Advance ————> 


Original Course 


FIGURE 930a.—Advance and transfer. 


FicureE 930b.—Allowing for advance and transfer. 
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Required.—The bearing of flagpole “FP.’’ when the rudder is put over. 

Solution.—(1) Extend the original course line, AB. 

(2) At a perpendicular distance of 350 yards, the transfer, draw a line A’B’ 
parallel to the original course line AB. The point of intersection, C, of A’B’ with the 
new course line (located by the range) is the place at which the turn is to be completed. 

(3) From C draw a perpendicular, CD, to the original course line, intersecting it 
at D. 

(4) From D measure the advance, 920 yards, back along the original course line. 
This locates FE, the point at which the turn should be started. 

(5) The direction of ‘“FP.”’ from E, 058°, is the bearing when the turn should be 
started. 

Answer.—B 058°. 

931. Anchoring.—If a vessel is to anchor at a predetermined point, as in an as- 
signed berth, an established procedure should be followed to insure accuracy of placing 
the anchor. In the case of naval vessels, it is desired that the error not exceed ten yards. 
This requires a high order of navigational accuracy. Several procedures have been 
devised. The following is representative (fig. 931). 
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FiaurE 931.—Anchoring. 
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The position selected for anchoring is located on the chart. The direction of 
approach is then determined, considering limitations of land, shoals, other vessels, ete. 
Where conditions permit, the approach should be made heading into the current or, 
if the wind has a greater effect upon the vessel, into the wind. It is desirable to ap- 
proach from such direction that a prominent object, or preferably a range, is available 
dead shead to serve as a steering guide. It is also desirable to have a range or promi- 
nent object near the beam at the point of letting go the anchor. If practicable a 
straight approach of at least 500 yards should be provided to permit the vessel to 
steady on the required course. The track is then drawn in, allowing for advance and 
transfer during any turns. 

Next, a circle is drawn with the selected position of the anchor as the center, and 
with a radius equal to the distance between the hawsepipe and pelorus, alidade, etc., 
used for measuring bearings. The intersection of this circle and the approach track, 
point A, is the position of the vessel (bearing-measuring instrument) at the moment 
of letting go. A number of arcs of circles are then drawn and labeled as shown in figure 
931. The desired position of the anchor is the common center of these arcs. The 
selected radii may be chosen at will. Those shown in figure 931 have been found to 
be generally suitable. In each case the distance indicated is from the small circle. 
Turning bearings may also be indicated. 

During the approach to the anchorage, fixes are plotted at frequent intervals, the 
measurement and plotting of bearings going on continuously, usually to the nearest 
half or quarter degree. The navigator advises the captain of any tendency of the vessel 
to drift from the desired track, so that adjustments can be made. The navigator 
also keeps the captain informed of the distance to go, to permit adjustment of the speed 
so that the vessel will be nearly dead in the water when the anchor is let go. 

At the moment of letting go, the position of the vessel should be determined as 
accurately as possible, preferably by two simultaneous horizontal sextant angles, or 
by simultaneous or nearly simultaneous bearings of a number of prominent landmarks. 

A number of variations may suggest themselves. One occasionally mentioned is 
as follows: An inverted compass rose (0° at south) is placed around each landmark used. 
A thumb tack with an attached thread is inserted at the symbol of two landmarks. One 
observer continually notes the bearing of each object. Alternately they call out the 
bearings. The navigator takes one thread in each hand and maintains a slight strain. 
As each bearing is called out, he adjusts the appropriate thread by means of the reverse 
compass rose. The point of intersection of the two threads is the position of the vessel. 
By this means the ship can be ‘‘walked in’ to the anchorage. This method is particu- 
larly to be recommended when one landmark is on each bow. 

The exact procedure to use depends upon local conditions, number and training 
of available personnel, equipment, and personal preference of individuals concerned. 
Whatever the procedure, it should be carefully planned, and any needed advance 
preparations should be made early enough to avoid haste and the attendant danger of 
making a mistake. Teamwork is important. Each person involved should under- 
stand precisely what is expected of him. 

932. Piloting and electronies.—Many of the familiar electronic aids to navigation 
are used primarily in piloting. The radio direction finder provides bearings through 
fog and at greater distance from the aids. Distance finding stations provide distances 
which might not otherwise be available. The sonic depth finder provides frequent or 
continuous soundings. Radar provides bearings, distances, and information on the 
location and identity of various targets. Some of the longer-range systems such as 
loran, consol, and Decca extend piloting techniques far to sea, where nearness of shoals 
and similar dangers is not a problem. Electronic aids, whether applicable primarily 
to piloting or to other forms of navigation, are discussed in part three (chs. X-XIII). 
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933. Practical piloting.—In pilot waters, navigation is primarily an art. It is 
essential that the principles explained in this chapter be mastered and applied in- 
telligently. From every experience the wise navigator acquires additional knowledge 
and improves his judgment. The mechanical following of a set procedure should not 
be expected to produce satisfactory results always. 

While piloting, the successful navigator is somewhat of an opportunist, fitting his 
technique to the situation at hand. If a vessel is steaming in a large area having 
relatively weak currents and moderate traffic, like Chesapeake Bay, fixes may be 
obtained at relatively long intervals, with a dead reckoning plot between. In a narrow 
channel with swift currents and heavy traffic, like the East River between Manhattan 
and Long Island, New York City, an almost continuous fix is needed. In such an 
area the navigator may draw the desired track on the chart and obtain fixes every 
few minutes, or even seconds, directing the vessel back on the track as it begins to drift 
to one side. 

If the navigator is to traverse unfamiliar waters, he studies the chart, sailing direc- 
tions or coast pilot, tide and tidal current tables, and light lists to familiarize himself with 
local conditions. The experienced navigator learns to interpret the signs around him. 
The ripple of water around buoys and other obstructions, the direction and angle of 
tilt of buoys, the direction at which vessels ride at anchor, provide meaningful informa- 
tion regarding currents. The wise navigator learns to interpret such signs when the 
position of his vessel is not in doubt. When visibility is poor, or available information 
is inconsistent, the ability developed at favorable times can be of great value. 

With experience, a navigator learns when a danger angle or danger bearing is useful, 
and what ranges are reliable and how they should be used. However familiar one is 
with an area, he should not permit himself to become careless in the matter of timing 
lights for identification, plotting his progress on a chart, or keeping a good recent position. 
Fog sometimes creeps in unnoticed, obscuring landmarks before one realizes its presence. 
A series of frequent fixes obtained while various aids are visible provides valuable 
information on position and current. 

Practical piloting requires a thorough familiarity with principles involved and 
local conditions, constant alertness, and judgment. A study of avoidable groundings 
reveals that in most cases the problem is not lack of knowledge, but failure to use or 
interpret available information. Among the more common errors are: 

1. Failure to obtain or evaluate soundings. 

2. Failure to identify aids to navigation. 

3. Failure to use all available navigational aids. 

4. Failure to correct charts. 

5. Failure to adjust a magnetic compass or maintain an accurate table of cor- 
rections. 

6. Failure to apply deviation, or error in its application. 

7. Failure to apply variation, or to allow for change in variation. 

8. Failure to check gyro and magnetic compass readings at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

9. Failure to keep a dead reckoning plot. 

10. Failure to plot information received. 

11. Failure to properly evaluate information received. 

12. Poor judgment. 

13. Failure to do own navigating (following another vessel). 

14. Failure to obtain and use information available on charts and in various 
publications. 
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15. Poor ship organization. 
16. Failure to “keep ahead of the vessel.” | 
Further discussion on practical piloting is given in chapter XXIII. 


Problems 


904. The navigator of a vessel on gvro course 214° obtains a relative bearing on a 
lighthouse of 86° left. The gyro error is 1° W, deviation of the standard compass is 
3° W, and variation is 13°E. 

Required.—The (1) gyro-, (2) true-, (3) standard-compass-, and (4) magnetic 
bearings of the lighthouse. 

Answers.—(1) Bpge-128°, (2) TB 127°, (3) CB 117°, (4) MB 114°. 

Problems 906a-909g, 911a—-9lic, and 916b are based upon the following fictitious 
aids to navigation, which can be plotted on a large-scale plotting sheet (art. 324) or a clear 
part of a coast chart for the appropriate latitude. The latitude range of these problems 
is from 40°20’N to 40°40’N. Approach charts to New York include this range. 
The longitude range is from 164°20’W to 164°40’W. In these problems the gyro 
compass is the reference for all courses and bearings, and it is considered to be without 


ae Latitude Longitude 
Jones Point Light 40°20'6 N 164°20'5 W 
Parker Point Light 40°23:7 N 164°21'2 W 
Point Carlson Light 40°22'0 N 164°28'3 W 


North Baker Range Light 40°33'9 N 164°38'2 W 
South Baker Range Light 40°31'5 N 164°34'7 W 
Hanford Mid-channel Buoy 40°22‘9N 164°34/1 W 


Water tower 40°36/2 N 164°27'9 W 
West Bank Lightship 40°39'5 N 164°20'°3 W 
Cupola 40°25'4 N 164°21'3 W 


906a. A navigator of a vessel on course 075° observes Jones Point Light to bear 
56° right at the same time an assistant observes Parker Point Light to bear 46° left. 

Required.—The fix at the time of the bearings. 

Answer.—F ix: L 40°21/9N, »\ 164°2275 W. 

906b. A vessel under way in fog obtains simultaneous radar ranges (distances) on 
Point Carlson Light bearing southerly (3.0 miles) and Parker Point Light (5.5 miles). 

Required.—The fix at the time of the distance measurements. 

Answer.—F ix: L 40°25/0N, \ 164°28/2 W. 

906c. A vessel under way with the Baker Range dead ahead observes Point Carlson 
Light broad on the port beam. 

Required.—The fix at the time Point Carlson Light is abeam. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°24'9N, \ 164°25/0 W. 

906d. The navigator of a vessel on course 110° measures the vertical sextant 
angle between the top of Point Carlson Light and the water at the same time the light 
bears dead ahead. The top of the light is 200 feet above the water and the sextant 
angle is 0°13’. 

Required.—The fix at the time the angle is measured. 

Answer.—F ix: L 40°24/4N,  164°37/0 W. 

906e. A vessel is under way with the Baker Range dead ahead. The South Baker 
Range Light is 5.0 miles off by radar. 

Required.—The fix at the time of measurement. 
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Answer.—Fix: L 40°28'2 N, X 164°29'8 W. 

906f. A southbound vessel passes Hanford Mid-channel Buoy close aboard at 0327. 

Required.—The fix at this time. 

Answer.—F ix: L 40°22'9N, ¥ 1649341 W. 

907a. Using horizontal sextant angles, a navigator measures the angle between 
South Baker Range Light and Point Carlson Light to be 54°14’. At the same time 
an assistant measures the angle between Parker Point Light and Point Carlson Light 
to be 25°04’. 

Required.—The fix at the time of observation. 

Answer.—Indeterminable because the three lights and the vessel are all located 
on the circumference of the same circle. 

907b. Using horizontal sextant angles, a navigator measures the angle between 
South Baker Range Light and Point Carlson Light to be 85°45’. At the same time an 
assistant measures the angle between Parker Point Light and Point Carlson Light to 
be 35°10’. 

Required.—The fix at the time of observation. 

Answer.—F ix: L 40°31'6N, \ 164°27°6 W. 

908. About 0229 the navigator of a vessel observes the following bearings: 


Jones Point Light 150° 
Point Carlson Light 263° 
Parker Point Light 020° 
Point Carlson Light 266° 
Jones Point Light 154° 


The time intervals between bearings are approximately equal. The bearing on 
Parker Point Light is obtained at 0229. 

Required.—(1) The bearings to plot for an 0229 fix. 

(2) The 0229 fix. 

Answers.—(1) Jones Point Light, B 152°; Point Carlson Light, B 264%°; Parker 
Point Light, B 020°. (2) 0229 fix: L 40°22'5N, A 164°21°8 W. 

909a. A vessel is underway on course 071°, speed 15.0 knots. At 1150 the water. 
tower bears 051°. At 1200 the tower bears 009°. 

Required.—The 1200 running fix. 

Answer.—1200 R fix: L 40°34'9N, »¥ 164°28'2 W. 

909b. At 1205 the vessel of problem 909a changes course to 047°, and at 1210 the 
water tower bears 270°. 

Required.—The 1210 running fix, by advancing the 1200 bearing line and crossing 
it with the 1210 bearing line. 

Answer.—1210 R fix: L 40°36'2N, > 164°25'4 W. 

909c. Under way in fog, a vessel on course 188°, speed 5.0 knots, passes west of 
the West Bank Lightship and at 0613 it is 1.2 miles off by distance finding signals. At 
0622 the distance is 1.8 miles. 

Required.—T he 0622 running fix. 

Answer.—0622 R fix: L 40°38'1N, A 164°921/8 W. 

909d. The navigator of a vessel on course 052°, speed 13.5 knots, observes Point 
Carlson Light bearing 079° at 2117. 

Required.—The distance off when abeam if Point Carlson Light is abeam at (1) 
2126, (2) 2129, (3) 2132. 

Answers.—(1) D 1.1 mi., (2) D 1.4 mi., (3) D 1.7 mi. 

909e. The navigator of a vessel on course 000° observes South Baker Range Light 
bearing 324° at 0551 and 270° at 0600. 
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Required.—The distance off when abeam if the vessel is making good (1) 15.0 kn., 
(2) 16.0 kn., (3) 17.0 kn. 

Answers.—(1) D 1.6 mi., (2) D 1.8 mi., (3) D 1.9 mi. 

909f. The navigator of a vessel obtains bearings on West Bank Lightship, as follows: 
033° at 1423, 021° at 1435, 010° at 1443. 

Required.—The course being made good over the ground. 

Answer.—COG 073°. 

909g. A vessel on course 214°, speed 14.0 knots, fixes its position at latitude 
40°33/0N, longitude 164°21°5W at 1200. At 1254 a second fix places the vessel at 
latitude 40°22/0N, longitude 164°32'5 W. 

Required.—The set and drift of the current during the run. 

Answers.—Set 249°, drift 1.6 kn. 

910a. The navigator of a vessel steaming at 17 knots observes the following pairs 
of relative bearings on different land- and seamarks as indicated: 


Relative Relative 

Time Object bearing Time Object bearing 
(1) 1237 A 318° (3) 1325 C 335° 
1258 A 292° 1350 C 303° 
(2) 1306 B 040° (4) 1401 D 281° 
1321 B 059° 1452 D 257° 


Required.—In each case, the distance off at the time of the second bearing, and the 
distance when abeam, using table 7. 


Answers .— 
Object Dist. at 2nd bearing Dist. abeam 
(1) A 9.2 8.5 
(2) B 8.3 71 
- (3) C 5.7 4.8 
(4) D 34.8 34. 0 


910b. A vessel is steaming on course 193° at 20 knots. The following true bearings 
are observed on the objects indicated: 


True | True 

Time Object Bearing Time Object Bearing 

(1) 0800 A 229° (4) 0912 D 215°5 
0836 A 265° 0927 D 238° 
(2) 0840 B 238° (5) 0929 E 223° 
0855 B 283° 0954 E 253° 

(3) 0855 C 256°5 (6) 0959 F 233° 
0906 C 283° 1031 F 272° 


Required —Without plotting, and without the use of table 7, determine the dis- 
tances off A, B, D, and E at the time of the second bearing, and the distances off B, C, 
D, E, and F when abeam. 


Answers.— 
Object Dist. at 2nd bearing Dist. abeam 

(1) A 12.0 — 

(2) B 5.0 5.0 
(3) C = 7.3 
(4) D 5. 0 3.5 
(5) E 8.3 7.3 
(6) F — 10. 7 
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91la. Two shoals to the south of South Baker Range Light are marked by buoys. 
The positions of the buoys are reported to be unreliable because of the recent passage of 
astorm. At the narrowest point in the channel the position of the danger sounding on 
each side is lat. 40°25‘5N, long. 164°37'2 W; and lat. 40°25'7N, long. 164°35'6 W. 

Required.—The maximum and minimum danger bearings on South Baker Range 
Light to clear the shoals. 

Answers.—B 018° and B 007°. 

911b. A vessel is to pass along the coast north of Parker Point and inside a sub- 
merged rock a short distance offshore. In this area the five-fathom curve (the danger 
sounding) is farthest offshore at lat. 40°24°5N, long. 164°22'3W. The closest safe 
approach to the rock is at lat. 40°24°4N, long. 164°22°9 W. 

Required.—The maximum and minimum horizontal sextant angles between 
Parker Point Light and the prominent cupola to the north of it which will permit safe 
passage between the five-fathom curve and the rock. 

Answers.—Danger angles: 92° and 68°. 

9llc. A vessel steaming at 13.0 knots has West Bank Lightship abeam at 0311, 
and immediately begins a course change to keep the lightship broad on the beam. At 
0316 the change in heading is noted. 

Required.—(1) Distance off if the heading change is 19°. 

(2) Distance off if the heading change is 16°. 

Answers.—(1) D 3.2 mi., (2) D 3.9 mi. 

916a. A lookout at a height of eye of 55 feet observes a flashing light on the horizon. 
The light is timed and identified as a navigational light 117 feet above sea level. 

Required.—The distance of the vessel from the light when it is first observed. 

Answer.—D 20.9 mi. 

916b. The light of Hanford Mid-channel Buoy is located 11 feet above sea level 
and has a charted range of 6 miles. At 0207 a vessel on course 221°, speed 15 knots, 
passes West Bank Lightship abeam, 0.9 mile to starboard. The height of eye on the 
bridge is 48 feet. 

Required.—(1) The distance at which the navigator, on the bridge, can expect 
to see the buoy light in clear weather with good visibility. 

(2) The time and bearing at which the light should be sighted. 

Answers.—(1) D 6.0 mi., (2) T 0302, B 202°. 

916c. A navigational light 120 feet above sea level has a charted range of 
17 miles. 

Required.—The distance at which an observer at a height of eye of 60 feet can expect 
to see the light. 

Answer.—D 17 to 21.4 mi., depending upon the luminous range of the light. 

920. The mean high water lunitidal interval at a certain port is 2°17. 

Required.—The approximate times of each high and low water on a day when 
the moon transits the local meridian at 1146. 

Answers.—HW at 0139 and 1403, LW at 0751 and 2015. 

922. List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at New York (The 
Battery) on February 11, 1958. 


Answer .— 
Time Tide Height 
0157 HW 4.5 ft. 
0831 LW (—) 0.1 ft. 
1423 HW 3.8 ft. 


2049 LW (—) 0.1 ft. 
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923. List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N. J. (No. 1569) on March 18, 1958. 


Answer .— 
Time Tide Height 
0113 LW (—) 0.3 ft. 
0723 HW 4.4 ft. 
1336 LW (—) 0.4 ft. 
1945 HW 4.3 ft. 


924a. Find the height of tide at Union Stock Yards, New York (No. 1573) at 
0600 on February 6, 1958. 

Answer.—Ht. of tide at 0600, 0.3 ft. 

924b. The captain of a vessel drawing 24 feet wishes to pass over a temporary 
obstruction near Bayonne, N. J. (No. 1555) having a charted depth of 22 feet, passage 
to be made during the evening of March 5, 1958. 

Required.—The earliest and latest times that the passage can be made, allowing 
a safety margin of two feet. 

Answers.—Earliest time 1806, latest time 2148. 

926. Determine the sequence of currents at The Narrows on January 8, 1958. 

Answer.— 


0000 Ebb current, 56™ after slack. 
0222 Maximum ebb of 2.3 knots. 
0543 Slack, flood begins. 

0821 Maximum flood of 2.2 knots. 
1135 Slack, ebb begins. 

1454 Maximum ebb of 2.5 knots. 
1828 Slack, flood begins. 

2051 Maximum flood of 1.9 knots. 
2357 Slack, ebb begins. 

2400 Ebb current, 3™ after slack. 


927. Determine the sequence of currents at Highlands Bridge, Shrewsbury River 
(No. 1083) on January 5, 1958. 
Answer .— 


0000 Ebb current, 22™ before maximum velocity (speed). 
0022 Maximum ebb of 2.7 knots. 

0351 Slack, flood begins. 

0628 Maximum flood of 3.3 knots, setting 170°. 

0940 Slack, ebb begins. 

1302 Maximum ebb of 3.0 knots. 

1644 Slack, flood begins. 

1855 Maximum flood of 2.6 knots, setting 170°. 

2150 Slack, ebb begins. 

2400 Ebb current, 1°11™ before maximum velocity (speed). 


928a. Find the speed of the current at Bear Mountain Bridge (No. 1029) at 0900 
on February 19, 1958. 

Answer.—Speed 0.5 kn. 

928b. At about what time during the morning of February 3, 1958, does the flood 
current northwest of The Battery (No. 1001) reach a speed of 1.0 knot? 

Answer.—T 05285. 
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929. A vessel arrives at Ambrose Channel Entrance two hours after flood begins 
at The Narrows on the morning of February 16, 1958. 

Required.—(1) The speed through the water required to take fullest advantage of 
the flood tide in steaming to Chelsea Docks. 

(2) The average current to be expected. 

(3) Estimated time of arrival off Chelsea Docks. 

Answers.—(1) S 9 kn., (2) S 1.4 kn., (3) ETA 0608. 

930. A vessel on course 337° begins a 90° turn at half right rudder when a buoy 
is close aboard. When the heading is 067°, the buoy bears 192°, distant 1225 yards 
by radar. 

Required.—Advance and transfer. 

Answers.—Advance .1,000 yards, transfer 712 yards. 

931. In the solution of this problem, a plotting sheet covering the area between 
latitudes 40°29’35” N and 40°30’25” N, and longitudes 164°19’35” W and 164°20’50” W 
will be needed. The plotting sheet or chart used for other problems of this chapter 
will be suitable if the scale is adjusted so that one graduation equals 50 feet (two 
graduations equal one second of arc). 

A vessel in convoy receives orders to anchor in lat. 40°29’50” N, long. 164°20’25” W. 
After studying the chart, the navigator and captain select two landmarks to use as 
reference points in making the approach. Landmark A is located at lat. 40°29’40"N, 
long. 164°20’50” W; landmark B at lat. 40°30’20”N, long. 164°20’30”W. It is 
decided that the approach will be made with landmark A dead ahead. The gyro 
repeater to be used in taking bearings is located 200 feet abaft the hawsepipes. 

Required.—(1) The course during approach. The bearings of landmark B when 
there are (2) 1,000 yards, (3) 600 yards, (4) 400 yards, (5) 200 yards, (6) 100 yards, 
(7) 0 yards (the let-go point) to go, assuming the vessel keeps landmark A dead ahead. 

Answers.—(1) C 242°5, (2) B 295°5, (3) B 314°0, (4) B 325°5, (5) B 33725, 
(6) B 343°5, (7) B 349°5. 


PART THREE 


ELECTRONIC NAVIGATION 
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CHAPTER X 
RADIO WAVES 


1001. Source of radio waves.— All matter is made up of tiny particles called atoms. 
Each atom has a central nucleus composed principally of subatomic particles called 
protons and neutrons. One or more electrons revolve around the nucleus in orbits 
resembling those of planets around the sun (art. 1407). The number and arrangement 
of the particles constituting an atom of each element of matter determine the properties 
of that element. Electrons, each having a mass of only about 1/1,840 that of a proton 
or neutron, are kept in their orbits principally by means of an attractive electrical force, 
each electron carrying one negative ‘‘charge” and each proton one positive ‘‘charge.”’ 
Like charges repel and unlike charges attract. This electrical attraction is additional 
to the gravitational attraction existing between all particles in the universe. The 
neutron is electrically neutral. 

Under suitable conditions, some electrons become detached from their atoms. 
An excess or deficiency of electrons in a nonconductor is called static electricity. A 
substance which provides a path for electron movement with relatively little resistance 
is called a conductor. A flow of electrons along such a conductor constitutes an electric 
current, although the current direction is conventionally considered to be opposite 
to the direction of flow of the electrons. A direct current flows continuously in the 
same direction. If the strength of the current varies rhythmically but does not change 
direction, the current is said to be pulsating. If the direction of flow periodically re- 
verses, an alternating current results. 

In addition to its electrical and gravitational forces, a moving electron is accom- 
panied by a magnetic force. As long as the flow is steady, the magnetic force is con- 
stant. If a conductor is in the region of influence or field of magnetism, there is no 
noticeable effect unless the strength of the field is changing, or relative motion exists 
between the conductor and the field, when an induced current flows in the conductor. 
The extent to which a substance has electrons free to move under suitable influence 
determines its value as a conductor. One which offers great resistance to such flow is 
called an insulator. 

In a suitable electrical system, an electric charge creates a magnetic field which 
builds up to a maximum. If the electric current is then discontinued, the magnetic 
field collapses. This change in the strength of the magnetic field induces an electric 
current in the conductor, but in the opposite direction to the original current. This 
current creates a new magnetic field, and the cycle repeats. Thus, an alternating 
current is produced, the strength increasing to a maximum in one direction, decreasing 
to zero, increasing to a maximum in the opposite direction, and again decreasing to zero 
to start a new cycle. This cycle is repeated many times éach second, the number 
depending upon the characteristics of the system. Such a system is called an os- 
cillating circuit. 

A relatively small amount of energy is dissipated as heat in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the circuit. The remainder continues to oscillate between electric and magnetic 
fields. The build-up and collapse of each field occurs at about the speed of light, which 
is approximately 186,000 statute miles (300,000,000 meters) per second. If a relatively 
long period of time is available for the cycle to occur, the energy is fully transferred 
before the next step occurs. However, if the cycle is speeded until the time needed 
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for each field to build up or collapse is more than about one-half cycle, some of the 
energy becomes detached and is radiated into space, through which it travels at about 
the speed of light. This electromagnetic radiation, having both electrical and magnetic 
properties, is known as radio waves, if of a frequency suitable for radio communication. 
1002. Radio wave terminology.—The build-up and collapse of the electric 
and magnetic fields are proportional to the sine of the portion of the cycle completed, 
as shown in figure 1002. This representation has led to the use of the term “wave” 
when referring to electromagnetic propagation. The highest point on the curve (in 
the direction considered positive) is the crest, and the lowest point the trough. Either 
point may be called the peak, considered positive or negative if a distinction is desired. 
The displacement of a peak from zero is called the amplitude. The forward side of 
any wave is called the wave front. For a nondirectional antenna each wave proceeds 
outward as an expanding sphere (or hemisphere). 
One cycle is a complete sequence of values, as from crest to crest. The distance 
traveled by the energy during one cycle is the wave length, usually expressed in metric 
units (meters, centimeters, 
1 CYCLE etc.). The number of cycles 
+ WAVE LENGTH | repeated during unit time (usu- 
ally one second) is the fre- 
quency. This is given in cycles 
per second (cps), kilocycles per 
second (Kc), megacycles per 
second (mc), or occasionally 
kilomegacycles per second 
(kme). A _ kilocycle is 1,000 
cycles, a megacycle is 1,000,000 


Crest AMPLITUDE 


FIELD STRENGTH 
<—_ Oo — > 


us TIME OR cycles, and a kilomegacycle is 
DISTANCE 1,000,000,000 cycles. Wave 
FiaurE 1002.—Radio wave terminology. length and frequency are in- 


versely proportional. The 
approximate value of either may be found by dividing 300,000,000 by the other 
quantity, if wave length is expressed in meters and frequency in cycles per second. 
Thus, if the frequency is 1,500 kilocycles per second (1,500,000 cps), the wave 


length is send Goo. 200 meters. If the wave length is ten centimeters (0.1 meter), 
the frequency is about seer =8,000,000,000 cycles per second or three kilomega- 


cycles (usually expressed as 3,000 megacycles). A more precise value for the speed of 
propagation in air is 299,708,000 meters per second. This is equivalent to 186,230 
statute miles, or 161,829 nautical miles, per second. The exact value varies slightly 
with density of the medium through which the wave travels, and frequency. The 
speed in a vacuum is a little more than that in air. 

The phase of a wave is the amount by which the cycle has progressed from a speci- 
fied origin. For most purposes it is stated in circular measure, & complete cycle being 
considered 360°. Generally, the origin is not important, principal interest being the 
phase relative to that of some other wave. Thus, two waves having crests one-fourth 
cycle apart are said to be 90° “out of phase.”’ If the crest of one wave occurs at the 
trough of another, the two are 180° out of phase. 

1003. Electromagnetic spectrum.—The entire range of electromagnetic radiation 
frequencies is called the electromagnetic spectrum. The range of frequencies suitable 
for radio transmission, called the radio spectrum, extends from ten kilocycles per second 
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to 300,000 megacycles per second, approximately. For convenience, it is divided into 
a number of bands, as shown in table 1003. Below the radio spectrum, but overlap- 
ping it, is the audio frequency band, extending from 20 to 20,000 cycles per second, 
approximately. This is the range of frequencies that can be heard by the human 
ear. Above the radio spectrum are heat and infrared, the visible spectrum (light in 
its various colors), ultraviolet, X-rays, gamma rays, and cosmic rays. These are in- 
cluded in table 1003. Waves shorter than one meter are sometimes called microwaves. 


Range of frequency | Range of wave length 


Band ation | 
Audio frequency AF 20 to 20,000 cps | 15,000,000 to 15,000 m 
Radio frequency RF 10 ke to 300,000 mc 30,000 m to 0.1 cm 
Very low frequency VLF 10 to 30 ke 30,000 to 10,000 m 
Low frequency LF 30 to 300 ke - 10,000 to 1,000 m 
Medium frequency MF 300 to 3,000 ke 1,000 to 100 m 
High frequency HF 3 to 30 me 100 to 10 m 
Very high frequency VHF 30 to 300 mec 10 tolm 
Ultra high frequency UHF 300 to 3,000 mc 100 to 10 cm 
Super high frequency SHF 3,000 to 30,000 mc 10 to 1 cm 
Extremely high frequency} EHF 30,000 to 300,000 mc 1 to 0.1 cm 
‘Heat and infrared * | 106 to 3.9 108 mc 0.03 to 7.6 10-5 cm 
_; Visible spectrum * 3.9X 108 to 7.9 108 me 7.6X 10-5 to 3.8X 10-5 cm 
Ultraviolet * 7.9X 108 to 2.310! me | 3.8X10-5 to 1.3 10-*§ cm 
X-rays * 2.0X 10° to 3.0103 me | 1.5X 10-5 to 1.0*10-* cm 
‘Gamma rays * 2.3X 10!2to 3.0X10"% me | 1.3X10-§ to 1.0 10-" cm 
Cosmic rays * >4.8X 10 me < 6.2X 10-!2 cm 


* Values approximate. 
Table 1003.—Electromagnetic spectrum. 


1004. Polarization.— As indicated in article 1001, radio waves have both electrical 
and magnetic properties. The two fields are conceived as having direction associated 
with the orientation of the vibrations. The direction of the electric component of the 
field is called the polarization of the electromagnetic field. Thus, if the electric com- 
ponent is vertical, the wave is said to be ‘‘vertically polarized,’ and if horizontal, 
“horizontally polarized.’”’ A wave traveling through space may be polarized in any 
direction. One traveling along the surface of the earth is always vertically polarized 
because the earth, a conductor, short-circuits any horizontal component. The magnetic 
field and the electrical field are always mutually perpendicular. 

1005. Reflection.—When radio waves strike a surface, they are reflected in the 
same manner as light waves, if conditions are favorable. Radio waves of all frequencies 
are reflected by the surface of the earth. The strength of the reflected wave depends 
upon grazing angle (the angle between the incident ray and the horizontal), type of po- 
larization, frequency, reflecting properties of the surface, and divergence of the reflected 
ray. Lower frequency results in greater penetration. At very low frequencies usable 
radio signals can be received some distance below the surface of the sea. 

A change of phase takes place when a wave is reflected from the surface of the 
earth. The amount of the change varies with the conductivity of the earth and the 
polarization of the wave, reaching a maximum of 180° for a horizontally polarized 
wave reflected from sea water (considered to have infinite conductivity). When 
direct waves (those traveling from transmitter to receiver in a relatively straight line, 
without reflection) and reflected waves arrive at a receiver, the total signal is the vector 
sum of the two. If the signals are in phase, they reinforce each other, producing a 
stronger signal. If there is a phase difference, the signals tend to cancel each other, 
the cancellation being complete if the phase difference is 180° and the two signals 
have the same amplitude. This interaction of waves is called wave interference. A 
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phase difference may occur because of the change of phase of a reflected wave, or 
because of the longer path followed by it. The second effect decreases with greater 
distance between transmitter and receiver, for under these conditions the difference 
in path lengths is smaller. At lower frequencies there is no practical solution to 
interference caused in this way. For VHF and higher frequencies the condition can 
be improved by elevating the antenna, if the wave is vertically polarized. Also, 
interference at higher frequencies can be more nearly eliminated because of the 
greater ease of beaming the signal to avoid reflection. 

Reflections may also occur from mountains, trees, and other obstacles. Such 
reflection is negligible for lower frequencies, but becomes more prevalent as frequency 
increases. In radio communication it can be reduced by using directional antennas, 
but this solution is not always available for navigational systems. 

Various reflecting surfaces occur in the atmosphere. At high frequencies, reflec- 
tions take place from rain. At still higher frequencies, reflections are possible from 
clouds, particularly rain clouds. Reflections may even occur at a sharply-defined 
boundary surface between air masses, as when warm, moist air flows over cold, dry 
air. When such a surface is roughly parallel to the surface of the earth, radio waves 
may travel for greater distances than normal. A somewhat similar condition is 
described in article 1006. The principal source of reflection in the atmosphere is the 
ionosphere (arts. 1007, 1008). 

1006. Refraction of radio waves is similar to that of light waves (art. 1613). 
Thus, as a signal passes from air of one density to that of a different density, the direc- 
tion of travel is altered. The principal cause of refraction in the atmosphere is the 
difference in temperature and pressure occurring at various heights and in different 
air masses. 

Refraction occurs at all frequencies, but at those below 30 mc the effect is small as 
compared with ionospheric effects (art. 1008), diffraction (art. 1009), and absorption 
(art. 1010). At higher frequencies, refraction in the lower layer of the atmosphere 
extends the radio horizon to a distance about 15 percent greater than the visible 
horizon. The effect is the same as if the radius of the earth were about one-third 
greater than it is, and there were no refraction. 

Sometimes the lower portion of the atmosphere becomes stratified with horizontal 
layers of air having certain characteristics, resulting in nonstandard temperature and 
moisture changes with height. If there is a marked temperature inversion (art. 3815) 
or a sharp decrease in water vapor content with increased height, a horizontal radio 
duct may be formed. High frequency radio waves traveling horizontally within the 
duct are refracted to such an extent that they remain within the duct, following the 
curvature of the earth for phenomenal distances. This is called super-refraction. 
Maximum results are obtained when both transmitting and receiving antennas are 
within the duct. There is a lower limit to the frequency affected by ducts. It varies 
from about 200 mc to more than 1,000 me. 

At night, surface ducts may occur over land due to cooling of the surface. At sea, 
surface ducts about 50 feet thick may occur at any time in the trade wind belt. Surface 
ducts 100 feet or more in thickness may extend from land out to sea when warm air from 
the land flows over the cooler ocean surface. Elevated ducts from a few feet to more 
than 1,000 feet in thickness may occur at elevations of 1,000 to 5,000 feet, due to the 
settling of a large air mass. This is a frequent occurrence in Southern California and 
certain areas of the Pacific Ocean. 

Refraction effects associated with the ionosphere are discussed in article 1008. 

A bending in the horizontal plane occurs when a ground wave (art. 1008) crosses a 
coast at an oblique angle. This is due to a marked difference in the conducting and 
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reflecting properties of the land and water over which the wave travels. The 
effect is known as coastal refraction or land effect. 

1007. The ionosphere.—Since an atom normally has an equal number of negatively- 
charged electrons and positively-charged protons, it is electrically neutral. An ion 
is an atom or group of atoms which has become electrically charged, either positively 
or negatively, by the loss or gain of one or more electrons. 

Loss of electrons may occur in a variety of ways. In the atmosphere, ions are 
usually formed by collision of atoms with rapidly moving particles, or by the action of 
cosmic rays or ultraviolet light. In the lower portion of the atmosphere, recombination 
soon occurs, leaving a small percentage of ions. In thin atmosphere far above the surface 
of the earth, however, atoms are widely separated and a large number of ions may be 
present. The region of numerous positive and negative ions and unattached electrons 
is called the ionosphere. The extent of ionization depends upon the kinds of atoms 
present in the atmosphere, the density of the atmosphere, and the position relative to 
the sun (time of day and season). After sunset, ions and electrons recombine faster 
than they are separated, decreasing the ionization of the atmosphere. 

An electron can be separated from its atom only by the application of greater 
energy than that holding the electron. Since the energy of the electron depends 
primarily upon the kind of an atom of which it is a part, and its position relative to the 
nucleus of that atom, different kinds of radiation may cause ionization of different 
substances. 

In the outermost regions of the atmosphere the density is so low that oxygen 
exists largely as separate atoms, rather than combining as molecules as it does nearer 
the surface of the earth. At great heights the energy level is low and ionization from 
solar radiation is intense. This is known asthe F layer. Above this level the ionization 
decreases because of the lack of atoms to be ionized. Below this level it decreases 
because the ionizing agent of appropriate energy has already been absorbed. During 
daylight, two levels of maximum F ionization can be detected, the F, layer at about 
125 statute miles above the surface of the earth, and the F, layer at about 90 statute 
miles. At night, these combme to form a single F layer. 

At a height of about 60 statute miles the solar radiation not absorbed by the F 
layer encounters, for the first time, large numbers of oxygen molecules. Anew maximum 
ionization occurs, known as the E layer. The height of this layer is quite constant, in 
contrast with the fluctuating F layer. At night the E layer becomes weaker, sometimes 
completely disappearing. 

Below the E layer a weak D layer forms at a nish of about 45 statute miles, where 
the incoming radiation encounters ozone (Os) for the first time. The D layer’) is the 
principal source of absorption of HF waves, and of reflection of LF and VLF waves 
during daylight. 

1008. The ionosphere and radio waves.— When a radio wave encounters a particle 
having an electric charge, it causes that particle to vibrate. The vibrating particle 
absorbs electromagnetic energy from the radio wave and reradiates it. The net effect 
is a change of polarization and an alteration of the path of the wave. That portion of 
the wave in a more highly ionized region travels faster, causing the wave front to tilt 
and the wave to be directed toward a region of less intense ionization. 

Refer to figure 1008a, in which a single layer of the ionosphere is considered. Ray 
1 enters the ionosphere at such an angle that its path is altered, but it passes on through 
and proceeds outward into space. As the angle with the horizontal decreases, a critical 
value is reached where the ray (2) is bent or reflected back toward the earth. As the 
angle is still further decreased, as at 3, the return to earth occurs at a greater distance 
from the transmitter. 
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A wave reaching a receiver by way of the ionosphere is called a sky wave. This 
expression is also appropriately applied to a wave reflected from an air mass boundary. 
In common usage, however, it is generally associated with the ionosphere. The wave 
which travels along the surface of the earth is called a ground wave. At angles greater 
than the critical angle, no sky-wave signal is received. Therefore, there is a minimum 
distance from the transmitter at which sky waves can be received. This is called the 
skip distance, shown in figure 1008a. If the ground wave extends out for less distance 
than the skip distance, a skip zone occurs, in which no signal is received. 

The critical radiation angle depends upon the intensity of ionization, and the fre- 
quency of the radio wave. As the frequency increases, the angle becomes smaller. At 
frequencies greater than about 30 mc virtually all of the energy penetrates through or is 
absorbed by the ionosphere. Therefore, at any given receiver there is @ maximum 
usable frequency if sky waves are to be utilized. The strongest signals are received 
at or slightly below this frequency. ‘There is also a lower practical frequency beyond 
which signals are too weak to be of value. Within this band the optimum frequency 


FicureE 1008a.—The effect of the ionosphere on radio waves. 


can be selected to give best results. It cannot be too near the maximum usable frequency 
because this frequency fluctuates with changes of intensity within the ionosphere. 
During magnetic storms the ionospheric density decreases. The maximum usable 
frequency decreases, and the lower usable frequency increases. The band of usable 
frequencies is thus narrowed. Under extreme conditions it may be completely elim- 
inated, isolating the receiver and causing a radio blackout. 

Sky-wave signals reaching a given receiver may arrive by any of several paths, 
as shown in figure 1008b. A signal which undergoes a single reflection is called a 
“one-hop”’ signal, one which undergoes two reflections with a ground reflection between 
is called a ‘“‘two-hop”’ signal, etc. A “multihop” signal undergoes several reflections. 
The layer at which the reflection occurs is usually indicated, also, as ‘‘one hop E,” 
“two hop F,”’ ete. 

Because of the different paths and phase changes occurring at each reflection, the 
various signals arriving at a receiver have different phase relationships. Since the 
density of the ionosphere is continually fluctuating, the strength and phase relation- 
ships of the various signals may undergo an almost continuous change. Thus, the 
various signals may reinforce each other at one moment and cancel each other at the 
next, resulting in fluctuations of the strength of the total signal received. This 1s 
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called fading. This phenomenon may also be caused by interaction of components 
within a single reflected wave, or changes in its strength due to changes in the reflecting 
surface. lonospheric changes are associated with fluctuations in the radiation received 
from the sun, since this is the principal cause of ionization. Signals from the F layer 
are particularly erratic because of the rapidly fluctuating conditions within the layer 
itself. 

The maximum distance at which a one-hop-E signal can be received is about 
1,400 miles. At this distance the signal leaves the transmitter in approximately a 
horizontal direction. A one-hop-F signal can be received out to about 2,500 miles. 
At low frequencies ground waves extend out for great distances. 

A sky wave may undergo a change of polarization during reflection from the 
ionosphere, accompanied by an alteration in the direction of travel of the wave. This is 
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FiaureE 1008b.—Various paths by which a sky wave signal might be received. 


called polarization error. Near sunrise and sunset, when rapid changes are occurring 
in the ionosphere, reception may become erratic and polarization error a maximum. 
This is called night effect. 

1009. Diffraction——When a radio wave encounters an obstacle, its energy is re- 
flected or absorbed, causing a shadow beyond the obstacle. However, some energy 
does enter the shadow area because of diffraction. This is explained by Huygens’ 
principle, which states that every point on the surface of a wave front is a source of 
radiation, transmitting energy in all directions ahead of the wave. No noticeable effect 
of this principle is observed until the wave front encounters an obstacle, which inter- 
cepts a portion of the wave. From the edge of the obstacle, energy is radiated into 
the shadow area, and also outside of the area. The latter interacts with energy from 
other parts of the wave front, producing alternate bands in which the secondary radi- 
ation reinforces or tends to cancel the energy of the primary radiation. Thus, the 
practical effect of an obstacle is a greatly reduced signal strength in the shadow area, 
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Fiaure 1009.—Diffraction. 


and a disturbed pattern for a short distance outside the shadow area. This is illus- 
trated in figure 1009. 

The amount of diffraction is inversely proportional to the frequency, being greatest 
at very low frequencies. 

1010. Absorption and scattering.— The amplitude of a radio wave expanding out- 
ward through space varies inversely with distance. That is, it gets weaker with in- 
creased distance. The decrease of strength with distance is called attenuation. Under 
certain conditions the attenuation is greater than in free space. 

A wave traveling along the surface of the earth loses a certain amount of energy 
to the earth. The wave is diffracted downward and absorbed by the earth. As a 
result of this absorption, the remainder of the wave front tilts downward, resulting in 
further absorption by the earth. Attenuation is greater over a surface that is a poor 
conductor. Relatively little absorption occurs over sea water, which is an excellent 
conductor at low frequencies, and low frequency ground waves travel great distances 
over water. 

A sky wave suffers an attenuation loss in its encounter with the ionosphere. The 
amount depends upon the height and composition of the ionosphere, as well as the 
frequency of the radio wave. Maximum ionospheric absorption occurs at about 
1,400 ke. 

In general, atmospheric absorption increases with frequency, being a problem only 
at SHF and EHF. At these frequencies, attenuation is further increased by seattering 
due to reflection by oxygen, water vapor, water droplets, and rain in the atmosphere. 
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1011. Noise.—Unwanted signals in a receiver are called interference. The inten- 
tional production of such interference to obstruct communication is called jamming. 
Unintentional interference is called noise. 

Noise may originate within the receiver. Hum is usually the result of induction 
from neighboring circuits carrying alternating current. Microphonic noise is the result 
of vibration of elements in an electron tube. Irregular crackling or sizzling sounds 
may be caused by poor contacts or faulty components within the receiver. Electron 
movement in normal components causes some noise. This source sets the ultimate 
limit of sensitivity (art. 1018) that can be achieved in a receiver. It is the same at 
any frequency. 

Noise originating outside the receiver may be either man-made or natural. Man- 
made noises originate in electrical appliances, motor and generator brushes, ignition 
systems, and other sources of sparks which transmit electromagnetic signals that are 
picked up by the receiving antenna. 

Natural noise is caused principally by discharge of static electricity in the atmos- 
phere. This is called atmospheric noise, atmospherics, or static. An extreme example 
is a thunderstorm. An exposed surface may acquire a considerable charge of static 
electricity. This may be caused by friction of water or solid particles blown against 
or along such a surface. It may also be caused by splitting of a water droplet which 
strikes the surface, one part of the droplet acquiring a positive charge and the other 
a negative charge. These charges may be transferred to the surface. The charge 
tends to gather at points and ridges of the conducting surface, and when it accumulates 
to a sufficient extent to overcome the insulating properties of the atmosphere, it dis- 
charges into the atmosphere. Under suitable conditions this becomes visible and is 
known as St. Elmo’s fire, which is sometimes seen at mastheads, the ends of yardarms, etc. 

Atmospheric noise occurs to some extent at all frequencies, but decreases with 
higher frequencies. Above about 30 mc it is not generally a problem. 

Since most of the noise occurs at low frequencies, it travels great distances and the 
accumulation may reach troublesome proportions at these frequencies, particularly 
during the summer in mountainous regions. 

1012. Antenna characteristics. Antenna design and orientation have a marked 
effect upon radio wave propagation. For a single-wire antenna, strongest signals are 
transmitted along the perpendicular to the wire, and virtually no signal in the direction 
of the wire. For a vertical antenna, the signal strength is the same in all horizontal 
directions. Unless the polarization undergoes a change during transit, the strongest 
signal received from a vertical transmitting antenna occurs when the receiving antenna is 
also vertical. 

For lower frequencies the radiation of a radio signal takes place by interaction 
between the antenna and the ground. For a vertical antenna, efficiency increases with 
greater length of the antenna. For a horizontal antenna, efficiency increases with 
greater distance between antenna and ground. Near-maximum efficiency is attained 
when this distance is one-half wave length. This is the reason for elevating low fre- 
quency antennas to great heights. However, at the lowest frequencies, the required 
height becomes prohibitively great. At 10 ke it would be about eight nautical miles 
for a half-wave-length antenna. Therefore, lower frequency antennas are inherently 
inefficient. This is partly offset by the greater range of a low frequency signal of the 
same transmitted power as one of higher frequency. 

At higher frequencies, the ground is not used, both conducting portions being 
included in a dipole antenna. Not only can such an antenna be made efficient, but it 
can also be made sharply directive, thus greatly increasing the strength of the signal 
transmitted in a desired direction. 
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The power received is inversely proportional to the square of the distance from the 
transmitter, assuming there is no attenuation due to absorption or scattering. 

1013. Range.—The range at which a usable signal is received depends upon the 
power transmitted, the sensitivity of the receiver, frequency, route of travel, noise level, 
and perhaps other factors. For the same transmitted power, both the ground-wave and 
sky-wave ranges are greatest at the lowest frequencies, but this is somewhat offset by 
the lesser efficiency of antennas for these frequencies. At higher frequencies, only direct 
waves are useful, and the effective range is greatly reduced. Attenuation, skip distance, 
ground reflection, wave:interference, condition of the ionosphere, atmospheric noise 
level, and antenna design all affect the distance at which useful signals can be received. 

1014. Frequency and radio wave propagation.—Frequency is an important con- 
sideration in radio wave propagation, as indicated previously. The following summary 
indicates the principal effects associated with the various frequency bands, starting 
with the lowest and progressing to the highest usable radio frequency. 

Very low frequency (VLF, 10 to 30 kc). For a given transmitted power, sky-wave 
signals travel tremendous distances, the ionosphere being most effective in reflecting 
waves of the lowest frequency. Diffraction is also maximum. However, because of 
the long wave length, large antennas are needed, and even these are inefficient, permit- 
ting radiation of relatively small amounts of power. Relatively little energy is reflected 
by the ground or other obstacles. Magnetic storms have little effect upon transmission 
because of the efficiency of the ionosphere in reflecting VLF waves. During such 
storms, VLF signals may constitute the only source of radio communication over great 
distances. However, interference from atmospheric noise may be troublesome. Sig- 
nals may be received below the surface of the sea. 

Low frequency (LF, 30 to 300 kc). As frequency is increased to the LF band, the 
ionosphere becomes less efficient as a reflector, diffraction decreases, ground losses 
increase, and range for a given power output falls off rapidly. However, this is partly 
offset by more efficient transmitting antennas, which can be made of a size practical 
for use aboard ship. The LF band is useful for radio direction finding (art. 1202) and 
ground-wave transmission over medium distances. 

Medium frequency (MF, 300 to 3,000 kc). Ground waves provide dependable 
service, but the range for a given power is reduced greatly, varying from about 400 
miles at the lower portion of the band to about 15 miles at the upper end for a trans- 
mitted signal of one kilowatt. These values are influenced, however, by the power of 
the transmitter, the directivity and efficiency of the antenna, and the nature of the 
terrain over which signals travel. Elevating the antenna to obtain direct waves may 
improve the transmission. At the lower frequencies of the band, skv waves are avail- 
able both day and night. As the frequency is increased, ionospheric absorption increases 
to a maximum at about 1,400 ke. At higher frequencies the absorption decreases, 
permitting increased use of sky waves. Since the ionosphere changes with the hour, 
season, and sunspot cycle, the reliability of sky-wave signals is variable. By careful 
selection of frequency, one can obtain ranges of as much as 8,000 miles with one kilowatt 
of transmitted power, using multihop signals. However, the frequency selection is 
critical. If it is too high, the signals penetrate the ionosphere and are lost in space. 
If it is too low, signals are too weak. In general, sky-wave reception is equally good by 
day or night, but lower frequencies are needed at night. The standard broadcast band 
for commercial stations (535 to 1,605 ke) and the authorized frequencies for loran (art. 
1302) are in the MF band. 

High frequency (HF, 3 to30 mc). As with higher medium frequencies, the ground- 
wave range of HF signals is limited to a few miles, but the elevation of the antenna may 
increase the direct-wave distance of transmission. Also, the height of the antenna 
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does have an important effect upon sky-wave transmission because the antenna has an 
‘image’ within the conducting earth. The distance between antenna and image is 
related to the height of the antenna, and this distance is as critical as the distance be- 
tween elements of an antenna system. Maximum usable frequencies (art. 1008) fall 
generally within the HF band. By day this may be 10 to 30 mc, but during the night 
it may drop to eight to ten mc. The HF band is widely used for ship-to-ship and ship- 
to-shore communication. 

Very high frequency (VHF, 30 to 300 mc). Communication is limited primarily 
to the direct wave, or the direct wave plus a ground-reflected wave. Elevating the 
antenna to increase the distance at which direct waves can be used results in increased 
distance of reception, even though some wave interference between direct and ground- 
reflected waves is present. Diffraction is much less than with lower frequencies, but 
is most evident when signals cross sharp mountain peaks or ridges. Under suitable 
conditions, reflections from the ionosphere are sufficiently strong to be useful, but 
generally they are unavailable. There is relatively little interference from atmospheric 
noise in this band. Reasonably efficient directional antennas are possible with VHF. 
The VHF band is much used for communication with aircraft and for radio aids to air 
navigation. The first television and FM channels were within this band. 

Ultra high frequency (UHF, 300 to 3,000 mc). Sky waves are not used in the UHF 
band because the ionosphere is not sufficiently dense to reflect the waves, which pass 
through it into space. Ground waves and ground-reflected waves are used, although 
there is some wave interference. Diffraction is negligible, but the radio horizon extends 
about 15 percent beyond the visible horizon, due principally to refraction. Reception 
of UHF signals is virtually free from fading and interference by atmospheric noise. 
Sharply-directive antennas can be produced for transmission in this banu, which is 
coming into wider use for television and other line-of-sight transmission. 

Super high frequency (SHF, 3,000 to 30,000 mc). There are no sky waves in the 
SHF band, transmission being entirely by direct and ground-reflected waves. Diffrac- 
tion and interference by atmospheric noise are virtually nonexistent. Highly-efficient, 
sharply-directive antennas can be produced. Thus, transmission in this band is similar 
to that of UHF, but with the effects of shorter waves being greater. Reflection by 
clouds, water droplets, dust particles, etc., increases, causing greater scattering, in- 
creased wave interference, and fading. At the upper end of the band, absorption in 
the atmosphere increases as the frequency approaches that of molecular motion. Use 
of this band is largely experimental. 

Extremely high frequency (EHF, 30,000 to 300,000 mc). The effects of shorter 
waves are more pronounced in the EHF band, transmission being free from wave 
interference, diffraction, fading, and interference by atmospheric noise. Only direct 
and ground-reflected waves are available. Scattering and absorption in the atmosphere 
are pronounced and may produce an upper limit to the frequency useful in radio com- 
munication. The EHF band is a region of experimentation. 

1015. Regulation of frequency use.—While the characteristics of various fre- 
quencies are important to the selection of the most suitable one for any given. purpose, 
these are not the only considerations. Confusion and extensive interference would 
result if every user had complete freedom of selection. Some form of regulation is 
needed. The allocation of various frequency bands to particular uses is a matter of 
international agreement. Within the United States the Federal Communications 
Commission has responsibility for authorizing use of particular frequencies. In some 
cases a given frequency is allocated to several widely separated transmitters, but only 
under conditions which minimize interference, as during daylight hours. Interference 
between stations is further reduced by the use of channels, each of a narrow band of 
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frequencies. That is, assigned frequencies are separated by an arbitrary band of 
frequencies that are not authorized for use. In the case of radio aids to navigation, 
ship communications, etc., bands of several channels are allocated, permitting selection 
of band and channel by the user. 

1016. Kinds of radio transmission.—A series of waves transmitted at constant 
frequency and amplitude is called a continuous wave (CW). This cannot be heard 
except at the very lowest radio frequencies, when it may produce, in a receiver, an 
audible hum of high pitch. 

Although a continuous wave may be used directly, as in radio direction finding 
(art. 1202) or Decca (art. 1309), it is more commonly modified in some manner. This 
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Fiaure 1016a.—Amplitude modulation (upper figure) and frequency 
modulation (lower figure) by the same modulating wave. 


is called modulation. When this occurs, the continuous wave serves as a carrier wave 
for information. Any of several types of modulation may be used. 

In amplitude modulation (AM) the amplitude of the carrier wave is altered in 
accordance with the amplitude of a modulating wave, usually of audio frequency, as 
shown in figure 1016a. In the receiver the signal is demodulated by removing the 
modulating wave and converting it back to its original form. This form of modulation 
is widely used in voice radio, as in the standard broadcast band of commercial 
broadcasting. 

If the frequency instead of the amplitude is altered in accordance with the amplitude 
of the impressed signal, as shown in figure 1016a, frequency modulation (FM) occurs. 
This is used for FM broadcasts and the sound portion of television broadcasts. 
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Pulse modulation (PM) is somewhat different, there being no impressed modulating 
wave. In this form of.transmission, very short bursts of carrier wave are transmitted, 
separated by relatively long periods of ‘‘silence,’’ during which there is no transmission. 
This type of transmission, illustrated in figure 1016b, is used in some common radio 
navigational aids, including radar (art. 1208) and loran (art. 1302). 
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Ficure 1016b.—Pulse modulation. 


1017. Transmitters.—A radio transmitter consists essentially of (1) a power supply 
to furnish direct current, (2) an oscillator to convert direct current into radio-frequency 
oscillations (the carrier wave), (3) a device to control the generated signal, (4) an 
amplifier to increase the output of the oscillator. For some transmitters a microphone 
is needed and a modulator to modulate the carrier wave. In addition, an antenna and 
ground (for lower frequencies) are needed to produce electromagnetic radiation. These 
components are illustrated diagrammatically in figure 1017. 
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Fieurs 1017.—Components of a radio transmitter. 


1018. Receivers.— When a radio wave passes a conductor, a current is induced 
in that conductor. A radio receiver is a device which accepts the power thus generated 
in an antenna, and transforms it into usable form. It should be able to select signals 
of a single frequency (actually a narrow band of frequencies) from among the many 
which may reach the receiving antenna. If necessary, the receiver should be able to 
demodulate the signal, and always it should provide adequate amplification. The 
output of a receiver may be presented audibly by earphones or loud speaker; or visually 
on a dial, cathode ray tube (art. 1019), counter, or other display. Thus, the useful 
reception of radio signals requires three components: (1) an antenna, (2) a receiver, 
and (3) a display unit. 

Radio receivers differ mainly in (1) frequency range, the range of frequencies to 
which they can be tuned; (2) selectivity, the ability to confine reception to signals of 
the desired frequency and avoid others of nearly the same frequency; (3) sensitivity, 
the ability to amplify a weak signal to usable strength against a background of noise; 
(4) stability, the ability to resist drift from conditions or values to which set; and (5) 
fidelity, the completeness with which the essential characteristics of the original signal 
are reproduced. Receivers may have additional features such as an automatic fre- 
quency control, automatic noise limiter, etc. 
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Some of these characteristics are interrelated. For instance, if a receiver lacks 
selectivity, signals of a frequency differing slightly from those to which the receiver 
is tuned may be received. This condition is called spillover, and the resulting inter- 
ference is called cross talk. If the selectivity is increased sufficiently to prevent spill- 
over, it may not permit receipt of a great enough band of frequencies to obtain the 
full range of those of the desired signal. Thus, the fidelity may be reduced. 

1019. The cathode ray tube is a useful device for presenting certain types of 
information. This tube, with its associated controls, is often called an oscilloscope, 
or scope for short. In television receivers it is usually called the picture tube. 

The essential components of a cathode ray tube are shown in figure 1019. At the 
left is a cathode which serves as a source of electrons. In this usage it is called an 
electron gun. The electrons are collected and focused into a beam by a focusing 
anode, and then speeded up by an accelerating anode. If there were no other con- 
trols, the beam of electrons would travel the remainder of the length of the tube and 
strike the enlarged, curved surface of the tube face at its center, approximately. The 
inside of the face is coated with a material known as a phosphor (such as zinc sul- 
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Ficure 1019.—A cathode ray tube. 


phide or calcium sulphide) which becomes luminous (phosphorescent) where a beam of 
electrons impinges upon it. If the beam is sharply focused, a dot of light appears at 
the point of impact. 

By means of the vertical deflection plates, the beam is bent upward or downward. 
This is accomplished by impressing electric charges on these plates. The beam, being 
negatively charged, is repelled by the negative plate and attracted by the positive 
plate. If an alternating current is used, the strength and polarity of the electric 
charge on each plate changes continually, causing the beam to be deflected alternately 
up and down. This results in vertical motion of the spot of light on the face of the 
tube. If the motion is sufficiently rapid, a vertical line appears on the face of the 
tube. This is true not only because of the persistency of vision within the eye, but 
also because the tube face does not immediately fade when the stream of electrons is 
moved to another point. This visible line is called a trace, and the motion of the dot — 
in producing it, a sweep. A horizontal trace can be made by means of the horizontal 
deflection plates which operate in a manner similar to that of the vertical deflection 
plates. | 

If both sets of plates are energized at the same time, the spot of light can be moved 
to various places on the face of the tube. If two alternating currents are properly 
synchronized, the spot can be made to trace repeatedly some pattern, such as a sine 
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wave. It is generally desirable to have one trace repeated in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, having the deflection such that motion in one direction across the 
face of the tube is relatively slow, and that in the opposite direction is very fast, so 
that the return of the spot to a starting point is almost instantaneous. Such a return 
is called flyback, and the faint trace that may be visible is called a retrace. The 
position of the spot along the trace can be used as a measurement of elapsed time 
since the spot was at some reference point. This is usually accomplished by having 
a received signal impress a momentary charge on the other set of deflecting plates, 
causing a deflection of the trace as the spot is momentarily moved to one side of the 
line; or by causing the reeeived signal to intensify the spot, causing it to glow brighter. 

By suitable controls, the trace can be divided into two or more parts, made to 
rotate, or take any of a great variety of motions and shapes. 

In a dark trace tube the spot appears dark on a lighter background. 

The cathode ray tube has many applications in electronic navigational equipment. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ELECTRONICS AND NAVIGATION 


1101. Electronics is the science and technology relating to the emission, flow, and 
effects of electrons in a vacuum or through a semiconductor such as a gas, and to 
systems using devices in which this action takes place. The widest use of electronics 
is in radio in its various forms. However, by the definition given above, electronics 
may be used in a secondary sense In a great many devices which are otherwise unrelated 
to radio. 

1102. Use of electronics in navigation.—The expression “electronic navigation” 
may imply a distinct type of navigation comparable to celestial navigation, piloting, 
and dead reckoning. However, the use of electronics by the navigator 1s nearly 
always in one of these fields, although it is true that piloting techniques have been 
extended far from shore. 

In celestial navigation, electronics is used for transmission of radio time signals 
to ships at sea, permitting the frequent checking of chronometers. A more direct 
application is the radio sextant, an instrument for measuring altitudes of the sun and 
moon through an overcast or in clear weather, day or night. With further development, 
it may be possible to use this instrument for measurement of altitudes of other celestial 
bodies. 

In piloting, electronics has its widest application. In addition to the various 
radio aids commonly associated with navigation, electronics is used in the echo sounder 
(art. 619), sonar (art. 1108), and sofar (art. 1313). 

In dead reckoning, electronics is used in some devices for automatically determin- 
ing dead reckoning position. These may be essentially recording or indicating devices, 
or instruments for measuring speed and direction, as well as indicating the results of 
the measurements (art. .809). 

In addition to these applications of electronics to navigation, radio communication 
is helpful to the mariner. Weather maps and other information may be sent by fac- 
simile (art. 3828). Various navigational warnings are broadcast, as well as weather 
and ice reports and predictions, distress information, and even medical advice. In- 
formation concerning the various services available is given in H.O. Pub. No. 205, 
Radio Navigational Aids, and in H.O. Pub. No. 206, Radio Weather Ards. 

The use of electronics for direct determination of positional information is related 
primarily to measurement of direction and measurement of distance or difference in 
distance. 

1103. Direction measurement at the receiving site is accomplished by means of a 
directional antenna. Nearly all antennas have some directional properties, but in 
the usual antenna used for radio communication, these properties are not sufficiently 
critical for navigational use. 

A widely-used directional antenna is in the form of a loop. Suppose a transmitted 
radio signal encounters such a loop oriented in the direction of travel of the radio 
signal, as shown in figure 1103a. If the diameter of the loop is half the wave length, 
the crest of one wave arrives at one side of the loop at the same time that the trough 
arrives at the opposite side, as shown. Thus, the currents induced in the two sides 
reinforce each other, causing maximum output from the antenna. A short time later, 
as the wave continues to move past the antenna, the crest reaches the other side of the 
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loop, and a new trough reaches the ap- 
proach side. A maximum current now 
flows in the opposite direction. There- 
fore, with the antenna in this orientation, 
an alternating current flows in the loop. 
If the loop diameter is less than half a 
wave length, the current is less than 
maximum. 

If the antenna is rotated 90°, the al- 
ternate crests and troughs arrive at both 
sides at the same time, tending to cause 
currents to flow in opposite directions around the loop. Under these conditions 
the two parts cancel each other, resulting in zero antenna output. This condition is 
called a null. 

As the antenna is rotated, its output varies with the angle relative to the direction 
of motion of the radio signal. This condition is illustrated in figure 1103b. The 
length of a line from the center to the outer edge of the shaded area represents the 
strength of the antenna output at that bearing, relative to the direction of motion of 
the radio wave. Thus, when it is in line, with either side of the loop toward the approach- 
ing signal, the output is maximum, and at 90° it is minimum. Since the change with 
bearing is most rapid near the region of minimum 
signal, this is the portion used for determination of 
direction. 

Because of the characteristics of the simple 
loop antenna, a 180° ambiguity exists. That is, 
a signal approaching from either of two directions 
180° apart would cause the same antenna output. 
This ambiguity can be resolved by using a vertical 
sense antenna in connection with a loop. The 
output from this wire, if the direction of motion of 
the signal is horizontal, is the same in all directions. 
Therefore, the polar diagram of its output is a circle, 
with the same polarity in all directions. If this 
output is exactly equal to the maximum of the 
loop, it will cancel the output from one side and 
double that from the other, since the polarity in the 
two sides is opposite. The resulting diagram of 
antenna output is shown in figure 1103c. With this 
arrangement, a single minimum exists, permitting 
the determination of which of the two reciprocal 
bearings is correct, thereby removing the ambiguity. 
The loop antenna is then used for making the 
reading. This is the type of equipment commonly 
used with a radio direction finder (art. 1202). 

Two variations of the loop antenna are also 
used in radio direction finders. In one of these, 
the crossed loop type, two loops are rigidly mounted 
in such manner that one is rotated 90° with respect 
Ficuax 1103b—Polar diagram of to the other. The relative output of the two an- 

output of loop antenna. tennas is related to the orientation of each with 
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FicurE 1103a.—Principle of the loop antenna. 
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Figure 1103c.—Polar diagram of output of loop antenna with vertical sense 
antenna. 


respect to the direction of travel of the radio wave, and is measured by a device 
called a goniometer. This is the type antenna used in an automatic direction finder. 
In the other variation, the rotating loop type, a single loop is kept in rapid ro- 
tation by means of a motor. The antenna output is shown on a cathode ray tube, and 
the resulting display shows 
the direction of the signal. 


is With higher frequencies, 

‘Nea for which a dipole antenna is 

INCOMING used, a different method of 

PARABOLIC RADIO achieving directional proper- 
REFLECTOR WAVES ties is employed. The anten- 
We na is placed at the focus of a 

reflecting parabola (art. 034). 

\ 4 Incoming parallel beams are 

all reflected to the antenna, 

Ficure 1103d.—Principle of the parabolic reflector. which receives a concentra- 


tion of energy, as shown in 
figure 1103d. When the parabola is turned away from the approaching signal, little or 
no signal is received. The effectiveness of such an arrangement increases with higher 
frequency, for which an efficient antenna decreases in size, approaching a single 
point. This type antenna is used for radar (art. 1208), and the ramark beacon 
(art. 1210) depends upon it. 
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1104. Directional transmission.—The simple loop antenna, with or without a 
vertical sensing antenna, can be used for transmitting signals. The polar diagram 
of the strength of the transmitted signal is similar to that of the output of a receiving 
antenna, as shown in figure 1103b or figure 1103c. 

Where it is desired to maintain the same direction or directions of transmission, 
permanent large installations can be made and properly designed for maximum eff- 
ciency at the frequency used. This is called an Adcock antenna, which is similar in 
principle to the loop except that it is not connected across the top. 

For higher frequencies, the parabolic reflector is used to produce a beam of radio 
energy. The effect is similar to that of a searchlight. 

Various combinations of antennas and phase relationships are used to produce 
patterns of signals serving as a navigational system. Some of these are discussed in 
articles 1105 and 1106. 

1105. Radio tracks.—A track defined by radio may be called a “radio track.” 
One of the simplest methods is to use two Adcock antennas placed 90° with respect 
to each other. As shown in figure 1105, 
one antenna can be used to produce a “‘fig- 
ure 8” pattern with its axis in a north- ey, oe 

Pc + « 
south direction, and a second one to pro- 
duce a similar pattern in an east-west 
direction. If each antenna transmits a 
characteristic signal, the lines along 
which these two signals are received with 
equal intensity represent radio tracks. 
This system, used in the radio ranges (art. 
1207) which for many years constituted 
the primary guidance along the federal 
airways of the United States, has a 90° 
ambiguity. The directions of the tracks 
can be altered by changing the orienta- ‘ 
tion of the antennas, or by changing the Rs 
phases of the signals from the two antennas.. 

A variation of this system is the use Figure 1105.—Radiation pattern of two Adcock 
of three or more antennas equally spaced antennas rotated 90° with respect to each other. 
along a straight line, the distance be- 
tween consecutive antennas being three wave lengths. By a combination of amplitudes 
and phase shifts, a series of equisignal tracks are produced. This system, known 
as elektra, was used by the Germans during the early part of World War II. It was 
the predecessor of the German sonne and British consol systems (art. 1206). 

At higher frequencies, radio tracks can be provided by parabolic reflectors. The 
disadvantage of such a system is that virtually no signal is received unless one is 
almost directly in line with the beam. 

Although ships have occasionally used radio tracks, particularly the four-course 
radio ranges, such systems have been designed primarily for use by aircraft. Simple 
track guidance, as here described, has been largely replaced by rotating beacons pro- 
viding multiple track guidance. 

1106. Rotating beacons may be used to provide an indication of direction without 
actual direction measurement at the receiver. In the earliest installations, a directional 
antenna was mounted on a vertical axis and rotated slowly at uniform speed. When 
a distinctive phase of the pattern, such as a null, passed through a reference direction 
(usually true or magnetic north), a nondirectional signal was transmitted. When this 
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signal was received, a stopwatch was started. The elapsed time from this moment 
until the distinctive phase was received was an indication of the direction of the re- 
ceiver from the transmitter. 

In later installations the antenna remains stationary and the radiation pattern is 
caused to rotate. In the vortae ranges (art. 1207) used for air navigation with respect 
to the federal airways, two signal patterns are transmitted by VHF antennas similar 
in principle to the Adcock antenna. The pattern of one remains fixed, and that of 
the other rotates. The result is a change of phase with direction. Along the refer- 
ence direction (magnetic north) from the transmitter the signals are in phase. The 
phase difference along any other radial is constant. The receiver measures the phase 
difference and indicates the direction on a dial. The receiver is also provided with a 
knob for selecting a desired phase difference (direction) and a pointer to indicate 
whether the craft should go right or left to reach the desired radial. 

With three antennas in line, as in the elektra system, rotation is accomplished by 
slowly shifting the phase of the current in the two outer antennas. This, in combina- 
tion with periodic reversal of the direction of the current, produces alternate sectors of 
dot and dash signals. During the cycle of operation, the patterns rotate so that a 
portion of each pattern sweeps past the receiver. The relative number and order of 
dots and dashes is an indication of direction when referred to a table or special chart for 
interpretation. However, identical readings can be obtained in a number of sectors. 
A radio direction finder bearing, dead reckoning position, or other positional information 
can be used to resolve the ambiguity. As developed by the Germans, this system 
was known as sonne. The British further developed the system under the name 
consol (art. 1206), and Americans as consolan. 

1107. Speed measurement can be accomplished electronically by utilizing the 
Doppler principle. A beam of electromagnetic energy can be transmitted from 
a moving craft. If this energy strikes an obstacle and some of the energy returns as an 
echo, it will have a slightly different apparent frequency because of the motion of the 
transmitter. The difference is proportional to the speed in the direction of the beam. 
If the beam is directed ahead or astern, the speed of the craft is indicated. If two 
beams are used with a fixed angle between them, and the two rotated about a vertical 
axis until both readings are the same, direction of motion can also be measured. In 
this case the measured speed is a fixed proportion of the actual speed. Thus, 
Doppler navigation (art. 809) is a dead reckoning system, since it provides measure- 
ment of both speed and direction of motion. This method is particularly applicable 
to aircraft. 

Another method of measuring speed and direction of motion is by inertial naviga- 
tion (art. 809). By this principle, fore-and-aft and athwartship accelerations are 
measured and automatically integrated once to provide a measurement of speed in each 
direction, and a second time to provide an indication of distance. 

Since both Doppler and inertial systems provide dead reckoning information, their 
errors are cumulative, tending to increase with time. 

1108. Distance measurement.—Since the speed of travel of radio waves is nearly 
constant, the time of travel between two points is directly proportional to the distance 
between the points. Therefore, it provides a possible method of determining distance 
if a means is available for measuring very small intervals of time. Considering the 
speed of radio waves as 186,230 statute miles per second, or 983,294,400 feet per second, 
a wave travels approximately 983 feet in one-millionth of a second. This small unit is 
called a microsecond (us). About 6.18 us are needed for a wave to travel one nautical 
mile. 

If signals are transmitted from a known point at established times, as every second 
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of GMT, and the time of reception at a second point is measured, the difference between 
the two times is an indication of distance. Such a system requires clocks that can be 
kept synchronized to a very small unit of time, perhaps one microsecond. 

Another method is to measure a time interval by means of a cathode ray tube 
(art. 1019). The reference or starting time needed for measurement of the interval is 
commonly provided by originating the signal at or near the receiving antenna. The 
signal travels to the “target”? and back, the time required for the round trip being 
measured. This is the principle of radar (art. 1208). In primary radar, a reflected 
signal or echo is returned. In secondary radar, the transmitted signal serves as an 
interrogator to trigger a transponder, which immediately (or after a known delay) 
transmits a return signal. This is the principle of shoran (art. 1213), hiran (art. 1213), 
electronic position indicator (art. 1213), distance measuring equipment used with 
vortac (art. 1207), and racons (art. 1210). 

In order to utilize this principle, it is necessary to be able to transmit very short 
bursts or ‘‘pulses’”’ of energy. Otherwise, the return signal would be lost in the stronger 
outgoing signal. This is accomplished by means of pulse modulation (art. 1016), 
which permits transmission of signals during a period as short as a fraction of a micro- 
second, if needed. 

Distance through the water is measured in a similar manner, using sound waves. 
The short bursts of energy, usually in the ultrasonic range above audible frequencies, 
are produced electronically. Because of the much slower speed of sound waves, as 
compared with radio signals, the lengths of the individual pulses are correspondingly 
greater, and simpler means are generally used for measuring the time interval. This 
principle is used in sonar (from sound navigation and ranging) to measure horizontal 
distances, and in echo sounders (art. 619) to measure vertical distances. The term 
“sonar’’ is sometimes used in a general sense to include echo sounders. 

Another method of measuring distance electronically is by comparison of the phase 
difference between signals derived from two continuous wave transmissions of different 
frequency. A transmitter and a receiver are located at each of the points between which 
distance is to be measured. At each station the interaction between the transmitted 
and received signals produces signals of two additional frequencies, called beat frequen- 
cies, equal to the sum and difference, respectively, of the two signals. If one of these 
additional signals is transmitted from one station to the other and compared with the 
corresponding signal there, the phase difference is an indication of distance. If the 
distance between the stations is changing, a Doppler effect occurs, permitting measure- 
ment of speed. This is the operating principle of pure-range Raydist (art. 1214). 

Distance can also be measured by @ combination of radio and sound signals. 
Simultaneous signals are transmitted by radio and by sound, either through the air or 
through the water. The difference in speed is so great that the travel time of the radio 
signal can be considered zero. Thus, the time interval between reception of the radio 
and sound signals is an indication of distance. This method is used only over relatively 
short distances, where the distance in nautical miles can be considered equal to the 
elapsed time in seconds divided by 1% if the sound travels through water, and by 5% 
if it travels through air. This was the first electronic method of determining distance 
and is still utilized in a number of distance finding stations (art. 1205). The method 1s 
sometimes used by surveyors, who have a special beacon for this purpose. The finding 
of distance by this beacon is called radio acoustic ranging (RAR), further discussed 
in article 1205. 

1109. Distance-difference measurement.—If synchronized signals from two sta- 
tions are transmitted, the difference in distance from the stations can be measured, 
either by means of the elapsed time interval between the arrival of the two signals, or 
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by measurement of the phase difference between the signals. If beat frequencies are 
used, synchronization may not be needed. 

Refer to figure 1109. Let Jf and S be two stations. Synchronization is achieved 
by letting the signals of 47, the master, control those of S, the slave. Circles M1, 
M2, A13, etc., are units of distance from Af; and circles S1, S2, S3, etc., are units of 
distance from S. If both signals are transmitted at the same instant, they will arrive 
together at any point along a line equidistant from the two stations. This center line 
is the perpendicular bisector of the base line joining the two stations. On a sphere, 
both center line and base line are great circles. 

The center line is the zero time difference line. If the Af signal arrives at some 
point before the S signal, the time difference can be found by subtracting the M signal 
travel time (or distance) from the S signal travel time (or distance). If a line is drawn 
through all intersections at which units of distance from S are greater by one than those 
from Af (S8, Af7; S7, A116; S6, A15; etc.), a curve is formed, as shown at “‘+1”’ in figure 
1109. A similar curve labeled ‘‘—1” 1s formed if all points at which units of distance 
from S are less by one than those from M (Af8, S7; A/7, S6; etc.) are connected. The 
minus sign indicates that the Af signal arrives (—)1 time unit before the S signal, 
or S—Af=(—)1. On a plane surface, such curves are hyperbolas (art. 034) because 
they connect points of equal difference of distance between two fixed points. On a 
sphere, such curves are called spherical hyperbolas. On the spheroidal earth they are 
not plane hyperbolas, and differ somewhat from spherical hyperbolas. 

Other, more sharply curving hyperbolas are formed by connecting lines of greater 
time (distance) difference, as at (+)2, (—)2, (+)3, (—)3, ete. The maximum difference 
occurs along the base line extensions beyond the transmitters. This difference depends 
upon the distance between stations. A pattern of all positive readings can be obtained 
by delaying the start of the S signal until the AZ signal is received at S, or longer. 
Suppose the S signal is transmitted ten units after the Mf signal. The A signal for a 
base line six units long will already have traveled four units beyond S when the S signal 
leaves the transmitter. Therefore, the reading along the base line extension from S is 
(+)4, or ten more than shown in figure 1109. By the time the S signal arrives at the 
master transmitter, the AZ signal will be at ten (the delay) plus six (the number of 
units between MM and S) units, or 16 units away. Therefore, the reading along the 
base line extension beyond M is 10+6=(+)16. Similarly it can be shown that all 
other readings are also increased by (+)10. 

Each hyperbola becomes more nearly a straight line (great circle) as distance from 
the base line increases. At a distance from the center of the base line of five times the 
length of the base line, the departure of the hyperbola from a great circle becomes 
very smal]. For a “‘long’’ base line of several hundred miles, as in loran (art. 1302), 
the lines are considered curves over their entire length. This is also true of a ‘‘medium”’ 
base line as used in gee (art. 1308), Decca (art. 1309), Lorac (art. 1310), and hyperbolic 
Raydist (art. 1311), which are not used over such an extensive area. If the base line 
is very short, as in sonne and consol (art. 1312), the system is considered directional 
rather than hyperbolic, beyond a distance of a few miles from the station. 

Each hyperbola is a line of position. Accuracy of such a system is greatest along 
the base line, where the hyperbolas are most closely spaced. As the distance between 
consecutive lines increases, the accuracy decreases, being so low along the base line 
extensions that use of this part of the pattern is normally avoided. 

A hyperbolic system has the disadvantage of requiring two stations for a single 
family of lines of position. This can be partly overcome by using a series or chain 
of stations, so that each station except the end ones operates with the station on either 
side to form an intersecting lattice of position lines. This method is used with loran 
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(art. 1302). With Decea (art. 1309), a central master operates with three slaves sur- 
rounding it. Another disadvantage of a hyperbolic system is the need for computation 
of points along the hyperbolas. These points are computed in advance and tabulated, 
or plotted and connected by curves on special charts. This task is not normally 
performed by the user, but it does add to the cost of the system. 

An advantage of a hyperbolic system is that it may not require transmission from 
the craft, an important consideration in time of war. 

Hyperbolic lines of position may also be established by means of sound signals. 
Such a system, called sofar, is described in article 1313. 
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CHAPTER XII 
DIRECTION AND DISTANCE BY ELECTRONICS 


1201. Introduction.—Many systems have been proposed to utilize the various 
techniques described in chapter XI. Only the more prominent ones put to practical 
use are discussed in this chapter and the following one. 

1202. Radio direction finder (RDF).—The type radio direction finder commonly 
used aboard ship consists essentially of a loop antenna (art. 1103) that can be turned 
in any direction around a vertical axis, and some kind of indicator. In its usual form, 
the indicator consists of a compass rose with a pointer pivoted at its center. The 
pointer is so oriented to the antenna that it points toward the direction from which 
the signal is coming when the null is received. If the compass rose is oriented with 
0° in line with the ship’s head, the usual orientation in a permanent installation, 
measured directions are relative bearings. In many permanent installations the pointer 
is mounted over a gyro repeater, so that approximately true bearings are measured. 

Radio bearings may be taken on any received radio signal within frequency range 
of the receiver. At many locations radiobeacons are provided for this purpose. Their 
locations and identifying signals are shown on the chart by appropriate symbol (app. 
K) and the abbreviation “R. Bn.”’, and are tabulated in H.O. Pub. No. 205, Radio 
Navigational Aids. When bearings are taken on other stations, one should be careful 
to determine the location of the transmitting antenna from which the signal is coming. 
This may not always be the same as a receiving antenna associated with the same 
station, and the signal may possibly be rebroadcast from another station. 

Along some foreign coasts direction finder stations are provided to obtain bearings, 
upon request, and transmit the information to the vessel requesting it. These stations 
are indicated on the chart by the letters “R.D.F.’’, and listed in H.O. Pub. No. 205. 

1203. Errors of radio bearings.—Bearings obtained by radio direction finder are 
subject to certain errors, as follows: 

Quadrantal error. When radio waves arrive at a receiver, they are influenced 
somewhat by the environment, resulting in an erroneous indication of direction. Aboard 
ship this is a function of the relative bearing, normally being maximum for bearings 
broad on the bow and broad on the quarter. Its value for various bearings can be 
determined, and a calibration table made. The usual method of calibration is to obtain 
a series of simultaneous radio and visual bearings on a transmitter. This may be done 
while a ship swings at anchor, or more quickly by steaming in a circle within sight of 
a transmitter. Another method, when two ships are available, is for the second ship to 
transmit while circling the first. Naval vessels sometimes use this method while both 
ships are underway, proceeding between ports. A vector diagram solution, usually 
on a maneuvering board (art. 1212), can be used to determine the courses and speeds 
of the maneuvering vessel. Metal booms, cranes, etc., should be in their normal 
positions during calibration. If their positions are changed when the radio direction 
finder is used, an error may be introduced. 

Coastal refraction. As indicated in article 1006, a radio wave crossing a coast 
line at an oblique angle undergoes a change of direction due to difference in conducting 
and reflecting properties of land and water. This is sometimes called land effect. It 
is avoided by not using, or regarding as of doubtful accuracy, bearings of waves which 
cross a shore line at an oblique angle. If the transmitter is near the coast, negligible 
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error is introduced because of the short distance the waves travel before undergoing 
refraction. 

Polarization error. As indicated in article 1008, the direction of travel of radio 
waves may undergo an alteration during the confused period near sunrise or sunset, 
when great changes are taking place in the ionosphere. This error is sometimes called 
night effect. The error can be minimized by averaging several readings, but any radio 
bearings taken during this period should be considered of doubtful accuracy. 

Reciprocal bearings. Unless a radio direction finder has a vertical sensing wire 
(art. 1103), there is a possible 180° ambiguity in the reading. If such an error is 
discovered, one should take the reciprocal of the uncorrected reading, and apply the 
correction for the new direction. If there is doubt as to which of the two possible 
directions is the correct one, one should wait long enough for the bearing to change 
appreciably and take another reading. The transmitter should draw aft) between 
readings. If the reciprocal is used, the station will appear to have drawn forward. 
A reciprocal bearing furnished by a direction finder station should not be used because 
the quadrantal error is not known, either on the given bearing or its reciprocal. 

In general, good radio bearings should not be in error by more than 2°. However, 
conditions vary considerably, and skill is an important factor. By practicing fre- 
quently when results can be checked by visual observation or by other means, one can 
develop skill and learn to what extent radio bearings can be relied upon under various 
conditions. Bearings taken ashore should be of slightly greater accuracy than those 
taken aboard ship under the same conditions. Shore stations indicate bearings of 
doubtful accuracy. These stations should not be asked to estimate the size of the 
probable error. | 

1204. Using radio bearings.—A bearing obtained by radio, like one determined 
in any other manner, provides means for establishing a line of position. By heading 
in the direction from which the signal is coming, one can proceed toward, or home on, 
the transmitter. In thick weather one should avoid heading directly toward the 
source of radiation unless he has reliable information to indicate that he is some dis- 
tance away. In 19384 the Nantucket Lightship was rammed and sunk by a ship 
homing on its radiobeacon. 

Radio waves, like light, travel along great circles. Except in high latitudes, 
visual bearings can usually be plotted as straight lines on a Mercator chart, without 
significant error. Radio bearings, however, are often observed at such positions with 
respect to the transmitter that the use of a rhumb line is not satisfactory. Under 
these conditions it is customary to apply the conversion angle (art. 821) as a correction 
to the observed angle, to find the equivalent rhumb line. Such a correction is not 
needed when a bearing is plotted on a gnomonic chart or one on which a straight line 
is a good approximation of a great circle. 

If the transmitter and receiver are on the same meridian, or are both on the equator, 
no correction is needed because rhumb lines and great circles coincide under these 
conditions. The size of the correction increases with degree of departure from these 
conditions, and with greater distance between transmitter and receiver. 

Conversion angles are given in table 1. The larger portion of this table is intended 
for great-circle sailing, long-range radio communication, and correction of consol 
bearings (art. 1206). If the difference of longitude is not more than 4°5, and the mid 
latitude between transmitter and receiver is not more than 85°, the first part of the 
table should be used. The simplifying assumptions used in the computation of this 
pert of the table do not introduce a significant error within the limits of the table. 

The sign of the correction can be determined by referring to the rules given at the 
bottom of each page of table 1. These follow from the fact that the great circle is 
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Figure 1204.—Sign of conversion angle correction to radio bearings. 


nearer the pole than the rhumb line. It can be visualized by means of a simple sketch, 
as shown in figure 1204. 

Ezample—The DR position of a ship is lat. 42°15'2N, long. 9°48‘6W. A 
radio bearing is taken on Cabo Montedor Light Station, at lat. 41°45’00” N, long. 
8°52/20” W. The reading, corrected for calibration error, is 125°5. 

Required.—The equivalent rhumb line bearing. 


Solution.— Latitude Longitude 
Receiver 42°15‘2N 9°48/6W 
Transmitter 41°45/0N 8°52'3W 
Difference 30/2 56/3=0°9 
Mid latitude 42°0 
Correction (+) 0°3 (from table 1) 
Great-circle bearing 125°5 
Rhumb line bearing 125°8 


Answer.—B 125°8. 

Radio bearings are plotted and labeled as any other bearing line (art. 904). If it is 
desired to indicate the nature of the bearing, the word “radio” might be added to the 
label, preferably below the line. Since radio bearings are generally somewhat less 
accurate than visual bearings, and often are observed at greater distances, positions 
obtained by them are generally considered of insufficient accuracy to be termed fixes, 
and so are usually considered estimated positions (art. 913). However, judgment 
should govern the reliance to be placed upon such positional information. A series 
of such positions may provide the basis for elimination of random errors, giving a 
reliable fix unless systematic errors (art. 2903) are present. 

Some navigators estimate or assume a probable error (usually of +2° unless 
conditions suggest another value) and plot lines on each side of the bearing line to 
indicate the probable area within which the vessel is presumed to be located. 

Radio bearings furnished by a direction finder station have been corrected for 
known errors at the receiver, but not for conversion angle. The latter should be 
applied by the user. 

1205. Distance finding stations.—At some locations a radio signal is synchronized 
with a sound signal which may be transmitted through either air or water. The 
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travel time of the radio signal is negligible compared to that of the sound signal. Con- 
sequently, the difference in time between reception of the two signals is proportional 
to the distance from the station. The distance in nautical miles is equal to the number 
of seconds of time interval divided by 5% if the sound travels through air, or by 1% if 
through water (or multiplied by 0.18 or 0.8, respectively). The distance so found is 
from the origin of the sound signal, which might differ somewhat from that of the radio 
signal. The distance may be in error by as much as ten percent. 

A light, portable, floating beacon, designed for use primarily in surveying, transmits 
radio signals through the air when triggered by a suitable sound signal. Determination 
of distance by the use of such a beacon is called radio acoustic ranging (RAR). 

1206. Consol is a long-range, short-base-line, hyperbolic system operating in the 
250-350 ke frequency range. The three antennas constituting a station are spaced 
at intervals of about three wave lengths. Beyond a distance of about 25 miles from 
the center station the lines of position can be considered great circles with negligible 
error. In use, the system 1s considered a directional one, the hyperbolic portion of 
the lines not being used. 

The radiation pattern of each station consists of alternate sectors of dot and dash 
signals, the sectors averaging 15° in width. During the “keying” cycle of 30 or 60 
seconds, this pattern rotates, the equisignal between dots and dashes moving through 
one sector. During this period, 60 signals (either dots or dashes) are transmitted. At 
any point along the dividing bearing between sectors at the beginning of the cycle, 60 
dots or 60 dashes should be received. Along any other bearing line the count of 60 is 
distributed between the two types of signal. The relative number of each, and their 
order, is related to the bearing of the receiver. 

The total count is generally less than 60 because the dot and dash sectors overlap, 
one type signal gradually fading as the other becomes stronger. The equisignal 
boundary is the line along which both signals are of equal intensity and neither can be 
distinguished. Several signals may be lost during passage of this sector. The number 
of signals lost (60 minus the actual count) should be distributed equally between the 
dots and dashes. If the difference is an odd number, the smaller correction should be 
applied to the count received first, because the ear can generally follow a fading signal 
to a lower degree of contrast than it can detect the first signal of a new series. This is 
particularly true when dots are received first. Thus, if the count is 25 dots and 30 
dashes, the total is 55, and 5 signals have been lost in the equisignal sector. The 
corrected count 1s 25+2=27 dots, and 30+3=33 dashes. 

The great-circle bearing corresponding to the count is determined by referring 
to H.O. Pub. No. 205, a separate table being given for the dot and dash sectors of each 
station. If plotting is to be done on a Mercator chart, the conversion angle correction 
should be applied as for any radio bearing, using table 1 or the abbreviated table given 
in H.O. Pub. No. 205. Special charts showing the lines or graduations have been 
prepared by some foreign countries. 

The time of observation of a consol line of position is the moment at which 
the equisignal is heard. 

Under favorable conditions, the coverage area for a consol station extends outward 
for about 1,000 to 1,200 miles by day, and 1,200 to 1,500 miles by night, over water. 
Over land, or at any time that the noise level is high, these ranges may be reduced 
materially. The accuracy varies considerably over the pattern. Directionally, it is 
greatest along the great circle through the center antenna and perpendicular to the 
line of antennas. At an angle of 60° to this perpendicular, the accuracy drops to a 
minimum usable value. Therefore, there is a usable sector of about 120° on each side 
of the line of antennas, with an unusable sector of about 60° at each end of this line. 
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In terms of distance, the greatest angular error occurs within the range in which sky 
waves and ground waves mingle, between about 250 and 400 miles from the station. 

As a very general rule, for 95 percent of the time when ground waves are received, 
the error over water is not more than about one-third degree along the perpendicular, 
increasing to about twice this value at an angle of 60° to the perpendicular. In terms 
of miles, this is about one mile error for each 180 miles from the station along the 
perpendicular, and each 90 miles along the bearing line 60° from the perpendicular. 
For sky waves these values are about doubled, and when sky waves and ground waves 
are near the same amplitude, the error may be considerably larger. These values refer 
to single observations. The error is generally reduced by taking the average of several 
readings. On many occasions a good dead reckoning position is more reliable than a 
position obtained by consol. However, the method is valuable when the position is 
considerably in doubt, and is a useful check to prevent gross errors by other methods. 
If the position is so seriously in doubt that the sector is uncertain, a bearing by radio 
direction finder should resolve the ambiguity. 

A reading cannot be made oftener than once every one or two minutes, depending 
upon the cycle of operation. Each 30- or 60-second ‘‘keying cycle” is followed by a 
period of equal length, during which a continuous tone and identification are trans- 
mitted. No special equipment is required beyond an ordinary medium frequency 
communication receiver, and very little skill or training is needed. 

Consol is a British development of a German system known as sonne, which in 
turn evolved from the nonrotating elektra. There are several consol installations 
along the coasts of western Europe. Two stations of an American version, called 
consolan, have been installed on the East Coast of the United States. The Japanese 
also have a version. Consol is used more widely by aviators than by mariners. 

1207. Radio ranges.—The airways of the United States and some other countries 
are marked by a series of distinctive radiobeacons called ranges. Under suitable 
conditions, these are useful in marine navigation. 

Two different types of ranges are in use. The older low frequency four-course 
range consists of two Adcock antennas (art. 1104) so oriented that their signal areas 
occupy sectors, usually about 90° each. The edges of the sectors overlap to form nar- 
row equisignal sectors or ‘“‘beams”’ directed along the airways. One antenna transmits 
the Morse code letter A (eam), and the other the letter N (ame). These signals are so 
synchronized that when they are received with equal intensity, they interlock to form 
a single monotone ‘“‘on-course” signal. As the equisignal sector is left, one signal 
predominates. As the angle from the center of the equisignal sector increases, the 
predominating signal becomes more prominent and the monotone fades. The area 
near each side of the equisignal sector is called a ‘‘twilight sector.’’ 

Some equisignal sectors extend out to sea. Their locations and the identification 
of the A and N sectors are shown on appropriate aeronautical charts. A marine 
navigator equipped with such information may find the ranges useful for determining 
bearings, or even for homing. 

A newer type range eliminates the four-course limitations of the older ones by 
transmitting a- rotating pattern, using very high frequency signals. Two such 
systems, tacan for military aircraft and omnirange (VOR) for others, together with 
electronic equipment for determining distance by an interrogator-transponder (art. 
1108), are located at each installation, called a vortac station. By means of the 
special receiving and indicating equipment needed, one can determine either (1) 
bearing and distance at any time by automatic dial and meter indications, or (2) 
direction to turn to arrive at a selected ‘radial’ (bearing). Because of its limited appli- 
cation to marine navigation, the special equipment is not normally carried aboard ship. 
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1208. Radar determines distance by measuring the time required for a radio 
signal to travel from a transmitter to a ‘‘target’’ and return, either as a reflected ‘‘echo”’ 
(primary radar) or as a retransmitted signal from a transponder (art. 1108) triggered 
by the original signal (secondary radar). The name is derived from radio detection and 
ranging. Since radar uses a directional antenna, the direction of the target is also 
determined, but with somewhat less accuracy than the distance. 

In a radar set, signals are generated in a transmitter by a timing circuit so that 
energy leaves the antenna in very short bursts or “‘pulses.’’ During transmission of a 
pulse, the antenna is connected to the transmitter but not the receiver. As soon as 
the pulse leaves, an electronic switch disconnects the antenna from the transmitter 
and connects it to the receiver. Another pulse is not transmitted until after the pre- 
ceding one has had time to travel to the most distant target within range, and return. 
Since the interval between pulses is long compared with the length of a pulse, strong 
signals can be provided with low average power. 

From the receiver, the return signal goes to the indicator. This consists of a 
cathode ray tube (art. 1019) and appropriate circuits. Many types of display have 
been devised, a number of them to meet specialized requirements. For navigational 
use, the earliest type of display was the A-scope. The principle of this scope is illus- 
trated in figure 1208a. At A a pulse leaves the antenna of a ship, and a vertical 
deflection appears at the start of the horizontal trace on the scope face. At B the pulse 
has traveled some distance outward from the antenna. A short horizontal line appears 
after the vertical deflection on the scope face. The length of this line is directly pro- 
portional to the distance traveled by the pulse. At ( the pulse encounters a target 
with a reflecting surface. At D the original pulse has moved on beyond the target, but 
part of its energy has been reflected back toward the transmitter. At E the echo has 
arrived back at the transmitting craft, causing a vertical deflection of the horizontal 
trace. The height of this deflection is directly proportional to the strength of the 
returning signal. At F the echo has proceeded on past the transmitting ship, and the 
trace is completed. 

This sequence is repeated a great many times, perhaps 1,000 per second, the rate 
being called the pulse repetition rate (PRR) or pulse recurrence rate. The start of 
each trace is synchronized with transmission of the signal so that each trace is a repeti- 
tion of the previous one, if slight changes in relative positions of transmitting ship, 
target, and antenna orientation are neglected. Therefore, the trace and all deflections 
appear as a continuous line. The distance between leading edges of the vertical de- 
flections, or ‘‘pips,’’ is directly proportional to range. A change of range alters the 
position of the second pip. The orientation of the antenna is an indication of direction. 
A pip appears only when the antenna is pointed toward the target. 

The type of presentation now most commonly used for navigational radar is called 
the plan posiiion indicator (PPI). On this presentation the sweep starts at the center 
of the tube face and moves outward along a radial line which rotates in synchronization 
with the antenna. Instead of being deflected, the trace glows with greater intensity 
(brightness) at the appropriate places. Because of the persistence of the tube face 
coating, the glow continues after the trace rotates on past the target, resulting in a 
maplike presentation on the scope. This presentation is shown in figure 1208b. 

On a PPI, the range of a target is proportional to the distance of its echo 
signal from the center of the scope. This may be measured by a series of visible 
concentric circles at established distances from the center, or by means of an adjust- 
able ring synchronized with a counter. Bearing is indicated by the direction of 
an echo signal from the center of the scope. To facilitate measurement of direction, 
a movable, radial, guide line or cursor is provided, and a compass rose is placed around 
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FicureE 1208a.—A-scope. 


the outside of the scope. In the “heading upward” presentation, relative bearings are 
indicated, the top of the scope representing the direction of the ship’s head. In the 
‘“‘north-upward” presentation, gyro north is always at the top, regardless of the heading. 
True bearings are indicated if there is no gyro error. On this type presentation a 
radial line is customarily provided at the heading of the vessel. 

Provision may be made for offsetting the center of the PPI presentation from the 
center of the tube face, to permit large-scale observation of distant targets in one 
direction. With‘‘true motion’ radar, the center of the tube face continues to represent 
the same geographical position until reset. The actual motion of all moving objects, 
including one’s own vessel, appears on the scope, instead of the relative movement 
usually shown. 

Other modifications have been devised. In some installations a repeater dupli- 
cates the presentation, making the information available at a distance from the radar. 
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Ficure 1208b.—Plan Position Indicator. 1. Ship’s position. 2. Ship dead ahead. 3. Isone Misaki. 
4. Futtsu Saki. 5. Fort No. 1. 6. Fort No. 2. 7. Small craft. 8. Ship. 9. Fort No. 3. 
10. Small craft. 11. Kannon Saki. 12. Ship. 13. Ship. See figure 2308 showing chart of 
this area. 


Since the receiver is disconnected during transmission of a signal, no echo can be 
received during this period. As a result, there is a minimum range at which objects 
can be detected. The shortest pulses are about 0.1 microsecond in duration, or approxi- 
mately 98 feet long. Since the time measurement is of the round trip as the signal 
travels to the target and the echo returns, the range is half the distance corresponding 
to the measured time interval. Therefore, a minimum range of about 49 feet is theo- 
retically possible with a pulse of 0.1 microsecond. However, the practical minimum 
range is somewhat greater because of sea return of echoes from the water near the ship, 
where the signals strike the surface of the sea almost vertically. A practical minimum 
of 50 yards is considered excellent. 

The maximum range is limited by the power, nature of the target, and by the 
curvature of the earth, since radar operates in the higher frequencies that are essentially 
line-of-sight. The radar horizon, at which rays from the transmitting antenna are 
tangent to the surface of the earth, is at a distance about 15 percent greater than that 
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of the visible horizon (tab. 8). Under conditions of abnormal refraction, both visible 
and radar horizons may be extended to greater distances. 

1209. Scope interpretation.—-With practice, one can acquire considerable skill in 
interpreting the signals appearing on the radar scope face. Some of the factors to be 
kept in mind in interpretation are the following: 

Resolution vn range. In part A of figure 1209 a transmitted pulse has arrived at 
the second of two targets of insufficient size or density to absorb or reflect all of the energy 
of the pulse. While the pulse has traveled from the first to the second target, the echo 
from the first has traveled an equal distance in the opposite direction. At B the trans- 
mitted pulse has continued on beyond the second target, and the two echoes are returning 
toward the transmitter. The distance between leading edges of the two echoes is 
twice the distance between targets. The correct distance will be shown on the scope, 
which is calibrated to show half the distance traveled out and back. At C the targets 
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Figure 1209.—Resolution in range. 
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are closer together and the pulse length has been increased. The two echoes merge, 
and on the scope will appear as a single, large target. At D the pulse length has been 
decreased, and the two echoes appear separated. The ability of a radar to separate 
targets close together on the same bearing is called resolution in range. It is related 
primarily to pulse length, the minimum distance between targets that can be distin- 
guished as separate ones being half the pulse length. This (half the pulse length) is 
the apparent depth or thickness of a target presenting a flat perpendicular surface to 
the radar beam. Thus, several ships close together may appear as an island. Echoes 
from a number of small boats, piles, breakers, or even large ships close to the shore may 
blend with echoes from the shore, resulting in an incorrect indication of the position 
and shape of the shore line. 

Resolution in bearing is similar to that in range. A pulse proceeds outward along 
@ narrow sector. As the beam rotates, energy is returned during the entire time that a 
target is “‘illuminated,’’ the same as with a searchlight. A vertical target such as a 
mast is “‘seen” over the arc in which there is sufficient illumination to render it visible. 
On a radar PPI a target appears widened by an amount equal to the beam width, 
half the beam width being added to each side. Thus, the echoes from two or more 
targets close together at the same range may merge to form a single, wider echo. The 
ability to separate such targets is called resolution in bearing. In angular units it is 
dependent primarily upon beam width, a narrower beam having a higher resolution. 
In terms of distance between targets, range is also important, resolution increasing as 
range decreases. 

Height of antenna and target. If the radar horizon (art. 1208) is between the 
transmitting vessel and the target, the lower part of the target will not be visible. A 
large vessel may appear as a small craft, a shore line may appear at some distance 
inland. Areas within radar shadows (art. 1009) may not be visible at all. 

Reflecting quality of target. Echoes from several targets of the same size may be 
quite different in appearance. A metal surface is a better reflector of radio waves 
than a wooden surface. A surface perpendicular to the beam returns a stronger echo 
than a nonperpendicular one. For this reason, a gently-sloping beach may not be 
visible. A vessel encountered broadside returns a stronger echo than one heading 
toward or away from the radar vessel. In some instances, the strength of an echo 
can be increased by means of a corner reflector. This is a device with several reflecting 
surfaces so arranged that a radar signal from any direction is returned toward its 
source. Corner reflectors are fitted to a number of buoys (labeled ‘“‘Ra Ref” on the 
chart), and are carried in some lifeboats. The strength of a returning echo can be 
reduced by coating a surface with radar absorbent material. 

Frequency. As the frequency is increased, reflections occur from smaller targets. 
Thus, a ten-centimeter radar generally penetrates fog, rain, snow, etc., while a three- 
centimeter radar receives returns from such obstacles, and can be used to track storms. 
Radar frequencies are sometimes indicated by ‘“‘band,’’ as follows: 


Band Frequency (mc) Approx. wave length (cm) 

P 225-390 100 

L 390—1,550 30 

S 1,550—5,200 10 

xX 5,200—11,000 3 

K 11,000—36 ,000 1 

Q 36,000—46 ,000 0.75 

V 46 ,000—56,000 0.6 


A C-band extending from 3,500 mc to 5,850 mc is sometimes mentioned. 
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Scope interpretation is complicated somewhat by the presence of unwanted signals 
from atmospheric noise, sea return, precipitation, etc. Collectively, this is called 
elutter. Generally, it is strongest near the vessel and gradually decreases with in- 
creased range, because of reduced sea return. Strong echoes can sometimes be detected 
by reducing the volume or “gain’’ of the receiver (not the image intensity of the indi- 
cator), 80 that weaker signals will not appear. Even when the amplitude of the clutter 
is about the same as that of desired signals, the latter can sometimes be detected by 
watching the scope during several rotations of the antenna. At each rotation the 
signals from targets remain at about the same place, and of about the same magnitude, 
while those from waves, noise, etc., fluctuate, appearing different on each revolution. 
Floating ice or a small boat may not be detected at any range if the waves are high. 
A rough surface returns a stronger echo than a smooth surface. 

Sometimes a signal appears on a radar screen when there is no visible object at 
the point indicated, and no apparent source of the signal. This is called a ghost. It 
may be due to faulty operation-of the radar set, or to an actual echo returned from a 
discontinuity in the atmosphere. Sometimes such discontinuities reflect light, also, 
producing images or apparent images similar to mirages and of seeming apparent 
reality. A similar condition occasionally occurs in the sea. This phenomenon is 
undoubtedly the basis of many reports of strange objects sighted visually or by radar. 
Sometimes such apparent objects exhibit incredible speed or maneuverability. 

1210. Radar navigation.— Radar provides a means of establishing position, or 
keeping a vessel in safe water during periods of reduced visibility, or at considerable 
distance from shore, when other methods may not be available. Since both range and 
bearing can be obtained, a single identifiable object is needed. However, if a visual 
bearing is available, it should be more reliable than one obtained by radar. Since 
radar range is usually more accurate than radar bearing, a fix by two or more ranges 
is generally preferable to one obtained by two bearings or by range and bearing. How- 
ever, accurate range requires reliable identification of the part of the target returning 
the echo. This is not always apparent when natural objects are used. 

Radar beacons have been installed at some places. One type, called ramark (from 
radar mark), transmits continuously in all directions. On the scope of a radar receiving 
the signal a radial line appears at the bearing of the beacon. The beacon does not 
have to be within the range to which the scope is adjusted. A limited number of this 
type beacon has been installed for experimental use by ships. 

Another type beacon, called racon from the words radar beacon, consists essen- 
tially of a transponder (art. 1108) which returns a coded signal when triggered by a 
signal from a radar transmitter. The code, consisting of a series of dots and dashes, 
provides identification of the beacon. The range and bearing are indicated by the 
position of the first character of the code on the PPI. This type beacon is used prin- 
cipally by aviators. Information on the various installations is given in a publication 
called Radio Facility Charts. Since the return signal is of a different frequency than 
the outgoing signal, radar equipment must provide for the change in frequency if 
racon signals are to be used. Echoes returning at the frequency of the outgoing signals 
do not appear on the scope. : 

In addition to the usual methods of piloting, radar is adapted to several methods 
of somewhat limited application. If a single prominent target is available in an oper- 
ating area, a series of concentric circles and radial lines—a polar plot similar to that 
of a maneuvering board (art. 1212)—can be drawn on the chart and suitably labeled. 
If bearing and distance are measured frequently, an almost continuous fix can be 
obtained by spotting in the positions by eye. If a polar plot is made on a piece of 
transparent material to the same scale as the chart, the ranges and bearings of a number 
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of points can be plotted in quick succession, and the transparent material fitted to the 
chart by trial and error. The center of the plot is then the position of the radar. 

Several models of chart comparison unit (CCU) have been devised. By means 
of this device, an image of the chart is superimposed over the PPI, or an image of the 
PPI is superimposed over the chart. Either method permits direct comparison of 
radar image and chart, if the two are of the same scale. Although distortion of the 
PPI presentation is not the same as that of the chart, an experienced person can usually 
effect a reliable match, providing reasonably accurate determination of position. A 
chart comparison unit designed to produce a virtual image of the chart on the face of 
the scope is sometimes called a virtual PPI reflectoscope (VPR). 

Early models of the chart comparison unit were used with white-on-black charts 
designed especially for the purpose. Later models can be used with ordinary nautical 
charts. Various other special chart presentations have been devised for radar, but the 
present trend is toward modification of nautical charts to make relief and radar-con- 
spicuous objects more prominent. This is accomplished primarily by shading and the 
use of additional contours. 

Useful information can sometimes Ws obtained from radar scope photographs 
made at known positions on previous runs or by other vessels with comparable installa- 
tions. In certain confined waters, notably along certain stretches of the Ohio River, a 
series of such photographs made with a typical radar installation have been combined 
to form a mosaic which presents a continuous maplike presentation. In some cases 
this mosaic has been printed in fluorescent ink on the regular chart. When the chart is 
illuminated by fluorescent light, the mosaic glows in a manner that resembles a PPI. 

1211. Harbor radar.—At a number of ports, shore-based radar has been installed 
to assist in the movement of traffic during periods of low visibility. Each installation 
is tailored to fit its surroundings and requirements. A typical installation consists of a 
large antenna installed at a prominent point in the harbor, and one or more scopes 
manned by competent personnel with knowledge of local conditions. The installations 
are not intended to control shipping in the vicinity, but are considered advisory only. 
Upon their own request, vessels about to enter or leave port, or shift berth, are advised 
of traffic conditions, and other matters of concern. During passage between harbor en- 
trance and the berthing area or anchorage, they may be warned of possible danger. 
Customarily, communication with the vessel is through the pilot, who comes aboard 
equipped with a portable radio. Resolution of present radars is not sufficiently great 
to permit docking a vessel by radar alone. 

A secondary use of harbor radar is to detect drift of aids to navigation from their 
assigned stations. It is also used to assist a pilot vessel locate an entering ship, or to 
direct. a vessel to a craft in distress or to any other desired point. 

One of the principal problems associated with harbor radar is the identification 
of the echo from a vessel with which radio communication has been established. At 
least two systems for accomplishing this are under development. 

1212. Radar as an anticollision device.—Radar has not materially reduced the 
number of collisions, as might have been anticipated. This may be due to any of a 
number of reasons, or probably to a combination of several. Among these are the 
following: uncertainty as to whether the other vessel has radar, failure to use radar 
information, lack of confidence in radar, lack of appreciation of the limitations of 
radar, failure to act promptly, failure to establish prompt communication with the 
other vessel, uncertainty as to obligation under rules of the road, misinterpretation of 
radar information, difficulty of adequately visualizing a situation presented on a radar 
scope, and lack of knowledge of use to be made of radar information. Most of these 
can be summed up as lack of adequate training. There is record of radar actually 
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having been removed from vessels because it was considered a collision hazard. A 
better remedy would undoubtedly have been to instruct ships’ personnel in proper 
use of this valuable aid. 

Neither the international nor inland rules of the road provide special procedure 
for a radar-equipped vessel, which is therefore expected to obey the same rules appli- 
cable to other vessels. This is particularly important in view of the fact that radar is 
not infallible in detecting the presence of small vessels. In some cases the mere presence 
of radar is somehow believed to offer a protection or provide an immunity which does | 
not in fact exist. If a vessel has radar, the equipment should be kept in good working 
condition and used whenever visibility is reduced. Even in clear weather it can be a 
valuable aid in evaluating a situation, although it is not a substitute for visual observa- 
tion. The continuous use of radar in clear weather is not required by law, nor is it good 
practice. 

The principal value of radar as an anticollision device is its ability to give early 
information on the locations and movements of other vessels. Two fundamental 
problems are involved. The first is the determination of relative motion of two or more 
vessels if they maintain courses and speeds. The second is the determination of the 
action to take to produce a desired result. Both problems can be solved by a simple 
plot. Either a navigational or relative movement plot will suffice. 

In the navigational plot, positions of one’s own vessel are plotted at intervals of a 
few minutes. From each position the bearing and distance of the other vessel are 
plotted. From these positions the course and speed of the other vessel can be deter- 
mined. The dead reckoning of both ships can be run ahead to determine where they - 
will be at any future time. By trial and error, the point of nearest approach and the 
distance and bearing at this point can be determined. Similarly, the effect of changing 
course or speed can also be determined. 

A somewhat simpler and more direct solution can be made by means of a relative 
movement plot. This is most easily performed on a polar plotting diagram such as a 
maneuvering board, H.O. 2665 (large size) or H.O. 2665a (small size, usually used). 
If such a plotting sheet is not available, one can easily be constructed, or any compass 
rose can be used. On this form, one’s own ship remains at the center, as on the usual 
PPI. Positions of the other ship are plotted relative to one’s own vessel. 

Example 1.—A ship underway obtains the following radar bearings and ranges of 
another vessel at the times indicated: 


Time Bearing Range 

1510 030° 8,500 yds. 
1512 029° 7,600 yds. 
1514 026°5 6,700 yds. 
1516 024° 5,800 yds. 
1518 023°5 5,000 yds. 


Required.—(1) The nearest approach of the two vessels. 

(2) The bearing of the other vessel at the point of nearest approach. 

(3) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. 

Solution (fig. 1212a8)—Let the distance between consecutive circles represent 
1,000 yards. 

(1) Plot each of the given positions from the center, and label each with the time. 
If the course and speed of each vessel are constant, the points should plot in approxi- 
mately a straight line. This is the relative movement line. At any moment the other 
vessel is at some point on this line. The direction of this point is the bearing of the other 
vessel at the moment the point is occupied, and the distance between this point and the 
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FicurE 1212a.—Finding time, bearing, and range of nearest approach by relative plot. 


center is the range. The direction of the relative movement line is the direction of 
relative movement (DRM) of the other vessel with respect to one’s own vessel. The 
DRM of one’s own ship with respect to the other vessel is the reciprocal of this line (as 
are the bearings). The length of the relative movement line in one hour is the relative 
speed or speed of relative movement (SRM). The DRM and SRM, representing 
relative motion, should not be confused with the actual course and speed of the other 
vessel. The nearest approach of the other vessel is on the relative movement line, at 
its nearest point to the center. The required distance is therefore the perpendicular 
distance from the center (own ship) to this line (extended). The graduations indicate 
this to be 1,500 yards. 

(2) The direction of the perpendicular, 310°, is the bearing of the other vessel at 
the point of nearest approach. 

(3) The time at which the other vessel is at the foot of the perpendicular is the 
time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. In this problem it can be determined 
by using a pair of dividers and stepping off a succession of two-minute runs along 
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the relative movement line. Another way is by means of the nomogram at the bottom 
of the diagram. By dividers, the distance between the 1510 and 1518 positions is 
measured, and also the distance between the 1518 position and the point of nearest 
approach. These are marked on the center line of the nomogram, being careful to 
distinguish between the ‘‘yards” and ‘‘miles’”’ scales. A mark is placed at eight on the 
top line of the nomogram to represent the interval between 1510 and 1518. A straight 
line connecting the eight-minute mark on the top line with the corresponding distance 
mark on the middle line, if extended, intersects the bottom line at a point indicating the 
relative speed. A second line from this point, through the second distance mark on the 
middle line, if extended, intersects the top line at 11™, the time needed for the other 
vessel to cover the distance along the relative movement line from the 1518 position to the 
point of nearest approach. Therefore, time of arrival at this point is 1518+ 117™=1529. 

Answers.—(1) D 1,500 yds., (2) B 310°, (3) T 1529. 

With the information given in example 1, and the course and speed of one’s own 
vessel, a person can determine course and speed of the other vessel, a process called 
tracking. A speed vector diagram (art. O18) is used: 

Example 2.—Find the course and speed of the other vessel of example 1, if own ship 
is on course 110°, speed 12 knots. 

Solution (fig. 1212b).—Let the distance between consecutive circles represent two 
knots. 

Draw the speed vector of own ship (12 knots in direction 110°), starting at the 
center. Label the outer end of this liner. Read the relative speed (SRM), 13.5 knots, 
from the bottom line of the nomogram of figure 1212a. Relative speed might also be 
determined by arithmetic. In eight minutes (1510-1518) the other vessel moves 1.8 


miles (3,600 yards) relative to own ship. In 60 minutes it will travel 18X2=13.5 


miles. From r, draw a line parallel to, and in the same direction as, the relative move- 
ment line, and measure off a speed of 13.5 knots. Label the end of the vector m. The 
line rm is the relative speed vector, its length representing the speed of relative move- 
ment, and its direction representing the direction of relative movement. A line from 
the center to m is the speed vector of the other vessel, its length representing the actual 
speed, and its direction the course. 

Answers.—C 170°, S 14.7 kn. 

It is good practice to continue plotting relative positions of the other vessel until 
it has passed. Any change in the direction of the relative movement line indicates a 
change of course or speed. After enough positions have been plotted to establish the 
new direction of the line, a new solution can be made. If the bearing becomes constant 
and the distance is decreasing, the two yessels are on collision courses, and unless 
remedial action is taken, a collision will take place. 

It is good practice to start such a plot at the earliest practicable time, remembering 
that if ships are approaching head on, the relative speed is equal to the sum of their in- 
dividual speeds. If the situation is seen to be a dangerous one, action can be taken in 
time to prevent a close situation. Many accidents are caused by waiting until the vessels 
are so close that a change by the other vessel, which may not have radar, brings the 
vessels together before there is time to detect the change and take action. Since the 
tules of the road regarding passing or crossing are not applicable until the vessels are 
an sight of each other, any action based upon radar information before the other vessel 
is sighted is in harmony with the law. Unless the intentions of the other vessel are 
known, it is good practice to prevent his close approach, if possible, by taking bold 
action early. 

Ezample 8.—The “own ship” of examples 1 and 2 is capable of a maximum speed 
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FicurE 1212b.—Finding course and speed of other vessel, by relative plot. 


of 16 knots. It is decided that at 1521 full speed will be used, and the course will be 
changed to prevent the ships from approaching closer than 3,000 yards. 

Required.—The new course. 

Solution (fig. 1212c).—Find the relative position of the other ship at 1521. This 
can be estimated from the previous plot, or determined accurately by connecting the 
relative speed (13.5 knots) on the bottom line of the nomogram with three minutes on 
the top line, and noting the point at which this line crosses the center line (1,350 yards), 
or mathematically, taking % the relative distance covered in eight minutes. The rela- 
tive distance (1,350 yards) is measured off along the relative movement line from the 
1518 position. From this point draw a new relative movement line tangent to the 
3,000-yard circle. From m on the speed vector diagram, draw a line parallel but in 
the direction opposite to the new relative movement line. Label the intersection of this 
line and the 16-knot speed circle r’.. A line from the center to this point is the speed 
vector of own ship. Its direction is the required course. 

Answer.—C€ 134°. 
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The minimum speed at which the desired result can be obtained may be found by 
drawing a perpendicular from the center to the relative speed vector r’m. The direction 
of this perpendicular is the course at minimum speed. For this problem the values 
(not shown in the illustration) are 14.4 knots on course 340°. Since the relative speed 
vector would then be very short (the ships would be on nearly parallel courses at nearly 
the same speed), the distance between ships would change slowly. If the relative speed 
is known, the time to cover any relative distance can be found by nomogram or 
by arithmetic. 

A number of variations of this problem may suggest themselves. With practice, 
one can acquire the ability to make approximate solutions mentally. Such mental 
solutions should be checked by plot. This is particularly important if the bearing is 
changing slowly. It is good practice to have the plot kept by one person who can 
observe the changing relationship as the vessels proceed. However, one should keep in 
mind the fact that although a plot adds to the value of radar, it is not a magic solution 
to all radar problems. It may not reflect small changes in course, and its indications 
are not instantaneous. 
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FiGcurE 1212c.—Finding course at given speed to produce desired result, by relative plot. 
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1213. Shoran is a form of secondary radar (art. 1108) using two transponder 
beacons located ashore and a single indicator aboard ship to measure the distance from 
each beacon. By this means two distances are continually available, permitting rapid 
determination of position. Special charts are not needed, but where they have been 
provided, they show a number of concentric circles centered upon each beacon. Approxi- 
mate positions can be plotted by inspection. 

Shoran was developed during World War II to permit bombing through undercast. 
It provided such high accuracy that after the war it was further developed for possible 
use in surveying. Its use permitted measurement of distances over water or inaccessible 
terrain, thus providing means for more accurate positioning of offshore islands and 
other features inaccessible by previous methods. 

The name shoran was derived from short range navigation. A higher-precision 
version used to meet the most exacting survey requirements is called hiran, from high 
precision shoran. Because of the high frequency used (230-310 mc), shoran is limited 
in range by the curvature of the earth. A lower frequency (1,900 kc) version permitting 
use by ships at distances of several hundred miles from shore was developed by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and called electronic position indicator (EPI). A 
British system similar to shoran, but with transmitters at the fixed ground stations and 
a transponder beacon at the mobile station, is known as oboe. 

Since these systems provide simultaneous measurement of two distances, the 
difference in the two measurements might be used to provide a hyperbolic system (ch. 
XIII). However, for the use generally made of such equipment, the need for estab- 
lishing hyperbolas would be a disadvantage. 

1214. Pure-range Raydist measures distance electrically by phase comparison of 
beat frequency signals (art. 1108) resulting from transmission of signals at the two 
points between which the distance is to be measured. This method has had limited 
use, primarily in survey operations. 

Hyperbolic Raydist is discussed in article 1311. 


Problems 


1204. The DR position of a ship is lat. 44°08/2S, long. 62°56'9W. A radio bear- 
ing is taken on Isla Leones Light Station, at lat. 45°03’03” S, long. 65°36’33” W. 
The uncorrected reading is 039°5 relative, the ship being on true heading 205° at the 
moment the bearing is observed. The calibration table indicates a correction of (—) 
2° should be applied. 

Required.—The equivalent true rhumb line bearing. 

Answer.—B 243°5. 

1212a. A ship on course 230°, speed 15 knots, obtains the following radar bearings 
and ranges of another vessel at the times indicated: 


Time Bearing Range 

0820 215° 24.0 mi. 
0824 215°5 23.4 ml. 
0828 216°5 22.8 mi. 
0832 217° 22.3 mi. 
0836 218° 21.7 mi. 
0840 219° 21.2 mi. 


Required.—(1) The nearest approach of the two vessels. 
(2) The bearing of the other vessel at the point of nearest approach. 
(3) Direction of relative movement (DRM). 
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(4) Speed of relative movement (SRM). 

(5) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. 

(6) Course and speed of the other vessel. 

Answers.—(1) D 10.6 mi.; (2) B 278°; (3) DRM 009°; (4) SRM 9.7 kn.; (5) T 
1033; (6) C 270°, S 10 kn. 

1212b. At 0848 the other vessel of problem 1212a changes course to 034° snd 
increases speed to 20 knots. 

Required—(1) The nearest approach of the two vessels if both maintain course 
and speed. 

(2) New relative speed. 

(3) Time of arrival at point of nearest approach. 

Answers.—(1) D 0 (collision), (2) SRM 34.6 kn., (3) T 0923. 

1212c. At 0858 the “own ship” of problem 1212b changes course to the right, 
coming to the course that will result in a nearest approach of five miles without changing 
speed. 

Required.—(1) The new course. 

(2) New relative speed. 

(3) Time and distance at which ‘‘own ship” will be dead ahead of the other vessel. 

(4) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach if both vessels maintain 
course and speed. 

(5) Bearing of the other vessel at nearest approach. 

Answers.—(1) C 278°; (2) SRM 29.7 kn.; (3) T 0905, D 10.9 mi.; (4) T 0925; 
(5) B 152°. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HYPERBOLIC SYSTEMS 


1301. Introduction.—The principles of hyperbolic systems are discussed in article 
1109. The present chapter describes the distinctive features of some of the more 
widely used systems. 

1302. Loran is a hyperbolic system of navigation by which difference in distance 
from two fixed points on shore is determined by measurement of the time interval 
between reception of pulse-modulated (art. 1016), synchronized signals from trans- 
mitters at the two points. The name loran is derived from long range navigation. Since 
it operates in the 1,750 to 1,950 kc frequency range, both ground waves and sky waves 
can be used to provide coverage over an extensive area with relatively few stations. 
Since ships do not transmit, they can use loran without breaking radio silence. 

Usually, stations of a pair are located from 200 to 400 miles apart, although they 
may be as close as 100 miles or as far as 700 miles. At one time several station pairs 
separated by distances of 1,000 to 1,400 miles were operated. In this SS loran, sky 
waves only were used. Generally, a number of stations are located so as to form a chain, 
with all but the end stations in the group being “‘double pulsing.”’ In most parts of the 
coverage area (fig. 1302a), sig- 
nals can be received from at 
least two pairs of stations, thus 
making it possible to obtain a 
fix by loran alone. 

The range at which sig- 'ONE-HOP-F_ TWG-HOP-F 
nals are received varies con- FicureE 1302b.—A typical train of loran signals from a single 
siderably with kind of signal transmitted pulse. 

(ground wave or sky wave), 

route of the signal (over land or water), time of day, atmospheric noise level, geo- 
graphic region, ionospheric conditions, and possible directional properties of the 
receiving antenna. 

As a general rule, ground-wave coverage during the day extends to about 700 
miles in the Atlantic and 800 miles in the Pacific. At night the range is about two- 
thirds thisamount. During daylight hours, relatively few sky-wave signals are received, 
but at night, signals arrive by so many different paths that a train of signals may be 
received from a single transmitted pulse. Figure 1302b shows a typical scope appear- 
ance of such a train near the limit of ground-wave coverage. All of the signals are 
from a single transmitted pulse. One-hop-E signals are received to a maximum 
distance of about 1,400 miles. Curvature of the earth prevents their reception at 
greater distances regardless of power of the transmitter. Beyond this, strong signals 
may be received by multihop-E waves or by one or more reflections from the F layer. 
Because of relatively large uncertainties in the lengths of the paths of such signals, 
and the increased uncertainty of identification, loran tables and charts do not provide 
facilities for their use. The extending of lines to provide coverage for such signals is not 
recommended. Reception of reliable signals on some occasions is no assurance that 
those received at other times can be trusted. Typical variation in appearance of ground- 
wave and sky-wave signals with time of day is shown in figure 1302c. 
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The range at which a ground-wave signal can be received is much less if the path 
is across land than if it is across water. For this reason loran stations are located so 
that signal paths are as much as possible across water in the direction of greatest 
importance, and it is desirable that the base line also be across water. The retarding 
effect varies greatly with the type of land, and is somewhat less when the land is not 
adjacent to the transmitter. The paths of sky waves are so high that signal strengths 
are not noticeably affected by land un- 
less it is within about 20 or 30 miles of 
the transmitter or receiver. 

When the atmospheric noise level is 
high, signals which may otherwise be 
usable are lost in the clutter. 

The areas near the base line exten- 
sions are excluded from the diagram of 
figure 1302a because of the relatively 
large error of position for a small error 
in the time difference reading. 

Transmitting antennas are vertical, 
to avoid directional properties in the hori- 
zontal plane. Vertical receiving antennas 


ONE-HOP.E 
SKY WAVE 


1300 local time. 


Skywave visible but weak. 1500 local time. 


1600 local time. 1700 focal time. are desirable for the same reason. 
Skywave becoming stronger. —_gtronger than ground wave, Pulse signals from each pair of sta- 


foes tions are transmitted continually. Iden- 
tification is by means of frequency and 


pulse repetition rate (PRR), sometimes 
called pulse recurrence rate. Frequency 


is identified by channel number, as follows: 


teOO local sine: 1066 scai dine: Channel ss a Channel Frequency 
Sunset. Gain reduced Left edge of skywave is fading. No. c) No. (kc) 
to show top of skywave. 
F 1302c.—Typical ree l 1950 3 1900 
IGURE Cc. ypical variation In appearance ) 1850 4 1750 


of signals with Jocal time. 


| Channel 4 is retained for future use. 
The same frequency cay be used for signals from a number of different station 
pairs, by varying the rate at which the signals are transmitted. Three basic pulse 
repetition rates are available, as follows: 


Special (S)accc ses eevee sees 20 pulses per second, 
how Cy) ees cee et etek 25 pulses per second, 
Wren scooters erec tee edec cites 33% pulses per second. 


The interval between the start of consecutive pulses is 50,000 us for the special 
rate, 40,000 us for the low rate, and 30,000 us for the high rate. The special rate is 
retained for future use. 

A further breakdown of repetition rate can be accomplished by varying the basic 
rate slightly. In practice, the difference between consecutive specific pulse repetition 
rates is 100 us. The specific rates in use are identified by number, starting with 0 
for the basic rate and increasing to 7 (eight rates), each higher number increasing 
slightly the rate at which signals are transmitted, and decreasing by 100 us the interval 
between signals. 

Thus, a total of 24 rates is available (if the special basic rate is used) for each of 
the four frequencies. The same rate may be used in areas so widely separated that 
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interference is not likely to occur. Each rate is identified by three characters. The 
first is a number identifying the frequency channel, the second a letter identifying 
the basic pulse repetition rate, and the third a number identifying the specific pulse 
repetition rate. Thus, the designation 1L7 indicates frequency channel 1, low basic 
pulse repetition rate, and specific pulse repetition rate 7. Stated differently, pulses 
are transmitted at intervals of 39,300 us, on a frequency of 1950 kc. The term rate, 
implying the number of pulses per unit time, is now used for the full three-character 
designation, and even for the station pair, their signals, and the resulting hyperbolic 
lines of position and the tables and curves by which they are represented. 

The system described in this article is sometimes called standard loran to dis- 
tinguish it from a 100 kc or 180 kc experimental system called low frequency loran, 
which might provide ground-wave coverage over very great ranges but at reduced 
accuracy, and loran-C, an experimental system of great range and high accuracy. 

1303. The loran receiver-indicator.—The receiver used for loran signals is similar 
to that used in ordinary radio communication, except that it has no speaker. Signals 
are sent to an indicator consisting of a cathode ray tube (art. 1019) and the necessary 
timing circuits and controls. The’major portion of the space needed for the equip- 
ment is occupied by the indicator. 

On the face of the scope a visible line is produced by the spot of light formed at 
the point of impact of the moving beam of electrons. This line is divided into two 
parts, one above the other. The upper part is called the A trace, and the lower part 
the B trace. When the controls are set for a given rate, the length of the combined 
trace, in microseconds, is adjusted to the interval between beginning of pulses. Thus, 
if a reading is desired on rate 2H5, separate switches are set on 2, H, and 5 to control 
the frequency, basic pulse repetition rate, and specific pulse repetition rate, respectively. 
The combined length of the two traces is then 29,500 us. 

When the controls are thus set for a given rate, the signals of that rate appear as 
vertical deflections which remain stationary because a signal is received at the same 
part of each trace. Signals of the same basic pulse repetition rate, but of a different 
specific pulse repetition rate, appear to drift along the trace. Those of a lower rate 
drift to the right and those of a higher rate drift to the left. The greater the difference 
between the given rate and that of the signal, the faster the rate of drift. 

The drift is due to the difference between the length of the combined trace and 
the time interval between the start of consecutive signals. Suppose the indicator is 
set for rate 2H3. The length of the combined A and B traces is 29,700 us. A rate 2H2 
signal is received at intervals of 29,800 us. The spot of light forming the traces completes 
a cycle in 29,700 us and moves an additional 100 us before the next 2H2 signal is 
received. Each succeeding 2H2 signal appears 100 us to the ght (motion is left-to- 
right) of the previous one, and after 297 signals have been received (9 seconds), will 
have moved the entire length of both traces and returned to its original position. 
Signals of rate 2H5 will move to the left at twice the speed, completing the circuit in 
4% seconds. On some scopes a faint line called a retrace (fig. 1304a) can be seen con- 
necting the ends of the two traces. This indicates the path of the spot of light in mov- 
ing from the end of one trace to the beginning of the next, during a period of about 70 
us. These two periods of 70 us are part of the total length of the combined trace. 

Signals of the same frequency but another basic pulse repetition rate can be seen, 
but they appear as flickering signals called ghosts, which may drift faster than other 
signals. Each succeeding signal appears at a point 10,000 ys from the preceding one. 
Thus, every third or fourth signal may appear at about the same place, but the rate at 
any given place is so slow (approximately six or eight per second) that the deflection 
does not appear continuous. Since the spot of light is not deflected in most of its pas- 
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CORRECT RATE GHOST 


FicurE 1303.—A signal of the correct basic Fiaure 1304a.—The loran scope. 
pulse repetition rate, and a ghost. 


sages, the line appears continuous with the deflection superimposed on it. The appear- - 
ance of a signal of the correct rate and a ghost is shown in figure 1303. 

Strong signals from a frequency channel different from that to which the receiver is 
tuned may be received. This is called spillover. It can be detected by tuning to a 
different frequency. The frequency at which the signal appears strongest is the 
correct one. 

1304. A loran reading.—Details of loran receiver-indicators differ, but the prin- 
ciples of all are thesame. Near the start of each trace of a typical indicator, a portion 
of the visible line is raised to form a ped- 
estal, as shown in figure 1304a. The ped- 
estal of the A trace is fixed, but that of 
the B trace can be moved to nearly any 
location along the line. 

When the entire cycle is shown, as in 
figure 1304a, a signal of 40 us duration ap- 
pears as a vertical line, as indicated. It 
can be moved right or left by means of a 
switch which temporarily shortens or 
lengthens the trace by a small amount, 
3 causing the signal to drift. After the 
picuae Rei ecg signals properly correct signals have been identified, they 

are moved, if necessary, until the signal 
on the A trace is to the left of that on the B trace, and mounted near the left edge of 
the pedestal. The pedestal of the B trace is moved until the other signal is mounted 
near its left edge. By a series of successive magnifications, the left portions of 
the two pedestals are placed under each other and made to occupy the entire length of 
the original trace. The two traces are then brought to the same horizontal line, and one 
signal superimposed over the other, a process called matching. Figure 1304b is a 
photograph of a loran scope with signals properly matched, at greatest magnification. 
When the signals are matched, they occupy the same position with respect to the two 
pedestals. The reading is the distance (time separation) between the two pedestals, indi- 
cated by downward deflections of the traces, or by dial. At greatest amplification, the 
signals appear as in figure 1303 or figure 1304b. 
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A loran reading is influenced by three delays introduced in the transmission of the 
slave signal, as follows: 

Half pulse repetition rate delay. A delay equal to half the interval between start 
of consecutive, pulses is introduced so that one signal can be placed on each trace at 
approximately the same relative position. If this were the only delay, and a receiver 
were at some point on the center line, one signal would be directly under the other. 
Without the delay they would appear at the same place on the same trace. This delay 
is introduced for convenience in making a reading, and is not included in the reading. 

Base line delay. If the half pulse repetition rate delay were the only one, readings 
would increase from zero along the center line to 8 maximum along each base line 
extension. Since both master and slave signals look alike, there would be no way of 
identifying them if the position of the receiver was sufficiently i in doubt that it might 
be on either side of the center line. The base line delay, equal to the length of time 
needed for a signal to travel the length of the base line (6.18 ys times the length of 
the base line in nautical miles), causes the readings to increase from zero along the base 
line extension beyond the slave to a value of twice the base line delay along the base 
line extension beyond the master station. Because of this delay, the master signal can 
never appear to the right of the slave signal if one signal is placed on each trace. 

Coding delay. With a reading near zero one might find difficulty at small scale 
in determining which signal was left and which was right. An additional delay of 
500, 950, or 1,000 us is provided_to increase all readings by this amount. This increases 
the distance between the master signa] and the slave signal when one is on each trace. 
This delay can be changed easily at the slave transmitter according to a prearranged 
schedule, to provide some measure of security in time of war. 

The reading at any point is equal to 6.18 times the difference in distance (in nautical 
miles) of the receiver from the two stations (considered negative if nearer the slave), 
plus the base line delay, plus the coding delay. However, it is not necessary for 
the navigator to compute readings, because this is done electronically for the whole 
coverage area of each rate, and the information given in tables and special charts 
(art. 1307). 

1305. Identification and use of various waves. —Travel times of ground waves 
and various sky waves differ, resulting in reception of a wave train (fig. 1302b) from a 
single transmitted signal. Since different readings are obtained with different com- 
binations of signals, identification is important. 

If a single wave is received, it 1s almost surely & ground wave. If a ground wave 
is received as part of a train of waves, it is the first or left-hand wave of the group. The 
position of the receiver relative to the transmitter is some guide. Within a few hundred 
miles of the station, the first signal is nearly always a ground wave, unless there is in- 
tervening land. Near the extreme limit of the coverage area, ground waves are not 
received. Between these limits is a critical range in which the first signal may be either 
@ ground wave or. sky wave. This critical range varies with time of day, location, and 
conditions, as discussed in article 1302. In general, it can be considered to be between 
about 600 and 900 miles by day, and between about 500 and 700 miles by night. 

_ The appearance of the waves can be helpful in their identification. A ground 
wave is characteristically steady in shape and amplitude. Sky waves may at times 
appear as steady as ground waves, but such steadiness seldom lasts for more than a 
few minutes. Because of constant changes in the intensity (reflecting power) and 
height of the ionosphere (arts. 1007, 1008), and changing phase relationships, sky waves 
are subject to two characteristic fluctuations. 

Changes in intensity, and changing phase relationships, cause changes in the 
strength of the reflected signal arriving at the receiver. This is called fading. It may 
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be a relatively small change in the amplitude of the signal, or it may be so severe that 
the signal disappears altogether for a short time. The complete cycle of fading from 
full strength to minimum and back to full strength may be completed in a period of 
less than a minute, or it may extend over several minutes. 

Changes in height of the ionosphere cause the signal to move right or left along 
the trace. This motion is not apparent by itself, and equal changes in those parts 
of the ionosphere reflecting signals from the two transmitters has little effect on the 
reading. However, a change in intensity may result in shifting the reflecting surface 
to a higher level. When there are two or more such surfaces a short distance apart, 
splitting of the signal occurs, resulting in more than one crest of the same signal, close 
together. As the various reflecting surfaces change in intensity and height, the dif- 
ferent crests move up and down relative to each other, and change their spacing. 

It is good practice to watch the signals for several minutes before making a reading, 
to be sure of their identification and also to be sure that the leading edge of each is 
visible, for it is this edge, however weak, that should be matched. In a loran area 
the best practice is to make readings at regular intervals, at least once each hour. 
The changing appearance with time of day (fig. 1302c) should be helpful in identifying 
signals. Also, an inconsistency of one loran fix relative to such a series is an indication 
of possible error of identification. 

In general, sky waves are steadier at greater distances from the transmitter, 
because reflection takes place over a larger area and local variations have less effect, 
and also because changes in height have less effect upon the length of the path. There- 
fore, the changes are less extreme. One-hop-E waves are usually steadier than multi- 
hop-E waves, or those reflected from the F layer (fig. 1302b). Changes in these signals 
are so great that intolerably large errors in readings may be intreduced. For this 
reason and the uncertainty in identification of these waves, it is generally considered 
advisable to limit readings to ground waves and one-hop-E waves. 

If a vessel is rolling heavily, all signals of a train may fade somewhat in synchronism 
with the roll. A weak ground-wave signal may flicker due to random noise signals 
which appear as continually-fluctuating grass on the trace. This momentary change 
is not easily confused with the slower fading. 

For most rates, ground waves should always be matched if available. If ground 
waves are available from one station, but not from the other, the one-hop-E sky waves 
of both stations should be matched. In general, multihop-E waves and F waves 
should not be used. In some instances, where the base line is long, a correction table 
is provided for matching & ground wave from one station with a sky wave from the 
other. These corrections are given in the Loran Tables, H.O. Pub. No. 221, and in the 
Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Publications, H.O. Pub. No. 1-V. 

1306. Accuracy.—The accuracy of a loran fix depends upon the accuracy of the 
individual lines of position, and the angle at which the lines intersect (art. 906). The 
accuracy of individual lines of position depends upon the following factors: 

Synchronization of signals. ‘Transmission of loran signals is continuously monitored. 
Normally, the timing is correct to a fraction of one microsecond, but if the signals 
get out of synchronization by as much as two microseconds (five microseconds for rate 
114), either the master or slave signals, or both, are made to blink to warn the user 
of the situation, so that readings on this rate can be avoided until the synchronization 
is restored, usually in a matter of minutes. Blinking is the shifting of signals right and 
left about 1,000 microseconds, at intervals of two seconds. 

Position relative to transmitting stations. Accuracy is related to the spacing between 
consecutive lines of position separated by a constant difference of reading, as every 
microsecond. Lines are most closely spaced, giving highest accuracy, along the base 
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line between the stations, where an error of one microsecond in the reading produces 
an error of 0.081 mile, or 492 feet. From this the lines of position fan out, as shown in 
figure 1109. Near the base line extensions, an error of one microsecond in the reading 
produces an error of several miles in position. Any ground-wave reading within 25 
us of those of the base line extensions, or any sky-wave reading within 200 us of those 
along these lines, should be considered of doubtful value. 

Uncertainty in travel time of signal. The time needed for a signal to travel from 
the transmitter to the receiver depends upon the speed and distance. The speed is so 
nearly constant that the slight variations involved do not introduce a significant error. 
The distance between two points, however, depends upon the path followed by the 
wave. Ground waves follow the curvature of the earth with little variation, so that 
any error introduced by variations in the path is negligible. This is not true, however, 
of sky waves. Continual changes in the height and intensity of the ionosphere, as 
well as tilting of it from the horizontal, produce changes in the length of the path of the 
radio signal. The increased length of the sky-wave path over the ground-wave path 
decreases with greater distamce from the transmitter. Along the center line, where the 
distance from the two transmitters is the same, the time difference is the same for sky 
waves as for ground waves. At othér places, signals from one station are delayed 
more than those from the other. A sky-wave correction is provided in the loran tables 
and on the loran charts to convert a sky-wave reading to the equivalent ground-wave 
reading. At distances of 800 miles or more, carefully-made sky-wave readings have 
an average error of about two microseconds. The error increases as the stations are 
approached, reaching an average value of about seven microseconds at a distance of 
250 miles from one of the transmitters. This increased error is partly offset by closer 
spacing of the lines of position. However, since individual errors can be more than 
twice the average, the use of sky waves is not generally recommended within 250 miles 
of either station, and corrections for tlrese areas are not usually tabulated. 

Skill in making a reading. The principal source of error in making a reading is in 
identifying the signals. Patience and judgment are needed to avoid an error due to 
use of the wrong wave or failure to detect the true leading edge. With a reasonable 
signal-to-noise ratio, a careful operator should be able to match signals and read the 
indicator with an error not to exceed one microsecond. With patience, even very 
weak signals can be matched with an error of not more than a few microseconds. 

Alignment of the indicator. Instructions for checking the “‘alignment”’ (adjustment) 
of the indicator are included in the instruction manual provided with each loran receiver- 
indicator. If the alignment is incorrect, errors may be introduced in the readings. 

Incorrect location of transmitters. Computations are made for carefully determined 
positions of transmitters. However, where isolated stations require independent position 
determinations, the relative positions of the two stations may not be correct, however 
carefully determined, because of deflection of the vertical (art. 1610). When errors 
are established through usage, correction chartlets are provided in the loran tables 
and on loran charts. If the position of one station is found to be in error, the correc- 
tions are applicable in radial sectors around that station. If the positions of both 
stations are incorrect, the pattern is more involved. 

Errors in loran tables and charts. Errors due to imperfections in tables and charts 
are negligible. 

Plotting errors. Plotting of loran lines of position requires the same care as plotting 
of other navigational information if accurate results are to be obtained. For maximum 
accuracy, a large scale should be used. 

1307. Loran lines of position.—Computation of the coordinates of points along 
various loran lines of position is performed electronically, allowance being made for 
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the spheroidal shape of the earth. The results are published in H.O. Pub. No. 221, 
Loran Tables. Several rates may be given in each volume, although a change is being 
made to publication of each rate in a separate pamphlet. From these computations, 
loran charts are prepared showing the lines of position at suitable intervals. Aeronauti- 
cal loran charts are available for the entire coverage area, but relatively few nautical 
loran charts have been published. In areas where nautical loran charts are not 
available, either the tables or aeronautical charts can be used and the information trans- 
ferred to the nautical chart. 

The loran tables for each rate consist of a small-scale chartlet showing the pattern 
of the loran lines of position, and any corrections due to incorrect locations of the 
stations, a sky-wave correction table for one-hop-E waves, and the principal table 
giving coordinates of points on the lines of position. This table is entered with the 
loran reading in microseconds, and the latitude or longitude. For a line running in a 
generally north-south direction, the table is entered with the latitude, and the corre- 
sponding longitude is taken from the table. For an east-west line, the table is entered 
with longitude, and latitude is taken from the table. Two such points are thus deter- 
mined and plotted, usually one on each side of the dead reckoning position. The 
straight line connecting them is an approximation of a small part of the line of position. 
Latitude and longitude are given at intervals of whole degrees, half degrees, or quarter 
degrees, depending upon the degree of curvature of the line. A separate column is 
given for each tabulated reading, at suitable intervals. An auxiliary tabulation 
labeled A (delta) gives the change in longitude or latitude (to 0/01) for a one-micro- 
second change in the reading. The main table should be entered with the nearest 
reading. If interpolation is toward a smaller reading, the printed sign of A should be 
reversed. Sample pages of a loran table are given in appendix BB. 

Tabulated readings are for ground waves. Sky-wave readings are corrected to 
the equivalent ground-wave readings before entering the tables. A ground-wave 
reading is designated Tg, and a sky-wave reading Ts. If a ground wave is matched 
with a sky wave, the reading is labeled Tog if the ground wave is from the master sta- 
tion, and Tg if from the slave station. A line of position may appropriately be labeled 
with the time above the line and the identification below the line. It is good practice 
to give full identification, as 2H3 T, 2154 or 1L0 Ts 1893 (Tg 1891). 

Example 1.—The 1900 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°48/3 N, long. 62°28/3 W. 
About this time loran readings are obtained, as follows: 


1859 1H4 Ts, 6258 
1900 1H2 Te, 2229 


Required.—The 1900 fix, using appendix BB. 

Solutton.—Enter the sky-wave correction table of 1H4 with the dead reckoning 
position, and find the correction, (+)37, by double interpolation (art. P3). The 
equivalent ground-wave reading is 6258+37=6295. Enter the 6300 column of the 
1H4 table, with the following results: 


Long. Tab. lat. 4 Corr, Lat. 
62° W 43°02'0 N (+) 56 (—)2'8 42°59/2 N 
63° W 42°43'1 N (+)51 (—)2'6 42°40'5 N 
Next, enter the 2220 column of the 1H2 table, with the following results: 
Lat. Tab. long. A Corr. Long. 
42°30’ N 62°13’9 W (—)18 (—)1'6 62°12'3 W 
43°00’ N 62°33/9 W (—)16 (—)1'4 62°32'5 W 


Plot the two points of each line of position, and draw and label the lines. The 
common intersection of the two lines is the required fix, as shown in figure 1307a. 
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63°W 62°W 
“- 3, 43° 


Ficure 1307a.—A loran fix by table and plotting sheet. 


Answer.—1900 fix: L 42°51/0N, A» 62°26/2 W. 

It is good practice to watch the scope for a few minutes before making a reading 
to be sure of correct identification of signals. If this is done for all rates before a 
reading is made, and sky-wave readings are made first, the intervals between readings 
can be kept to a minimum, and a skillful operator can often obtain two or three readings, 
over such a short period of time that the run between them can be ignored. However, 
where necessary, loran lines of position should be advanced or retired in the same 
manner as other lines of position (art. 908). If all readings are made within an in- 
terval of a few minutes, as customary, the position is considered a fix, rather than a 
running fix, following the practice of celestial navigation (art. 1707) rather than that 
of piloting (art. 909). 

Figure 1307b is a reproduction, at half scale, of a small part of Hydrographic 
Office loran chart VRL-201. This small scale was chosen for illustration because it 
shows the pattern of loran lines in an area that is not congested by a large number of 
rates. A larger scale is recommended for marine navigation. 

The plotted lines are for ground-wave readings. The small numbers near the inter- 
sections of printed meridians and parallels are one-hop-E sky-wave corrections at the 
intersections. On older charts the rate to which each applies is indicated both 
by color and by superscript. Italic type is used for high basic pulse repetition rate 
sky-wave corrections, and roman type for the low rate. On newer charts the rate is 
indicated in full, and both the rate indication and correction are printed in black 
(as 2L7 + 09), as shown in figure 1307b. | 

Eye interpolation can be used to locate lines between those printed. Graphs 
to facilitate such interpolation have been devised. They are. available on a card 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Misc. 11,691, and on some 
loran charts. When the correct position has been located, a short line is drawn paral- 
lel to the printed lines. The common intersection of the various lines of position, 
advanced or retired as necessary, is the fix. 
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Fiaure 1307b.—Part of Hydrographic Office loran chart VRL—201, reduced 50%. 
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Example 2.—The 0600 DR position of a ship is lat. 39°06’ N, long. 126°41’ W. 
About this time loran readings are made in quick succession, as follows: 


0559 2H5 Ts, 3205 
0600 2H2 To 4436 
0601 2H3 To, 3225. 


Required.—The 0600 fix, using figure 1307b. 

Solution.—By interpolation, find the sky-wave correction for the 2H5 reading. 
This is (+)10 ys, making the equivalent ground-wave reading 3205+ 103215 us. 

Locate the three readings by eye interpolation and draw short lines of position. 
At their common intersection, read the latitude and longitude. 

Answer.—0600 fix: L 38°57’ N,  126°20’ W. 

Do not expect high accuracy at such small scale. 

Where a number of rates are available, only the three or four most useful ones 
may be shown on the chart. Thus, all or part of useful rates in an area may be 
omitted. Full information on the reliable coverage areas of all rates is included in 
the tables. 

1308. Gee is a British hyperbolic navigation system in many respects resembling 
loran (arts. 1302-1307). In both systems the difference of the distances from two 
transmitters is determined by measurement of the time interval between reception 
of synchronized pulse-modulated signals (art. 1016). Gee operates in the 20-85 
mc frequency range, and is therefore limited essentially to line-of-sight distances. 
However, refraction and ducting (art. 1006) sometimes extend the range somewhat, 
and sky waves are occasionally available. Because of this line-of-sight feature, the 
system is used largely by aircraft. At a height of 30,000 feet the operational range 
is considered to be about 400 miles. 

Transmitting stations are arranged in groups of four, each group being considered 
a chain. One of the four is a master station controlling synchronization of the group. 
All stations of a chain operate on the same frequency. Pulses are two to ten micro- 
seconds in length. The master transmits at a pulse repetition rate of 500 per second. 
Two of the slaves transmit at a rate of 250 pulses per second, being synchronized 
with alternate pulses from the master. The third slave transmits at the rate of 
per second, being synchronized with each third pulse from the master. Signals from 
the third slave, and each alternate one from the master, consist of two pulses with a 
very short interval between them, the two being considered a double pulse constituting 
a single unit in the pulse repetition rate. Assuming a difference of 700 ys between 
reception of the master and synchronized slave signals, the sequence of transmitted 
signals would be as shown in figure 1308a. The spacing of signals at the receiver would 
depend upon its position relative to the transmitters. 

On the scope of the indicator the trace is divided into two parts, as in loran, each 
part being 2,000 us in length. When the single-pulse master signal is placed at the 
left part of the upper trace, the other signals might appear as shown in figure 1308b. 
The first part of the double-pulse master signal would be directly below the single- 
pulse master signal. The second part of this double-pulse signal is called a ghost, and 
is used only to identify that master signal used with the second slave. It therefore 
serves as identification of the first two slaves, which are downward deflections on small 
steps serving the same function as the pedestals of loran (art. 1304). 

Since the first two slaves transmit at half the rate of the master, one appears on 
each trace. Each can be matched with the master signal with which it is synchronized, 
permitting two readings to be made with a single setting. Two magnifications are 
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provided, one of the strobe (the pedestal-like step) and the other of the central portion 
of the strobe. At greatest magnification, correctly matched signals appear as shown 
in figure 1308c. The third slave appears alternately on the two traces, but at such 
a rate that it seems continuous at both places. It is used only when a check is needed 
on the position determined by the first two slaves, or when these do not provide a 
reliable fix. 

In the gee system, base lines are about 70 to 80 miles long, the appropriate length 
for the coverage area. Gee is considered a medium-base-line system. Readings 


MASTER 
2nd SLAVE 


3rd SLAVE 


0 2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 14,000 


Time scale, microseconds 


Figure 1308a.—Typical sequence of gee signals. 
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FiaurE 1308b.—Typical appearance FiaureE 1308c.—Gee signals correctly 
of signals on a gee scope. matched. 


are based upon direct waves. Under good conditions readings can be made with an 
error not exceeding 2/3 microsecond. As in other hyperbolic systems, maximum ac- 
curacy of position occurs along the base line, where a 2/3 microsecond time difference 
represents a distance of 0.054 mile, or 328 feet. 

The Germans at one time used gee under the title hyperbol. 

1309. Decca is a British hyperbolic navigation system using phase comparison 
for determining difference of distances from the transmitters. Each chain consists of 
one master and three slaves. In the ideal installation the slaves are equally-spaced 
around the circumference of a circle 70 to 80 miles in radius, with the master at the 
center. 

Each station transmits a continuous wave at a different frequency, the four fre- 
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quencies for a chain being in the ratio 5, 6, 8, and 9, and the entire group being in the 
70-130 kc band. In a typical installation the master uses 85 kc and the slaves 70.833, 
113.333, and 127.500 kc. For purposes of identification, these slaves are designated 
purple, red, and green, respectively. 

The receiving unit consists of four receivers, one for each frequency, and circuits 
for comparing the phase of each slave signal with that of the master signal. If the signals 
are in phase at the time of transmission, they will also be in phase along the center line 
of each pair of transmitters. If a receiving unit were at the intersection of the center 
line and the base line, zero phase difference would be measured. If the unit then 
moved along the base line, the phase of signals from the station approached would 
decrease, and that of signals from the other station would increase. At a distance 
equal to half the wave length of the comparison frequency (the least common multiple 
of the two transmission frequencies), the signals would again be in phase, one signal 
being half a cycle less, and the other half a cycle more than at the center line. A line 
through all points having this phase relationship would be a byperbola (assuming a 

, Plane surface). A series of such lines could be drawn, each representing a specific 
phase relationship. 

Along the base line, the distance the receiving unit would travel from one in-phase 
condition to the next would be about 1157, 1446, and 1928 feet, respectively, for the 
three slaves operating at the frequencies stated above. The distance between in-phase 
hyperbolas becomes greater as the curves fan out from the base line. The area between 
any two consecutive in-phasé hyperbolas is called a lane. Within each lane all phase- 
difference readings are available. The measurement is shown automatically on a dial 
called a Decometer, one being provided for each slave. If there were no way of determin- 
ing in which lane the receiving unit was located, the position would need to be known 
to a high degree of accuracy to resolve the ambiguity. Lane identification is provided 
by periodic transmission of signals producing a coarser pattern. At short intervals 
each Decometer identifies the lane. 

Each Decometer indicates hundredths of a lane width, and a series of Decca 
charts having hyperbolas printed in colors agreeing with the identification colors of the 
slaves permit determination of position by direct plot, as on loran charts (art. 1307). 
Two slaves provide a fix, the third serving as a check and permitting fixing in areas un- 
favorable to one of the slaves. To obtain a position, one has merely to read the 
Decometers and locate the common intersection of the two or three lines indicated. 
There is no manipulation of dials or matching of signals. 

Since the reading is to a precision of 0.01 lane width, the theoretical accuracy is 
about 12, 14, and 19 feet, respectively, along the base lines between the master and 
each of the three slaves. The practical accuracy is considerably less, but still very 
good, the average error along the center line being about as follows, according to The 
Decca Navigator Company, Ltd.: 


Nautical miles from Line of position errors in yards 


master station ay Night 
100 30 100 
150 60 250 
200 100 500 
250 150 800 


American tests indicate a somewhat greater error, with further increase with distance 
from the center line. The greater error by night is due to mingling of sky waves and 
ground waves. This factor reaches a maximum at a distance of about 350 miles. 
Signals of reasonable strength have been received at distances as great as 1,000 miles, 
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but the reliable day-and-night range is considered to be 240 miles. Even if good 
signals are received at greater distances, good fixes are not available because of the 
small angle of intersection of the lines of position, unless readings are taken from 
different chains. 

Decca coverage extends over much of western Europe and part of eastern Canada. 

1310. Lorac is a hyperbolic system using phase comparison of beat frequencies 
(art. 1108) to measure difference of distances from transmitters. Each chain consists 
of three stations providing two families of curves by which position is determined. 

The continuous-wave signals from the central station and one of the side stations 
are received at one shore station and also at the vessel. The two sets of signals differ 
in frequency by an audio frequency (art. 1003). At one shore station this audible signal] 
is used to amplitude-modulate (art. 1016) the carrier wave of a second transmitter. 
By this means, the audible signal is transmitted to the vessel. The phase difference 
of the two audible signals, one produced at the mobile station and the other relayed 
from the shore station, varies with the difference in phase of the carrier frequencies, 


which is dependent upon the difference in distances from the two stations, and therefore , 


can be used to produce a series of hyperbolas. <A second set of hyperbolas is produced 
in like manner by the central station and other side station. By means of time sharing 
and the careful selection of frequencies, the number of transmitters is reduced from 
six to four, the number of frequency channels from six to two (although four separate 
frequencies are used), and the number of receivers from six to four, two ashore and two 
at the mobile station. Because of the beat-frequency feature, synchronization of the 
carrier frequencies is not needed. 

As in Decca (art. 1309), the readings appear automatically and continuously on 
dials. Charts showing the lines of position are needed. Because of the frequencies 
used, in the 1,700 to 2,500 kc region, the lanes are very narrow, providing accuracies 
of the order of three feet along the base lines. However, the system does not provide 
a method of lane identification. It is intended primarily for use in surveying, where the 
survey vessel starts from a known position. Changes in lane are indicated automatically. 

The name Lorac is derived from long range accuracy. It is intended for use 
for distances up to 100 to 150 miles by day and 75 to 100 miles by night. Accordingly, 
the base lines are about 35 miles long. The intended distances are considered long 
range for the surveying accuracy claimed. 

1311. Hyperbolic Raydist is basically similar to Lorac (art. 1310), but differs in 
several respects. Raydist places one of the transmitters at the mobile station (the 
vessel), and uses frequency modulation (art. 1016) for relaying the audible signal. 
Indication can be provided at either the mobile station or one of the fixed stations, 
but a limited number of mobile stations can be accommodated simultaneously. The 
frequency range is 1,600 to 2,500 kc, although Raydist can also be used in the 100-150 
ke and 30-40 mc regions. An accuracy of 25 feet has been attained at 50 miles. Under 
favorable conditions readings can be obtained at distances as great as 250 miles. As 
with Lorac, hyperbolic Raydist does not provide lane identification. 

Pure-range Raydist is discussed in article 1214. 

1312. Consol is a short-base-line hyperbolic system providing a rotating pattern 
of dot-dash signals. Because of the short base line and the long ranges at which the 
signals are available, the system is used as a directional one. It is described in article 
1206. 

1313. Sofar is a hyperbolic system using sound transmissions in the ocean. The 
speed of sound in sea water generally decreases with depth until a minimum is reached, 
below which the speed increases (art. 3503). The existence of such a minimum-speed 
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level permits transmission of sound over great distances, a range of more than 3,000 
miles having been achieved. If a sound, as that of an explosion, is created in or near 
the minimum-speed level, and microphones are located at the correct depth, a single 
signal may be received at several widely-spaced listening stations. The differences 
in time of reception at these stations define hyperbolas. The origin of the sound can 
be located by reference to a chart on which the hyperbolas have been printed. The 
name sofar is derived from sound fixing and ranging. 

Sofar was developed by the U. S. Navy, for possible use in search and rescue 
operations. One set of four sofar listening stations has been‘installed in the California- 
Hawaii area for experimental purposes. <A small depth charge, dropped overboard by 
the craft, explodes at the proper depth. The time of reception of the signal at the 
four stations is automatically timed to an accuracy of about 0.1 second. Comparison 
of the times at the various stations provides readings which can be translated into 
position by reference to a sofar chart. Location of the stations is such that position 
can be determined within an elongated area about one and one-half miles wide and 
four miles long. About 20 minutes are needed for the sound to travel 1,000 miles. 
At this distance, a signal is heard over a period of about 12 seconds, gradually building 
up intensity to a maximum, with a sharp cut-off announcing the arrival of the direct 
signal, the instant of time measurement. 

An intervening obstruction such as an island or seamount produces “shadows’’ 
which interfere with reception of sofar signals. One reason for selection of the Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii area as the site for the first installation is its freedom from obstructions. 

Rafos (‘‘sofar” spelled backwards) is the reverse of sofar, sound signals being 
produced at the shore stations and the differences in reception times being determined 
at the vessel, using a microphone lowered to the correct depth. 


Problems 


1307a. The 0630 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°52'2N, long. 62°28'5W. The 
ship is on course 330°, speed 20 knots. About this time loran readings are obtained, 
as follows: 
0621 1H4 T, 6254 
0630 1H2 Te, 2193 


Required.—The 0630 fix, using appendix BB. (Plot can be made directly on fig. 
1307a.) , 

Answer.—0630 fix: L 42°50'3N, \ 62°32/0 W. 

1307b. The 2000 DR position of a ship is lat. 35°26’ N, long. 125°29’W. About 
this time loran readings are made in quick succession, as follows: 


1958 2H5 Ts, 3115 
2000 2H2 Tg 3356 
2002 2H3 Tg 3523 : 


Required.—The 2000 fix, using figure 1307b. 
Answer.—2000 fix: L 35°29’N, \» 128°25’ W. 
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PART FOUR 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
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CHAPTER XIV 
NAVIGATIONAL ASTRONOMY 


Preliminary Considerations 


1401. Introduction.—Astronomy is that science which deals with the size, con- 
stitution, motions, relative positions, etc., of celestial bodies. Navigational astronomy 
is that part of astronomy of direct use to a navigator, comprising principally celestial 
coordinates, time, and the apparent motions of celestial bodies with respect to the 
earth. Sometimes it is called nautical astronomy. 

1402. Apparent and absolute motions.—All celestial bodies of which man has 
knowledge are in motion. Since the earth itself is one of these moving bodies, the 
motion of other bodies, as seen by an observer on the earth, is apparent motion. If 
the earth were stationary in space, any change in the position of another body, relative 
to the earth, would be due only to the motion of that body. This would be absolute 
motion, or motion relative to a fixed point. But since it has been impossible to identify 
a fixed point in space, all motion of which man is aware is apparent, made up of a 
combination of the movement of the other body and the motions of the observer. 
A person without suitable instruments is not aware of motion in the line of sight, and 
therefore only motions across the line of sight are observed. 

Since all motion is relative, one should be cognizant of the position of the ob- 
server when motions are discussed. When one speaks of planets following their orbits 
around the sun, he is placing the observer at some distant point in space, usually one 
of the poles of the ecliptic (art. 1419). When he speaks of a body rising or setting, 
the observer is on the earth. If he refers to a particular rising or setting, he must 
locate the observer at a particular point on the earth, since the setting sun for one 
observer may be the rising sun for another. At the same time it may be crossing the 
meridian of a third observer. 

1403. The celestial sphere.—As.one looks at the sky on a dark night, he is not 
aware of the differences in the distances to the various celestial bodies. They might 
easily be imagined as being equally distant from the earth, all located on the inner 
surface of a vast hollow sphere of infinite radius, with the earth at its center. This is 
the celestial sphere (fig. 1403). For most purposes of navigation it can be considered 
an actuality. Since the navigator is concerned primarily with apparent motion for an 
observer on the earth, this geocentric universe of Ptolemy (art. 121) is a useful concept. 
While the motions of various bodies relative to each other are important to the astrono- 
mer who predicts future positions of celestial bodies, and perhaps to the navigational 
scientist who designs navigation tables, the navigator speaks of bodies rising, crossing 
the celestial meridian, and setting, as though these were absolute motions. 

1404. Units of astronomical distance.—The distances between celestial bodies, 
even those within a single family such as the solar system, are so great that 
terrestrial units are unsatisfactory to express them. The units commonly used for 
astronomical distances are: 

Astronomical unit (AU), the mean distance between the earth and the sun, 
92,900,000 statute miles. This unit is often used for expressing distances within the 


solar system. 
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Figure 1403.—The celestial sphere. 


Light-year, the distance light travels in one year. Since the speed of light is 
about 186,000 statute miles per second and there are about 31,600,000 seconds per 
year, the length of one light-year is about 5,880,000,000,000 (5.88 101") statute miles, 
or 63,310 astronomical units. The light-year is commonly used for expressing distances 
to the stars and galaxies. Alpha Centauri and its neighbor Proxima, generally con- 
sidered the nearest stars, are 4.3 light-years away. Relatively few stars are less than 
100 light-years away, and the most distant galaxies thus far observed are 1.6 billion 
light-years away. However, most navigational stars are relatively close. Light 
travels from the sun to the earth in about 8% minutes, and from the moon to the earth 
in about 1); seconds. 

Parsec, the distance at which the heliocentric parallax (difference in apparent 
position as viewed from the earth and the sun) is 1”. At this distance a star would 
appear to change its position 2” among the more distant stars, if observed from opposite 
sides of the earth’s orbit. The name is derived from the first letters of the words 
parallax and second. One parsec is equal to about 3.26 light-vears. Hence, even the 
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nearest star is more than one parsec away. This unit 1s used to express distances to 
stars and galaxies. 

The difficulty of illustrating astronomical distances and sizes is indicated by the 
fact that if the earth were represented by a circle one inch in diameter, the moon would 
be a circle one-fourth inch in diameter at a distance of five feet, the sun would be a circle 
nine feet in diameter at a distance of nearly a fifth of a mile, and Pluto would be a circle 
half an inch in diameter at a distance of about seven miles. The nearest star would be 
one-fifth the actual distance to the moon. 

1405. Magnitude.— The relative brightness of celestial bodies is indicated by a 
scale of stellar magnitudes. In the Al/magest (art. 121) Ptolemy divided the stars into 
six groups according to brightness, the 20 brightest being classified as of the first mag- 
nitude, and the dimmest being of the sixth magnitude. In modern times, when it 
became desirable to define more precisely the limits of magnitude, a first magnitude 
star was considered 100 times brighter than one of the sixth magnitude, the approximate 
value of Ptolemy’s ratio. Since the fifth root (art. O9) of 100 is 2.512, this number 
is considered the magnitude ratio. A first magnitude star is 2.512 times as bright as a 
second magnitude star, which is 2.512 times as bright as a third magnitude star, etc. A 
second magnitude star is 2.512 X 2.512 =6.310 times as bright as a fourth magnitude star. 
A first magnitude star is 2.5127=100'=100,000,000 times as bright as a star of the 
twenty-first magnitude, the dimmest that can be seen through the 200-inch telescope. 

Brightness is normally tabulated to the nearest 0.1 magnitude, about the smallest 
change that can be detected by the unaided eve of a trained observer. In the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac it is given to the nearest 0.01 magnitude, for precise 
astronomical purposes. All stars of magnitude 1.50 or brighter are popularly called 
‘first magnitude” stars. Those between 1.51 and 2.50 are called “second magnitude”’ 
stars, those between 2.51 and 3.50 are called “third magnitude” stars, ete. Sirius, the 
brightest star, has a magnitude of (—) 1.6. The only other star with a negative 
magnitude is Canopus, (—) 0.9. At greatest brilliance Venus has a magnitude of 
about (—) 4.4. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are sometimes of negative magnitude. 
The full moon has a magnitude of about (—) 12.6, but varies somewhat. The mag- 
nitude of the sun is about (—) 26.7. 


The Universe 


1406. The solar system.—The sun, the most conspicuous celestial object in the 
sky, is the central body of the solar system. Associated with it are at least nine 
principal planets, of which the earth is one; a number of satellites accompanying some 
of the planeis; thousands of minor planets or asteroids; multitudes of comets; and vast 
numbers of meteors. 

1407. Motions of bodies of the solar system.— Astronomers distinguish between 
the two principal motions of celestial bodies, as follows: rotation is a spinning motion 
about an axis within the body, while revolution is the motion of a body in its elliptical 
orbit around another body, called its primary. For the satellites, the primary is a 
planet. For the planets and other bodies of the solar system, the primary is the sun. 
The entire solar system is held together by the gravitational force of the sun. The 
whole system revolves around the center of its galaxy (art. 1415) as a unit, and the 
galaxy is probably in motion relative to its neighboring galaxies. The motion of 
bodies of the solar system relative to surrounding stars is called space motion. 

Rotation and revolution may be further classified as synodic or sidereal. During 
one synodic rotation the body makes one complete turn relative to the sun. On the 
earth it is called an apparent solar day. During one sidereal rotation the body makes 
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one complete turn relative to the stars. Because of motion of the body in its orbit, a 
sidereal rotation is either Jonger or shorter, by a small amount, than a synodic rotation. 
If both rotation and revolution are in the same direction (in the solar system they are 
both east for most bodies, that is, counterclockwise as seen from above the north pole) 
the sidereal rotation is shorter. During a synodic revolution a celestial body makes one 
trip around the sun, as viewed from the earth. Hence, the earth cannot have a synodic 
revolution. During a sidereal revolution, a celestial body makes one trip around its 
orbit with respect to the stars; to an observer on the celestial body, the sun would 
appear to make one trip around the celestial sphere, with respect to the stars. On the 
earth this is one year. 

All of the planets are believed to be in rotation, although this point is in doubt in 
the case of Venus and, to a lesser extent, Mercury. The periods of rotation of these 
bodies have not been established because of the absence of visible surface markings of 
sufficient constancy to permit measurement. The period of Mercury has been estab- 
lished tentatively as 88 days. The rotation of all planets is from west to east, with 
the possible exception of Uranus (i’ra@-niis) (art. 1411). 


Figure 1407a.—Relative size of planetary orbits. 


All of the planets revolve around the sun in nearly circular orbits. The flattening 
or eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is only 0.017 (zero would be a circle). Some of the 
minor planets have orbits more eccentric than that of any principal planet (note the 
orbit of Hidalgo in fig. 1407a). The orbits of comets are highly eccentric. The orbits 
of all known planets except Pluto are in nearly the same plane, that of the ecliptic 
(art. 1419). The orbit of Pluto is inclined more than 17° to the ecliptic 

The laws governing the motions of planets in their orbits were discovered by 
Johannes Kepler, and are now known as Kepler’s laws: 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses, unth the sun at a common focus. 

2. The straight line joining the sun and a planet (the radius vector) sweeps over 
equal areas in equal intervals of time. 

3. The squares of the sidereal periods of any two planets are proportional to the cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun. 

In 1687 Isaac Newton stated three “laws of motion,’’ which he believed were 
applicable to the planets. Newton’s laws of motion are: 

1. Every body continues in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line 
unless acted upon by an external force. 
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2. When a body 1s acted upon by an external force, rts acceleration rs directly pro- 

portional to that force, and inversely proportional to the mass of the body, and acceleration 
takes place in the direction in which the force acts. 

3. To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 

From Kepler’s laws and his own, Newton fashioned a single universal law of gravita- 
tion, which he believed applied to all bodies, although it was based upon observation 
within the solar system only: 

Every particle of matter attracts every other particle with a force that varies directly 
as the product of their masses and inversely as the square of the distance between them. 

According to these laws the planets remain in their orbits because of a balance 
of forces between the gravitational attraction of the sun and the tendency of the planet 
to continue in motion along a straight line. As a planet approaches closer to the sun, 
its gravitational attraction increases, but by Kepler’s second law the speed increases, 
resulting in stronger centrifugal force. These laws have been modified somewhat by 
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Figure 1407b.—Orbits of the earth and moon. 


Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity, which maintains that no forces are needed to 
keep the planets in their orbits because it is natural for them to follow such curved 
paths instead of moving along straight lines. 

Actually, both the sun and each body revolve around their common center of mass, 
but because of the preponderance of mass in the sun, the common center is within the 
sun. 


The various laws governing the orbits of planets apply equally well to the orbit 
of any body with respect to its primary. 

In each planet’s orbit that point nearest the sun is called the perihelion. That 
point farthest from the sun is called the aphelion (4-fé’lé-6n). The line joining perihelion 
and aphelion is called the line of apsides (Ap’si-déz). In the orbit of the moon, 
that point nearest the earth is called the perigee, and that point farthest from the earth 


is called the apogee. Figure 1407b shows the orbit of the earth (with exaggerated 
eccentricity), and the orbit of the moon around the earth. 
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1408. The sun is the dominant member of the solar system because its mass is 
nearly a thousand times that of all other bodies of the solar system combined. It 
supplies heat and light to the entire system. 

The diameter of the sun is about 864,400 miles. At the distance of the earth, varying 
between 91,300,000 and 94,500,000 miles, the visible diameter is about 32’. At the 
closest approach early in January the sun appears largest, being 32'6 in diameter. 
Six months later the apparent diameter is 31'5, the minimum. 

Of the various physical features of the sun, one of particular interest is the appear- 
ance from time to time of sun spots on the surface (fig. 1408). These spots are appar- 
ently areas of cooler gas which have risen to the surface and appear dark in contrast 
to the hotter gases around them. In size 
they vary from perhaps 50,000 miles in 
diameter to the smallest spots that can be 
detected (a few hundred miles in diameter), 
and perhaps smaller. They generally ap- 
pear in groups. At the start of each cycle 
of about 11 years the spots appear at a 
maximum distance of about 40° on each 
side of the solar equator. Succeeding 
spots of the cycle appear progressively 
closer to the solar equator, until a mini- 
mum solar latitude of 5° may be reached. 
The maximum number of sun spots occurs 
about midway in the cycle, when the spots 
are about 16° from the solar equator. 
The present cycle began in 1954, and 
should reach maximum activity late in 
1959, with a new cycle beginning about 
1965. Large sun spots can be seen with- 
out a telescope if the eyes are protected, 
as by the shade glasses of a sextant. Sun 
spots have magnetic properties. For one 
cycle all spots north of the solar equator 
are of positive polarity, and all those to 
the south are of negative polarity. Dur- 

Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. ing the next cycle, which may begin before 

Figure 1408.—Whole solar disk and an enlarge- the last spots of the old cycle have disap- 

ment of the great spot group of April 7, 1947. peared, the polarity is reversed. Sun spots | 

are related to magnetic storms which adversely affect radio, including radio aids 

to navigation, on the earth. At such times the auroras (art. 2526) are particu- 
larly brilliant and widespread. 

The sun rotates on its axis, the period of rotation varying from about 25 days at 
the solar equator to 34 days at the poles, but this fact has little or no navigational 
significance beyond its effect upon the changing positions of sun spots relative to the 
earth. The sun is moving approximately toward Vega at about 12 miles per second, 
or about two-thirds as fast as the earth moves in its orbit around the sun. The path 
of the sun toward Vega is called the sun’s way. This is in addition to the motion of 
the sun around the center of its galaxy (art. 1415). 

1409. Planets.—The principal bodies having nearly circular orbits around the 
sun are called planets, from a Greek word meaning ‘“‘wandering.’”’ They were so named 
because they were observed to change position or ‘‘wander’’ among the ‘“‘fixed stars’”’ 
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which remained in about the same positions relative to each other. Because the sun 
and moon had a similar wandering motion, the ancients considered them planets, also. 

Nine principal planets are known. In order of increasing distance from the sun, 
these are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Ure. us, Neptune, and Pluto. 
Of these, only four are commonly used for celestial navigation. These are Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, sometimes called the navigational planets. The two plancts 
with orbits smaller than that of the earth are called inferior planets, and those with or- 
bits larger than that of the earth are called superior planets. The four planets nearest 
the sun are sometimes called the inner planets, and the others the outer planets. 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are so much larger than the others that they 
are sometimes classed as major planets. Neptune and Pluto are not visible to the 
unaided eye, and Uranus is barely so, being of the sixth magnitude. 

The orbits of the many thousand tiny minor planets lie chiefly between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Six of the planets are known to have satellites, a total of 31 having been discovered. 
Mercury, Venus, and Pluto have no known satellites. 

Various items of general interest regarding the planets are given in appendix F. 

1410. The earth as a planet.—In common with other planets, the earth rotates on 
its axis and revolves in its orbit around the sun. These actual motions (discussed in 
articles 1416 and 1417) are the principal source of the apparent motions of other celes- 
tial bodies. Also, the rotation of the earth results in a deflection of water and air 
currents to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Because of the earth’s rotation, the high tides on the open sea lag behind the 
meridian transit of the moon. 

For most navigational purposes, the earth can be considered a sphere, but, like the 
other planets, the earth is approximately an oblate spheroid, or ellipsoid of revolution, 
being flattened at the poles and bulged at the equator. Therefore, the polar diameter 
is less than the equatorial diameter, and the meridians are slightly elliptical, rather 
than circular. The dimensions of the earth are recomputed from time to time, as 
additional and more precise measurements become available. Since the earth is not 
exactly an ellipsoid, results differ slightly when equally precise and extensive measure- 
ments are made on different parts of the surface. Hence, different “spheroids” are 
used for mapping various parts of the earth. That used for charts of North America 
was computed by the English geodesist A. R. Clarke in 1866. However, since Clarke 
did not clearly define his units, the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880 considered 
it desirable to adopt standard values which probably added about 170 feet to the 
diameter computed by Clarke. In 1880, also, Clarke himself made a new estimate of 
the size and shape of the earth but this has not been adopted by the United States. 
Although the Clarke spheroid of 1866 is still used for charting North America, the 
International Spheroid, based upon work done by Hayford in 1909-10, is considered 
a slightly better approximation of the size and shape of the earth. According to these 
calculations, the dimensions of the earth are: 


Equatorial diameter (2a) =7,926.678 statute miles=6,888.108 nautical miles 


Polar diameter (26) =7,899.988 statute miles=6,864.916 nautical miles 

Mean diameter =7,917.781 statute miles=6,880.377 nautical miles 

2(a—b) = 26.690 statute miles= 23.192 nautical miles 
a—b 2(a—b) 26.690 23.192 1 


Oblateness= —— da 7.926.678 or 5 888.108 207 


The mean diameter is the average of the polar diameter and two equatorial diameters 


perpendicular to each other (the three dimensions of the solid), or 2G) 


- 
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Because of unequal distribution of mass near the surface of the earth, the direction 
of gravity is tilted slightly at various places. The amount of tilt is called deflection 
of the vertical (art. 1610). If the surface of the spheroid is altered so as to be everywhere 
perpendicular to the direction of gravity, the earth is considered a geoid. 

The average density (ratio of mass of the earth to mass of an equal volume of water) 
is 5.517. This is greater than that of any other planet, as far as is known (the density 
of Pluto has not been determined). The total mass is about 6,600,000,000,000,000,000,000 
(6.610!) short tons. Virtually all statements regarding the interior of the earth are 
matters of conjecture, but it is believed that the density increases from about three at 
the surface to about ten at the center, where the temperature is believed to be close to 
5,000° F. The earth is generally considered to be composed of a solid shell several 
hundred miles thick surrounding a molten interior, but there is some evidence to sup- 
port the belief that it is solid throughout. 

Since gravity acts approximately toward the center of the planet, the direction 
“up” varies with the observer, being nearly perpendicular to the spheroid at all places. 
In general, gravity increases with latitude, because both the distance from the center of 
the earth and the centrifugal force decrease. 

One of the conditions considered essential to life on any celestial body is the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere. Whether or not a body has an atmosphere depends at least 
partly upon its velocity of escape, or the speed the molecules of the gas making up the 
atmosphere must attain to overcome the force of gravity. The velocity of escape of 
the earth is about 6.94 statute miles per second, at the surface, and decreases slowly 
with distance from the earth. Since the molecules of the earth’s atmosphere rarely 
exceed this value for a sufficiently long time to escape, the earth has lost relatively 
little of its atmosphere. The velocity of escape would probably have to be approxi- 
mated by a space ship leaving the earth. 

The total mass of air surrounding the earth is 5,800,000,000,000,000 (5.8 x 1015) 
short tons. This is less than a millionth part of the mass of the entire earth. The 
average pressure exerted by this envelope of air is 14.696 pounds per square inch. The 
pressure decreases rapidly with altitude. About half of the atmosphere is within 18,000 
feet (about 3.5 miles) of the surface. Breathing begins to be labored at 10,000 feet. 
Twilight extends to about 50 miles. Meteors generally appear at about 50 miles. 
Auroral phenomena may be as low as 40 miles, and may extend as high as above 500 
miles (fig. 1410). 

The lower portion of the atmosphere, the troposphere, is composed of the following 
elements, in addition to dust and water vapor: 


Element Percent 

Nitrogen 78.09 

Oxygen 20.95 

Argon 0.93 

Carbon 0.03 

Neon 0.0018 

Helium 0.000524 

Krypton 0.0001 

Hydrogen 0.00005 

Xenon 0.000008 

Ozone 0.000001 (increasing with altitude) 
Radon 0.000000000000000006 (decreasing with altitude) 


To the precision given, the first four elements total 100 percent. 
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The atmosphere is considered to be composed of several distinctive layers, as 
follows (fig. 1410): 


Height 

Layer Kilometers Statute miles Upper limit 
Troposphere 0-11 0-6.8 ‘Tropopause 
Stratosphere 11-82 6.8-19.9 Stratopause 
Chemosphere 32-80 19.9-45.7 Chemopause 
Ionosphere 80-400 45.7-248.5 JTonopause 
Mesosphere 400-1000 248.5-621.4 Mesopause 
Exosphere Above 1000 Above 621.4 


In addition to providing life-sustaining oxygen, the atmosphere makes the earth a 
more habitable place by holding the moisture that produces rain, preventing an ex- 
cessive change of temperature of several hundred degrees between day and night, 
shielding the surface from an overdose of cosmic rays, providing a medium to permit 
sound to occur, and providing the sky and cloud coloring that adds beauty to man’s 
surroundings. If there were no atmosphere, stars would shine with a steady light 
day and night, the sky would be black, complete darkness would prevail m shadows, 
and there would be no twilight. It is the atmosphere that produces the refraction 
which causes celestial bodies to appear elevated in the sky (art. 1613). 

1411. Other planets and the minor planets.— Mercury in some ways resembles the 
moon more than it does other planets. Its diameter is only about 50 percent larger than 
that of the moon and about the same as those of Jupiter’s two largest satellites. Like 
the moon it has little or no atmosphere, and is believed to keep the same side turned 
toward its primary. Mercury’s mass is only four percent that of the earth, and its 
orbit is so small that the planet is never seen more than about 28° from the sun. It 
is for this reason that Mercury is not commonly used for navigation. Near greatest 
elongation (art. 1422) it appears near the western horizon after sunset or the eastern 
horizon before sunrise. At these times it resembles a first magnitude star, and ts 
sometimes reported as a new or strange object in the sky. As seen from the earth, 
Mercury goes through all the phases of the moon, and occasionally transits (crosses) 
the face of the sun, appearing as a tiny, dark, inconspicuous dot. on the surface. Mer- 
cury has no known satellite. 

Venus, like Mercury, has no known satellite, goes through the various phases of 
the moon, and may transit the sun. In size of orbit, sidereal period of revolution, 
diameter, volume, mass, density, and surface gravity it resembles the earth more than 
any other planet. Its orbit is more nearly circular than that of any other planet 
(eccentricity 0.007). At maximum brilliance, about five weeks before and after inferior 
conjunction (art. 1422), it has a magnitude of about (—)4.4 and is brighter than 
any other object in the sky except the sun and moon. At these times it can be seen 
during the day, and is sometimes observed for a celestial line of position. The surface 
of the planet has not been observed because it is covered by a layer of dense clouds or 
gases. Its period of rotation is believed to be of the order of four or five weeks. 

Mars (fig. 1411) has a diameter only a little more than half that of the earth, and a 
mass of 11 percent as much, although its density is nearly 72 percent that of the earth. 
It has a thin atmosphere, but few clouds. Its day is only slightly longer than that 
on the earth, but its year is nearly twice as long. Being a superior planet (art. 1409), 
it is seen only in the full or gibbous phase (art. 1423). When nearest the earth, its 
apparent diameter is about eight times that at conjunction (art. 1422). Mars has 
two satellites. Phobos is about ten miles in diameter and has an orbit only about 50 
percent greater than the diameter of Mars. To an observer on Mars it would appear 
about a third as large as the moon does to an observer on the earth, and would appear 
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to rise in the west and set in the east, going through three-fourths of its cycle of phases 
while above the horizon. It would do this twice each day, since its sidereal period of 
revolution is only about half the period of rotation of Mars. No other natural satellite 
is known to revolve faster than its primary rotates. Deimos is only about five miles in 
diameter, and at greatest brilliance would appear as a very bright star. About two 
days would elapse between rising and setting, during which it would go through the 
various phases twice. 

Jupiter (fig. 1411), largest of the known planets, has more than twice the mass of all 
other known planets combined. Its density is low and its rotation fast (9°50™), resulting 
in a pronounced equatorial bulge. It is believed to have a dense, solid core, sur- 
rounded by lighter material, and a deep atmosphere of ammonia, methane, helium, 


JUPITER 


SATURN 


Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


FiagureE 1411.—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Pluto. First three photographed with 100-inch 
telescope, Pluto with 200-inch telescope. 


and hydrogen. Two of Jupiter’s twelve known satellites are about the same size as 
Mercury, and may have atmospheres. The four outermost satellites revolve from 
east to west, opposite to the general direction of revolution within the solar system. 
Saturn (fig. 1411) is the only planet having a density less than that of water, yet it 
has a mass of nearly one-third that of Jupiter, and nearly three times that of all other 
known planets combined. Its composition is believed to be similar to that of 
Jupiter. It is more oblate than any other known planet. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting feature of this planet is its rings, composed of a great number of small solid 
particles spread out in three thin, flat rings more than 170,000 miles in diameter. The 
particles nearest the planet revolve more rapidly than those farther out, the innermost 
ones completing a revolution in less time than the planet completes a rotation. During 
half the 29.5-year sidereal period of revolution of the planet one side of the rings is 
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visible to observers on the earth, and during the second half of the period the opposite 
side is visible. Saturn has nine known satellites, the outermost one of which revolves 
from east to west. 

Uranus is barely visible to the unaided eye, being of the sixth magnitude. It is 
& comparatively large planet, and probably is similar in composition to Jupiter and 
Saturn. The inclination of the equator of Uranus to the plane of the ecliptic is 98°, or 
82° if the revolution is considered from east to west. Its five known satellites, all 
small, revolve in the equatorial plane, in the same direction as that of rotation of the 
planet. 

Neptune is slightly smaller than Uranus, but has greater mass, and a longer period 
of rotation. Relatively little is known of this remote planet of the eighth magnitude. 
However, it is known to have two satellites, the larger (probably bigger than the 
moon) revolving from east to west. 

Pluto (fig. 1411) was identified in 1930. It is of the 15th magnitude, and cannot 
be seen in small telescopes. In all but the 200-inch telescope it appears as a point of light. 
Its diameter is less than half that of the earth. Its orbit is the most eccentric and has 
the greatest inclination to the ecliptic of any of the known planets. At perihelion it 
is closer to the sun than Neptune, and there is some evidence to support the view that 
it was at one time a satellite of the larger planet. 

Minor planets. About 1,500 of these tiny planets have been discovered, but it is 
estimated that there may be as many as 40,000 bright enough to be seen by the largest 
telescopes, when they are nearest the earth. The largest, Ceres, has a diameter of 
about 480 miles. All but a few are less than 100 miles in diameter. Since there is 
no known lower limit, there may be no distinction between minor planets and meteors. 
The combined mass of all minor planets probably does not exceed 0.1 percent that of the 
earth. The orbits, of various degrees of eccentricity and inclination to the ecliptic, 
lie mostly between those of Mars and Jupiter. However, at perihelion some of the 
minor planets are inside the earth’s orbit. The orbit of Hidalgo is shown in figure 1407a. 

1412. The moon is the only satellite of direct navigational interest, although the 
satellites of Jupiter were at one time used to determine Greenwich mean time, so that 
longitude could be found (art. 126). The rotation and revolution of the moon are 
both west to east, and both are of the same duration, 27°07°43711°5 with respect to 
the stars (the sidereal month) and 29°12544702°8 with respect to the sun (the 
synodical month). Because there is no difference in the periods of rotation and revolu- 
tion, the same side of the moon is always turned toward the earth. However, about 59 
percent of the moon’s surface has been seen, due to libration. Libration in latitude 
occurs because the axis of rotation is tilted about 6°5 with respect to the axis of revolu- 
tion. Libration in longitude occurs because the speed of revolution varies in accordance 
with Kepler’s second law (art. 1407), while the rotational speed is essentially constant. 
Diurnal libration occurs because of the changing position of the observer relative to 
the moon, due to rotation of the earth. Physical libration is a small pendulum-like 
rotational oscillation of the moon with respect to its radius vector. 

At perigee the moon is about 221,000 statute miles from the earth’s center, and 
at apogee it is about 253,000 miles distant. The average distance is about 238,562 
miles. Because of the relative nearness of the moon, its geocentric parallax (difference 
in position relative to the background of stars, as observed from the surface and center 
of the earth) is comparatively large. It is a maximum when the moon is on the 
horizon, when it is called horizontal parallax. The equatorial horizontal parallax for 
an observer at the equator, where the maximum radius of the earth is involved, is 
tabulated in the Nautical Almanac and the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, * 
and used in sextant altitude corrections given in the nautical and air almanacs. The 
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parallax varies from a maximum at the horizon to zero at the zenith. The parallax at 
any altitude is sometimes called parallax in altitude. The apparent diameter of the 
moon is approximately the same as that of the sun, but varies through wider limits. 
Because the moon is so near, the radius of the earth is an appreciable percentage of the 
distance between earth and moon, and the apparent diameter of the moon increases a 
measurable amount as its altitude increases (decreasing the distance from the ohserver). 
This apparent increase is called augmentation (fig. 
1412). A similar effect for the sun is very small. 

As with the planets and sun, the moon and 
earth both revolve around their common center of 
mass, which is about 2,900 miles from the center of 
the earth. It is this center of mass that describes 
the orbit of the earth (and moon) around the sun. 

Because of its relative nearness and size, the 
moon is the principal source of the gravitational 
attraction that causes tides, although the sun has 
an appreciable effect, also. The action of these 
bodies in causing tides is described in article 3103. 
Because of the frictional action of tides, the rotation 
of the earth is slowing, the length of the day in- 
creasing about 02001 per century. 

On the moon, the day is equal in length to the 
synodical month (about 29% days). The earth would 
remain almost stationary in the sky for an observer 
on the 41 percent of the moon’s surface always visible 
from the earth, would rise and set at about the 
same point on the horizon for one on the 18 percent 
which is sometimes visible, and would never appear 
for one on the 41 percent not seen from the earth. 

Because of the relatively low velocity of escape 
(art. 1410) on the moon, 1.49 miles per second, this 
satellite has lost virtually all of its atmosphere, if it 
ever had one. Even water vapor is nonexistent, in- 
dicating an absence of water on the moon. Since 
there is practically no atmosphere, there is no sound, 
no twilight, and the temperature change between 
day and night is sudden and large, changing from 
perhaps (+ )200°F or more by day to about (—) 250° 
F by night. The sky is black and stars would be 
visible in broad daylight. Without water or air the 

moon has no clouds, no rain, no wind, no life. The Figure 1412.—Augmentation. 
numerous conspicuous ‘‘craters’’ are probably the 
results of meteor falls. There is no atmosphere to slow the meteors, and no erosion 
to erase the marks they leave. The ‘‘seas” are relatively flat plains. Some of the 
mountains are high, the maximum height on the visible side being nearly 30,000 feet. 
Gravity on the surface of the moon is about one-sixth that on the surface of the earth. 
The mass of the moon is about % that of the earth. The diameter of the moon is 
2,160 miles. The size of the moon relative to the earth is greater than that of any 
other satellite relative to its planet. | 

* 1413. Comets and meteors.—Comets are swarms of relatively small, widely 
separated, solid bodies held together by mutual attraction. Around this nucleus, a 
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FicurRE 1413.—Halley’s Comet; fourteen views, made between April 26 and June 11, 1910. 


more spectacular, gaseous head or coma and tail may form as the comet approaches 
the sun. The tail is directed away from the sun, so that it follows the head while the 
comet is approaching the sun, and precedes the head while the comet is receding. The 
total mass of a comet is very small, and the tail is so thin that stars can easily be seen 
through it. In 1910 the earth passed through the tail of Halley’s comet (fig. 1413) 
without noticeable effect. 

Comets are erratic and inconsistent. Some travel east to west and some west to 
east, in highly eccentric orbits inclined at any angle to the ecliptic. The shortest 
period of revolution is about 3.3 years. Some periods are so long that astronomers 
speculate as to whether some comets may not come in from outside the solar system 
for a single trip around the sun, and then leave the solar system, never to return. In 
such a case the orbit would be approximately a parabola (art. 034). 

Without their tails, which exist only when near the sun, comets are not spectacular. 
Because of the small size of their nuclei, which shine by reflected light from the sun, 
comets are visible for only a small part of their period of revolution, and this is the 
part of most rapid motion, in accordance with Kepler’s second law (art. 1407). An 
average of about five comets is observed each year, and about two-thirds of these are 
identified as previously-observed comets. Very few comets are ever visible without — 
a telescope. The spectacular Halley’s comet reached aphelion in 1948 and started 
back toward the sun. It is expected to reach perihelion about February, 1986. 
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Because of the great distances of the aphelion of some comets, a few astronomers 
have speculated that additional planets may exist beyond Pluto. This curiosity is 
heightened by the attempt of some astronomers to identify a family of comets with 
orbits of nearly equal size, similar to those associated with Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. Massive planets may influence the orbits of comets, particularly at great 
distances from the sun. 

Meteors, popularly called shooting stars, are tiny, solid bodies too small to be 
seen until heated to incandescence by air friction while passing through the earth’s 
atmosphere. A particularly bright meteor is called a fireball. One that explodes is 
called a bolide. A meteor that is not consumed during its fall through the atmosphere, 
but lands as a solid particle, is called a meteorite. These are composed principally of 
iron, with some nickel, and smaller quantities of other material. 

Vast numbers of meteors exist. It has been estimated that an average of about 
1,000,000 bright enough to be seen enter the earth’s atmosphere each hour, and many 
times this number undoubtedly enter, but are too small to attract attention. A faint 
glow sometimes observed extending upward approximately along the ecliptic before 
sunrise and after sunset has been attributed to the reflection of sunlight from quantities 
of such material. This glow is called zodiacal light. A faint glow at that point of the 
ecliptic 180° from the sun is called the gegenschein or counterglow. Comets may be 
an assemblage of a large number of meteors traveling together, and minor planets (art. 
1411) may be larger meteors. Meteor showers occur at certain times of the year when 
the earth is believed to be passing through meteor swarms, the scattered remains of 
comets that have broken up. At these times the number of meteors observed is many 
times the usual number. 

Since such large amounts of this material are in existence, much of it in an orbit 
near the ecliptic, and since the orbits of most minor planets lie between those of Mars 
and Jupiter, where.astronomers compute the orbit of another planet should be located, 
it is possible that another planet may have existed there at one time and been disrupted, 
perhaps by an atomic explosion of hydrogen or other material. The estimated total 
mass of all meteors, comets, and minor planets would make a small planet, but if the 
material which has fallen on other planets and satellites, and perhaps some or all of the 
satellites themselves, are added, a sizeable planet might be accounted for. 

1414. Stars are distant suns, in many ways resembling the body which provides 
the earth with most of its light and heat. Even the nearest star is too distant to be 
seen as more than a point of light in the largest telescope. If planets, satellites, comets, 
etc., accompany those distant suns, as they do the one nearby, they have not been 
detected. However, comparatively dark companions of planetary size are known to 
accompany some stars. Nonluminous stars may exist, since most of the radio stars 
(points from which radio energy emanates) are not marked by a body visible to observers 
on the earth. The distance of the stars is so great that none is known to have a helio- 
centric parallax (difference in apparent position as observed from the earth and the sun) 
of as much as 1”. 

Stars differ in size from gaseous giants having diameters greater than that of the 
orbit of the earth, to dense dwarfs which may be no larger than the major planets. 
Although the size and density cover wide ranges, the mass does not differ greatly. 
Relatively few stars have more than five times or less than one-fifth the mass of the 
sun, which is also about average in size, density, and temperature. The color varies 
with the temperature. A very hot star, having a surface temperature of perhaps 20,000° 
K (Celsius absolute) or more, is bluish-white; while a cooler star, having a temperature 
of perhaps 2,000° K, is faintly reddish. Blue Rigel and red Betelgeuse on opposite sides 
of the belt of Orion constitute a noticeable contrast. 
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Under ideal viewing conditions, the dimmest star that can be seen with the unaided 
eye is of the sixth magnitude. In the entire sky there are about 6,000 stars of this 
magnitude or brighter. Half of these are below the horizon at any time. Because of 
the greater absorption of light near the horizon, where the path of a ray travels for a 
greater distance through the atmosphere, not more than perhaps 2,500 stars are visible 
to the unaided eye at any time. ‘The 200-inch telescope on Palomar Mountain permits 
stars as dim as the twenty-first magnitude to be seen. It has been estimated that 

there are about 1,000,000,000 of this magnitude or brighter. A long-term photographic 
exposure with the 200-inch telescope permits observation of about twice this number. 
There is no indication that this is more than a tiny fraction of the total number. How- 
ever, the average navigator seldom uses more than perhaps 20 or 30 of the brighter 
stars. Stars which exhibit a noticeable change of magnitude are called variable stars. 
A star which suddenly becomes several magnitudes brighter and then gradually fades 
is called a nova. A particularly bright one is called a supernova. 

Two stars which appear to be very close together are called a double star. If 
more than two stars are included in the group, it is called a multiple star; and if a 
large number appear in approximately spherical shape, it is called a globular cluster. 
A group of stars moving through space together, but not exhibiting the intimate 
relationship of a globular cluster, is called an open cluster. The Pleiades and some 
stars of the big dipper (with certain other stars) are examples of open clusters. A 
group of stars which appear close together, regardless of actual distances, is popularly 
called a constellation, particularly if the group forms a striking configuration. Among 
astronomers a constellation is now considered a region of the sky having precise bound- 
aries so arranged that all of the sky is covered, without overlap. The ancient Greeks 
recognized 48 constellations covering only certain groups of stars. Modern astron- 
omers recognize 88 constellations. The constellation names and meanings are given in 
appendix I. 

A cloudy patch of matter in the heavens is called a nebula (plural nebulae). If it 
is within the galaxy of which the sun is a part, it is called a galactic nebula; if outside, 
it is called an extragalactic nebula. 

Stars rotate on their axes, and revolve around the center of their galaxy, in addition 
to influencing and being influenced by surrounding stars. Motion of a star through 
space, like that of any celestial body, is called space motion. That component in the 
line of sight is called radial motion; while that component across the line of sight, 
causing a star to change its apparent position relative to the background of more 
distant stars, is called proper motion. 

1415. Galaxies.—A great number of the nebulae have been identified as extra- 
galactic, and as telescopes became more powerful, it was discovered that these small 
cloudy patches are groups of stars, in many ways resembling the group of stars of which 
the sun is a part. Each such vast assemblage of stars constitutes an island universe as 
widely separated from others, comparatively, as individual stars in one group. Such 
a group is called a galaxy. It was not until well within the twentieth century that the 
sun was recognized as a part of such a galaxy, the Milky Way. In a galaxy the stars 
tend to congregate in groups called star clouds arranged in long spiral arms. The spiral 
nature is believed due te revolution of the stars about the center of the galaxy, the inner 
stars revolving more rapidly than the outer ones (fig. 1415). At the position of the 
sun, about two-thirds of the way out from the center, and nearly midway between 
“top” and “bottom,” the period of revolution is about 200,000,000 years at the present 
speed of about 175 miles per second. This is nearly ten times the speed of the earth in 
its orbit. An average estimate of the size of a galaxy is that it is about 100,000 light 
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years in diameter, 15,000 light 
years thick at the center, and 
5,000 light years thick near the 
outer edge, and that it contains 
perhaps 100,000,000,000 stars. 
This is about 100 times the 
number of stars that can be seen 
through the 200-inch telescope. 
Within the radius of 1,600,000,- 
000 light years that man is able 
to penetrate there are perhaps 
100,000,000 galaxies, although 
only a small fraction of this num- 
ber has been actually observed. 
The galaxies which have 
been discovered are observed 
to congregate in groups, some- 
what similar to stars in -a 
galaxy. Whether the part seen 
is but a small portion of a 
larger up ee vast to be seen FicgurE 1415.—Spiral nebula Messier 51, in Canes Venettci. 
with present instruments has Satellite nebula is NGC 5195. 
not been established. Develop- 
ment work is being done to attempt to adapt the electron microscope for use with 
the telescope. By this means man hopes to see much more of what surrounds him 
in space, and perhaps to answer some of the questions which confront him. 


Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Obserratortes. 


Apparent Motion 


1416. Apparent motion due to rotation of the earth is much greater than any other 
observed motion of celestial bodies. It is this motion that causes celestial bodies to 
appear to rise somewhere along the eastern half of the horizon, climb to maximum 
altitude as they cross the meridian, and set along the western horizon, at about the 
same point relative to due west as the rising point was to due east. This apparent motion 
along the daily path, or diurnal circle, of the body is approximately parallel to the plane 
of the equator. It would be exactly so if rotation of the earth were the only motion, 
and the axis of rotation of the earth were stationary in space (arts. 1417 and 1419). 

The apparent effect due to rotation of the earth varies with the latitude of the ob- 
server. At the equator, where the equatorial plane is vertical (since the axis of rotation 
of the earth is parallel to the plane of the horizon), bodies appear to rise and set verti- 
cally. Every celestial body is above the horizon approximately half the time. The 
celestial sphere as seen by an observer at the equator is called the right sphere, shown in 
figure 1416a. Several unique relationships of the right sphere are discussed in article 1432. 

For an observer at one of the poles, bodies having constant declination neither 
rise nor set (neglecting precession of the equinoxes and changes in refraction), but circle 
the sky, always at the same altitude, making one complete trip around the horizon 
each day. At the north pole the motion is left to right, and at the south pole it 1s 
right to left. Approximately half the stars are always above the horizon and the other 
half never are. This is modified somewhat by actual conditions, a description of which 
is te in chapter XXV. The parallel sphere at the poles is illustrated in figure 
1416b. 
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FictreE 1416a.—The right sphere. 
FIGURE 1416b.—The parallel sphere. 


Between these two extremes, the apparent motion is a combination of the two. 
On this oblique sphere, illustrated in figure 1416c, circumpolar celestial bodies remain 
above the horizon during the entire 24 hours, circling the elevated celestial pole (art. 
1426) each day. The stars of the big dipper and Cassiopeia are circumpolar for many 
observers in the United States. An approximately equal part of the celestial sphere 
remains below the horizon during the entire day. The southern cross is not visible 
to most observers in the United States. Other bodies rise obliquely along the eastern 
horizon, climb to maximum altitude at the celestial meridian, and set along the western 
horizon. The length of time above the horizon, and the altitude at meridian transit, 
vary with both the latitude of the observer and the declination of the body. Several 
useful relationships of the oblique sphere are indicated in article 1432. The relative 
portions of the celestial sphere that remain either above or below the horizon varies 
with the latitude, from none at the equator to 100 percent at the poles. At the polar 
circles (art. 1419) of the earth and beyond, even the sun becomes circumpolar. This 
is the land of the midnight sun, where the sun does not set during part of the summer, 
and does not rise during part of the winter. 

This increased obliquity at higher latitudes explains why days and nights are 
always about the same length in the tropics, and the change of length of the day be- 
comes greater as the latitude increases. It also explains why twilight lasts longer in 
higher latitudes. Twilight is that period of incomplete darkness following sunset and 
preceding sunrise. Evening twilight starts at sunset, and morning twilight ends at 
sunrise. The darker limit of twilight occurs when the center of the sun is a stated 
number of degrees below the celestial horizon. Three kinds of twilight are defined, 
depending upon the darker limit. These are: 


Twilight Lighter limit Darker limit At darker limit 
civil 0° —6° Horizon clear and bright stars visible 
nautical 0° — 12° Horizon vague 
astronomical 0° — 18° Full night 


The conditions at the darker limit are relative and vary considerably under different 
atmospheric conditions. 

In figure 1416d the twilight band is shown, with the darker limits of the various 
kinds indicated. The nearly vertical celestial equator line is for an observer at latitude 
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FIGURE 1416c.—The oblique sphere at FiauRE 1416d.—The various _twilights at lat. 
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20°N. The nearly horizontal celestial equator line is for an observer at latitude 60°N. 
The broken line in each case is the diurnal circle of the sun when its declination is 
15°N. The relative duration of any kind of twilight at the two latitudes is indicated 
by that portion of the diurnal circle between the horizon and the darker limit, although it 
is not directly proportional to the relative length of line shown, since the projection is 
orthographic (art. 319). The duration of twilight at the higher latitude is longer, 
proportionally, than shown. Note that complete darkness does not occur at latitude 
60°N when the declination of the sun is 15°N. 

1417. Apparent motion due to revolution of the earth.—If it were possible to 
stop the rotation of the earth so that the celestial sphere would appear stationary, 
the effects of the revolution of the earth would become more noticeable. In one 
year the sun would appear to make one complete trip around the earth, from west to 
east. Hence, it would seem to move eastward a little less than 1° per day. This 
motion can be observed by watching the changing position of the sun among the stars. 
But since both sun and stars generally are not visible at the same time, a better way 
is to observe the constellations at the same time each night. On any night a star 
rises nearly four minutes earlier than on the previous night. Thus, the celestial sphere 
appears to shift westward nearly 1° each night, so that different constellations are 
associated with different seasons of the year. 

Apparent motions of planets and the moon are due to a combination of their 
motions and those of the earth. If the rotation of the earth were stopped, the combined 
apparent motion due to the revolutions of the earth and other bodies would be similar 
to that occurring if both rotation and revolution of the earth were stopped, as discussed 
in article 1418, but with different timing. Stars would appear nearly stationary in 
the sky, but would undergo a small annual cycle of change due to aberration. The 
motion of the earth in its orbit is sufficiently fast to cause the light from stars to 
appear to shift slightly in the direction of the earth’s motion. This is similar to 
the illusion one has when walking in rain that is falling vertically, but appearing 
to come from ahead due to his own motion. The apparent direction of the light 
ray from the star is the vector difference (art. O18) of the motion of light and the 
motion of the earth, similar to that of apparent wind on a moving vessel (art. 3709). 
This effect is most apparent for a body perpendicular to the line of travel of the earth 
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in its orbit, for which it reaches a maximum value of 2075. The effect of aberration 
can be noted by comparing the coordinates (declination and sidereal hour angle) 
of various stars throughout the year. A change is observed in some bodies as the 
year progresses, but at the end of the year the values have returned almost to what 
they were at the beginning. That they do not return exactly is due to proper motion 
(art. 1418), precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), and nutation, which is an irregular- 
ity in the motion of the earth due to the disturbing effect of other celestial bodies, 
principally the moon. Eulerian motion is a slight wobbling of the earth about its axis 
of rotation, often called polar motion, and sometimes wandering of the poles. This 
motion, which does not exceed 40 feet from the mean position, produces slight variation 
of latitude and longitude of places on the earth. 

By the calendar, one year is of 365 days duration for common years and 366 days 
for leap years. A leap year is any year divisible by four, unless it is a century year, 
which must be divisible by 400 to be a leap year. Thus, 1900 was not a leap year, but 
2000 will be. This calendar, now in general use, is called the Gregorian calendar. 
Astronomically, the year is not divisible into a whole number of days, and the present 
system will introduce an error of three days in about 10,000 years. The length of the 
year with respect to the vernal equinox (art. 1419) is about 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 46 seconds. This is the tropical, astronomical, equinoctial, natural, or solar 
year. Since the vernal equinox is in motion on the celestial sphere (art. 1419), this 
does not quite agree with the sidereal year of about 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 10 
seconds, with respect to the stars. The period of revolution from perihelion to perihelion, 
about 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 53 seconds, is called the anomalistic year. These 
values vary slightly from year to year, and progressively over the years, as shown in 
appendix D. 

1418. Apparent motion due to movement of other celestial bodies.—Even if it 
were possible to stop both the rotation and revolution of the earth, celestial bodies 
would not appear stationary on the celestial sphere. The moon would make one 
revolution about the earth each sidereal month (art. 1412), rising in the west and 
setting in the east. The inferior planets would appear to move eastward and westward 
relative to the sun, as explained in article 1422, staying within the zodiac. Superior 
planets would appear to make one revolution around the earth, from west to east, each 
sidereal period (app. F): 

Since the sun (and the earth with it) and all other stars, as far as is known, are in 
motion relative to each other, slow apparent motions would result in slight changes of 
the positions of the stars relative to each other. This space motion (art. 1414) is, in 
fact, observed by telescope. That component of such motion across the line of sight, 
called proper motion, produces a change in the apparent position of the star. The 
maximum which has been observed is that of ‘‘Barnard’s Star,’’ which is moving at the 
rate of 1073 per year. This is a tenth-magnitude star, and hence not visible to the 
unaided eye. Of the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the almanacs, Rigil Ken- 
taurus has the greatest proper motion, about 377. Arcturus, with 273, has the greatest 
proper motion of the navigational stars in the northern hemisphere. In a few thousand 
years proper motion will be sufficient to materially alter some familiar configurations 
of stars, notably the big dipper. 

1419. The ecliptic is the path the sun appears to take among the stars due to the 
annual revolution of the earth in its orbit. It is considered a great circle of the celestial 
sphere, inclined at an angle of about 23°27’ to the celestial equator, but undergoing a 
continuous slight change. This angle is called the obliquity of the ecliptic. This 
inclination is due to the fact that the axis of rotation of the earth is not perpendicular 
to its orbit. It is this inclination which causes the sun to appear to move north and 
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south during the year, giving the earth its seasons, and changing lengths of periods of 
daylight. This seasonal variation is one of the factors making the earth a desirable 
place on which to live. 

Refer to figure 1407b. The earth is at perihelion early in January and at aphelion 
six months later. On or about June 21, about ten or eleven days before reaching 
aphelion, the northern part of the earth’s axis is tilted toward the sun. The north polar 
regions are having continuous sunlight; the northern hemisphere is having its summer 
with long, warm days and short nights; the southern hemisphere is having winter with 
short days and long, cold nights; and the south polar region is in continuous darkness. 
This is the sammer solstice. Three months later, about September 23, the earth has 
moved a quarter of the way around the sun, but its axis of rotation still points in 
about the same direction in space. The sun shines equally on both hemispheres, and 
days and nights are the same length over the entire world. The sun is setting at the 
north pole, and rising at the south pole. The northern hemisphere is having its 
autumn, and the southern hemisphere its spring. This is the autumnal equinox. In 
another three months, on or about December 22, the southern hemisphere is tilted 
toward the sun and conditions are the reverse of those six months earlier, the northern 
hemisphere having its winter, and the southern hemisphere its summer. This is the 
winter solstice. Three months later, when both hemispheres again receive equal 
amounts of sunshine, the northern hemisphere is having spring and the southern hemi- 
sphere autumn, the reverse of conditions six months before. This is the vernal equinox. 

The word ‘‘equinox,’”’ meaning ‘‘equal nights,” is applied because it occurs at the 
time when days and nights are of approximately equal length all over the earth. The 
word ‘‘solstice,’’ meaning “‘sun stands still,” is applied because the sun stops its apparent 
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FigurE 1419a.—Apparent motion of the sun in the ecliptic. 
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northward or southward motion and momentarily “stands still’’ before it starts in the 
opposite direction. This action, somewhat analogous to the “‘stand” of the tide (art. 
3104), refers to the motion in a north-south direction only, and not to the daily apparent 
revolution around the earth. Note that it does not occur when the earth is at peri- 
helion and aphelion (fig. 1407b). Refer to figure 1419a. At the time of the vernal 
equinox, the sun is directly over the equator, crossing from the southern hemisphere to 
the northern hemisphere. It rises due east and sets due west, remaining above the 
horizon about 12 hours. It is not exactly 12 hours because of refraction, semidiameter, 
and the height of the eye of the observer. These cause it to be above the horizon a little 
longer than below the horizon. Following the vernal equinox, the northerly declina- 
tion increases, and the sun climbs higher 
in the sky each day (at the latitudes of 
the United States), until the summer 
solstice, when a declination of about 23°27’ 
north of the celestial equator is reached. 
The sun then gradually retreats southward 
until it is again over the equator at the 
autumnal equinox, at about 23°27’ south 
of the celestial equator at the winter 
solstice, and back over the celestial equa- 
tor again at the next vernal equinox. 

The sun is nearest the earth during 
the northern hemisphere winter. Hence, 
it is not the distance that is responsible 
for the difference in temperature during 
the different seasons. The reason is to be 
found in the altitude of the sun in the sky 
and the length of time it remains above 
the horizon. During the summer the rays 
are more nearly vertical, and hence more 

December 22 concentrated, as shown in figure 1419b. 
FiguRE 1419b.—Sunlight in summer and winter. Since the sun is above the horizon more 
Compare the surface covered by the same than half the time, heat is being added by 
amount of sunlight on the two dates. : ; : ; 
absorption during a longer period than it 
is being lost by radiation. This explains the lag of the seasons. Following the longest 
day, the earth continues to receive more heat than it dissipates, but at a decreasing 
proportion. Gradually the proportion decreases until a balance is reached, after which 
the earth cools, losing more heat than it gains. This is analogous to the day, when the 
highest temperatures normally occur several hours after the sun reaches maximum 
altitude at meridian transit, and for the same reason. A similar lag occurs at other 
seasons of the year. Astronomically, the seasons begin at the equinoxes and solstices. 
Meteorologically, they differ from place to place. 

By Kepler’s second law, the earth travels faster when nearest the sun, as shown 
in figure 1419c. Hence, the northern hemisphere (astronomical) winter is shorter than 
its summer, the difference being about seven days. 

Everywhere between the parallels of about 23°27’N and about 23°27’S the sun 
is directly overhead at some time during the year. Except at the extremes, this occurs 
twice, once as the sun appears to move northward, and the second time as it moves 
southward. This is the torrid zone. The northern limit is the tropic of Cancer, and 
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the southern limit the tropic of Capricorn. These names come from the constellations 
which the sun entered at the solstices when the names were first applied, more than 
2,000 years ago. Today, the sun is in the next constellation toward the west, because 
of precession of the equinoxes, described below. The parallels about 23°27’ from the 
poles, marking the approximate limits of the circumpolar sun, are called polar circles, 
the one in the northern hemisphere being the arctic circle and the one in the southern 
hemisphere the antarctic circle. The areas inside the polar circles are the north and 
south frigid zones. The regions between the frigid zones and the torrid zones are 
the north and south temperate zones. 

The expression ‘‘vernal equinox,’’ and associated expressions, are applied both to 
the times and points of occurrence of the various phenomena. Navigationally, the vernal 
equinox is sometimes called the first point of Aries, because, when the name was given, 
the sun entered the constellation Aries, the 
ram (YT), at this time. This point is of 
interest to navigators because it is the 
origin of measurement of sidereal hour 
angle (art. 1426). The expressions March 
equinox, June solstice, September equinox, 
and December solstice are occasionally 
applied as appropriate, because the more 
common names are associated with the 
seasons in the northern hemisphere, and 
are six months out of step for the southern 
hemisphere. 

The axis of the earth is undergoing a 
precessional motion similar to that of a top 
spinning with its axis tilted. In about 
25,800 years the axis completesacycleand Ficure 1419c.—Kepler’s second law. Since the 

ne are shaded areas are equal, speed at perihelion is 
returns to the position from which it start- greater than at aphelion. 
ed. Since the celestial equator is 90° from 
the celestial poles, it too is moving. The result is a slow westward movement of the 
equinoxes and solstices, which has already carried them about 30°, or one constel- 
lation, along the ecliptic from the positions they occupied when named more than 2,000 
years ago. Since sidereal hour angle (art. 1426) is measured from the vernal equinox, 
and declination (art. 1426) from the celestial equator, the coordinates of celestial 
bodies would be changing even if the bodies themselves were stationary. This westward 
motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic is called precession of the equinoxes (fig. 
1419a). The total amount, called general precession, is about 50727 per year (in 1958). 
It may be considered divided into two components, precession in right ascension (about 
46°10 per year) measured along the celestial equator, and precession in declination 
(about 20°05 per year) measured perpendicular to the celestial equator. The annual 
change in the coordinates of any given star, due to precession alone, depends upon its 
position on the celestial sphere, since these coordinates are measured relative to the polar 
axis while the precessional motion is relative to the ecliptic axis (art. 1429). 

Due to precession of the equinoxes, the celestial poles are describing circles in the 
sky. The north celestial pole is moving closer to Polaris, which it will pass at a distance 
of approximately 28’ about the year 2102. Following this, the polar distance will 
increase, and eventually other stars, in their turn, will beome the pole star. Similarly, 
the south celestial pole will some day be marked by stars of the false southern cross. 
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1420. The zodiac is a circular band of the sky extending 8° on each side of the 
ecliptic. The navigational planets and the moon are within these limits. The zodiac 
is divided into 12 sections of 30° each, each section being given the name and symbol 
(“sign’’) of the constellation within it. These are shown in figure 1420. The complete 
list of signs and names is given in appendix A. 

The sun remains in each part for approximately one month. When the names were 
assigned, more than 2,000 years ago, the sun entered Aries (T) at the vernal equinox, 
Cancer (25) at the summer solstice, Libra (++) at the autumnal equinox, and Capricornus 
(V3) at the winter solstice. Even though this is no longer true because of precession 
of the equinoxes, The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac still lists the sun as 
entering these constellations at the times of the equinoxes and solstices, for this has 


FiagureE 1420.—The zodiac. 


come to be their principal astronomical significance. The pseudo science of astrology 
assigns additional significance, not recognized by scientists, to the positions of the sun and 
planets among the signs of the zodiac. 

1421. Time.—Traditionally, astronomy has furnished the basis for measurement 
of time, a subject of primary importance to the navigator. The year is associated 
with the revolution of the earth in its orbit. The day is one rotation of the earth 
about its axis. 

The duration of one rotation of the earth depends upon the external reference point 
used. One rotation relative to the sun is called a solar day. However, rotation relative 
to the apparent sun (the actual sun that appears in the sky) does not provide time of 
uniform rate, because of variations in the rate of revolution and rotation of the earth. 
The error due to lack of uniform rate of revolution is removed by using a fictitious mean 
sun. Thus, mean solar time is nearly equal to the average apparent solartime. Because 
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the accumulated difference between these times, called equation of time, is continually 
changing, the period of daylight is shifting slightly, in addition to its increase or decrease 
in length due to changing declination. Apparent and mean suns seldom cross the 
celestial meridian at the same time. The earliest sunset (in latitudes of the United 
States) occurs about two weeks before the winter solstice, and the latest sunrise about 
two weeks after winter solstice. A similar apparent discrepancy occurs at the summer 
solstice. 

With an increase in precision of the instruments used for measuring the rotation 
of the earth, it became apparent that the speed of rotation is not constant, increasing 
slightly during the northern hemisphere spring, and decreasing during the opposite 
season. Other changes, more erratic, are also noted. These are in addition to the 
slowing due to tidal action (art. 1412), and are not fully explained. These changes 
have led the International Bureau of Weights and Measures to adopt the year 
as the basic unit for time, rather than the day, so that daily irregularities can be reduced 
or eliminated. Time based upon uniform division of the year is called ephemeris time. 
The atomic clock developed by the U. S. Bureau of Standards provides time which in 
some respects is superior to that based upon the daily rotation of the earth, but is 
inferior to that based upon the annual revolution of the earth around the sun. This 
device is based upon the motion of the atoms of ammonia molecules. 

If the vernal equinox is used as the reference, a sidereal day is obtained, and from 
it, sidereal time. This indicates the approximate positions of the stars, and for this 
reason is the basis of star charts (art. 2204) and star finders (art. 2210). Because of 
the revolution of the earth around the sun, a sidereal day is about 3"56° shorter than a 
solar day, and there is one more sidereal than solar days in a year. One mean solar day 
equals 1.00273791 mean sidereal days. Because of precession of the equinoxes, one 
rotation of the earth with respect to the stars is not quite the same as one rotation with 
respect to the vernal equinox. One mean solar day averages 1.0027378118868 rota- 
tions of the earth with respect to the stars. 

In tide analysis, the moon is sometimes used as the reference, producing a lunar 
day averaging 24°50™ (mean solar units) in length, and lunar time. 

Since each kind of day is divided arbitrarily into 24 hours, each having 60 minutes 
of 60 seconds, the length of each of these units differs somewhat in the various kinds 
of time. | 

Time is also classified according to the terrestrial meridian used as a reference. 
Local time results if one’s own meridian is used, zone time if a nearby reference meridian 
is used over a spread of longitudes, and Greenwich or universal time if the Greenwich 
meridian is used. 

The subject of time is discussed in more detail in chapter XIX. 

1422. Planetary configurations.—Since the orbit of an inferior planet lies within 
that of the earth, the planet and sun are nearly in line twice each synodic period of 
revolution of the inferior planet. When the sun is between the earth and the other 
planet, that planet is at superior conjunction. When the planet is between the earth 
and sun, it is at inferior conjunction. If the orbit of the planet had no inclination to 
the ecliptic, the planet would cross or transit the face of the sun at inferior conjunction 
and be eclipsed or occulted by the sun at superior conjunction. Occasionally this 
does occur. 

Refer to figure 1422, showing orbits of the earth, Venus (an inferior planet), and 
Mars (a superior planet). As shown, the relative sizes of the orbits are correct, and the 
relative sizes of the planets are correct, but the planets are too large for their orbits and 
the sun, and the sun is too large for the orbits of the planets. The earth is considered 
stationary in its orbit. The positions of Venus are shown at superior and inferior 
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conjunctions. In moving eastward from one to the other, Venus appears to move to 
the left of the sun. As observed from the earth, the angle between lines to the sun and 
a planet, particularly an inferior planet, is called the planet’s elongation, which may be 
designated east or west to indicate the apparent position of the planet relative to the 
sun. As Venus continues along its orbit, its elongation increases slowly until the planet 
arrives at the point where a straight line from the earth is tangent to its orbit, when the 
elongation becomes maximum. Here it is called greatest elongation east. As Venus 
continues along its orbit, its elongation decreases rapidly, becoming zero at inferior 
conjunction. Through the second half of its synodic period its elongation increases 
rapidly to greatest elongation west, and then decreases slowly to zero at the next 
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Figure 1422.—Planetary configurations. 


superior conjunction. The greatest elongation of Venus is about 46°, but varies be- 
cause its orbit and that of the earth are elliptical, and the phenomenon occurs at dif- 
ferent points on the orbits. 

The orbit of the planet Mercury lies inside that of Venus, and hence the greatest 
elongation is not as great, being about 28°. It is because the apparent position of 
Mercury is never far from the sun that this planet is not considered navigationally 
important. Since its synodic period of revolution is only 115.9 days, it is at con- 
junction a little oftener than once every two months. By comparison, Venus is at 
conjunction a little oftener than once every ten months, having a synodic period of 
revolution of 583.9 days. 
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As shown in figure 1422, an inferior planet goes through all phases of the moon 
(art. 1423), being ‘full’ at superior conjunction, “new”’ at inferior conjunction, and at 
‘“‘quarter’”’ when it reaches greatest clongation. A telescope is needed to see the phases. 

For a superior planet the situation is different. Refer again to figure 1422. When 
the sun is between the earth and the planet, that planet (Mars in the illustration) 
is at conjunction (o°). The adjective “‘superior’’ is not needed because a superior planet, 
when on the opposite side is away from the sun, or at opposition (©) and can never be 
at inferior conjunction. When its elongation is 90°, a superior planet is at east or west 
quadrature ((_]), depending upon its apparent position relative to the sun. Since a 
superior planet has a longer period of revolution than the earth, it appears to move 
westward around the sun, being at conjunction, east quadrature, opposition, west quad- 
rature, and back to conjunction. It is at ‘full’ phase at conjunction and opposition, 
and gibbous between. 

Unless a planet is in the ecliptic, it is not directly in line with the earth and sun 
at conjunction and opposition. These points are defined as those at which either the 
sidereal hour angles (art. 1426) or the celestial longitudes (art. 1429) are the same (in 
the case of conjunction) or 180° apart (at opposition). 

The apparent positions of the planets in relation to other members of the solar 
system, particularly the relationships shown in figure 1422, are called planetary con- 
figurations. The motions of planets with respect to the sun would be true, generally, 
with respect to the stars, also, if the earth were stationary in its orbit, asshown. How- 
ever, because of the earth’s motion around the sun, the sun appears to move eastward 
among the stars. This is usually the direction of apparent motion of the planets, too, 
and is called direct motion. When a planet is near opposition or inferior conjunction, 
its apparent westerly motion relative to the sun is greater than the apparent easterly 
motion of the sun relative to the stars, and the planet. appears to move in a westerly 
direction relative to the stars. This is called retrograde motion. 

The brightest planet in the western sky following sunset is popularly called the 
evening star, and the brightest planet in the eastern sky preceding sunrise is popularly 
called the morning star. 

1423. Phases of the moon.—Relative to the sun, the moon makes one complete 
trip around the celestial sphere each synodical month (about 29%; days). As it does so, 
it goes through a cycle of aspects or phases to an observer on the earth, because the 
moon, like the planets, shines chiefly by reflected light from the sun. The orbit of the 
moon is inclined about 5° to the ecliptic, and undergoes a precessional motion called 
regression of the nodes. It is similar to precession of the equinoxes of the earth (art. 
1419), and is chiefly responsible for nutation (art. 1417). However, the cycle is com- 
pleted in a little more than 18 years, as compared with about 25,800 years for the earth. 

Because of the small inclination of its orbit, the moon is never far from the ecliptic. 
At conjunction, when the moon passes nearly between the earth and sun, its illuminated 
portion is away from the earth (toward the sun), as shown in figure 1423. (In this illus- 
tration, the outer figures show various positions of the moon relative to the earth and 
sunlight. The inner circle of moons shows the appearance from the earth.) Itis then 
a new moon, and may be barely visible because of earthshine, which is sunlight reflected 
from the illuminated side of the earth. To an observer on the moon, the “‘full earth” 
would be visible at this time, three and one-half times as great in diameter and nearly 40 
times as bright as the full moon appears to an observer on the earth. . Since it is at 
conjunction, the new moon rises, transits the celestial meridian, and sets at approximately 
the same time as the sun. 

A day later the moon has moved about 12°2 eastward of the sun and a thin crescent 
appears on the side toward the sun, with the horns or cusps pointing away from the sun. 
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FiGURE 1423.—Phases of themoon. The inner figures of the moon represent its appearance from the earth. 


The moon is low in the western sky after sunset. Because of glow from this illuminated 
portion, and the fact that the side of the earth toward the moon is not quite ‘“‘full,” 
that part of the moon illuminated by earthshine is not quite as bright. Each day the 
moon moves approximately 12°2 east, relative to the sun. As it does so, the crescent 
grows fatter, and the earthshine less conspicuous. 

When the moon reaches quadrature, about a week after new moon, it is at first 
quarter. That half of the moon toward the sun is illuminated. The moon is now about 
90° or six hours behind the sun. It rises about noon, is on the celestial meridian about 
6 pM, and sets about midnight. 

As the moon continues eastward on successive days, the line separating the il- 
luminated and dark portions, called the terminator, moves on across the moon. The 
moon is now in the gibbous phase, which continues until the moon is at opposition, 
or full moon. It now rises about the time of sunset, reaches the celestial meridian 
about midnight, and sets about the time of sunrise. 

On succeeding days the moon again becomes gibbous, and at quadrature it is at 
last quarter, rising about midnight, crossing the celestial meridian about 6 am, and 
setting about noon. During the remainder of its cycle the moon again goes through 
the crescent phase and returns to new moon to start another cycle. 

During the first half of the cycle, the moon is waxing, and during the second half 
it is waning. The elapsed time since new moon, usually expressed as days and tenths 
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of a day is called age of the moon. Since the moon appears to move eastward relative 
to the sun, crossing the meridian Jater each day, one day each synodical month is without 
a@ moonrise, and another is without a moonset. 

The times of moonrise and moonset indicated above are approximate only. When 
the difference between the declination of the sun and moon is considerable, the times 
given may be in error by as much as several hours, particularly in high latitudes. 
The times of crossing the celestial meridian vary through smaller limits. 

At full moon, the sun and moon are on opposite sides of the ecliptic. Therefore, 
in the winter the full moon rises early, crosses the celestial meridian high in the sky, 
and sets late; as the sun does in the summer. In the summer the full moon rises in 
the southeastern part of the sky (northern hemisphere), remains relatively low in the 
sky, and sets along the southwestern horizon after a short time above the horizon. 

At the time of the autumnal equinox, that part of the ecliptic opposite the sun 
is most nearly parallel to the horizon. Since the eastward motion of the moon is 
approximately along the ecliptic, the delay in the time of rising of the full moon from 
night to night is less than at other times of the year. The full moon nearest the autum- 
nal equinox is called the harvest moon. The full moon occurring about a month later 
is called the hunter’s moon. 

1424. Eclipses.—Because of the inclination of the moon’s orbit with respect to 
the ecliptic, the sun, earth, and moon are usually not so nearly in line at conjunction 
and opposition of the moon that either the earth or moon passes through the shadow 
of the other. However, when this does occur, an eclipse takes place. Since the sun 
and moon are of nearly the same apparent size to an observer on the earth, an eclipse 
is @ much more spectacular occurrence than the transit of an inferior planet across 
the face of the sun, or the occultation of a star or planet by the sun or moon (art. 
1422). 

When conditions are suitable, the moon passes between the sun and earth, as 
shown in figure 1424a. If the moon’s apparent diameter is larger than that of the sun, 
the moon being near perigee, its shadow reaches the earth as a nearly-round dot only 
a few miles in diameter. The dot moves rapidly across the earth, from west to east, 
as the moon continues in its orbit. Within the dot, the sun is completely hidden 
from view, and a total eclipse of the sun occurs. For a considerable distance around 
the shadow, part of the surface of the sun is obscured, and a partial eclipse occurs. In 
the line of travel of the shadow a partial eclipse occurs as the round disk of the moon 
appears to move slowly across the surface of the sun, hiding an ever-increasing part of 
it, until the total eclipse occurs. Because of the uneven edge of the mountainous 
moon, the light is not cut off evenly, but several last illuminated portions appear through 
the valleys or passes between the mountain peaks. These are called Bailey’s Beads, 
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Figure 1424a.—FEclipses of the sun and moon. 
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Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


Figure 1424b.—Solar prominence, 140,000 miles high, paoterapnes in light of calcium. 
July 9, 1917. Small white disk shows relative size of earth. 


A total eclipse is a spectacular phenomenon. As the last light from the sun is cut off, 
the solar corona, or envelope of thin, illuminated gas around the sun, becomes visible. 
Wisps of more dense gas may appear as solar prominences (fig. 1424b). The only 
light reaching the observer is that diffused by the atmosphere surrounding the shadow. 
As the moon appears to continue on across the face of the sun, the sun finally emerges 
from the other side, first as Bailey’s Beads, and then as an ever widening crescent 
until no part of its surface is obscured by the moon. 

The duration of a total eclipse depends upon how nearly the moon crosses the 
center of the sun, the location of the shadow on the earth, the relative orbital speeds 
of the moon and earth, and (principally) the relative apparent diameters of the sun 
and moon. The maximum length that can occur is a little more than seven minutes. 

If the apparent diameter of the moon is less than that of the sun, its shadow does 
not quite reach the earth. Over a small area of the earth directly in line with the 
moon and sun, the moon appears as a black disk almost covering the surface of the sun, 
but with a thin ring of the sun around its edge. This is an annular eclipse, and occurs 
a little oftener than a total eclipse. 

If the shadow of the moon passes close to the earth, but not directly in line with 
it, a partial eclipse may occur without a total or annular eclipse. 

An eclipse of the moon occurs when the moon passes through the shadow of the 
earth, as shown in figure 1424a. Since the diameter of the earth is about three and 
one-half times that of the moon, the earth’s shadow at the distance of the moon is much 
larger than that of the moon. A total eclipse of the moon can last nearly one and 
three-quarters hours, and some part of the moon may be in the earth’s shadow for 
almost four hours. During a total solar eclipse no part of the sun is visible because a 
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body (the moon) intervenes in the line of sight. During a lunar eclipse some light 
does reach the moon because of diffraction by the atmosphere of the earth, and hence 
the eclipsed full moon is visible as a faint reddish disk. A lunar eclipse is visible over the 
entire hemisphere of the earth facing the moon. Anyone who can see the moon can 
see the eclipse. 

During any one year there may be as many as five eclipses of the sun, and always 
there are at least two. There may be as many as three eclipses of the moon, or none. 
The total number of eclipses during a single year does not exceed seven, and can be as 
few as two. There are more solar than lunar eclipses, but the latter are more numerous 
at any one place because of the restricted areas over which solar eclipses are visible. 

The two points of intersection of the moon’s orbit and the ecliptic are called nodes, 
and the line connecting them, the line of nodes. Eclipses occur when the sun, earth, 
and moon are nearly on this line, twice each eclipse year of 346.6 days. This is less than 
a calendar year because of regression of the nodes (art. 1423). In a little more than 
18 years the line of nodes returns to approximately the same position with respect to 
the sun, earth, and moon. During an almost equal period, called the saros, a cycle 
of eclipses occurs. During the following saros the cycle is repeated with only minor 
differences. 

Eclipses have considerable value in establishing additional facts about the sun 
and moon, and in determining distances between two widely-separated points on the 
earth, at which accurate timing of the eclipse is made. 


Coordinates 


1425. Latitude and longitude are coordinates used for locating positions on the 
earth. Several types, differing slightly from each other, are defined. Three of these 
are discussed here. 

Astronomical latitude is the angle (ABQ, fig. 1425) between a line in the direction 
of gravity (AB) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). Astronomical longitude is the 
angle between the plane of the celestial me- 
ridian and the plane of the prime meridian. North Pole 


These coordinates are customarily found by A 
means of celestial observations. If the earth 
were perfectly homogeneous and level, these 
positions would be consistent and satisfac- 
tory. However, because of deflection of the  Q’ Q 
vertical (art. 1610) due to uneven distribu- 

tion of the mass of the earth, lines of equal 

astronomical latitude and longitude are not 

circles, although the irregularities are small. 

In the United States the prime-vertical com- South Pole 

ponent (affecting longitude) eed ; be a little Figure 1425,—Three kinds of latitude at 
more than 18”, and the meridional com- point A. 

ponent (affecting latitude) as much as 25”. 

Geodetic latitude is the angle (ACQ, fig. 1425) between a normal to the spheroid 
(AC) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). Geodetic longitude is the angle between the 
plane defined by the normal to the spheroid and the axis of the earth, and the plane of 
the prime meridian. These values are obtained when astronomical latitude and longi- 
tude are corrected for deflection of the vertical. These coordinates are the ones used 
for charting, and are frequently referred to as geographic latitude and geographic longi- 
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tude, although these expressions are sometimes used to refer to astronomical latitude 
and longitude. 

Geocentric latitude is the angle (ADQ, fig. 1425) between a line to the center of 
the earth (AD) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). This differs from geodetic latitude 
because the earth is a spheroid, rather than a sphere, and the meridians are ellipses. 
Since the parallels of latitude are considered to be circles, geodetic longitude is geocentric, 
and a separate expression is not used. The difference between geocentric and geodetic 
latitudes is a maximum of about 11/6 at latitude 45°. 

Because of the oblate shape of the earth, the length of a degree of geodetic latitude 
is not everywhere the same, increasing from about 59.7 nautical miles at the equator 
to about 60.3 nautical miles at the poles, as shown by table 6. The value of 60 nautical 
miles customarily used everywhere by the navigator is correct at about latitude 45°. 

1426. Celestial equator sys- 
tem.—-Positions on the celestial 
sphere are located by any of 
several sets of coordinates anal- 
ogous to latitude and _longi- 
tude on the earth. The most 
directly related system is based 
upon the celestial equator (some- 
times called equinoctial). This 
is the great circle formed on the 
celestial sphere by extension of 
the plane of the equator of the 
| earth (fig. 1426a). Declination 
Boclination >t (d) is measured northward or 
Shier test Kwai ' southward from the celestial 
enema ' equator, similar to latitude on 

Celestial Equator - the earth. Like latitude, it is 

, - labeled N or S (sometimes (+) 
instead of N and (—) instead 
of S) to indicate the direction 
of measurement, and has a 
maximum value of 90° at the 

FicurRE 1426a.—Declination and sidereal hour angle. north and south celestial poles, 
which are directly over corre- 
sponding poles of the earth. The celestial pole above the horizon is called the elevated 
pole, and that below the horizon the depressed pole. The angular distance from a 
celestial pole, usually the elevated pole, is called polar distance (p). Polar distance is 
90° minus declination if the body is between the celestial equator and the pole; other- 
wise it is 90° plus declination. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to the plane 
of the celestial equator, is called a parallel of declination. This would be the diurnal 
circle (art. 1416) of a body having constant declination. 

A great circle through the celestial poles and the zenith (art. 1428) of an observer 
is his celestial meridian (fig. 1426b). That half which includes his zenith, and ends 
at the celestial poles, is called the upper branch. The other half is the lower branch. 
A reference to a celestial meridian is generally understood to mean the upper branch 
unless the lower branch is specified. The celestial meridian remains stationary over 
a meridian on the earth, and does not participate in the daily apparent rotation of the 
celestial sphere. A similar great circle of the celestial sphere, but related to a point 
on that sphere, or to a celestial body, is called an hour circle or circle of declination 
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(fig. 1426a). The hour circle through the point vertically above an observer coincides 
with his celestial meridian. 

The hour circle through the vernal equinox (art. 1419) is used as a reference 
somewhat analogous to the prime meridian on the earth. It is the origin from which 
sidereal hour angle (SHA) is measured, westward through 360°. Thus, sidereal hour 
angle is similar to longitude on the earth, except that longitude is measured either 
eastward or westward through 180°. If the vernal equinox and all celestial bodies 
were fixed points, both declination and sidereal hour angle of celestial bodies would 
remain the same, but these coordinates change as a body alters its position on the 
celestial sphere, and also as precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) takes place, resulting 
in movement of the vernal equinox and celestial equator. Sidereal hour angle is used 
primarily by navigators. Astronomers usually measure eastward in time units, through 
24 hours. This quantity is called right ascension (RA). Thus, converted to the same 
units, SHA+RA=360° = 24°. 

Measurement is often made from a celestial meridian rather than from the hour circle of 
the first point of Aries. This is another form of hour angle (HA) which, like sidereal 
hour angle, is measured westward through 
360° (fig.1426b). It is usually designated 
Greenwich hour angle (GHA) or local hour 
angle (LHA) depending upon whether the 
Greenwich or local celestial meridian is 
used as the reference. If measurement 
is made from the local celestial meridian, SS ORoQREBEEES 
either eastward or westward through 180°, SSNS SS 9 SS : 
similar to measurement of longitude on f SSS SS 
the earth, the quantity is called meridian 
angle (t). This is the angle between the 
plane of the celestial meridian of the ob- 
server and the plane of the hour circle of 
the body. Because of the apparent daily 
rotation of the celestial sphere, hour angle 
continually increases, but meridian angle 
increases from 0° at the celestial meridian 
to 180° W, which a also 180° E, and then Figure 1426b.—Local hour angle and meridian 
decreases to 0° again. The rate of change angle. 
for the mean sun (art. 1421) is 15° per 
hour. The rate of all other bodies except the moon is within 3’ of this value. The 
average rate of the moon is about 14°5. 

As the celestial sphere rotates, each body crosses each branch of the celestial 
meridian approximately once a day. This crossing is called meridian transit (some- 
times called culmination). It may be called upper transit to indicate crossing of the 
upper branch of the celestial meridian, and lower transit to indicate crossing of the 
lower branch. 

1427. Time diagram.—To an observer outside the celestial sphere (if this were 
possible), at such a distance that his view would be orthographic, the outer limit of 
the sphere would appear as a great circle, and if he were over one of the celestial poles, 
the circle would be the celestial equator. Circles of declination would appear as circles 
concentric with, but smaller than, the celestial equator. Hour circles would appear as 
radial lines. If the observer were over the south celestial pole and rotating with the 
earth, the celestial sphere would appear to rotate in a counterclockwise direction. The 
difference in hour angle of any two bodies would be indicated by the angle between 
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their hour circles. The hour 
angles themselves would be in- 
dicated by the angles, at the 
pole, between a celestial meridi- 
an and the hour circles. On a 
reduced scale, and without bene- 
fit of actual circles showing in 
the sky, such a view is available 
to a northern-hemisphere ob- 
server who looks at the north 
celestial pole (approximately at 
Polaris) and observes stars of 
high northerly declination, such 
as those of the big dipper and 
Cassiopeia, circle the sky. 

A diagram based upon this 
concept, called a time diagram 
or diagram on the plane of the 
celestial equator, can be useful 
in visualizing the relationships 

FIGURE 1427a._-Time diagram. of the various “‘longitude”’ terms 

of article 1426. Refer to figure 

1427a. The circle represents the celestial equator. The parallels of declination are 

not of concern, and are omitted. By convention, the diagram is oriented so that 

the upper branch of the local celestial meridian is at the top, labeled M. The 

lower branch is shown as a broken line, labeled m. The observer in this case is at 

longitude 27° W. Therefore, the Greenwich meridian is 27° east, as shown. It is 

labeled G and g to indicate the upper and lower branches, respectively. The vernal 
equinox is 30° west of the meridian, as shown, 


and labeled T. The moon is 70° west of the M 
celestial meridian, and the sun is 75° east of 
the celestial meridian. Various quantities are 
shown and labeled. To one who knows these pv 
relationships, a time diagram is often useful 
in visualizing conditions of a given situation, 8 
particularly when some quantities are to be 
G 


@ 
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found from others. 

Ezxample.—An observer is at longitude 
104° W. GHAT is 195°. The SHA of a star 
is 206°. 

Required.—(1) LHA, (2) t, (3) LHAT. 

Solution.—Draw the diagram, as shown in 


figure 1427b. From the diagram determine the m 

required relationships: (1) LHA=GHAY+ ia ie ose 
SHA— . (2) t=360°—LHA. (3) LHAT= FigurRE 142 ‘oa »y time 
GHA T —.. 


Answers.—(1) LHA 297°, (2) t 63°E, (3) LHAY 91°. 

1428. Horizon system.—-The celestial equator system of coordinates is not con- 
venient for locating celestial bodies relative to an observer. For this purpose the 
horizon system is preferable. In this system, the horizon is the primary great circle 
analogous to the equator (fig. 1428a). The point vertically (in the direction of gravity) 
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Figure 1428a.—The horizon system of coordinates. 


overhead is the zenith (Z). The nadir (Na) is 180° from the zenith. The zenith and 
nadir are the poles of the system. A circle parallel to the plane of the horizon is a 
parallel of altitude (sometimes called an altitude circle or almucantar). Angular 
distance above the horizon is altitude (h); angular distance from the zenith is zenith 
distance (z). Great circles through the zenith and nadir, and therefore perpendicular 
to the horizon, are vertical circles. The vertical circle through the east and west 
points of the horizon is the prime vertical circle, or, as usually stated, the prime vertical 
(PV). The vertical circle through the north and south points of the horizon is the 
principal vertical circle. It is also the celestial meridian (art. 1426). 

The angular difference between north and any other horizontal direction (the 
bearing) is called azimuth (Zn) when referred to a celestial body. Azimuth, like 
bearing, is measured clockwise around the horizon from 000° at north through 360°. 
It is usually expressed in three figures. Sometimes it is convenient to express direction 
in terms of azimuth angle (Z) which is usually measured from the direction of the 
elevated pole (north or south to agree with the latitude), through 180°, but occasionally 
from the nearer north or south point, through 90°. Azimuth angle is labeled to avoid 
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ambiguity. It is given a prefix, N or S, to indicate the origin of measurement, and a 
suffix, E or W, to indicate the direction of measurement. By means of these labels 
azimuth angle can be converted to azimuth. Thus, N37°W means that the given 
direction is found by starting at north and measuring 37° in a westerly direction, or 
360°—37°=323°. Similarly S 164° W is 164° west of south, or 180°+164°=344°. In 
converting from azimuth to azimuth angle, one must know the name (N or S) of the 
latitude if the 180° system is used. Thus, Zn 068° is equal to N68°E in north latitude, 
and S112°E in south latitude. If the 90° system is used, it could be N 68°E only, 
since this system is without ambiguity except at east and west. In either the 90° or 
180° system the suffix agrees with meridian angle, for if a body is east by meridian 
angle, it is also east by azimuth angle. If LHA is less than 180°, the body is west of 
the meridian, and hence has an azimuth of more than 180°. Thus, both LHA and Zn 
cannot be either less or greater than 180°. 
At rising or setting, a body is not on the prime vertical unless its declination is 
zero. The arc of the horizon between the prime vertical and the body is its amplitude 
(A). This is given the prefix E (east) if 
- the body is rising and W (west) if setting. 
It is given the suffix N if the body rises or 
sets north of the prime vertical (which it 
does if it has northerly declination) and S 
if it rises or sets south of the prime vertical 
(having southerly declination). Intercon- 
version of amplitude and azimuth is similar 
to that of azimuth angle and azimuth. 
: Thus, if A=E 15°S, the body is 15° south 
<7 Visible Horizon : Visible Horizon’ ~ =~ of east, or 90°+ 15°=105°. For any given 
Gaonistnical Horacn® = Gacmmetical eran body, the numerical value of amplitude 
would be the same at rising and setting if 
the declination did not change. Ampli- 
tudes to a declination range of 24° are given 
in table 27. A correction to convert the ob- 
served value when the body is on the ap- 
Nadir parent horizon to the corresponding value 
Figure 1428b.—The horizons. it would have if the body were on the celes- 
tial horizon (tab. 27) is given in table 28. 
The horizon system of coordinates is based upon the celestial horizon (sometimes 
called rational horizon). This is a great circle (of the celestial sphere) midway between 
the zenith and nadir. Its plane passes through the center of the earth, and is per- 
pendicular to the zenith-nadir line (fig. 1428b). At the infinite distance of the celestial 
sphere this is considered identical with the sensible horizon, one having a plane parallel 
to that of the celestial horizon, but through the eye of the observer. At heights of eye 
used in marine navigation, the sensible horizon may be considered identical with geoidal 
horizon, the plane of which is parallel to that of the sensible horizon, but through the 
point on the geoid (the sea-level surface of the earth) vertically below the observer. 
Only the sun and moon are near enough to the earth that the difference of altitude 
measured from the celestial and sensible horizons has practical significance to the 
navigator. None of these horizons is marked by a line visible to an observer. In 
practice, the marine navigator usually measures altitude from the visible horizon and 
converts his readings to the corresponding value from the sensible horizon by means 
of dip (art. 1606). The visible horizon is the line where earth and sky appear to meet. 
Over land it is a somewhat irregular line, but at sea this line appears as a circle. It is 
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approximately a small circle of the celestial sphere differing from the sensible horizon 
because of height of the observer’s eye above the surface, and atmospheric refraction. 
The geometrical horizon is below the visible horizon by the amount of terrestrial 
refraction. A straight line from the eye of the observer tangent to the earth leads to 
the geometrical horizon. Occasionally the expression geometrical horizon is used as 
the equivalent of celestial horizon. 

Altitude measured from the celestial horizon is the complement of zenith distance. 
Celestial bodies below the celestial horizon have negative altitude, or a zenith distance 
of more than 90°. In this case, z=90°— (—h) = 90°+h, when h is measured downward 
or negatively from the celestial horizon. Because of dip a body may have slight nega- 
tive altitude and still be above the visible horizon. 

1429. Ecliptic system.— The ecliptic system is based upon the ecliptic as the primary 
great circle, analogous to the equator. The points 90° from the ecliptic are the north 
and south ecliptic poles. The series of great circles through these poles, analogous to 
meridians, are circles of latitude. The circles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, anal- 
ogous to parallels on the earth, are parallels of latitude or circles of longitude. An- 
gular distance north or south of the ecliptic, analogous to latitude, is celestial latitude. 
Celestial longitude is measured eastward along the ecliptic through 360°, starting at 
the vernal equinox. This system of coordinates is of interest chiefly to astronomers. 

1430. Galactic system.—Another system of interest primarily to astronomers is 
based upon a great circle called the galactic equator, considered to be in the plane of the 
galaxy, about 1° north of the center of the Milky Way. The north and south galactic 
poles are 90° from the galactic equator. Galactic latitude is measured north and 
south from the galactic equator. Galactic longitude is measured eastward from an 
intersection of the galactic equator and the celestial equator at about SHA 80°. 

1431. Summary of coordinate systems.—The four systems of celestial coordinates 
are analogous to each other and to the terrestrial system, although each has distinctions 
such as differences in directions, units, and limits of measurement. The following 
table indicates the analogous term or terms under each system. For differences, see 
the description of each system, given earlier in the chapter, or a E. 
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Earth Celestial Equator Horizon Ecliptic | Galactic 
equator celestial equator horizon ecliptic at galactic equator 
poles celestial poles zenith, nadir ecliptic poles | galactic poles 
meridians hour circles, celestial me- | vertical circles ‘circles of latitude | 
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celestial meridian, local prime vertical circle galactic poles and 
celestial meridian intersection of galac- 
tic equator and celes- 
tial ¢ quator at about 
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| | ' SHA 80 
parallels “parallels of declination fot parallels of altitude parallels of latitude | 
latitude declination Ss altitude “evlestial latitude - galactic latitude - 
; ¢colatitude polar distance zenith distance “celestial colatitude “galactic colatitude = 
| Jongitude SHA, RA, GHA, LHA,t | azimuth, azimuth angle, | celestial longitude “galactic longitude 
amplitude 


1432. Diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian.—From a point outside the 
celestial sphere (if this were possible) and over the celestial equator, at such a distance 
that the view would be orthographic, the great circle appearing as the outer limit would 
be a celestial meridian. Other celestial meridians would appear as ellipses. The 
celestial equator would appear as a diameter 90° from the poles, and parallels of declina- 
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tion as straight lines parallel to the equator. The view would be similar to the ortho- 
graphic view of the earth, as shown in figure 319b. 

A number of useful relationships can be demonstrated by drawing a diagram on 
the plane of the celestial meridian showing this orthographic view. Arcs of circles can 
be substituted for the ellipses without destroying the basic relationships. Refer to 
figure 1432a. In the lower diagram the circle represents the celestial meridian, QQ’ the 
celestial equator, Pn and Ps the north and south celestial poles, respectively. 1f a star 
has a declination of 30° N, an angle of 30° can be measured from the celestial equator, as 
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FicgurRE 1432a.— Measurement of celestial 


FIGURE 1432b.— Measurement of horizon system 
equator system of coordinates. 


of coordinates. 


shown. It could be measured either to the right or left, and would have been toward 
the south pole if the declination had been south. The parallel of declination is a line 
through this point and parallel to the celestial equator. The star is somewhere on this 
line (actually a circle viewed on edge). 

To locate the hour circle, draw the upper diagram so that Pn is directly above 
Pn of the lower figure (in line with the polar axis Pn Ps), and the circle is of the same di- 
ameter as that of the lower figure. This is the plan view, looking down on the celestial 
sphere from the top. The circle is the celestial equator. Since the view is from above 
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the north celestial pole, west is clockwise. The diameter QQ’ is the celestial meridian 
shown as a circle in the lower diagram. If the right half is considered the upper branch, 
local hour angle is measured clockwise from this line to the hour circle, as shown. In 
this case the LHA is 80°. The intersection of the hour circle and celestial equator, 
point A, can be projected down to the lower diagram (point A’) by a straight line parallel 
to the polar axis. The elliptical hour circle can be represented approximately by an 
arc of a circle through A’, Pn, Ps. The center of this circle is somewhere along the 
celestial equator line QQ’, extended if necessary. It is usually found by trial and error. 
The intersection of the hour circle and parallel of declination locates the star. 

Since the upper diagram serves only to locate point A’ in the lower diagram, the 
two can be combined. That is, the LHA arc can be drawn in the lower diagram, as 
shown, and point A projected upward to A’. In practice, the upper diagram is not 
drawn, being shown here for illustrative purposes only. 

In this example the star is on that half of the sphere toward the observer, or the 
western part. If LHA had been greater than 180°, the body would have been on the 
eastern or ‘‘back”’ side. 

From the east or west point over the celestial horizon, the orthographic view of the 
horizon system of coordinates would be similar to that of the celestial equator system 
from a point over the celestial equator (fig. 1432a), since the celestial meridian is also 
the principal vertical circle. The horizon would appear as a diameter, parallels of 
declination as straight lines parallel to the horizon, the zenith and nadir as poles 
90° from the horizon, and vertical circles as ellipses through the zenith and nadir, 
except for the principal vertical circle, which would appear as a circle, and the prime 
vertical, which would appear as a diameter perpendicular to the horizon. 

A celestial. body can be located by altitude and azimuth in a manner similar to 
that used with the celestial equator system. If the altitude is 25°, this angle is meas- 
ured from the horizon toward the zenith and the parallel of altitude is drawn as 4 
straight line parallel to the horizon, as shown at Ah’ in the lower diagram of figure 
1432b. The plan view from above the zenith is shown in the upper diagram. If north 
is taken at the left, as shown, azimuths are measured clockwise from this point. In the 
figure the azimuth is 290° and the azimuth angle is N 70° W. The hour circle is located 
by measuring either arc. Point A thus located can be projected vertically downward to 
A’ on the horizon of the lower diagram, and the vertical circle represented approximately 
by the arc of a circle through A’ and the zenith and nadir. The center of this circle 
is on NS, extended if necessary. The body is at the intersection of the parallel of 
altitude and the vertical circle. Since the upper diagram serves only to locate A’ on 
the lower diagram, the two can be combined, point A located on the lower diagram and 
projected upward to A’, as shown. Since the body of the example has an azimuth 
greater than 180°, it is on the western or ‘‘front”’ side of the diagram. 

Since the celestial meridian appears the same in both the celestial equator and 
horizon systems, the two diagrams can be combined and, if properly oriented, a body 
can be located by one set of coordinates, and the coordinates of the other system 
can be determined by measurement. 

Refer to figure 1432c, in which the black lines represent the celestial equator 
system, and the red lines the horizon system. By convention, the zenith is shown at 
the top and the north point of the horizon at the left. The west point on the horizon 
is at the center, and the east point directly behind it. In the figure the latitude is 
37°N. Therefore, the zenith is 37° north of the celestial equator. Since the zenith 
is established at the top of the diagram, the equator can be found by measuring an 
arc of 37° toward the south, along the celestial meridian. Ifthe declination is 30° N and 
the LHA is 80°, the body can be located as shown by the black lines, and described above. 
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The altitude and azimuth can be determined by the reverse process to that de- 
scribed above. Draw a line AA’ through the body and parallel to the horizon, NS. 
The altitude, 25°, is found by measurement, as shown. Draw the arc of a circle 
through the body and the zenith and nadir. From A’, the intersection of this arc 
with the horizon, draw a vertical line intersecting the circle at A. The azimuth, 
N 70°W, is found by measurement, as shown. The prefix N applies because the body 
is left or north of ZNa, the prime vertical. The suffix W applies because the LHA, 80°, 
shows that the body is west of the meridian. 

If altitude and azimuth are given, the body is located by means of the red lines. 
The parallel of declination is then drawn parallel to QQ’, the celestial equator, and the 
declination determined by measurement. Point L’ is located by drawing the arc of a 
circle through Pn, the star, and Ps. From L’ a line is drawn perpendicular to QQ’, 
locating 1. The meridian angle is then found by measurement. The declination is 
known to be north because the 
body is between the celestial 
equator and the north celestial 
pole. The meridian angle is 
west to agree with the azi- 
muth, and hence LHA is nu- 
merically the same. 

Since QQ’ and PnPs are 
perpendicular, and ZNa and 
NS are also perpendicular, arc 
NPn is equal to are ZQ. That 
is, the altitude of the elevated 
pole is equal to the declination 
of the zenith, which is equal to 
the latitude. This relationship 
is the basis of the method of 
determining latitude by an ob- 
servation of Polaris (art. 2105). 

The diagram on the plane 
of the celestial meridian 1s use- 

Ny ful in approximating a number 
Fictre 1432c.— Diagram on the plane of the celestial meridan. of relationships. Consider fig- 
ure 1432d. The latitude of 
the observer (NPn or ZQ) is 40°N. The declination of the sun (Q4) is 20°N. 
Neglecting the change in declination for one day, note the following: At sunrise, 
position 1, the sun is on the horizon (NS), at the “back” of the diagram. Its 
altitude, h, is 0°. Its azimuth angle, Z, is the arc NA, N63°E. This is prefixed 
N to agree with the latitude and suffixed E to agree with the meridian angle of the 
sun atsunrise. Hence, Zn=0°+63°=063°. The amplitude, A, is the arc ZA, E 27° 
N. The meridian angle, t, is the arc QL, 108° E. The suffix E is applied because 
the sun is east of the meridian at rising. The LHA is 360°—108°=252°. 

As the sun moves upward along its parallel of declination, its altitude imcreases. 
It reaches position 2 at about 0600, when t=90° E. At position 3 it is on the prime verti- 
cal, ZNa. Its azimuth angle, Z, is N 90° E, and Zn=090°. The altitude is NA’ or Sh, 32°. 

Moving on up its-parallel of declination, it arrives at position 4 on the celestial 
meridian about noon—when t and LHA are both 0°, by definition. On the celestial 
meridian a body's azimuth is 000° or 180°. In this case it is 180° because the body 
is south of the zenith. The maximum altitude occurs at meridian transit, in this case 
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the arc S4, 70°. The zenith distance, z, is the arc Z4, 20°. A body is not in the zenith 
at meridian transit unless its declination is numerically, and by name, the same as the 
latitude. 

Continuing on, the sun moves downward along the “‘front’’ or western side of the 
diagram. At position 3 it is again on the prime vertical. The altitude is the same as 
when previously on the prime vertical, and the azimuth angle is numerically the same, 
but now measured toward the west. The azimuth is 270°. The sun reaches position 
2 six hours after meridian transit, and sets at position 1, when the azimuth angle is 
numerically the same as at sunrise, but westerly, and Zn=360°—63°=297°. The 
amplitude is W27°N. 

After sunset the sun continues on downward along its parallel of declination until 
it reaches position 5, on the lower branch of the celestial meridian, about midnight. 
Its negative altitude, arc N5, is now greatest, 30°, and its azimuth is 000°. At this 
point it starts back up along the ‘“‘back”’ of the diagram, arriving at position 1 at the 
next sunrise, to start another cycle. 

Half the cycle is from the cross- 
ing of the 90° hour circle (the PnPs 
line, position 2) to the upper branch 
of the celestial meridian (position 
4) and back to the PnPs line (posi- 
tion 2). When the declination and 
latitude have the same name (both 
north or both south), more than 
half the parallel of declination (posi- 
tion 1 to 4 to 1) is above the horizon, 
and the body is above the horizon 
more than half the time, crossing 
the 90° hour circle above the hori- 
zon. It rises and sets on the same 
side of the prime vertical as the 
elevated pole. If the declination is 
of the same name but numerically 
smaller than the latitude, the body 
crosses the prime vertical above 
ie horizon. If the declination and FiguRE 1432d.—A diagram on the plane of the celestial 
latitude have the same name and meridian for lat. 40°. N. 
are numerically equal, the body 
is in the zenith at upper transit. If the declination is of the same name but numer- 
ically greater than the latitude, the body crosses the upper branch of the celestial 
meridian between the zenith and elevated pole, and does not cross the prime vertical. 
If the declination is of the same name as the latitude and complementary to it (d+L= 
90°), the body is on the horizon at lower transit, and does not set. If the declination 
is of the same name as the latitude and numerically greater than the colatitude, the 
body is above the horizon during its entire daily cycle, and has maximum and minimum 
altitudes, as shown by the black dotted line in figure 1432d. 

If the declination is 0° at any latitude, the body is above the horizon half the time, 
following the celestial equator QQ’, and rising and setting on the prime vertical. If the 
declination is of contrary name (one north and the other south), the body is above the 
horizon less than half the time, and crosses the 90° hour circle below the horizon. It 
rises and sets on the opposite side of the prime vertical from the elevated pole. If the 
declination is of contrary name and numerically smaller than the latitude, the body 
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crosses the prime vertical below the horizon. This is the situation with the sun in 
winter, when days are short. If the declination is of contrary name and numerically 
equal to the latitude, the body is in the nadir at lower transit. If the declination is of 
contrary name and complementary to the latitude, the body is on the horizon at upper 
transit. If the declination is of contrary name and numerically greater than the 
colatitude, the body does not rise. 

All of these relationships, and those that follow, can be derived by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian. They are modified slightly by atmos- 
pheric refraction, height of eye, semidiameter, parallax, changes in declination, and 
apparent speed of the body along its diurnal circle. 

It is customary to keep the same orientation in south latitude, as shown in figure 
1432e. In this illustration the latitude is 40°S, and the declination of the body is 
15°N. Since Ps is the elevated pole, it is shown above the southern horizon, with 

both SPs and ZQ equal to the 
l latitude, 40°. The body rises at 
position 1, on the opposite side 
of the prime vertical from the 
elevated pole; moves upward 
along its parallel of declination 
to position 2, on the upper 
branch of the celestial meridian, 
bearing north; and then down- 
ward along the ‘front’ of the 
diagram to position 1, where 
it sets; remaining above the ho- 
rizon for less than half the time 
because declination and latitude 
are of contrary name. The 
azimuth at rising is arc VA, the 
amplitude ZA, and the azimuth 
angle SA. The altitude circle 
at meridian transit is shown 
at hh’. 

A diagram on the plane of 
Figure 1432e.—A diagram on the plane of the celestial the celestial meridian can be 

meridian for lat. 40° 8. used to demonstrate the effect 

of a change in latitude. As the 

latitude increases, the celestial equator becomes more nearly parallel to the horizon. 
The colatitude becomes smaller, increasing the number of circumpolar bodies and 
those which neither rise nor set, and also increasing the difference in the length of 
the days between summer and winter. At the poles (fig. 1416b), celestial bodies 
circle the sky, parallel to the horizon. At the equator (fig. 1416a) the 90° hour 
circle coincides with the horizon. Bodies rise and set vertically; and are above the 
horizon half the time. At rising and setting the amplitude is equal to the declination. 
At meridian transit the altitude is equal to the codeclination. As the latitude 
changes name, the same-contrary name relationship with declination reverses. This 
accounts for the fact that one hemisphere has winter while the other is having summer. 

The error arising from showing the hour circles and vertical circles as arcs of 
circles instead of ellipses increases with increased declination or altitude. More 
accurate results can be obtained by measurement of azimuth on the parallel of alti- 
tude instead of the horizon, and of hour angle on the parallel of declination instead 
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of the celestial equator. Refer to figure 1432f. The vertical circle shown is for 
a body having an azimuth angle of S60° W. The arc of a circle is shown in black, 
and the ellipse in red. The black arc is obtained by measurement around the horizon, 
locating A’ by means of A, as previously described. The intersection of this arc with 
the altitude circle at 60° places the body at M. If asemicircle is drawn with the altitude 
circle as a diameter, and the azimuth angle measured around this, to B, a perpendicular 
to the hour circle locates the body at M’, on the ellipse. By this method the altitude 
circle, rather than the horizon, is, in effect, rotated through 90° for the measurement. 
This refinement is seldom used because actual values are usually found mathematically, 
the diagram on the plane of the meridian being used primarily to indicate relationships. 
With experience, one may mentally visualize the diagram on the plane of the 
celestial meridian without making an actual drawing. Devices with two sets of 
spherical coordinates, on either 
the orthographic (art. 319) or 
stereographic (art. 318) projec- 
tion, pivoted at the center, have 
been produced commercially to 
provide a mechanical diagram 
on the plane of the celestial me- 
ridian. However, since the dia- 
gram’s principal use is to illus- 
trate certain relationships, such 
a device is not a necessary part 
of the navigator’s equipment. 
1433. The navigational tri- 
angle.—A triangle formed by 
arcs of great circles of a sphere 
is called a spherical triangle. 
A spherical triangle on the 
celestial sphere is called a ce- 
lestial triangle. The spherical 
triangle of particular signifi- 
cance to navigators is called 
the navigational triangle. It 
is formed by arcs of a celestial 
meridian, an hour circle, and 
a vertical circle. Its vertices Figure 1432f.—Locating a point on an ellipse of a diagram 
are the elevated pole, the zenith, on the plane of the celestial meridian. 
and a point on the celestial 
sphere (usually a celestial body). The terrestrial counterpart is also called a naviga- 
tional triangle, being formed by arcs of two meridians and the great circle connecting 
two places on the earth, one on each meridian. The vertices are the two places and a 
pole. In great-circle sailing these places are the point of departure and the destina- 
tion. In celestial navigation they are the assumed position (AP) of the observer and 
the geographical position (GP) of the body (the place having the body in its zenith). 
The GP of the sun is sometimes called the subsolar point, that of the moon the 
sublunar point, that of a satellite (either natural or artificial) the subsatellite point, 
and that of a star its substellar or subastral point. When used to solve a celestial obser- 
vation, either the celestial or terrestrial triangle may be called the astronomical triangle. 
The navigational triangle is shown in figure 1433a on a diagram on the plane of 
the celestial meridian, labeled as in article 1432, but with the hour circle and vertical 
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Figure 1433a.—The navigational triangle. 


circle properly shown as ellipses. 
The earth is at the center, 0. 
The star is at M, dd’ is its par- 
allel of declination, and hh’ its 
altitude circle. 

In the figure, arc QZ of the 
celestial meridian is the latitude 
of the observer, and PnZ, one 
side of the triangle, is the co- 
latitude. Arc AM of the ver- 
tical circle is the altitude of the 
body, and side ZM of the tri- 
angle is the zenith distance, or 
coaltitude. Arc LM of the hour 
circle is the declination of the 
body, and side PnM of the tri- 
angle is the polar distance, or 
codeclination. 

The angle at the elevated 
pole, ZPnM, having the hour 
circle and the celestial meridian 
as sides, is the meridian angle, t. 


The angle at the zenith, PnZM, having the vertical circle and that are of the celestial 
meridian which includes the elevated pole as sides, is the azimuth angle. The angle 
at the celestial body, ZMPn, having the hour circle and the vertical circle as sides, is 


Fictre 1433b.—The navigational triangle in perspective. 
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the parallactic angle (X) (sometimes called the position angle), which is not generally 
used by the navigator. 

A number of problems involving the navigational triangle are encountered by the 
navigator, either directly or indirectly. Of these, the most common are: 

1. Given latitude, declination, and meridian angle, to find altitude and azimuth 
angle. This is used in the reduction of a celestial observation, to establish a line of 
position (ch. XX). 

2. Given latitude, altitude, and azimuth angle, to find declination and meridian 
angle. This is used to identify an unknown celestial body (ch. XXII). 

3. Given meridian angle, declination, and altitude, to find azimuth angle. This 
may be used to find azimuth when the altitude is known (ch. XX). 

4. Given the latitude of two places on the earth and the difference of longitude 
between them, to find the initial great-circle course and the great-circle distance (ch. 
VIII). This involves the same parts of the triangle as in 1, above, but in the terrestrial 
triangle, and hence defined differently. 

Both celestial and terrestrial navigational triangles are shown in perspective in 
figure 1433b. 

Problems 


1427. Given.—An observer is at longitude 77°E. The sun is 60° east of the 
meridian. GHA T is 37°. 

Required.—(1) LHA of the sun. 

(2) GHA of the sun. 

(3) SHA of the sun. 

(4) Approximate time at the local meridian. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 300°, (2) GHA 223°, (3) SHA 186°, (4) T 0800. 

1428a. Required.—Convert Z to Zn in the following: 


(1) N174°E (4) S39°E 
(2) S1°E (5) N106°W 
(3) S90°W (6) N90°W 


Answers.—(1) Zn 174°, (2) Zn 179°, (3) Zn 270°, (4) Zn 141°, (5) Zn 254°, (6) Zn 
270°. 
1428b. Required.—Convert Zn to Z in the following, using the 180° system: 


Zn . Lat. Zn Lat. 
(1) 214° — N (4) 333° S 
(2) 163° S (5) 206° N 
(3) 007° N (6) 206° S 


Answers.—(1) Z N146°W, (2) Z S17°E, (3) Z N7°R, (4) Z S153°W, (5) Z 
N 154° W, (6) Z S26°W. 
1428c. Required.—Convert Zn to Z in the following, using the 90° system: 
(1) 051° (3) 251° 
(2) 151° (4) 351° 
Answers.—(1) Z N51°E, (2) Z S$29°E, (3) Z S71°W, (4) Z N9OW. 
1428d. Given.—The following amplitudes: 
A Lat. A Lat. 
(a) W24°N N (c) E55°S N 
(b) E18°N S (d) W4°S ) 
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Required.—(1) Zn, (2) Z (180° system), (3) Z (90° system). 
Answers.—(1) (a) Zn 294°, (b) Zn 072°, (c) Zn 145°, (d) Zn 266°; (2) (a) Z N 66° W, 
(b) Z S108°EF, (c) Z N145°E, (d) Z S86°W; (3) (a) Z N66°W, (b) Z N72°EK, 
(c) Z S35°E, (d) Z S86° W. 
1428e. Given.—The following azimuth angles at rising and setting: 
(1) N80°E (3) S110°E 
(2) N95°W (4) S90°W 


Required.— Amplitude. 
Answers.—(1) A E10°N, (2) A W5°9S, (3) A E20°N, (4) A 0°. 


Solve the following problems by diagrams on the plane of the celestial meridian: 


1432a. Given.—L 32°N, t 71° W, d 27°N. 
Required.—Altitude and azimuth. 
Answers.—h 28°, Zn 288°. 


1432b. Giren.—I. 17°S, t 64°F, d 28°S. 
Required.—Altitude and azimuth. 
Answers.—h 28°, Zn 115°. 


1432c. Given.—L 59°N, h 27°, Zn 052°. 
Required. —Deelination and meridian angle. 
Answers.—d 41°N, t 111°E. 


1432d. Given.—L 31°N, declination of sun 18°S. 

Required.—(1) Azimuth at sunrise, (2) maximum altitude, (3) altitude when the 
azimuth is 234°, (4) azimuth angle when the altitude in the afternoon is 10°, (5) 
amplitude at sunset. 

Answers.—(1) Zn 111°, (2) h 41°, (3) h 18°, (4) ZN 118° W, (5) A W21°S. 

1432e. Given.—The declination of the star Dubhe is approximately 62°N. When 
observed at lower transit, its altitude 1s 43°. 

Required.—(1) Latitude of the observer, (2) azimuth at upper transit. 

Answers.—(1) L 71°N, (2) Zn 180°. 


1432f. Required.—For an observer at latitude 39° N, find for the sun at summer and 
winter solstices, respectively: (1) LHA at sunrise, (2) LHA when on the prime vertical 
during the morning, (3) maximum altitude, (4) LHA at sunset, (5) length of davlight 
if the sun moves 15° per hour. 


Answers.— 
Summer Winter 
(1) LHA 248° 292° 
(2) LHA 304° 236° (below horizon) 
(3) h 74° 28° 
(4) LHA Liz 68° 
(5) T 14"56™ 9'04™ 


1432g. Given.—L 83°N, sun’s declination 4°S. 

Required.—(1) LHA at sunrise, (2) maximum altitude, (3) LHA at sunset, (4) 
length of daylight (sun moving 15° per hour). 

Answers.—(1) LHA 305°, (2) max h 3°, (3) LHA 55°, (4) T 7°20". 
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CHAPTER XV 
INSTRUMENTS FOR CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


1501. The marine sextant is a hand-held instrument for measuring the angle 
between the lines of sight to two points bv bringing into coincidence at the eve of the 
observer the direct ray from one point, and a double-reflected ray from the other, the 
measured angle being twice the angle between the reflecting surfaces. Its principal 
use is to measure the altitudes of celestial bodies above the visible sea horizon. Some- 
times it is turned on its side and used for measuring the difference in bearing of two 
terrestrial objects. Because of its great value for determining position at sea, the 
sextant has been a symbol of navigation for more than 200 years. The quality of his 
instrument, the care he gives it, and the skill with which he makes observations are to 
the navigator matters of professional pride. 

The name “sextant” is from the Latin sertans, ‘‘the sixth part.”” The arc of early 
marine sextants is approximately the sixth part of a circle, but because of the optical 
principle involved (art. 1502), the instrument measures angles of 120°. Most modern 
instruments measure something more than this. 

1502. Principle of operation.— When a ray of light is reflected from a plane surface, 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence (fig. 1502”). When the reflecting 
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Figure 1502b.—Optical principle of 
the marine sextant. 


surface is rotated toward or away from the incident ray, each angle is changed by the 
amount of rotation, so that the total angle between the incident. and reflected rays 1s 
altered by twice the change in the reflecting surface. With the sextant, the ray of 
light. is reflected by two mirrors; one movable and the other fixed. The angle between 
the first and last directions is twice the angle between the mirrors. 

In figure 1502b, AB is a ray of light from a celestial body. The index mirror of 
the sextant is at B, the horizon glass at C, and the eve of the observer at D. Con- 
struction lines EF and CF are perpendicular to the index mirror and horizon glass, 
respectively, and lines BG and CG are parallel to these mirrors. Therefore, angles 
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BFC and BGC are equal because their sides are mutually perpendicular (art. 027). 
Angle BGC is the inclination of the two reflecting surfaces. The ray of light AB is 
reflected at mirror B, proceeds to mirror C, where it is again reflected, and then continues 
on to the eye of the observer at D. Since the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence, 


ABE=EBC, and ABC=2EBC 
BCF=FCD, and BCD=2BCF. 


Since an exterior angle of a triangle equals the sum of the two nonadjacent interior 
angles (art. 028), 

ABC=BDC+ BCD, and EBC=BFC+ BCF. 
Transposing, 

BDC=ABC— BCD, and BFC= EBC— BCF. 


Substituting 2E BC for ABC, and 2BCF for BCD in the first of these equations, 
BDC=2EBC—2BCF, or BDC=2(EBC-BCF). 
Since 
BFC=EBC— BCF, and BFC=BGC, 
therefore 
BDC=2BFC=2BGC. 

That is, BDC, the angle between the first and last directions of the ray of light, is 
equal to 2BGC, twice the angle of inclination of the reflecting surfaces. Angle BDC 
is the altitude of the celestial body. 

1503. Micrometer drum sextant.—A modern marine sextant, called a micrometer 
drum sextant, is shown in figure 1503a. In most marine sextants, the frame. A, is 
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Figtre 15038a.-—-U. 5. Navy standard micrometer drum sextant. 
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made of brass or aluminum. There are several variations of the design of the frame, 
nearly all conforming generally to that shown. The limb, B, is cut on its outer edge 
with teeth, each representing one degree of altitude. The altitude graduations, C, 
along the limb, are called the arc. Some sextants have an arc marked in a strip of 
brass, silver, or platinum inlaid in the limb. 

The index arm, D, is a movable bar of the same material as the frame. It is 
pivoted about the center of curvature of the limb. The tangent screw, E, is mounted 
perpendicularly on the end of the index arm, where it engages the teeth of the limb. 
Because the index arm can be moved through the length of the arc by rotating the 
tangent screw, this is sometimes called an ‘‘endless tangent screw,’ in contrast with the 
limited-range device on older instruments. The release, F’,, is a spring-actuated clamp 
which keeps the tangent screw engaged with the teeth of the limb. By applying 
pressure on the legs of the release, one can disengage the tangent screw. The index 
arm can then be moved rapidly along the limb. Mounted on the end of the tangent 
screw is a micrometer drum, G, which is graduated in minutes of altitude. One com- 
plete turn of the drum moves the index arm one degree of altitude along the arc. 
Adjacent to the micrometer drum and fixed on the index arm is a vernier, H, which aids 
in reading fractions of a minute. The vernier shown is graduated into ten parts, 
permitting readings to six seconds. Other sextants (generally of European manu- 
facture) have verniers graduated into only six parts, permitting readings to ten seconds. 
The most expensive sextant in common use has no vernier, and readings more precise 
than one minute can only be estimated. 

The index mirror, /, is a piece of silvered plate glass mounted on the index arm, 
perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, with the center of the reflecting surface 
directly over the pivot of the index arm. The horizon glass, JJ, is a piece of plate glass 
silvered on its half nearer the frame. It is mounted on the frame, perpendicular to 
the plane of the sextant. The index mirror and horizon glass are mounted so that 
their surfaces are parallel when the micrometer drum is set at 0°, if the instrument is 
in perfect adjustment. Shade glasses, A, of varying or variable darkness, are mounted 
on the frame of the sextant in front of the index mirror and horizon glass. They can 
be moved into the line of sight at will, to reduce the intensity of light reaching the eye 
of the observer. Older sextants have two sets of shade glasses, as shown in figure 
1504. Many modern sextants are fitted with a single Polaroid filter of variable dark- 
ness in place of each set of shade glasses, as shown in figure 1503a. 

The telescope, L, screws into an adjustable collar in line with the horizon glass, 
and should then be parallel to the plane of the instrument. Most modern sextants 
are provided with only one telescope, but some are equipped with two or more. When 
only one telescope is provided, it is of the ‘‘erect image type,’’ either such as shown or one 
with a wider “‘object glass” (far end of telescope), which generally is shorter in length 
and gives a greater field of view. The second telescope, if provided, is of the ‘inverting 
type.’’ The inverting telescope, having one lens less than the erect type, absorbs less 
light, but at the expense of producing an inverted image. A small colored glass cap 
is usually provided, to be placed over the “eyepiece” (near end of telescope) to reduce 
the glare. With this in place, shade glasses are generally not needed. A ‘‘peep sight” 
may be provided. It is a clear tube which serves to direct the line of sight of the 
observer when no telescope is used. 

The telescope shown in figure 1503a is fitted with a ‘‘spiral focusing mechanism.” 
Other sextants substitute a ‘“draw”’ for this mechanism. The draw is fitted inside the 
telescope tube without threads and is slid in or out as necessary to focus the instrument. 
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The spiral focusing mechanism is easily adjusted each time the sextant is used, but on 
the draw type, the navigator should mark the draw to indicate the correct extension 
for his eyes. 

The handle, M, of most sextants is made of wood or plastic. Sextants are 
designed to be held in the right hand. Some are equipped with a small light on the 
index arm to assist in reading altitudes. The batteries for this light are fitted inside 
a recess in the sextant handle. 

Figure 1503b shows a sextant with a silver arc inserted in the limb, a micrometer 
drum graduated oppositely to the one in figure 1503a, a vernier graduated into six 
parts, a shorter telescope with a 
wider object glass than that in 
figure 1503a, a telescope draw 
substituted for a spiral focusing 
mechanism, and a light fitted 
on the index arm. 

1504. Vernier sextant.— 
Nearly all marine sextants of 
recent manufacture are of the 
type described in article 1503. 
At least two older-type sextants 
are still in use. These differ 
from the micrometer drum sex- 
tant principally in the manner 
in which the final reading is 
made. They are called vernier 
sextants. 

The clamp screw vernier 
sextant is the older of the two. 
In place of the modern “release,” 
a clamp screw is fitted on the 
underside of the index arm. To 
move the index arm, one loosens 
the clamp screw, releasing the Figure 1503b.—A micrometer drum sextant used in the 
arm. When the arm is placed merchant marine. 
at the approximate altitude of 
the body being observed, the clamp screw is tightened. Fixed to the clamp screw and 
engaged with the index arm is a long tangent screw. When this screw is turned, the 
index arm moves slowly, permitting accurate setting. Movement of the index arm (by 
the tangent screw) is limited to the length of the screw (several degrees of arc). Before an 
altitude is measured, this screw should be set to the approximate mid-point of its range. 
The final reading is made on a vernier set in the index arm below the arc. A small 
microscope or magnifying glass fitted to the index arm is used in making the final read- 
ing. Figure 1504 shows a clamp screw vernier sextant. 

The endless tangent screw vernier sextant is identical with the micrometer drum 
sextant, except that it has no drum, and the fine reading is made by a vernier along the 
arc, as with the clamp screw vernier sextant. The release is the same as on the microm- 
eter drum sextant and teeth are cut into the underside of the limb which engage with 
the endless tangent screw. The vernier itself is explained in article 1506. 
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Fieure 1504.—A clamp screw vernier sextant. 


1505. Use of the sextant.— When the sun is observed, the sextant is held vertically 
in the right hand, and the line of sight is directed at the point on the horizon directly 
below the body. Suitable shade glasses are moved into the line of sight, and the index 
arm is moved outward from near the 0° point until the reflected image of the sun 
appears in the horizon glass, near the direct view of the horizon. The sextant is then 
tilted slightly to the right and left to check its perpendicularity. As the sextant is 
tilted, the image of the sun appears to move in an arc, and the observer may have to 
change slightly the direction in which he is facing, to prevent the image from moving 
out of the horizon glass. When the sun appears at the bottom of its apparent arc 
resulting from this swinging the arc, or rocking the sextant, the sextant is vertical, 
and in the correct position for making the observation. If the sextant is tilted, too 
great an angle will be measured. When the sextant is vertical, and the observer is 
facing directly toward the sun, its reflected image appears at the center of the horizon 
glass, half on the silvered part, and half on the clear part. The index arm is then moved 
slowly until the sun appears to be resting exactly on the horizon, which is tangent to 
the lower limb. Occasionally, the sun image is brought below the horizon, and the 
upper limb observed. It is good practice to make several observations, moving the limb 
away from the horizon, alternately above and below it, between readings. Practice 
is needed to determine the appearance at tangency, which occurs at only one point, to 
avoid the common error of beginners of bringing the image down too far (too little for an 
upper-limb observation). Some navigators get more accurate observations by letting 
the body contact the horizon by its own apparent motion, bringing it slightly below 
the horizon if rising, and above if setting. At the instant the horizon is tangent to 
the disk, the time is noted. The sextant altitude is the uncorrected reading of the sex- 
tant. Figure 1505a illustrates the major steps in making an observation of the sun. 
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Figure 1505a.—Left, view through telescope with index arm set near zero. Center, “‘swinging the 
arc’ after the sun has been brought close to the horizon. Right, sun at the instant of tangency. 


At the left, the index arm has been moved a short distance from 0°. In the center, it 
has been clamped with the sun in the approximate position for a reading, and the 
sextant is being rocked. At the right, the sun is in the correct position for a reading. 

When the moon is observed, the procedure is the same as for the sun, except that 
shade glasses are usually not required. The upper limb of the moon is observed more 
often than that of the sun, because of the phases of the moon. When the terminator 
(art. 1423) is nearly vertical, care should be exercised in selecting the limb that is 
illuminated, if an inaccurate reading is to be avoided. Sights of the moon are best 
made during daylight hours, or during that part of twilight in which the moon is least 
luminous. During the night, false horizons nearly always appear below the moon, due 
to illumination of the water by moonlight. 

When a star or planet is observed, three methods of making the initial approxima- 
tion of the altitude are in common use. In the most common, the index arm and 
micrometer drum are set on zero and the line of sight is directed at the body to be ob- 
served. Then, while keeping the reflected image of the body in the mirrored half of 
the horizon glass, the index arm is slowly swung owt and the frame of the sextant is 
rotated down. The reflected image of the body is kept in the mirror until the horizon 
appears in the clear part of the horizon glass. 

When there is little contrast 
between brightness of the sky 
and the body, this procedure is 
difficult, for if the body is “‘lost’’ 
while it is being brought down, 
it may not be recovered without 
starting again at the beginning 
of the procedure. An alter- 
native method sometimes used 
consists of holding the sextant 
upside down in the left hand, 
directing the line of sight at the 
body, and slowly moving the 
index arm out until the horizon 
appears in the horizon glass. 
This is illustrated in figure 1505b. 
After contact is made, the sex- 
tant is inverted and the sight 
taken in the usual manner. FicurE 1505b.—Method of bringing horizon ‘‘up’’ to body. 
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A third method consists of determining in advance the approximate altitude and 
azimuth of the body by a star finder such as H.O. 2102—-D (art. 2210). The sextant is 
set at the indicated altitude, and the observer faces in the direction indicated by the 
azimuth. After a short search, during which the index arm is moved backward and 
forward a few degrees, and the azimuth in which the observer faces is changed a little 
to each side, the image of the body should appear in the horizon glass. The best 
method to use for any observation is that which produces the desired result with the 
least effort. It is largely a matter of personal preference. 

Measurement of the altitude of a star or planet differs from that of the sun or 
moon in that the center of a star or planet, rather than a limb, is brought into coin- 
cidence with the horizon. Figure 1505c shows the reflected image of a star as it should 
appear at the time of observation. Because of this difference, and the limited time 
usually available for observation during twilight, the method of letting a star or 
planet intersect the horizon by its own motion is little used. As with the sun and moon, 
however, the navigator should not forget to swing 
the arc to establish perpendicularity of the sextant. 

Occasionally, fog, haze, or other ships may 
obscure the horizon directly below a body which the 
navigator wishes to observe. If the arc of the sextant 
is sufficiently long, a back sight might be obtained, 
using the opposite point of the horizon as the refer- 
ence. The observer faces away from the body and 
observes the supplement of the altitude. If the sun 
or moon is observed in this manner, what appears in 
the horizon glass to be the lower limb is in fact the 
upper limb. In the case of the sun, it is usually 
preferable to observe what appears to be the upper 
se ap ee eee limb. The arc that appears when rocking the sex- 

Chaareatiog, tant for a back sight is inverted; that is, the highest 
point indicates the position of perpendicularity. 

‘ If more than one telescope is furnished with the sextant, the erecting telescope is 
used to observe thesun. Generally, the inverting telescope will produce the best results 
when observing the stars, although some navigators prefer not to use any telescope, 
thus obtaining a wider field of view. The collar into which the sextant telescope fits 
may be adjusted in or out in relation to the frame. When moved in, more of the 
mirrored half of the horizon glass is visible to the navigator, and a star or planet is 
more easily observed when the sky is relatively bright. Near the darker limit of 
twilight, the telescope can be moved out, giving a broader view of the clear half of the 
glass, and making the less distinct horizon more easily discernible. If both eyes 
are kept open until the last moments of an observation, eye strain will be lessened. 
But in making the final measurement, the nonsighting eye should be closed to permit 
full ocular concentration. Practice will permit observations to be made quickly, 
reducing inaccuracy due to eye fatigue. If several observations are made in succession, 
with a short rest between them, the best results should be obtained. With experience, 
the observer should be able to ‘‘call his shots,’’ identifying the better ones. 

When an altitude is being measured, it is desirable to have an assistant note the 
time, so that simultaneous values of time and altitude will be available. He should be 
given a warning “stand-by’’ when the measurement is nearly completed, and a ‘“‘mark’’ 
at the moment a reading is made. He should be instructed to read the three hands in 
order of their rapidity of motion; the second hand first, then the minute hand, and 
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finally the hour hand. [If it is sufficiently dark that a light is needed to make the read- 
ing, the assistant should read both the time, and then the altitude, behind the observer 
and facing away from him, to avoid impairment of the oboe s eye adaption to sky 
and horizon lighting conditions: 

If an assistant is not available to time the secaeelisan the observer holds the 
watch in the palm of his left hand, leaving his fingers free to manipulate the tangent 
screw of the sextant. After making the observation, he quickly shifts his view to the 
watch, and notes the positions of the second, minute, and hour hands, respectively. 
The delay between completing the altitude observation and noting the time should 
not be more than one or two seconds. The average time should be determined by 
having someone measure it for several observations, or by counting the half seconds 
(learning to count with the half-second beats of a chronometer). This interval can 
then be subtracted from the observed time of each sight. 

1506. Reading the sextant.—The reading of a micrometer drum sextant is made 
in three steps. The degrees are read by noting the position of the arrow on the index 
arm in relation to the arc. The minutes are read by noting the position of the zero 
on the vernier with relation to the graduations on the micrometer drum. The fraction 
of a minute is read by noting which mark on the vernier most nearly coincides with 
one of the graduations on the micrometer drum. This is similar to reading the time 
by means of the hour, minute, and second hands of a watch. In both, the relation- 
ship of one part of the reading to the others should be kept in mind. Thus, if the 
hour hand of a watch were about on ‘4,’’ one would know that the time was about 
four o’clock. But if the minute hand were on “58,” one would know that the time 
was 0358 (or 1558), not 0458 (or 1658). Similarly, if the arc indicated a reading of 


FicurEeE 1506a.— Micrometer drum sextant set at 29°42/5. 
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Fictre 1506b.—Vernier sextant set at 29°42’30’. 


about 40°, and 58’ on the micrometer drum were opposite zero on the vernier, one 
would know that the reading was 39°58’, not 40°58’. Similarly, any doubt as to the 
correct minute can be removed by noting the fraction of a minute from the position of 
the vernier. In figure 1506a the reading is 29°42'5. The arrow on, the index mark 
is between 29° and 30°, the zero on the vernier is between 42’ and 43’, and the ‘‘0'5”’ 
graduation on the vernier coincides with one of the graduations on the micrometer 
drum. 

The principle of reading a vernier type sextant is the same, but the reading is 
made in two steps. Figure 1506b shows a typical altitude setting on this type sex- 
tant. Each degree on the arc of this sextant is graduated into three parts, permitting 
an initial reading by the reference mark on the index arm to the nearest full 20 minutes 
of arc. In this illustration the reference mark lies between 29°40’ and 30°00’, in- 
dicating a reading between these values. The reading for the fraction of 20’ is made 
by means of the vernier, which is engraved on the index arm and has the small refer- 
ence mark as its zero graduation. On this vernier, 40 graduations coincide with 39 
graduations on the arc. Each graduation on the vernier is equivalent to Mo of one 
graduation (20’) on the arc, or 0/5 (30”). In the illustration, the vernier graduation 
representing 24; minutes (2’30”) most nearly coincides with one of the graduations 
on the are. Therefore, the reading is 29°42’30”, or 29°42'5, as before. When a ver- 
nier of this type is used, any doubt as to which mark on the vernier coincides with a 
graduation on the are can usually be resolved by noting the position of the vernier 
mark on each side of the one that seems to be in coincidence. 

Negative readings (as in determining index correction, art. 1603), are made in 
the same manner as positive readings, the various parts being added algebraically 
(art. O06). Thus, if the three parts of a micrometer drum reading are (—)1°, 56’, 
and 0/3, the total reading is (—)1°+56’+0/3=(—)3/7. 
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1507. Developing observational skill—A well-constructed marine sextant is 
capable of measuring angles with an instrument error not exceeding 0°1. Lines of 
position from altitudes of this accuracy would not be in error by more than about 200 
yards. However, there are various sources of error, other than instrumental, in alti- 
tudes measured by sextant. One of the principal sources is the observer himself. 
There is probably no single part of his work that the navigator regards with the same 
degree of professional pride as his ability to make good celestial observations. Probably 
none of his other tasks requires the same degree of skill. 

The first fix a student navigator obtains by his observation of celestial bodies is 
likely to be disappointing. Most navigators require a great amount of practice to 
develop the skill needed to make good observations. But practice alone is not sufficient, 
for if a mistake is repeated many times, it will be difficult to eradicate. Early in his 
career a navigator would do well to establish good observational technique—and con- 
tinue to develop it during the remainder of his days as navigator. Many good pointers 
can be obtained from experienced navigators, but it should be remembered that each 
develops his own technique, and a practice that proves highly successful for one ob- 
server may not help another. Also, an experienced navigator is not necessarily 
a good observer, although he may consider himself such. Navigators have a natural 
tendency to judge the accuracy of their observations by the size of the figure formed 
when the lines of position are plotted. Although this is some indication, it is an 
imperfect one, because it does not indicate the errors of individual observations, and 
may not reflect constant errors. Also, it is a compound of a number of errors, some 
of which are not subject to control by the navigator. 

When a student first begins to use the sextant, he can eliminate gross errors of 
principle in its use, and gain some ability in making observations, by accepting the 
coaching of an experienced navigator. By watching the novice make observations, 
the experienced navigator can observe a tendency to hold the instrument incorrectly, 
swing the arc improperly, or make other mistakes. When a celestial body is near the 
celestial meridian, the experienced navigator might make an observation and quickly 
transfer the sextant to the inexperienced one, who can see how the sight should appear. 
The two might make simultaneous observations and compare results. At first it is 
well to select bodies of low altitude, if they are available. 

This procedure is helpful in detecting gross mistakes, but since the observations of 
the experienced navigator are not without error, this method is not suitable for final 
polishing of technique. For this purpose, observations should be compared with a 
more exact standard. Lines of position from celestial observations can be compared 
with good positions obtained by electronics or by piloting, if near a shore. Although 
this is good practice and provides a means of checking one’s skill from time to time, 
it does not provide the large number of comparisons in a short time needed if technique 
is to be perfected. 

This can sometimes be accomplished when a vessel is at anchor, or at a pier, if a 
stretch of open horizon is available. In advance, the altitude of a celestial body which 
will be over the open horizon at a time favorable for observation is computed at intervals 
of perhaps eight minutes (change in hour angle of 2°). If the body will be near the 
meridian, a smaller interval should be used. The altitude is determined for the posi- 
tion of the vessel, and all sextant altitude corrections (ch. XVI) are applied with re- 
versed sign. These altitudes are then plotted versus time on cross-section paper, to a 
large scale, and a curve drawn through the points. At the selected time, a large num- 
ber of observations are made at short intervals, allowing only enough time between 
observations for resting the eves and arms. These observations are then plotted on 
the cross-section paper and compared with the curve. 
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An analysis of the results should be instructive. Erratic results indicate poor 
observational conditions or the need for practice and more care in making observa- 
tions. If the measured altitudes are consistently too great, the sextant may not be 
rocked properly, the condition of tangency of the lower limb of the sun or moon may 
not be judged accurately, a false horizon in the water may have been used, subnormal 
refraction (dip) might be present, the eye might be higher above water than estimated, 
time might be in error, the index correction may have been determined incorrectly, the 
sextant might be out of adjustment, an error may have been made in the computation, 
the horizontal (vertical) may be tilted slightly by nearby mountains, etc. If the 
measured altitudes are consistently too low, the condition of tangency of the upper limb 
of the sun or moon may not be judged accurately, a low cloud may have been used as 
the horizon, abnormal refraction (dip) might be present, height of eye might be lower 
than estimated, time might be in error, the index error may have been determined 
incorrectly, the sextant might be out of adjustment, an error may have been made in 
the computation, the waves or swell at the horizon might be higher than at the ship, the 
horizontal (vertical) may be tilted slightly, a planet or bright star may have been 
placed ‘‘tangent”’ to the horizon rather than centered on the horizon, ete. 

A single test of this type, while instructive, may not be conclusive. Several tests 
should be made with different celestial bodies, at various altitudes, under various con- 
ditions of weather and sea, and at different places. Generally, it is possible and desir- 
able to correct any errors being made in the technique of observation, but occasionally a 
personal error (sometimes called personal equation) will persist. This might be differ- 
ent for the sun and moon than for planets and stars, and might vary with degree of 
fatigue of the observer, and other factors. For this reason, a personal error should be 
applied with caution. However, if a relatively constant personal error persists, and 
experience indicates that observations are improved by applying a correction to remove 
its effect, better results might be obtained by this procedure than by attempting to 
eliminate it from one’s observations. 

When lines of position of great reliability are desired, even an experienced navigator 
can usually improve his results by averaging to reduce random error (art. 2904). A 
number of observations, preferably not less than ten, are made in quick succession. 
These can then be plotted versus time, on cross-section paper, and a curve faired through 
the points. Unless the body is near the celestial meridian, this curve should be very 
nearly a straight line. Any point on the curve can be used as the observation, using 
the time and altitude indicated by the point. It is best to use a point near the middle 
of the line, to avoid possible errors in its slope. 

The slope can be determined by means of H.O. Pub. No. 214, using At, which 1s 
the change of altitude relative to change in meridian angle (time). Meridian angle 
changes at the rate of 1’ in 4°. Therefore, the change in altitude, in minutes of are 


per second of time, is equal to At (expressed as minutes of arc) divided by 4°, or a 
Thus, if At is 0.66, the altitude changes “35- 
minute of time, increasing if the body is rising, and decreasing if it is setting. This 
rate may be altered by motion of the ship, the amount being the distance traveled in 
one minute, multiplied by the natural cosine of the relative azimuth of the body. Thus, 
if the speed is 15 knots, the ship moves 0.25 mile per minute. If the body is 30° on the 
bow, the altitude changes 0.25 X0.86603=0/2 per minute due to motion of the ship, in 
addition to its own apparent motion due to rotation of the earth. If the body is for- 
ward of the beam, the effect of the ship’s motion is to increase the altitude; if abaft the 
beam, to decrease it. The total effect is the algebraic sum of the separate effects due to 


=0'165 per second, or 15" 0'66=9°9 per 
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rotation of the earth and motion of the vessel, since rate at the vessel is desired. 
Rapid change of At indicates a curved rate line. If a large number of observations is 
made, the slope of the line should be apparent from the plotted points. 

A somewhat simpler variation is generally available if observations are made at 
equal intervals, unless the body is near the meridian. It is based upon the assumption 
that the change in altitude should be equal for equal intervals of time. A number of 
observations might be made by having an assistant give a warning “stand-by” and 
then a “mark” at equal intervals of time, as every ten or 20 seconds. Perhaps a better 
procedure is to make the observations at equal altitude increments. After the first 
observation, the altitude is changed by a set amount according to its rate of change, 
as 5’. The setting is increased if the body is rising, and decreased if it is setting. The 
body is then permitted to cross the horizon by its own motion, and at the instant of 
doing so, the time is noted. If time intervals are constant, the mid time and the average 
altitude are used as the observation. If altitude increments are constant, the average 
time and mid altitude are used. An uneven number of observations simplifies the finding 
of the mid value, but with ten observations the finding of the average value is easier. 

If only a small number of observations is available, as three, it is usually prefer- 
able to solve all observations and plot the resulting lines of position, adjusting them to 
acommon time. The average position of the line might be used, but it is generally better 
practice to use the middle line (or a line midway between the two middle ones if there 
are an even number). 

In this discussion of averaging, it has been assumed that all observations are 
considered of nearly equal value. Any observation considered unreliable, either in 
the judgment of the observer or as a result of a plot, should be rejected in finding an 
average. 

1508. Care of the sextant.—The modern marine sextant is a well-built, precision 
instrument capable of rendering many years of reliable service, with minimum at- 
tention. However, its usefulness can easily be impaired by careless handling or 
neglect. If it is ever dropped, it may never again provide reliable information. [If 
this occurs, the instrument should be taken to an expert for careful testing and 
inspection. 

When not in use, a sextant should invariably be kept in its case and properly stowed. 
The sextant case should be a well-constructed hardwood box fitted on its exterior with 
a lock, a handle, and two hooks, preferably the type having safety catches. The 
interior of the case should be fitted with blocks in which the handle or legs, or both, are 
placed when the sextant is stowed. Some sextant cases are fitted with catches which 
clamp over the handle when the sextant is stowed, and some are fitted with felt-lined 
blocks on the inside of the cover, to clamp down on the extreme ends of the arc when 
the case is closed. The case should be so constructed that it can be closed with the shade 
glasses and index arm in nearly any normal position, and preferably with the telescope 
in place. The last is particularly valuable to the navigator on an overcast day when 
only one opportunity to observe the sun may present itself, and the sight may have to 
be taken quickly. 

The case itself should be securely stowed in a convenient place away from excessive 
heat, dampness, and vibration. A shelf with built-up sides into which the case fits 
snugly is a good stowage place. The practice of leaving the sextant in its case on a 
chart room settee is a bad one, and the instrument should never be left unattended on 
the chart table. 

To remove the sextant from its case, grasp the frame firmly with the left hand, 
making sure that no pressure is applied to the index arm, and lift the instrument from 
the box. Then take the sextant in the right hand, by its handle, leaving the left hand 
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free to make any adjustments necessary before taking a sight. The instrument should 
never be held by its limb, index arm, or telescope. 

Next to careless handling, the greatest enemy of the sextant is moisture. The 
mirrors, especially, and the arc should be wiped dry after each use. A new sheet 
of plain lens paper is best to use for this purpose, and linen second best. Over a 
period of time, however, linen collects dust, which may contain abrasives that will 
scratch the surface of the mirrors. For this reason, linen, if it is used, should be kept 
in a small bag to protect it from dust in the air. Chamois leather and silk are par- 
ticularly likely to collect abrasive dus‘s from the air and they should not be used to 
clean the mirrors or telescope lenses. Should the mirrors become particularly dirty, 
they can be cleaned with a small amount of alcohol, applied with a clean piece of lens 
paper. The arc can be cleaned, when necessary, with ammonia, but never with a 
polishing compound. In cleaning or drving the mirrors and arc, care should be taken 
that excessive pressure is not applied to any part of the instrument. 

A small bag of silica gel kept in the sextant case will help in keeping the air in 
the case free from moisture, and will help to preserve the mirrors. Occasionally, the 
silica gel should be heated in an oven to remove the adsorbed moisture. 

The tangent screw and the teeth on the side of the limb should be kept clean and 
lightly oiled, using the oil provided with the sextant. It is good practice to set oc- 
casionally the index arm of an endless tangent screw at one extremity of the limb and 
then to rotate the tangent screw over the length of the arc. This will clean the 
teeth and spread the oil through them. At any time that the sextant is to be stowed for 
a long period, the arc should be protected with a thin coat of petroleum jelly. 

If the mirrors need resilvering, they are best taken to an instrument shop where a 
professional job can be done. However, on rare occasions it may be necessary to re- 
silver the mirrors of a sextant at sea. In anticipation of this possibility, the navigator 
should obtain the necessary materials in advance, as makeshift substitutes cannot be 
relied upon to do the job adequately. The required materials are xvlene (available in 
most pharmacies), dilute nitric acid (optional), alcohol, cotton, tin foil about 0.005 inch 
thick, a small amount of mercury, a clean blotter, and some tissue paper. Do not sub- 
stitute aluminum foil commonly used in packaging candy and cigarettes. 

First, remove the protective coating with alcohol (or better, acetone) from the 
back of the mirror to be resilvered, and clean the glass with xylene or acid. If the old 
silvering is difficult. to remove, soak it in water. Place the blotter on a flat surface and 
turn up and seal the edges to form a tray. This will serve to contain the mercury if the 
vessel should roll during the operation. Using cotton, clean and smooth out both sides 
of a piece of tin foil slightly larger than the glass to be silvered, first with alcohol and 
then with xvlene (do not use acid). Make certain that no lint adheres to the foil, and 
place it on the blotter. Clean the mercury by squeezing it through cheese cloth, and 
apply a drop to the foil. Carefully spread it over the surface with a finger, making sure 
that none of the mercury gets under the foil. Add a few more drops of mercury until 
the entire surface of the foil is covered and tacky. The mercury combines with some of 
the tin to form an amalgam. Place the chemically cleaned glass on a piece of clean 
tissue paper with the side to be silvered face down. Then place the glass and the paper 
on the amalgam. Apply slight pressure to the glass and withdraw the tissue paper. 
Following this, grasp the edge of the tin foil and lift it and the mirror from the blotter. 
Invert the glass and the tin foil and place in an inclined position, silvered side up. Any 
mercury remaining on the blotter is no longer pure and should be disposed of. Five or 
six hours later any loose foil may be scraped from the sides of the mirror, and the 
following day a coat of commercial varnish or lacquer should be applied to the silvered 
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surface. Should the mirrored half of the horizon glass require silvering, the clear half 
may be protected by a strip of cellulose or adhesive tape. 

1509. Sextant adjustments.—There are at least seven sources of error in the 
marine sextant, three nonadjustable by the navigator, and four adjustable. 

The nonadjustable errors are: ‘‘prismatic error,’ “graduation error,’’ and ‘‘centering 
error.” 

The prismatic error is present if the two faces of the shade glasses and mirrors are 
not parallel. Error due to lack of parallelism in the shade glasses may be called shade 
error. Shade error in the shade glasses near the index mirror can be determined 
by comparison of an angle measured when a shade glass is in the line of sight with the 
same angle measured when the glass is not in the line of sight. In this manner, the 
error for each shade glass can be determined and recorded. If shade glasses are used in 
combination, their combined error should be determined separately. If additional 
shading is needed for the observations, use the colored telescope eyepiece cover. This 
does not introduce an error because direct and reflected rays are traveling together 
when they reach it, and are therefore affected equally by any lack of parallelism of its 
two sides. 

Lack of parallelism of the two faces of the index mirror can be detected by care- 
fully measuring a series of angles; then removing the index murror, inverting it, and 
replacing it; and then measuring the same angles again. Half the difference is the 
prismatic error. After the index mirror has been inverted, it should be checked 
carefully for perpendicularity to the frame of the sextant, as explained below. 

Lack of parallelism of the two faces of the horizon glass will appear as part of the 
index error, and so need not have separate attention. The same is true of prismatic 
error in the shade glasses located near the horizon glass, but unless index error is deter- 
mined with the shade glasses in place, the measured index error will not be the correct 
value for the combined error. 

Graduation errors occur in the arc, micrometer drum, and vernier of a sextant 
which is improperly cut or incorrectly calibrated. Normally, the navigator cannot 
determine whether the arc of a sextant is improperly cut, but the principle of the vernier 
makes it possible to determine the existence of graduation errors in the micrometer 
drum or vernier and is a useful guide in detecting a poorly-made instrument. The 
first and last markings on any vernier should align perfectly with one less graduation 
on the adjacent micrometer drum. In figure 1503a, the vernier is graduated in ten 
units. When the zero point is aligned with any graduation on the micrometer drum, 
the “‘ten” graduation should be in perfect alignment with a micrometer graduation 
nine units greater than the one in line with zero on the vernier. In figure 1503b, the 
vernier is graduated in six units and should align perfectly with any two Breauetion: 
five units apart on the micrometer. 

Centering error results if the index arm is not pivoted at the exact center of 
curvature of the arc. It can be determined by measuring known angles, after the 
adjustable errors have been removed. Horizontal angles can be used by determining 
the accurate value by careful measurement with a theodolite (art. 4004). Several 
readings by both theodolite and sextant should minimize errors. An alternative 
method is to measure angles between the lines of sight to stars, comparing the measured 
angles with computed values. To minimize refraction errors, one should select stars 
at about the same altitude, and avoid stars near the horizon. 

The same shade glasses, if any, used for determining or eliminating index error 
should be used for measuring centering error. The errors determined in this manner 
include any error due to faulty graduation, and prismatic error of the index mirror, 
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unless corrections are applied for these errors. However, since all vary with the angle 
measured, they need not be separated. Usually, it is preferable to make a single 
correction table for all three errors, called instrument error. Customarily, such a table 
is determined by the manufacturer and attached to the inside cover of the sextant 
case. The sign of the error is reversed, so that the values given are for instrument 
correction (I). 

The adjustable errors in the sextant are those related to perpendicularity of (1) 
the frame and the index mirror, and (2) the frame and the horizon glass, and parallelism 
of (3) the index mirror and horizon glass to each other at zero setting, and of (4) the 
telescope to the frame. Each of these errors, if it exists, can be removed from the 
sextant by careful adjustment. In making these adjustments, never tighten one adjust- 
ing screw unthout first loosening the other screw which bears on the same surface. The 
adjustments should be made in the order indicated. 

The first adjustment is for perpendicularity of the index mirror to the frame of 
the sextant. To test for perpendicularity, place the index arm at about 35° on the arc, 
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FicgurE 1509a.—Testing the perpendicularity of the index mirror. Here the mirror is not 
perpendicular. 


and hold the sextant on its side, with the index mirror “up” and toward the eye. Ob- 
serve the direct and reflected views of the sextant arc, as illustrated in figure 1509a. 
If the two views do not appear to be joined in a straight line, the index mirror is not 
perpendicular. If the reflected image is above the direct view, the mirror is inclined 
forward. If the reflected image is below the direct view, the mirror is inclined back- 
ward. An alternative and sometimes more satisfactory method of determining per- 
pendicularity involves the use of two small vanes, or similar objects, of exactly the 
same height. Figure 1509b illustrates this method. Again the index arm is set at 
about 35°. The vanes are placed upright on the extremities of the limb, in such a 
way that the observer can, by placing his eye near the index mirror, see the direct 
view of one vane and the reflected image of the other. The tops of the objects are 
then observed for alignment. The use of vanes permits observation in the plane of 
adjustment, rather than at an angle. Adjustment is made by means of two screws 
at the back of the index muror. 

The second adjustment is for perpendicularity of the horizon glass to the frame 
of the sextant. An error resulting from the horizon glass not being perpendicular is 
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Figure 1509b.— Alternative method of testing the perpendicularity of the index mirror. Here the 
mirror is perpendicular. 


called side error. To test for perpendicularity, set the index arm at zero and direct 
the line of sight at a star. Then rotate the tangent screw back and forth so that the 
reflected image passes alternately above and below the direct view. If, in changing 
from one position to the other, the reflected image passes directly over the star as seen 
without reflection, no side error exists, but if it passes to one side, the horizon glass is 
not perpendicular to the frame of the sextant. Figure 1509c illustrates observations 
without side error (left) and with side error (right). Whether the sextant reads zero 
when the true and reflected images are in coincidence is immaterial in this test. An 
alternative method is to observe a vertical line, such as one edge of the mast of another 
vessel (or the sextant can be held on its side and the horizon used). If the direct and 
reflected portions do not form a 
continuous line, the horizon glass 
i8 not perpendicular to the frame 
of the sextant. A third method 
is to hold the sextant vertical, 
as in observing the altitude of a 
celestial body, and bring the re- 
flected image of the horizon into 
coincidence with the direct view, 
so that it appears as a contin- 


uous line across the horizon glass.’ 


i i FiaureE 1509c.—Testing the perpendicularity of the horizon 
Then tilt the sextant right on lass. Left, side error does not exist. Right, side error 
left. Ifthe horizon still appears oes exist. 


continuous, the horizon glass is 

perpendicular to the frame, but if the reflected portion appears above or below that 
part seen direct, the glass is not perpendicular. Adjustment is made by means of two 
screws near the base of the horizon glass. 

The third adjustment is to make the index mirror and horizon glass parallel when 
the index arm is set exactly at zero. The error which results when the two are not 
parallel is the principal cause of index error, the total error remaining after the four 
adjustments have been made. Index error should be determined each time the sextant 
is used and need not be removed if its value is known accurately. To make the test 
for parallelism of the mirrors, set the instrument at zero, and direct the line of sight 
at the horizon or a star. Side error having been eliminated, the direct view and 
reflected image of the horizon appear as a continuous line, or the star as a single point, 
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if the two mirrors are parallel. If the mirrors are not parallel, the horizon appears 
broken at the edge of the mirrored part of the horizon glass, one part being higher than 
the other. The reflected image of a star appears above or below the star seen without 
reflection. If the star appears as a single point, move the tangent screw a small 
amount to be sure both direct view and reflected image are in the range of vision. 
The sun can be used by noting the reading when the reflected image is tangent to the 
sun as seen direct, first above it and then below. These should be numerically equal 
but of opposite sign (one positive and the other negative). To avoid variations in 
refraction, do not use low altitudes; or turn the sextant on its side and use the two sides 
of the sun. Adjustment is made by two screws near the base of the horizon glass. If 
the error is not to be removed, turn the tangent screw until direct view and reflected 
image of the horizon or a star are in coincidence. The reading of the sextant is the 
index error. It is positive if the reading is ‘‘on the arc’’ (positive angle), and negative 
if ‘‘off the arc’”’ (negative angle). In the case of the sun it is half the numerical difference 
(algebraic sum) of the readings, positive or negative to agree with the larger reading. 
Index correction (IC) is numerically the same as index error, but of opposite sign. 
Since both the second and third adjustments involve the position of the horizon glass, 
it is good practice to recheck for side error after index error has been eliminated. Index 
error should always be checked after adjustment for side error. 

The fourth adjustment is to make the telescope parallel to the frame of the sex- 
tant. If the line of sight through the telescope is not parallel to the plane of the 
instrument, an error of collimation will result, and altitudes will be measured as greater 
than their actual values. To check for parallelism of the telescope, insert it in its 
collar, and observe two stars 90° or more apart, bringing the reflected image of one 
into coincidence with the direct view of the other, near either the right or left edge 
of the field of view (the upper or lower edge if the sextant is horizontal). Then tilt 
the sextant so that the stars appear near the opposite edge. If they remain in coin- 
cidence, the telescope is parallel to the frame, but if they separate, it is not. An 
alternative method is to place the telescope in its collar and then lay the sextant on 
a flat table. Sight along the frame of the sextant and have an assistant place a mark 
on the opposite bulkhead, in line with the frame. Place another mark above the first 
at a distance equal to the distance from the center of the telescope to the frame. This 
second line should be in the center of the field of view of the telescope if the telescope 
is parallel to the frame. Adjustment for nonparallelism is made to the collar, by means 
of the two screws provided for this purpose. 

Determination of any of the errors should be based upon a series of observations, 
rather than a single one. This is particularly true in the case of index error, which 
should be determined by approaching coincidence from opposite directions (up and 
down) on alternate readings. If adjustments are made carefully, and the sextant is 
given proper handling, it should remain in adjustment over a long period of time. 
Unless the navigator has reason to question the accuracy of the adjustments, they 
need not be checked at intervals of less than several months, except in the case of 
index error, which has the greatest effect on accuracy of readings, and should be checked 
each time the sextant is used. If the horizon is used for determining index error, this 
check should be made before evening twilight observations, and after morning twilight 
observations, while the horizon is sharp and distinct. If a star is used, the index 
error should be determined after evening observations and before morning sights are 
taken. During the day, it should be checked both before and after observations. 

Frequent manipulation of the adjusting screws should be avoided, as it may cause 
excessive wear. Except in the case of index error, slight lack of adjustment has little 
effect on the results, and should be ignored. If adjustments are needed at frequent 
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intervals, the sextant is not receiving proper care, or has worn parts which should be 
replaced at a navigation instrument shop. If index error is not constant, it should 
not be removed, but index correction should be determined before or after every obser- 
vation and applied to the readings, until the sextant can be repaired. A small variable 
error might well be accepted, but should be watched to see that it does not become 
unduly large. 

1510. Selection of a sextant.— For satisfactory results a sextant should be selected 
carefully. For accurate work the radius of the arc should be about 73; inches or more. 
The instrument should be light, but strongly built. The various moving parts should 
fit snugly, but move freely without binding or gritting. If the index arm is either too 
loose or too tight at either end of the arc, the pivot may not be perpendicular to the 
frame of the sextant. The telescope should be easy to insert or remove from its holder, 
and to focus. 

The use to be made of a sextant should be considered in its selection. For ordinary 
use in Measuring altitudes of celestial bodies, an arc of 90° or slightly more is sufficient. 
A longer arc is desirable if back sights are to be made, or if horizontal angles are to be 
measured. If use of the sextant is to be limited to horizontal angles, less accuracy 
is required. The arc can be of smaller radius, and small nonadjustable errors are 
unimportant. 

If practicable, a sextant should be examined by an expert, and tested for non- 
adjustable errors before acceptance. 

1511. Octants, quintants, and quadrants.—Originally, the term “sextant” was 
applied to the navigator’s double-reflecting, altitude-measuring instrument only if 
its arc was 60° in length—a sixth of a circle—permitting measurement of angles from 0° 
to 120°. In modern usage the term is applied to all navigational altitude-measuring 
instruments, regardless of angular range or principles of operation, although some are 
octants (angular range 90°), some quintants (144°), some quadrants (180°), and many 
have an intermediate range. 

1512. The artificial horizon.—Measurement of altitude requires a horizontal 
reference. In the case of the marine sextant this is commonly provided by the visible 
sea horizon. If this is not clearly visible, reliable altitudes cannot be measured unless 
a different horizontal reference is available. Such a reference is commonly called an 
artificial horizon. If it is attached to, or part of, the sextant, altitudes can be meas- 
ured at sea, on land, or in the air, whenever celestial bodies are available for observa- 
tions. Such instruments are discussed in the next article. On land, where the visible 
horizon is not a reliable indication of the horizontal, an external artificial horizon can 
be devised. 

Any horizontal reflecting surface will serve the purpose. A pan of mercury, 
heavy oil, molasses, or other viscous liquid sheltered from the wind is perhaps simplest. 
A piece of plate glass fitting snugly across the top of the container is usually the best 
shelter. If there is any reasonable doubt as to the parallelism of the two sides of the 
glass, two readings should be made with the glass turned 180° in azimuth between 
readings, and the average value taken. he pan and liquid should be clean, as foreign 
material on the surface of the liquid is likely to distort the image and introduce an 
error in the reading. On a perfectly calm day any unruffled water surface can be 
used. 

To use an external artificial horizon, the observer stands or sits in such a@ position 
that the celestial body to be observed is reflected in the liquid, and is also visible by 
direct view. By means of the sextant, the double-reflected image is brought into co- 
incidence with the image appearing in the liquid. In the case of the sun or moon the 
bottom of the double-reflected image is brought into coincidence with the top of the 
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image in the liquid, if a lower-limb observation is desired. For an upper-limb ob- 
servation, the opposite sides are brought into coincidence. If one image is made to 
cover the other, the observation is of the center of the body. 

When the observation has been made, .apply the index correction and any other 
instrumental correction, as well as any correction for personal error. Then take half 
the remaining angle and apply all other corrections except dip (height of eye) cor- 
rection, since this is not applicable. If the center of the sun or moon is observed, omit, 
also, the correction for semidiameter. Chapter XVI explains the various corrections 

and their applications. 

A commercial artificial horizon con- 
sisting of a metal tray, mercury, cover of 
two sloping glass sides held in a metal 
frame, metal bottle to hold the mercury 
when not in use, and a funnel for pouring, 
was at one time a familiar part of a navi- 
gator’s equipment, but the modern naviga- 
tor might experience difficulty in locating 
such a device. 

1513. Artificial-horizon sextants.— 
Shortly after the marine sextant was in- 

‘ vented (art. 124), an attempt was made 
to extend its use to periods of darkness. 
This was done by providing a spirit level 
attachment. The observer brought the 
double-reflected image of the celestial body 
being observed into coincidence with the 

_ bubble of the spirit level. Such devices 
have been made available from time to 
time, and are still being manufactured. 
However, they have never come into gen- 
eral use, and are of questionable value. 

Charles A. Lindbergh’s historic solo 
flight across the North Atlantic in 1927 
demonstrated the practicability of long 
over-water flights. The development of 
a suitable instrument for observing alti- 
tudes of celestial bodies during darkness 
FicgurRE 1513a.—Modern periscopic sextant. and when the horizon was obscured by 

clouds or haze became a virtual require- 
ment. Various forms of artificial horizon have been used, including a bubble, gyroscope, 
and pendulum. Of these, the bubble has been most widely used. Figure 1513a illus- 
trates a modern periscopic sextant permitting observation with only a small tube 
protruding through the top of the airplane. Figure 1513b shows the optical principle 
of a different type aircraft sextant. 

With an artificial horizon of the bubble or pendulum type, considerable skill is 
needed to make an observation. The image of the horizontal reference (a circle or 
horizontal line) and the celestial body both appear in the field of view, and both may 
seem unsteady. An observation is made by matching the two near the center of the field 
of view. The appearance at coincidence depends upon the instrument. Some bubbles 
appear dark and are placed on a level with the body. Others have a clear center and are 
placed over the body. One pendulum type has a horizontal line that is customarily © 
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placed directly across the body, although a limb observation can be made if desired. 
Bubbles can be regulated in size, and the instructions provided with the instrument 
should be followed. In general, the bubble diameter should be about one-sixth to 
one-fourth the size of the field of view. This is about three to four times the size of the 
sun or full moon as seen through the eyepiece. A very small bubble should be avoided 
because it tends to lag sextant movements so much that it is unreliable as a Bonzents 
reference. 

A considerable amount of practice is needed to develop skill in making reliable 
observations with an artificial-horizon sextant, even on land or other steady platform. 
At sea or in the air the motions of the craft greatly increase the difficulty of observation. 
In addition to compounding the difficulty of making coincidence, the craft motion 
introduces a sometimes large and rapidly varying acceleration error. That is, motions 
of the craft produce an acceleration on the 
pendulum or the liquid of the bubble cham- 
ber, causing false indication of the hori- 
zontal. In smooth air the accelerations 
tend to follow a cycle of about one to two 
minutes in length. They are largely elimi- 
nated by use of an averaging device. In 
making an observation, the observer at- 
tempts to maintain coincidence continu- 
ously over a period, usually two minutes. 
The average altitude, generally indicated 
on a dial or drum, is used with the mid time 
of observation. Thus, perhaps 60 indi- 
vidual observations, or a continuously 
integrated altitude, are available to smooth 
out errors of individual] observations. 

On land or other steady platform a 
skillful observer using a two-minute aver- 
aging bubble or p-ndulum sextant can 
measure altitudes to an accuracy of per- 
haps 2’ (two miles). This, of course, refers 
to the accuracy of measurement only, and 
does not include additional errors such as poe ONE eaees te wt aed ay meee ebro 
abnormal refraction, deflection of the verti- 
cal, computational and plotting errors, etc. In steady flight through smooth air the 
error of a two-minute observation is increased to perhaps five to ten miles. At sea, con- 
ditions are different. In a glassy sea with virtually no roll or pitch, results should 
approach those on land. However, with even a slight, gentle roll the accelerations to 
which a vessel is subjected are quite complex, as indicated by the difficulty one not 
accustomed to the sea has in getting his ‘‘sea legs’’ during the early part of a voyage. 
If the vessel is yawing, a large Coriolis error (art. 1611) may be introduced. Under 
these conditions observational errors of 10-15 miles are not unreasonable. With a 
moderate sea, errors of 30 miles or more are common. In a heavy sea, any useful 
observations are virtually impossible to obtain. Single altitude observations in a 
moderate sea can be in error by a matter of degrees. 

Because of the difficulty of observing, and the large acceleration errors encountered 
aboard a vessel, bubble and pendulum type sextants have very limited use at sea. A 
submarine on war patrol, surfacing only during darkness, may have use for such an 
instrument. A large number of observations on a reasonably calm night can produce 
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results of some value. However, even under these conditions some navigators report 
better results with a marine sextant and dark-adapted eyes. In pack ice a ship 
generally provides a reasonably steady platform. When the horizon is obscured 
by ice or haze, polar navigators can sometimes obtain better results with an artificial- 
horizon sextant than with a marine sextant. Some artificial-horizon sextants have 
provision for making observations with the natural horizon as a reference, but since 
this is a secondary usage, results are not generally as satisfactory as by marine sextant. 
Because of their more complicated optical systems, and the need for providing a hori- 
zontal reference, artificial-horizon sextants are generally much more costly to manu- 
facture than marine sextants. Designed for use in the air, they serve a useful purpose 
there, but for ordinary use aboard ship they have little to recommend them. 

Altitudes observed by artificial-horizon sextant are subject to the same errors as 
those observed by marine sextant, except that dip (height of eye) correction does not 
apply. Also, when the center of the sun or moon is observed, no correction for semi- 
diameter should be made. Chapter XVI explains the various sextant altitude correc- 
tions and their applications. 

Adjustment of an artificial-horizon sextant should not be attempted by other than 
an instrument man qualified to handle the particular type instrument involved. An 
exception is the adjustment of the size of the bubble. Also, with some instruments 
an easily-movable index permits elimination or reduction of index error. This error 
can best be determined in an instrument shop equipped with a collimator. If one 
is not available, the error can be determined by comparing the average of a number 
of observations made at a known point on land with the computed values. A precom- 
puted curve of altitude versus time is useful for this purpose. Altitude corrections 
equal to the errors but with reversed sign should be applied to computed altitudes, 
With normal usage, the index error should not change. In most artificial-horizon 
sextants there 1s no index error. 

The care and operation of various types of instruments vary considerably. The 
instruction booklet provided with each instrument should serve as the guide. Informa- 
tion on certain artificial-horizon sextants, and a general guide to artificial-horizon sextant 
observation, is given in H.O. Pub. No. 216, Air Navigation, and other texts. 

1514. The marine chronometer is a timepiece having a nearly constant rate. 
It is used aboard ship to provide accurate time, primarily for timing celestial observa- 
tions for lines of position, and secondarily for setting the ship’s other timepieces. It 
differs from a watch principally in that it contains a variable lever device to maintain 
even pressure on the mainspring, and a special balance designed to compensate for 
temperature variations. A ship in which celestial navigation is used carries one or 
more chonometers. 

A chronometer is set approximately to Greenwich mean time (GMT) and is not 
reset until the instrument is overhauled and cleaned, usually at three-year intervals. 
Resetting might disturb the rate. Instead, the difference between GMT and chro- 
nometer time (C) is carefully determined, and applied as a correction to all chronometer 
readings. This difference, called chronometer error (CE), is ‘‘fast’’ (F) if chronometer 
time is later than GMT, and “‘slow” (S) if earlier. The amount by which chronometer 
error changes in one day is called chronometer rate, or sometimes daily rate, con- 
sidered ‘“‘gaining” or “losing” as the chronometer is running faster or slower than the 
correct rate. An erratic rate indicates a defective instrument, or need for overhaul. 
The methods of determining and applying chronometer error and chronometer rate 
are explained in chapter XIX. 
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A chronometer is mounted in gimbals in a box, which should be carefully stowed 
to protect the instrument from damage due to heavy rolling and pitching, vibration, 
temperature variations, and electrical and magnetic influences. Usually this is done 
by fitting the box snugly into a heavily-padded case suitably located in the chart room 
of merchant ships, and below decks, near the center of motion, in U. S. Navy ships. 

The principal maintenance requirement aboard ship is regular winding at about 
the same time each day. Aboard United States naval vessels this is customarily done 
at about 1130 each morning, and reported to the commanding officer at 1200. Aboard 
merchant ships it is usually wound at about 0800. Although a chronometer is designed 
to run for more than two days, daily winding helps insure a uniform rate, and constitutes 
a daily routine that decreases the possibility of letting the instrument run down. On 
the face of each chronometer is a small dial that indicates the number of hours before 
the chronometer will be run down. To wind the chronometer, gently turn the instru- 
ment on its side, and slide back the guard covering the keyhole. Insert the key and 
carefully wind in a counterclockwise direction. Seven half-turns should suffice. If a 
chronometer should run down, wait until GMT is nearly the same as the time indicated 
before winding. If the chronometer does not start after winding, move the case back 
and forth gently. Check the error and rate carefully. 

At maximum intervals of about three years, a chronometer should be sent to a good 
chronometer repair shop for cleaning and overhaul. When transported by hand, 
a chronometer should be clamped in its gimbals and stowed in the large case provided. 
When shipped, it should be allowed to run down, and the balance secured by a cork 
before the chronometer is stored in the large case. 

Detailed instructions for the care and handling of chronometers are available to 
U. S. Navy ships in the Bureau of Ships Manual and current directives. 

1515. Watches.—In the interest of accuracy, a chronometer is not disturbed more 
than necessary. Celestial observations are timed and ship’s clocks set by means of a 
comparing watch. This is a high-grade pocket watch which is set by comparison with 
a chronometer, and then carried to the place where accurate time is needed. For 
celestial navigation, a comparing watch should have a large sweep-second hand which 
can be set. A comparing watch used for timing celestial observations should preferably 
be set to Greenwich mean time, to avoid the necessity of applying a correction for 
each observation. 

If the second hand cannot be set, the watch should be set to the nearest whole 
minute, being sure that the second hand is in synchronism with the minute hand, and 
the watch error (WE) determined. If a watch is to be used for other purposes than 
timing of celestial observations, it might preferably be set to zone time. A comparing 
watch should be set, or watch error determined, immediately before or after celestial 
observations are made, to avoid the necessity for determining and applying a correction 
for watch rate, and to eliminate a possible error due to an inaccurate or variable rate. 
If a watch set to GMT is used for timing celestial observations, care should be taken to 
avoid a possible error of 12 hours or 24 hours. The mental application of zone descrip- 
tion to ship’s time indicates the approximate GMT and the Greenwich date. The 
subject of time is discussed more fully in chapter XIX. A stop watch may also be 
used for celestial observations. 

Watches rated to sidereal time (art. 1913) can be purchased, but these have limited 
use aboard ship. 

1516. Other instruments.—The sextant, chronometer, and comparing watch (or 
stop watch) are the principal instruments of celestial navigation. The azimuth circle 
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for observing azimuths of celestial bodies is discussed in article 629. Plotting equipment 
is the same as that for dead reckoning (arts. 602-606). A flashlight might be needed 
for reading the sextant and the comparing watch. A pocket notebook is desirable 
for recording predicted positions of celestial bodies if a star finder is used, and for 
recording the observations. A workbook is desirable for solving celestial observations, 
so that a permanent record is available. Work forms are desirable, but should form 
part of the work book, and not be kept separately. These might be provided by rubber 
stamp, or by printing. In the latter case a looseleaf work book may be desirable to 
permit arrangement of the various papers in chronological order. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SEXTANT ALTITUDE CORRECTIONS 


1601. Need for correction.— Altitudes of celestial bodies, obtained aboard ship for 
the purpose of establishing lines of position, are normally measured by a hand-held 
sextant, described in chapter XV. The uncorrected reading of a sextant after such an 
operation is called sextant altitude (hs). If the sextant is in proper adjustment, certain 
sources of error are eliminated, as explained in article 1509. There remains, however, 
a number of sources of error over which the observer has little or no control. For each 
of these he applies a correction. When all of these sextant altitude corrections have 
been applied, the value obtained is the altitude of the center of the celestial body above 
the celestial horizon, for an observer at the center of the earth. This value, called 
observed altitude (Ho), is compared with the computed altitude (Hc) to find the altitude 
difference (a) used in establishing a line of position, as explained in chapter XVII. 

Articles 1602-1620 describe the various corrections. For highly accurate results, 
all of these are needed to the greatest accuracy obtainable. The needs of ordinary 
practical navigation, however, make no such exacting requirements, and in the course 
of his usual day’s work at sea, the navigator has relatively few corrections to apply, 
from conveniently-arranged tables readily accessible to him. The detailed information 
in articles 1602-1620 is given to (1) provide the basis for a better understanding of the 
problem, (2) furnish the information needed for evaluation of results, and (3) provide 
a source of reference material beyond that given in the usual navigation text. 

1602. Instrument correction (I) is the combined correction for nonadjustable 
errors (prismatic error, graduation error, and centering error) of the sextant, as ex- 
plained in article 1509. Usually, this correction is determined by the manufacturer, 
and recorded on a card attached to the inside of the top of the sextant box. It varies 
with the angle, may be either positive or negative, and is applied to all angles measured 
by that instrument. For a well-made instrument, the maximum value is so small that 
this correction can be ignored for all except the most accurate work. Normally, instru- 
ment error of artificial-horizon sextants is so small, considering the precision to which 
angles can be measured by such instruments, that no correction is provided. 

1603. Index correction (IC), due to lack of parallelism of the horizon glass and 
index mirror at zero reading, is discussed in article 1509. Until the adjustment is 
disturbed, the index correction remains constant for all angles, and is applicable to all 
angles measured by the instrument. It may be either positive or negative. Normally, 
artificial-horizon sextants do not have index corrections. Some navigators prefer to 
adjust their marine sextants so as to eliminate index correction. This is good practice 
uf one remembers to check the value each time the sextant is used. Other navigators 
prefer to retain an index correction to serve as a reminder to check the values. Since 
dip (art. 1606) at any given height of eye is also a constant for all altitudes, the need 
for applying both IC and dip can be eliminated by adjusting the sextant so that IC is 
numerically equal to dip, but of opposite sign. Such a practice should not be used 
unless the observer has some positive system of reminding himself that the value should 
be checked each time the instrument is used, and changed if the height of eye changes. 
It is of little value if observations are not generally made from the same height of eye. 
If personal correction (art. 1604) is constant, it can also be combined with the index 
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correction. However, it is generally preferable to keep each of these corrections 
separate, to avoid possible error. 

1604. Personal correction (PC) is numerically the same as personal error (art. 
1507), but of opposite sign, either positive or negative. If experience indicates the 
need for such a correction, it should be made to altitudes of the bodies to which it 
applies. However, the observer should be sensitive to changes in its value. Unless 
the observer has sufficient evidence to be sure of the existence and relative constancy 
of a personal error, no correction should be applied. The possibility of combining 
this correction with dip is explained in article 1603. 

1605. Tilt correction (N).—The altitude of a celestial body is the vertical angle 
above the horizon. The angular distance from the body to any point on the horizon 
other than that vertically below the body is greater than the altitude. Therefore, if 
the frame of a marine sextant is not held vertical during observation, the angle measured 
is too great, and a negative tilt correction is needed. ‘Tables of this correction have 
been prepared, but they are generally not applicable because tilt error can be eliminated 
by rocking the sextant (art. 1505). If this is not done accurately, an error may remain, 
but the observer is not aware of it, and therefore does not know the size of the angle 
of tilt. A “ball recording” artificial-horizon sextant used to some extent during World 
War ITI measured the tilt angle, and a tilt correction table was provided with the sextant. 
Bubble sextants are kept vertical by centering the bubble. With an artificial horizon, 
there is no tilt error because the celestial body is aligned with its own image. 

Tilt correction increases with greater angle of tilt. For the same angle it also 
increases with greater altitude of the body. There is difference of opinion as to whether 
the value continues to increase after an altitude of 45°, or whether it then begins to 
decrease. This question resolves itself into one of whether the axis of tilt is horizontal 
or in the line of sight to the body. Evidence seems to favor the line of sight axis, with 
the error being maximum at altitude 45°. The correction, if there is one, applies 
equally to all celestial bodies. In rough weather, when observation may be difficult, 
this error can be minimized by observing bodies that are not high in the sky. 

1606. Dip (D) of the horizon is the angle by which the visible horizon (art. 1428) 
differs from the horizontal at the eye of the observer (the sensible horizon, art. 1428). 
Thus, it applies only when the visible horizon is used as a reference, and not when an 
artificial horizon, either internal or external to the sextant, is used. It applies to all 
celestial bodies. If the eye of the observer were at the surface of the earth, visible 
and sensible horizons would coincide, and there would be no dip. This is never the 
situation aboard ship, however, and at any height above the surface, the visible horizon 
is normally below the sensible horizon, as shown in figure 1428b. Normally, then, an 
altitude measured from the visible horizon is too great, and the correction is negative. 
It increases with greater height of the observer’s eye. Because of this, it is sometimes 
called height of eye correction. 

If there were no atmospheric refraction, dip would be the angle between the 
horizontal at the eye of the observer, and a straight line from this point tangent to 
the surface of the earth. In figure 1606a, the eye of the observer is at A, at some 
point above the surface of the earth. The line AB is the horizontal through A, and AC 
is the tangent through this point. Angle BAC is the dip at A, neglecting refraction. 
Since OA is perpendicular to AB, and OD is perpendicular to AC (art. 030), angle 
AOD is equal to angle BAC (art. 027). If 7 is the radius of the earth, and h is the 


height of the observer’s eye above the surface, the cosine of angle AOD is =a § 


The line of sight to the horizon, however, passes through the lowest layers of 
the earth’s atmosphere, where the density of the atmosphere normally decreases as 
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Fieurs 1606a.—Dip without 


FiaureE 1606b.—Dip with refraction. 
refraction. 


height above the surface increases. Consequently, the ray of light from the horizon 
to the observer’s eye is bent by refraction. The result of this terrestrial refraction 
is to increase the distance to the horizon, which is at D’ (fig. 1606b) instead of at D. 
This actual distance, under normal conditions, is given in table 8. Although the 
horizon is farther away than it would be if there were no refraction, it appears higher, 
for the eye of the observer does not detect the curvature of the line of sight. Therefore, 
the horizon appears to be at C’ instead of at C. The dip shown in the tables is BAC’. 
The effect of refraction, C’ AC, is shown exaggerated for purposes of illustration. 

The amount by which refraction alters dip varies with changing atmospheric 
conditions. Even the average value has not been established with certainty, and several 
methods of computing dip have been proposed. The values given in the critical 
table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac were computed by the equation 


D=0.97Vh, 


where D is the dip, in minutes of arc; and h is the height of eye of the observer, in feet. 
Part of this table is repeated on the page facing the inside back cover. The Air 
Almanac table was computed independently by a different method, to a precision of 
whole minutes. The minor discrepancies thus introduced are not important in practical 
navigation. 

The values given in the table are satisfactory for practical navigation under 
most conditions. An investigation by the Carnegie Institution of Washington showed 
that of 5,000 measurements of dip at sea, no value differed from the tabulated value 
by more than 2/5, except for one difference of 10'6. Extreme values of more than 30’ 
have been reported, and even values of several degrees have been encountered in polar 
regions. Greatest variations from tabulated values can be expected in calm weather, 
with large differences between sea and air temperatures, particularly if mirage effects 
are present. Irregularities in the shape of the rising or setting sun may indicate 
abnormal conditions. Large variations may also be present shortly after passage of a 
squall line, when errors of as much as 15’ have been reported. When a temperature 
inversion is known to exist, the tabulated dip may be too small, numerically. The 
effect of sea-air temperature difference is discussed in greater detail in article 1607. 

In the determination of height of eye, position on the ship should be considered, 
and also the condition of Joading and trim. If an observation is made from a position 
differing from the usual place, the altered height of eye should not be overlooked. 
Momentary changes due to rolling and pitching can be neutralized, to a large extent, 
by making observations from a point on the center line of the vessel, at the axis of 
pitch. The possibility of combining dip and index corrections is discussed in article 1603. 

Instruments and marine sextant attachments for measurement of dip have been 
devised, but are not generally available to the navigator. However, the sextant can 
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be used without special attachment if it has an arc of sufficient length. The method 
is to measure the “‘altitude’’ of the opposite horizon; that is, the angle (through the 
zenith) between the lines of sight to the horizon on reciprocal bearings. This is equal 
to 180° plus the sum of the dip in the two directions. If these can be considered 
equal, and under stable conditions the difference is probably not great, dip is equal to 
half the difference between 180° and the measured angle (corrected as necessary). 
However, direct measurement of an angle greater than 180° cannot be made with an 
ordinary sextant because the reflecting surfaces of the sextant mirrors would have an 
angle of more than 90° with respect to each other, and a ray of light could not be reflected 
from the index mirror to the surface of the horizon glass. Satisfactory results can 
sometimes be obtained by observing the altitude of a body first by facing toward 
it, in the usual manner, and then by facing 180° from it (a back sight, art. 1633). 
In the case of the sun or moon, the same limb should be observed in both directions. 
(It will appear as the opposite limb.) Instrument correction, index correction, and 
personal correction, as applicable, are applied, and the two altitudes added. The 
difference between this value and 180° is the sum of the dip in the two directions, 
if allowance is made for the change of altitude between observations. Unless the 
body is near the celestial meridian, this is best done by taking a direct sight, a back- 
sight, and another direct sight, with equal time intervals between observations. The 
average of the two direct sights is used. 

Since variations from normal dip may be one of the principal sources of error in 
celestial observations, a method of determing dip at sea can be of considerable value. 
If such a method is not available, the observer should be alert to conditions affecting 
terrestrial refraction. Any observation taken within half an hour after passage of 
a, squall line should be regarded as unreliable. If dip cannot be measured, the effects 
of abnormal conditions can be minimized by observing three bodies differing in azimuth 
by about 120° (or four bodies by 90°, five bodies by 72°, etc.). If the error is constant 
in all directions, its effect is to increase (or possibly to decrease) the size of the closed 
figure formed by the lines of position without altering the position of its center. Hence, 
the size of the figure is not necessarily an indication of the accuracy of the fix. 

Recent evidence accumulated by the Office of Naval Research indicates that dip 
may fluctuate somewhat erratically over a range of at least several tenths of a minute, 
in addition to the slower changes associated with abnormal conditions. This may be 
caused by irregularities in the atmosphere, producing variations in the refraction. 
This effect cannot be removed either by measurement of dip or by observations of 
bodies equally spaced in azimuth, because the dip is likely to change between observa- 
tions. Over a period of several minutes the variation from the mean value can probably 
be considered a random error (art. 2904) and therefore might be reduced by making 
a large number of observations of a single body, and plotting the results on cross- 
section paper in the manner explained in article 1507. 

If land, another ship, or other obstruction is between the observer and his horizon, 
an altitude can be measured by using the water line of the obstruction as a horizontal 
reference, if its distance from the observer is known. In this case the dip is greater 
than that given in the almanacs. Table 22 gives the values to be used. 

Further discussion of refraction is given in article 1613. When abnormal astro- 
nomical refraction occurs, abnormalities in terrestrial refraction can be expected. 

1607. Sea-air temperature difference correction (S).—Under normal atmospheric 
conditions, the temperature and pressure both decrease at standard rates with increase 
in height above the surface. Accordingly, the density of the atmosphere also decreases 
at a standard rate, which is uniform over the height encountered aboard ship. The 
effect of refraction upon dip, as given in the tables, is based upon this standard rate. 
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Usually, the difference between standard and actual conditions is not great enough to 
introduce important errors in the assumption that standard conditions exist. 

However, when there is a difference between sea and air temperatures at the 
surface, the air in contact with the sea is warmed or cooled by the sea water, upsetting 
the normal rate of decrease near the surface. The effect is greater as the temperature 
difference increases. It may extend only a few inches above the surface, or for hundreds 
of feet. Under extreme conditions, if the air is very much colder than the water, the 
surface may steam. The frost smoke rising from the water may obscure the horizon, 
and under the most severe conditions it mav rise to such heights as to interfere with 
visibility. Celestial bodies can be seen, but altitudes cannot be measured with a 
marine sextant because of lack of a horizon. 

Under less extreme conditions, the dip is altered, but observations may seem 
normal. If the water is warmer than the air, the horizon is depressed and dip is 
increased. Under these conditions the measured altitudes are too great. Therefore, 
as a correction to the altitude, the sea-air temperature difference correction is negative 
when the water is warmer than the air. When the air is warmer, the reverse is true, 
and the altitude correction is positive. 

Various attempts have been made to establish a simple relationship between the 
sea-air temperature difference and the correction, but the results reported by different 
investigators differ considerably. This is due, in part, to difference of opinion as to 
the height and depth at which measurements should be made, difficulties in obtaining 
accurate readings near the surface, variations of temperature differences at the ship 
and along the line of sight to the horizon, and influence of the vessel on temperatures 
in its immediate vicinity. Wind, too, has a considerable effect. On a calm day, the 
lower portion of the atmosphere tends to form in layers, without mixing. If there is 
a strong, gusty wind, turbulence in the air minimizes the effect due to temperature 
difference. Actually, sea temperature serves only to indicate temperature at the 
surface, but temperature gradient in the water may be large, as in the air. Therefore, 
the ideal would seem to be the measurement of air temperature at the surface, and at 
some greater height, since it is the abnormal lapse rate (decrease of air temperature 
with height) that produces the change in normal terrestrial refraction. 

Suggested factors based upon difference between temperature of the sea and air 
vary from about 0/11 per degree Fahrenheit (0'20 per degree Celsius) to 0/21 per 
degree Fahrenheit (0'37 per degree Celsius). The average of these is about 0/16 per 
degree Fahrenheit (0'28 per degree Celsius). Thus, the correction is about one-sixth 
of a minute per degree Fahrenheit, or one minute for each six degrees. The methods 
of measuring sea and air temperature are discussed in article 3712. 

This correction applies to all bodies when the sea horizon is used. However, it 
should be used with caution, and only under conditions which indicate that better 
results will be obtained if it is used. Under normal conditions, it is not used. If 
abnormal conditions are suspected, observations are avoided or considered of question- 
able reliability; or the precautions indicated in article 1606 are used. If allowance for 
abnormal conditions is made by using an altered value of dip, as one obtained by 
Measurement, the sea-sir temperature difference correction is not used. That is, if 
allowance is made for abnormal dip, either the tabulated value of dip is altered or the 
sea-air temperature correction is applied, but not both. 

1608. Wave height correction (W).—Corrections for dip are based upon the as- 
sumption of a calm sea. Waves disturb this condition, causing the surface to be 
alternately raised and lowered. At the horizon, the troughs of waves are usually not 
visible. Through binoculars, irregularities in the line forming the horizon can some- 
times be seen, but observations are made from the tops or nearly the tops of the waves. 
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If it is assumed that the vessel is not raised and lowered by the waves, the line of 
sight to the horizon is raised by waves. Refer to figure 1608. The wavy line repre- 
sents the surface of the sea, with the size of the waves exaggerated. The equivalent 
still water level is shown by the broken line. The line AB is the curved tangent to 
the still water level, representing the line of sight if there were no waves. The line 
AC represents the actual line of sight to the top of a wave. If the slight curvature 


of AB and AC is neglected, the tangent of the wave height correction (CAB) is oC. 


FictrReE 1608.—Effect of wave height on line of sight to horizon. 


In this case, C'B is approximately one-half the wave height, and AB is the distance to 
the horizon, both in feet. That is, AB is the value from table 8 multiplied by 6076.10333 

. if nautical miles are used, or 5,280 if statute miles are used. The increased height 
of the sea decreases this distance slightly, but the decrease is too small to be a considera- 
tion except at low heights of eye or with very high waves. For waves two feet high, the 
correction is 0'2 for a height of eye of seven feet. For waves six feet high, the correction 
is 0'3 for a height of eye of 30 feet. For waves 20 feet high, the correction is 1/3 for 
height of eye of 15 feet, 0'9 for 30 feet, and 0'7 for 50 feet. For waves 40 feet high, 
the correction is 2‘0 at 30 feet, and 1/1 at 80 feet. 

This correction is always positive, and applies to all celestial bodies, but only if 
the sea horizon is used as a reference. Normally, it is not applied because of the 
difficulty of determining (1) wave height at the horizon, and (2) height of eye above 
the equivalent calm level of the sea. Better practice is usually to estimate height of 
eye above the wave tops, allowing for motions of the vessel, and make no correction. 

1609. Sea tilt correction (H).—The height of the sea at any place is affected by the 
density of the sea water, its temperature, and atmospheric pressure. Because of differ- 
ences in these values, the height varies from place to place. This results in tilting of 
the surface of the sea, which is “downhill” from the ridge of high water to that of low 
water. The maximum tilt due to these causes is probably a little more than 175. The 
wave caused by the tides also tilts the sea surface. However, on the open sea, tides 
are seldom more than about two and one-half feet high, and the distance from crest 
to trough is about 5,400 miles, or one-quarter of the great-circle distance around the 
earth. Under these conditions, the maximum tilting of the sea surface due to tides is 
about 07025. This may be increased somewhat by storm waves (art. 3311) or tsunamis 
(art. 3310). In confined waters, particularly in a funnel-shaped area where tides 
enter from the wide end and progress up a narrowing estuary, the error may be very 
much greater, possibly reaching a value of half a minute. The expression tide cor- 
rection may be used instead of ‘“‘sea tilt correction.”’ 

The correction is positive in the direction of high water and negative in the direction 
of low water. Between these directions it is equal approximately to the value in these 
directions multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the wave axis (the line per- 
pendicular to the wave front) and the azimuth of the body. It applies equally to all 
bodies when the visible horizon is used as the reference. In practice it is not applied. 
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1610. Deflection of the vertical (V).—Usually, the direction of gravity is assumed 
to be normal (vertical) to the spheroidal surface of the earth. This assumption is not 
quite correct. Irregularities in density and height of the material making up the 
surface crust of the earth result in slight alterations of the direction of gravity. This 
deflection of the vertical is most apparent near high mountains bordering a deep sea 
(fig. 1610) where an extreme value of more than 1‘1 might be encountered. An 
experienced geodesist can predict the value with an average error of perhaps 50 percent 


FicgurE 1610.—Deflection of the vertical. ABis normal to spheroid. AC is normal to 
geoid. Angle BAC is deflection of the vertical. 


of the true value. On land, deflection of the vertical can be measured by carefully 
determining a highly accurate position by celestial observation, called an astronomical 
position (composed of astronomical latitude and astronomical longitude), and com- 
paring this position with one determined by measurement (either by triangulation or 
trilateration) from a “known” position. Deflection of the vertical is always a relative 
value depending upon the position considered “known.’’ A position expected to be 
relatively free from deflection is usually used as the starting point for a system of 
measurements, and is known as a datum. The North American Datum of 1927, used 
for surveying most of North America, is a station known as Meades Ranch, Kansas. 

It has not been possible to measure deflection of the vertical by means of a single 
observation at sea, due largely to lack of a stable platform and the inability to extend 
triangulation or trilateration to ships at sea, with the required accuracy. However, 
this correction is of interest only when establishing a position relative to a fixed point 
on land, as when a shore-based electronic aid is used. For normal purposes of celestial 
navigation, it is not significant, for it is usually quite small. Moreover, it changes 
gradually from the position of the vessel to the destination, so that as land is approached, 
deflection of the vertical tends to approach the value on shore. 

The shape of the earth, if surface irregularities (mountains, etc.) are neglected, is 
considered a spheroid if deflection of the vertical is neglected, and a geoid if that 
deflection is considered. The surface of the geoid is everywhere perpendicular to the 
direction of gravity. In general, the geoidal surface is higher than the spheroidal 
surface ashore, and lower at sea, as shown in figure 1610. 

Normally, values of deflection of the vertical are not available to the navigator, 
and are not needed by him. In precise work, however, such values for a particular area 
might be furnished. The correction is negative in the direction toward which the 
zenith is deflected, and positive in the opposite direction. In any other direction it is 
equal approximately to the maximum deflection times the cosine of the angle between 
the given direction and the direction of maximum deflection, taking the sign of the 
nearest maximum deflection. It is applicable to all celestial bodies, whether the 
natural sea horizon or an artificial horizon is used. 
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1611. Coriolis correction (Z).—When a body is in motion over the surface of the 
earth, its motion in space is a combination of its motion relative to the earth, and the 
motion of the earth. Because of the rotation of the earth, principally, the path is a 
curved one. As a result, there is an apparent force causing deflection to the right in 
the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemisphere. Because of this 
Coriolis force, ocean currents set in motion by wind flow in a direction to the right 
(northern hemisphere) of the direction in which the wind blows. Wind, too, is de- 
flected. Instead of blowing directly from an area of high pressure to one of low pres- 
sure, and soon neutralizing the pressure difference, it moves toward one side. The 
result is the characteristic circulation around highs and lows. 

The liquid of the bubble chamber of a bubble sextant, and a pendulum, are similarly 
affected, causing them to give a false indication of the vertical (or horizontal). The 
same is true of an artificial horizon. The equation for the deflection is 


Z=2'62 S sin L+ 0/146 S? sin C tan L—5'25 SC’, 


where Z is the Coriolis correction, S the speed over the surface of the earth in units of 
hundreds of knots, L the latitude, C the true course angle, and C’ the rate of change of 
true course angle in degrees per minute. The first term, 2/62 S sin L, corrects for motion 
along a great circle; the second term, 0/146 S? sin C tan L, is an additional correction 
for the difference between motion along a rhumb line, and equivalent motion along a 
great circle; and the third term, 5'25 SC’, is an additional correction for departures 
from the course, being negative (as shown) if the departure is right in the northern 
hemisphere or left in the southern hemisphere. Coriolis corrections (first term only) 
are given on the inside back cover of the Air Almanac. 

Coriolis correction may be either positive or negative, and varies with speed and 
latitude. It applies to all bodies equally, and therefore can be applied to the altitude, 
the assumed position, or even as an adjustment to the plotted line of position or fix. 
If the AP or fix is adjusted, it is moved perpendicular to the course line, to the right in 
the northern hemisphere and to the eft in the southern hemisphere, unless the third 
term is of such magnitude and sign as to make the entire correction negative, when it 
is applied in the opposite direction. If the correction is applied to the altitude, the 
value obtained by formula is multiplied by the sine of the redative azimuth. In the north- 
ern hemisphere, the resulting altitude correction is positive if the celestial body is on 
the starboard side, and negative if on the port side. In the southern hemisphere these 
signs are reversed. These signs assume that the value obtained by the formula is posi- 
tive. If it is negative, all signs are reversed. 

At ship speeds, the Coriolis correction is not large, unless the vessel is yawing con- 
siderably. For a ship steaming at 20 knots on a steady course of 090° at latitude 40°, 
the maximum Coriolis correction is 0'3 for a celestial body which is abeam. Accelera- 
tion error due to rolling and pitching of the vessel is usually much greater than this, 
and is the principal reason why bubble or pendulum sextants are not often used 
aboard ship, as indicated in article 1513. 

There is no Coriolis correction when the visible horizon is the horizontal reference. 

1612. Acceleration correction (C).—If an artificial horizon-sextant with a bubble 
or pendulum is used, the liquid of the bubble chamber or the pendulum is affected 
by all accelerations of the instrument. The same is true of the free surface of the 
liquid of an artificial horizon. With high accelerations such as those due to rolling 
and pitching of a vessel, or changes of course or speed, the error can be very large. 
It is for this reason that such instruments are not customarily used aboard ship. Under 
normal conditions at sea the navigator does not have the information needed to compute 
the correction. The error is minimized by making observations at the center of roll 
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and pitch of the ship, or averaging the values taken at both ends of a roll or pitch. 
Observations should not be made during a turn or when the speed is being changed. 
Even with these precautions the error is usually unacceptably large except with an 
almost flat, calm sea. The effect on the level of the sea surface due to accelerations 
of the earth in its rotation or revolution is considered negligible. 

The correction may be either positive or negative, and applies equally to all 
bodies observed with a bubble or pendulum sextant. 

1613. Refraction (R).—Light, or other radiant energy, is assumed to travel 
in a straight line at uniform speed, if the medium in which it is traveling has uniform 
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FiaureE 1613a.—No refraction oc- 
curs when light enters denser 
medium normal to the surface. 


Figure 1613b.—A rav entering a 
denser medium at an oblique 
angle is bent toward the normal. 


properties. But if light enters a medium of different properties, particularly if the 
density is different, the speed of light changes somewhat. Light from a single point 
source travels outward in all directions, in an expanding sphere. At great distances, 
a small part of the surface of this sphere can be considered flat, and light continuing to 
emanate from the source can be considered similar to a series of waves, in some re- 
spects resembling the ocean waves encountered at sea. If these light ‘“‘waves’’ enter 
& more dense medium, as when they pass from air into water, the speed decreases. 
If the light is traveling in a direction perpendicular to the surface separating the two 
media (in this case vertically downward), all parts of each wave front enter the new 
medium at the same time, and so all parts change speed together, as shown in figure 
1613a. But if the light enters the more dense medium at an oblique angle, as shown 
in figure 1613b, the change in speed occurs progressively along the wave front as the 
different parts enter the more dense medium. This results in a change in the di- 
rection of travel, asshown. This change in direction of motion is called refraction. If light 
enters a more dense medium, it is refracted toward the normal (NN’), as in figure 1613b. 
If it enters a less dense medium, it is refracted away from the normal, as light traveling 
in the opposite direction to that shown in figure 1613b. 

The amount of the change in direction is directly proportional to the angle between 
the direction of travel and the normal (angle ABN in figure 1613b). The ratio of this 
angle to the similar angle after refraction takes place (angle CBN’ in figure 1613b) 
is constant, so that as one increases, the other increases at the same rate. Hence, 
the difference between them (the change in direction) also increases at the same rate. 
Therefore, if the incident ray (AB) is nearly parallel to the surface at which refraction 
takes place, relatively large amounts of refraction occur. 

The amount of refraction is also directly proportional to the relative speed of travel 
in the two media. Various substances are compared by means of a number called the 
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index of refraction (u), which depends primarily upon the density of the substance. 
In figure 1613b, angle ABN is called the angle of incidence (¢) and angle CBN’ 
the angle of refraction (6). These are related by Snell’s law, which states that the 
sines of the angle of incidence and angle of refraction are inversely proportional to the 
indices of refraction of the substances in which they occur. Thus, if yw, is the index of 
refraction of the substance in which ¢ occurs, and yz» is the index of refraction of the 
substance in which @ occurs 

sin d | Be 

sin 0 wy 

If the index of refraction changes suddenly, as along the surface separating water 
and air (as shown in fig. 1613b), the change in direction is equally sudden. However, 
if a ray of light travels through a medium of gradually changing index of refraction, 
its path is curved, undergoing increased refraction as the index of refraction continues 
to change. This is the situation in the earth’s atmosphere, which generally decreases in 
density with increased height. The gradual change of direction occurring there is 
called atmospheric refraction. The bending of a ray of light traveling from a point 
on or near the surface of the earth, to the eye of the observer, is called terrestrial 
refraction. This affects dip of the horizon, as discussed in article 1606. A ray of 
light entering the atmosphere from outside, as from a star, undergoes 4 similar bending 
called astronomical refraction. 

The effect of astronomical refraction is to make a celestial body appear higher 
in the sky than it otherwise would, as shown in figure 1613c. If a body is in the zenith, 
its light is not refracted, except for a very slight amount when the various layers of 
the atmosphere are not exactly horizontal. As the zenith distance increases, the re- 
fraction becomes greater. At an altitude of 20° it is about 2‘6; at 10°, 5/3; at 5°, 
9‘9; and at the horizon, 34/5. A table of refraction is given on the inside front cover 
and facing page of the Nautical Almanac, in the columns headed ‘Stars and Planets.”’ 
As height above the surface of the earth increases, light from an outside source travels 

through less of the atmosphere, 

» Apparent Position and refraction decreases. At 

y, shipboard heights the difference 
ye is negligible, but at aircraft 


Jo Actual Position heights the change is a consid- 
/ eration. Therefore, the table 
| given on the inside back cover 


> of the Air Almanac is a double- 
entry table. 
The values given in the 
\ tables are for average condi- 
tions. This is called mean 
Figure 1613c.—Astronomical refraction. refraction. A considerable 
amount of research has been con- 
ducted to determine the mean values, the conditions under which values differ from 
the mean, and the amount of such differences. A number of different mean refraction 
tables have been produced. Values in the various tables differ slightly because of dif- 
ferent assumptions, different methods of observation, and different observed results 
under apparently similar conditions. This last source of difference is due primarily to 
the fact that conditions could be determined at the position of the observer, but not 
at various points along the line traveled by the ray of light in passing through the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, the various tables agree very well down to a minimum 
altitude of 2°. Below this, the refraction is erratic, and differences between values 
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in the various tables are not as important as differences between mean and instan- 
taneous values. The values given in the almanac tables are in excellent agreement with 
those actually measured. 

Because of their variability, refraction and dip (also affected by refraction) are 
the principal uncertainties in the accuracy of celestial observations of a careful observer. 
Because of this uncertainty, navigators formerly avoided all observations below some 
arbitrary altitude, usually 15°. While this is still good practice if higher bodies are 
available, the increased knowledge of atmospheric refraction has increased the confi- 
dence with which navigators can use lower sights. There is little reason for lack of 
confidence in sights as low as 5°. Below this, other available corrections should be 
applied (art. 1632). If altitudes below 2° are used, larger probable errors should be 
anticipated, even with the use of additional corrections. Generally, the error in tabu- 
lated refraction should not exceed two or three minutes, even at the horizon. However, 
a knowledge of conditions affecting refraction is helpful in determining the confidence 
to be placed in such observations. Since refraction elevates both the celestial body and 
the visible horizon, the error due to abnormal refraction is minimized if the visible 
horizon is used as a reference. 

The atmosphere contains many irregularities which are erratic in their influence 
upon refraction. Normally, the navigator has not the information needed to correct 
for such conditions, but only to recognize their existence. As indicated in article 1606, 
observations made within half an hour after passage of a squall might be considerably 
in error. The passage of any front might have a similar effect. A temperature inver- 
sion (art. 3815) may upset normal refraction. Abnormal values may be expected when 
there is a large difference between the temperature of the sea and air. With an absence 
of wind, the air tends to form in layers. When this condition becomes extreme, mirage 
effects occur. Sometimes the rising or setting sun or moon appears distorted. Multiple 
horizons may appear, and other ships or islands may seem to float a short distance 
above the water. Under any such conditions large errors in refraction might be encountered. 

Conditions causing abnormal refraction can be expected to occur with considerable 
frequency in the vicinity of the Grand Banks, along the west coast of Africa from 
Mogador to Cap Blanc and from the Congo to the Cape of Good Hope, in the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and over ice-free water in polar regions. Abnormal refraction 
may be encountered when offshore winds blow from high, snow-covered mountains to 
nearby tropical seas, as along the west coast of South America; where cold water from 
large rivers such as the Mississippi flows into warm sea water; when a strong current 
flows past a bay or coast, causing colder water to be drawn to the surface, as in the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro and Santos, and along the Atlantic coast of Africa between Cape 
Palmas and Cape Three Points during the time of the southwest monsoon; and along 
the east coast of Africa in the vicinity of Capo Guardafui during the summer. In the 
temperate zones abnormal refraction is most common during the spring and summer. 

Of the more systematic errors which affect refraction, two can be evaluated, and 
corrections applied. These are for air temperature (art. 1614) and atmospheric pres- 
sure (art. 1615). However, these corrections are based upon assumed standard gradients 
(changes) with height. Temperature gradients are known to vary with type of weather, 
time of day, season, etc., as well as in a more irregular manner. The various layers of 
the atmosphere are assumed to be horizontal to the surface, but this is not always the 
situation. When they tilt, refraction changes. No correction for this cause is available. 

Humidity has a relatively slight effect on refraction. In completely dry air, 
astronomical refraction at the horizon (sometimes called horizontal refraction) is 
perhaps 0/1 greater than the tabulated value. In very moist air, sometimes encountered 
in the tropics, the maximum refraction might possibly decrease by as much as 0'2. 
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Wind speed is believed to have some effect upon refraction and dip. Apparently, 
refraction increases as wind speed becomes greater, the amount of change increasing 
in direct proportion to the square of the wind speed. At 20 knots the change is believed 
to be about 071 at the horizon, and 0715 at altitude 2°. At 30 knots these values are 
approximately doubled. 

Latitude has a slight effect upon refraction because of the decrease in the radius 
of the earth and the increase of gravity as latitude increases. Both radius and gravity 
affect density of the atmosphere, and hence refraction. Because of this, mean horizontal 
refraction is decreased about 0'2 to 0°3 at the equator, and increased about an equal 
amount at the poles. For nermal altitudes the change is negligible. 

Azimuth may have an effect at some locations. The reason for this is not entirely 
clear, but is believed to be due to a somewhat permanent tilt of certain atmospheric 
lavers. A series of observations at a location in Germany indicated a difference of as 
much as 0/5 between northerly and southerly observations of 0° altitude. At altitude 2° 
the difference was only 3”. The navigator normally does not have information required 
to apply such a correction, nor is it of navigational significance at normal altitudes. 
However, differences should be anticipated when the appearance of the horizon varies 
with azimuth, or large sea temperature differences exist within a few miles, as near the 
edge of the Gulf Stream. The same might be true near land, particularly in the tropics. 

Dispersion of light of various colors results in light from blue stars being refracted 
more than light from red stars. At the horizon the maximum correction would be 
about 2” for blue stars, and 8” forred stars. At 5° the amount would be less than one- 
third these values. 

Errors in the tables due to incorrect assumptions are probably too small to be of 
practical interest to the navigator. If increased knowledge indicates errors exist in 
the tables, corrected values will undoubtedly be provided. 

Since refraction causes celestial bodies to appear elevated in the sky, they are 
above the horizon longer than they otherwise would be. The mean diameter of the 
sun and moon are each about 32’, and horizontal refraction is 34/5. Therefore, the 
entire sun or moon is actually below the visible horizon when the lower limb appears 
tangent to the horizon. The effect of dip is to further increase the time above the 
horizon. Near the horizon the sun and moon appear flattened because of the rapid 
change of refraction with altitude, the lower limb being raised by refraction to a greater 
extent than the upper limb. 

As a correction to sextant altitudes, refraction is negative because it causes the 
measured altitude to be too great. It decreases with increased altitude, and applies to 
all celestial bodies, regardless of sextant or horizon used. 

1614. Air temperature correction (T).—The Nautical Almanac refraction table is 
based upon an air temperature of 50°F (10°C) at the surface of the earth. At other 
temperatures the refraction differs somewhat, becoming greater at lower temperatures, 
and less at higher temperatures. Table 23 provides the correction to be applied to 
the altitude to correct for this condition. If preferred, this correction can be applied 
with reversed sign to the refraction from the almanac, and a single refraction applied to 
the altitude. A combined correction for nonstandard air temperature and nonstandard 
atmospheric pressure (art. 1615) is given on page A4 of the Nautuxal Almanac. The 
correction for air temperature varies with the temperature of the air and the altitude 
of the celestial body, and applies to all celestial bodies, regardless of the method of 
observation. However, except for extreme temperatures or low altitudes, this correc- 
tion is not usually applied unless results of unusual accuracy are desired. 

1615. Atmospheric pressure correction (B).—The Nautical Almanac refraction 

table is based upon an atmospheric pressure of 29.83 inches of mercury (1010 millibars) 
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at sea level. At other pressures the refraction differs, becoming greater as pressure in- 
creases, and smaller as it decreases. Table 24 provides the correction to be applied to 
the altitude for this condition. A combined correction for nonstandard air tempera- 
ture (art. 1614) and nonstandard atmospheric pressure is given on page A4 of the 
Nautical Almanac. If the correction is to be applied to the refraction, reverse the 
sign. This correction varies with atmospheric pressure and altitude of the celestial 
body, and is applicable to all celestial bodies, regardless of the method of observation. 
However, except for extreme pressures or low altitudes, this correction is not usually 
applied unless results of unusual accuracy are desired. 

1616. Irradiation correction (J).—When a bright surface is adjacent to a darker 
one, an optical illusion takes place and the bright area appears to be larger than 
is actually the case. This is called irradiation. Thus, when the sky is considerably 
brighter than the water, the horizon appears slightly depressed. The apparent diameter 
of the sun is increased slightly by irradiation, and the bright stars appear to have a 
measurable diameter. Opinions differ on the need for a sextant altitude correction for 
irradiation. It is probable that during twilight there is insufficient contrast between 
sky and water to warrant the use of a correction. During the day a slight apparent 
depression of the horizon may occur. Altitudes of the lower limb of the sun should 
not be altered because the irradiation effect of sun and horizon are in the same direction 
and cancel out, approximately. The effect on the upper limb, however, is opposite to 
that on the horizon. The table of upper limb corrections of the sun given on the 
inside front cover and facing page of the Nautical Almanac includes an irradiation cor- 
rection of (—)1‘2, half for the apparent lowering of the horizon, and half for the 
apparent raising of the upper limb. No irradiation correction is given for bodies other 
than the sun. Thus, in terms of available corrections, irradiation is negative, is essen- 
tially constant, and applies only to the upper limb of the sun when the visible horizon 
is used as the reference. If an artificial horizon is used, it applies to either limb. 

1617. Semidiameter (SD) of a celestial body is half the angle, at the observer’s 
eye, subtended by the visible disk of the body. The position of the lower or upper 
limb of the sun or moon with respect to the visible horizon can be judged with greater 
precision than that of the center of the body. For this reason it is customary, when 
using &@ marine sextant and the visible horizon, to observe one of the limbs of these two 
bodies, and apply a correction for semidiameter. Normally, the lower limb is used if 
it is visible. In the case of a gibbous or crescent moon, however, only the upper limb 
may be available. 

The semidiameter of the sun varies from a little less than 15‘8 early in July, when 
the earth is at its greatest distance from the sun, to nearly 16‘3 early in January, when 
the earth is nearest the sun. In the Nautical Almanac the semidiameter of the sun at 
GMT 12° on the middle day of each page opening of the daily page section is given to 
the nearest 0/1 at the bottom of the sun’s GHA column. The altitude correction tables 
of the sun, given on the inside front cover and facing page, are divided into two parts, 
to be used during different periods of the vear. The mean semidiameter of each period 
is included in the tables of both upper and lower limb corrections. The semidiameter 
each day is listed to the nearest 0701 in the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 
In the Air Almanac the semidiameter to the nearest whole minute (always 16’) is given 
near the lower right-hand corner of each odd-numbered daily page. 

The moon undergoes a similar change in semidiameter as its distance from the 
earth varies. However, because of the greater eccentricity of the moon’s orbit than 
that of earth, the variation in semidiameter is also greater, varying between about 
14'7 and 16‘8. The variation is more rapid, partly because of the greater spread of 
values, but principally because the moon completes its revolution in approximately 
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one month, while the earth makes one revolution per year. In the Nautical Almanac, 
semidiameter of the moon at 12" each day is given to the nearest 0/1 at the bottom of 
the moon data columns. The correction for semidiameter of the moon is included in 
the corrections given on the inside back cover and facing page. In the Air Almanae, 
semidiameter is given to the nearest whole minute, being shown on the daily pages, 
immediately below the value for the sun. The semidiameter at intervals of half a day 
is given to the nearest 0701 in the American E’phemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

The navigational planets have small semidiameters. For Venus it varies between 
about 5” and 32”; for Mars, 2°7 to 12°6; for Jupiter, 16” to 25”; and for Saturn, 7” 
to 10”. The value for any date is given in the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, but not in the Nautical Almanac or Air Almanac because the apparent centers 
of these bodies are customarily observed. 

Stars have no measurable semidiameter. 

The computed altitude of a body refers to the center of that body, since the coordi- 
nates listed in the almanacs are for the center. If the lower limb is observed, the sextant 
altitude is less than the altitude of the center of the body, and hence the correction is 
positive. If the upper limb is observed, the correction is negative. The correction 
does not apply when the center of the body is observed, which is usually the case when 
an artificial-horizon sextant is used. With a marine sextant and either the natural or 
an artificial horizon, semidiameter is customarily applied to observations of the sun 
and moon, but not other celestial bodies. 

1618. Phase correction (F).—Because of phase (art. 1423), the actual centers of 
planets and the moon may differ somewhat from the apparent centers. Average cor- 
rections for this difference are included in the additional corrections for Venus and 
Mars given on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. They should be applied 
only when these bodies are observed during twilight. At other times the magnitude 
and even the sign of the correction might differ from those tabulated, because of a 
different relationship between the body and the horizon. The phase correction for 
navigational planets other than Venus and Mars is too small to be significant. 

A phase correction may apply to observations of the moon if the apparent center 
of the body is observed, as with an artificial-horizon sextant. However, no provision 
is made for a correction in this case; the need for it can be avoided by observing one of 
the limbs of the body. 

Phase correction does not apply to observations of the sun or stars. 

1619. Augmentation (A).—As indicated in article 1617, semidiameter changes 
with distance of the celestial body from the observer, becoming greater as the distance 
decreases. The semidiameter given in the ephemeris and used in the almanacs is 
for a fictitious observer at the center of the earth. If the celestial body is on the actual 
observer’s horizon, its distance is approximately the same as from the center of the 
earth; but if the body is in the zenith, its distance is less by about the radius of the 
earth (fig. 1412). Therefore, the semidiameter increases as the altitude becomes 
greater. This increase is called augmentation. For the moon, the augmentation 
from horizon to zenith is about 0'3 at the mean distance of the moon. At perigee 
it is about 2” greater, and at apogee about 2” less. Augmentation of the sun from 
horizon to zenith is about 1/24 of one second of arc. For planets it is correspondingly 
small, varying with the positions of the planets and the earth in their orbits. At any 
altitude the augmentation is equal to the sine of the altitude times the value at the zenith. 

Augmentation increases the size of the semidiameter correction, whether positive 
or negative. It is included in the moon correction tables on the inside back cover and 
facing page of the Nautical Almanac. It is not included in the correction tables of 
other bodies or in the Air Almanac tables. 
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1620. Parallax (P) is the difference in apparent position of a point as viewed 
from two different places. If a finger is held upright at arm’s length and the right 
and left eyes closed alternately, the finger appears to move right and left a short dis- 
tance. Similarly, if one of the nearer stars were observed from the earth and from 
the sun, it would appear to change slightly with respect to the background of more 
distant stars. This is called heliocentric parallax or stellar parallax. The nearest 
star has a parallax of less than 1”. Even if the value were greater, no correction to 
sextant altitudes would be needed, for the 
difference would be reflected in the tabulated Z 
position of the body. 

However, positions of celestial bodies 
are given relative to the center of the earth, 
while observations are made from its sur- 
face. The difference in apparent position 
from these two points is called geocentric 
parallax. If a body is in the zenith, at Z 
in figure 1620, there is virtually no parallax, 
for the line from the body to the center of \ 
the earth passes approximately through the 
observer at A. Suppose, however, the moon 
is at M. From A it appears to be along the 
line AM, while at the center of the earth it Figure 1620.—Geocentric parallax. 
would appear to be along OM. The altitude 
at A would be the angle SAM, and that at O the angle COM. Angle COM is equal 
to angle SBM (art. 027), which is exterior to the triangle ABM, and hence equal to 
the sum of angles SAM and AMO (art. 028). 


Since 


ZCOM= ZSBM= ZSAM-+ ZAMO, 
then 
ZLZAMO= ZCOM— ZSAM. 


That is, the angle at the body between lines to the observer and the center of the 
earth is equal to the difference in altitude at the two places. Angle AMO is the geo- 
centric parallax. Since it varies with altitude, it is sometimes called parallax in alti- 
tude (P in A). The maximum value for a visible body occurs when that body is on 
the horizon, at S. At this position the value is called horizontal parallax (HP). 


The sine of horizontal parallax is equal to D where 7 is the radius of the earth, 


and D the distance of the body from the center of the earth. Thus, the sine of the 
horizontal parallax is directly proportional to the radius of the earth, and inversely 
proportional to the distance of the body. Since the earth is an oblate spheroid, and 
not a sphere, the parallax varies slightly over different parts of the earth. The value 
at the equator, called equatorial horizontal parallax, is greatest, and the value at the 
poles, called polar horizontal parallax, is least. The difference is not enough to be of 
practical navigational significance. The parallax in altitude is equal almost exactly to 
the horizontal parallax times the cosine of the altitude (h). That is, 


P in A=HP cos h. 


The moon, being nearest the earth, has the greatest parallax of any celestial body 
used for navigation. The equatorial horizontal parallax at mean distance is 57’02"70. 
As the distance of the moon varies, so does the parallax, becoming greater as the moon 
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approaches closer to the earth, and less as it recedes, horizontal parallax varying several 
minutes each side of the value at mean distance. For the sun, mean equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax, called solar parallax, is 8780. Differences in position on the earth, and 
distance from the sun, have small effect, the maximum variation due to the latter being 
about 0715. Horizontal parallax of the planets varies considerably because of the large 
differences in their distances from the earth. For Venus the value varies between 5” 
and 32”; for Mars, 3” and 24”; for Jupiter, 1” and 2”; and for Saturn, 0°8 and 1°0. 
The geocentric parallax of stars is too small to be measured, even by the most precise 
telescopes, since the value for the nearest star is only 0700003. 

Daily values of horizontal parallax for the sun, moon, and planets are given in the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, to a precision of 0701. In the Nautical 
Almanac, mean values for the sun are included in the two sun correction tables given on 
the inside front cover and facing page. Horizontal parallax of the moon is tabulated at 
intervals of one hour on the daily pages. This value is used to enter the lower part of 
the moon correction tables on the inside back cover and facing page. The additional 
corrections for Venus and Mars given on the inside front cover are partly for parallax. 
No correction is given for parallax of Jupiter and Saturn. The Air Almanac, giving 
values only to the nearest whole minute of arc, includes parallax corrections only 
forthemoon. ‘These values are given in the ‘“Moon’s P in A”’ column on the right-hand 
daily page. 

Because of geocentric parallax, a body appears too low in the sky. Therefore, 
the correction is always positive. It applies regardless of the method of observation. 

1621. Summary of corrections.—The essential information regarding the ap- 
plication of the various corrections may be tabulated as shown below. In the ‘‘Bodies’”’ 
column, the symbols are: ©, sun; €, moon; P, planets; yx, stars. In the ‘“Sextants’’ 
column, M refers to a marine sextant with visible horizon, A refers to a marine sextant 
with artificial horizon, and B refers to an artificial-horizon sextant. The tabulation 
assumes that completely accurate results are desired and that corrections are to be made 
in the usual manner, where they are available. Some of the entries need qualification, 
which may be found in the preceding articles. 


Correction Symbol Sign Increases with Bodies Seztants Source 
Instrument I + changing altitude ©, ¢€,P, * M, A,B sextant box 
Index IC + constant ©, ©, P, % M, A,B measurement 
Personal PC + _— constant ©, €,P, * M, A,B measurement 
Tilt N — greater tilt angle ©0,€,P,* M computation 
Dip D -— _ higher height of eye O,€,P,* M almanacs 
Sea-air temp. diff. S + greater temp. diff. 0o,€,P,* M computation 
Wave height W + higher waves ©o,c,P,* M computation 
Sea tilt H + greater tilt of surface 0,¢€,P,* M computation 
Deflection of vert. V + position, azimuth ©,C€,P, *% M,A,B_ geodesist 
Coriolis Z + higher lat., greaterspeed ©, €, P, % A,B Air Almanac 
Acceleration C + greater acceleration ©,¢€,P, * A,B computation 
Refraction R — lower altitude ©,¢€,P, * MM, A,B almanacs 
Air temp. T + greaterdiff. from 50°F ©, ¢€,P, % M, A,B almanacs, 

table 23 
Atmospheric B + greater diff. from 29.83 ©, €, P, % M, A,B Nautical 
pressure inches of mercury Almanac, 
table 24 
Irradiation J — constant © M,A Nautical 
Almanac 
Semidiameter SD + _lesserdist.fromearth 0, C€ M, A almanacs 
Phase F + phase P M, A,B Nautical 
Almanac 
Augmentation A + higher altitude Cc M, A Nautical 
Almanac 
Parallax Pp + lower altitude O,¢,P M, A, B- almanacs 
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These corrections can be considered to fall into five groups: 

1. Corrections for inaccuracies in reading. Instrument correction, index correc- 
tion*, personal correction, and tilt correction. 

2. Corrections for vnaccuracies in reference level. Dip*, sea-air temperature differ- 
ence, wave height, sea tilt, deflection of the vertical, Coriolis, acceleration. 

3. Corrections for bending of ray of light from body. Refraction*, air temperature, 
atmospheric pressure. 

4. Adjustment to equivalent reading at center of body. Irradiation, semidiameter’*, 
phase, augmentation. 

5. Adjustment to equivalent reading at center of earth. Parallax’. 

In the ordinary practice of seamen, extreme accuracy is not required, and only 
the principal correction of each group is applied (except that irradiation is applied for 
the upper limb of the sun, and augmentation for the moon). These principal correc- 
tions are indicated by asterisks. For low altitudes, additional corrections are applied, 
as indicated in article 1632. 

1622. Order of applying corrections.—For purposes of ordinary navigation, sex- 
tant altitudes can be applied in any order desired, using sextant altitude for the enter- 
ing argument whenever altitude is required. This practice is not strictly accurate, 
but for altitudes usually observed, the error thus introduced is too small to be of 
practical significance. When extreme accuracy is desired, however, or at low altitudes, 
where small changes in altitude result in significant changes in correction, the order 
of applying corrections is important. Corrections from the first two groups of article 
1621 are applied to sextant altitude (hs) to obtain rectified altitude (hr), called ‘ap- 
parent altitude’”’ by astronomers, which is then used as an entering argument for obtain- 
ing corrections of the third group. For strictest accuracy, all corrections of the first 
three groups and, in addition, irradiation and semidiameter, should be applied before 
augmentation, and all other corrections before parallax. 

1623. Marine sextant corrections.—As shown in the tabulation of article 1621, 
all corrections except Coriolis and acceleration apply to marine sextant observations 
when the visible horizon is used. Of the five corrections ordinarily used, index cor- 
rection can be eliminated by sextant adjustment (art. 1509), or it can be combined 
with dip in such manner as to eliminate both (art. 1603). Of the remaining three 
corrections, only refraction and parallax apply to planets; and only refraction applies 
to stars. 

1624. Artificial horizon corrections.— When an artificial horizon is used, index 
correction (and any others of the first group of article 1621) is first applied. The 
result is then divided by two. Other corrections are then applied to the result, as 
applicable, in the same manner as for observations using the visible horizon. The 
sun and full moon are normally observed by bringing the lower limb of one image 
tangent to the upper limb of the other image. The lower limb is observed if the 
image seen in the horizon mirror is above the image seen in the artificial horizon, unless 
an inverting telescope is used, when the opposite relationship holds. With a gibbous 
or crescent moon, judgment may be needed to establish the positions of the limbs. 
In some cases better results may be obtained by superimposing one image over the 
other, as with a planet or star. When this is done, the center of the body has been 
observed, and no correction is applied for semidiameter (or irradiation, phase, or aug- 
mentation). If the lower limb of the sun is observed, an irradiation correction of (+) 
1°2 may be applicable, if experience so indicates. There is no correction for dip (or 
Sea-air temperature or wave height) when an artificial horizon is used. 

1625. Artificial-horizon sextant corrections are the same as those for observations 
made by the use of the visible horizon, with two notable exceptions. First, there is 
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no correction for dip (or sea-air temperature difference or wave height), none for semi- 
diameter (or irradiation, phase, or augmentation), and usually none for index correc- 
tion (or instrument correction). Second, because of the lower accuracy normally obtain- 
able by artificial-horizon sextant, corrections are normally made only to the nearest 
whole minute of arc. As a result of these differences, refraction is the only correction 
normally applied, except in the case of the moon, where parallax is also applied. 
Many air navigators, principal users of artificial-horizon sextants, avoid altitudes 
below 20° and accept the error introduced by refraction, so that no correction is needed. 
As flight altitudes increase, the error thus introduced becomes correspondingly smaller. 
However, at modern aircraft speeds, Coriolis correction 1s of increased importance. 

1626. Corrections by American Nautical Almanac.—In the Nautical Almanac, 
certain corrections or parts of corrections are combined. Index correction, of course, 
is not included because this depends upon adjustment of the sextant. The various 
correction tables are as follows: 

‘“‘Sun,’’ on the inside front cover and facing page, gives mean refraction, mean 
semidiameter for each of two periods during the year, and mean solar parallax. Irradia- 
tion is also included in the upper limb corrections, given in separate columns from lower 
limb corrections. The table on the inside front cover, and repeated on the loose book- 
mark, is of the critical type, with altitude as the entering value. Thus, a tabulated 
correction applies to any value of altitude between that given half a line above it and 
that half a line below it. If an exact tabulated altitude 1s used to enter the table, the 
correction half a line above it should be used. In ordinary navigation, index correction, 
dip, and the correction from this table are needed for correcting marine sextant observa- 
tions of the sun. For low altitudes or extremes of temperature or atmospheric pressure, 
a correction from the table on almanac page A4 (or tables 23 and 24 of this volume) 
should be applied. 

“Stars and planets,” on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, 
gives mean refraction only, for the main tabulation. This is a critical type table, with 
altitude as the entering argument. The correction is always negative. In ordinary 
navigation, index correction, dip, and the correction from this table are the only ones 
needed for stars and the planets Jupiter and Saturn. For Venus and Mars, an additional 
correction for parallax and phase is given to the right of the main tabulation. The 
entering altitudes are limited to those occurring during twilight. If observations are 
made at other times, this additional correction should not be applied even though the 
altitude may fall within the tabulated range. 

“Dip,” on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, is for dip of 
the horizon. An abbreviated dip table is also given on the page facing the inside back 
cover. The tables are of the critical type, and the entering argument is the height of 
the observer’s eye, in feet, above the surface of the sea. The correction, always nega- 
tive, applies to all observations made with the visible sea horizon as a reference. 

“Additional Correction Tables’’ for nonstandard conditions, given on almanac page 
A4, provides an additional correction for nonstandard temperature and atmospheric 
pressure. The sign of each correction is indicated. Equivalent information is given, 
with increased range of entering values, in tables 23 and 24 of this volume. 

“Altitude Correction Tables—Moon,”’ on the inside back cover and facing page, 
gives mean refraction, semidiameter, augmentation, and parallax. The entering 
argument is altitude for the upper portion of the table, and altitude and horizontal 
parallax for the lower portion. The combined correction is always positive, but 30’ is 
to be subtracted from the altitude of the upper limb. In ordinary navigation, index 
correction, dip, and the correction from this table are needed in correcting marine 
sextant observations of the moon. 
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The various separate corrections available from the Nautical Almanac can be found 
as follows: 

Dip. Dip table on inside front cover and repeated on loose bookmark, and on the 
page facing the inside back cover. 

Refraction. Mean refraction from ‘‘Stars and Planets” table on inside front cover 
and repeated on loose bookmark, and on the facing page. 

Irradiation. A value of (—) 1/2 1s included in the tables of corrections for the upper 
limb of the sun, given on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, 
and on the facing page, to allow (—) 0‘6 for the upper limb and (—) 0°6 for the horizon. 

Semidiameter. For the sun, the semidiameter for the middle day of each page 
opening of this daily page section is given at the bottom of the sun GHA column. 
For the moon, semidiameter for each day is given at the bottom of the moon data 
columns. The values given are for GMT 1200 on the dates indicated. 

Parallaz. For the sun, parallax in altitude can be considered 0/1 for altitudes 0° to 
70°07’, and 0/0 for higher altitudes, with negligible error. This is based upon the mean 
value of 8°80. For the moon, horizontal parallax each hour is tabulated on the daily 
pages. Parallax in altitude is this value multiplied by the cosine of the altitude. 

If artificial-horizon sextant altitudes of the sun or moon are corrected by Nautical 
Almanac, the upper and lower limb corrections can be found and the average computed. 

1627. Corrections by Air Almanac.—In the Air Almanac, various corrections 
are given separately in critical type tables, to the nearest whole minute (nearest two or 
five minutes of refraction for low altitudes), as follows: | 

Dip. Outside back cover. 

Refraction. Inside back cover. Aboard ship use the values for zero height. A 
special table for H.O. Pub. No. 218 is given on the page facing the inside back cover. 
A dome refraction table for use in aircraft is given on the same page. 

Coriolis. Inside back cover, below the refraction table. 

Air temperature. Inside back cover. This is shown, not as a separate correction, 
but as an adjustment to mean refraction. Instructions for use of the table are given 
on the inside back cover of the Air Almanac. 

Semidiameter. For the sun and moon, on the right-hand daily page, below the 
moon’s P in A. Values given are for GMT 1200. The value given for the sun is 
always 16’. 

Parallax. For the moon, in the P in A table on the right-hand daily page. Hori- 
zontal parallax is the value for 0° altitude. Values given are for GMT 1200. 

1628. Correcting altitudes of the sun.—In the normal practice of navigation, 
sun observations obtained by marine sextant with the visible horizon as reference are 
corrected as shown in the following examples: 

Example 1.—On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—) 2/0, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The hs is 51°28/4. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + 9 - (2) + @ — 
IC 2/0 IC 2’ 
D 6:0 D 6’ 
© 15/2 R 1’ 
sum 15'2 870 SD 16’ 
corr. (+)7/2 sum 16’ 9’ 
hs 51°28'4 corr. (+) 7’ 
Ho 51°35‘'6 hs 51°28’ 
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Example 2.—On June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (+) 1/0, from a height of eye of 45 feet. The hs is 32°47/9. 
Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + 5 — (2) + 6 - 

IC 1/0 IC 1’ 
D 6/5 D v 
‘o) 18°5 R Zz 
sum 1/0 25/0 SD 16’ 
corr. (—)24‘0 sum 1’ 25’ 
hs 32°47°9 corr (—) 24’ 
Ho 32°23 /9 hs 32°48’ 
Ho 32°24’ 


A convenient work form is helpful in the solution. Once the form is prepared, the 
corrections can be entered in any order desired. The symbols Q@ and © are used for 
the corrections from the sun table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. 
If additional corrections are used, they are included in the same manner as those shown. 
Observations by artificial horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude 
observations and back sights, are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

1629. Correcting altitudes of the moon.— Moon observations by marine sextant with 
the visible horizon as reference are normally corrected as shown in the following examples: 

Example 1.—At about GMT 1100 on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is 
observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)3/2, from a height of eye of 32 
feet. The hs is 18°04’6. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) ee ces (2) J. = 
IC 3/2 IC 3’ 
D 5/5 D 6’ 
C 62°55 R 3’ 
L 6:7 SD 16’ 
sum 72/4 5/5 P 56’ 
corr. (+)1°06/9 sum 75’ 9’ 
hs 18°04'6 corr. (+)1°06’ 
Ho 19°11'5 hs 18°05’ 
Ho 19°11’ 


Example 2.—At about GMT 0900 on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is 
observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1‘6, from a height of eye of 70 


feet. The hs is 66°47/3. 


Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) eC 
IC 1'6 
D 8/1 
C 33/0 
U- 3/8 
add’l 30/0 


sum 36/8 39/7 
corr. (—)2°9 
hs 66°47/3 
Ho 66°44/4 


(2) ee Cees 
IC 2’ 
D 8’ 
R eae 
SD 16’ 
P 23’ 
sum 23’ 26’ 
corr (—) 3’ 
hs 66°47’ 
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The typical work forms shown are useful in problems of this type. The symbol € 
is used for the correction from the upper part of the moon correction table on the inside 
back cover, and facing page, of the Nautical Almanac. The symbols L and U are used 
for the corrections from the lower part of this table. Observations by artificial horizon, 
and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observations and back sights, are 
discussed elsewhere in this chapter, as are additional corrections for use when unusual 
accuracy is desired. 

1630. Correcting altitudes of planets.—When Venus and Mars are observed by 
marine sextant using the visible horizon as reference, sextant altitudes are normally 
corrected as shown in the following example: 

Example—On May 19, 1958, Venus is observed with a marine sextant having no 
IC, from a height of eye of 28 feet. The hs 1s 44°21°'3. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + V— (2) + Vo — 
IC — — IC — — 
D 5/1 D 5’ 
¥-P 1/0 R 1’ 
add’l 0'2 sum — 6’ 
sum 0'2 6/1 corr (—) 6’ 
corr (—) 5:9 hs 44°21’ 
hs 44°21'3 Ho 44°15’ 

Ho 44°15'4 


For Jupiter and Saturn, no additional correction is given. Correction of observa- 
tions of these bodies is the same as corrections of star observations (art. 1631). Work 
forms are useful. The symbol *-P is used for the correction taken from the ‘‘Star- 
Planet” table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. If additional cor- 
rections are to be used, for results of unusual accuracy or low altitudes, they are 
included in the form in the same manner as those shown. Observations by artificial 
horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observations and back sights 
are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

1631. Correcting altitudes of stars.—Star observations by marine sextant, using 
the visible horizon as reference, are normally corrected as shown in the following 
example: 

Example.—Miaplacidus is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1°0, 
from a height of eye of 50 feet. The hs is 27°54!0. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + * - (2) pee: Se 

IC 1/0 IC 1’ 
D 6:9 D 7’ 
w%-P 1/8 R 2’ 
sum 1/0 87 sum 1’ 9’ 
corr. (—)7'7 corr. (—)8’ 
hs 27 °54/0 hs 27°54’ 
Ho 27 °46/3 Ho 27°46’ 


Work forms for such problems are helpful. Additional corrections, used when 
unusual accuracy is desired, are included in the same manner as those shown. Obser- 
vations by artificial horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observa- 
tions and back sights, are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 
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1632. Low altitudes are normally avoided because of large and variable refraction: 
But sometimes these are the only observations available. This is particularly true in 
polar regions, where the sun may be the only celestial body available, and may not 
reach an altitude of more than a few degrees over a considerable period. In lower 
latitudes the sun may appear briefly just before sunset or just after sunrise. Low- 
altitude observations can supply useful information if additional corrections are applied. 
Reliable lines of position can generally be obtained from low-altitude observations, 
but when conditions are abnormal, the errors introduced are generally larger than for 
higher altitudes, and the precautions of article 1613 should be particularly observed. 

In correcting low-altitude observations, which for normal conditions can be defined 
as those less than 5°, first apply corrections from the first two groups of article 1621 to 
obtain rectified altitude (hr), called “apparent altitude” in the almanac. Normally, 
this includes only index correction and dip. Then apply the remaining corrections, 
using rectified altitude when an altitude is needed for entering correction tables. The 
corrections normally applied are mean refraction, air temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, semidiameter (as applicable), and parallax (for the sun and moon). 

In practice, sextant altitudes are corrected in the usual manner, except that addi- 
tional corrections are applied, and the process is divided into two parts. The use of 
rectified altitude for finding parallax introduces an error but this is too small (less 
than 0/1) for practical consideration. If the Nautical Almanac is used, corrections for 
altitudes between the horizon and 10° are given in a noncritical type table on almanac 
page A3. The correction for a negative altitude can be obtained by extrapolation 
without introducing a significant error for values obtained at ship heights of eye. 
A combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction can be obtained from the 
table on almanac page A4. This table is intended for use without interpolation be- 
tween columns. Separate corrections can be obtained from tables 23 and 24 of the 
present volume, which provide interpolated values for greater accuracy. They also 
provide greater range of temperature and atmospheric pressure. 

To correct a low altitude of the sun, then, apply index correction and dip to sextant 
altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, find the 
following corrections and apply them to rectified altitude: 


sun correction (Q or ©), from page A3 of the Nautical Almanac; 

combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 of 
the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 


If the Air Almanac is used, the mean refraction and air temperature corrections 
can be combined by using the factor on the inside back cover. A semidiameter cor- 
tection of 16’ is added if the lower limb is observed, and subtracted if the upper limb 
is observed. Since corrections are to whole minutes only, parallax is not used for the 
sun. In summary, apply index correction and dip to sextant altitude to find rectified 
altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, where needed, apply the following 
corrections to rectified altitude: 


refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Aur 
Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24; 

semidiameter (SD), 16’ (add if lower limb, and subtract if upper limb). 


Example 1.—On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (+) 1/8 from a height of eye of 45 feet. The hs is 1°24/4, air 
temperature 88°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.78 inches. 
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Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution: 
(1) a. @:-= (2) + Q — (3) + Q — 

IC 1'8 IC 1/8 IC 2’ 

D 6'5 D_ 6! D 7’ 
sum 1°8 65 sum 1'8 6/5. sum 2’ (i 
corr. (—)4°7 corr. (—)4°7 corr. (—) 5’ 

hs 1°24/4 hs _ 1°24'4 hs 1°24’ 

hr 1°19/7 hr — 1°19! hr 1°19’ 

© 6:0 Q 6! R 18’ 
TB 2°56 T 1°5 B — 
sum 2:5 6/0 B — SD 16’ 
corr. (—)3°5 sum 1/5 6! sum 16’ 18’ 

hr 1°19/7 corr. (—)4'5 corr. (—) 2’ 

Ho 1°16/2 hr 1°19/7 hr 1°19’ 
Ho 1°15/2 Ho 1°17’ 


The larger intervals given in the Air Almanac refraction table may introduce 
additional error. In this example, the temperature is changed to Celsius (centigrade), 
giving a value of 31°. The factor at a height of 0 feet corresponding to this temperature 
is 0.9. With this and the rectified altitude, the combined refraction and air tempera- 
ture correction is found to be as shown. Approximately the same result would have 
been obtained by correcting for mean refraction (without the factor) and temperature 
(from table 23) separately. 

If the moment at which either limb is tangent to the horizon is noted, an ob- 
servation of 0° altitude has been made without a sextant. 

Example 2.—On June 2, 1958, the sun is observed at sunset as the upper limb 
drops below the horizon, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The air temperature is 
(—)10°F, and atmospheric pressure 30.06 inches. Double extrapolation would 
be needed to solve this problem by the Nautical Almanac. A better solution is provided 
by means of tables 23 and 24. 

Required.—Ho using (1) tables 23 and 24, and (2) Arr Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) zee Dimer (2) PO 
IC — —_— IC — —_ 
D 60 D 6’ 
sum — 6/0 sum — 6’ 
corr. (—)6°0 corr. (—) 6’ 
hs 0°00/0 hs 0°00’ 
hr (—)0°06/0 hr (—)0°06’ 
© 52/6 R 42’ 
fk 4/8 B mae 
B 0°3 SD 16’ 
sum — 5717 sum — 58’ 
corr. (—)57°7 corr. (—) 58’ 
hr (—)0°06‘0 hr (—)0°06’ 
Ho (—)1°03!7 Ho (—)1°04’ 


Corrections are applied algebraically. Therefore, for negative altitudes a negative 
correction 1s numerically added, and a positive correction is numerically subtracted. 
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To correct low altitudes of the moon, apply index correction and dip to sextant 
altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, find the 
following corrections and apply them to rectified altitudes: 


moon correction (C), from inside back cover, and facing page, of Nautical Almanac; 

lower or upper limb correction (L or U), from inside back cover, and facing page, 
of Nautical Almanac; 

additional correction (add’l, (—) 30’, for upper limb observation only); 

combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 
of the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 


If the Air Almanac is used, correct the rectified altitude by applying the following 
corrections: 

refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Air 

Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24; 

semidiameter, from right-hand daily page; 

parallax, from right-hand daily page. 

Example 8—At GMT 17°14727° on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is 
observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The 
hs is 2°35/4, air temperature 63°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.81 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) C= (2) eG (3) 2 ae 
IC — — IC — — IC — — 
D 5'6 D 5'6 D 6’ 
sum — 5'6 sum — 5/6 sum — 6’ 
corr. (—) 5'6 corr (—) 5/6 corr (—) 6’ 
hs 2°35/4 hs 2°35/4 hs 2°35: 
hr 2°29'8 hr 2°29'8 hr 2°29’ 
€ 52°1 C 62/1 R 16’ 

U 4'5 U 415 B — 
add’! 30/0 add’l 30/0 SD 16’ 

TB 0/4 T 0'4 P 59’ 
sum 57/0 30/0 B — sum 59’ 32’ 
corr. (+) 27/0 sum 57/0 30/0 corr. (+) 27’ 
hr 2°29'8 corr. (+) 27°50 hr 2°29’ 
Ho 2°56'8 hr 2°29'8 Ho 2°56’ 


Ho = 2°56'8 

A lower limb solution would be the same, except that an L correction would have 
been used from the Nautical Almanac and there would be no ‘‘add’!l” correction, and 
in the Air Almanac solution the sign of the semidiameter correction would be reversed. 
The moon correction table on the inside back cover, and facing page, of the Nautical 
Almanac extends to a minimum altitude of 0°. The corrections for negative altitudes 
can be found by extrapolation. 

To correct low altitudes of the planets Venus and Mars, apply index correction 
and dip to sextant altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering 
value, find the following corrections and apply them to rectified altitude: 
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star-planet correction (*-P), from page A3 of the Nautical Almanac; 

additional correction (add’l), from page A2 of the Nautical Almanac; 

combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 of 

the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 

If the Air Almanac is used, correct the rectified altitude by applying the following 
corrections: 

refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Air 

Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24. 

Example 4.—On September 28, 1958, Mars is observed with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+) 3/5, from a height of eye of 17 feet. The hs is 4°02‘6, air tem- 
perature 2°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.67 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + M — (2) + M — (3) + M — 

IC 3'5 IC 3/5 IC 4’ 
D 4/0 D 4/0 D 4’ 
sum 3/5 4/0 sum 3/5 4'0 sum 4’ 4’ 
corr. (—)0°5 corr. (—)0°5 corr — 
hs 4°02'6 hs 4°02'6 hs 4°03’ 
hr 4°02/1 hr 4°02/1 hr 4°03’ 
w¥-P 11/7 w-P 11/7 R 14’ 

add’l 073 add’l 0/3 B — 
TB 1/5 T 1/2 sum — 14’ 
sum 0/3 3113/2 B 0/1 corr. (—)14’ 
corr. (—)12°9 sum 0/4 12‘9 hr 4°03’ 
hr 4°02/1 corr. (—)12°5 Ho 3°49’ 

Ho 3°49'2 hr 4°02'1 


Ho = 3°49/6 

The solution for Jupiter and Saturn, and for stars, is identical with that of example 
4, except that the additional correction (phase and parallax) is omitted. 

1633. Back sights.—An altitude measured by facing away from the celestial body 
being observed is called a back sight. It may be used when an obstruction, such as 
another vessel, obscures the horizon under the body; when that horizon is indistinct; 
or when observations are made in both directions, either to determine dip or to avoid 
error due to suspected abnormal dip. Such an observation is possible only when the 
arc of the sextant is sufficiently long to permit measurement of the angle, which is 
the supplement of the altitude. For such an observation of the sun or moon, the 
lower limb is observed when the image is brought below the horizon, appearing as a 
normal upper limb observation, and vice versa. To correct such an altitude, subtract 
it from 180° and reverse the sign of corrections of the first two groups of article 1621 
(normally only index correction and dip). 

Ezxample.—On June 2, 1958, a back sight is taken of the lower limb of the sun, 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2/0, from a height of eye of 24 feet. The 
measured sextant altitude is 118°41/4. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 
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Solution.— 
(1) + QO — (2) + QO — 
IC 2°0 IC 2’ 
D 4'8 D 5’ 
Q 15'4 R 1’ 
sum 22/2 — — SD 16 
corr. (+)22/2 sum 23’ 1’ 
180°—hs 61°18'6 corr. (+) 22’ 
Ho 61°40’8 180°—hs 61°19/ 
Ho 61°41’ 


1634. Correcting horizontal angles.—When a marine sextant is used to measure 
the horizontal angle between two objects, the result is not usually desired to @ precision 
that makes correction necessary, unless the sextant has an unusually large index error. 
However, if precise results are desired, corrections of the first group only of article 
1621 are applied. If a personal error exists, it is not likely to be the same as for 
altitudes. For measuring angles between two objects differing widely in altitude, as 
between two stars, it is not likely that results will be required to such precision that 
additional correction for the third, fourth, and fifth groups of article 1621 will be 
needed. If they are, the method of application can be determined from the principles 
of spherical trigonometry (app. O). In this case, the altitudes of both bodies will also 
be needed. Corrections for the second group of article 1621 are not applicable. 


Problems 


1624. At about GMT 0800 on June 2, 1958, the following bodies are observed 
with marine sextants having an IC of (+)2‘2, using an artificial horizon: sun (lower 
limb) hs 134°33/9, moon (upper limb) hs 77°23/4, Venus hs 98°04'6, Schedar hs 43°24/4. 

Required.—Ho of each observation using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Azr 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Sun Ho 67°33'6, moon Ho 39°11:7, Venus Ho 49°02'6, Schedar 
Ho 21°40'9; (2) sun Ho 67°34’, moon Ho 39°12’, Venus Ho 49°03’, Schedar Ho 21°41’. 

1625. At about GMT 0300 on June 2, 1958, the following bodies are observed with 
bubble sextants having no IC: sun hs 23°51’, moon hs 52°20’, Jupiter hs 63°18’, 
Eltanin hs 24°45’. 

Required.—Ho of each observation using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Azz 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) and (2) Sun Ho 23°49’, moon Ho 52°56’, Jupiter Ho 63°18’, Eltanin 
Ho 24°43’. 

1628a. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (+)1/8, from a height of eye of 34 feet. The hs is 41°34'8. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 41°45'8; (2) Ho 41°46’. 

1628b. On June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 30 feet. The hs is 15°21°7. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 14°56/0; (2) Ho 14°57’. 

1628c. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—)1/3, from a height of eye of 43 feet. Another ship is 
between the observer and the horizon, at a distance of 1.4 miles from the observer. 
The water line of this ship is used as the horizontal reference. The hs is 25°18'2. 
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Required.—Ho using table 22 and (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 25°13'0; (2) Ho 25°13’. 

1629a. At about GMT 2100 on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2'5, from a height of eye of 55 feet. The 
hs is 47°35/5. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 48°20'5; (2) Ho 48°22’. 

1629b. At about GMT 2300 on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)4!/0, from a height of eye of 12 feet. The 
hs is 22°58/3. | 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 23°34!7; (2) Ho 23°35’. 

1630a. On June 18, 1958, Mars is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of 
(+) 2‘2, from a height of eye of 60 feet. The hs is 34°11°7. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nauteal Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 34°05/1; (2) Ho 34°05’. 

1630b. Jupiter is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1‘0, from a 
height of eye of 27 feet. The hs is 11°23/9. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 11°13'2; (2) Ho 11°13’. 

1631. Alpheratz is observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 42 feet. The hs is 38°20/3. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 38°12°8; (2) Ho 38°13’. 

1632a. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—) 2‘3, from a height of eye of 24 feet. The hs is 2°04‘6, air 
temperature 65°F, and atmospheric pressure 30.81 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Avr 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°55'1; (2) Ho 1955/1; (3) Ho 1°56’. 

1632b. On July 2, 1958, the sun is observed as the upper limb drops below the 
horizon at sunset, from a height of eye of 19 feet. The air temperature is 16°F, and 
atmospheric pressure 29.90 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Arr 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho (—)1°01'4; (2) Ho (—)0°59/2; (3) Ho (—)0°58’. 

1632c. At GMT 6°03729° on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)2‘6, from a height of eye of 35 feet. The 
hs is 1°12'6, air temperature (—) 23°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.04 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) tables 23 and 24, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°26'1; (2) Ho 1°24’. 

1632d. At GMT 12°44701° on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)3/2, from a height of eye of 22 feet. The 
hs is 0°24'4, air temperature 40°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.94 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°07!4; (2) Ho 1°07/6; (3) Ho 1°04’. 

1632e. On January 19, 1958, Venus is observed with a marine sextant having an 
IC of (—)0/5, from a height of eye of 31 feet. The hs is 3°29'8, air temperature 55° F, 
and atmospheric pressure 30.15 inches. 
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Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 3°11'3; (2) Ho 3°11'1; (3) Ho 3°11’. 

1632f. Saturn is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)2‘'3, from a 
height of eye of 37 feet. The hs is 4°39/2, air temperature 76° F, and atmospheric 
pressure 28.89 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 4°21'4; (2) Ho 4°21'1; (3) Ho 4°21’. 

1632g. Gienah is observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 44 feet. The hs is 2°46'1, air temperature 35°F, and atmospheric pressure 
29.92 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 2°23/4; (2) Ho 2°23'6; (3) Ho 2°21’. 

1633. On June 2, 1958, a back sight is taken of the lower limb of the sun, with a 
marine sextant having an IC of (+) 1‘7, from a height of eye of 49 feet. The measured 
sextant altitude is 141°04°9. | 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 39°15/0; (2) Ho 39°15’. 

1634. The horizontal angle between two objects is measured with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+)4'0. The measured angle is 85°14'6. 

Required.—Corrected angle. 

Answer.—Corrected angle 85°18°6. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LINES OF POSITION FROM CELESTIAL OBSERVATIONS 


1701. Circles of equal altitude.—For every point on the earth there is a zenith 
(art. 1428) vertically overhead on the celestial sphere (art. 1403). Likewise, every 
point on the celestial sphere is vertically over some terrestrial point, called its geo- 
graphical position (GP). However, since the earth rotates on its axis, causing ap- 
parent rotation of the celestial sphere, the GP of any point on the celestial sphere is 
continually moving to the westward, at the rate of about 15° per hour. If a celestial 
body is changing its apparent position on the celestial sphere, this motion is added 
to that caused by rotation, so that the rates of motion of the GP’s of various bodies 
differ slightly. Further, this motion may not be exactly westward, having a small 
northerly or southerly component as the body changes declination, due either to its 
own proper motion or precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), or a combination of the 
two. 

At any moment the declination of a celestial body is equal to the latitude of its 
GP. The Greenwich hour angle (GHA) of the body, if not greater than 180°, is 
equal to the longitude (west) of the GP. If the GHA is greater than 180°, its ex- 
plement (art. O27) is equal to the longitude (east). Thus, if it is established that a 
body of known coordinates is in the zenith of an observer, the position of the observer 
is known. However, for the celestial bodies used in navigation, this condition rarely 
occurs for any individual observer, and is difficult to determine when it does occur. 

More commonly, the altitude (art. 1428) is measured, and from this the zenith 
distance (art. 1428) can be determined. This value defines a circle on the earth, as 
shown in figure 1701a. Thus, if the observer is one mile from the GP, in any direction, 
he is 1’ from it, and his zenith is 1’ from the celestial body. Anywhere on a circle of one 
mile (1’) radius, with the GP as the center, the zenith distance is 1’. Similarly, if 
the zenith distance is 10°, the observer may be anywhere on a circle (assuming a 
spherical earth) of radius 10X60=600 miles, with the GP as the center. If the zenith 
distance is 30°, the radius is 1,800 miles; if 60°, the radius is 3,600 miles; and if 90° 
(body on the celestial horizon), the radius is 5,400 miles. This is a great circle dividing 
the earth into two hemispheres. Anywhere within that hemisphere having the GP 
as its center the celestial body is above the celestial horizon. Anywhere within the 
opposite hemisphere the body is below the celestial horizon. 

These circles of equal altitude are circles of position, or circular lines of position. 
Two such circles for different celestial bodies, or for the same body at different times, 
may intersect at two points, as shown in figure 1701b. If these circles have radii 
equal to the zenith distances at the observer, the position of the observer is established 
at one of the two intersections. Normally, these intersections are separated by such 
great distances that no question arises as to which represents the position of the ob- 
server. However, uncertainty can be removed if additional altitude circles can be 
established by observation of other celestial bodies. It would be a rare coincidence 
for a third such circle to pass through both intersections of the first two. The third 
observation also serves as a check on the accuracy of the first two. The ambiguity 
might also be resolved by noting the azimuth of either or both of the bodies, for the 
azimuth should be in the same direction as the radius of the circle of position, measured 
at the intersection. 
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1702. Utilizing circles of equal altitude.—For most altitudes conveniently ob- 
served, the plotting of circles of equal altitude involves certain difficulties. Because 
of the long radii of such circles, a chart of very small scale would be needed, and vir- 
tually any chart distortion would introduce some error, unless an azimuthal projection 
(ch. III) centered upon the GP were used, an impractical procedure with a moving 
GP for each body. The appearance of two circles of equal altitude plotted on a 
Mercator chart is shown in figure 1702. 

It has been suggested that the second difficulty, that of distortion, might be over- 
come by plotting directly on a sphere, using equipment designed for this purpose. 
While theoretically sound, this procedure does not overcome the first difficulty, that 
of scale, and has not proved practical. A variation of this has been the use of movable 
arcs, by which a small-scale model of one or more navigational triangles (art. 1433) is 
mechanically produced. The coordinates are carefully measured by means of sliding 
indices controlled by verniers or micrometers. Another variation has been a graphical 
solution based upon the drawing of a diagram according to any of various principles. 
Although a number of mechanical and graphical solutions have been devised, and some 
have proved practical (ch. X XI), none has been generally accepted as superior to the 
commonly-used tabular methods of solution. 
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Fiaure 1701la.—Circles of equal altitude. Figure 1701b.—lIntersections of two circles of 
equal altitude. 


However, as the altitude of a body increases, reducing the zenith distance, both 
distortion and scale difficulties decrease. Also, on a Mercator chart, they decrease 
as the GP approaches the equator. The observation of a celestial body near the zenith 
is difficult, but in the case of the sun no alternative may be available near noon in the 
tropics. Such a situation does provide an easy solution and may permit obtaining of 
a fix from two observations of the same body, with only a few minutes between ob- 
servations. This solution is discussed further in article 2011. 

1703. The line of position—For zenith distances too great to plot conveniently, 
& line of position can be laid down in another manner. 

The altitude of a celestial body may be measured. After appropriate corrections 
are applied, this is called observed altitade (Ho). For the instant of observation, the 
altitude and azimuth at some convenient assumed position (AP) near the actual posi- 
tion of the observer are determined by calculation or equivalent process. The differ- 
ence between this computed altitude (He) and Ho is the altitude difference (a), some- 
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Figure 1702.—Circles of equal altitude on a Mercator chart. 


times called altitude intercept. Since a is the difference in altitude at the assumed 
and actual positions, it is also the difference in zenith distance, and therefore the 
difference in radii of the circles of equal altitude at the two places. The position having 
the greater altitude is on the circle of smaller radius, and hence is closer to the GP of 
the body. In figure 1703a the AP is shown on the inner circle. Hence, Hc is greater 
than Ho. 

The line of position can be plotted by using part of the information within the 
broken circle of figure 1703a, as shown in figure 1703b. First, the AP is plotted. The 
circle of equal altitude through this position is not needed, and is not plotted. From 
the AP the azimuth line is measured toward or away from the GP as appropriate, and 
the altitude difference is measured along this line. At the point thus located, a line is 
drawn perpendicular to the azimuth line. For several miles on each side of the azimuth 
line, this perpendicular can be considered part of the circle of position through the 
observer, as shown in figure 1703a. This perpendicular is the line of position. It is 
labeled with the time of observation above the line, and the name of the celestial body 
below the line, as shown in figure 1703b. : 

For neatness of plot the azimuth line should not be extended beyond the line of 
position or the AP, unless it is extended a short distance in the direction of the body, 
and the symbol of the body observed is shown to indicate whether a “toward” or 
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“away” observation. This 
method is used in the examples 
of H.O. Pub. No. 214. Some 
navigators omit the azimuth 
line, showing only the AP and 
line of position, and using a 


straightedge as a guide for the 
. dividers in measuring the alti- 
\ tude difference. This is good 
practice, for it reduces the num- 
ber of lines on the plotting 
| sheet, and therefore minimizes 
the possibility of making an 
error. However, until one gains 
/ confidence in plotting lines of 
/ position, it is desirable to show 
es the azimuth line. 

For plotting a line of posi- 
tion from a celestial observation, 
then, only the assumed posi- 
tion, altitude difference (with 
an indication of which altitude 
is greater), and azimuth are 
needed. 

The assumed position is chosen somewhat arbitrarily. It may be the dead reck- 
oning position, an estimated position, or any arbitrarily-chosen position nearby. Most 
commonly, however, the assumed latitude (aL) is taken as the nearest whole degree 
of latitude to the DR or EP; and the assumed longitude (ad) is selected so that the 
local hour angle is a whole degree. The location of the line of position is independent 
of the location of the AP (within reasonable limits), assuming only that the altitude 
difference is measured from the AP used for determining Hc. That is, each AP has 
its own altitude difference, depending upon its distance from the line of position. 

The altitude difference, the numerical difference between Hc and Ho, is customarily 
expressed in nautical miles (minutes of arc), and labeled T or A to indicate whether 
the line of position is toward or away from the GP, as measured from the AP: 


Figure 1703a.—The basis for the line of position from 
a celestial observation. 


He 37°51‘'6 He 61°57°3 
Ho 37°43°9 Ho 62°12°7 
a 7.748 a 15.4T 
The azimuth is customarily determined by com- AP 


putation or table at the time of determining He. 
This method of plotting a line of position from a 
celestial observation was suggested by Marcq St.-Hilaire 
(art. 2108), and generally bears his name. It is used 
almost universally by modern navigators. The method 
is based upon knowledge of one point on the line, and 
the direction of the line. Another method of utilizing 
the same principle is to assume the latitude and com- 
pute the longitude at which the line of position crosses 
that parallel (the time sight method, art. 2106), or 
vice versa. When this method is used, the azimuth 
is customarily found separately, from a table or graph. 
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Figure 1703b.—A line of 
from observation of the 
Capella at 0643. 
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A third method is to compute two points on the line of position and draw a straight 
line through them. This line is a chord, rather than a tangent, of the circle of position, 
but in most cases the difference is negligible. This third method was that originally 
proposed by Captain Thomas H. Sumner (art. 131), and for this reason the resulting 
line of position is sometimes called a Sumner line, although the expression may be 
applied to any line of position resulting from celestial observation. 

When celestial navigation is used, plotting is generally done on plotting sheets (art. 
323) published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. These are less expensive than 
charts, and the absence of detail eliminates a possible source of confusion and error. 

1704. Using lines of position from celestial observations.—Like any other line of 
position, one resulting from a celestial observation does not pinpoint the position of 
the craft, but may provide all the information needed to insure safety of the vessel. 
The selection of a celestial body and the time of observation to provide the desired 
information is based upon the fact that the line of position is perpendicular to the 
azimuth line. If the celestial body is on or near the celestial meridian, the line of 
position is a latitude line, indicating the latitude at the time of observation, some- 
times called the observed latitude. Similarly, a body on or near the prime vertical pro- 
vides a longitude line, indicating the observed longitude. One ahead or astern provides 
a speed line, since the line of position is perpendicular to the course, and hence is an 
indication of the speed made good since the last speed line or fix. Similarly, a body 
on the beam provides a course line which indicates to what extent the course is being 
made good. If the azimuth line is perpendicular to a coast line, shoal, or other hazard, 
the line of position indicates the distance of the vessel from the danger. Passage 
parallel to such a danger, or between two of them, might be made safely by means of 
a series of observations of a body on the beam during passage, without fixing the 
position of the vessel. This problem might be simplified by precomputing the sextant 
altitude at intervals during passage, and plotting this versus time on cross-section 
paper, so that sextant altitudes can be compared immediately with the values taken 
from the curve to determine any deviation from the desired track. In a perpendicular 
approach to a coast, the point at which landfall will be made can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy if a body having an azimuth parallel to the beach is observed. 

During twilight, with clear skies, the selection of a celestial body to provide 
desired information is simply a matter of choosing the body with azimuth nearest that 
desired, remembering that bodies having azimuths differing by 180° should provide the 
same line of position. Observation of bodies in opposite directions provides a check, 
and a better one than two observations of the same body, or observations of two bodies 
having nearly the same azimuth, for any constant error in the observations, such as 
might be caused by abnormal dip, can be eliminated by observing bodies on opposite 
azimuths and using a line midway between the two plotted lines of position. 

When a limited number of bodies is available for a considerable period, as during 
daylight, the best time to make an observation to obtain a line of position in a desired 
direction can be determined by means of an azimuth table or diagram, or an inspection 
table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. The azimuth is located, and the corresponding 
meridian angle is recorded. The meridian angle can then be converted to GHA, and 
the time at which this GHA occurs can be determined from the almanac (art. 2104). 

Lines of position can be used for determining an estimated position (art. 1705), or 
they can be advanced or retired (art. 1706) to obtain a fix (art. 1707) or running fix 
(art. 1708). If a single body is available for observation, increased accuracy can 
usually be obtained by making three or more observations, adjusting all lines to a 
common time (art. 1706), and using either the middle line, or the average position of all 
lines. 
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1705. Estimated position.—As indicated in chapter VIII, a dead reckoning (DR) 
position is determined by advancing a known position for courses and distances. In 
the absence of additional information, the DR position is the best estimate of the posi- 
tion of the vessel. However, the expression estimated position (EP) is generally applied 
to one determined by using additional but inconclusive information. If the effects 
of wind and current can be estimated, and these effects have not been considered in 
establishing the DR position, they can be applied separately to establish an EP. As 
each additional item of information is received, an improved estimate might be made. 

A single line of position can 

be useful in establishing an esti- 

1630 EP mated position. If an accurate 
line is obtained, the actual posi- 
tion is somewhere on this line. 
In the absence of better infor- 


EP after observation of sun ; 


6, mation, a perpendicular from 
SC: (a) e e,e 
oe the previous DR position or EP 
es to the line of position establishes 
) 


the new EP, as shown in figure 
1705a. The foot of the perpen- 
dicular from the AP has no sig- 


nificance in this regard, since it 
Figure 1705a.—Estimated positions before and after ob- ig ysed only to locate the line of 


servation of the sun for a line of position, allowing for Gee 
current. position. 


The establishment of a good 
EP is dependent upon accurate interpretation of all information available. Generally, 
such ability can be acquired only by experience. If, in the judgment of the nav- 
igator or captain, the course has been made good, but the speed has been uncertain, 
the best estimate of the position might be at the intersection of the course line and 
the line of position, as shown in figure 1705b. If the speed since the last fix is considered 
accurate, but the course is considered uncertain, the EP might be at the intersection 
of the line of position and an arc centered on the previous fix and of radius equal to 
distance traveled, as shown in figure 1705c. 


1210 FIX 


0700 FIX 


Figure 1705b.—An estimated position when the Figure 1705c.—An estimated position when the 
course and a line of position are considered speed and a line of position are considered 
accurate. . accurate. 


Figure 1705d.—An estimated position when a 
line of position is considered of first accuracy, 
speed of second accuracy, and course of third 
accuracy. 
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More often, neither course nor speed is known to be entirely accurate, but if one 
is considered more accurate than the other, the EP may be located accordingly. Even 
the line of position might properly be considered of questionable accuracy, and some 
estimate of its reliability established. Figure 1705d shows an EP that might be 
established by considering the line of position of greatest but incomplete accuracy, 
the speed of secondary accuracy, and the course as least accurate. 

The expression most probable position (MPP) is sometimes used as the equivalent 
of estimated position. However, the former is of somewhat broader application, since 
it may apply equally well to establishment of the fix when more than two lines of 
position are available. 

Further discussion of navigational accuracy is included in chapter X XIX. 

1706. Advancing and retiring lines of position.—For a stationary observer, lines 
of position resulting from observations made at different times are equally applicable 
without adjustment. However, for a moving observer, as one aboard a vessel underway 
at sea, any line of position (except a course line) applies only to the position at the time 
of observation. If lines resulting from observations made at different times are to be 
utilized for determining position, they should be adjusted for the motion of the observer 
between observations. 

A line of position resulting from observation of a celestial body can be advanced 
or retired in the same manner as other lines of position (ch. CX), by selecting any 
point associated with the line of position and running it forward or backward by dead 
reckoning, or by estimate. For most accurate results, the best estimate of course and 
speed made good (over the bottom) between the time of observation and the time to 
which the line is to be adjusted should be used. Any error in determining these values is 
reflected in the adjusted line of position. However, error in speed does not affect the 
accuracy of an adjusted course line, nor does error in course introduce an appreciable 
error in the accuracy of an adjusted speed line. The time label of an adjusted line of 
position includes both the time of observation and the time to which the line is adjusted. 

As in the case of a line of position resulting from observation of the bearing of an 
identifiable, charted object (art. 904), the number of lines on the chart can be kept 
to a minimum, reducing the possibility of confusion, by adjusting the point from which 
the line is drawn. In the case of celestial navigation, this is the assumed position. 
This method applies equally well to all observations, and avoids some possible dif- 
ficulty which might arise in advancing a line of position nearly parallel to the course 
line. When the AP is advanced or retired, the initial line of position need not be 
drawn unless it serves some useful purpose. 

1707. The fix.—The common intersection of two or more lines of position con- 
stitutes a fix, regardless of the source of the position lines, provided only that the lines 
are based upon simultaneous observations. Celestial observations are seldom simul- 
taneous because all sights of a group are customarily taken by a single observer, usually 
the navigator. If observations are made a few minutes apart (a round of sights), as 
during a twilight period, all lines are adjusted to a common time, and the position 
is considered a fix, rather than a running fix. Many navigators advance earlier lines 
to the time of the last observation, and consider the fix applicable at this time, as 
shown in figure 1707a. An alternative procedure, which is gaining in acceptance, 18 
to advance earlier sights and retire later ones to an intermediate time, either the time 
of the mid observation or a convenient~time during the period of observation, such 
as a whole, half, or quarter hour. This results in a more accurate and convenient time 
of the fix. In figure 1707b the lines of figure 1707a are adjusted to a common time at 
a whole hour. With any procedure, the time of the fix is the common time to which 
the lines of position are adjusted. | 
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0605 FIX 


AP, AP, AP, 


Ficure 1707a.—A fix obtained by advancing earlier lines of position to the time of the last 
observation. 


In figures 1707a and 1707b the assumed positions are typical of those which might 
be used with a modern method of sight reduction such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 (ch. XX). 
Any position in the vicinity might be used. If the dead reckoning (or estimated) 
position at the time of each observation is used as the assumed position for that sight, 
all sights are plotted from the DR position (or EP) at the time for which the fix is 
desired. If the same AP is used for all sights, the advanced or retired AP’s are along a 
straight line extending in the direction of the course line, the AP corresponding to the 
earliest observation being farthest advanced along this line, and others progressing 
along it in a direction opposite to that of the course. If there is any change of course 
or speed between observations, this should be considered in advancing or retiring a line 
of position, as it would in running forward the dead reckoning. Under normal condi- 
tions, lines of position adjusted for a short interval to obtain a fix are moved by dead 
reckoning, without separate allowance for current. 

Two lines of position provide a fix, but when additional celestial bodies are available, 
it is good practice to observe them. Additional lines serve as a check on the accuracy of 
the first two, and should decrease the error of the fix. However, the increased accuracy 


Figure 1707b.—A fix obtained by adjusting the lines of position of figure 1707a to a 
convenient time during the period of observation. 
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of a fix resulting from a number of lines of position, over that resulting from only 
two, is not great under normal conditions, and the principal reason for the additional 
observations is the increased confidence the navigator has in the reliability of his fix. 

In selecting bodies for observation, one should generally consider azimuth pri- 
marily, and such factors as brightness, altitude, etc., secondarily. Individual cir- 
cumstances, however, may dictate departures from this procedure. During twilight, 
when skies are clear and the entire horizon is good, one generally has ample choice of 
bodies to observe. It is good practice to make several more observations than the 
minimum considered acceptable, so that additional lines of position will be available, 
if needed, to resolve possible ambiguities or confirm doubtful results. 

Sights need not be solved in the order taken. During evening twilight the brightest 
bodies should be observed first, as soon as they can be “brought down’’ successfully 
to the horizon. During morning twilight the reverse is true, the dimmer stars being 
observed while they are still visible. However, with advance planning, one can include 
in the list of bodies to be observed those which should provide the best fix. 

If all observations were precisely correct, in every detail, the resulting lines of 
position would meet at a point. However, this is rarely the case. Three observations 
generally result in lines of position forming a triangle. If this triangle is not more than 
two or three miles on a side under good conditions, and five to ten miles under unfavorable 
conditions, there is normally no reason to suppose that a mistake has been made. Even 
a point fix, however, is not necessarily accurate. An uncorrected error in time, for 
instance, would move the entire fix eastward if early and westward if late, at the rate of 
1’ of longitude for each 4° of error in time. 

With two or four observations, the ideal is to have them crossing at angles of 
90°. With three observations, the ideal is angles of 60°. With three observations it 
is good practice to observe bodies differing in azimuth by 120°, as nearly as possible. 
This provides lines of position crossing at angles of 60°, and, in addition, any constant 
error in altitude is eliminated, serving only to increase or decrease the size of the tri- 
angle, but not affecting the position of its center. If the azimuths differ by 60°, a large 
constant error in altitude would result in a fix outside the triangle, as shown in figure 1707c. 


Ficure 1707c.—A fix from three lines of position, assuming a constant error in altitude. If all lines 
are moved away (in this case) from the bodies observed, they would meet in a point which might 
be either inside (left) or outside (right) the triangle. 
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With lines of position crossing at 60°, the assumed constant error for a fix outside 
the triangle is three times that for a fix inside the triangle. With four bodies, 
azimuths differing by 90° produce a box fix, with constant error eliminated by using 
the mid point as the fix. With more than four observations, the selection of the fix 
becomes more complex, and general rules are probably undesirable. The evaluation of 
each observation and the exercise of judgment become of greater importance. What- 
ever the number of observations, common practice, backed by logic, is to take the 
center of the figure formed unless there is reason for deviating from this procedure. 
By “center” is meant the point representing the least total error of all lines considered 
reliable. With three lines of position, the center is considered that point, within the 
triangle, which is equidistant from the three sides. It may be found by bisecting the 
angles, but more commonly it is located by eye. If a fix outside the triangle is to be 
used, and eye interpolation is not considered sufficiently reliable, the point can be 
found by bisecting two external angles and the internal angle at the third intersection. 
If a constant error is assumed, the most probable position of the fix can always be 
found, whether within or outside the triangle, by bisecting the angle formed by azimuth 
lines originating at each intersection. 

The matter of navigational errors as applied to this problem is further discussed 
in chapter X XIX. 

1708. A running fix (R fix), in celestial navigation, is a position obtained by 
observations separated by a considerable time interval, usually several hours. The 
usual occasion for a running fix is the availability of a single celestial body for observa- 
tion, generally the sun. The delay between observations is usually to permit the 
azimuth to change sufficiently to provide a good angle of cut between lines of position. 
Thus, the sun may be observed about 0900, and again about noon. 

Generally, a longer wait results in a more nearly perpendicular intersection of 
the two lines of position, but it may also increase the error of the advanced line. The 
earlier line is advanced for the course and distance made good. The ability with 
which these can be predicted determines the accuracy of the running fix, assuming 
accurate observation, sight reduction, and plotting. For this reason it is impractical 
to set a specific time limit upon the advancement of a line of position. This should be 
determined by the conditions of each situation, in the best judgment of the navigator. 
Experience is valuable in acquiring such judgment. | 

When an observation of a single body is made, with the intent of later advancing 
it to obtain a running fix with a second observation, the line of position should be 
plotted for the time of observation, regardless of the method used for advancing it, 
for the single line usually provides some useful information, as indicated in article 
1704. 

- Allowance for current, when advancing a line of position, can be made by solving 
a vector diagram, as indicated in article 807, to determine the course and speed made 
good. An alternative method is to advance the AP or line without allowance for 
current, and then to advance it a second time in the direction of set of the current, 
for a distance equal to the drift multiplied by the number of hours between the time 
of observation and the time to which the line is advanced. This method is illustrated 
in figure 1708a. The distance AB is equal to the distance between the 0800 and 1152 
DR positions. The direction BC is the estimated set of the current, and the length BC 
is the distance through which the current is assumed to act. 

A third method provides accurate results even when a reliable estimate of the 
current is not available, provided. (1) a good fix was obtained several hours before the 
time of observation, and (2) the average current between the time of the previous fix 
and the time of observation can be assumed to continue until the time to which the 
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Fiaure 1708a.—Advancing a line of position with allowance for current, 
without determining course and speed made good. 


line is to be advanced. This method is illustrated in figure 1708b. The 0510 fix 
is shown at the left, and the DR positions at 0830 and 1215, the ship being on course 
074°, speed 12 knots. The sun is observed at 0830 and again at 1215, and it is desired 
to advance the earlier line to obtain a running fix at 1215. The lines of position at 
0830 and 1215 are plotted. To advance the 0830 line of position, the distance AB 
is assumed to increase uniformly with time interval from 0510. _ phe interval to 0830 
is 3°20", and that to 1215 is 7°05". Therefore, A'B! = ABX 57 =ABX2.1. The 
advanced line of position is drawn through B’, parallel to the original line through B. 
The running fix is at the intersection of the 1215 line and the advanced 0830 line. 
The set of the average current between 0510 and 0830 is the direction from A’ 
to the 1215 running fix, and the drift is equal to this distance divided by 7°05". The 
direction of a straight line (not shown) from the 0510 fix to the 1215 running fix is 
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Figure 1708b.—Advancing a line of position without previous knowledge of the current. 
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the course made good between 0510 and 0830, and the length of this line divided by 
the time (7°05™) is the speed made good to 0830. 

The points B and B’ need not be at the intersection of the lines of position and 
the course line. Any point on the line of position can be used, and the line A’B’ 
drawn parallel to AB. Changes of course and speed do not affect the accuracy of the 
solution as long as A’B’ is parallel to AB. 

Several other variations are possible. A convenient one is to measure the dis- 
tance from the earlier fix to point B, and divide this by the time to determine an ‘‘as- 
sumed”’ speed (based upon the assumption that point B represents the position of the 
vessel at the time of observation), and then to use this speed to advance the line of 
position. This variation should not be used without adjustment if a change of course 
or speed is involved between the earlier fix and the time to which the line is to be 
advanced. 

This method should be used with caution. Any error in either the earlier fix 
or the first line of position is increased in proportion to the elapsed time. Thus, in 
figure 1708b, if AB is in error by one mile, A’B’ is in error by 2.1 miles. It should 
not be used when there is reason to suspect a change in current between fixes. 

1709. Celestial navigation and dead reckoning.—As indicated in chapter VIII, 
dead reckoning consists of advancing a known position for courses and speeds. Some 
difference in technique arises from a difference of opinion among navigators on the 
definition of (1) “known position” and (2) courses and speeds. 

Regarding the first, no position determined by celestial navigation as commonly 
practiced at sea is known with perfect accuracy. An average error of two miles is 
realistic. Because of the varying conditions encountered, it is difficult to establish 
limits of a “known” position. In general, however, a reasonably reliable fix or running 
fix is considered sufficiently accurate to justify a new start in the dead reckoning. An 
estimated position or a fix or running fix of doubtful accuracy is considered an indi- 
cation, but an inconclusive one, of the error in the dead reckoning. Therefore, it is 
considered good practice to avoid starting a new dead reckoning track from such a 
position unless there is a compelling reason for doing so. After long experience and 
the development of sound judgment, a navigator might acquire great skill in establish- 
ing a most probable position of sufficient reliability to justify more frequent breaks 
in the continuity of the dead reckoning, but even under these conditions any reasonable 
element of doubt should be given great respect. 

What has been said regarding “known position’”’ applies, also, in large measure to 
course and speed. The course steered and the speed at which a ship is being driven 
forward by its engines can be determined with relatively little error. Allowance for 
wind and current is a matter largely of judgment based upon experience. If the dead 
reckoning is to be meaningful, considerable caution should be exercised in allowing for 
wind and current when determining the course and speed to use for plotting. In the 
absence of information of a high degree of reliability, it is considered prudent to deter- 
mine dead reckoning without allowing for estimated effects of wind and current. 

In the absence of better information, then, it is considered good practice to start 
a new dead reckoning track only from a reliable fix or running fix, and to use courses 
and speeds without allowance for wind and current. This does not mean, however, 
that the navigator should not continually be aware of the possibility of error in his 
position as determined by dead reckoning, nor should he fail to make an estimate of 
the size and direction of the error. In this ability, and that of accurately interpreting 
all navigational information received, lies the test of a good navigator. This is largely 
the art of navigation, as distinguished from the somewhat mechanical process of making 
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observations and computing and plotting the results, and also from the science of 
devising the aids that are used in modern navigation. 

When it is desired to determine ‘‘average current,” this expression being used to mean 
the resultant of all dead reckoning errors, the dead reckoning should be run forward 
from a fix (not a running fix) to the time of the next fix (or running fix if the method 
of art. 1708 is used). A dead reckoning position determined in any other way is not 
usable, unless it is adjusted to provide a ‘“‘no-current”’ position. A straight line con- 
necting such a dead reckoning position and the fix at the same time indicates the 
current. The direction of the line from the DR position to the fix is the set of the cur- 
rent, and the length of this line divided by the number of hours since the last fix is the 
drift, as in piloting. 

Problems 


A plotting sheet such as H.O. 3000—9Z (or 3000-5), covering latitudes 27° to 30° 
north and south is needed for most of the problems of this chapter. If this is not avail- 
able, one can be constructed by means of table 5, as explained in article 307; or small 
area plotting sheets can be constructed as explained in article 324. 

1703a. In each of the following, determine the altitude difference, a, and label it 
T or A, a8 appropriate: 


He Ho 
(1) 18°21/4 18°25'9 
(2) 53°02‘7 52°35°5 
(3) (—)0°05/2 (—)0°12°7 
(4) (—)0°11/1 0°01/1 


Answers.— (1) a 4.5T, (2) a 27.2A, (3) a 7.5A, (4) a@ 12.2 T. 
1703b. The 0930 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°20/4N, long. 130°25'/2W. At 
this time the navigator observes the sun, and computes He and Zn for the 0930 DR 
position, as follows: He 45°42'9, Ho 45°50/2, Zn 157°3. As a check, he also solves 
the same sight for an assumed position of lat. 29°00‘0N, long. 130°30‘!0W, with the 
following results: He 46°00/0, Zn 157°0. 
Required.—Plot the two lines of position, and account for the result. 
Answer.—The two lines of position plot as approximately the same line, which is 
not dependent upon the assumed position, but only upon the observed altitude and 
the time of observation. | | 
1705a. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 27°10/0N, long. 142°55'5W. The ship is on 
course 068°, speed 9 knots. At 0800 the navigator observes the sun, with the following 
results: 
a6.6T aL, 27°00‘0N 
Zn 105°0 ay 142°39°1 W 


The current since the morning fix is estimated to set 130°, at a drift of 1.4 knots. 

Required.—(1) The 0800 DR position. 

(2) The 0800 EP if there were no observation, and no current was anticipated. 

(3) The 0800 EP using the current, if there were no observation. 

(4) The 0800 EP using the line of position, but not the current. 

(5) The 0800 EP using all available information. 

Answers.—(1) 0800 DR: L 27°20/0N, ad 142°27/2 W; (2) 0800 EP without current 
and line of position: L 27°20/0N, A 142°27/2 W;; (3) 0800 EP with current but no line 
of position: L 27°17/4.N,  142°23/5 W; (4) 0800 EP with line of position but no current: 
L 27°19°5.N, \ 142°25/3 W; (5) 0800 EP with current and line of position: L 27°18'7N, 
d 142°925/8 W. 
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1705b. The 0530 fix of a ship is lat. 28°55'8 N, long. 161°51'7 E. The ship is on 
course 060°, speed 10 knots. At 0830 the navigator observes the sun, with the follow- 
ing results: 
a 6.7A aL 29°00°0N 
Zn 110°0 ar 162°28‘'9E 


Required.—(1) The 0830 EP if the course is believed to have been made good, and 
the line of position is considered accurate. 

(2) The 0830 EP if the speed is believed to be correct, and the line of position is 
considered accurate. 

(3) The 0830 EP if the course and speed are considered of equal reliability, and 
the line of position is considered accurate. 

(4) The 0830 EP if the course is of questionable accuracy, but considered more 
reliable than the speed, and the line of position is considered accurate. 

(5) The 0830 EP if the speed is of questionable accuracy, but considered more 
reliable than the course, and the line of position is considered accurate. 

(6) The 0830 EP if the course is believed to have been made good, and the error 
contributed by the uncertainty of the line of position is believed to be twice that 
contributed by the uncertainty of the speed. 

Answers.—(1) 0830 EP: L 29°13'5N, A 162°26‘3E; (2) 0830 EP: L 29°06'5N, 
d 162°23‘6E; (3) 0830 EP: L 29°09‘8N, A 162°25/0E; (4) 0830 EP: any place between 
(1) and (3); (5) 0830 EP: any place between (2) and (3); (6) 0830 EP: L 29°11'4N, 
d 162°22'8 E. 

1707a. At 1740 the navigator and two assistants observe simultaneously three 
stars, with the following results: 


Fomalhaut Deneb Aldebaran 
He 28°10°3 34°59'6 39°52°8 
Ho 28°05'3 35°05 16 39°46'8 
Zn 210°0 308°7 089°3 
al, 28°00‘0N 28°00/0N 28°00/0N 
arn 42°31°'7W 42°29'0 W 42°23'2W 


Required.—The 1740 fix. 

Answer.—1740 fix: L 28°06/6N, \ 42°30'5 W. 

1707b. The 1800 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°02'2N, long. 170°17'0W. The 
ship is on course 045°, speed 14 knots. During evening twilight the navigator observes 
three stars, with the following results: 


Dubhe Altatr Spica 
Time 1815 1821 1830 
He 34°45/2 22°11°8 47°24'8 
Ho 34°51/3 22°15°7 47°20°4 
Zn 331°5 090°3 219°9 
al, 27°00‘0N 27°00'0N 27°00'0N 
arn 170°10'2W 170°05°:0 W 169°54°8 W 


Required.—The 1830 fix. 

Answer.—1830 fix: L 27°11'5N, » 170°00'5 W. 

1707c. The 1930 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°10/5S, long. 122°35'4W. The 
ship is on course 320°, speed 16 knots. During evening twilight the navigator observes 
a planet and two stars, with the following results: 
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Saturn 

1931 
46°58'5 
46°55'5 
023°5 
29°00°0S 
122°55:0 W 
Required.—The 1942 fix. 


Regulus 
1942 
53°04/0 
53°09 73 
170°2 
29°00'0S 
122°45'1 W 
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Rigil Kent. 
1951 
24°19/5 
24°30/0 
297°6 
29°00°0S 
122°35'2 W 


Answer.—1942 fix: L 29°05/3S, ¥ 122°47'4 W. 
1707d. The 0500 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°53'9 N, long. 69°32'1W. The 


ship is on course 130°, speed 13 


knots. 


a planet and two stars, with the following results: 


Mars 
0451 
17°14/1 
17°24'5 
130°1 
aL 30°00‘/0N 
any 69°41'7W 


Required.—The 0500 fix. 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn 


Kochab 
0502 
38°26/2 
38°19/2 
353°2 
30°00/0 N 
69°30/0 W 


During morning twilight the navigator observes 


Spica 

0511 
33°35°2 
33°47'8 
237°9 
30°00/0 N 
69°18/3 W 


Answer.—0500 fix: L 29°54/0N, » 69°30/5 W. 
1707e. The 0930 DR position of a ship is lat. 28°40'4N, long. 125°30/4E. The 


ship is on course 220°, speed 25 knots. 


The navigator observes the sun and moon, and 


solves each sight from the DR position at the time of sight, with the following results: 


Required.—The 0943 fix. 


Sun 
0936 
54°24/3 
54°26'3 
200°2 


Moon 
0943 
37°07°9 
37°14°7 
142°6 


Answer.—0943 fix: L 28°32°1N, X 125°32/3 E. 

1707f. A ship is on course 314°, speed 24 knots. During evening twilight the 
navigator observes two stars and the moon, and solves all three sights using assumed 
latitude 28°00‘0S, assumed longitude 41°19'5 W as the AP, with the following results: 


Peacock 
1855 
57°12'6 
57°17°9 
194°7 
Required.—The 1900 fix. 


Moon 
1900 
66°58 '2 
67°01/2 
30025 


Alpheratz 
1905 
23°00°5 
22°53°7 
038°2 


Answer.—1900 fix: L 28°03'5S, \ 41°26'5 W. 

1707g. The 0400 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°01‘8 N, long. 51°36‘0E. The 
ship is on course 037°, speed 20 knots. At 0545 the course is changed to 309°. During 
morning twilight the navigator observes two stars, with the following results: | 


Vega 

0537 

4.5T 
300°5 
27°00/0 N 
51°45'2 E 


Alpheratz 
0602 

7.8T 
075°7 
27°00'0 N 
51°50/1 E 
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Required.—The 0602 fix. 


Answer.—0602 fix: L 27°28'1 N, \ 51°51'1 E. 
1707h. The 0600 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°50'3 N, long. 20°58/2 W. The 
ship is on course 000°, speed 20 knots. During morning twilight the navigator observes 
four stars, with the following results: 


Dubhe 
0551 
29°01°1 
28°53 /4 
330°0 

al, 28°00'0N 
an 20°54'6 W 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn 


Kaus Aust. Spica 

0554 0558 
21°57'8 37°59/4 
22°11/7 38°03 °5 
149°7 233°3 
28°00/0 N 28°00/0 N 
21°08'4 W 20°56/7 W 
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Vega 

0604 

§4°33 71 
54°28'5 
057°3 
28°00/0 N 
20°51/3 W 


Required.—The 0600 fix. 

Answer.—0600 fix: L 27°53'5 N, A 20°55/0 W. 

1707i. The 1815 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°41/5S, long. 163°52'3 W. The 
ship is on course 295°, speed 18 knots. During evening twilight the navigator ob- 
serves three stars, with the following results: 


Regulus Pollux Aldebaran 
Time 1810 1815 1821 
He 45°18'6 35°50°7 22°50'8 
Ho 45°26'2 36°03 /4 22°57 °7 
Zn 040°2 350°7 300°5 
aL 30°00/0S 30°00/08S 30°00°08S 
any 163°45'0 W 163°49'8 W 163°54'0 W 


Required.—(1) The 1815 fix, assuming random errors. 

(2) The 1815 fix, assuming a constant error. 

Answers.—(1) 1815 fix: L 29°47/2S, ¥ 163°51/2 W; (2) 1815 fix: L 29°51/4S, 
\ 163°50'6 W. 

1708a. The 0830 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°25'4S, long. 9°34'7E. The ship 
is On course 326°, speed 22 knots. The sun is observed during the morning, and again 
at 1200, with the following results: 


Sun Sun 
Time 0830 1200 
a 15.2A 28.4A 
Zn 062°3 169°5 
aL, 29°00'0S 29°00‘0S 
any 9°37'0E 8°52°1E 


Required.—The 1200 running fix. 

Answer.—1200 R fix: L 28°31'65, A 8°50'0 E. 

1708b. The 0900 DR position of a ship is lat. 28°05'6 N, long. 93°44:0W. The 
ship is on course 220°, speed 20 knots, and is believed to be in a current with set of 


110° and a drift of 1.5 knots. 


Time 
a 

Zn 
aL 
anr 


The sun is observed during the morning, and again 
at 1200, with the following results: 


Sun 

0900 
11.2T 
103°2 
28°00/0 N 
93°54'0 W 


Sun 

1200 
17.0A 
172°0 
27°00‘0 N 
94°38'9 W 
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Required.—The 1200 running fix. 

Answer.—1200 R fix: L 27°19'8 N, \ 94°17'5 W. 

1708¢c. The 0715 fix of a ship is lat. 28°28'9S, long. 81°14'8 W. The ship is on 
course 120°, speed 15 knots. During the morning the sun is observed twice, with the 
following results: 


Sun Sun 
Time 0945 1200 
a 94A 0 
Zn 095°0 005°0 


al, 29°00/0S 29°00°0S 
an 80°26'1 W 80°11°2 W 


Required.—(1) The 1200 running fix, allowing for current. 

(2) Set and drift of the current. 

(3) Course made good between 0715 and 0945. 

Answers.—(1) 1200 R fix: L 29°01/0S, \ 80°00'2 W; (2) set 049°, drift 1.1 kn.; 
(3) course made good 116°0. 

1708d. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 28°36/5 N, long. 143°22'0 E. The courses 
and speeds during the morning are as follows: 


Time Course Speed 
0500 047° 24 kn. 
0600 102° 20 kn. 
0715 038° 16 kn. 
0845 075° 19 kn. 
1000 030° 23 kn. 
1045 085° 25 kn. 
During the morning the sun is observed twice, with the following results: 
Sun Sun 
Time 0915 1200 
a 88A 20.0A 
Zn 125°0 191°7 


aL, 29°00!0N 29°00'0N 
an 144°44'8E 145°29'8E 

Required.—(1) The 1200 running fix, allowing for current. 

(2) Set and drift of the current. 

(3) Course and speed made good between fixes, assuming no change in current. 

Answers.—(1) 1200 R fix: L 29°20‘0N, dX 145°33/0E; (2) set 200°, drift 1.7 
kn.; (3) course made good 070°, speed made good 17.7 kn. 

1709a. The 0400 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°41/8S, long. 64°54‘/0E. This 
position has been run forward from a fix at 1715 the previous evening. The ship is 
on course 215°, speed 19 knots, but at 0600 the course is changed to 125°. At 0715 
a fix locates the ship at lat. 28°23'0S, long. 65°04/3E. 

Required.—Set and drift of the current between fixes. 

Answers.—Set 073°, drift 1.0 kn. 

1709b. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 27°09’0N, long. 158°09'5W. The ship is 
on course 310°, speed 14 knots. At 1155 a running fix locates the ship at. lat. 28°01/2 
N, long. 159°33'2W. A new dead reckoning plot is started from this position. At 
1900 a star fix is obtained, locating the ship at lat. 28°57/8N, long. 160°54/9 W. 

Required.—Set and drift of the average current between morning and evening 
fixes. 

Answers.—Set 167°, drift 1.2 kn. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ALMANAC 


1801. Introduction.—A requirement of celestial navigation is the availability of 
accurate predictions of the positions of the celestial bodies used. These predictions, 
with respect to the celestial equator system of coordinates (art. 1426), are contained in 
three publications of the United States Naval Observatory. The solution for a celestial 
line of position consists principally of the conversion of tabulated coordinates to those 
on the horizon system of coordinates (art. 1428). 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac gives, to a high precision, de- 
tailed information on a large number of celestial bodies. This annual publication is 
arranged to suit the convenience of the astronomer, for whom it is primarily intended. 
The ephemeris is not needed for ordinary purposes of navigation, although it contains 
some information of general interest, such as various astronomical constants, details of 
eclipses, information on planetary configurations (art. 1422), and miscellaneous 
phenomena. Each volume of the ephemeris contains instructions for its use. 

The American Nautical Almanac, an annual publication, contains the astro- 
nomical information needed by the marine navigator. It is conveniently arranged to 
suit his needs, and the information is tabulated to a practical degree of precision (art. 
O3), in general to the nearest 0/1 of arc and 1° of time, at hourly intervals. Beginning 
with the edition for 1958, this volume is a joint publication of the U.S. Naval Observa- 
tory and the British Admiralty, and incorporates a number of changes from previous 
editions. Extracts from the Nautical Almanac for that year are given in appendix V. 
These extracts, illustrating the various features of that publication, can be used in the 
solution of the various illustrative and sample problems of the present volume. 

The Air Almanac, published three times per vear, is intended primarily for air 
navigators. In general, the information is similar to that of the Nautical Almanac, 
but is given to a precision of 1’ of arc and 1° of time, at intervals of 10". This pub- 
lication is suitable for ordinary navigation at sea, but lacks the precision that 1s some- 
times needed, and so is not as widely used by mariners as the Nautical Almanac. The 
Air Almanac is a joint publication of the U. S. Naval Observatory and the British 
Air Council. Extracts from the Air Almanac are given in appendix W. 

A highly abbreviated, long-term almanac is given in appendix X. Because of the 
large intervals between entries, and the fact that no provision is made for nutation, 
information taken from this almanac may be of reduced accuracy. Although this 
accuracy is sufficient for most purposes of navigation, the almanac is not as convenient 
to use as either of those published by the U. S. Naval Observatory, and 1s not recom- 
mended when one of them is available. Instructions for its use are included in 
appendix X. 

1802. American Nautical Almanac.—The major portion of the Nautical 
Almanac is devoted to hourly tabulation of Greenwich hour angle and declination, to 
the nearest 0'1 of arc. On each set of facing pages, information is given for three con- 
secutive days. On the left-hand page, successive columns give GHA of Aries and both 
GHA and declination of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, followed by the SHA and 
declination of 57 stars. The GHA and declination of the sun and moon, and the 
horizontal parallax of the moon, are given on the right-hand page. Where applicable, 
the quantities »v and d are given to assist in interpolation. The quantity »v is the differ- 
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ence between the actual change of GHA in one hour and a constant value used in the 
interpolation tables, while d is the change in declination in one hour. Both v and d are 
given to the nearest 0/1. To the right of the moon data is given the LMT (art. 1911) 
of sunrise, sunset, and beginning and ending of nautical and civil twilight for various 
latitudes from 72° N to 60°S. The LMT of moonrise and moonset at the same 
latitudes is given for each of the three days for which other information is given, and 
for the following day. Magnitude (art. 1405) of each planet at GMT 1200 of the middle 
day is given at the top of the column. The GMT (art. 1907) of transit across the 
celestial meridian of Greenwich is given as ‘“‘Mer. Pass.” The value for the first point 
of Aries for the middle of the three days is given to the nearest 071 at the bottom of | 
the Aries column. The time of transit of the planets for the middle day is given to 
the nearest whole minute, with SHA (at GMT 0000 of the middle day) to the nearest 
0°1, below the list of stars. For the sun and moon, the time of transit to the nearest 
whole minute is given for each day. For the moon, both upper and lower transits are 
given. This information is tabulated below the rising, setting, and twilight information. 
Given there, also, are the equation of time for 0" and 12", and the age and phase of the 
moon (art. 1423). Equation of time is given, without sign, to the nearest whole second. 
Age is given to the nearest whole day. Phase is given by symbol. 

The main tabulation is preceded by a list of religious and civil holidays, phases 
of the moon, a calendar, information on eclipses occurring during the year, and notes 
and a diagram giving information on the planets. 

The main tabulation is followed by explanation and examples. Next are four 
pages of standard times (zone descriptions) in use in various places in the world. Star 
charts are given next, followed by a list of 173 stars in order of increasing sidereal hour 
angle. This list includes the stars given on the daily pages. It gives the SHA and 
declination each month, and the magnitude. Stars are listed by Bayer’s name and also 
by popular name where there is one. Following the star list are three pages of Polaris 
tables giving the azimuth and the corrections to be applied to the observed altitude to 
find the latitude. Next isa table for converting arc to time units. This is followed by 
a 30-page table called ‘‘Increments and Corrections,’”’ used for interpolation of Green- 
wich hour angle and declination. This table is printed on tinted paper, for quick 
location. Then come tables for interpolating for times of rising, setting, and twilight; 
followed by two indices of the 57 stars listed on the daily pages, one index being in 
alphabetical order, and the other in order of decreasing SHA. 

Sextant altitude corrections are given at the front and back of the almanac. 
Tables for the sun, stars, and planets, and a dip table, are given on the inside front 
cover and facing page, with an additional correction for nonstandard temperature and 
atmospheric pressure on the following page. Tables for the moon, and an abbreviated 
dip table, are given on the inside back cover and facing page. Use of the altitude 
correction tables is explained in chapter XVI. Corrections for the sun, stars, and 
planets for altitudes greater than 10°, and the dip table, are repeated on one side of a 
loose bookmark. The star indices are repeated on the other side. 

1803. Air Almanac.—aAs in the Nautical Almanac, the major portion of the Air 
Almanac is devoted to a tabulation of GHA and declination. However, in the Air 
Almanac values are given at intervals of ten minutes, to a precision of 1’. Values are 
given for the sun, first point of Aries (GHA only), the three navigational planets most 
favorably located for observation, and the moon. The magnitude of each planet listed 
is given at the top of its column, and the phase of the moon is given at the top of its 
column. Values for the first 12 hours of the day are given on the right-hand page, and 
those for the second half of the day on the back. In addition, the right-hand page has 
a table of the moon’s parallax in altitude, and below this the semidiameter of the sun, 
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and both the semidiameter and age of the moon (art. 1423). To the right of this is an 
ecliptic diagram, explained in article 2209. The afternoon side of each daily page in- 
cludes the LMT of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, and moonset; duration of civil twilight; and 
a difference column for finding the time of moonrise and moonset at any longitude. 

Critical tables for interpolation for GHA are given on the inside front cover, which 
also has an alphabetical listing of the stars, with the number, magnitude, SHA, and 
declination of each. The inside of the back cover has the same refraction table and 
Coriolis correction table given in H.O. Pub. No. 249. The outside back cover has a 
correction table for dip of the horizon, and a table of contents. 

Following the daily pages are instructions for use of the almanac; a list of symbols 
and abbreviations in English, French, and Spanish; a list of time differences between 
Greenwich and various other places; a number of sky diagrams (art. 2212); information 
on setting the astrograph (art. 2123); polar sunlight, twilight, and moonlight diagrams; 
corrections to times of sunrise and sunset when observed from flight altitudes; a table 
for converting arc to time; interpolation tables for finding time of moonrise and moon- 
set at any longitude; a star list similar to that given on the inside front cover, but in 
order of decreasing SHA; a list of the names and numbers of the stars used in H.O. 
Pub. No. 249, those in H.O. Pub. No. 218, and those which can be used by declination 
entry in H.O. Pub. No. 249, in addition to those listed by name; and an explanation of 
the navigational star chart, and the chart itself. The inside front cover page is re- 
peated on the back of the star chart. Also given there are a single Polaris correction 
table, a standard aircraft astrodome refraction table, and a special refraction table for 
use with H.O. Pub. No. 218. 

The Air Almanac is loose-leaf bound, and so arranged that pages can be torn out 
as used, with the morning of the current day always facing the inside front cover. 

1804. Use of the almanacs.—The time used as an entering argument in the al- 
manacs is GMT, and the information given is for the Greenwich meridian. 

Tabulated information taken from the almanacs, as from any tables, should not be 
recorded to a greater precision than tabulated. The units in which values are given 
are shown at the tops of the columns. 

The use of work forms, such as those shown in appendix Q, permits concentration 
on the extraction of data, with no need for dividing one’s attention between this and 
thought regarding the order of work. It also simplifies the taking of all needed in- 
formation from the double page to which the almanac is open, before turning to a dif- 
ferent part of the almanac. 

If the entering arguments are exactly those of any table, the desired value is taken 
directly from the table. Often, however, this is not the case, and the detailed instruc- 
tions in the following articles relate principally to the method of interpolating in the 
various tables. Since Greenwich hour angle is measured in a westerly direction, the 
same direction as the apparent motion of celestial bodies, the tables are customarily 
entered with the next earlier tabulated time, with interpolation toward a later time. 
The correction to be applied for a fractional part of an hour is then always additive. If 
the sum exceeds 360°, this amount is subtracted. 

In the Nautical Almanac, v is always positive unless a negative sign (—) is given. 
This can occur only in the case of Venus. For the sun, the tabulated values of GHA 
have been adjusted slightly to minimize the error of interpolation, so that no v value 
need be given. No sign is given for tabulated values of d, which can be considered 
positive if declination is increasing, and negative if it is decreasing. The sign of a v or 
d value is given also to the related correction. 

In the Air Almanac the tabulated declination values are those for the middle 
of the interval between the time indicated and the next following time for which a value 
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is given. It is intended that declination be taken from the tables without interpolation. 

1805. Finding GHA and declination of the sun.— Nautical Almanac. Enter the 
daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless this time 
is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, also, 
the d value given at the bottom of the declination column. Next, enter the increments 
and corrections table for the number of minutes of GMT. If there are seconds, use 
the next earlier whole minute. On the line corresponding to the seconds of GMT take 
the value from the sun-planets column. Add this to the value of GHA from the daily 
page to find GHA at the given time. Next, enter the correction table for the same 
minute with the d value, and take out the correction. Give this the sign of the d value, 
and apply it to the declination from the daily page. The result is the declination at 
the given time. 

Example 1.—Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 18°24™37* on 
June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Sun Sun 
GMT 18°24737* June 1 GMT 18524"37* June 1 
185 90°34/6 18° 22°03/4Nd 
24™378 6°09/3 corr. (+)0/1(4+)0/3 
GHA 96°43/9 d  22°03’5N 


The correction table for GHA of the sun is based upon a rate of change of 15° 
per hour, the average rate during a year. At most times the rate differs slightly from 
this. The slight error thus introduced is minimized by the method of tabulation. 
The tabulated values are adjusted for half the error during the hour following the time 
of tabulation. Therefore, instead of increasing for an hour following the entry time, 
the error decreases for the first half hour, to zero, and then ifcreases during the second 
half hour, and the maximum error is only about half what it would be if unadjusted 
values were used. The greatest error thus introduced is about 0/1. An additional 
small error may be introduced by rounding off base and correction values to the nearest 
0‘1. More exact values can be obtained by interpolating between the values for the 
half hours, or by referring to the ephemeris. 

The d value is the amount that the declination changes between 1200 and 1300 on 
the middle day of the three shown. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 107, and extract the tabulated GHA and decli- 
nation, without interpolation. The tabulated declination is correct for the time 30™ 
later than that tabulated, so that interpolation during the hour following tabulation 
is not needed for most purposes. Next, enter the “‘interpolation of GHA”’ table on the 
inside front cover, using the ‘‘sun, etc.’’ entry column, and take out the value for the 
remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, 
use the correction given half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the 
GHA taken from the daily page to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 18°24™37° on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Sun | 
GMT 1824™37* June 1 
18°20" 95°35’ 
42378 1°09’ 
GHA 96°44’ 
d  22°04’N 
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1806. Finding GHA and declination of the moon.—Nautical Almanac. Enter 
the daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless this 
time is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, 
also, the corresponding v and d values tabulated on the same line, and determine the 
sign of the d value. The v value of the moon is always positive (+), and is not marked 
in the almanac. Next, enter the increments and corrections table for the minutes of 
GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT take the GHA correction from the 
moon column. Then, enter the correction table for the same minute with the pv value, 
and extract the correction. Add both of these corrections to the GHA from the daily 
page to obtain the GHA at the given time. Then, enter the same correction table 
with the d value, and extract the correction. Give this correction the sign of the d 
value, and apply it to the declination from the daily page to find the declination at the 
given time. 

Example 1.—Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 21°25™44* on 
June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Moon Moon 
GMT 21525744" June 1 GMT 21525744 June 1 
21" 315°01/6 21" 18°46/3S d 
25744" 6°08'4 »v corr. (+)1'0 (+) 2/4 
corr. 2'4(+) 5'6 d 18°47'3S 


GHA 321°12/4 


The correction table for GHA of the moon is based upon the minimum rate at 
which the moon’s GHA increases, 14°19'0 per hour. The »v correction makes the ad- 
justment for the actual rate. The v value itself is the difference between the minimum 
rate and the actual rate during the hour following the tabulated time. The d value is 
the amount that the declination changes during the hour following the tabulated time. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 10", and take out the tabulated GHA and the 
declination, without interpolation. Next, enter the “interpolation of GHA’’ table on 
the inside front cover, using the ‘‘moon’”’ entry column, and take out the value for the 
remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, 
use the correction given half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the 
GHA taken from the daily page to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 21525744 on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 


 Solution.— 
Moon 


GMT 21525™44° June 1 
21520" 319°49’ 
o744° 1°23" 
GHA = 321°12’ 
d 18°47’S 
The declination given in the table is correct for the time five minutes later than 
tabulated, so that it can be used for the ten-minute interval without interpolation, to an 
accuracy to mect most requirements. If greater accuracy is needed, it can be obtained 
by interpolation, remembering to allow for the five minutes indicated above. 
1807. Finding GHA and declination of a planet.—Nautical Almanac. Enter the 
daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless the time 
itself is a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, also, 
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the » value given at the bottom of each of these columns. Next, enter the increments 
and corrections table for the minutes of GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT 
take the GHA correction from the sun-planets column. Next, enter the correction 
table with the » value and extract the correction, giving it the sign of the v value. Add 
the first correction to the GHA from the daily page, and apply the second correction 
in accordance with its sign, to obtain the GHA at the given time. Then, enter the 
correction table for the same minute with the d value, and extract the correction. 
Give this correction the sign of the d value, and apply it to the declination from the 
daily page to find the declination at the given time. 

Example 1.—¥Find the GHA and declination of Venus at GMT 5°24™07* on June 2, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Venus Venus 
GMT 5°24707* June 2 GMT 5°247078 June 2 
5» 295°21'8 5» 9°53‘7N ad 
24707" 6°01/8 »v 3 corr. (+) 0/4 (+) 1/0 
corr. (—)0!1 (—)0°3 d 9°54/1N 


GHA 301°23'5 


The correction table for GHA of planets is based upon the mean rate of the sun; 
15° per hour. The v value is the difference between 15° and the change of GHA of 
the planet between 1200 and 1300 on the middle day of the three shown. The d value 
is the amount that the declination changes between 1200 and 1300 on the middle day. 

Venus is the only body listed which ever has a negative v value. 

Air Almanac.—Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 10™, and extract the tabulated GHA and declina- 
tion, without interpolation. The tabulated declination is correct for the time 30” later 
than tabulated, so that interpolation during the hour following tabulation is not needed 
for most purposes. Next, enter the “interpolation of GHA” table on the inside front 
cover, using the “sun, etc.” column, and take out the value for the remaining minutes 
and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, use the correction 
half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the GHA from the daily page 
to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of Venus at GMT 5"48™45° on June 2, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 


Venus 
GMT 5°48™45* June 2 
5°40" 305°22’ 
845° 2°11’ 
GHA 307°33’ 
d 9°54'’N 

The declination is taken for the next earlier tabulated time, and is correct for 
GMT 5545. 

1808. Finding GHA and declination of a star.—If the GHA and declination of 
each navigational star were tabulated separately, the almanacs would be several times 
their present size. But since the sidereal hour angle (art. 1426) and declination are 
nearly constant over several days (to the nearest 0/1) or months (to the nearest 1’), 
separate tabulations are not needed. Instead, the GHA of the first point of Aries, 
from which SHA is measured, is tabulated on the daily pages, and a single listing of 
SHA and declination is given for each double page of the Nautical Almanac, and for an 
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entire volume of the Air Almanac. The finding of GHAT is similar to finding GHA 
of the sun, moon, and planets. 

Nautical Almanac. Enter the daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding 
the given GMT, unless this time is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated 
GHAT. ‘Record, also, the tabulated SHA and declination of the star from the listing 
on the left-hand daily page. Next, enter the increments and corrections table for the 
minutes of GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT take the GHA correction 
from the Aries column. Add this correction and the SHA of the star to the GHAT of 
the daily page to find the GHA of the star at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 1.—Find the GHA and declination of Canopus at GMT 3°24™33* on 
June 2, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Solution.— 

Canopus 
GMT  3°24™33* June 2 
3° 295°04'8 
24733° 6°09'3 
SHA 264°15‘0 
GHA 205°29/1 
d 52°40‘6S 

The SHA and declination of 173 stars, including Polaris and the 57 listed on the 
- daily pages, are given for the middle of each month, on almanac pages 268-273. For 
a star not listed on the daily pages this is the only almanac source of this information. 
Interpolation in this table is not necessary for ordinary purposes of navigation, but is 
sometimes needed for precise results. Thus, if the SHA and declination of 8 Crucis 
(Mimosa) are desired for March 1, 1958, they are found by simple eye interpolation to 
be SHA 168°40/2 and d 59°27/6 S. 

If GHA is desired, it is found as indicated in example 1, but omitting the addition 
of SHA of a star. In the example GHAT is 295°04'8+6°09‘/3=301°14/1. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this is itself a whole 10", and extract the tabulated GHAT. Next, 
enter the “interpolation of GHA”’ table on the inside front cover, using the ‘“‘sun, etc.”’ 
entry column, and take out the value for the remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. 
If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, use the correction given half a line above 
the entry time. From the tabulation at the left side of the same page, extract the 
SHA and declination of the star. Add the GHA from the daily page and the two 
values taken from the inside front cover to find the GHA at the given time. No 
adjustment of declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of Peacock at GMT 12°17™58° on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 

Peacock 
GMT 12"17™58* June 1 
12°10" 71°58’ 
7758" 2°00’ 


SHA 54°24’ 
GHA = 128°22’ 
d 56°52’S 


1809. Rising, setting, and twilight.—In both almanacs the times of sunrise, sunset, 
moonrise, moonset, and twilight information at various latitudes between 72° N and 
60°S are given to the nearest whole minute. By definition, rising or setting occurs 
when the upper limb of the body is on the visible horizon, assuming standard refraction 
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for zero height of eye. Because of variations in refraction and height of eye, compu- 
tation to a greater precision than 1™ is not justified. For high elevations, as those 
encountered on a mountain overlooking the sea, or at flight altitudes, a correction 
table is provided in the Air Almanac. 

In high latitudes some of the phenomena do not occur during certain periods. 
The symbols used to indicate this condition are: 

C2 Sun or moon does not set, but remains continuously above the horizon. 

ga Sun or moon does not rise, but remains continuously below the horizon. 

//[/ Twilight lasts all night. 

The Nautical Almanac makes no provision for finding the times of rising, setting, 
or twilight in polar regions. ‘The Air Almanac has graphs for this purpose. The use 
of these, and other sources of such information, are explained in article 2536. 

In the Nautical Almanac, sunrise, sunset, and twilight tables are given only once 
for the three days on each page opening, using average declination and equation of 
time. The results approximate the values for the middle day. For most purposes 
this information can be used for all three days. For more accurate results, the infor- 
mation can be taken from the Azar Almanac, which has a table foreachday. Both alma- 
nacs have moonrise and moonset tables for each day. 

The tabulations are in local mean time (art. 1911). On the zone meridian, this is 
the zone time (ZT). For every 15’ of longitude that the observer’s position differs 
from that of the zone meridian, the zone time of the phenomena differs by 17, being 
later if the observer is west of the zone meridian, and earlier if he is east of the zone merid- 
ian. The local mean time of the phenomena varies with latitude of the observer, 
declination of the body, and hour angle of the body relative to that of the mean sun. 

Sunrise and sunset are also tabulated in the tide tables (from 76° N to 60° S) and 
in a supplement to the American ephemeris of 1946 entitled Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, 
and Twilight (from 75°N to 75°S). The meridian angle of any body at the time of 
its rising and setting can be computed by the formulas given in article 2536. The 
meridian angle of a body when its center is on the celestial horizon can be computed by 
the formula 

cos t=tan L tan d, 
where t is the meridian angle, L is the latitude, and d is the declination. Solutions of 
this formula are given in table 25, if the table is entered with a latitude 90° from the 
given latitude. ‘This table can be used for this purpose only when latitude and declina- 
tion are of contrary name. 

1810. Finding time of sunrise and sunset.— Nautical Almanac. Enter the table 
on the daily page, and extract the LMT for the tabulated latitude next smaller than 
the observer’s latitude (unless this is an exact tabulated value). Apply a correction 
from table I on almanac page xxxii to interpolate for latitude, determining the sign of 
the correction by inspection. Then convert LMT to ZT by means of the difference 
in longitude (dA) between the local and zone meridians. 

Ezample.—Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 43°31/4N, long. 
36°14'3 W on June 1, 1958. 


Solution.— 
L 43°31'4N June 1 
A 36°14/3 W 

Sunrise Sunset 
40° 0433 40° 1922 
TI(-)u TI(4)u 
LMT 0422 LMT 1933 
dy (+) 25 dd (+) 25 


ZT 0447 ZT 1958 
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Air Almanac. The procedure is the same as that for the Nautical Almanac, except 
that correction for latitude is made by linear interpolation directly from the tabulation, 
since no interpolation table is provided. 

The tabulated times are for the Greenwich meridian. Except in high latitudes 
near the times of the equinoxes, the time of sunrise and sunset varies so little from day 
to day that no interpolation is needed for longitude. If such an interpolation is con- 
sidered justified, it can be made in the same manner as for the moon (art. 1812). 

In high latitudes, interpolation is not always possible. For instance, on June 1, 
1958, sunrise at latitude 66° N occurs at 0114, but at latitude 68° N the sun does not 
set. Between these two latitudes the time of sunrise might be found from the graphs 
in the Air Almanac, or by computation, as explained in article 2536. However, in 
such a marginal situation, the time of sunrise itself is uncertain, being greatly affected 
by a relatively small change of refraction or height of eye. 

1811. Finding time of twilight——Morning twilight ends at sunrise, and evening 
twilight begins at sunset. The time of the darker limit can be found from the almanacs. 
The tome of the darker limits of both nautical and civil twilights (center of the sun 6° 
and 12°, respectively, below the celestial horizon) is given in the Nautical Almanac. 
The duration (in minutes) of civil twilight is tabulated in the Air Almanac. The bright- 
ness of the sky at any given depression of the sun below the horizon may vary consid- 
erably from day to day, depending upon the amount of cloudiness and other atmospheric 
conditions. In general, however, the most effective period for observing stars and 
planets occurs when the center of the sun is between about 3° and 9° below the celestial 
horizon. Hence, the darker limit of civil twilight occurs at about the mid point of 
this period. At the darker limit of nautical twilight the horizon is generally too dark 
for good observations. At the darker limit of astronomical twilight (center of the sun 
18° below the celestial horizon) full night has set in. The time of this twilight is given 
in the ephemeris. Its approximate value can be determined by extrapolation (art. P6) 
in the Nautical Almanac, noting that the duration of the different kinds of twilight is 
not proportional to the number of degrees of depression at the darker limit. More 
precise determination of the time at which the center of the sun is any given number of 
degrees below the celestial horizon can be determined by a large-scale diagram on the 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432) or by computation (art. 2536). Duration 
of twilight at various angles of depression between 1°3 and 12° is given on pages A52 
and A53 of the Air Almanac (not shown in appendix W). 

Nautical Almanac. The method of finding the darker limit of twilight is the 
same as that for sunrise and sunset (art. 1810). 

Example 1.—Find the zone time of beginning of morning nautical twilight and 
ending of evening nautical twilight at lat. 21°54'7S, long. 109°34/2E on June 1, 1958. 

Solution.— | 

L 21°54'7S June 1 
\ 109°34'2E 


Nautical Nautical 
twilight twilight 
20°S 0537 20°S. 1819 
TI (+)3 TI (=)3 
LMT 0540 LMT 1816 
dd (=) 18 dd (=) 18 
ZT 0522 ZT 1758 


Air Almanac. Find the ZT of sunrise and sunset as explained in article 1810, 
except that correction for latitude is made by linear interpolation, since no table is 
provided for this purpose. While taking the LMT from the almanac, extract, also, the 
duration of civil twilight, in minutes. Subtract this value from the time of sunrise 
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to find the time of beginning of morning civil twilight, and add it to the time of sunset 
to find the time of ending of evening civil twilight. 

Example 2.—F ind the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight and ending 
of evening civil twilight at lat. 47°18'8S, long. 87°28'3 W on June 1, 1958. 


Solution.— 
L 47°18/8S June 1 
\ 87°28/3 W 
Sunrise Sunset 
45°S 0727 45°S 1628 
corr. (+)9 corr. (—)9 
LMT 0736 LMT 1619 
dd (—) 10 dd (—) 10 
ZT 0726 (sunrise) ZT 1609 (sunset) 
dur. (—) 35 dur. (+) 35 
ZT 0651 (twilight) ZT 1644 (twilight) 


Sometimes in high latitudes the sun does not rise but twilight occurs. This 
is indicated in the Air Almanac by the symbol @@ in the sunrise and sunset column. 
In this case the value in the twilight column indicates half the duration of twilight. 
To find the time of beginning of morning twilight, subtract this interval from the time 
of meridian transit of the sun; and for the time of ending of evening twilight, add it to 
the time of meridian transit. The LMT of meridian transit never differs by more than 
16°4 (approximately) from 1200. The actual time on any date can be determined from 
the almanac (art. 2104). 

1812, Finding time of moonrise and moonset is similar to finding time of sunrise 
and sunset, with one important difference. Because of the moon’s rapid change of 
declination, and its fast eastward motion relative to the sun, the time of moonrise and 
moonset varies considerably from day to day. These changes of position on the 
celestial sphere (art. 1403) are continuous, as moonrise and moonset occur successively 
at various longitudes around the earth. Therefore, the change in time is distributed 
over all longitudes. For precise results, it would be necessary to compute the time of the 
phenomena at any given place, by the method described in article 2536. For ordinary 
purposes of navigation, however, it is sufficiently accurate to interpolate between 
consecutive moonrises or moonsets at the Greenwich meridian. Since apparent 
motion of the moon is westward, relative to an observer on the earth, interpolation in 
west longitude is between the phenomenon on the given date and the following one. In 
east longitude it is between the phendmenon on the given date and the preceding one. 

Nautical Almanac. For the given date, enter the daily-page table with latitude, 
and extract the LMT for the tabulated latitude next smaller than the observer’s latitude 
(unless this is an exact tabulated value). Apply a correction from table I of the al- 
manac “Tables for Interpolating Sunrise, Moonrise, etc.’’ to interpolate for latitude, 
determining the sign of the correction by inspection. Repeat this procedure for the 
day following the given date, if in west longitude; or for the day preceding, if in east 
longitude. Using the difference between these two times, and the longitude, enter 
table II of the almanac ‘Tables for Interpolating Sunrise, Sunset, etc.” and take out 
the correction. Apply this correction to the LMT of moonrise or moonset at the Green- 
wich meridian on the given date to find the LMT at the position of the observer. The 
sign to be given the correction is such as to make the corrected time fall between the 
times for the two dates between which interpolation is being made. This is nearly 
always positive (+) in west longitude and negative (—) in east longitude. Convert 
the corrected LMT to ZT. 

Ezample 1.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 58°23‘6N, 
long. 144°07/5 W on June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 
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Solution.— 
L 58°23'6N June 1 
X 144°07/5W 
Moonrise Moonset 
58°N 2011 June 1 58°N 0314 June 1 
TI (4+)3 TI (—)2 
LMT (G) 2014 June 1 ‘ LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
58° N 2113 June 2 58° N 0401 June 2 
TI (+)3 TI (-)3 
LMT (G) 2116 June 2 LMT (G) 0358 June 2 
LMT (G) 2014 June 1 LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
dif. 62 dif. 46 
TII (+)25 T II (+)18 
LMT (G) 2014 June 1 LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
LMT 2039 June 1 LMT 0330 June 1 
dx (—) 24 dx (—) 24 
ZT 2015 June 1 ZT 0306 


Air Almanac. For the given date, determine LMT for the observer’s latitude at 
the Greenwich meridian, in the same manner as with the Nautical Almanac, except that 
linear interpolation is made directly from the main tabulation, since no interpolation 
table is provided. Extract, also, the value from the “Diff.’’ column to the right of the 
moonrise and moonset column, interpolating if necessary. This “Diff.” is the difference 
between the time of occurrence of the phenomenon at longitude 90° E and 90° W, 
and is intended for use in both east and west longitudes. The error introduced by 
this approximation is generally not more than a few minutes, although it increases with 
latitude. Using this difference, and the longitude, enter the “Interpolation of Moonrise, 
Moonset” table on page A54 of the Air Almanac and take out the correction. The 
Air Almanac recommends the taking of the correction from this table without interpola- 
tion. The results thus obtained are sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes of navi- 
gation. If greater accuracy is desired, the correction can be taken by interpolation. 
However, since the ‘Diff.’ itself is an approximation, the Nautical Almanac or computa- 
tion (art. 2536) should be used if accuracy is a consideration. Apply the correction to 
the LMT of moonrise or moonset at the Greenwich meridian on the given date to find 
the LMT at the position of the observer. The correction is positive (+) for west 
longitude, and negative (—) for east longitude, unless the ‘‘Diff.’”’ on the daily page is 
preceded by a negative sign (—), when the correction is negative (—) for west longitude, 
and positive (+) for east longitude. If the time is near midnight, record the date at 
each step, as in the Nautical Almanac solution. 

Example 2.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 58°23'6N, 
long. 144°07'5 W on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 

L 58°23'6N June 1 
X 144°07'5 W 


Moonrise Moonset 

diff. (+) 34 diff. (+) 21 
58°N 2011 58° N 0314 
corr. (+)3 corr. (—)3 
LMT (G) 2014 LMT (G) 0311 
corr. (+) 29 corr. (+) 16 
LMT 2043 LMT 0327 
dyX (—)24 dx (—)24 


ZT 2019 ZT 0303 
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As with the sun, there are times in high latitudes when interpolation is inaccurate 
or impossible. At such periods, the times of the phenomena themselves are uncertain, 
but an approximate answer can be obtained by moonlight graph in the Air Almanac 
or by computation, as explained in article 2536. With the moon, this condition occurs 
when the moon rises or sets at one latitude, but not at the next higher tabulated lati- 
tude, as with the sun. It also occurs when the moon rises or sets on one day but not 
on the preceding or following day. This latter condition is indicated in the Air 
Almanac by the symbol * in the “Diff.”’ column. 

Because of the eastward revolution of the moon around the earth, there is one day 
each synodical month (art. 1412) when the moon does not rise, and one day when it 
does not set. These occur near last quarter and first quarter, respectively. Since 
this day is not the same at all latitudes or at all longitudes, the time of moonrise or 
moonset found from the almanac may occasionally be the preceding or succeeding one 
to that desired. When interpolating near midnight, one should exercise caution to 
prevent an error. 

Refer to the right-hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac for June 12, 13, 14 
(app. V). On June 14 moonrise occurs at 0015 at latitude 70°N, and at 2326 at 
latitude 72°N. These are not the same moonrise, the one at 2326 occurring approxi- 
mately one day later than the one occurring at 0015. This is indicated by the two times, 
which differ by nearly 24 hours. The table indicates that with increasing northerly 
latitude, moonrise occurs earlier. Between 70° N and 72°N the time crosses mid- 
night to the preceding day. Hence, between these latitudes interpolation should be 
made between 0015 on June 14 and 2344 on June 13. 

The effect of the revolution of the moon around the earth is to cause the moon to 
rise or set later from day to day. The daily retardation due to this effect does not 
differ greatly from 50". The change in declination of the moon may increase or 
decrease this effect. The effect due to change of declination increases with latitude, 
and in extreme conditions it may be greater than the effect due to revolution of the 
moon. Hence, the interval between successive moonrises or moonsets is more erratic 
in high latitudes than in low latitudes. When the two effects act in the same direction, 
daily differences can be quite large. Thus, at latitude 72°N the moon sets at 1834 
on June 13, and at 2029 on June 14. When they act in opposite directions, they are 
small, and when the effect due to change in declination is larger than that due to 
revolution, the moon rises earlier on succeeding days. Thus, at latitude 72°N the 
moon rises at 2344 on June 13, and at 2326 on June 14. This condition is reflected in 
the Air Almanac by a negative “Diff.” If this happens near last quarter or first 
quarter, two moonrises or moonsets might occur on the same day, one a few minutes 
after the day begins, and the other a few minutes before it ends. On June 12, 1958, 
for instance, at latitude 72°N, the moon rises at 0003, sets at 1649, and rises again at 
2354 the same day. On those days on which no moonrise or no moonset occurs, the 
next succeeding one is shown with 24° added to the time. Thus, at latitude 70°N 
the moon rises at 2358 on June 2, while the next moonrise occurs 24"21™ later, at 0019 
on June 4. This is listed both as 2419 on June 3 and as 0019 on June 4 (not shown in 
app. V). | 
Interpolation for longitude is always made between consecutive moonrises or moon- 
sets, regardless of the days on which they fall. 

Example 3.—Find the zone time of moonrise at lat. 71°38/7N, long. 56°21/8 W 
during the night of June 12-13, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 
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Solution.— 
L 71°38/7N June 12-13 
 56°21'8W 
Moonrise 
70°N 0014 June 13 
TI (—)16 


LMT (G) 2358 June 12 


70°N 0015 June 14 
TI (—)25 
LMT (G) 2350 June 13 
LMT (G) = 2358 June 12 
dif. § 8 
TII (-)2 
LMT (G) = 2358 June 12 
LMT 2356 June 12 
dx (—)15 
LT 2341 June 12 

Interpolation for the first entry is between 0014 on June-13 (lat. 70° N) and 2354 
on June 12 (lat. 72°N); for the second entry, between 0015 on June 14 and 2344 on 
June 13. This solution might be more easily visualized by considering the 0014 
moonrise of June 13 as occurring at 2414 on June 12, and that of 0015 on June 14 as 
occurring at 2415 on June 13. 

1813. Rising, setting, and twilight at a moving craft.—Instructions given in the 
preceding three articles relate to a fixed position on the earth. Aboard a moving craft 
the problem is complicated somewhat by the fact that time of occurrence depends 
upon position of the craft, and vice versa. At ship speeds, it is generally sufficiently 
accurate to make an approximate mental solution, and use the position of the vessel 
at this time to make a more accurate solution. If higher accuracy is required, the 
position at the time indicated in the second solution can be ‘used for a third solution. 
If desired, this process can be repeated until the same answer is obtained from two con- 
secutive solutions. However, it is generally sufficient to alter the first solution by 1™ 
for each 15’ of longitude that the position of the craft differs from that used in the solu- 
tion, adding if west of the estimated position, and subtracting if east of it. In applying 
this rule, use both longitudes to the nearest 15’. 

1814. Miscellaneous.—Seztant altitude corrections are explained in chapter XVI. 

Equation of time is given below the sunset and twilight information on the right- 
hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac, at intervals of twelve hours. Simple inter- 
polation can be used for intervening values. By convention, the sign is positive (+) 
if the time in the sun’s ‘“‘Mer. Pass.’’ column is earlier than 1200 (or if GHA indicates 
the sun has crossed the upper branch of the celestial meridian before 1200 or the lower 
branch before 0000), and negative (—) if later than 1200. In Great Britain, this 
convention is reversed. A heavy line is used to indicate a change of sign between 
consecutive entries, as shown between 00" and 12° on June 14, when the sign changes 
from positive to negative. The equation of time is not needed for ordinary purposes 
of modern navigation. Its use is explained in chapter XIX. 

Time of transit. The GMT of transit of the sun across the upper branch of the 
celestial meridian of Greenwich is tabulated in the Nautical Almanac, to the right of 
the equation of time tables. Similar information is given for both the upper and 
lower transits of the moon in the “Mer. Pass.’’ tables below the moonset tables. On 
a day when the moon does not transit the Greenwich meridian, the time for the next 
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day is given with 245 added. Thus, on May 31 the upper transit is at 2308. The 
next transit is at 2407 on June 1, or at 0007 on June 2, as shown in appendix V. For 
the four navigational planets, time of upper transit for the middle day is given below 
the star list on the left-hand daily page. For all of these bodies the time is given to 
the nearest whole minute. Time of transit of the first point of Aries across the upper 
branch on the middle day is given to the nearest 071, below the GHA Aries column. 
The tabulated times can be considered the LMT of transit at the Greenwich meridian, 
since LMT at 0° longitude is GMT. The LMT of transit at the observer’s meridian 
can then be found by interpolation for longitude, as for moonrise and moonset (art. 
1812). Eye interpolation is usually sufficient for bodies other than the moon. This 
information is of little value to the navigator. It is further discussed in chapter XIX. 

Moon phases are indicated symbolically in the Nautical Almanac at the lower right- 
hand corner of the double-page opening. In the Air Almanac this information is given 
at the top of the GHA-declination column on each daily page. An open circle is used 
for full moon, and a solid black circle for new moon. The time of occurrence of each 
phase is given below the list of holidays, near the front of the Nautical Almanac. The 
age of the moon (art. 1423) is given between the ‘Mer. Pass.’’ and phase listings in the 
Nautical Almanac and at the bottom of the right-hand daily page of the Air Almanac, 
near the right side. 

Semidiameters of the sun and moon are given at the bottom of the sun and moon 
columns of the Nautical Almanac. In the Air Almanac they are given immediately 
above the age of the moon, on the right-hand daily page. 

Magnitude of each planet listed is given at the top of its column on the daily pages 
of each almanac. 

Ecliptic diagram. The diagram at the right of each right-hand daily page of the 
Air Almanac indicates the positions of the moon, navigational planets, the first point 
of Aries, and certain stars, relative to the sun. The use of this diagram is discussed 
in article 2209. 

GHA and declination for following year. If an almanac for the preceding year 
is available, but not for the current year, the approximate declination of the sun can 
be found by entering the almanac for the previous year with a time 5°49™ earlier. 
The GHA of the sun can also be found in this way, if 87°15’ is added to the result. 
For stars, use the declination for the preceding year, and from the GHA subtract 
15/1. Every reference to the same date of the preceding year refers to the day 365 
days earlier than the given date. When a February 29 has intervened, the day one 
day later should be used for the preceding year. 

Right ascension (art. 1426), if required, can be found by subtracting SHA from 
360°, and converting it from arc to time units (art. 1904). The SHA of the stars and 
planets is listed on the left-hand daily page. For the sun and moon, SHA can be found 
by subtracting the GHA of Aries from the GHA of the body. 

Conversion of arc to time, or vice versa, can be made by the ‘‘Conversion of Arc to 
Time”’ tables of the almanacs, or mathematically as explained in article 1904. 

Polaris tables are explained in article 2105. 

Navigational star charts. These charts are explained in article 2204. 

Sky diagrams of the Air Almanac are explained in article 2212. 

Several additional items of general interest, such as a list of religious and civil 
holidays, a calendar, information on eclipses, planet notes for the year, and a list of 
standard times (zone descriptions) at various places throughout the world, are given 
in the Nautical Almanac. Items such as symbols and abbreviations in English with 
their French and Spanish equivalents, and a list of stars used in H.O. Pub. No. 249, 
are included in the Air Almanac. 
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Problems 


1805a. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 7°25™54° on June 2, 1958, 
using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 292°01'9, d 22°07/9N. 

1805b. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 23°49"04* on June 1, 
1958, using the Arr Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 177°50’, d 22°05'N. 

1806a. Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 0°24™18* on June 1, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 18°14/8, d 17°28'4S. 

1806b. Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 12°01™22® on June 1, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 185°40’, d 18°19’S. 

1807a. Find the GHA and declination of Mars at GMT 2°25"39° on May 31, 1958, 
using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 288°25/5, d 3°53/3S. 

1807b. Find the GHA and declination of Jupiter at GMT 21"06™21° on June 1, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 5°22’, d 7°20’S. 

1808a. Find the GHA and declination of Procyon at GMT 4°25718° on June 1, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 201°12/0, d 5°19‘'8N. 

1808b. Find the GHA and declination of y Velorum at GMT 16°24™11° on May 
31, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 12°38'7, d 47°13/2S. 

1808ce. Find GHAT at GMT 20°25™32" on June 1, 1958, using the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answer.—GHAT 196°11‘6. 

1808d. Find the GHA and declination of Gienah at GMT 2°53™21° on June 2, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 109°59’, d 17°19’S. . 

1810. Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 52°18'7S, long. 58°43'6 W 
on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—Sunrise, ZT 0751; sunset, ZT 1554. 

18lla. Find the zone time of beginning of morning nautical twilight and ending 
of evening nautical twilight at lat. 16°22'7N, long. 163°19‘7E on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0441; evening twilight, ZT 1928. 

1811b. Find the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight and ending of 
evening civil twilight at lat. 55°35/6N, long. 51°13'7W on June 1, 1958, using the 
Arr Almanac. 

Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0253; evening twilight, ZT 2153. 

1812a. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 44°26/3S, long. 
172°29'3E on June 3, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 1732; moonset, ZT 0743. 

1812b. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 3°27'4S, long. 107°22°8 
W on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 1815; moonset, ZT 0554. 

1812c. Find the zone time of moonrise at lat. 71°44'7N, long. 176°18/1E on 
the night of June 13-14, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answer.—Moonrise, ZT 0007 June 14. 
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1813. The zone time of sunrise at a moving ship is desired. The first solution, 
based upon an estimate of the position, is 0537. The longitude used for the solution is 
51°22'2W. At 0537 the longitude will be 51°38/8 W. 

Required.—The zone time of sunrise at the ship. 

Answer.—Sunrise, ZT 0539. 

1814a. Find the equation of time at GMT 16°21704* on June 1, 1958. 

Answer.—Eq. T(+)2™19*. 

1814b. Find the zone time of transit of the moon across the upper branch of the 
celestial meridian at long. 137°14'4W on May 31, 1958. 

Answer.—Transit, ZT 2340. 

1814c. What are the phase and age of the moon on June 2, 1958? 

Answers.—Phase, full moon; age, 15 days. 

1814d. What are the ssmidinmeters of the sun and moon on June 2, 1958? 

Answers.—Sun, SD 15/8; moon, SD 16/1. 

1814e. What is the magnitude of Jupiter on June 1, 1958? 

Answer.—Mag.(—) 1.9. 

1814f. Which of the navigational planets is nearest Aldebaran on June 2, 1958? 

Answer.—Venus. 

1814g. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 11°14"07*° on May 31, 
1959, using the 1958 Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 349°09'7, d 21°50/5N. 

1814h. Find the GHA and declination of Alioth at GMT 19°25™23* on June 1, 
1959, using the 1958 Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 347°48'5, d 56°11‘3N. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
TIME 


1901. Introduction.—Time serves to regulate affairs aboard ship, as it does ashore. 
But to the navigator, it has additional significance. It is not enough to know where 
the ship is, was, or might be located in the future. The navigator wants to know 
when the various positions were or can reasonably be expected to be occupied. Time 
serves as a measure of progress. By considering the time at which a ship occupied 
various positions in the past, and by comparing the speed and various conditions it 
has encountered with those anticipated for the future, the skillful navigator can predict 
with reasonable accuracy the time of arrival at various future positions. Time can 
serve as a measure of safety, for it indicates when a light or other aid to navigation 
might be sighted, and if it is not seen by a certain time, the navigator knows he has 
cause for concern. 

To the celestial navigator, time is of added significance, for it serves as & measure 
of the phase of the earth’s rotation. That is, it indicates the position of the celestial 
bodies relative to meridians on the earth. Until an accurate measure of time became 
available at sea, longitude could not be found. 

Very small intervals of time are used in certain sisctronie navigational aids, such 
as radar and loran. 

Whatever the type of navigation, a thorough mastery of the subject of time is 
important to the navigator. The use of a time diagram (art. 1427) may help in under- 
standing the principles or solution of the problems of this chapter. 

1902. Kinds of time.—As a measure of part of a day, time can be stated in a 
number of different ways. At any given moment, the time depends upon (1) the point 
on the celestial sphere used as reference, (2) the reference meridian on the earth, and 
(3) the somewhat arbitrary starting point of the day. 

When the sun is used as the celestial reference point, solar time results. If the 
actual sun observable in the sky is used, apparent solar time is involved, and if a fictitious 
mean sun is used to provide a time having an almost constant rate, mean solar time 
results. Time reckoned by use of the first point of Aries (T) as the celestial reference 
point is called sidereal time. Use of the moon as the celestial reference point provides 
a variable-length lunar day, the basis of lunar time, which is useful in tide prediction 
and analysis. Because of its application, a lunar day is sometimes called a tidal day. 
It averages about 24°50™ (mean solar units) in length. 

If the meridian of the observer is used as the terrestrial reference, local time is 
involved. If a zone- or standard meridian is used as the time meridian for mean solar 
time over an area, zone- or standard time results. Use of a meridian farther east than 
would normally be used, so that the period of daylight is shifted later in the day, 
produces a form of zone time called daylight saving- or summer time. Time based 
upon the Greenwich meridian is called Greenwich time. Greenwich mean time 
(GMT) is of particular interest to a navigator because it is the principal entering 
argument for the almanacs. 

One complete revolution of the earth with respect to a celestial reference point is 
called a day. In modern usage every kind of solar time has its zero or starting point 
at midnight, when the celestial reference point is directly over the lower branch of the 
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terrestrial reference meridian. This has not always been so. Until January 1, 1925, 
the astronomical day began at noon, 12 hours later than the start of the calendar day of 
the same date. The nautical day began at noon, 12 hours earlier than the calendar day, 
or 24 hours earlier than the astronomical day of the same date. The sidereal day 
begins at sidereal noon, when the first point of Aries is over the upper branch of the 
reference meridian. There is no sidereal date. 

1903. Expressing time.—Time is customarily expressed in time units, from 0° 
through 24". To the nearest 1™ it is generally stated by navigators in a four-digit unit 
without punctuation. Thus, 0000 is midnight at the start of the day. One minute 
later the time is 0001. Half an hour after the start of the day the time is 0030, at 
one hour the time is 0100, at one hour and four minutes it is 0104, at 19 minutes after 
noon (solar time) it is 1219, at four hours and 23 minutes after (solar) noon it is 1623, 
etc. The term “hours” is sometimes used with the four-digit system to indicate that 
the number refers to the time or “hour” of the day. However, in those few occasions 
when any reasonable doubt may exist as to whether time is indicated,the fact can better 
be indicated in another way. Thus, the expression ‘‘1600 hours’’ to indicate ‘1600’ 
or ‘16 hours” is not strictly correct, and is better avoided. Watch time (W), indicated 
by a watch or clock having a 12-hour dial, and chronometer time (C) are expressed on 
a 12-hour basis, with designations am (ante meridian) and Pm (post meridian), as in 
ordinary civil life ashore. 

In contrast, a time interval is expressed as hours and minutes, as 5°26™. When 
either the time of day or a time interval is given to seconds, this same form is used, 
as 21515™18*°. The kind of time may be indicated, usually by abbreviation. 

When a time interval is to be added to or subtracted from a time, the solution 
can be arranged conveniently in tabular form. 

Example 1.—What is the time and date 14°36"53° after 21514718" on July 24? 

Solution.— 


21514718" July 24 

14536™53° 

35°51™11* July 24 
=11"51™11* July 25 


The fact that the sum of hours exceeds 24 is an indication that the date increases 
by one. Similarly, in subtracting an interval, the date is one day earlier if 24" must 
be added to the time before the subtraction can be made. That is, since 2400 of one 
day is 0000 of the following day, one might say that 2700 on one day is 2700 — 2400 =0300 
on the following day. In the example above, 11°51™11° on July 25 is the same as 
11°51™11°+ 24°00700°=35°51™11° on July 24. 

Date is sometimes expressed as an additional unit of the time sequence. Thus, 
21514™18* on July 24 might be stated 24°21°14™18*. This system is of particular value 
when an interval of several days is to be added or subtracted. 

Ezample 2.—What is the time and date 9°16°35704° before 5°11733*° on September 
15? 

Solution.— 

15°05°11™33" 
9716535704" 
5°12536™29* or 12536™29° on Sept. 5. 

By this method the month and day, if of significance, are recorded separately, 

or they, too, can be added to the sequence. 


Example 3.—What is the time and date 3 years, 6 months, 25 days, 12 hours, 19 
minutes, and 44 seconds after 7°52™24* on November 14, 1958? 
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Solution.— 
1958711™14°07952™24° 
3%06725712"19™44° 

1962”06™08°20"12™08'=20°12™08* on June 8, 1962. 
Since a month may contain a variable number of days, both the months and days 
should be solved together. Thus, in the example above, the answer would be 17 
months, 39 days. If 12 months are converted to one year, this becomes five months, 
39 days. Since the fifth month is May, this might be stated as May 39. Since there 
are 31 days in May, this is 39—31—8 days into the next month, or June 8. 

A simpler method of determining the number of elapsed days between any two 
dates is to use the Julian day of each date, if the information is available. This also 
eliminates possible error due to change of calendar if long intervals are involved. 
The Julian day is the consecutive number of the day starting at 1200 on January 1, 
4713 BC. Julian day is listed in the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

1904. Time and are.—The time of day is an indication of the interval since the 
day began. One day represents one complete rotation of 360° of the earth with respect 
to a selected celestial point. Each day is divided into 24 hours of 60 minutes, each 
minute having 60 seconds. Thus, each day has 24*60=1,440 minutes or 1,440 X60= 
86,400 seconds. This is time regardless of the celestial reference point used, and since 
the various references are in motion with respect to each other, as “‘seen’’ from the 
earth, apparent solar, mean solar, and sidereal days are of different lengths. Since 
they all have the same number and kind of fractional parts, these parts are themselves 
of different length in the different kinds of time. Mean solar units are customarily 
used to indicate time intervals. The smallest unit normally used in celestial navigation 
is the second, but in some electronic equipment the millisecond (one-thousandth of a 
second), microsecond (one-millionth of a second), and the millimicrosecond (one- 
billionth of a second) are used. 

Time of day is an indication of the phase of rotation of the earth. That is, it 
indicates how much of a day has elapsed, or what part of a rotation has been completed. 
Thus, at zero hours the day begins. One hour later, the earth has turned through 

360° 


1/24 of a day, or 1/24 of 360°, or “94 = 15°. Six hours after the day begins, 1t has 
. ° 
turned through 6/24=1/4 day, or sor = 90°. Twelve hours after the start of the day, 


the day is half gone, having turned through 180°. Smaller intervals can also be stated 


in angular units, for since one hour or 60 minutes is equivalent to 15°, one minute of 
; ; : 15° : : : 15’ 
time is equivalent to =.-=0°25=15’, and one second of time is equivalent to 60 > 


60 
0°25=15". Thus, 
Time Are 
1¢= 245—360°=1 circle 
607™=— 1®— 15° 


4™— 1°=60' 
60°= 1™= 15’ 

4° 1/=60" 

t= 15”=0/25 


Any time interval can be expressed as an angle of rotation, and vice versa. Intercon- 
version of these units can be made by the relationships indicated above. 
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To convert time to arc: 

1. Multiply the hours by 15 to obtain degrees. 

2. Divide the minutes of time by four to obtain degrees, and multiply the remainder 
by 15 to obtain minutes of arc. 

3. Divide the seconds of time by four to obtain minutes and tenths of minutes of 
arc, or multiply the remainder by 15 to obtain seconds of arc. 

4. Add degrees, minutes, and tenths (or seconds). 

Example 1.—Convert 14°21™39* to arc units. 


- 


Solution.— 
(1) 145 & 15=210° 
(2) 217" + 4= 5°15’ (remainder 1™X 15=15’) 
(3) 39° + 4= 9/45” (remainder 3°X15=45") 


(4) 14521™39°=215°24'45” =215°24'8 (to the nearest 0/1). 


To convert arc to time: 

1. Divide the degrees by 15 to obtain hours, and multiply the remainder by four 
to obtain minutes of time. 

2. Divide the minutes of arc by 15 to obtain minutes of time, and multiply the 
remainder by four to obtain seconds of time. 

3. Divide the seconds of arc by 15 to obtain seconds of time. 

4. Add degrees, minutes, and seconds. 

Example 2.—Convert 215°24'45’’ to time units. 


Solution.— 
(1) 215° - 15=14°20™ (remainder 5° X4=20") 
(2) 24’ + 15= 1™36° (remainder 9’ X4=36°) 
(3) 45” + 15= 3° 


(4) 215°24'45” = 14"21™398 
Example 3.—Convert 161°53'7 to time units. 


Solution.— 
(1) 161° -- 15=10"44™ (remainder 11° X4=44™) 
(2) 53/7 + 15=  3™34°8 (remainder 8/7 X4=34'8) 


(3) 161°953°7=10°47734°8 = 10°4735*. 


The navigator should be able to make these solutions mentally, writing only the 
answer. As a check, the answer can be converted back to the original value. Solution 
can also be made by means of arc to time tables in the almanacs. In the Nautical 
Almanac the table, given near the back of the volume (app. V), is in two parts, per- 
mitting separate entries with degrees, minutes, and quarter minutes of arc. The table is 
arranged in this manner because the navigator is confronted with the problem of 
converting arc to time more often than the reverse. 

Example 4.—Convert 334°18’22” to time units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 

Solution.— 

334° = 22°16™ 
18/25= 1™13° 
334 °18/22” = 225177138 
The 22” are converted to the nearest quarter minute of arc for solution to the 


nearest second of time. Interpolation can be used if more precise results are required, 
since exact relationships are tabulated in the Nautical Almanac conversion table. 
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Example &.—Convert 83°29'6 to time units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 
Solution.— 93° Bhgom 
29'6= 1758% 
83°29 16 = 593375854 
In this solution, 58°4 was obtained by eye interpolation in the quarter-minute part of 
the table. 
Example 6.—Convert 17°09™42* to arc units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 
Solution.— 17°08" — 257° 


1742°= 2515 
17509742°= 257 °25/5 
A similar table appears near the back of the Air Almanac (app. W), but values are 
given only to 180°, and quarter minutes of arc are not included. For angles greater 
than 180°, subtract 180° and add 12" to the result. 
Example 7.—Convert 334°47'2 to time units, using the Air Almanac arc to time 
conversion table. 
Solution.— 
334°— 180°= 154°= 10°16" 
47°2= 3™09° 
154°47'2=10°19™09° 
334°47/2 = 22719709 
Example 8.—Convert 15°13™18° to time units, using the Air Almanac arc to time 
conversion table. 
Solutvon.— 
15°12™—12°=3°12™= 48° 
1718°= 1975 
3°13™18°= 48°19'5 
15°13™18°=228°19'5 
Because the almanac conversion tables are exact relationships, interpolation in 
them can be carried to any degree of precision desired without introducing an error. 
1905. Time and longitude.— As indicated in the preceding article, time is a measure 
of rotation of the earth, and any given time interval can be represented by a corre- 
sponding angle through which the earth turns. Suppose the celestial reference point 
were directly over a certain reference of the earth. An hour later the earth would have 
turned through 15°, and the celestial reference would be directly over a meridian 15° 
farther west. Any difference of longitude is a measure of the angle through which the 
earth must rotate for the local time at the western meridian to become what it was at 
the eastern meridian before the rotation took place. Therefore, places to the eastward 
of an observer have later time, and those to the westward have earlier time, and the 
difference is exactly equal to the difference in longitude, expressed in time units. When 
& meridian other than the local meridian is used as the time reference, the difference in 
time of two places is equal to the difference of longitude of their time reference meridians. 
1906. The date line.—Since time becomes later toward the east, and earlier toward 
the west, time at the lower branch of one’s meridian is 12 hours earlier or later depending 
upon the direction of reckoning. A traveler making a trip around the world gains or 
loses an entire day. To prevent the date from being in error, and to provide a starting 
place for each day, a date line is fixed by international agreement. This line coincides 
with the 180th meridian over most of its length. In crossing this line, one alters his 
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date by one day. In effect, this changes his time 24 hours to compensate for the slow 
change during a trip around the world. Therefore, it is applied in the opposite direction 
to the change of time. Thus, if a person is traveling eastward from east longitude to 
west longitude, time is becoming later, and when the date line is crossed, the date becomes 
one day earlier. That is, at any moment the date immediately to the west of the date line 
(east longitude) is one day later than the date immediately to the east of the line, except 
at GMT 1200, when the (mean time) date is the same all over the world. At any other 
time two dates occur, one boundary between dates being the date line, and the other 
being the midnight line along the lower branch of the meridian over which the mean 
sun is located. At GMT 1200 these two boundaries coincide. In the solution of 
problems, error can sometimes be avoided by converting local time to Greenwich time, 
and then converting this to local time on the opposite side of the date line. Examples 
are given in following articles. 

1907. Zone time.—At sea, as well as ashore, watches and clocks are normally set 
approximately to some form of zone time (ZT). At sea the nearest meridian exactly 
divisible by 15° is usually used as the time meridian or zone meridian. Thus, within a 
time zone extending 7°5 on each side of each time meridian the time is the same, and 
time in consecutive zones differs by exactly one hour. The time is changed as con- 
venient, usually at a whole hour, near the time of crossing the boundary between zones. 
Each time zone is identified by the number of times the longitude of its zone meridian 
is divisible by 15°, positive in west longitude and negative in east longitude. This 
number and its sign, called the zone description (ZD), is the number of whole hours 
that are added to or subtracted from the zone time to obtain Greenwich mean time 
(GMT), which is the zone time at the Greenwich (0°) meridian, and is sometimes called 
universal time (UT). The mean sun is the celestial reference point for zone time. 

Example 1.—For an observer at long. 141°18'4 W the ZT is 6°18™24°. 

Required.—(1) Zone description. 

(2) GMT. 

Solution.—(1) The nearest meridian exactly divisible by 15° is 135° W, into which 
15° will go nine times. Since longitude is west, ZD is (+) 9. 

ZT 6"18™24° | 
ZD (+)9 
(2) GMT —:15*18™248 


In converting GMT to ZT, a positive ZD is subtracted, and a negative one added, 
but its sign remains the same, being part of the description. The word ‘‘reversed’’ (rev.) 
is written to the right in the work form to indicate that the “reverse’’ process is to be 
performed. | 

Example 2—The GMT is 15°27™09°. 

Required.—(1) ZT at long. 156°24°4 W. 

(2) ZT at 39°04/8E. 


Solution. — . 
(1) GMT 15527709" (2) GMT 15°27™09° 
ZD (+) 10 -  (rev.) ZD (—)3 (rev.) 
ZT 5°27™09° ZT 18527™09° 


When time at one place is converted to that at another, the date should be watched 
carefully. If a sum exceeds 24 hours, subtract this amount and add one day. If 24 
hours are added before a subtraction is made, the date at the place is one day earlier. 

Example 3.—At long. 73°29'2 W the ZT is 21512™53* on May 14. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at long. 107°15'7 W. 
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Solution.— 
ZT  21"12™53* May 14 
ZD (+)5 
(1) GMT 2°12™53* May 15 
ZD (+)7 (rev.) 
| (2) ZT 19°12753° May 14 
The second part of this problem might have been solved by using the difference 
in zone description. Since the second place is two zones farther west, its time is two 
hours earlier. This might be used as a mental check on the solution given above. Since 
problems involving zone times at various places generally involve nothing more than 
addition or subtraction of one small number, solutions can generally be made mentally. 
However, when this forms part of a larger problem, or when a record of the solution 
is desired, the full solution should be recorded, including labels. 
Example 4.—On November 30 the 1430 DR long. of a ship is 51°32'4W. Ten 
hours later the DR long. is 53°07/2 W. 
Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 


Solution.— 
ZT 1430 Nov. 30 
ZD (+)3_ 
GMT 1730 Nov. 30 
int. 10 


GMT 0330 Dec. 1 
ZD (+)4 ~ (rev.) 
ZT 2330 Nov. 30 


If a time zone boundary had not been crossed, there would have been no need to 
find GMT. It is particularly helpful to retain this step when the date line is crossed. 
This line is the center of a time zone, the western (east longitude) half being designated 
(—) 12, and the eastern (west longitude) half (+) 12. 

' Example §6.—On December 31 the 0800 DR long. of a ship is 177°23/9E. Forty 
hours later the DR long. is 171°53'9 W. 
Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 


Solution.— 
Alternative solution 

ZT 0800 Dec. 31 ZT 31°08"00™ 
ZD (—)12__ ZD (—) 12 

GMT 2000 Dec. 30 GMT 30*%20°007 
int. 40 int. 1°16° 

GMT 1200 Jan. 1 GMT — 1412"00™ 
ZD (+)11 ~ (rev.) ZD (+)11 ~ (rev.) 
ZT 0100 Jan. 1 ZT 1901500" 


For certain communication purposes it is sometimes convenient to designate a 
time zone by a single letter. The system used is shown in figure 1907. 

Zone time began in 1884 on land. In this year Congress acted upon a suggestion 
made by the railroads, which were having difficulty scheduling trains, and established 
four time zones for the United States. The system is now used almost universally 
throughout the world, although on land the zone boundaries are generally altered 
somewhat for convenience. In a few places half hour zones are used. Figure 1907 
indicates the time zones in use throughout the world. 

On land, normal zone time is usually called standard time, often with an adjective 
to indicate the zone, as eastern standard time. In some areas timepieces are advanced 
one or more hours during the summer to provide greater use of daylight. This ‘‘fast”’ 
time is called daylight saving time in the United States, and summer time elsewhere. 
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When time is one hour fast, the zone description is (algebraically) one less than normal. 
When daylight saving or summer time is specified, an advance of one hour is under- 
stood unless a greater number is indicated. 
Example 6.—What is the standard time and date at Tokyo, long. 140° E, when the 
daylight saving time at Washington, long. 77° W, is 1600 on Oct. 5? 
Solution.— 
ZT 1600 Oct. 5 
ZD (+)4_ 
GMT 2000 Oct. 5 
ZD (—)9 _ (rev.) 
ZT 0500 Oct. 6 


During hostilities daylight saving time may be kept all year long throughout a 
nation, and designated war time (WT). 

1908. Chronometer time (C) is time indicated by a chronometer. Since a chro- 
nometer is set approximately to GMT, and not reset until it is overhauled and cleaned, 
perhaps three years later (art. 1514), there is nearly always a chronometer error (CE), 
either fast (F) or slow (S). The change in chronometer error in 24 hours is called 
chronometer rate, or daily rate, and designated gaining or losing. With a consistent 
rate of 1° per day for three years, the chronometer error would be approximately 18”. 
Since chronometer error is subject to change, it should be determined from time to 
time, preferably daily at sea. Chronometer error is found by radio time signal (art. 
1909), by comparison with another timepiece of known error, or by applying chro- 
nometer rate to previous readings of the same instrument. It is recorded to the nearest 
whole or half second. Chronometer rate is recorded to the nearest 091. 

Example 1—At GMT 1200 on May 12 the chronometer reads 12°04™21°. At 
GMT 1600 on May 18 it reads 4°04™25!. 

Required.—(1) Chronometer error at both comparisons. 

(2) Chronometer rate. 

(3) Chronometer error at GMT 0530 on May 27. 


Solution.— 
GMT 12500700° May 12 


C 12504™21° 
(1) CE (F) 4721" 


GMT 16°00700° May 18 
C 45047255 
(1) CE (F) 4725° 


GMT 124125 
GMT 18*16° 
diff. 6°04°=6?2 


CE (F) 4721° 1200 May 12 
CE (F) 4725" 1600 May 18 
diff. 4° gained 
(2) daily rate 0°6 per day, gaining. (4°--6%2) 
GMT 18°16"007 
GMT 27°05"30™ 
diff. 8°13"30™= 895 
CE (F) 4"25* 1600 May 18 
corr. (+) 5° (895 X0°6 per day) 
(3) CE (F) 4730° 0530 May 27 
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Since GMT is stated on a 24-hour basis, and chronometer time on a 12-hour 
basis, an ambiguity of 12 hours exists. This is ignored in determining chronometer 
error. However, if chronometer error is applied to chronometer time to find GMT, a 
possible 12 hour error can result. This can be resolved by mentally applying zone 
description to local time to obtain approximate GMT. If doubt persists, use a time 
diagram (art. 1427). This diagram can also be used for resolving doubt as to Green- 
wich date. If the sun for the kind of time used (mean or apparent) is between the lower 
branches of two time meridians (as the standard meridian for local time, and the 
Greenwich meridian for GMT), the date at the place farther east is one day later than 
at the place farther west. 

Ezample 2.—On August 14 the DR long. of aship is about 124° E, and the zone time 
is about 0500. Chronometer error is 12™27* slow. 

Required.— GMT and date when the chronometer reads 8°44™22°. 


Solution.— 
approx. ZT 0500 Aug. 14 
ZD (—)8 
approx. GMT 2100 Aug. 13 
C 8'44™22" 


CE (S) 12™278 
GMT 20°56™49* Aug. 13 


When more than one chronometer is carried, they are designated by letter, A, B, C, 
etc. The A chronometer is usually the best (the one with the most nearly uniform 
rate). This one is compared directly with the time signal (art. 1909). Others may 
then be compared with the A chronometer. 

Example 3.—At GMT 1400 chronometer A is checked by time signal, and found 
to read 1"57709°. A little later, when it reads 2°05"00°, chronometer B reads 2511738". 

Required.—(1) Error of chronometer A. 

(2) Error of chronometer B. 

Solution.— 

GMT 14°00700° 
C, 1°57™09° 

(1) CE, (S) 2™51° 
C, 2"05™00° 
GMT 14°07"51°* 
Cg, 2°11738° 

(2) CEs (F) 3™47* 


If time signals are not available at the chronometer, a good comparing watch (art. 
1515) should be compared with the radio signal, and this watch used to determine 
chronometer error, as indicated in example 3, substituting the watch for chronometer A. 

1909. Time signals.—The usual method of determining chronometer error and 
daily rate is by radio time signals, popularly called time ticks. Most maritime nations 
broadcast time signals several times daily from one or more stations, and a vessel 
equipped with radio receiving equipment normally has no difficulty in obtaining a time 
tick anywhere in the world. Most time signals are sent automatically, using astro- 
nomical clocks accurate to within one-twentieth of a second. Some are sent by hand, 
however, and these are reliable only to one-fourth of a second. The average error 
of signals sent by the U. S. Naval Observatory is less than 0901. Radio Navigational 
Ards, H.O. Pub. No. 205, lists all time signals, together with their hours of transmission, 
system used, frequency, and other useful information. 
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At sea the chronometer should be checked daily by radio time signal, and in port 
daily checks should be maintained, or begun at least three days prior to departure, if 
conditions permit. Error and rate are entered in the chronometer record book (or 
record sheet) each time they are determined. 

Prior to the development of radio time signals, chronometers were checked in 
port by visual signals which consisted of dropping a time ball or shape by telegraphic 
action, or firmg a gun. Visual signals are still used in some ports. If a gun is used, 
the flash marks the correct time, as the report may not reach the observer until several 
seconds after the gun is fired. 

The various time signal systems used throughout the world are explained in detail 
in H.O. Pub. No. 205. Only the United States signals are discussed here. 

The U. S. Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., originates the time signals 
which are sent over station NSS for five minutes immediately preceding each even hour 
of GMT. Inthe event of failure of a signal, another is sent at the next hour. Beginning 
at five minutes before the hour, dashes are transmitted on every second, except the 29th 
and certain others near the end of each minute, as shown in the following diagram: 


Minutes 


56 57 58 59 


The seconds marked ‘‘60” indicate the start of the next minute. The final dash, 
marking the hour, is considerably longer than any of the others. The number of 
dashes in the group near the end of any minute indicates the number of minutes before 
the hour. This is known as the United States system. In all cases the beginnings 
of the dashes indicate the beginning of the seconds, and the ends of the dashes are 
without significance. 

Station WWV, near Washington, D. C., broadcasts continuous time signals 
obtained from the U. S. Naval Observatory time service. Station WWVH in Hawan 
broadcasts the same signals, except for certain periods during which the station is off 
the air to compare its standards with those of WWV and to obtain ionospheric sound- 
ings. The signals broadcast by these stations are intended primarily for measurement 
of time intervals, and checking of frequencies of two standard audible tones, but signals 
can also be used for checking time. The system used is fully explained in H.O. Pub. 
No. 205. 

1910. Watch time (W) is time indicated by a watch. This is usually an approxi- 
mation of zone time, except that for timing celestial observations it is good practice to 
set a comparing watch (art. 1515) to GMT. If the watch has a second setting hand, 
the watch can be set exactly to ZT or GMT, and the time is so designated. If the 
watch is not set exactly to one of these times, the difference is known as watch error 
(WE), labeled fast (F) or slow (S) to indicate whether the watch is ahead of or behind 
the correct time, respectively. 

If a watch is to be set exactly to ZT or GMT, it is set to some whole minute slightly 
ahead of the correct time, and stopped. When the set time arrives, the watch is 
started. It should then be checked for accuracy. 

Example 1.—A chronometer 9™46° fast on GMT reads approximately 7°23". At 
the next whole five minutes of GMT a comparing watch is to be set to GMT exactly. 
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Required.—(1) What should the watch read at the moment of starting? 
(2) What should the chronometer read ? 
Solution.— 
C 7523™00° 
CE (F) 9™46° 
GMT 7°13™14° 
(1) GMT 7*15™00° (next whole 5”) 
CE (F) 946° 
(2) C 7524™46° 


The GMT may be in error by 12°, but if the watch is graduated to 12 hours, this 
will not be reflected. Ifa watch with a 24-hour dial is used, the actual GMT should 
be determined. 

If watch error is to be determined, it is done by comparing the reading of the watch 
with that of the chronometer at a selected moment. This may be at some selected 
GMT, as in example 1. 

Example 2.—If, in example 1, the watch had read 7°14™48* at the moment the 
chronometer read 7°24™46°, what would be the watch error on GMT? 

Solution.— 

GMT 7'15™00* 
W 7°14™485 
WE ‘(S) 12 


A more convenient chronometer time might be selected, as a whole minute. 

Example 3.—A watch is set to zone time approximately. The longitude is about 
48° W. The watch is compared with a chronometer which is 19744° fast on GMT. 
When the chronometer reads 5°22™00*, the watch reads 2°01™53°. 


Requred.—Watch error on zone time. 
Solution.— 
C 5°22™00° 
CE (F) 19™44° 
GMT 5°02™16° 


ZD (+)3 (rev.) 
ZT 2502™16° 
Ww 2°01™53° 
WE (S) 23° 


The possible 12° error is not of significance. When such a watch is used for 
determining GMT, however, as for entering an almanac, the 12-hour ambiguity is 
important. Unless a watch is graduated to 24 hours, its time is designated am before 
noon and PM after noon. 

Example 4.—On January 3 the DR long. is 94°14‘'7E. An observation of the 
sun is made when the watch reads 12"16"23' pm. The watch is 22° fast on zone time. 

Required.—GMT and date. 


Solution.— 
WwW 12516™23° pm Jan. 3 
WE (F) 225 
ZT 12°16701° 
ZD (—)6 


GMT 6516701° Jan. 3 


Note that between 1200 and 1300 watch designations are pm. Between 0000 
and 0100 they are am. 
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Comparison of a watch and chronometer should be made carefully. If two 
observers are available, one can give & warning ‘“‘stand-by” a few seconds before the 
selected time, and a ‘‘mark”’ at the appointed moment, while the other notes the time 
of the watch. A single observer can make a satisfactory comparison by counting 
with the chronometer. Chronometers beat in half seconds, with an audible “tick.” 
Ten seconds before the selected time (perhaps a whole minute), the observer starts 
counting with the beats, as he watches the chronometer second hand, ‘‘50, and, 1, and, 
2, and, 3, and,. .... 9, and, mark.”” During the count the observer shifts his view 
from the chronometer to the second hand of the watch, continuing to count in cadence 
with the chronometer beats. At the ‘mark,’ the second, minute, and hour hands of 
the watch are read in that order, and the time recorded. A comparison of this time 
with the GMT or ZT corresponding to the selected chronometer time indicates the 
watch error. 

Even though a watch is set to zone time approximately, its error on GMT can 
be determined and used for timing observations. In this case the 12-hour ambiguity 
in GMT should be resolved, and a time diagram used to avoid possible error. This 
method requires additional work, and presents a greater probability of error, without 
compensating advantages. - 

Still another method of determining GMT, generally used before zone time came 
into common use at sea, is to subtract watch time from chronometer time, to find 
C-W. This is then added to the watch time of an observation to obtain chronometer 
time (C—W+W=C). Chronometer error is then applied to the result to obtain 
GMT. A time diagram should always be used with this method, to resolve the 12-hour 
ambiguity and to be sure of the correct Greenwich date, unless an auxiliary solution is 
made using approximate ZT and ZD. This method has little to recommend it. 

If a watch has a watch rate of more than a few seconds per day, watch error should 
be determined both before and after a round of sights, and any difference distributed 
proportionally among observations. 

If a stop watch is used for timing observations, it should be started at some con- 
venient GMT, as a whole 5" or 10™. The time of each observation is then this GMT 
plus the reading of the watch. 

1911. Local mean time (LMT), like zone time, uses the mean sun as the celestial 
reference point. It differs from zone time in that the local meridian is used as the 
terrestrial reference, rather than a zone meridian. Thus, the local mean time at each 
meridian differs from that of every other meridian, the difference being equal to the 
difference of longitude, expressed in time units. At each zone meridian, including 
0°, LMT and ZT are identical. 

Example 1.—At long. 124°37/2 W the LMT is 17524718 on March 21. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at the place. 

Solution.— 

LMT 17924718 Mar. 21 
A 8°18™29° W 
(1) GMT 1542"47* Mar. 22 
ZD (+) 8 (rev.) 
(2) ZT  17542™47* Mar. 21 


In navigation the principal use of LMT is in rising, setting, and twilight tables. 
The problem is usually one of converting the LMT taken from the table to ZT. At 
sea, the difference between these times is normally not more than 30", and the conver- 
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sion is made directly, without finding GMT as an intermediate step. This is done by 
applying a correction equal to the difference of longitude (dA). If the observer is west 
of his time meridian, the correction is added, and if east of it, the correction is subtracted. 
If Greenwich time is desired, it is found from ZT. 

Ezample 2.—At long. 63°24'4 E the LMT is 0525 on January 2. 

Required.—(1) ZT and date. 

(2) GMT and date. 


Solution.— 
LMT 0525 Jan. 2 
dx (—)14 
(1) ZT 0511 Jan. 2 
ZD (—)4 


(2) GMT O11 Jan. 2 


On land, with an irregular zone boundary, the longitude may differ by more 
than 7°5 (30™) from the time meridian. 

If LMT is to be corrected to daylight saving time, the difference in longitude 
between the local and time meridian can be used, or the ZT can first be found and 
then increased by one hour. 

Conversion of ZT (including GMT) to LMT is the same as conversion in the 
opposite direction, except that the sign of dd is reversed. This problem is not normally 
encountered in navigation. 

1912. Apparent time utilizes the apparent (real) sun as its celestial reference, and 
& meridian as the terrestrial reference. Local apparent time (LAT) uses the local 
meridian. The LAT at the 0° meridian is called Greenwich apparent time (GAT). 

The LAT at one meridian differs from that at any other by the difference in 
longitude of the two places, the place to the eastward having the later time, and 
conversion is the same as converting LMT at one place to LMT at another. 

Use of the apparent sun as a celestial reference point for time results in time of 
nonconstant rate for at least three reasons. First, revolution of the earth in its orbit 
is not constant. Second, motion of the apparent sun is along the ecliptic, which is 
tilted with respect to the celestial equator, along which time is measured. Third, 
rotation of the earth on its axis is not constant. The effect due by this third cause is 
extremely small. 

For the various forms of mean time, the apparent sun is replaced by a fictitious 
mean sun conceived as moving eastward along the celestial equator at a uniform speed 
equal to the average speed of the apparent sun along the ecliptic, thus providing a 
nearly uniform measure of time equal to the approximate average apparent time. At 
any moment the accumulated difference between LAT and LMT is indicated by the 
equation of time (Eq. T), which reaches a maximum value of about 16"4 in November. 
This quantity is tabulated at 12-hour intervals at the bottom of the right-hand daily 
page of the Nautical Almanac. In the United States, the sign is considered positive 
(+) if the time of sun’s ‘Mer. Pass.” is earlier than 1200, and negative (—) if later 
than 1200. If the ‘Mer. Pass.’’ is given as 1200 (as on June 12-14, 1958), the sign is 
positive if the GHA at GMT 1200 is between 0° and 1°, and negative if it is greater 
than 359°. The sign is correct for conversion of GMT to GAT. In Great Britain, 
this convention is reversed. Since GMT is the entering argument for the almanacs, 
interconversion of apparent and mean time should preferably be made from Greenwich 
time, rather than from local time. 

Ezample.—Find the LAT and date at ZT 15°10™40* on May 31, 1958, for long. 
73°18/4 W. 
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Solution.— 

ZT 15"10™40* May 31 
ZD (+) 5 

GMT 20°10740° May 31 

Eq. T (+)2™27° 

GAT 20°13707* May 31 

A 4553714°W 
LAT 15°19™53° May 31 


In conversion from apparent to mean time, a second solution may be needed if 
the equation of time is large and changing rapidly, using the GAT for entering the 
almanac for the first solution, and using the GMT from this solution as the almanac 
entry value for the second solution. 

Apparent time can also be found by converting hour angle to time units, and 
adding or subtracting 12 hours. If LAT is required, but not GAT, conversion of arc 
to time should be made from LHA, rather than GHA, to avoid the need for conversion 
of longitude to time units. Equation of time can be found by subtracting mean time 
from apparent time at the same meridian. This method of finding apparent time and 
equation of time is the only one available with the Air Almanac, which does not tabulate 
equation of time. 

The navigator has little or no use for apparent time, as such. However, it can be 
used for finding the time of local apparent noon (LAN), when the apparent sun is on 
the celestial meridian. 

The mean sun averages out the irregularities in time due to the variations of the 
speed of revolution of the earth in its orbit and the fact that the apparent sun moves 
in the ecliptic while hour angle is measured along the celestial equator. It does not 
eliminate the error due to slight variations in the rotational speed of the earth. When 
a correction for the accumulated error from this source is applied to mean time, ephem- 
eris time results. This time is of interest to astronomers, but is not used directly by 
the navigator. 

1913. Sidereal time uses the first point of Aries (vernal equinox) as the celestial 
reference point. Since the earth revolves around the sun, and since the direction of 
the earth’s rotation and revolution are the same, it completes a rotation with respect 
to the stars in less time (about 37566 of mean solar units) than with respect to the sun, 
and during one revolution about the sun (one year) it makes one complete rotation more 
with respect to the stars than with the sun. This accounts for the daily shift of the 
stars nearly 1° westward each night. Hence, sidereal days are shorter than solar 
days, and its hours, minutes, and seconds are correspondingly shorter.. Because of 
nutation (art. 1417) sidereal time is not quite constant in rate. Time based upon the 
average rate is called mean sidereal time, when it is to be distinguished from the 
slightly irregular sidereal time. The ratio of mean solar time units to mean sidereal 
time units is 1:1.00273791. 

The sidereal day begins when the first point of Arics is over the upper branch of 
the meridian, and extends through 24 hours of sidereal time. The sun is at the first 
point of Aries at the time of the vernal equinox, about March 21. However, since the 
solar day begins when the sun is over the ower branch of the meridian, apparent solar 
and sidereal times differ by 12 hours at the vernal equinox. Each month thereafter, 
sidereal time gains about two hours on solar time. By the time of the summer solstice, 
about June 21, sidereal time is 18 hours ahead or six hours behind solar time. By the 
time of the autumnal equinox, about September 23, the two times are together, and by 
the time of the winter solstice, about December 22, the sidereal time is six hours ahead 
of solar time. There need be no confusion of the date, for there is no sidereal date. 
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Local sidereal time (LST) uses the local meridian as the terrestrial reference. At 
the prime meridian this is called Greenwich sidereal time (GST). The difference 
between LST at two meridians is equal to the difference of longitude between them, 
the place to the eastward having the later time. Local sidereal time is LHAT 
expressed in time units. To determine LST at any given moment, find GHAT by 
means of an almanac, and then apply the longitude to convert it to LHAYT. Then 
convert LHAT in arc to LST in time units. 

Example.—Find LST at ZT 8°25™51° on May 31, 1958, for long. 103°16'3 E. 

Solution.— ZT —s-8825™51° May 31 

ZD (—)7 
GMT 1°25™51° May 31 
ihe 263°01'6 


25751 6°28'8 

GHAT 269°30'4 
\ 103°16°3E 

LHAT 12°46'7 


LST 0"51™07° 


Unless GST is required, conversion from arc to time units should be made from 
LHAYT, rather than from GHA7T, to avoid the need for converting longitude from arc 
to time units. 

Conversion of sidereal to solar time is the reverse. Local sidereal time is converted 
to arc (LHA YT), and the longitude is applied to find GHA TY. This is used as an argument 
for entering the almanac to determine GMT, which can then be converted to any other 
kind of time desired. This is similar to one method of finding time of meridian transit, 
described in article 2104. Normally; the problem is not encountered by the navigator. 

Sidereal time, as such, is little used by the navigator. It is the basis of star charts 
(art. 2204) and star finders (art. 2210), and certain sight reduction methods (notably 
H.O. Pub. No. 249), but generally in the form LHAY. This kind of time is used for 
these purposes because its celestial reference point remains almost fixed in relation to the 
stars. Sidereal time is used by astronomers to regulate mean time. Timepieces 
regulated to sidereal time can be purchased. 

1914. Time and hour angle.—Both time and hour angle are a measure of the phase 
of rotation of the earth, since both indicate the angular distance of a celestial reference 
point west of a terrestrial reference meridian. Hour angle, however, applies to any 
point on the celestial sphere. Time might be used in this respect, but only the apparent 
sun, mean sun, the first point of Aries, and occasionally the moon are commonly used. 

Hour angles are usually expressed in arc units, and are measured from the upper 
branch of the celestial meridian. Time is customarily expressed in time units. Sidereal 
time is measured from the upper branch of the celestial meridian, like hour angle, but 
solar time is measured from the lower branch. Thus, LMT=LHA mean sun plus or 
minus 180°, LAT=LHA apparent sun plus or minus 180°, and LST=LHAYT. 

As with time, local hour angle (LHA), based upon the local celestial meridian, at 
two places differs by the longitude between them, and LHA at longitude 0° is called 
Greenwich hour angle (GHA). In addition, it is often convenient to express hour angle 
in terms of the shorter arc between the local celestial meridian and the body. This is 
similar to measurement of longitude from the Greenwich meridian. Local hour angle 
measured in this way is called meridian angle (t), which is labeled east or west, like 
longitude, to indicate the direction of measurement. A westerly meridian angle is 
numerically equal to LHA, while an easterly meridian angle is equal to 360°—LHA; 
also, LHA=t (W), and LHA=360°—t (E). Meridian angle is used in the solution of 
the navigational triangle (art. 1433). 

348607 O—58——32 
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Example 1.—Find LHA and t of the sun at GMT 3°24716* on June 1, 1958, for 
long. 118°48/2 W. 
Solution.— 
GMT 3°24™16° June 1 
3° 225°36/0 
24™16° 6°04°0 
GHA 231°40/0 
\ 118°48'2 W 
LHA 112°51'8 
t 112°51'8 W 
Example 2.—Find LHA and t of Kochab at ZT 18°24747* on May 31, 1958, for 
long. 55°27/3 W. 


Solution.— ‘ Ko chab 
ZT  _' 18®24™47* May 31 
ZD (+) 4 


GMT = 22"24™47" May 31 
298 218°53/4 


24747° 6°12°8 
SHA 137°17/2 
GHA 2 °23°4 
A 55°27°3 W 
LHA 306°56/1 
t 53°03/9 E 
Problems 


1903a. What is the time and date 9°13"29* before 3°16734° May 9? 

Answer.—T 18°03™05° May 8. 

1903b. What is the time and date 4419°22"50° after 9°31704° on December 25? 

Answer.—T 4°53™54° on Dec. 30. 

1903¢. What is the time and date 2 years, 11 months, 16 days, 10 hours, 23 minutes, 
and 48 seconds before 2°46™17* on October 4, 1958? 

Answer.—T 16°22™29* on Oct. 18, 1955. 

1903d. What is the time and date 412 days, 15 hours, 6 minutes, and 56 seconds 
after 22°27703° on March 16, 1958? 

Answer.—T 13°33"59" on May 3, 1959. 

1904a. Convert 6°28731* to arc units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer.—97°07'45” or 97°07'8. 

1904b. Convert 217°28'8 to time units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer.—14°29"55°2 or 14529755°. 

1904c. Convert 196°21’46” to time units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer.—13°05"2791 or 13°05™278. 

1904d. Convert 107°49’44” to time units, using appendix V. 

Answer.—7"11™19°. 

1904e. Convert 211°37‘3 to time units, using appendix V. 

Answer.—14°06"29'2. 

1904f. Convert 8°49"33* to arc units, using appendix V. 

Answer .—132°23/2. 

1904g. Convert 251°09/2 to time units, using appendix W. 

Answer.—16"44"37*. 
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1904h. Convert 23°07"38* to time units, using appendix W. 

Answer.—346°54 15. 

1907a. For an observer at long. 97°24‘6E the ZT is 19°10™26°. 

Required.—(1) Zone description. 

(2) GMT. 

Answers.—(1) ZD (—) 6, (2) GMT 13°10™26°*. 

1907b. The GMT is 11°32707°. 

Required.—(1) ZT at long. 133°24'7 W. 

(2) ZT at long. 111°43‘9E. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 2°32™07°, (2) ZT 18°32™07°. 

1907c. At long. 165°18°2E the ZT is 17°08"51* on July 11. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at long. 125°36'7 W. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 6°08"51* on July 11, (2) ZT 22°08"51* on July 10. 

1907d. On January 26 the 0800 DR long. of a ship is 128°03‘2E. Twenty-six 
hours later the EP long. is 125°01‘4E. 

Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 

Answer.—ZT 0900 Jan. 27. 

1907e. On April 1 the 1200 running fix long. of ship is 179°55!2W. Eight hours 
later the DR long. is 178°48'9 E. 

Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 

Answer.—ZT 2000 Apr. 2. 

1907f. Inch’in, long. 137°E, uses ZD (—) 8°30" for standard time. Find the 
standard time and date at San Francisco, long. 122°W, when the summer time at 
Inch’dn is 2000 on August 9. 

Answer.—ZT 0230 Aug. 9. 

1908a. At GMT 1400 on July 2 the shronomietar reads 1542™28°. At GMT 0800 
on July 12 it reads 7°42™40°. 

Required.—(1) Chronometer error at GMT 1400 on July 2. 

(2) Chronometer error at GMT 0800 on July 12. 

(3) Chronometer rate. 

(4) Chronometer time at ZT 1800 July 20, at long. 153°21'7 W. 

Answers.—(1) CE 17™32° slow, (2) CE 17"20° slow, (3) rate 192 gaining, (4) C 
3"42™5 1°. 

1908b. On March 5 the DR long. of a ship is about 151°E, and the zone time 
is about 1800. Chronometer error is 6™40° fast. 

Required.—GMT and date when the chronometer reads 8°02™23°. 

Answer.—GMT 7°55™43° on Mar. 5. 

1908c. On November 7 the EP long. of a ship is about 71°W, and the zone 
time is about 1900. Chronometer error is 1718 slow. 

Required —GMT and date when the chronometer reads (1) 11°55™20*, (2) 11"59™50°. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 23"56™38* Nov. 7, (2) GMT 0°01708* Nov. 8. 

1908d. At GMT 2200 a comparing watch is checked by time signal, and found to 
read 10°00"05°. The chronometer errors are then determined by means of the com- 
paring watch. When the watch reads 10°06™00*, chronometer A reads 10°11™17*, and 
when the watch reads 10°08™00°, chronometer B reads 9"59™06". 

Required.—(1) Watch error. 

(2) Error of chronometer A. 

(3) Error of chronometer B. 

Answers.—(1) WE 5° fast on GMT, (2) CE, 5™22° fast, (3) CE, 8™49° slow. 
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1910a. A chronometer 7"22° slow on GMT reads approximately 3°45". About 
two minutes later, when the GMT is a whole minute, a comparing watch will be set 
to GMT exactly. 

Required. —(1) Reading of the watch at starting. 

(2) Reading of the chronometer. 

Answers.—(1) W 3"54™00°, (2) C 3546™38°. 

1910b. A chronometer 5™10° fast on GMT reads approximately 5"50™. About one 
minute later, when the GMT is a whole minute, a comparing watch with a 24-hour 
dial will be set to GMT exactly. The ZT is approximately 1145 and the long. 94° W. 

Required.—(1) Reading of the watch at starting. 

(2) Reading of the chronometer. 

(3) Watch error if, instead of being set to GMT, the watch setting is unchanged 
and the watch reads 17°45™"32° at comparison. 

Answers.—(1) W 175467008, (2) C 5°51™10°, (3) WE 28° slow on GMT. 

1910c. A watch is set to zone time approximately. The long. is about 160°E. The 
watch is compared with a chronometer which is 316° fast on GMT. When the 
chronometer reads 1°48™00°, the watch reads 12'45™02°. 

Required.—Watch error on zone time. 

Answer.—WE 18° fast on ZT. 

1910d. On February 14 the DR long. is 63°46'1W. An observation of Dubhe is 
made when the watch reads 607730" pm. The watch is 11° slow on zone time. 

Required.—GMT and date. 

Answer.—GMT 22077415 Feb. 14. 

1910e. On December 11 a watch is set to zone time, approximately. The long. is 
137°W. The chronometer is 3™36° fast on GMT. When the chronometer reads 
45407008, the watch reads 7°36™06° PM. 

Required.—(1) Watch error on GMT. 

(2) GMT and date about 20 minutes later, when the watch reads 7°55™52°. 

Answers.—(1) WE 2"59™42® fast on GMT, (2) GMT 4°56™108 Dee. 12. 

1910f. Shortly before taking morning sights on January 17 the navigator compares 
his watch with the chronometer. When the chronometer reads 2°30™00°, the watch 
reads 6513™12° am. The chronometer is 17"15* fast on GMT. The long. is 118° W. 

Required.—(1) C-W. 

(2) GMT and date a little later when Regulus is observed at W 6°28™47° AM. 

Answers.—(1) C—W 8"16™48°, (2) GMT 145287208 Jan. 17. 

191la. At long. 138°09'/3 E the LMT is 05097578 on April 23. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at the place. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 14557™20° Apr. 22, (2) ZT 23°57™20° Apr. 22. 

1911b. At long. 157°18'4 W the LMT is 1931 on June 29. 

Required.—(1) ZT and date. 

(2) GMT and date. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 2000 June 29, (2) GMT 0600 June 30. 

191le. At long. 99°35'7 W the daylight saving time is 2152945" on August 31. 

Required.—(1) Standard time and date. 

(2) LMT and date. 

Answers.—(1) Standard time 20297458 Aug. 31, (2) LMT 20°51™22° Aug. 31. 

1912a. Find the LAT and date at ZT 5°26™138 on June 12, 1958, for long. 9°28/1 E. 

Answer.—LAT 5°04™31*% June 12. 
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1912b. At long. 77°15'5 W the LAT is 1500 on June 13, 1958. 

Required.—(1) ZT. 

(2) LMT. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 15°08™56", (2) LMT 14°59™543. 

1912c. Using the Air Almanac, find (1) LAT at long. 117°55’ W, and (2) the Eq. 
T, at ZT 20°43709° on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—(1) LAT 20°53™44°, (2) Eq. T (+) 2™15°*. 

1913a. Find LST at ZT 19°24™26° on June 1, 1958, for long. 87°51/2 E. 

Answer.—LST 11"53™56°. 

1913b.—Find the ZT at LST 2120707 on May 31, 1958, for long. 54°21'3 W. 

Answer.—ZT 4°24™13°. 

1914. Find LHA and t of the moon at GMT 9°25™07° on May 31, 1958, (1) for 
long. 43°19'0 W, and (2) for long. 43°19‘0E. Use appendix V. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 118°54'8, t 118°54'8W; (2) LHA 205°32/8, t 154°27/2E. 


CHAPTER XX 
SIGHT REDUCTION 


2001. Introduction.—The process of deriving from a celestial observation the in- 
formation needed for establishing a line of position is called sight reduction. The 
observation itself consists of measuring the altitude of a celestial body and noting the 
time. Although special methods may be used for finding certain coordinates such as 
latitude or longitude, the modern navigator generally thinks in terms of lines of posi- 
tion without regard to any special significance of these lines. The process of finding 
such a line of position may be divided into six steps: 

1. Correction of sextant altitude (ch. XVI). 

2. Determination of GHA and declination (ch. XVIII). 

3. Selection of assumed position and finding meridian angle at that point. 

4. Computation of altitude and azimuth. 

5. Comparison of computed and observed altitudes (ch. XVII). 

6. Plot of the line of position. 

Broadly speaking, tables which assist in any of these steps can be considered 
sight reduction tables. However, the expression is generally limited to tables in- 
tended primarily for computation of altitude and azimuth. A great variety of such 
tables exists. In chapter XXI various methods of sight reduction, including graphical 
and mechanical solutions, are contrasted. All are based, directly or indirectly, upon 
solution of the navigational triangle (art. 1433). Thus, the process of sight reduction, 
in its limited sense, is one of converting coordinates of the celestial equator system 
(art. 1426) to those of the horizon system (art. 1428). 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a set of sight reduction tables 
giving tabulated solutions of the navigational triangle, intended primarily for use with 
the Nautical Almanac aboard ship. These Tables of Computed Altitude and Azmuth, 
popularly known by their publication number, ‘‘H.O. 214,”’ are widely used among 
mariners of various nations. In addition to the United States printing, editions are 
published by Great Britain and Spain. They are suitable for reduction of nearly 
all observations made aboard ship, and will be used to explain the principles of sight 
reduction as given in this chapter. Extracts from H.O. Pub. No. 214 are given in 
appendix AA. 

2002. Preliminary computation.—Certain computations precede the use of sight 
reduction tables. The correction of the sextant altitude (hs) to find observed altitude 
(Ho), as explained in chapter XVI, is usually performed first, but not necessarily so. 
If any form of time other than GMT is used for timing the observation, it is first con- 
verted to GMT because this is the kind of time used for entering the almanacs. From 
the almanac, the GHA and declination are determined, as explained in chapter XVIII. 

To enter H.O. Pub. No. 214 and most other sight reduction tables, the following 
variables are needed: 

1. Latitude (L). 

2. Declination (d). 

3. Meridian angle (t). 

The latitude to use in entering the tables is that of the assumed position (AP). 
This latitude is usually called the assumed latitude (aL). The assumed position should 
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be in the general vicinity of the actual position, which, of course, is usually un- 
known. Several methods of selecting an AP are in use. The dead reckoning position 
or estimated position might be used. However, when H.O. Pub. No. 214 and certain 
other methods of sight reduction are used, unnecessary interpolation can be avoided 
by selecting an AP that will result in two of the three variables being exact entry values. 
In H.O. Pub. No. 214, altitudes and azimuths are given for each whole degree of latitude. 
Therefore, it is customary to select an AP on the nearest whole degree of latitude to the 
DR or EP at the time of sight. 

Declination is taken from the almanac, as explained in chapter XVIII. This value 
is used without adjustment to simplify the solution. 

Meridian angle is the angular distance that the celestial body is east or west of 
the celestial meridian. It is found from local hour angle (LHA), which, in turn, is 
found from Greenwich hour angle by adding east longitude or subtracting west longitude. 
A time diagram (art. 1427) is useful in visualizing this relationship. 

Example 1.—The GHA is 168°42'6. 

Required.—The LHA and t at (1) long. 137°24/6 W, and (2) 158°24'7E. 


Solution.— 
(1) GHA 168°42'6 (2) GHA 168°42'6 
AX 137°24/6 W X 158°24/7E 
LHA 31°18/0 LHA 327°07/3 
t 31°18/0W t 32°52/7E 


In west longitude, if GHA is less than longitude, add 360° to GHA before subtract- 
ing. In east longitude, if the sum exceeds 360°, subtract this amount. If LHA is 
less than 180°, it is numerically equal to meridian angle, which is labeled W (west). 
If LHA is greater than 180°, t is 360°—LHA and is labeled E (east). 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, t (labeled ‘““H.A.’”) is given at intervals of 1°. If t is to 
be a whole degree, the longitude of the assumed position, called assumed longitude (a)), 
must be selected so that no minutes of arc will remain after it is applied to GHA. 
This means that in west longitude the minutes of @\ must be the same as those of 
GHA; while in east longitude the minutes of a\ must be equal to 60’ minus the minutes 
of GHA. 

Example 2.—The GHA 1s 57°1879. 

Required —The LHA, t, and AP for use with H.O. Pub. No. 214 without inter- 
polation for t or L, if the DR position is (1) lat. 11°48‘8N, long. 151°53'3W; and 
(2) lat. 62°21/7 N, long. 4°31/3 E. 


Solution.— 
(1) GHA 657°18'9 (2) GHA 57°18°9 
ar 152°18/9 W ay 4°41/1E 
LHA 265°00/0 LHA 62°00‘0 
t 95°00/0E t 62°00/0 W 
aL - 12°00/0N aL 62°00/0N 
@ry 152°18/9W ay 4°41/1E 


2003. Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth (H.O. Pub. No. 214).—These 
popular sight reduction tables are published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
in nine volumes, each covering 10° of latitude in increments of 1°. For each degree 
of latitude there is a series of tables, with cutaway tabs providing quick reference to 
the first page of the tables for that latitude. Declination entries are given at intervals 
of 0°5 from 0° to 29°. Beyond this, 37 selected declination entries are given to provide 
solutions for all of the stars listed on the daily pages of the almanacs, and most of the 
additional stars listed near the back of the Nautical Almanac. A total of 96 declination 
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entries are given for each latitude, arranged eight to a page. Each declination entry 
is given at the top of a column. The third variable, meridian angle, is given in the 
column at the extreme left and right sides of each page. These columns are labeled 
“H.A.’’, the abbreviation for ‘‘hour angle,” the expression formerly used for meridian 
angle, but replaced because of confusion with local hour angle, Greenwich hour angle, 
etc. Meridian angle entries are given at intervals of 1° from 0° at the top of the page 
to the maximum value at which the altitude is 5° or greater. 

At most page openings, separate tables are given for declination having the same 
name (N or S) as the latitude and those having contrary name (one N, the other S). 
That is, declination values on the left-hand page (same name) are duplicated on the 
right-hand page (contrary name). A maximum of ninety-one meridian angle entries 
(0°-90°) are given on the left-hand page (same name). As either the declination or the 
latitude increases, the number of same-name entrics increases, and the number of 
contrary-name entries decreases. When the same-name entries exceed 90° of meridian 
angle, the additional ones are placed on the right-hand page, below the contrary-name 
entries. At extreme values of declination and latitude there are no contrary-name 
entries, the same-name entries occupying both pages. 

In each declination column there are four sets of figures. The first, given in bold 
type, is the altitude (labeled “‘Alt.”’) to the nearest 0/1. Following this is Ad in small 
type. This is the change of altitude for a unit change of declination. Except when 
the value is 1.0, entries are given in hundredths of a unit, although the position of 
the decimal point is not shown. Following Ad, and also in small type, is At, the change 
of altitude for a unit change of meridian angle. This is given in the same form as Ad. 
The last set of figures in the column is the azimuth angle (labeled ‘‘Az.’’), to the nearest 
0°71. 

At latitude 0° the arrangement is modified because there is no ‘‘same’”’ or ‘‘con- 
trary”? name of declination. Here a single set of declination entries is given. Decli- 
nation replaces latitude as the prefix label for azimuth angle. 

Following the altitude-azimuth section of each latitude is a two-page star identifi- 
cation table. The use of this table is explained in article 2213. 

On the inside front cover and its facing page is a speed-time-distance table, which 
is useful in advancing or retiring lines of position, as well as for other purposes. This 
table contains information similar to that if table 19 of this publication, but in some- 
what different form. Volume VIII and older printings of other volumes have sextant 
altitude correction tables on these pages. 

Following the speed-time-distance table is an arc to time conversion table. 

Following the title page and preface are given a description of the tables, and sample 
problems. 

On the inside back cover and facing page is given a “multiplication table’ to 
multiply Ad or At by the number of minutes between the declination or meridian 
angle and the value used for entering the main table. This is used in interpolating 
the altitude for declination or meridian angle. 

On the two pages next preceding the multiplication table is given a somewhat 
similar table to provide easy interpolation for latitude. 

The use of the various parts of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is explained in articles 2004-2007 
and 2213. The primary purpose of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is to provide an easy method 
of sight reduction for use with the Nautical Almanac aboard ship. It may also be 
used with the Air Almanac, and for solution of any spherical triangle for which entry 
values are given. Therefore, it can be used in great-circle sailing for determining the 
initial course and the distance. 
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In the British edition (H.D. 486) the main tables are identical to those of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, being a reproduction of the United States tables, but arranged with 15° of 
latitude in each of six volumes. The explanation has been rewritten to suit British 
usage. 

The Spanish edition is identical to H.O. Pub. No. 214, except that the explanation 
is in Spanish. 

2004. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad only.—If interpolation is made for all 
three variables—latitude, declination, and meridian angle—a triple interpolation is 
needed. A simpler solution, almost universally used with H.O. Pub. No. 214, is to 
select an assumed position that will eliminate interpolation for latitude and meridian 
angle, leaving a simple interpolation for declination. 

Example.—Find computed altitude (Hc) and azimuth (Zn) if aL is 41°00‘0N, d 
is 22°14/3 N, and t 1s 36°00/0 W. 

Solution.— 

t 36°00'0 W 


d 22°14'3N d diff. 14/3 
aL 41°00/0N 


ht 54°16°8 Ad (+)0.65 ZN111°0W 
corr. (+) 9'3 

He 54°26/1 

Zn 249°0 


The main table is entered with the three variables, t, d, and aL (being sure to 
note whether d and aL are of same or contrary name); and the values of ht (tabulated 
altitude, labeled ‘‘Alt.”? in H.O. Pub. No. 214), Ad, and Z are taken directly from the 
table, without interpolation. The tabulated altitude (ht) is the computed altitude 
(Hc) for the values used for entering the table. The designation ht is used to dis- 
tinguish it from the Hc obtained by applying a correction to the value taken from the 
table. | 

The value of d to use for entering the table is the nearest half degree. The 
difference between this value and the actual declination is recorded as ‘“‘d diff.’”’ No 
sign (+ or —) is assigned to this value. It is good practice to show Ad as a decimal, 
even though it is not tabulated in this way. The sign of this value should be deter- 
mined carefully by inspection of the main table of H.O. Pub. No. 214. Interpolation 
of altitude for declination is made between the base value taken from the table and the 
value given on the same line in the next column to the right or left. The choice of the 
second column depends upon the actual declination. If it is greater than the value used 
for entering the table, use the next column to the right, and if less, use the next column to 
the left. If the value in the second column is greater than the base value, the sign is 
plus (+), and if less, the sign is minus (—). The accuracy of this important step can 
be checked by comparing the computed altitude (Hc) with the altitudes given in the 
main table of H.O. Pub. No. 214. If Ad has been given the correct sign (and applied 
correctly), Hc should lie between the tabulated altitudes in the columns for tabulated 
declination next smaller and next larger than the actual declination. 

The azimuth angle is given a prefix N or S to agree with the latitude, and a suffix 
E or W to agree with the meridian angle. For this reason it is good practice to label 
these values when they are recorded. 

The next step is to multiply Ad by d diff., to interpolate between the altitude 
entries for consecutive declination columns. In most instances, the easiest way to do 
this is to use the multiplication table on the inside back cover of H.O. Pub. No. 214 and 
its facing page, entering separately with minutes and tenths of minutes of Ad and 
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adding the two parts. The correction, which is recorded below ht, is given the sign of 
Ad. The correction is then added or subtracted, in accordance with its sign, to ht. 
The answer is computed altitude (Hc). 

Azimuth (Zn), which is recorded below He, is cud by converting azimuth angle 
(Z) in accordance with its labels, as eeplp ied in article 1428. Usually, azimuth 
angle is found without iter polnion: For exceptions to this practice, see article 
2007. 

If Ad is changing rapidly, or when it changes sign (at the maximum altitude for 
the given meridian angle and latitude), interpolation may be somewhat less accurate 
than in other parts of the tables, but this should not introduce a large error unless the 
celestial body is near the zenith, when the method of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is not recom- 
mended. 

2005. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad and At is similar to that using Ad only, 
but with the additional step of interpolating between the altitude entries for consecutive 
meridian angle entries, in a similar manner to interpolation for declination. 

Example.—Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°00‘0N, d is 20°48'7S, 
and t is 22°14‘0E. 


Solution.— 
t 22°14/0E t diff. 14/0 t corr. (—) 4! 
dd 20°48'78 d diff. 1173 d corr. (+) 10/ 
aL, 41°00‘0N corr. (+) 6/6 
ht 24°4371 Ad (+) 0.95 At (—) 0.30 ZN157°4E 
corr. (+) 66 
He 24°49!/7 
Zn 157°4 


In this solution, t diff. is the difference between the meridian angle and the nearest 
whole degree of t used for entering the table. The t corr. is t diff. X At, found by 
using the same multiplication table used for the d corr. The sign of At is found by 
inspection of the main table. In this example interpolation is between the base alti- 
tude for t 22°, and the altitude for t 23°. Since the altitude for t 23° is less than that — 
for t 22°, the correction should be subtracted, so that the interpolated value will lie 
between the two values between which interpolation is being made. The sign of Ad 
is found by comparing the altitude for d 21°00’ with that for d 20°30’. The total 
correction is the algebraic sum of the t corr. and d corr. 

The principal advantage of this solution is that a round of sights can be worked and 
plotted from the same assumed position. However, this advantage is offset by the 
additional length of the solution. The method is little used. 

2006. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad, At, and AL.—If the altitude and azimuth 
at a particular place are desired, interpolation should be made for all three variables, t, 
d, and L, if needed. The change in altitude for a change of latitude of 1’ (AL) is not 
tabulated. The table on the two pages. preceding the multiplication table of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214 is used for finding the correction for latitude. 

Example.—Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°12/85S, d is 21°32/5S, 
and t is 8952/3 W. 


Solution.— + = 
t 8°52'3W t diff. 7/7 t corr. 2/4 
d 21°32/5S d diff. 275 d corr. 2/4 
aL 41°12°8S L diff. 12’8 Leorr. 11/7 
ht 69°04/0 Ad (+)0.94 At (+)0.32 sum 4’/8.—«i11°7 
corr. (—) 6/9 corr. (—)6‘9 
He 68°57/1 Z S156°0 W 


Zn 336°0 
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The corrections for meridian angle and declination are found as explained in 
articles 2004 and 2005. The L corr. is found by entering the correction table with 
azimuth angle and L diff., the difference between the latitude of the assumed position 
and the nearest whole degree used for entering the main table. It is customary to inter- 
polate in this table, where applicable, but the error introduced by not doing so is always 
less than 0/3 if the nearest whole degree of azimuth angle is used. The sign of the 
latitude correction is determined by the rules given at the bottom of the correction 
table. The total correction is the algebraic sum of the three individual corrections. 

All of these are altitude corrections. The azimuth is that corresponding to the 
values used for entering the main table. If the exact value at the place is desired, it 
can be found by interpolation, as explained in article 2007. If such an interpolation is 
made, the interpolated value should be used for entering the latitude correction table 
for altitude interpolation. 

2007. Interpolation for azimuth.—In sight reduction for plotting lines of position, 
it is not customary to interpolate for azimuth angle when H.O. Pub. No. 214 is used. 
However, if greater accuracy is desired, as for determining compass error, triple interpo- 
lation should be made. This is customarily accomplished by entering the main table 
of H.O. Pub. No. 214 with the nearest values of t, d, and L, and taking out the corre- 
sponding tabulated value. Simple eye interpolation is then used to determine separately 
the correction for each of the three variables. The algebraic sum of these is the cor- 
rection applied to the base value. The Ad, At, and AL corrections are not used because 
these refer to the altitude, not the azimuth. Corrections are made to azimuth angle 
before it is converted to azimuth. 

Example.—Find the azimuth by interpolation if L is 41°25'9 S, d is 22°19'6 N, and 
t is 17°22'4 KE. 


Solution.— 
4 = 
t 17°4E st: diff. 0°94 «=Z diff. (—)1°0 — t corr. 0°4 
d 22°3N ddiff. 0°2 Zdiff.(—)0°1 4d corr. — 
L 41°4S L diff.0°4 Z diff.(+)0°2 Leorr. 0°1 
tab. 162°7 sum 0°1 0°4 
corr. (—)0°3 corr. (—)0°3 
Z 8S162°4E 
Zn 017°6 


The corrections are determined by inspection. In this example the tabulated 
value used as a base is compared with the value for the same d and L, but t 18°, to 
determine the t corr. Similarly, it is compared with the value for the same t and L, 
but d 22° to determine the d corr.; and with the value for the same t and d, but L 42° 
to determine the L corr. Interpolation is between whole degrees of t and L, but be- 
tween half degrees of d. For declinations of more than 29°, the d interpolation interval 
varies. 

If azimuth is needed to a greater precision than the nearest tenth of a degree, it 
should be determined by H.O. Pub. No. 71 or 120 (art. 2126), or by computation 
(art. 2125). 

2008. Complete solution.—The complete solution includes all of the parts listed 
in article 2001. Because of the various alternatives available for the separate parts, 
a large number of variations might be used in the complete solution. The following 
examples combine some of the most commonly used variations. 

Example 1.—On May 31, 1958, the 1425 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°39°6 N, 
long. 64°17/2 W. At watch time 2"25"51° pm the navigator observes the lower limb of 
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the sun with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2/0, from a height of eye of 36 feet. 
The watch is 23% fast on zone time. The hs is 56°10°9. 
Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 


Almanac. 


Solution.— 
May 31 Sun ee 
WwW 2525™751° pM 18° 21°55/1N d IC 2/0 
WE (F) 23° corr. (+)0.1 (+)0.3 D 5/8 
TT 14525™288 d 21°55/2 N © 15/3 
ZD (+)4 sum 15/3 7‘8 
GMT 18525™28° May 31 corr. (+)7°5 
18° 90°36'8 hs 56°10°9 
25™28° 6°22°0 Ho 56°18'4 


GHA 96°58'8 
ar 63°58'8 W 
LHA 33°00°0 


t 33°00'0 W 
d 21°55'2N d diff. 4°8 
aL 41°00'0N 
ht 56°22'2 Ad (—) 0.67 ZN 114°2W 
corr. (—)3°2 


He 56°19°0 
Ho 56°18/4 

a 0.6A aL 41°00‘0N 
Zn 245°8 ar 63°58'8 W 


It is good practice to have a standard work form. If this is not printed, or on 
a rubber stamp, it should be copied in its entirety before the solution is started. The 
first step should then be to fill in the known information. If the solution for observed 
altitude is made first, this value can then be copied in the main solution at the left of 
the form, so that it will be ready for comparison when Hc is determined. The best 
form to use is that which the individual navigator finds most logical and least likely to 
result in errors. Those shown in appendix Q, and used here, are slight modifications 
of forms developed at the United States Naval Academy, where they evolved as a 
result of long experience. Their use reduced materially the number of mistakes 
made in solutions. Some navigators include a time diagram (art. 1427) in the form, 
immediately below the name of the celestial body, as a check both on the time and 
meridian angle computation. 

There is a growing tendency among navigators to keep the navigational watch set 
to GMT. This is particularly helpful when a number of observations are made, as 
during twilight, to eliminate the need for repeated application of watch error and zone 
description, and determination of Greenwich date. The use of a GMT watch is 
illustrated in the following example of a complete sight of the moon: 

Example 2.—On June 2, 1958, the 0420 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°07°65, 
_ long. 131°51/2W. At GMT 13524™52° the navigator observes the upper limb of the 
moon with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1 ‘5, from a height of eye of 29 feet. 
The hs is 7940/1. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 


June 2 
GMT 13524752 June 2 
13" 185°38/0 
24™752° 5°56'0 =v 
corr. 2°5 (+) 6/0 
GHA 191°36/5 
ay 131°36'5 W 
LHA 60°00‘0 
t 60°00°:0 W 
d 19°09/6S 
aL 41°00‘:0N 
ht 8°14'0 
corr. (—) 7/3 
He 8°06/7 
Ho 8°12/0 
a 5.3T 
Zn 235°8 
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Moon 
13" 19°09'5S d 
corr. (+) 0/1 (+)0'3 
d 19°09/6S 


ddiff. 9'6 


Ad (—)0.75 


aL 41°00‘0N 
ay 131°36°5 W 


6 
add’ 30/0 
sum 67/1 35/2 
corr. (+) 3179 


hs 7°40/1 
Ho 8°12/0 
Z N124°2W 


Occasionally it is desired to solve an observation for the estimated position of the 


ship. 


Example 8.—During morning twilight on June 1, 1958, the 0624 EP of a ship is lat. 
41°12'3S, long. 178°39'2 E. At ZT 6"24™57° the navigator observes Saturn with a 


marine sextant having an IC of (—) 1/0, from a height of eye of 53 feet. 


The hs is 


Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL) and the 


20°52'3. 
Nautical Almanac. 
Solution.— 
June | 
LT 6°24™575 
ZD(—)12 
GMT =_:18"24™57" May 31 
18" 255°51'3 
24757° 6°14'3 v 
corr. (+)1/1 (4) 2°7 
GHA 262 °06!'7 


an 178°39'2 E 
LHA 80°45'9 
t 80°45'9 W 
d 21°50:78 
aL 41°12'38 
ht 20°48/5 
corr. (+)7°4 
He 20°55'9 
Ho 20°41'7 


a 142A 
2D 258°4 


Saturn 

18" 21°50/7S d 

corr. 0/0 0:0 
d 21°50’7S 


t diff. 1471 
d diff. 9/3 
L diff. 12/3 


Ad(—) 0.60 At(+) 0.74 


aL 41°12°73S 
ar 178°39'2 EB 


+ § — 
IC 1/0 
D 71 
-P 2°5 
sum 10'6 
corr. (—) 10/6 
hs 20°52'3 
Ho 20°41/7 
a = 
t corr. 10/5 
d corr. 5:6 
Leorr. 2/5 


sum 13:0 516 
corr. | (+)7/4 
Z S78°4W 
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The local date is used as the heading of the first column of the solution. The 
Greenwich date is recorded opposite GMT. In this example, the two dates are dif- 
ferent. Even when they are the same, it is good practice to record both dates, to 
avoid possible error. It is desirable to show all closely related information on the 
same line, as t, t diff., and t corr. This is not always possible because of interference 
of other information. When this occurs, the form is changed in a way to cause the 
least upset to the usual form. Thus, in this example, it would be desirable to show ht, 
Ad, At, and Z on the same line and in the order these values are taken from H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. However, the sum of the t, d, and L corrections is at the logical place for Z, 
which is therefore kept in the same column, but moved down two spaces. 

Example 4.—During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 1730 DR position of a 
ship is lat. 40°39'2S, long. 75°01'2 E. At GMT 12°31™17° the navigator observes 
Arcturus with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The 
hs 18 7°55/2. | 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 1 Arcturus a 
GMT 12531™17° June 1 | eae 
12°30" 76°59” D 8’ 
1™17° 19’ R 7! 
SHA 146°33’ sum — 13’ 
GHA 223°51’ corr. (—)13’ 
an 75°09’ E hs 7°55’ 
LHA 299°00’ Ho = 7°42’ 
t 61°00’ E 
d 19°24’N d diff. 6’ 
aL 41°00’S 
ht 7°14/0 Ad (+)0.75 Z $123°8E 
corr. (+)4'5 
He 7°18'5 
Ho 7°42’ 
a 24° =«+T aL 41°00’S 
Zn 056°2 an 75°09’ E 


Both ht and its correction are shown to tenths of a minute of arc, to avoid a 
possible error of 1’ in the algebraic sum, He. 

There is no significance to the type of solution and almanac used with the various 
celestial bodies shown in the examples above. The combinations used for examples 1 
(sun) and 2 (moon) are most commonly used by marine navigators, but the other two 
are shown to illustrate variations sometimes used at sea. 

2009. Precomputation.—Sometimes it is desired to determine computed altitude 
before the observation, generally for the purpose of obtaining a line of position quickly 
after the observation has been completed. This is called precomputation. When it is 
done, sextant altitude corrections are generally applied with reversed sign to Hc to obtain 
precomputed altitude (Hp), which is then compared directly with hs to obtain the 
altitude difference for plotting a line of position. Where altitude is needed for entering 
correction tables, the computed altitude (Hc) is used. The error introduced by this 
practice is negligible except at low altitudes, where the corrections should be adjusted 
by using the Hp to reenter the tables. If greater accuracy is required, limit precom- 
putation to Hc and Zn, and apply corrections to the sextant altitude after observation. 
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Ezample.—On June 2, 1958, the 1025 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°21/4S, 
long. 118°47'1W. The navigator plans to observe the lower limb of the sun at this 
time with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)2'5, from a height of eye of 25 feet. 

Requred.—(1) Precomputed altitude by H.O. Pub. No. 214, Ad only, (2) the a, 
Zn, and AP if hs is 22°23'6. Use Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Sun +9O- 
ZT  10°25™00° 18°22°11/4N d IC 2/5 
ZD (+)8 corr. (+)071 (4+)0°3 D 4'9 
GMT 18°25700° June 2 d 22°11'5N © 13/7 
18° 90°32'3 sum 16/2 4/9 
25™00° 6°15'0 — corr. (+-)11/3 


GHA 96 °47/3 
an 118°47/3 W 

LHA 338 °00/0 
t 22°00/0 E 


d 22°11/5 N d diff. 1175 
aL 42°00°0S 
ht 22°50°5 Ad (—)0.95 Z §$157°9E 


corr. (—) 11/0 

He 22 °39/5 
corr. (+) 11/3 (rev.) 

(1) Hp 22 °28'2 


hs 22°23'6 
(2) a 4.6A aL 42°00/0S 
Zn 022°1 ad 118°47/3 W 


At the AP used in the calculation, Hp is correct only for the time used. However, 
if the observation is made early or late, the same Hp and Zn can be used by moving 
the AP along the parallel of latitude, eastward for early observations, or westward for 
late observations, a distance equal to 0/25 of longitude for each second (150 for each 
minute) difference between actual and predicted times. This adjustment is based 
upon the assumptions that the apparent motion of the body is westward at the rate 
of 15° per hour, and the declination is constant. Over the seconds or minutes likely 
to be involved, these assumptions and the possible increased length of the plotted lines 
- do not introduce a significant error, except possibly for the moon. 

2010. Low altitudes.—When Hc is determined by inspection tables such as H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, a minimum tabulated altitude may be available. In H.O. Pub. No. 214, 
altitudes below 5° are not given. These tables can be used for low-altitude observations 
by selection of an AP that will result in Hc being 5° or greater. To do this, proceed as 
follows: At the time of observation, note the approximate azimuth of the celestial body. 
Plot the azimuth line through the DR or EP and measure off, toward the celestial body, 
a distance equal to 6°—hs (or 6°—Ho). Select the AP in relation to this point as if it 
were the DR or EP. Occasionally it may be necessary to use 7°—hs (or 7°—Ho). 
The increased length of the altitude difference line does not introduce a significant 
error over the distance that a rhumb line can be considered identical to a great circle. 
Only in high latitudes is this a problem, and here the error can be virtually eliminated 
by using a chart projection on which a great circle plots as a straight line or approxi- 
mately so. The error introduced by using a rhumb line to represent the circle of equal 
altitude (the line of position) is not increased because the AP selected is near the 
azimuth line. 
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Ezample.—On June 1, 1958, the 1625 DR position of a ship is lat. 43°39/7S, 
long. 15°07'0W. At GMT 17"24™22* the navigator observes the lower limb of the 
sun as it breaks out below an overcast, shortly before setting. He uses a marine sextant 
having no IC, and makes his observation from a height of eye of 52 feet. The hs is 
1°00°8, air temperature (art. 1614) 24°F, and the atmospheric pressure (art. 1615) 
30.16 inches. The sun’s azimuth is approximately 305°. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only), the Nautical 
Almanac, and tables 23 and 24. 


Solution.— 
June 1 Sun + Q — 
GMT 175247225 June 1 17" 22°03/1N d IC — — 
17" 75°34/7 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 D 7/0 
24™22" 6°05/5 d 22°03/2N sum — 7/0 
GHA 81°40'2 corr. (—)7°0 
arn 20°40'2W hs 1°00°8 
LHA 61°00‘0 hr 0°53/8 
t 61°00‘'0W 
d 22°03/2N d diff. 3/2 (9) 9/1 
aL. 41°00/0S T 1/3 
ht 5°21/8 Ad(—)0.75 ZS125°5W B 0/3 
corr. (—) 2'5 sum — 10:7 
He 5°19'3 corr. (—)10°7 
Ho 0°43/1 hr 0°53'8 
a 276.2A aL 41°00/0S Ho 0°43/1 
Zn 305°5 ar 20°40/2 W 


Refer to figure 2010. From the 1625 DR position, the approximate azimuth of 
305° is plotted, as shown by the broken line. Along this line a distance of 6°00/0— 
0°43/1=5°16/9, or 316.9 miles, is measured, locating the point labeled A. The AP is 
selected with respect to this point as if it were the DR position. The sight is plotted 
from this AP as in any observation. If it makes the plot easier, record a in the solution 
in degrees and minutes of are instead of in miles (5°19'3—0°43/1=4°36 /2=276'2= 
276.2 miles). 

Large altitude differences can be avoided by using a method of solution that 
provides for low altitudes. Among such methods are H.O. Pub. No. 249; nearly any 
trigonometric method such as the cosine-haversine formula, H.O. Pub. No. 208, or H.O. 
Pub. No. 211; and most graphical and mechanical methods. All of these methods are 
discussed in chapter XXI._ If a trigonometric method is used, the signs of the various 
functions (or special rules) should be used if there is a possibility of He being negative. 
The rules needed for H.O. Pub. No. 208 and H.O. Pub. No. 211 are given in articles 
2110 and 2111, respectively. The need for special care can be eliminated by using 
an assumed position about half a degree or more from the DR position or EP, in the 
direction of the celestial body, if the altitude is less than 0°30’. 

By any method of solution, if either He or Ho (but not both) is neeatings the 
altitude difference is found by manicrically adding the two altitudes. Thus, if He is 
(+)0°12'6 and Ho is (—)0°03/2, the altitude difference, a, is 15/8, or 15.8 miles. The 
positive altitude is greater than the negative one. Therefore, the @ in this case is 
away. If both He and Ho are negative, the difference is found by subtraction, but in 
this case the one which is numerically smaller is the greater altitude. Thus, if He is 
(—)0°09'6 and Ho is (—)0°0423, the altitude difference is 5.6T. 
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FigurE 2010.—Selecting an AP for low-altitude solutions by H.O. Pub. No. 214. 


2011. High altitudes are usually avoided for at least two reasons. First, bodies 
near the zenith are difficult to observe. A star or planet is difficult to “bring down” 
to the horizon. It is not always easy to determine the azimuth accurately, and when 
near the zenith, a body may be changing azimuth rapidly. On the other hand, such 
observations are little affected by astronomical refraction. The second reason for 
avoiding high altitudes is one of geometry. As the altitude increases, the radius of 
the circle of position decreases. For a body near the zenith, the radius is so small 
that the use of a straight line to approximate the circle may introduce serious error. 

With higher altitudes, it is good practice to avoid use of lines of position extending 
@ considerable distance from the azimuth line. Since the decrease in radius is gradual, 
there is no one altitude at which the curvature becomes excessive. However, a safe 
general rule, if one is needed, is to use the DR position or EP as the assumed position, 
and interpolate for azimuth angle, for all altitudes greater than 70°. The purpose of 
this is not primarily to decrease the altitude difference, as sometimes suggested, but to 
decrease the length of the line of position. 

Within perhaps three degrees of the zenith, the curvature of the circle of position 
becomes so great that even for a short distance a straight line is not an adequate repre- 
sentation of the circle. At these altitudes, it is good practice to plot the line of position 
as acircle. This is done by using the geographical position (GP) of the celestial body 
as the center, and the zenith distance as the radius. Hence, no sight reduction tables 

348607 O—58——33 
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are needed. The same body can be used for obtaining a fix from two observations 
separated by several minutes. In celestial navigation, as in piloting, a circle of position 
is advanced or retired by moving its center. 

Ezxample——On May 31, 1958, the 1224 DR position of a ship is lat. 20°17/4N, 
long. 50°07'4W. The ship is on course 127°, speed 18 knots. Using a marine sextant 
having no IC, the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun twice, from a height of 
eye of 65 feet. The first observation is made at GMT 15°15™15*, and hs is 88°01/1. 
The second observation is made at GMT 15°24™13", and hs is 87°34'7. The GHA of 
the sun at GMT 15°15™15° is 49°25'9. Use the same declination as at GMT 15°24713°. 

Required.—The 1224 fix. 


Solution.— 

May 31 Sun fe OQ: 
GMT 15°15™15° May 31 d 21°54/1N Co 
GHA 49°25/9 D 7/8 

Q 15/9 
GPL, 21°54/1N sum 15/9 7/8 
GP \, 49°25'9W corr. (+)8/1 
radius 110.8 mi. hs 88°01/1 
Ho 88°09" 2 
Zz 1°50°8 
May 31 Sun + Q — 
GMT 15"24™13* May 31 15° 21°54/0N d IC: == = 
15" 4593711 corr. (+) 0/1 (+)0/3 D788 
24713° 6°03/3 d 21°5471N un Ine OE 

(eo) U . ° 

GHA 51°40/4 ae (+)8/1 
GPL, 21°54/1N hs 87 °34°7 
GP), 51°40°4 W Ho 87 °42'8 
radius 137.2 mi. Z 2°17°2 


Answer.—1224 fix: L 20°09‘0N, \ 50°06/0 W. 

The plot of this problem is shown in figure 2011. No significant error would be 
introduced by assuming the same declination and sextant altitude correction for both 
observations, and a change of GHA equal to the arc equivalent of the time difference 
between observations (art. 1904). In east longitude the GP longitude would be 
360°—GHA. 

Problems 


2002a. The GHA is 51°47/3. 

Required.—The LHA and t at (1) long. 138°14'1 W, and (2) 65°11/7E. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 273°33/2, t 86°26/8E; (2) LHA 116°59'0, t 116°59'0 W. 

2002b. The GHA is 135°17°3. 

Required.—The LHA, t, and AP for use with H.O. Pub. No. 214 without interpola- 
tion for t or L, if the DR position is (1) lat. 71°36‘'9N, long. 137°25'3W, and (2) 
lat. 8°14'1S, long. 96°41/7E. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 358°00/0, t 2°00‘0E, aL 72°00/0N, ad 137°17/3 W; (2) LHA 
232°00/0, t 128°00’0E, aL 8°00’0S, ad 96°42/7 E. 
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Figure 2011.—Plotting high-altitude observations. 


2004. Find computed altitude (Hc) and azimuth (Zn) if aL is 42°00‘0S, d is 
21°09/5N, and t is 11°00‘0E. 

Answers.—He 26°01'6, Zn 011°4. 

2005. Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°00/0S, d is 20°49/1S, and 
t 18 37°11'3 W. 

Answers.—Hce 52°40/1, Zn 291°3. 

2006. Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°53/4N, d is 19°45’8S, 
and t is 18°12'7 W. 

Answers.—He 26°05'1, Zn 198°8. 

2007. Find the azimuth by interpolation if L is 41°33‘7N, d is 20°18'7S, and t is 
56°40/5E. 

Answer.—Zn 127°6. 

2008a. On June 1, 1958, the 0425 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°07‘3N, long. 
153°03‘9E. At GMT 18°25™16* (May 31) the navigator observes Saturn with a ma- 
rine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 30 feet. The hs is 9°1374. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 2.0T, Zn 230°3, aL 41°00’N, ad 152°48'6E. 

2008b. On June 2, 1958, the 0625 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°38°1S, long. 
24°08'3E. At watch time 6°24™48* am the navigator observes the upper limb of the 
moon with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2‘7, from a height of eye of 56 feet. 
The watch is 19* slow on zone time. The hs is 14°38/8. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 7.1A, Zn 257°9, aL 41°00/0S, ad 24°08'3E. 
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2008c. During the morning of June 2, 1958, the 1025 DR position of a ship is 
lat. 41912735, long. 18°45'7W. At GMT 11"25™42* the navigator observes the lower 
limb of the sun with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1/0, from a height of eye 
of 38 feet. The hs 1s 23°37/3. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL) and the 
Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—a 16.5T, Zn 022°3, aL 41°12'3S, ad 13°45'7 W. 

2008d. During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 2100 DR position of a ship 
is lat. 40°47/3N, long. 67°28/7W. At ZT 21°08™01° the navigator observes Arcturus 
through a break in the clouds, with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 42 feet. The hs is 65°3178. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 7T, Zn 146°8, aL 41°00’N, ad 67°33’ W. 

2009. On June 3, 1958, the 0625 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°03'7S, long. 
104°25‘6E. The navigator plans to observe the upper limb of the moon at this time 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eve of 57 feet. 

Required.—(1) Precomputed altitude by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, ALL). (2) 
The a, Zn, and AP if hs is 19°09'8. Use Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Hp 19°07/1;(2) a 2.7T, Zn 261°6, aL 41°03'7S, ad 104°25'6E. 

2010a. On June 2, 1958, the 0725 DR position of a ship is lat. 45°07/3S, long. 
48°05‘8E. At GMT 4°25™21* the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun shortly 
after the upper limb disappears behind an overcast, soon after sunrise. He uses a 
marine sextant having an IC of (+)1°2, and makes his observations from a height of 
eye of 35 feet. The hs is 0°45'2, air temperature 30°F, and the atmospheric pressure 
29.74 inches. The sun bears approximately 050°. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only), the Nautical 
Almanac, and tables 23 and 24. 

Answers.—a 289.1A, Zn 053°8, aL 42°00'0S, ad 53°06/0E. 

2010b. If He is 5°09'2 and Ho is (—)0°0374, find a. 

Answer.—a 5°12'6A, or 312.6A. 

2010c. If He is (—)0°18'4 and Ho is (—)0°01°3, find a. 

Answer.—a 17.1T. 

2011. On June 2, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 23°47'8N, long. 
130°13'2E. The ship is on course 200°, speed 20 knots. Using a marine sextant 
having an IC of (—) 2/2, the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun twice, from 
a height of eye of 43 feet. The first observation is made at GMT 3"10735°, and hs is 
87°34'8. The second observation is made at GMT 3°25™10°, and hs is 87°13’4. The 
GHA of the sun at GMT 3°10™35® is 228°12'6. Assume no change in declination 
between observations. 

Required.—The GP at the time of each observation, the radius of each circle of 
position, and the 1225 fix. 

— Answers.—GP L, 22°06/5N, GP \, 131°47/4E, GP Lz 22°06/5N, GP Az 128°08'7 
E; radius; 137.9 mi., radius, 159.3 mi.; 1225 fix: L 23°52'5N, X 130°17'1E. 


CHAPTER XXI 
COMPARISON OF VARIOUS METHODS OF SIGHT REDUCTION 


2101. Introduction.— Before the development of a means of determining accurate 
time at sea (art. 127), longitude could not be found by celestial observation. Celestial 
bodies were used for determination of latitude, and as an indication of direction, often 
in a very general way. The development of the marine chronometer opened up @& 
whole new vista to the navigator. Immediately, methods began to appear to utilize 
this new dimension of navigation. During the two centuries that have elapsed, many 
of the best minds have been directed to the problem of providing easier or more adequate 
methods of ‘‘reducing”’ the observations to a form suitable for determination of position. 

2102. Kinds of methods.—Various ‘“‘special’’ methods have been devised to take 
advantage of some unique relationship to provide a simplified solution. The most 
widely used are latitude methods for determination of latitude by meridian altitude 
or observation of Polaris, and longitude methods for determination of longitude by 
observation of a body near the prime vertical. Both latitude and longitude methods 
have now been largely superseded by the altitude method, based upon the discovery 
of the altitude difference, or intercept, by the Frenchman Marcq St.-Hilaire (art. 131). 
Most modern methods are of this type, although some latitude and longitude methods 
are still in use. 

The most commonly used methods utilize computation for determining certain 
information which is then plotted as a line of position, two or more such lines being 
needed for a fix. The ‘‘method”’ might consist of one or more formulas to be solved 
by general mathematical tables, a set of special tables conveniently arranged for use 
with the formulas, or a set of tables constituting a list of computed answers. A method 
which determines latitude or longitude separately requires no plot. In fact, a plot 
would be misleading unless the celestial body were almost exactly on the celestial 
meridian or prime vertical, or unless the azimuth were considered. While a number of 
methods determine latitude and longitude by computation, without plotting, other 
methods substitute a graphical or mechanical solution for computation. 

2103. Meridian altitudes.—If a celestial body is on the celestial meridian at the 
time of observation, a modification of the high-altitude method (art. 2011) can be used 
at any altitude, without plotting the GP. Both GP and observer are on the same 
meridian, and the difference of latitude between them is the zenith distance of the body 
(90°—Ho). The direction of the GP is the direction faced during observation (unless 
a backsight is made). The line of position is a latitude line. 

Example 1.—At GMT 16"24™15* on June 2, 1958, the navigatur observes the lower 
limb of the sun on the celestial meridian, bearing north. He makes the observation 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+) 2'6, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The hs 
is 29°1476. 

Required.—The latitude. 
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Solution.— 

June 2 Sun + Q — 

GMT 16°24715* June 2 16° 22°10‘7N ad IC 2'6 
corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 D 5/6 

GP L 22°10/8N d 22°10‘'8N Q 14/3 
1 60°34/1S sum 16/9 5/6 
L 38°23'3S corr. (+) 11/3 
hs 29°14'6 
Ho 29°25/9 
Z 60°34/1 


Since the observer faces north, he is south of the GP. The GP latitude is equal to 
the declination, and the difference of latitude is equal to the zenith distance of the body. 
Since the body is known to be over the meridian, a knowledge of the longitude is not 
needed. Neither is a knowledge of the approximate latitude of the observer needed, 
but this information is useful, as it provides a check to prevent a gross error. Also, it 
can serve as the basis for precomputation, most of the solution being made before 
observation. The time is needed only for determining declination. If the body is 
observed at lower transit, the latitude is equal to observed altitude (Ho) plus polar 
distance (p=90°—d) of the body: L=Ho-+ p. 

If an observation is made near but not exactly at meridian transit, it can be solved 
as a meridian altitude, with one modification. Enter table 29 with the approximate 
latitude of the observer and the declination of the body, and take out the altitude 
factor (a). This is the difference between meridian altitude and the altitude one minute 
of time later (or earlier). Next, enter table 30 with the altitude factor and the difference 
of time between meridian transit and the time of observation, and take out the correc- 
tion. Add this value to Ho if near upper transit, or subtract it from Ho if near lower 
transit. Then proceed as for a meridian altitude, remembering that the value obtained 
is the latitude at the time of observation, not at the time of meridian transit. This 
method should not be used beyond the limits of table 30 unless reduced accuracy is 
acceptable. This process is called reduction to the meridian, the altitude before 
adjustment an ex-meridian altitude, and the observation an ex-meridian observation. 
It requires knowledge of the meridian angle, which depends upon knowledge of longitude. 
If reasonable doubt exists regarding the longitude, the azimuth of the body at the time 
of observation should be determined, and the line of position drawn perpendicular to it 
(through the point defined by the “observed” latitude and the assumed longitude), 
rather than as a latitude line. Instead of reduction to the meridian, a correction to 
latitude can be applied, using the factor f from table 26. In 1899 A. A. Vilkitskiy, a 
captain in the Russian Navy, developed a mechanical device for determining the cor- 
rection to be applied for reduction to the meridian. 

Several hundred years ago, when longitude could not be found accurately, and 
logarithms had not been invented, the finding of latitude furnished the only reliable 
navigation available on long sea voyages. Since most of these were in a generally 
easterly or westerly direction, it became common practice to sail first to the latitude of 
destination (“run down the latitude’’) and then to follow this parallel until landfall was 
made. The meridian observation of the sun at local apparent noon was the most 
important navigational event of the day, and became a well-established routine. On 
the basis of this observation at “high noon,’’ clocks were reset, and a new day, the 
nautical day, began. Intentional meridian altitudes of other celestial bodies were not 
as widely used as those of the sun. 
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As accurate time became available at sea, and then more convenient tables and 
more accurate almanacs appeared, the noon sight lost its importance. Since the modern 
inspection table has been available, the use of meridian altitudes has decreased rapidly, 
and reduction to the meridian has all but disappeared.. True, the solution of a meridian 
altitude is simple and quick, but this is more than offset by the need for determining the 
time at which to make the observation (art. 2104), the dislike of many mariners for 
having to make an observation at a predetermined time, the inconvenience sometimes 
experienced when local apparent noon occurs at a time when other activities conflict 
with observation, and the possibility of missing the observation because of overcast 
conditions. The practice of observing a body when a line of position is desired, and 
solving those which happen to have a meridian angle of 0° or 180° in the same manner 
as other observations, is a growing practice that eliminates the need for remembering a 
separate procedure for bodies on the celestial meridian. The modern navigator thinks 
primarily in terms of lines of position, rather than of latitude and longitude observations. 

Ezample 2.—On June 2, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°21/2S, 
long. 127°07/3W. At GMT 20°25™48° the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 40 feet. The hs is 26°20/1. 

Required.—(1) The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (4d only) and the 
Nautical Almanac. 

(2) The latitude at the time of observation. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Sun + Q@ — 
GMT 20°25™48° June 2 208 22°12'0N ad IC — — 
20° 120°32/1 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0‘3 D 6/1 
25748" 3 6°27/0 d 22°12°1N © 1471 
GHA 126°59/1 sum 14/1 6/1 
ad 126°59/1W corr. (+) 8°0 
LHA 0°00/0 hs 26°2071 
t  0°00°0 Ho 26°28/1 
d 22°12°/1N d diff. 12/1 
aL 41°00/0S 
ht 27°00/0 Ad (—)1.0 Z $180°0 (E or W) 
corr. (—) 12/1 
He 26°47'9 
Ho 26°28/1 | 
(1) a@ 19.8A aL 41°00/0S 
Zn 000°0 ar 126°59/1 W 


(2) L 41°19/8S 


Since the azimuth is 000°, the line of position is a latitude line. It is 19°8 south 
(away from 000°) of the assumed latitude of 41°00/0, or latitude 41°19°8 S. 

When Ad is 1.0, the altitude changes one minute for each one minute change of dechi- 
nation. Therefore, the correction to ht is numerically equal to d diff. For this reason, 
no entry is given in the “multiplication table’ for a A value of 100 (1.0). A A value 
of 1.0 should not be confused with one of 0.01 or 0.10. 

2104. Finding time of meridian transit—If a meridian altitude is to be observed, 
other than by chance, a knowledge of the time of transit of the body across the meridian 
is needed. 

On a slow-moving vessel, or one traveling approximately east or west, the time 
need not be known with great accuracy. The right-hand daily page of the Nautical 
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Almanac gives the GMT of transit of the sun and moon across the Greenwich meridian 
(approximately LMT of transit across the loca] meridian) under the heading “Mer. 
Pass.”’ In the case of the moon, an interpolation should be made for longitude. This 
is performed in the same manner as finding the LMT of moonrise and moonset (art. 
1812). In the case of planets, the tabulated accuracy is normally sufficient without 
interpolation. The time of transit of the navigational planets is given at the lower 
right-hand corner of each left-hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac. The tabulated 
values are for the middle day of the page. These times are the GMT of transit across 
the Greenwich meridian, but are approximately correct for the LMT of transit across 
the local meridian. Observations are started several minutes in advance and continued 
until the altitude reaches a maximum and starts to decrease (a minimum and starts 
to increase for lower transit). The greatest altitude occurs at upper transit (and the 
least at lower transit). This method is not reliable if there is a large northerly or 
southerly component of the vessel’s motion, because the altitude at meridian transit 
changes slowly, particularly at low altitudes. At this time the change due to the vessel’s 
motion may be considerably greater than that due to apparent motion of the body 
(rotation of the earth), so that the highest altitude occurs several minutes before or 
after meridian transit. 

If the moment at which the azimuth is 000° or 180° can be determined accurately, 
the observation can be made at this time. However, this generally does not provide 
a high order of accuracy. 

If the longitude is known with sufficient accuracy, the time of transit can be 
computed. A number of methods of computation have been devised, but perhaps the 
simplest is to consider the GHA of the body equal to the longitude if west, or 360°-X 
if east, and find the time at which this occurs. 

Example.—Find the zone time of meridian transit of the sun at longitude 156° 
44°2 W on May 31, 1958. 


Solution.— 
May 31 
r 156°44'2 W 
GHA 156°44/2 
22 150°36/4 
24™731° 6°07°8 
GMT 22°24™31* May 31 

ZD (+)10 (rev.) 

ZT 12°24™31° 


This solution is the reverse of finding GHA. The largest tabulated value of 
GHA that does not exceed the desired GHA is found in the tabulation for the day, and 
recorded, with its time. The difference between this value and the desired GHA is 
then used to enter the ‘Increments and Corrections” table. The time interval cor- 
responding to this value is added to the time taken from the daily page. If there is a v 
correction, it is subtracted from the GHA difference before the time interval is deter- 
mined. For such bodies, the Air Almanac solution is easier, but not as precise by a 
fraction of a second of time. The GMT can be converted to any other kind of time 
desired. If the Greenwich date differs from the local date at the time of transit (for 
the sun this can occur only near the 180th meridian), a second solution may be needed. 
This possibility can often be avoided by making an approximate mental solution in 
advance. As the basis for this approximate solution, it is convenient to remember that 
the GMT of Greenwich transit (GHA 0°) is about the same as the LMT of local transit. 
To find the time of transit of a star, subtract its SHA from the desired GHA to find the 
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desired GHAY. Determine the time corresponding to GHAT, as explained above for 
the sun. 

Aboard a moving vessel, the longitude at transit usually depends upon the time 
of transit. An approximate mental solution may provide a time sufficiently close. 
In the absence of better information, use ZT 1200 for the sun. Find the time of transit 
for the position at this time, and then make an adjustment, if necessary, for the sun 
between 1200 and the time found by computation. This adjustment is equal to four 
seconds for each minute of longitude involved. If the ship is west of the 1200 position 
at the computed time of transit, add the correction; and if east, subtract it. For high 
accuracy @ second adjustment may occasionally be needed, but this is seldom justified 
because of the uncertainty of the vessel’s position. 

The time of transit of the sun can also be found by means of apparent time (art. 
1912). Meridian transit occurs at LAT 12°00"00°. This can be converted to any 
other kind of time desired. 

2105. Latitude by Polaris.—Another special method of finding latitude, available 
in most of the northern hemisphere, utilizes the fact that Polaris is less than 1° from 
the north celestial pole. As indicated in 
article 1432, the altitude of the elevated A 
pole above the celestial horizon is equal to 
the latitude. Since Polaris is never far from 
the pole, its observed altitude (Ho), with 
suitable corrections, is the latitude. D 

Three corrections are commonly applied. 
The first, and principal one, is illustrated in 


— 


figure 2105. In this figure, P is the north C Cc! 
celestial pole, and the circle is the path fol- 
lowed by Polaris as it circles the pole daily. ¢£ gE’ 


When Polaris is directly above the pole, at 

A, on the upper branch of the celestial merid- 

ian, the polar distance (90°—d) is subtracted 

from Ho to obtain latitude. At B, on the 

lower branch of the celestial meridian, this B 

value is added. At C and C”’, with meridian 

angle approximately 90°E or W (see below), Figure 2105.—Latitude by Polaris. 
there is no correction. At any other point, 

such as D, the correction is between these extreme values, being equal to the polar 
distance multiplied by the cosine of the meridian angle (approximately). This is 
shown at D’P. 

The second correction corrects for the tilt of the diurnal circle of Polaris with 
respect to the vertical. Refer again to figure 2105. Zero correction occurs at C and 
C’, when Polaris is at the same altitude as the north celestial pole. Thus, point C, 
P, and C’ are all on a parallel of altitude, which is a small circle everywhere the same 
angular distance above the celestial horizon. However, a meridian angle of 90°E 
or W occurs when Polaris is on an hour circle 90° from the celestial meridian. These 
90° hour circles are not horizontal, like the circle of equal altitude, but are tilted down- 
ward toward the celestial horizon, which they cross at the prime vertical. Therefore, 
these 90° hour circles (EPE’) do not intersect the diurnal circle of Polaris at C and 
C” but at EZ and E’, which are at a lower altitude than the pole. The discrepancy 
between these points (C-E and C’-E’) increases as the latitude increases from zero 
at the equator to a maximum at the pole. 
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The third correction is needed because Polaris, being near the celestial pole, has a 
relatively large change in coordinates due to precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) 
and aberration (art. 1417). The correction is the difference between actual coordi- 
nates and those used for the first correction. 

In the Polaris correction tables of the Nautical Almanac, a constant is added to 
each correction so that all tabulated values are positive. The sum of the constants is 
1°. Therefore, this value (1°) is subtracted from the result. The table at the top of 
each Polaris correction page is entered with LHA Aries, and the first correction (ap) 
is taken out by single interpolation. The second and third corrections (a; and dz, 
respectively) are taken from the double entry tables without interpolation, using the 
LHA Aries column with the latitude for the second correction and with the month 
for the third correction. 

Example.—During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the 0525 DR position of a 
ship is lat. 15°43/6N, long. 110°07'3W. At watch time 5°24™49° am the navigator 
observes Polaris with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)3‘0, from a height of eye 


of 44 feet. The watch is 23° slow on zone time. The hs is 16°24/0. 
Required.—The latitude. 
Solution.— 
June 2 Polaris ++ - 
Ww 524™49° am fe = IC 3/0 
WE (S) 238 a 33/2 D 6/4 
ZT  —s_-"25™128 a, 0'3 wr-P 3/3 
ZD (+)7 a, 0/3 sum  (—) 12/7 
GMT = 12825™12* June 2 add’l 60/0 corr. (—)12'7 
125 70°27'0 sum 33’8 60/0 hs 16°24/0 
25™12° 6°19/0 corr.  (—)26/2 Ho —-:16°11°3 
GHA? 76°46/0 
N 110°07/3W 
LHAT 326°38/7 
Ho 16°11/3 
corr. (—) 262 
L 15°45/1N 


Since LHAT is an entering value in all three correction tables, and since this 1s 
affected by the longitude, other observations, if available, should be solved and plotted 
first, to obtain a good longitude for the Polaris solution. For greater accuracy, par- 
ticularly in higher latitudes, and especially if considerable doubt exists as to the longi- 
tude, it is good practice to find the azimuth of Polaris and draw the line of position 
perpendicular to it, through the point defined by the latitude found in the computation 
and the longitude used in the solution. The azimuth at various latitudes to 65°N 1s 
given below the Polaris corrections. This table can be extrapolated to higher latitudes, 
but Polaris would not ordinarily be used much beyond latitude 65°. In the example 
given above the azimuth is 000°9. 

The Air Almanac provides only the first correction, which it designates Q. 

Polaris observations can be solved like those of other celestial bodies, using the dec- 
lination and SHA given in the tabulation near the back of the Nautical Almanac, if a 
method of solution providing for such a high declination is available. H.O. Pub. No. 
214 is not designed for solution of Polaris observations. 

Like other special solutions, latitude by Polaris has lost much of its popularity since 
modern inspection tables have become available. Being of magnitude 2.1, Polaris 
is not a bright star. It is normally considered available to the mariner only during 
twilight, when the azimuths of various celestial bodies relative to each other are of 
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more interest than an ‘“‘easy’”’ solution which is little, if at all, simpler than the usual 
solution by inspection table. If provision were made for solution of Polaris sights by 
inspection table, the special method would no longer be needed for ordinary navigation. 

2106. Longitude methods.—A celestial observation for a line of position, whether 
reduction is to be by longitude method or by latitude method, consists of measurement 
of the altitude of a body with the noting of the time. If sight reduction is to be by the 
longitude method, the latitude must be known, or the best estimate used. With 
altitude, latitude, and declination (from the almanac), one is able to solve the naviga- 
tional triangle (art. 1433) for meridian angle. This is converted to local hour angle. 
The Greenwich hour angle at the time of observation is determined by means of the 
almanac. The difference between the GHA and LHA is the longitude. A time dia- 
gram (art. 1427) is useful in establishing the correct relationship. 

Longitude can also be determined by establishing the exact time of meridian 
transit, at which time the GHA (or 360°—GHA) is the longitude (art. 2104). 

If the latitude is known accurately, the longitude method provides a direct and 
relatively simple solution for position. However, since latitude is rarely known to 
the desired accuracy, a line of position is usually needed. This is obtained by either 
(1) solving for longitude at two or more assumed latitudes, and drawing a straight 
line through the points thus found (the Sumner method), or (2) solving for longitude 
at one point, determining the azimuth at this point, and drawing the line of position 
through the single point thus found, perpendicular to the azimuth of the body. 

The error introduced in the computed longitude as a result of an inaccurate latitude 
used in the solution increases as the celestial body departs from the prime vertical. 
If it is learned that an incorrect latitude has been used in the solution, a correction 
can be applied, using the factor F from table 26. If the body is near the celestial merid- 
ian, a small error in the latitude introduces a large error in the longitude. At any 
location, the azimuth of the body can be determined by observation or computation, 
and a line of position drawn perpendicular to it, through the position defined by the 
latitude used in the computation, and the calculated longitude. Alternatively, solution 
can be made at two or more latitudes, and the line of position drawn through the two 
positions. It was the use of this second method in 1837 by Captain Thomas H.Sumner, 
when his latitude was in doubt, that led to the discovery of the line of position from 
celestial observation (art. 131). 

No longitude method is more accurate than the GMT used for timing the observation. 
Before chronometers (art. 1514) and time signals (art. 1909) were available, relatively 
few navigators attempted to determine longitude, and it was never established reliably. 
The search for a method of “discovering” longitude at sea was primarily a search for & 
means of determining time at the Greenwich meridian (arts. 126, 127). 

If the longitude is to be determined, most accurate results are obtained by ob- 
servation of a body on the prime vertical. The observation having been made, sight 
reduction can be made by time sight or, more conveniently, by an ordinary solution 
for a line of position, using an inspection table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. Any general 
method of sight reduction can be used, without need for a special solution. 

Solution by the longitude method is usually called a time sight. The various 
longitude methods are all basically the same, differing only in choice of formulas and 
arrangement of tables. The basic formula is 
sin h—sin L sin d 


OS = cos L cos d 


in which t is the meridian angle, h is the altitude, L is the latitude, and d is the declina- 
tion. Early tables for solution of meridian angle were called horary tables. 
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The time sight came into use following the development of the marine chronometer 
in 1763. Solution for meridian angle is usually by the formula 


hav t=sec L esc p cos s sin (s—h), 


in which p=90°—d if L and d have same name, and 90°+d if L and d have contrary 
names; and s= (h+L-+p). 
When azimuth angle is used with the method, it is usually computed by one of the 
formulas 
sin Z=sin t cos d sec h 
or 
hav (180°—Z)=sec h sec L cos s cos (s—p). 


There are no rules with this method, but it is subject to possible large errors in 
high latitudes or if the body has a high declination. Various special tables have ap- 
peared for solution of the time sight: 

Cassini. The first ‘inspection tables’’ were probably prepared by M. Cassini, a 
Frenchman, in 1770. These “‘horary tables” provided tabulated solutions for meridian 
angle. 

Lalande. The horary tables prepared in 1793 by Jerome Lalande, a Frenchman, 
provided tabulated solution for meridian angle for the sun and stars for all latitudes 
to 61°. 

Lynn Horary Tables, by Thomas Lynn, a commander of the East India Company 
Service, were published in 1827. These 242-page tables consisted of tabulated solutions 
of meridian angle computed by the time sight formula. Two years later they were 
followed by a volume of 364 pages of azimuth angle (Lynn Azimuth Tables) computed 
by the haversine azimuth formula. Entries are given for whole degrees of latitude to 
60°, declination to 24°, and altitude to 60° (later 90°). The tables are accurate and 
well arranged, but the triple interpolation is tedious. 

Hommey. Louis Hommey’s Table d’angles horaires (horary tables), published in 
two volumes in France in 1863, contained more than 40,000 hour angles calculated for 
“all latitudes.’”” These tables were an improvement on those of Cassini and Lalande. 

Martelli. In 1873 a small volume of 49 pages by G. F. Martelli, an Italian, was 
published in New Orleans. This book, called simply Tables of Logarithms, provided a 
relatively short, fast solution for meridian angle, with very few rules and only one 
interpolation. Martelli abandoned the inspection table and provided five short tables 
for a four-place logarithmic solution by the formula 


cos (L~d)—cosz 


hav t= 2 cos L cos d 


Solution required six book openings, six table entries, and four mathematical steps. 
Hour angles were given only to eight hours, and no provision was made for azimuth. 
This method proved very popular, and is still used among navigators of several 
countries. A 1932 edition was published in Glasgow, Scotland, with explanations in 
French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish, as well as in English. A 1944 edition added 
provision for finding azimuth angle, and for solution by the altitude method. 
Thomson. A table of only nine pages by Sir William Thomson, better known as 
Lord Kelvin, was published in London in 1876 to provide a solution for the longitude 
method. This very thin volume, called Tables for Facilitating Sumner’s Method at Sea, 
contains the first known solution by dividing the navigational triangle into two right 
triangles. In 1849 Towson (art. 2126) had divided the triangle in the same manner, 
but his solution was for reduction to the meridian. Lord Kelvin divided the triangle 
by dropping a perpendicular from the celestial body to the celestial meridian of the 
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observer, as shown in figure 2111. He used a for the length of the perpendicular 2, 
6 for z, and 6’ for w (of fig. 2111). His solution uses the formulas 


sin a 
in t= , 
cos d 
sin d 
S b= ) 
cos a 


sin h=cos a cos 0’, 


The tables are entered with half the colatitude (using colatitude to the nearest 
whole degree) in column 5. With a pair of dividers, search is made in the ‘“‘cohypo”’ 
column for two numbers, one agreeing with the altitude, and the other with the dec- 
lination. The number in column A opposite the altitude in the cohypo column is the 
azimuth angle, and that opposite the declination is the meridian angle, interpolation 
being used if needed. The line of position is adjusted for the difference between the 
interpolated altitude and the observed altitude. 

Although the tables are among the shortest of the various methods, their manipula- 
tion is difficult. In 1880 Kortazzi, a Russian astronomer, attempted to modify the 
tables to provide an easier solution, but without great success. 

Davis’ Chronometer Tables, providing a solution for the longitude method, were 
published in 1897 in London. They are similar to Lynn’s tables, using his values but 
providing assistance in interpolation by adding values of change with latitude, declina- 
tion, and altitude. As with Lynn, a separate volume is given for azimuth angle, in 
which there is no interpolation. Originally Davis’ tables were limited to latitude 50° 
and declination 24°, but later tables were published for declinations 23° to 64°. 
A limited number of altitude entries is given. 

Blackburne. Tables by H. S. Blackburne, a New Zealander, were published in 
London in 1914 under the title The Excelsior Azimuth and Position Finding Table. 
The tables, providing a solution by the longitude method, are similar to Lynn Horary 
Tables and Davis’ Chronometer Tables but with a new determination of azimuth based 
upon the ratio of variation of latitude to variation of meridian angle. Azimuth angles 
(ten pages) are given in a separate tabulation in the same volume with meridian angles 
(242 pages). 

Blackburne’s arrangement is more modern than that of Davis. This was the 
first publication to include columns for variations of t for 1’ of declination, latitude, 
and altitude. Meridian angles are given to 0°1. Latitude is limited to 30°, and 
declination to 23°. 

Rust. In 1918 the Practical Tables for Navigators and Aviators, by Captain 
Armistead Rust, USN, were published in Philadelphia. This small volume of 37 pages 
of tables reverted to a logarithmic solution, as did Martelli’s, using the following formula 
for determining meridian angle: 


log hav t=log sec L+log sec d+log ¥% [cos (LU~d)—sin hl]. 


The volume has three tables. Table A tabulates log secants for obtaining the 
first two terms of the formula. Table B is a double-entry table giving log %[cos (L~d) 
—sin h]. Table C gives log haversines. Values are given to four places. 

Azimuth angle is obtained from an original diagram computed from the well-known 
formula 

sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 
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This diagram had been given in a volume of ex-meridian tables by Rust published in 
1908. Inthe Practical Tables an auxiliary diagram was added to indicate the meridian 
angle when the celestial body is on the prime vertical. The purpose of the diagram is to 
resolve possible ambiguities when the azimuth angle is near 90°. The Rust azimuth 
diagram was used later by Goodwin and Weems, and in the Italian Tavole H (art. 2110). 

Goodwin. The Alpha, Beta, Gamma Navigation Tables of H. B. Goodwin, an 
Englishman, were first published in London in 1921. This is a small volume having 
two tables with a total of 34 pages. Meridian angle is found from the formula 


cos (L~d)—cos z 


ver t= 
cos L cos d 


Table I has two values, a being the angle in seconds of arc, and 8 being four-place 
natural cosines multiplied by 1,000 to eliminate the decimal. Table II provides v7, 
the logarithms for the values of versine t. 

The Rust diagram is used for determining azimuth angle. 

Instructions are included for use of the tables for altitude method of solution, 
and for reduction to the meridian. 

H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (Littlehales), The Sumner Line of Position of Celestial 
Bodies, were published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1923. These tables, 
prepared by George W. Littlehales, provide in two large volumes (847 and 675 pages, 
respectively) tabulated solutions of the meridian angle and azimuth angle, using the 
general time sight formulas. The arrangement is simiar to that of Davis and Black- 
burne, but t and Z are tabulated together in consecutive columns. Latitude is limited 
to 60°, and declination to 27° in H.O. Pub. No. 203 and to 64° in H.O. Pub. No. 204. 
Interpolation for latitude is avoided by using the nearest whole degree, and shifting 
the line of position for the difference between the altitude at this latitude and the 
observed altitude. 

These publications are no longer in print. 

Soule and Dreisonstok. In 1932 these two Americans prepared a small volume 
providing a logarithmic solution of the longitude method, using the formulas 


1 sec s csc (s—h) 
havt sec Lcsc p 


and 
1 sec s sec (s—p) 


hav (180°—Z)  secLsech ’ 


where s=% (h+L+p) and p=90°+d. 

The ‘‘azimuth” determined in this way is the direction of the line of position 
(Z+90°) rather than that of the celestial body. 

Weems’ Secant Time Sight was published in 1944 by Captain P. V. H. Weems, 
USN (Ret.), to provide a short solution based entirely upon secants and cosecants, 


using the formulas 
sec s csc (s—h) 


2 t= 
esc" sec L sec d 
and 
ese t sec d 
csc Z= ; 
sec h 


where s=}% (h+L+p). A Rust azimuth diagram is included for those who prefer a 
diagrammatic solution. 

2107. Finding time on prime vertical.—Best results by time sight are obtained 
when the celestial body is on the prime vertical. As explained in article 1432, a celestial 
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body of opposite name to the latitude crosses the prime vertical below the horizon. Its 
nearest approach while visible is at the time of rising and setting. 

If a celestial body has a declination of the same name as the latitude, but is numer- 
ically greater, it does not cross the prime vertical. Its nearest approach (in azimuth) 
is at the point at which its azimuth angle is maximum. At this point the meridian 
angle is given by the formula 

sec t=tan d cot L, 
and its altitude by the formula 
esc h=sin d esc L. 


A celestial body having a declination of the same name as the latitude, and numer- 
ically smaller, crosses the prime vertical at some point before it reaches the celestial 
meridian, and again after meridian transit. At these two crossings of the prime 
vertical, the meridian angles are equal and are always less than 90°. They are given 
by the formula | 

cos t=tan d cot L. 


The altitudes are also equal, and are given by the formula 
sin h=sin d csc L. 


Meridian angle and altitude of bodies on the prime vertical, and similar data for 
the nearest approach (in azimuth) of those bodies of same name which do not cross the 
prime vertical, are given in table 25 for various latitudes, and for declinations from 0° to 
23°, inclusive. Similar information can be determined by means of H.O. Pub. No. 
214, entering with !atitude and declination, and finding the meridian angle and altitude 
corresponding to an azimuth angle of 90° (or the maximum azimuth angle for nearest 
approach). Since this information is generally not required to great accuracy, inter- 
polation is not needed. 

To find the tame of crossing the prime vertical, convert t to LHA, and add west 
longitude or subtract east longitude to find GHA. The GMT at which this GHA occurs 
can be found, as explained in article 2104, and converted to any other time desired. 

Example.—Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate 
altitude of the sun when it crosses the prime vertical during the afternoon of May 30, 
1958, at lat. 51°32'3 N, long. 160°21‘7 W, using table 25 and the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
May 30 
t  71°6 w (from table 25) 

LHA 71°6 

r 160°4 W 
GHA  232°0 
35 225°6 
26™ 6°4 


GMT 0326 May 31 
ZD(+)11 ~— (rev.) 
(1) ZT 1626 May 30 
(2)h  28°4 (from table 25) 


At the time of crossing the prime vertical, or at nearest approach (in azimuth), a 
celestial body is changing azimuth slowly, and therefore this is considered a good time 
to check compass deviation or to swing ship. 

The prime vertical at any place is the celestial horizon of a point 90° away, on the 
same meridian. Therefore, a celestial body crosses the prime vertical at approximately 
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the same time it rises and sets at the point 90° away. Thus, if one is at latitude 
35° N, the sun crosses his prime vertical at about the same time it rises or sets at 
latitude 55°S. If time of sunrise and sunset are to be obtained accurately by this 
method, corrections must be applied for semidiameter and refraction. 

2108. Altitude methods, like longitude methods, require an accurately-timed 
observed altitude of a celestial body. Usually, in both types of solution, the naviga- 
tional triangle is solved, but in the altitude method, t, d, and L are used in solving for 
altitude. The method is based upon the concept of circles of equal altitude explained 
by Commander Marcq St.-Hilaire, a Frenchman, in 1875 (art. 131). For this reason 
it is often called the Marcq St.-Hilaire method. It may also be called the altitude 
intercept method because it uses the difference between computed and observed alti- 
tudes, a value sometimes called an altitude intercept. 

The altitude method has largely replaced the latitude and longitude methods, 
although some navigators still prefer the older methods. The principal advantage of 
the altitude method is that it provides a universal solution that is equally reliable in 
all latitudes, with all values of declination, and with all values of meridian angle. 
Even for observations of celestial bodies near the zenith the altitude method is appli- 
cable, although in this case an arc of the circle itself is plotted, without the use of the 
altitude difference (art. 2011). However, the formulas selected for some of the ‘‘short 
methods” do impose some limitations when those methods are used. 

For many years following introduction of the altitude method, the concept was 
termed the ‘new navigation,” an expression now seldom heard. At first, an attempt 
was made to adapt existing tables to the altitude method. Some were more readily 
adaptable than others. In due course, various methods designed for use with the 
altitude method made their appearance. These methods may be grouped in six classi- 
fications: those which do not divide the triangle, those which divide it by dropping a 
perpendicular from each of the three vertices, those which do not use the navigational 
triangle, and the modern ‘inspection table.’’ However, not all inspection tables are 
for altitude methods. In practice, the dropping of a perpendicular from the pole has 
not been used except in great-circle sailing (art. 822). This would result in dividing 
both the meridian angle and zenith distance into two Pert, a condition that has not 
proved attractive. 

2109. Altitude methods, triangle not divided.—The basic formula for solution of 
the undivided navigational triangle is 


sin h=sin L sin d + cos L cos d cos t, 


derived from the law of cosines. A number of special tables have been prepared for 
solution of the undivided triangle: 

Davis’ Requisite Tables, published in London in 1905, introduced the cosine- 
haversine formula to navigation, although it had been used previously by astronomers. 
This formula is 

hav z=hav (L~d)+cos L cos d hav t, 


in which z is zenith distance (90°—h). This is sometimes written 
hav z=hav (L~d)-+hav 8, 
in which hav 6=cos L cos d hav t. It might also be written entirely in haversines: 
hav z=hav (d—L)+hav t [hav (180°—L—d)—hav (d—L)]. 


In this formula the sign of d is reversed if Land d are of contrary name. The haversine 
of an angle is positive whether the angle is positive or negative. 
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These tables were the first to give log haversines and natural haversines in one 
table. The method was little used at first, but later proved very popular, and as 
haversines became available from additional sources, the formula was used even more 
widely. Davis’ original tables made no provision for azimuth. 

Since the cosine-haversine formula can be used for solution with tables 33 and 34, 
an example is given below, with solution of azimuth by the formula 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 


Example.—A celestial body a little to the south of west is observed, with the 
following results: t 80°45'9 W, aL 41°12'3S, d 21°50°7S. 

Required.—The He and Zn by the formulas given above. 

Solutron.— 


t 80°45/9 W l hav 9.62300 Lsin 9.99434 
aL 41°12‘38S ‘ [cos 9.87643 
d 21°50/7S Lcos 9.96764 Lcos 9.96764 
— l hav 9.46707 n hav 0.29313 
L~d 19°21/6 n hav 0.02827 
z 69°04/3 n hav 0.32140 
He 20°55/7 I sec 10.02964 
Zn 258°8 ZS 78°47/0W Lsin 9.99162 


This is typical of logarithmic solutions, except that there are no “rules’’ for the 
altitude computation. In this example the coordinates are the same as those of 
example 3, article 2008, where solution is by H.O. Pub. No. 214, using Ad, At, AL. 
The slight differences are due to the interpolation and rounding off of different 
quantities. As pointed out in article 2125, the formula used for azimuth angle does 
not indicate whether the body is north or south of the prime vertical. 

Ball. In 1907 Rev. Frederick Ball’s Altitude or Position Line Tables were pub- 
lished in London. There are two volumes of 244 and 240 (later 313) pages, respec- 
tively, the first volume having tables for latitude 0° to 30°, and the second, 31° to 
60° (later editions 24° to 60°). These were the first inspection tables for the altitude 
method. The tabulated altitudes were computed by the haversine formula. The 
assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are the nearest whole 
degree, but no assistance is given for interpolation of altitude for declination. 

Azimuth angle is not tabulated, being found by the altitude tables, interchanging 
altitude and declination, and finding azimuth angle (in hours and minutes) in the 
meridian angle columns. Since declination is limited to 24° in the first edition and 
60° in later editions, this method is not available for azimuth if altitude is greater 
than this amount. In this case azimuth angle is found by the formula 
sec L>Ah (for 8) 

120 
This formula had not previously been used in navigation. 

Davis’ Alt-Azimuth Tables were published in London in 1917. This volume 
lists both altitude and azimuth together for the first time. Latitudes included are 
from 30° to 64°, and declinations from 0° to 24°. In 1921 a second volume was pub- 
lished for latitudes 0° to 30°. Entries are for each whole degree of latitude and decli- 
nation, and for each 4™ (1°) of meridian angle. However, for each meridian angle, 
altitude or azimuth angle is given alternately. Thus, azimuth angle is given for 
meridian angles of 07, 8™, 16™, 24™, etc., and altitude for meridian angles of 4™, 12™, 
20™, 28, etc. Altitudes are given in bold type. All declination entries (0° to 24°) 
are given on facing pages. Tables for latitude and declination of the same name are 

348607 O—58——34 


sin Z= 
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given in the first part of the book and those for contrary names in the last part, the 
two parts being separated by several auxiliary tables. Altitude is given to the nearest 
1’, and azimuth angle to the nearest 0°1. Altitudes are carried down to the horizon, 
and the local apparent times of sunrise and sunset are also given, with the azimuth 
angle at these times. Because of the 8™ interval between altitude entries, and the 
use of an assumed position to avoid interpolation for change in meridian angle, large 
altitude differences sometimes arise. 

H.O. Pub. No. 201, Simultaneous Altitudes and Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1919. In this volume of 
606 pages, altitudes and azimuths were tabulated in parallel columns for the first time. 
Latitude is limited to 60° and declination to 24°. Virtually all altitudes above the 
horizon are included. The tables are well arranged and very legible, but no assistance 
is given for interpolation of altitude or azimuth angle for a change of declination. 
Meridian angles are given at intervals of 10™ (2°5). Since the assumed position is 
selected to avoid interpolation of altitude or azimuth for meridian angle, large altitude 
differences result in some instances. This publication is no longer in print. 

Yonemura. In 1920 S. Yonemura’s Tables for Calculating Altitude and Azimuth 
of Celestial Bodies were published in Japan. This small table of 39 pages contains 
logarithms of haversines and secants, arranged for convenient solution of the formulas 

hav (90°—h)—hav (L~d)=hav 8@, 
log on (log sec L+log sec d) =log re 
log csc Z=log esc t+log sec d—log sec h. 

The method is similar to that of Davis’ Requisite Tables but includes solution for 
azimuth angle. The table is included in the book of Ogura’s tables (art. 2110). 

Braga. The Tdboas de Alturas by Roméo Braga, a Brazilian, were published in 
1924 in Paris. This is a table of natural haversines arranged for solution of the 
formula 


hav h=A-+B, 
in which A=hav t—[hav (L+d) hav t] 
and B=hav (L—d)—[hav (L—d) hav tl]. 
The first table of 108 pages is for solution for A and B. The second table of nine pages 


is for finding h. 

The assumed latitude is selected so that (L+d) is a whole degree. The assumed 
longitude is selected so that t is a whole degree. 

No provision is made for azimuth. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 601, Celestial Navigation Computation Tables, was pub- 
lished in 1942. The method is similar to that of Yonemura, the triangle not being 
divided and a modification of the cosine-haversine formula being used for altitude. 

Waller. In 1946 George W. D. Waller, a naval officer on duty as a navigation 
instructor at the U. S. Naval Academy, proposed a solution by means of Gaussian 
logarithms, commonly called “addition and subtraction logs.” The formula 

esc d esc L 
esc d ese L 
sec d sec L sec t 


csc h= 


1+ 


was derived from the basic formula given above, 


esc t sec d 


and csc Z= eal 


was derived from the time and altitude azimuth formula given in article 2125. 
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A single table of 30 pages would contain in consecutive columns the following values: 


A =log secant 

B =log cosecant 

C+=log (cosecant+ 1)—log cosecant 
C—=log cosecant—log (cosecant—1). 


All values would be multiplied by 100,000 to eliminate decimals. One additional page 
would contain A and B values for all whole degrees from 0° to 180°. The values C+ 
and C— are the Gaussian logs. 

The method is reasonably short and simple. Its publication as the ‘“‘A, B, C 
Method,’’ with suitable explanation, was prevented by the untimely death of its 
originator. 

Hugon. Nouvelles Tables Pour le Calcul dela Droite de Hauteur a Partir du Point 
Estimé, by the French hydrographic engineer, Professor P. Hugon, were published in 
1947. This logarithmic solution is based upon the fundamental formula 


sin h=sin L sin d+ cos L cos d cost, 
from which the following is derived: 
hav z= Xy-+ Yx 
in which 
X=hav (180°—t)=cohav t 
y=hav (d—L) 
Y=hav t 
x=hav (180°— (d+ L)]=cohav (d+L). 
The formula for z may then be written 
hav z=A+B 
in which 
log A=log X+log y 
log B=log Y+log x. 


Solution is by means of a table of 90 pages which lists in parallel columns values of 
log cohav, log hav, and natural hav for every minute of arc from 0° to 180°. The solu- 
tion requires six book openings, seven table entries, and five mathematical steps. 

Azimuth is found from a diagram in a pocket on the inside back cover. This 
diagram is designed to solve the formula 


M=aX-+6Y, 
in which M= cos bh cos Z 
a=sin (d—L) 
X= cos? ; 
B=sin (d+L) 
Y=sin? : . 


Chiesa. About 1948 the Tavole nautiche e Tavole dei Semisenoversr of the Italian 
Stefano Chiesa were published in Genova, Italy. These include tables for computation 
of altitude by the cosine-haversine formula, and “A, B, C” tables for computation of 
azimuth angle by the formula 


hav Z=(hav p—hav(L—h)] sec L sec h. 
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Rose. In 1952 the Nautische Tafeln of G. Rose were published in Germany. 
This volume has a convenient table for computation of the altitude by the cosine- 
haversine formula. Jt also includes the ‘“‘A, B, C’’ azimuth tables of Lecky (art. 2126). 
Various other tables are included, a number of them having been taken from an earlier 
work of the same name by Dr. Otto Fulst, published in numerous editions since 1860. 

Doniol. The Miniature Navigation Table for Altitude and Azimuth, by R. Doniol, 
a Frenchman, was published in 1955. This is undoubtedly the shortest of all sight 
reduction tables, consisting of only two pages. The formula for altitude was derived 
from the basic formula given above. The formula used is 


sin h=n—(n+m) a, 


in which n=cos (L—d), m=cos (L+d), and a=hav t. 
The formula for Z was derived from the formula 


tan d cos L—cos t sin L 
Cot. Z = ee, 
sin t 


The formula tad is 


tan / jem d 
7 


tan \ t cot %t ‘ . 
got, '=9 aaa 4u=sin (d+L)sin 


in which y=f4y+f’Ay. In this expression, f= 


1’, and Ay=sin (d—L) sin 1’. 

The first of the two tables gives sines and cosines for each half degree, and tangents 
for half degrees of 45° and more. Interpolation is performed by means of a tabulated 
A value which is the change of sine or cosine for 1’. Interpolation is minimized by 
selecting an assumed position so that t and either (L+d) or (L—d) are an exact half 
degree. 

The second table gives the value of t in degrees, minutes, and seconds, and the 
values of f and f’ corresponding to selected values of a@ (natural haversines). The 
interval between consecutive tabulated 
values of haversine varies from 0.0002 to 
0.005. 

The solution is generally accurate to 
0/1 of altitude and 0°1 of azimuth, but the 
method requires a number of relatively 
simple mathematical steps, making it some- 
what longer than most “short’’ solutions. 

2110. Altitude methods, perpendicu- 
lar from zenith.—In figure 2110 the naviga- 
tional triangle is shown in heavy lines on 
a diagram on the plane of the celestial 
meridian (art. 1432). The broken line is 
a perpendicular from the zenith to the 
hour circle of the celestial body. This 
perpendicular may fall outside the tri- 
Na angle. In figure 2110 it divides both the 
Figure 2110,—Navigational triangle with *2imuth angle (at Z) and the codeclina- 
perpendicular from zenith to hour circle. tion side into two parts. The length of 


Q 
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the perpendicular is designated » and the two parts of the codeclination are designated 
wand z. By means of Napier’s rules (art. 042), the following basic formulas can 
be derived: 


sin v=cos L sin t (1) 
cos w=sin L sec v, or tan w=cot L cos t (2) 
sin Z’=sin w sec L, or cot Z’=sin L tan t (3) 
sin h=cos v cos £ (4) 
sin Z’’=sin z sec h, or cos Z’’=tan v tan h, (5) 


in which z=90°— (d+ w). 

This basic method has been modified in a number of ways, having proved the 
most popular altitude method. 

Souillagouet, a French professor of hydrography, was the first to divide the 
navigational triangle by dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. His Tables du 
Point Auxiliare were published in France in 1891. He designates various parts of the 


diagram of figure 2110 as follows: 


v is designated a 

w is designated b 

z is designated 90°— (d~b). 

His formulas for altitude are 
tan b=cot L cos t 
sin a=cos L sin t 
sin h=cos a sin (d~b). 
For azimuth angle, the perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body to the 


celestial meridian, a being the perpendicular and b that part of the celestial meridian 
from the pole to the foot of the perpendicular. The following formulas are used: 


tan b—=cos t cot d 
sin a=sin t cos d 


cot Z=cos (L+b) cot a. 


The assumed position is selected so that latitude is the nearest 15’ and meridian 
angle is the nearest 1™ or 15’ (2™ or 30’ for latitudes greater than 60°). There are 
four separate tables with a total of 408 pages. The method requires five book open- 
ings, seven table entries, and six mathematical steps. Interpolation is not needed. 

Bertin. A French professor of hydrography, Charles Bertin, devised tables similar 
to those of Souillagouet, which were published in Paris in 1919 under the title Tablette 
de Point Sphérique. Bertin used Souillagouet’s formulas for altitude, but for azimuth 
angle he dropped the perpendicular from the zenith, as for altitude, and used the 
following formulas: 


sin Z,=sin c sec L 
cot Z,=sin b tan (c~d) 
L=Z,+Ze. 
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In these formulas, b and c are substituted for the a and b, respectively, of Souillagouet. 
This is the first method in which Z is divided into two parts, found separately. 

The assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each 
to the nearest 20’. The tables are shorter than those of Souillagouet, having 324 
pages, but still bulky for this type solution. The method has fewer steps and requires 
only two book openings, but interpolation is needed in two steps. 

Ogura. In 1920 the New Altitude and Azimuth Tables by Sinkiti Ogura, Japanese 
hydrographic engineer, were published in Tokyo. The solution for altitude is generally 
similar to that of Souillagouet, a perpendicular being dropped from the zenith, but 
Ogura introduced secants and cosecants for the first time in this type solution. His 
solution for azimuth is similar to that of Blackburne (art. 2106) and Lecky (art. 2126). 

The assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each 
to the nearest whole degree. The altitude is determined by means of two tables (A 
and B-C) of a total of 27 pages, and azimuth by means of three additional tables (D, 
E, F) of a total of 29 pages. The altitude can be obtained to an accuracy of 0'6 with- 
out interpolation. Latitude and declination are limited to 65°. The rules are numerous 
and complicated. | 

Both the Ogura and Yonemura (art. 2109) tables are given in the same book, 
the Japanese Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 225. An English edition, with slight 
modifications in the Ogura method, was published in 1924. 

The Ogura tables have been widely copied. 

Smart and Shearme’s Position Line Tables were published in London in 1922, 
based upon a division of the triangle by a perpendicular from the zenith. The altitude 
formulas of Souillagouet were used, but the arrangement of the earlier tables was 
improved. It is somewhat similar to that of Ogura, but with the positions of meridian 
angle and latitude interchanged, providing a better arrangement when solutions of 
several observations are made simultaneously. Solution requires a log sine table which 
is not provided. There is no solution for azimuth. The assumed position is selected 
so that the meridian angle and latitude are each the nearest whole degree. No inter- 
polation is needed. 

Newton and Pinto. The Navegacsaéo Moderna of J. A. Newton and J. C. Pinto was 
published in Lisboa, Portugal, in 1924, providing a solution by dropping a perpendic- 
ular from the zenith. The method is based upon ideas expressed by Newton in 1912 
and 1913. The formulas for altitude are almost the same as those of Souillagouet. 
The method of finding azimuth angle resembles somewhat the method of Bertin, but 
with the use of auxiliary angles. There are only two tables, the first occupying 120 
pages, and the second two pages. The assumed position is selected so that latitude 
and meridian angle are each to the nearest 30’. No interpolation is needed, but the 
rules are somewhat complicated. 

Weems’ Line of Position Book, published in 1927, combines the Ogura altitude 
tables and the Rust azimuth diagram (art. 2106). 

H.O. Pub. No. 208 (Dreisonstok), Navigation Tables for Mariners and Aviators, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1928 to provide a solution by 
the method of dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The method, devised by 
Lieutenant Commander J. Y. Dreisonstok, USN, is similar to Ogura’s. For altitude, 
it uses the Souillagouet formula inverted so as to be in secants and cosecants. For 
azimuth angle the formula is similar to that of Newton and Pinto, except that it does 
not use the parallactic angle at the celestial body. In the first edition the latitude was 
limited to 65°. There were two tables, one of 45 pages and the other of 18 pages. 
Later, a 23-page addition to the first table extended the coverage to the poles. 
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The assumed position is selected so that the latitude and meridian angle are each 
the nearest whole degree. The method requires four book openings, eight table entries, 
and six mathematical steps. Although values are usually obtained by relatively easy 
interpolation, altitude accuracy of 0'5 can be obtained without interpolation. 

As with H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 2111), the rules for this method were made on 
the assumption that only bodies above the celestial horizon would be observed. The 
rules may be restated to allow for both positive and negative altitudes, as follows: 

If t is less than 90°, give b same name as latitude. 

If t is greater than 90°, give b opposite name to latitude, and mark Z’ minus. 

If (d+b) is numerically greater than 90°, mark Z” minus. 

If (d+b) is contrary name to latitude, the altitude is negative; use the supplement 
of Z”. 

If Z is minus, subtract from 360° and mark plus. 

The value labeled ‘‘t”’ in the tables is actually LHA. If t, east or west, is used, as 
in modern practice, the printed values greater than 180° can be ignored. The rules 
can be stated in abbreviated form on alternate pages, as follows: 

At the top of each left-hand page of table I: 


t <90°, b same name as L. 
At the top of each right-hand page of table I: 
t >90°, b contrary name to L, Z’ (—). 

At the top of each left-hand page of table IT: 

(d+b) >90°, Z” (—). 
At the top of each right-hand page of table IT: 

Z (—), use 360°—Z. 
At the bottom of each page of table II (if desired): 

(d+b) contrary name to L, He (—): use 180°—Z”. 


If the D+B value used for finding Z” exceeds 10,000, it is reduced by this amount, 
the remainder being used for entering table II. If desired, this can be stated in abbre- 
viated form at the bottom of alternate pages of table IT, as follows: 


(C+D) >10,000, use (C+ D)— 10,000. 


Like H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 2111), H.O. Pub. No. 208 has been largely superseded 
by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2113). 

Gingrich. The Aerial and Marine Navigation Tables, by Lieutenant John E. 
Gingrich, USN, were published in 1931 to provide another solution by the method of 
dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas for altitude are similar to those 
of Ogura, and the formulas for azimuth are similar to those of Perrin (art. 2126). The 
first two tables, of 31 and seven pages, respectively, are similar to those of Ogura. A 
single third table of 13 pages is given for azimuth. The general arrangement is in many 
respects similar to that of H.O. Pub. No. 208, and as with the earlier method, the assumed 
position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each to the nearest whole degree. 
The precision of tabulation of K, an auxiliary function, is not consistent. Consequently, 
if the tables are used without interpolation, errors as great as 0/5 can arise in the 
computed altitude. 
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Weems’ New Line of Position Tables are sometimes called the Manuscript 
Tables because they were in manuscript form from 1932 until they were published in 
1943. They are similar to his earlier tables but arranged with the position of latitude 
and meridian angle values interchanged so that values for several observations can be 
taken from the tables with a single book opening. The latitude values are extended 
from the 65° given in earlier tables to 90°. As in the earlier edition, the Rust azimuth 
diagram (art. 2106) is included, but provision is also made for computation of azi- 
muth angle. One part is found in terms of latitude and meridian angle, using the 
formula of H.O. Pub. No. 208, and the other part is found in terms of altitude and the 
perpendicular from the zenith. If the azimuth is required to a greater precision than 
0°5, interpolation is needed. The assumed position is selected so that the latitude 
and meridian angle are each the nearest whole degree. 

Collins. The J. C. S. Altitude and Azimuth Tables for Air and Sea Navigation, 
by Elmer B. Collins, formerly of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, were published 
by the International Correspondence Schools in 1934. The tables and method of 
solution are generally similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 208. 

F-Tafel, published by the German Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine about 1937, 
divides the triangle by a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas of Souillagouet 
are used for altitude. Azimuth is found by the familiar formula 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 


There are four tables. Latitude, declination, and altitude are limited to 70°. The 
assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each to the nearest 
whole degree. 

Comrie. In 1938 the Hughes’ Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, by L. J. Comrie, 
former Superintendent, H. M. Nautical Almanac Office, were published in London. 
These tables are similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 208, but arranged with the positions 
of latitude and meridian angle interchanged as in the Weems’ New Line of Positron 
Tables. 

Myerscough and Hamilton. The Rapid Navigation Tables, by W. Myerscough 
and W. Hamilton, were published in London in 1939. A perpendicular is dropped 
from the zenith to the hour circle of the celestial body. With slight modification, the 
altitude formulas of Souillagouet and the azimuth formula of Gingrich are used. Six 
quantities are tabulated in a single table of 90 pages. Both altitude and latitude are 
limited to 70°. 

Ageton’s Manual of Celestial Navigation, published in 1942, combines the first 
table of Weems’ New Line of Position Tables as table I, and H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 
2111) as table II. The basic formulas are restated in terms of secants and cosecants. 
The result is a short, easy solution without interpolation, involving four book openings, 
eight table entries, and four mathematical steps. Since the H.O. Pub. No. 211 table 
is included, the book can be used for Ageton’s earlier method. 

Benest and Timberlake. The Astro-Navigation Tables for the Common Tangent 
Method by two British professors, E. E. Benest and E. M. Timberlake, were published 
in 1945. In three tables of 61, 18, and 12 pages is given a logarithmic solution for 
altitude only, by dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas are slight 
modifications of those of Ogura. 

The location of the line of position is somewhat similar to the method sometimes 
used in longitude method solutions such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (art. 2106). 
Two assumed positions are selected, usually 1° apart on the same meridian. The 
altitude difference at each position is determined, and a circle, or arc of a circle, is 
drawn with the assumed position as the center, and the altitude difference as the radius. 
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The line of position is the common tangent to the two circles. Since there are four 
common tangents, the general direction of the body is required. Where doubt exists 
as to which of two or more answers is the correct one, additional solutions from other 
assumed positions may resolve the ambiguity. If the celestial body is near the me- 
ridian, the two assumed positions are better taken on the same parallel of latitude. 
Even with these precautions, there is danger of selection of the wrong line. 

Tavole H (I. I. 3113), published by the Istituto Idrografico della Marina of 
Italy in 1947, combines table I of Ogura and table II of Weems’ New Line of Position 
Tables, including, also, the Rust azimuth diagram (art. 2106). This table is a modi- 
fication of an earlier Tavole F. 

2111. Altitude methods, perpendicular from body.—F igure 2111 is a diagram on the 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432), with the navigational triangle shown in 
heavy lines. A perpendicular from the celestial body, M, to the celestial meridian 
divides the triangle into two right spherical triangles. In figure 2111 the length of the 
perpendicular is designated v and the two parts of the colatitude are designated w and 
x. By means of Napier’s rules (art. 042), the following basic formulas can be derived: 


sin v=cos d sin t (1) 
cos w=sin d sec 2, or sin w=cot t tan v (2) 
sin h=cos v cos x (3) 
sin Z=sin v sec h, or cos Z=tan z tan h (4) 


Since z=90°— (w+L), formula (3) can be written in terms of latitude, and w found 
from equation (2). Thus, both h and Z can be determined by means of t, d, and L 
and auxiliary functions found from them. 

William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) was the first to divide the navigational triangle 
as shown in figure 2111 for sight reduction, but his method (art. 2106) was for deter- 
mination of longitude. Various later methods made such a division for determination 
of altitude. 

Fuss. The Tables to Find Altitudes and Azimuths, devised by V. E. Fuss, an 
astronomer at the Kronstadt (Russia) Naval Observatory, were published in 1901. 
In these tables a perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body, the following notation 
being used (fig. 2111): 


v is designated a 

w is designated 90°-b 

z is designated B-90° 

B=90°—L-+b (if v falls between Z and Q). 


Solution is by the following formulas: 


sin a=cos d sin t 
cot b=cot d cos t 
sin h=cos a sin B 
cot Z=cot a cos B. 


The assumed latitude is selected to provide the nearest 15’ value of B. The 
assumed longitude is selected so that t will be the nearest whole 1™ (0°25). The 
tables are entered twice, first with t and d to find a and b, interpolating for d, and then 
with B and a to find h and Z, interpolating for a. The method involves two book 
openings, eight table entries, four interpolations, and ten mathematical steps. There 
are 144 pages of tables. 

Aquino. The Altitude and Azimuth Tables of Radler de Aquino, a Brazilian naval 
officer, were first published in 1909. These were followed the next year by his Sea and 
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Air Navigation Tables. Several later edi- 
tions of both publications appeared with 
some modification, principally of the aux- 
iliary material given. Aquino dropped a 
perpendicular from the celestial body to 
the celestial meridian, and used the same 
formulas as Fuss and generally the same 
arrangement, except that longitude is as- 
sumed so as to provide a meridian angle 
to the nearest whole degree. 

H.O. Pub. No. 209 (Pierce), Position 
Tables for Aernal and Surface Navigation, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office in 1930. These tables were 
devised by Commander M. R. Pierce, 

Na USN, in 1925, when he was navigator of 

Figure 2111.—Navigational triangle with per- the dir igible USS Los Angeles. The meth- 

pendicular from celestial body to celestial od is based upon a triangle divided by a 

meridian. perpendicular from the celestial body. It 

is generally similar to those designed by Fuss and Aquino, but the arrangement is 

somewhat different, requiring 206 pages of tables. This method was never widely 
used, and is now out of print. 

H.O. Pub. No. 211 (Ageton), Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Table, 
was published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1931. This method, designed 
by Lieutenant Arthur A. Ageton, USN, while a student of the Post Graduate School, 
then at Annapolis, Maryland, is based upon a triangle divided by dropping a per- 
pendicular from the celestial body. It is generally similar to those of Fuss and Aquino. 
However, Ageton modified the formulas so as to include only secants and cosecants. 
In terms of figure 2111, his notation is as follows: 


Q’ 


v is designated R 
w is designated 90°-K 
z is designated K~L 
K=2z+L. 
Ageton’s formulas are 
csc R=csc t sec d 


esc d | 
sec R 


esc h=sec R sec (K~L) 


csc K= 


_escR 
sec h 


csc Z 


A single table of 36 pages gives five-place log cosecants (labeled A) and log secants 
(labeled B), both multiplied by 100,000 to eliminate the decimal. These values are 
given in parallel columns for each 0'5 of angle from 0° to 180°. The table is well 
arranged and indexed for quick reference. The rules are relatively simple and well 
presented. The method can be used for solution from the dead reckoning or any other 
assumed position. The method is intended for use without interpolation. These 
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features combined to make this a popular method, although solution is somewhat 
tedious, and large errors may be encountered if t is near 90°. The method has been 
largely superseded by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2113). 

If a celestial body near the visible horizon is observed, it may be below the celestial 
horizon (zenith distance greater than 90°), because of refraction and dip. Under these 
conditions the computed altitude, Hc, is negative (art. 2010). In the solution by H.O. 
Pub. No. 211, Hc is negative if K is of the same name as L and greater than (90°+L), 
or if K is of contrary name to L and greater than (90°—L). Under the second of these 
conditions, Z is less than 90° and should be taken from the top of the table if K is 
greater than (180°—L). 

Fontoura da Costa and Penteado’s Tabuas de Altura e Azimute were published in 
Lisboa, Portugal, in 1936. These consist of 26 pages of log secant and log cosecant 
tables similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 211. The method and formulas are slight 
modifications of those of H.O. Pub. No. 211. 

Tillman. The Altitude Tables for Mariners and Amators, by E. Tillman, were 
published in 1936 in Sweden. Solution is by three tables using the basic formulas 
given above. | 

USSR tables. About 1940 the USSR replaced the Fuss tables with a method 
that is similar but uses a much shorter table. However, the solution is about the same 
length as with the Fuss tables, requiring six book openings, nine table entries, and 
five mathematical steps. Visual interpolation is used. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 602, Brief Celestial Navigation Table, was published in 
1942. A perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body, as in figure 2111. Side 
w is designated K, and the following formulas are derived from the basic formulas 
given above: 


log tan K=log cot d+log cos t 
log cot Z=log cot t+log csc K+log cos (K+L) 
log cot h=log cot (K+L)+log sec Z. 


These formulas result in a simple solution, at the expense of some duplication in the 
three tables of 49 pages. 

Hickerson. In 1944 Thomas F. Hickerson, professor of applied mathematics 
at the University of North Carolina, published a small volume called Navigational 
Handbook with Tables, in which the tables of H.O. Pub. No. 211 are given with the 
interval between entries reduced to 0'2. All values are given on 45 pages, by tabulating 
values only to 45° and interchanging the A and B values for angles between 45° and 
90°. In 1947 a second edition was published under the title Latitude, Longitude and 
Azimuth by the Sun or Stars. 

2112. Altitude methods without use of navigational triangle.—The navigational 
triangle is composed of arcs of three great circles: the celestial meridian of the observer, 
the hour circle of the celestial body, and the vertical circle of the celestial body. Arcs 
of other great circles might also be used in forming spherical triangles that can be 
solved to find altitude and azimuth. 

Kotlaric. In 1956 Stjepo M. Kotlaric, technical assistant, Hydrographic Institute 
of the Yugoslavian Navy, proposed a method based upon the solution of three right 
spherical triangles composed of arcs of great circles, as follows: 


triangle 1—celestial horizon, hour circle, and celestial equator; 
triangle 2—celestial horizon, hour circle, and vertical circle; 
triangle 3—celestial horizon, hour circle, and celestial meridian (lower branch). 
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The formulas are derived from Napier’s rules: 
tan (Z+F)=— sin L tan t 
tan M=cot L cos t 
cos C=cos L sin t 
tan F=cos C tan (M+d) 
sin He=sin C sin (M+d) 
Z=(Z+F)—F, 


in which F, M, and C are auxiliary parts. 

Four tables totaling about 200 pages would be needed with the method, although 
table III is not needed if the assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian 
angle are the nearest whole or half degree. The size of the tables could be reduced 
considerably if half degrees were dropped. With an assumed position selected as indi- 
cated above, the method requires only four table entries and four mathematical 
steps. The rules are few and simple. 

2113. Modern inspection tables may contain lists of altitude or azimuth, or both. 
Another type tabulates the information needed for finding longitudes. Values are 
taken directly from the tables, without the need for logarithms, auxiliary functions, 
or mathematical solutions (except interpolation). Inspection tables are not new, the 
horary tables of Cassini in 1770, Lalande in 1793, Lynn in 1827, and Hommey in 1863 
(art. 2106) being of this tvpe. Other inspection tables include Davis’ Chronometer 
Tables, Blackburne, H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204, Ball, Davis’ Alt-Azimuth Tables, 
and H.O. Pub. No. 201 (arts. 2106 and 2109). None of these tables is used to any 
extent today, largely because interpolation is difficult, and coverage is limited. A 
short logarithmic solution with wide or universal coverage has often proved more 
popular. 

In contrast, the modern inspection table, made practicable by recent developments 
in computation techniques, has largely replaced the trigonometric solution. The 
principal modern inspection tables are: 

H.O. Pub. No. 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth, were published by 
the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office between 1936 and 1946, in nine volumes. Between 
1951 and 1953 the British Admiralty published identical tables (H.D. 486) in six 
volumes, with altered explanation to suit British practice. The first volume of an 
identical Spanish edition was published in Spain in 1953, and the second volume in 
1956. These tables are described in detail in chapter XX. 

British Air Pub. 1618 (H.O. Pub. No. 218), Astronomical Navigation Tables, 
were published by the British Admiralty between 1938 and 1944 in 15 volumes (lat. 
0°-79°). In 1941 the first 14 volumes (lat. 0°-69°) were republished by the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Pub. No. 218. The tables are intended primarily 
for aviators. - 

These tables are similar to H.O. Pub. No. 214, but with several differences. In A.P. 
1618 values are given to the nearest whole minute for altitude, and the nearest 
whole degree for azimuth. The altitude values include allowance for refraction at a 
height of 5,000 feet. The minimum altitude in most cases is 10°. Provision is made 
for interpolation for declination only, and this always from the nezt smaller whole 
degree, instead of from the nearest whole degree. Declination is given for each whole 
degree from 0° to 28° only. In addition, values of altitude and azimuth are given for 
the declination (in 1940) of 22 stars. This part of the table is entered with the star 
name (or an arbitrarily-assigned number), so the declination of the body need not be 
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known. An auxiliary table provides a correction for changes in declination during the 
years following 1940 (to the year 2000). 

During World War II these tables were widely used by aviators. Some marine 
navigators also used them. Since publication of H.O. Pub. No. 249, their use has 
declined. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 351, Celestial Navigation Observation Table, was pub- 
lished in 1940—42, in seven volumes for latitudes 0°-70°. The original printing was 
classified ‘‘secret.’”’ The tables are similar to British Air Pub. 1618, with several differ- 
ences. In H.O. Pub. No. 218 all star-name entry tables are given first, followed by 
all declination entry tables. In Pub. No. 351 the declination entry table for each degree 
of latitude is followed by the star-name entry table. Altitudes, including refraction 
at 4,000 meters (13,123 feet), are tabulated to a minimum value of 2°. Declination 
is extended to 29°. The latitude-declination contrary-name entries are inverted so 
that meridian angles increase upward on the page as in H.O. Pub. No. 71 (art. 2126), 
resulting in better utilization of space on the pages having both ‘same name’’ and 
‘‘contrary name” entries. Twenty stars are used, the selection differing somewhat 
from that of H.O. Pub. No. 218. In H.O. Pub. No. 218 the stars are listed and num- 
bered alphabetically. In Pub. No. 351 they are given in order of declination, from 
Dubhe, listed as 62°03’ N, to Sirius, listed as 16°38’S. 

Hoehne. In October 1941 George G. Hoehne, an American, proposed a set 
of tables similar to the star section of H.O. Pub. No. 218, except that a value approxi- 
mating LHAT would replace meridian angle of the star as an entering argument, and 
& maximum of ten stars would be given in parallel columns for each whole degree of 
entering value. The value used for entering the tables would be determined by adjust- 
ing LHAT by an amount tabulated for each year for each star used. This would 
prevent the tables from becoming inaccurate because of precession of the equinoxes 
(art. 1419). Refraction at altitude 5,000 feet would be included as in H.O. Pub. No. 
218. One volume of these tables (volume II, lat. 20° N to 39° N) was published in 1943. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 603, Simplified Celestial Observation Table, was published 
in 1943. This publication is virtually the same as Pub. No. 351, except that eight addi- 
tional stars are given, all farther south than those of Pub. No. 351. This extends 
the list to a Crucis (Acrux), given as declination 62°48’S. 

Altitude and Azimuth Almanac was published by the Japanese Hydrographic 
Office, beginning in 1944. Originally, this was a secret publication. Several different 
versions were printed, and there were some modifications after the first editions. In 
each, however, the functions of almanac and sight reduction tables were combined. For 
each of several specific locations, the altitude and azimuth of one or more celestial 
bodies are tabulated for the date and time, usually at ten-minute intervals. In the 
earlier editions, the locations selected were important points in the western Pacific. 
From this practice, these publications are sometimes called ‘destination tables.”’ 
Later editions used positions differing in latitude by 5°. These tables provided a quick 
solution for observations made at the tabulated times. On a worldwide basis such a 
system would involve a very voluminous tabulation each year, or cumbersome cor- 
rections. The Altitude and Azimuth Almanac is no longer published. 

Hohentafeln nach Sternzeit, an official German table, was published in 
1944 as an experimental edition with a very limited range of latitude. The tables 
were similar to those of Hoehne, but with six stars listed for each minute of local 
sidereal time. 

Ménéclier and Chevalier. The Cdlculo del Punto of Victor Ménéclier and Roberto 
Chevalier was published in 1945-49 by Aerondutica Argentina. There are six volumes 
for latitudes 0° to 59° south. At intervals of 4" LST (or 1° LHAT) the altitude, 
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a correction factor, and azimuth (not azimuth angle) of selected stars are tabulated. 
Twelve columns are provided, but a number of blank areas appear, resulting in an 
average of about nine altitude-azimuth entries for each time entry. In most cases, 
altitudes are carried to a minimum value of 5°, and azimuth to the horizon. These 
tables are similar to those of Hoehne and volume I of H.O. Pub. No. 249. 

H.O. Pub. No. 230 (Goetz), High Latitude Celestial Navigation Tables, designed 
in 1945 by Roy F. Goetz, was published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1946. 

The first section, called ‘Star Tables,’’ is entered with the latitude to the nearest 
1° from 70°N to 89°N, the name of the star (for ten selected stars), and LHAT at 
intervals of 2° for latitude 70° to 79°, 5° for 80° to 84°, and 10° for 85° to 89°. Altitude 
is tabulated to the nearest 1’ and azimuth (not azimuth angle) to the nearest 0°1. A 
“AH” value is given for use with an auxiliary table to interpolate for precession of the 
equinoxes (art. 1419). 

In the second section, called ‘Declination Tables,’’ declination is substituted for 
the name of the star. A separate table is given for each 1° declination from 0° to 28°. 
For each degree a ‘‘same name’”’ section is given first, followed by a ‘‘contrary name” 
section (to declination 19°). The minimum altitude is 1°. The declination tables 
give ‘‘d’’ in place of ‘“‘AH”’ for use with an auxiliary table to interpolate for declination. 

Only 400 of these tables were published. They were intended only for use in 
military aircraft operating beyond the latitude range of H.O. Pub. No. 218. After 
H.O. Pub. No. 249 became available, H.O. Pub. No. 230 was canceled. 

H.O. Pub. No. 249, Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation, in three volumes, are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. A preliminary edition of volume I 
for selected stars was published in 1947 under the title Star Tables for Air Navigation, 
using the general plan conceived by Commander C. H. Hutchings, USN, in 1942. 
The altitudes of this edition were adjusted for refraction at a height of 10,000 feet. 
This volume met with immediate success. By the time the “‘first’’ edition was printed 
in 1951, for epoch 1955.0, more than 20,000 copies of the preliminary edition had been 
distributed. The 1951 edition dropped the refraction adjustment feature from the 
altitudes, and had an improved selection of stars. It was followed in 1952 with two 
volumes for declination entry at 1° intervals from 0° to 29°. In 1952 and 1953 a 
British edition was published with identical tables (A. P. 3270) but altered explanation. 
The tables have been accepted as standard by the air forces of Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. They are in limited use by mariners. Extracts from these 
tables (1957 edition, for epoch 1960.0) are given in appendix CC. 

Volume I contains tabulations of altitude (to the nearest 1’) and azimuth (to the 
nearest 1°) in parallel columns. For each 1° of latitude a two-page table (one-page 
above 69°) is given. For each 1° (2° beyond latitude 69°) of LHAT, altitude and azi- 
muth are given for six stars carefully selected with regard to azimuth, magnitude, 
altitude, and continuity. Stars of the first magnitude are shown in capital letters, and 
those of second magnitude in lower case with initial capital. After each 15 entries a 
break occurs and a new listing of stars is given, whether or not there are any changes 
from the previous list. Stars are listed in the order of increasing azimuth at the begin- 
ning of each period. In all, 34 stars are used, 19 of the first magnitude and 15 of the 
second magnitude. In the edition for epoch 1965.0 it is planned to increase the num- 
ber of stars for each LHAT entry from six to seven. The tables are intended for use 
with an assumed position selected so that latitude and LHAT are each the nearest 
whole degree (nearest even degree of LHAT at latitudes higher than 69°). 

Tabulation by name of star eliminates the need for finding the declination, but 
for strict accuracy, a correction for precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) and nutation 
(art. 1417) may be needed. This is given in an auxiliary table (tab. IV). Since it is 
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anticipated that the tables will be recomputed at five-year intervals, it will probably be 
possible for aviators to ignore this correction. However, it may reach a value of as 
much as 3’, and should not be neglected if the tables are used by mariners. This 
correction is applied to the fiz, not to each altitude. 

Tabulation of azimuth (not azimuth angle) eliminates the need for conversion. 

Tabulation by LHAT instead of meridian angle of the star eliminates the need 
for finding and applying SHA. It also makes of the tables a star finder for the six 
stars given, since all values given for any entry of LHAT are for the same time. In 
the air it is common practice, when H.O. Pub. No. 249 is used, to observe the stars at 
intervals of exactly four minutes. Solution is made for only one observation (usually 
the middle of three), altitude and azimuth entries being found on consecutive lines 
(neglecting the small difference between solar and sidereal time during a four-minute 
period), and all are plotted from the same assumed position, selected so that latitude and 
LHAT are the nearest whole degree, and adjusted as necessary for the motion of the 
observer between observations. If the time selected for the observation to be 
solved is a whole 10" of GMT, and the navigational watch is set to GMT, the GHAT 
can be taken directly from the Air Almanac without interpolation. With addition or 
subtraction of only one longitude, a person has all the information needed for entering 
H.O. Pub. No. 249 for solving three observations. If the navigator had a watch set 
to read GHAT in arc, the almanac would not be needed for solving an observation. 
Wing Commander E. W. Anderson and Dr. D. H. Sadler, both of Great Britain, have 
suggested a ruler for use with a Mercator chart of certain scales, and a circular computer 
for use with any projection and scale, to permit quick conversion of sidereal to solar 
units if observations are made at greater intervals. 

Example 1.—During evening twilight on June 2, 1958, the 1724 DR position 
of a ship is lat. 40°39'2S, long. 128°01'2 E. At GMT 8°24™03° the navigator ob- 
serves Canopus with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. 
The hs is 55°57/1. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249 (epoch 1960.0), vol. I, 
and the Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Canopus ++ - 
GMT 824703" June 2 IC — — 
8°20" 15°18’ D 6’ 
4™03° 1°01’ R 1 
GHAT 16°19’ sum — 7’ 
ay 127°41’E corr. (—) 7’ 
LHAT  144°00’ hs 55°57’ 
aL 41°00’S Ho 55°50’ 
He 55°45’ 
Ho 55°50’ 
a 5T aL 41°00'S 
Zn 233° Gd 127°41'E 


This problem is similar to that of example 4, article 2008. A comparison of the 
two indicates that the H.O. Pub. No. 249 solution reduces the number of table entries 
over the number required by H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by four, and the number 
of mathematical steps also by four. The use of a whole 10" of GMT would elimi- 
nate one more table entry and one mathematical step. If three observations were 
made at 4™ intervals, two more table entries and two mathematical steps would be 
eliminated from the three solutions. Whether or not these “wrinkles” are used, all 
values needed for a fix are together on one page, and are extracted without interpolation. 
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Volumes II and III are somewhat similar in many respects to H.O. Pub. No. 214. 
Altitude and azimuth angle are given in parallel columns for every whole degree of 
latitude (0° to 89°), every whole degree of declination (0° to 29°), and every whole 
degree (2° beyond lat. 69°) of LHA for all values at which the altitude is greater than 
several degrees below the celestial horizon (to allow for large values of dip at aircraft 
heights, and for considerable difference between assumed position and the position of 
the craft at the time of observation). The values for latitude and declination con- 
trary name are tabulated with values of meridian angle (LHA less than 180°) increasing 
upward on the page, as in some older tables such as H.O. Pub. No. 71 (art. 2126). 
This permits better utilization of space where same- and contrary-name tabulations 
are given on the same page. It also serves to emphasize the difference between the 
same- and contrary-name tabulations, the contrary-name tabulation being given in a 
‘contrary’? manner on the page. A more convenient arrangement of declination 
entries is provided by having the ‘‘top” of each page of the tables along the left side, 
requiring the turning of the page through 90°. 

A ‘d’’ value is tabulated between the altitude and azimuth angle to facilitate 
interpolation of altitude for declination. No interpolation is needed for latitude and 
LHA because the assumed position is selected so that these are the nearest whole 
degree (nearest even degree of LHA beyond latitude 69°). The ‘‘d’’ value is the dif- 
ference in minutes, with sign, between the accompanying altitude and that for declina- 
tion 1° greater, at the same latitude and LHA. It is used for entering an auxiliary 
table (tab. III) for determining the correction to be applied to altitude for minutes of 
declination, in a manner similar to using Ad and the ‘‘multiplication table’ of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214. Interpolation is normally made in the direction of increasing declination. 

Volume II covers latitudes 0° to 39°, and volume III contains similar information 
for latitudes 40° to 89°. Since these tables are entered with LHA of the celestial body, 
they do not become inaccurate in succeeding years, and no correction is needed for 
precession and nutation, as in volume I. These volumes are intended for solution of 
observations of the sun, moon, planets, and any stars within the declination range. 

Example 2.—During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the 0724 DR position of 
a ship is lat. 40°39/2S, long. 131°01'2E. At GMT 22'24703* (June 1) the navigator 
observes Alpheratz with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. 
The hs is 20°15/3. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. III, and the Azr 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Alpheratz + ¥* —- 
GMT 22524703" June 1 IC — — 
22520" 224°53’ D 6’ 
4703" 1°01’ R 3° 
SHA 358°26’ sum — 9’ 
GHA 224°20’ corr. (—)9’ 
ad 130°40’E hs 20°15’ 
LHA 355°00’ Ho 20°06’ 
d 28°52’N d diff. 52’ 
aL 41°00’S 
ht 20°51’ “d’’? (—)60 ZS175°E 
corr. (—)52’ 
He = 19°59’ 
Ho 20°06’ 
a 7T aL, 41°00’S 


Zn 005° | ar 130°40’ EB 
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This problem is similar to those of example 4, article 2008, and example 1 above. 

All volumes of H.O. Pub. No. 249 are intended for use with the Air Almanac. 

Experimental Air Navigation Tables. During the early part of World War II 
the British Royal Air Force felt the need for an inspection table that would be faster 
than Air Pub. 1618 (H.O. Pub. No. 218), but free from the limitations of the astro- 
graph (art. 2123). Wing Commander R. C. Alabaster suggested the addition of SHA 
to the hour angle (measured eastward) of the stars given in Air Pub. 1618, converted 
to time at the sidereal rate of 15°02'5 per hour. This would give the time inter- 
val until the next meridian transit of the vernal equinox. Before observation, the 
time of passage of the vernal equinox across @ convenient meridian would be marked 
on the chart or plotting sheet. After observation, the tables would be entered with 
assumed latitude and the nearest tabulated altitude. The (SHA-+HA) corresponding 
to this altitude would be added to GMT at the time of observation. The result should 
be close to the time marked on the chart. The difference would be converted to arc 
units (or a time scale would be marked on the chart or plotting sheet) and the corre- 
sponding longitude determined. This point would serve as the assumed position. 
The difference between the observed altitude and that used for entering the table 
would be the altitude difference to be used with the azimuth for plotting the line of 
position. 

Squadron Leaders A. Potter and A. J. Hagger suggested a method of printing a 
time scale on the chart or plotting sheet with an auxiliary table to assist in locating the 
assumed position. 

Various modifications and conventions were later added to avoid negative values 
and other complications. As the method finally emerged, a quantity known as “‘scale 
time’”’ was adopted. This value, designated 7, would be equal to 26 hours plus the GMT 
of the next transit of the vernal equinox occurring after 0600 during the night of the 
flight. The GMT of observation would be designated ¢t. The quantity T—t would be 
the value tabulated. 

Further attempts were made to simplify the conversion of mean to sidereal time 
so that the single setting might be used during an entire flight. One of these, called 
the ‘‘Astro-Scales,’’ was suggested by Wing Commander E. W. Anderson in 1945. 
In 1953 he and D. H. Sadler suggested an improved version. 

Although a considerable amount of thought was given to this method, and ex- 
perimental tables were published for a limited band of latitude, the limitations of a 
longitude method and the inconvenience of converting mean time to sidereal time 
resulted in the method being discarded in favor of the less restrictive H.O. Pub. No. 
249 method. 

Ashton. In 1943 Philip Ashton proposed a set of tables called Astrograph-time 
Star Tables for Air Navigation, based upon the principle of the Experimental Air 
Navigation Tables. A permanent table would be entered with the name of the star, 
latitude, and ‘‘astrograph mean time”’ (art. 2123), and altitude and azimuth would 
be taken from the table. A set of tables issued each year would list the values to be 
used with GMT each night to determine the astrograph mean time. Before take-off, 
the chart or plotting sheet would be marked to agree with the astrograph mean time, 
and a metal tape would then be used to convert mean time to sidereal time for finding 
the assumed position. 

Heard. About 1950 John F. Heard, associate professor of astronomy at the 
University of Toronto, prepared a modification of the Experimental Air Navigation 
Tables. The tabulation would be altered so that altitude would be given in the left- 
hand column at intervals of 20’. A delta (‘‘diff.’’) value would be tabulated and this 
used with the difference between entering and observed altitudes to enter an auxiliary 
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table to determine a correction to be applied to 7—t so that the altitude difference 
need not be plotted. A correction for 60 minus seconds of 7 would also be applied. 
The ‘‘bearing”’ of the line of position (azimuth plus or minus 90°) would also be tab- 
ulated. The line of position would be plotted through the assumed position, in the 
direction indicated by the ‘‘bearing.’”’ For any given time three stars differing in 
azimuth by approximately 120° would be given. The part of the table to use would 
be determined by a rough computation of 7—t. 

2114. Azimuth methods.—Nearly all methods proposed for obtaining a line of 
position are based upon the use of altitudes. The azimuth might also be used if an 
instrument becomes available for measuring it to the required accuracy. The accuracy 
needed would depend upon the acceptable error of the line of position. The error 
would be proportional to the cosine of the altitude. For a celestial body on the celestial 
horizon an error of 1’ in the azimuth would introduce an error of one mile in the line 
of position, the same as it does in an altitude observation. For any altitude greater 
than 0°, the error would be less. 

Each method of determining a line of position by altitude has its counterpart in 
the azimuth problem. Thus, if it can be determined that a celestial body is exactly 
on the celestial meridian, the west longitude is the same as the GHA of the body. 
If the body is exactly on the prime vertical, the latitude can be computed. As a more 
general case, two points on a given azimuth line can be computed and joined by a 
straight line, by assuming two latitudes or two longitudes. However, if one such posi- 
tion is known, the azimuth line of position can be drawn through it in the direction of 
the azimuth. If the celestial body is sufficiently high, or if a small scale is acceptable 
and allowance is made for chart distortion, the azimuth line can be plotted directly, 
just as the circle of position can be drawn if the altitude is known. The difference be- 
tween the observed azimuth and that computed for an assumed position can be used 
in a manner similar to the altitude difference. The azimuth difference in minutes 
multiplied by the cosine of the altitude would be the “intercept”? measured off from the 
assumed position in a direction perpendicular to the computed azimuth. Through the 
point thus determined, a line would be drawn in the direction of the observed azimuth. 
For small] differences, the line could be drawn perpendicular to the line from the assumed 
position. The relative values of the observed and computed azimuths would indicate 
the direction (right or left) to draw the line from the assumed position. 

If the altitude and azimuth were both known to sufficient accuracy, a single celestial 
body would suffice for determining position by any combination of altitude and azimuth 
methods or by direct computation of latitude and longitude. The two lines of position 
would always be perpendicular to each other. 

Double altitudes. For a stationary observer the longitude can be determined by 
observing the altitude shortly before meridian transit (either upper or lower), and noting 
the time when the altitude has returned to exactly the same value after meridian transit. 
If there has been no change in declination between observations, the mid time represents 
the moment of meridian transit, at which time the azimuth is 000° or 180°. The GHA 
(or 360°— GHA for east longitude) is the longitude of the observer. This method might 
be considered as either a longitude or an azimuth method. A variation is to observe 
a number of altitudes shortly before and after meridian transit. These are then plotted 
against time on cross-section paper and a smooth curve plotted through them. The 
time corresponding to the maximum altitude (minimum altitude for lower transit) is 
the moment of meridian transit. 

Quilter. In 1950 Commander E. S. Quilter, USN, suggested a method based upon 
azimuth difference. He would measure and compute azimuth to the nearest 0°01 (when 
the means for doing so became available) and express the azimuth difference to the 
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same precision. A table would be provided to list values of K, a constant by which the 
azimuth difference would be multiplied for any given altitude to determine the “‘inter- 
cept” to measure off from the assumed position. 

2115. Determination of latitude and longitude.—Most methods provide informa- 
tion needed for plotting a line of position. The fix is at the common intersection of two 
or more such lines. A line of position might be plotted in one of several ways. In the 
Jatitude and longitude methods, the lines are plotted at the computed coordinate. 
When one coordinate has been determined, the other can be computed without plotting. 
Thus, the longitude determined by time sight is generally correct only for the latitude 
used in its solution, and the plotting of a longitude line is misleading, unless the celestial 
body ison the prime vertical. A better procedure is to compute two points, using differ- 
ent latitudes (or longitudes, if latitude is being computed). These two points are on the 
line of position. A straight line connecting them is a good approximation of the circle 
of equal altitude. This was the method used by Captain Sumner when he discovered the 
line of position (art. 131), and the method of H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (art. 2106). 

Another method is to compute one point and the azimuth (or Zn+90°), and plot 
the line of position through the point. This is the method used by Soule and Dreison- 
stok (art. 2106). 

If only the altitude difference is computed for two points, the line of position is a 
common tangent of circles of radius equal to the altitude difference at these two points. 
This is the method of Benest and Timberlake (art. 2110). 

The most common modern method of plotting the line of position is by means of 
the assumed position, altitude difference, and azimuth. If this information is available 
for two observations solved for the same assumed position, the position of the fix can 
be determined by computation instead of by plot, using the following formulas: 


a,.—a,cos A 


ven B= a sin A 


] 


and 

a’=a, sec B, 
in which A is the difference in azimuth of the two celestial bodies, B is the difference 
between the azimuth of the first celestial body and the direction of the ‘‘position vector’ 
(the line connecting the common assumed position with the fix), a; is the altitude dif- 
ference of the first celestial body, az is the altitude difference of the second celestial 
body, and a’ is the length of the position vector. 

If A is greater than 90°, the minus sign in the numerator of the first formula is 
replaced with a plus sign. The common intersection of the two lines of position (the 
fix) is a’ miles from the common assumed position, in a direction B degrees from the 
azimuth of the first observation. Since B is always between the azimuths of the two 
celestial bodies observed, it will always be added to the first azimuth if the left-hand 
body is considered the ‘“‘first’’ one. 

With the information a’ and B one can find the latitude and longitude of the fix 
by (1) plot, (2) table 3, or (3) computation. If method (2) or (3) is used, the problem 
is the same as that encountered when course and distance from a known position is 
given, and point of arrival is desired. This can be solved by a combination of plane 
and parallel sailing, as explained in articles 813 and 815. 

It is possible, too, to plot circles of position by using the geographical position of 
each body as the center of its circle, and the zenith distance as its radius. This is the 
method used for high-altitude observations (art. 2011), but is generally not practical 
for ordinary altitudes because of the small scale that would be needed, and the error 
that would be introduced by chart distortion, unless plotting were done on the surface 
of a sphere (art. 2124). 
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The use of a circle of equal altitude is similar to the use of a circle of position around 
a landmark of known range. The bearing of such a landmark also furnishes a line of 
position. Similarly, a line of position can be obtained by plotting the azimuth line of a 
celestial body, and a fix by plotting two such lines. This is generally not done because 
of the scale and chart limitations mentioned above, and also because the needed ac- 
curacy in observation is beyond the capability of equipment generally available to the 
navigator. Errors in both compass and measurement of azimuth are involved. 

Various methods of determining position by computation from observations of 
two or more celestial bodies or four observations of a single celestial body are discussed 
in articles 2116 and 2117. 

2116. Computed position from observation of two or more bodies.—Several 
methods have been proposed for computing the position directly from the observation 
of two or more celestial bodies. These generally consist of some combination of lati- 
tude and time sight methods. One form of automatic celestial navigation, proposed 
by Collins Radio Company, uses the principle of the planetarium in reverse, two bodies 
serving to position a horizontal-stabilized sphere (in principle) for latitude and local 
sidereal time. If the device is accurately set to Greenwich sidereal time, longitude is 
indicated. 

Fox. In 1951 Charles Fox, associate professor of mathematics at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, proposed formulas for computing latitude and longitude if certain 
star pairs are observed, the two stars of each pair having almost the same SHA. Pre- 
sumably, simultaneous observations would be needed. Five such star pairs are listed. 
Four of the stars in three of these pairs are dimmer than the third magnitude, and are 
not listed in the almanacs, either in the main tabulation or among the additional stars. 
More involved formulas are suggested for use of the method with any three celestial 
bodies. 

de Jonge. In 1945 Joost H. Kiewiet de Jonge, a lieutenant in the Netherlands 
East Indies Army Air Force, proposed a method of determining position from the ob- 
servation of three stars. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office published experimental 
tables for several star pairs for latitudes 20° to 30° under the title Three Star Position 
Tables for Aerial Navigation. It was anticipated that if the method proved popular, 
all possible three-star combinations (of the stars in the main tabulation of the almanacs) 
would be given, so that the navigator would not be limited in his selection. 

No assumed position is needed with the method. Three stars are observed at 
intervals of three minutes, the stars being observed in the order of listing in the main 
table. Table I is entered with the three altitudes, h,, h2, and hz, and for each a value 
is taken from the table. These values are labeled H,, H2, and Hs, respectively. They 
are combined to form H,+H.=H,., and H.+H;=H,3. These combined values, H,: 
and H,;3, are then used to enter the main table, from which local sidereal time (in arc 
units) and latitude are obtained. Greenwich sidereal time minus local sidereal time 
equals longitude (measured westward). Delta values and auxiliary tables provide 
corrections for motion of the observer and observation intervals differing from three 
minutes. Mean corrections for both atmospheric refraction and Coriolis are included 
in the tables, which are limited to altitudes between 20° and 75°, and azimuth difference 
between consecutive stars to 165°. 

Dozier. In 1949 Charles T. Dozier proposed a method based upon the simul- 
taneous observation of two celestial bodies and the solution of two spherical triangles, 
with vertices as follows: 

triangle 1—the two celestial bodies and the elevated pole, 

triangle 2—the two celestial bodies and the zenith. 
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The method involves the successive solution of seven formulas: 


cos D=sin d, sin d,+ cos d, cos d; cos S (1) 
sin (KX, 4.A,) = 9 008 oo (2) 
_ sinh, tan h, 

ar ae h, sin D~-tan D (3) 

X,=(X,+A)) FA; (4) 

sin L=sin d, sin h,-+cos d,; cos h, cos X, (5) 

sin t, Sin X cos bi (6) 
cos L 

\=GHA, +t, (7) 


in which D is the great-circle distance (angular) between the two celestial bodies, d, is 
the declination of the first body, d, is the declination of the second body, S is the differ- 
ence of SHA of the two bodies, X, is the parallactic angle of the first body, A; is the angle 
at the first body between its vertical circle and the great circle between it and the second 
body, h, is the altitude of the first body (Ho is used), h2 is the altitude (Ho) of the 
second body, L is the latitude of the observer, t, is the meridian angle of the first body, 
\ is the longitude of the observer, and GHA is the Greenwich hour angle of the first 
body. 

If the great circle joining the two celestial bodies is on that side of the zenith 
opposite the elevated pole (if Z is within the angle formed by the vertical circle and 
hour circle of the first body), (X,+.A;) is used in formulas (2) and (4), the sign in formula 
(3) is positive (+), and the sign of A, in formula (4) 1s negative (—). These signs are 
all reversed if the line adjoining the celestial bodies is on the opposite side of the zenith 
(Z outside the angle). If the great circle joining the two bodies passes almost through 
the zenith, an error might be made in the selection of the sign, and it is well to select 
another star pair. In formula (7) the sign is positive if the first celestial body is east 
of the observer’s celestial meridian, and negative if it is west. The answer is in longi- 
tude measured westward from the Greenwich meridian. If the value exceeds 180°, it 
is subtracted from 360°, and the longitude is east. 

If the quadrant of angle (X,+ A);) or if t, is in doubt, the following formulas are 
suggested to replace (2) or (6): 


cos d, tan d,—sin d,; cos S 
sin S 

__cos d, tan h,—sin d, cos X, 

-_ sin X (6A) 


cot (X,+A,))= (2A) 


cot t, 


In the presentation of the method it was suggested that simultaneous observations 
be obtained by a two-star tracker mounted on a stable platform, or by a double sextant. 
Several such sextants have been proposed, but none is in common use. Other possi- 
bilities would be to have two observers or to adjust the value of one observation for 
the change in altitude due to its apparent motion and the motion of the observer between 
observations. 

It was proposed that values obtained by solution of formula (1) be published in a 
permanent table, since these values for various star pairs would be constant except for 
the very slight change due to proper motion (art. 1418). Since the values obtained by 
formula (2) change slowly with precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), it was proposed 
that the angle (X,+A;) for a number of star pairs be published annually, perhaps in 
the almanacs. The other formulas would be solved after observation of the celestial 
bodies. 
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Kotlaric. In 1956 Stjepo M. Kotlaric (art. 2112), of Yugoslavia, proposed a 
method based upon computation of the same quantities suggested by Dozier. In the 
Kotlaric method most of the computation would be done in advance and published in 
tables divided into volumes for different latitude bands. This would generally elimi- 
nate the need for two answers for each set of altitudes, for the two intersections of the 
two circles of position would ordinarily be so far apart that only one solution would 
fall in the tabulated latitude band. Each volume would have a two-page index listing 
the stars used for each 5° latitude band and 15° LHAT band, based upon the selection 
used in H.O. Pub. No. 249, Vol. I (art. 2113). 

Similar tables were proposed for use with two observations of the sun or moon 
taken 45° of GHA apart. In this case, the first observation would be corrected (be- 
fore the tables were entered) for the change in altitude due to motion of the craft 
between observations. 

A separate table would be provided for each pair of observations. The tables 
would be entered with the altitudes, to the nearest 0°5, and the latitude of the observer; 
and the meridian angle of the second celestial body would be taken directly from the 
table. The meridian angle and GHA (from the almanac) would then be combined to 
find longitude. Delta values and a “multiplication table’ would provide corrections 
for (1) the differences between observed and tabulated altitudes, (2) the difference 
between actual and tabulated declinations, and (3) the difference between the actual 
and tabulated SHA (or GHA) difference of the two celestial bodies. In the case of 
stars, the corrections for (2) and (3) are primarily due to precession of the equinoxes 
(art. 1419). If star observations were not taken simultaneously, a correction would 
be applied (before the tables were entered) to the first altitude to obtain the value it 
would have if made at the time of the second observation. 

Uribe-White. A unique method of using two stars was suggested in 1952 by 
Enrique Uribe-White, of Colombia. A bubble sextant would be used to measure the 
altitude of one star, while a small, marine-type sextant attached to the bubble sextant 
would be used to measure simultaneously the angle at the star between the vertical cir- 
cle and the great circle through this star and a second one. Prepared tables would 
give the great-circle distance between the two stars and also the angle between the 
great circle joining them and the hour circle of the first star. This angle, combined 
with the inclined angle which would be measured, constitute the parallactic angle 
(art. 1433). With this value, the observed altitude, and tbe declination of the first 
body, the latitude of the observer and the meridian angle of the first star could be com- 
puted by relatively simple formulas or by a mechanical computer proposed by the 
originator of the method. Meridian angle could be compared with GHA to deter- 
mine longitude. 

2117. Position from observation of single body.—If azimuth could be determined 
and plotted to sufficient accuracy, the altitude and azimuth of a single body could be 
used for establishing a fix. Any combination of altitude and azimuth methods (arts. 
2108 and 2114) might be used, or the position could be computed without plotting. The 
following formulas might be used: 


sin t=sin Z cos h sec d 
tan K,=cos t cot d 
tan K,=cos Z cot h 
L=K,+ Ky. 


A single body can be used for a running fix, of course, and if the body is near the 
zenith, a relatively short time might be needed. This is the case for high-altitude 
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observations (art. 2011) and has been used by a submarine measuring azimuth through 
its periscope when the sun is near the zenith (art. 2404). 

Willis. Another method of determining position by a single body is by the use 
of altitude and rate of change of altitude. Three methods of doing this were suggested 
by Edward J. Willis in 1928. 

Prime vertical observation. It can be shown by the use of differential calculus 
(art. 044) that 


dh 
cos L=-— qi c8 Z (1) 


when oi is the rate of change of altitude with respect to time, specifically the change of 


altitude in minutes of arc during a one-minute-of-arc (four-seconds-of-time) change of 
hour angle of the body. However, to obtain latitude accurately in this way it is neces- 
to an accuracy of perhaps four decimal places, and Z to an ac- 
curacy of perhaps one minute of arc. Two possible methods of obtaining a are given 


- sary to determine 


below, but present instrument limitations do not permit measurement of azimuth to 
the required accuracy. However, the cosecant of 90° is unity, so that if the observation 
is made when the celestial body is on the prime vertical, the formula becomes 


dh : 


Relatively little error is introduced if the body is within 1° of the pe vertical. 
The determination of position consists of the following steps: 


1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude (Fe) when the celestial 


body is within 1° of the prime vertical. 

2. Compute latitude (L) by formula (2). 

3. Determine longitude by any standard method, such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 or 
other line of position method, or by time sight (art. 2106). 

Perpendicular lines of position. The great circle through the zenith and the celestial 
body (the vertical circle or azimuth line) furnishes an azimuth line of position that can 
be established if rate of change of altitude can be accurately determined. This line is 
perpendicular to the circle of equal altitude and therefore nearly perpendicular to the 
line of position determined in the usual manner. The intersection of the two lines 
is the position of the observer. The method involves the following steps: 


1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude (52) 


2. Compute the angle (Z,) at which the great circle through the zenith and the 
celestial body (the vertical circle) crosses the celestial equator. This is the complement 
of the latitude of the vertex and so can be found from a modification of formula (2), 
which gives the latitude of the vertex: 


sn Zo=F (3) 


3. Compute the longitude (Ao) at which the vertical circle crosses the celestial 
equator, using the formula 


Sin (Aj ~Ap) =tan Zo tan d (4) 
The value X, is the longitude of the geographical position of the celestial body. 
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4. Solve for the latitude (L) at which the azimuth line of position crosses the 
meridian of the dead reckoning position, or for longitude (A) at which the line crosses 
the parallel of latitude of the dead reckoning position, using one of the following formulas: 


tan L=cot Zo sin (Ao~Apr) (5) 
or sin (Aj ~A)=tan Zo tan Lor (6) 


in which Lypr and Apr are the DR latitude and longitude, respectively. Any assumed 
position in the vicinity can be used in place of the DR. In general, it is preferable to 
use (5) if azimuth angle is between 45° and 135°, and (6) if it is outside these limits. 

5. Solve for the direction (Z) of the azimuth line of position at the point determined 
in step (4), using the formula 


sin Z=sin Zo sec L (7) 


If the DR position or the AP is near the actual position, the azimuth can be considered 
the same at both without appreciable error. 

6. Plot the azimuth line of position through the point found in step (4), in the 
direction found in step (5). 

7. Compute a and Zn by any method and plot the resulting line of position. The 
intersection of the two lines of position is the fix. 

Latitude and longitude by computation. This method is independent of a dead 
reckoning position, and requires no plotting. It is free from limitations except that 
observations near meridian transit should be avoided. At this time the rate of change of 
altitude decreases to zero and then reverses, introducing a possible error. The steps 
by this method are: 


1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude ( ip) 


2. Compute Zp, using formula (3). 
3. Compute the latitude (L) of the observer by the formula 


sin L=cos Zp cos [ htsin~* ( sin d )] (8) 
Os Lo 

In the solution of this equation, the angle whose sine is n.d is added to or subtracted 
0 


from h. The cosine of this angle is then multiplied by cos Zo, and the result is the sine 
of the latitude of the observer. The sign is positive (+) unless L is greater than d and 
has the same name, when it is negative (—). However, if d is of the same name and 
greater, the angle to be added may be greater than 90°. 

4. Compute the meridian angle of the observer by the formula 


sin t=sin Z, cos h sec d sec L (9) 


5. Determine GHA for the time of observation. 
6. Convert t to LHA, and compute longitude (A) by the formula 


\=GHA—LHA (10) 


If X is greater than 180°, subtract it from 360° and label it E (east). 
Formulas (8) and (10) yield a position on the circle of equal altitude regardless of 
the value of Z, used. The correct position is given only if the correct value of Zo is used. 


Any of the three methods requires determination of om. Two methods are proposed : 


In the first, the time needed for the sun (or moon) to change altitude an amount 
equal to its own diameter is measured. If the body is rising, the upper limb of the 
reflected image is brought a short distance below the horizon. As it makes contact 
with the horizon, a stop watch is started. When the lower limb makes contact with the 
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horizon (usually between 127.8 seconds, the minimum for a stationary observer, and 
ten minutes after the first contact) the watch is stopped, and the time is read to the 
nearest tenth of a second, if possible. If the body is setting, the lower limb of the 
reflected image is brought a short distance above the horizon and the watch started 
when the lower limb makes contact and stopped when the upper limb makes contact 
with the horizon. At sunrise or sunset no sextant is needed. Any lag in starting or 
stopping the watch will not affect the result if it is the same at both ends of the period. 
The diameter of the body, in minutes of arc, divided by one-fourth the number of 


seconds is . Since semidiameter is tabulated, the most convenient procedure for 
determining o is probably to solve the equation 

dh_ 8SD 

dt TT’ 


where SD is the semidiameter of the body in minutes and T is the time interval in 
seconds. The semidiameter is given to the nearest 0/1 in the Nautical Almanac. 
More accurate results will be obtained if the value is taken from the E:phemeris, where 
semidiameter is given to the nearest 0701. 

The motion of the observer introduces an error which can be corrected as follows: 
multiply half the run of the vessel between upper and lower limb contacts, expressed 
in nautical miles, by the cosine of the angle between the course of the vessel and the 
azimuth of the celestial body at the mid time of observation. If this angle is less than 
90°, the correction is added to the tabulated semidiameter if the body is setting, and 
subtracted if it is rising. If the angle is greater than 90°, the correction is added if the 
body is rising and subtracted if it is setting. 

Some practice may be needed to obtain an accurate measurement of the time inter- 
val. This practice might be obtained by making a number of observations at a known 
position and comparing these with values obtained by computation, using the formula 


T=8 SD cosh sec d sec L ese t, 

using Hc for h. 

The time of an observation is at the middle of the interval between contacts. 
In correcting hs, the reading of the sextant, to obtain Ho, omit the correction for 
semidiameter. This might be done by correcting in the usual manner, with an addi- 
tional correction equal to the semidiameter. The additional correction is negative 
(—) if the lower limb correction is applied, and positive (+) if the upper limb correction 
is applied. Another way is to apply neither the lower nor upper limb correction, but 
a value equal to the algebraic average of both. 


The second method of determining a is given as the more accurate of the two. 


It consists of observing three altitudes of the celestial body at exactly equal intervals 
of from 15 to 30 minutes. A shorter interval may result in too great an error in rate, 
while a longer one increases the time without advantage. If h,, hz, and h; are the three 
altitudes and t, and t, are the meridian angles at the times of the first and third ob- 


servations, respectively, s can be computed by means of the formula 


dh 

dt 

If difficulty is experienced in making an accurate observation at a given time, 
better results might be obtained by computing the time for the third observation, by 
adding the interval between the first two observations to the time of the second ob- 
servation, and then making several observations starting shortly before the computed 


=sin \%(h,—h,;) cos ¥(h,+h;) csc 4(t;—t3) sec hy. 
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time. These can then be plotted on cross-section paper with altitude as one coordinate 
and time as the other. The altitude indicated by the intersection of the line represent- 
ing the required time and a line faired through the plotted points is used as the third 
altitude. A similar procedure might increase the accuracy of the first two observa- 
tions. A quicker but less accurate way of determining the third altitude is to take one 
observation shortly before the required time and another shortly after it, and interpolat- 
ing to find the altitude at the required time. Another variation is to take an altitude 
at about the required time and adjust the second altitude to the corresponding value 
midway between the first and third observations, using the mean value found by 
interpolating from the first or third observation and extrapolating (art. P6) from the 
other. The time and altitude are those of the second observation. 

This method assumes no change of declination between observations, and no change 
in the position of the observer. When the observer is not stationary, a correction is 
applied to h, and h; to convert them to the equivalent values at the position of the 
second observation. Assuming constant course and speed, this correction in minutes 
of arc is equal to the vessel’s run between consecutive observations multiplied by the 
cosine of the angle between the course of the vessel and the average azimuth of the 
body. If the angle is less than 90°, the correction is added to h, and subtracted from hs. 
If the angle is greater than 90°, the correction is subtracted from h, and added to hy. 


A possible variation of either method of determining a would be to make a com- 


paratively large number of observations (10 to 15) at short intervals and plot the 
altitudes versus time on cross-section paper. A point near each end of. the line faired 
through the plotted points would then be corrected for the run of the vessel, as in the 
second method. Two points might then be selected, one near each end of the altitude- 
time line. The change in altitude, in minutes, divided by the number of seconds 


between the two points is as If preferred, three points might be selected at equal 


dt 
intervals and the formula of the second method used. 
Rate determined by two individual observations a few minutes apart would not 
be sufficiently accurate for practical navigation. 
None of the methods employing rate of change of altitude have proved popular, 


probably because of the difficulty of obtaining an accurate value of oe The use of 


azimuth and rate of change of azimuth, altitude and rate of change of azimuth, or 
azimuth and rate of change of altitude have been even less attractive because of the 
even greater difficulty of obtaining accurate measurements of azimuth or rate of change 
of azimuth. With the further development of automatic devices for continuously 
measuring altitude or azimuth, with allowance for motion of the observer, such methods 
might prove more attractive. 

2118. Use of unique situations.—Various unique situations might be used for 
determining position or a line of position. As a general rule these have not been 
attractive because they could be used only when the conditions were met. As an ex- 
ample, if a celestial body of known coordinates were known to be in the zenith, the 
declination of the body would be the same as the latitude of the observer. His longitude 
would be the same as GHA of the body (360°—GHA in east longitude). 

Near the geographical poles, the poles can be used as the assumed position. Here 
the declination of the body is the same as the computed altitude, and GHA replaces 
azimuth. 

Meridian altitudes (art. 2103) and latitude by Polaris (art. 2105) are examples of 
methods depending upon unique situations. These have both been used extensively, 
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but are decreasing in popularity because of their reliance upon unique conditions, 
without adequately compensating advantages. 

Shchetkin. In 1899 N. O. Shchetkin proposed a method of computing latitude 
and meridian angle from measurement of the times at which two or more pairs of stars 
have the same altitude. Each star pair would provide, in effect, a single great-circle 
line of position. Variations of the method were proposed by Zinger, Pewzow, and 
W. W. Kawraisky, a Russian. The necessary tables for latitude 60°N to 80°N were 
published by the Astronomical Institute of Russia in 1936. A similar method was 
prepared by Simon Swahn in 1943. 

Collins. In 1946 Oliver C. Collins, an astronomer at the University of Nebraska, 
proposed a variation of the method of Shchetkin, and extended it to include observa- 
tions when two celestial bodies have the same azimuth. 

McKee. In 1951 Lieutenant Merlin A. McKee, USMS, proposed a graphical 
solution of the same-altitude method of Collins. 

Pierce. About 1951 Rear Admiral M. R. Pierce, USN (Ret.), suggested a method 
of establishing a line of position perpendicular to the course line when the altitude of 
a celestial body is observed at the moment it crosses the great circle through the 
observer and his destination. 

2119. Graphical and mechanical solutions.— All of the methods described above 
require tables, either for a mathematical solution or to extract computed values of 
altitude and azimuth. The total number of possible tabular solutions must be very 
great. The number of graphical and mechanical solutions is almost endless. The 
ones selected for mention below are representative of the types that have been prepared 
or made available. 

Graphical solutions are almost as old as tabular ones, having existed at least since 
1790, when Margetts’ Horary Tables appeared in graphical form. These were intended 
“‘for shewing by Inspection the Apparent Diurnal Motion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
the Latitude of a Ship and the Azimuth, Time, or Altitude corresponding with any 
Celestial Object.”” They were intended primarily for use with the longitude method 
of laying down a line of position. 

In general, graphical and mechanical solutions have not proved popular, for several 
reasons: First, they generally involve a small scale, yielding results of less accuracy 
than desired, even with careful work. Second, some of the methods must be used as 
a whole, and cannot be divided into parts to increase the scale. Third, such methods 
usually do not provide a record of the solution, and it is often difficult to check the 
results. Fourth, solutions requiring instruments are subject to errors due to lack of 
proper adjustment or mechanical damage which may not be apparent. Fifth, the 
required diagrams or instruments may be quite bulky, requiring considerable space 
for stowage and manipulation. Finally, in some cases the necessary instruments are 
expensive. | 

2120. Altitude and azimuth angle by graph.—One type of graphical solution is 
by means of a diagram that solves an equation. 

d’Ocagne. Typical of such diagrams is that prepared by Maurice d’Ocagne, a 
Frenchman. Both altitude and azimuth angle can be found by means of this diagram, 
which is based upon the following formulas: 


hav z=hav (L—d)+({hav [180°— (L+d)]—hav (L—d)} hav t, 
hav (90°+d)=hav (L—h)+{hav [180°—(L+h)]—hav (L—h)} hav Z, 


in which z=90°—h. 
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The sides of a square are divided according to the haversines of angles, from 0° 
to 180°, and the corresponding graduations of opposite sides are connected with straight 
lines, forming a diagram as shown in figure 2120a. The graduations on the two sides 
run in opposite directions. To find the zenith distance, locate the value corresponding 
to (L—d) along the left of the diagram, and the value corresponding to (L+d) along 
the right of the diagram. Draw a straight line through these. points. Locate the 
intersection of this line with the vertical line corresponding to meridian angle. A 
horizontal line from this intersection to the left edge indicates the zenith distance. 
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FictreE 2120a.—The d’Ocagne diagram as H.O. Chart No. 2776. 


To find azimuth angle, draw a straight line between (L—h) at the left and (L+h) 
at the right. Locate the intersection of this line and the horizontal line corresponding 
to (90°—d). A vertical line from this intersection to the top of the diagram indicates 
the azimuth angle. 

If the altitude, latitude, and declination are known, the first solution can be made 
in reverse for meridian angle, for a longitude method solution. 

The diagram was first published in 1899 in Traité de Nomographie by d’Ocagne. 
Similar diagrams have since been published under the name Spherical Triangle Nomo- 
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gram by Wimperis, and under the 
title Altitude, Azimuth, and Hour 
Angle Diagram by Littlehales in 
1906, and by the U. S. Navy Hy- 
drographic Office in 1917. 

Favé and Rollet de I’Isle.— 
If a perpendicular is dropped from 
the celestial body to the celestial 
meridian, a diagram can be pre- 
pared to solve the basic formulas 
given in article 2111, or others de- 
rived from these. Such a diagram 
is shown in figure 2120b. This 
diagram was devised by the French 
engineers Favé and Rollet de 1’Isle 
in 1892. The diagram represents 
only one-eighth of a sphere, addi- : 
tional sections being needed. An 9 00 ii0 120 130 140 «©150«160s«170Ss 19 — HE 
alternative is to show additional 270 260 250 240 230 220 210 200 190 iso —]T 
labels, as in figure 2120b. This B 
results in three ‘“‘cases’’ and sev- B'=B +(90°—L) 


eral rules similar to those used with 
Case 1. Land D same Name —t<90°* 


some logarithmic solutions. Solu- ReadiG of eceleli 
tions for both altitude and azimuth Azimuth from upper pole, £ or W as star is E or W of 
angle are made in two steps, plus cis, o saat 
e,e e e ase e — ° 

one addition or subtraction. This ib ccs seine Comal: aed 

. Read (180° —t) instead of t 
diagram was reproduced by the Read fj on scaleI 
Frenchman M. E. Pereire in 1894 Azimuth from upper pole, E or W as star is E or W of 


meridian 
Case 3. Land D opposite names 
Read (3 on scaleI 


and by another Frenchman, P. 
Constan, in 1906 as a method of 


finding azimuth. Azimuth from lower pole, E or Was star is E or W of 
Jernes..—In 1953 Leiv Jernegs, meridian 
a Norwegian, invented a device he Fievre 2120b.—The Favé diagram. 


called a ‘‘Nauticator,”’ which con- 

sists of various scales in a semicircle with radial scales on a plastic arm pivoted at 

the center of curvature of the semicircle. The device is used with a pair of dividers 

to solve various problems of spherical trigonometry to an accuracy of about 15’. 
Bertin. In 1955 Rev. Maurice Bertin, a Frenchman, devised a_ graphical 

solution for the longitude method, using the formulas: 


tan? ¥ t=tan & (90°—a) tan 4 (90°—8) (1) 
v7 tan % (90°—a) 
and tan? L= 1 ¥ (90° 8 % (90°—8) (2) 
in which tan % a=tan \ (h+d) tan % (90°—L) 
and tan % gon # (h—d) 


tan % (90°—L) 
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The diagram consists of three families of straight lines, one vertical, one horizontal, 
and the third at an angle of 45° to the others. The accuracy depends upon the scale 
of the diagram, but a large one is needed for navigational accuracy. 

2121. Altitude and azimuth angle by computer.—Slide rules, like diagrams, have 
been devised to solve formulas. In the case of the navigational triangle, both suffer 
from the need for a scale that can be read to a subdivision at least as small as 1’. A 
number of such slide rules have been devised for use in reducing celestial observations. 

Richer. In 1791 Jean Francisco Richer, a Frenchman, constructed a device 
composed of six arms, some hinged and some sliding, which won a prize offered by the 
Paris Academy of Science for a simple method of ‘‘clearing’”’ lunar distances (art. 131) 
in the solution for longitude. The device solved a formula devised by the French 
mathematician Joseph Louis Lagrange, and was capable also of solving other problems 
involving spherical triangles, such as those related to time sight solution (art. 2106), 
computation of altitude, and great-circle sailing problems (art. 819). 

Poor. A slide rule invented by Professor Charles L. Poor is shown in figure 2121a. 
This device, called the ‘‘Line of Position Computer,’’ was designed to solve the cosine- 
haversine formula (art. 2109). Eight concentric circular scales are engraved on a 
metal disk about 15 inches in diameter. A plastic arm and circular sheet are pivoted 
at the center of the disk. The arm may be clamped to the plastic sheet. The seven 
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Figure 2121a.—The Poor Line of Position Computer. 
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Friaure 2121b.—The Bygrave slide rule. 


outer scales are used in solving for altitude. The altitude scale is graduated at intervals 
of 10’, and further subdivisions can be estimated. The inner scale is used for deter- 
mining azimuth angle. Several rules are needed, and the number of scales adds to the 
possibility of error. 

Bygrave. A cylindrical slide rule was designed by the Englishman Bygrave to solve 
the navigational triangle divided by dropping a perpendicular from the celestial body | 
to the celestial meridian (fig. 2111). This device, shown in figure 2121b, consists of 
three concentric tubes. The inner one has a spiral scale of logarithmic tangents, the 
middle one a spiral scale of logarithmic cosines, and the outer one a pointer for each 
scale. Solution is simple and relatively fast, but altered procedures are required if the 
azimuth angle is near 90°, or the meridian angle or declination is very small. The 
overall dimensions are about 2\ inches in diameter by nine inches long. An accuracy 
of about 1’ or 2’ is generally attainable. 

Bertin. In 1955 Rev. Maurice Bertin devised an 18-inch slide rule to provide a 
solution of the longitude method to an accuracy of about 1°, using the formulas upon 
which his graphical solution (art. 2120) is based. He also devised a solution of the 
same formulas by a circular slide rule consisting essentially of two spirals. The inner 
one is on a disk 23 centimeters (9.2 inches) in diameter, and the outer one is on an 
annular ring 39 centimeters (15.6 inches) in outside diameter. The graduations are 
proportional to the log cotangents of half-angles. A window on a8 cover is provided 
with a radial line to serve as an index. Solution is facilitated if an approximation of 
the answer is known in advance. An accuracy of better than 3’ is claimed for this 
device. Still another solution proposed at the same time is by a computer consisting 
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of a strip four centimeters (1.6 inches) wide and 12 meters (nearly 40 feet) long, wound 
on two rollers and engraved with three sets of graduations. An accuracy of better 
than 1’ is claimed, but several arithmetical steps are required. 

LeSort. A computing device based upon solution of formulas for a divided navi- 
gational triangle was designed by Commander LeSort of the French Navy. Logarith- 
mic scales are placed on eight films wound on rollers. The films operate in pairs so 
arranged that the two films of any pair can be locked together at any point. Alternate 
films carry log cosine and log tangent scales. Although an accuracy of about 0/2 can 
be obtained, the method is comparatively long and has no apparent advantage over 
modern inspection tables. 

Desk computers. Several desk-type computers have been designed to solve the 
navigational triangle, but none has proved popular. 

2122. Altitude and azimuth angle by map projection.—If the observer were to 
move along his meridian to the nearer pole, and the navigational triangle were to 
move with him without its proportions being changed, his zenith would coincide with 
the pole, and the vertical circle would coincide with some celestial meridian. Zenith 
distance or altitude could be read directly. Since both great circles forming the 
azimuth angle would now coincide with celestial meridians, the azimuth angle could 
also be determined directly. 

Littlehales. To accomplish this with a sphere, to a useful accuracy, would require 
a sphere of impractical size for use by the navigator. However, the solution can be 
made by means of a map projection. George Littlehales, of the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, used the stereographic projection (art. 318) and a 12-foot sphere for 
this purpose. The projection is divided into 368 overlapping sheets which, with a 
key diagram, are bound together. An accuracy of about 1’ or 2’ can be obtained by 
a rapid and simple process, but the volume is bulky and not particularly convenient. 

Veater. Commander Veater of the British Royal Navy used the transverse Mer- 
cator projection (art. 309), with the observer’s meridian as the fictitious equator. 

Hyatt. A similar principle is utilized in the diagram on the plane of the celestial 
meridian (art. 1432). A mechanical device based upon this diagram can be made by 
drawing a hemisphere by equatorial orthographic (art. 319) or stereographic projection 
and pivoting at its center an identical hemisphere on transparent material. If the top 
hemisphere is rotated until the arc between poles of the two hemispheres is equal 
to the colatitude of the observer, the lines of one hemisphere represent coordinates of 
the celestial equator system (art. 1426), and those of the other, coordinates of the 
horizon system (art. 1428). Thus, if a body is located by meridian angle and declina- 
tion on one set of lines, its altitude and azimuth angle can be read from the other set. 
If altitude and declination are used to locate the body, meridian angle can be read from 
the diagram. In the United States such a device, on both the orthographic and stereo- 
graphic projections, has been prepared by Commander Delwyn Hyatt, USN, under 
the titles ‘Celestial Coordinator’ and “Coordinate Transformer.” It has also been 
produced in other countries, notably in Germany, France, and Russia, where, in addi- 
tion to such a device, precision instruments based upon the same principle have been 
constructed. The scale of the German instrument is so small that an accuracy of 
about 5’ is about the best that can be expected. The Bastien-Morin (French) and 
Kavroyskyy (Russian) instruments might yield results of slightly greater accuracy. 
The plastic device, if carefully made, might be generally accurate to half a degree. 
It has been used primarily for instructional purposes. 

Brown-Nassau. The Brown-Nassau ‘Navigational Computer’ utilizes the same 
principle, but uses the azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) and increases the 
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scale by limiting the device to an octant of the sphere, with separate solutions for alti- 
tude and azimuth, and various rules. 

True. In his Celestial Navigator for Arators, printed about 1943, Clarence H. True, 
of the Canal Zone, uses a single diagram on the orthographic projection. This serves as 
the basis for a solution by construction, claimed to be of sufficient accuracy for use in 
lifeboats. Various rules are needed. 

Pierce. A series of diagrams on the azimuthal equidistant projection have been 
devised by Rear Admiral M. R. Pierce, USN (Ret.). The method is based upon the 
principle that angles are correctly represented at the point of tangency of this projection, 
and radial lines from this point represent great circles along which distances are repre- 
sented by a uniform scale. A protractor is used for measuring the azimuth angle. 
Attached to the protractor is an arm with a linear scale graduated so that altitude can 
be read directly. The whole device 
is called a ‘‘Cadameter.’’ The meth- 
od is easy to use, and about as fast 
as modern inspection tables. With 
great care an accuracy of 1’ can be 
obtained. The method suffers from 
the need for a number of diagrams 
which are somewhat bulky and more 
susceptible to damage than a book. 

2123. Latitude and longitude 
by diagram.—A number of graphical 
and mechanical solutions have been 
devised to yield latitude and longi- 
tude directly. 

Beij. One proposed in 1924 by 
K. Hilding Beij, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, was based upon the 
fact that latitude and local sidereal 
time are completely defined by the 
simultaneous altitudes of two celes- 
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tial bodies whose declination and LATITUDE 

SHA are known. A page of his ALTITUDES OF REGULUS R—60° 
proposed diagrams is shown in figure ALTITUDES OF BETELGEUX —-——s8-30° —— — 
2123a, in which latitude is the ab- Figtre 2123a.—The Beij two-star diagram. 


scissa, and LST is the ordinate. Po- 

sition on the graph is located by the intersection of the curves representing the altitude 
of the two celestial bodies observed. The vertical line through the intersection 
indicates the latitude, and the horizontal line the LST. The difference between 
GST and LST is the longitude. If a timepiece keeping GST is available, not even 
an almanac is needed. 

The method is accurate, fast, and direct. The individual sheets can be drawn 
to any scale and cut to any size desired. For a large scale with sheets of a convenient 
size, & great many diagrams would be needed, but these might be bound together in 
convenient-size volumes, or placed on a tape wound around rollers, as originally proposed. 
A weakness of the method is the requirement for simultaneous observations. For 
nonsimultaneous observations a table might be provided to indicate the change in 
altitude during the interval between observations. Since the positions of the curves 
depend upon the declination and SHA of the body, the method is limited to celestial 
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bodies whose coordinates are nearly constant, unless the curves are intended only for a 
particular time. Even for stars, the diagrams become out-of-date in a few years. The 
method is limited to the particular bodies for which curves are shown, although the 
number of curves need not be limited to two. This is a form of precomputation, since 
the computation is performed in locating the curves, rather than by the navigator. 
In a sense, it might be considered a graphical form of H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2113). 

Weems. If the Beij diagram is rotated through 90°, the parallels of latitude be- 
come horizontal, as customary on achart. If they are spaced according to the Mercator 
projection, azimuth is indicated by the normal to a curve. This is the arrangement 
used by Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), in his Star Altitude Curves, the first 
volume of which was published in 1928. Later he added a third star, using a different 
color for each star, and included a correction for refraction at sea level. A separate 
volume is used for each 10° of latitude, and a correction is provided for precession of 
the equinoxes. Coverage extends from latitude 50°S to 70°N, with a separate volume 
for latitude 70°-90°N. The curves for 80°-90°N are on the polar stereographic 
projection. Any orthomorphic projection (art. 302) could be used at any latitude. 

Lines representing observations at different times can be advanced or retired as 
on any chart of the same projection. In addition to the adjustment due to motion of 
the craft between observations, the lines are shifted right or left for the elapsed time 
between observations. An accuracy of about 1’ is attainable by interpolation between 
curves for each 10’ of altitude. 

The star altitude curves are undoubtedly the most widely used of all the graphical 
and mechanical methods. Two-star curves similar to Weems’ first edition were 
published in Germany in 1940. 

Pritchard and Lamplough. In 1940 H. C. Pritchard and F. E. Lamplough, of 
the British Royal Aircraft Establishment, devised a method of reducing the work in- 
volved in the adjustment for elapsed time between observations. They placed the 
star altitude curves on film which is used in a projector called an astrograph. The 
curves are projected onto a Mercator plotting sheet and can be moved across it to allow 
for rotation of the earth. The adjustment is critical, the setting of the projector some- 
what involved (a special ‘‘astrograph mean time’’ being needed), and a bulky and ex- 
pensive projector is needed to prevent distortion. Because of these disadvantages and 
the fact that any advantage over short tabular methods is slight, the astrograph 
decreased in popularity following World War II. 

Longley. In 1943 Flight Lieutenant C. D. N. Longley, RAF, suggested a ‘Star 
Computer” based upon the principle of the astrograph. A circular disk serving as a 
base plate would have a mean time scale around its circumference. Altitude curves 
of a limited number of stars would be printed on a template for each latitude. The 
circumference of each template would also carry a mean time scale. A radial cursor 
would aid in reading the device, which is set by means of the GMT at which LHAT is 
0° at some convenient longitude, the time of observation, and observed altitude. 
Longitude is determined within a 10° band, the ambiguity being resolved by means of 
the dead reckoning position. With a modification of the procedure, the device can be 
used with the altitude method. 

Baker. As early as 1919 Commander T. Y. Baker, RN, prepared altitude curves 
and their orthogonals (normals) on transparent tape which is wound on rollers in the 
“Baker Navigating Machine’ (fig. 2123b). The transparent tape is moved across @ 
Mercator plotting sheet, being oriented by means of a time scale set with respect 
to a meridian. The line of position is transferred to the plotting sheet by means of 
carbon paper. A single tape has curves for several stars, and a separate tape for each 
4° of declination from 24°N to 24°S permits use of the device with the sun and other 
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bodies of the solar system. A rule attached to the machine (shown at the top of fig. 
2123b) provides a correction for declination differing from that of the curves. 

Davies. The principle of the Baker Navigating Machine was used by Com- 
mander T. D. Davies, USN, in 1947 in a device for use in the antarctic. A chart on 
the polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) is printed on plastic material. 
A set of altitude curves is printed on a second sheet and placed under the chart, being 
pivoted at the south pole. A slot in the material bearing the altitude curves permits 
adjustment for any declination between 8°S and 18°S, the values the sun was to 
have had during the original period of use. Additional sets of curves could be provided 
for other declination ranges, or the slot increased in length. In the use of the device, 
the curves are oriented for GHA and declination, and a short segment of the curve 
representing the observed altitude is traced on the chart. 

Weems. In 1955 Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), prepared a somewhat 
similar device called a ‘‘Polar Computer,’’ using his star altitude curves. 

Leick. In 1911 Dr. A. Leick, a German, prepared a diagram by which latitude 
and LST could be obtained by altitudes of Polaris and one other star. The diagram 
can be used for finding the 
correction to apply to the 
altitude of Polaris to de- 
termine the latitude, and 
then to find the LST in a 
second step. 

Favé. In 1901 Favé 
devised a graphical solu- 
tion based upon the Marcq 
St.-Hilaire principle (art. 
2108). Achart on the ster- 
eographic projection (art. 
318) is used. Tables of 
computed altitude and az- 
imuth for the point of 
tangency are needed. The 
chart is on transparent ma- 
terial. An additional sheet Fiaure 2123b.—The Baker Navigating Machine. 
has a set of arcs of circles, 
with a straight azimuth line drawn normal to them. The chart is placed over the curves 
with the straight azimuth line through the point of tangency and oriented in the 
direction of the celestial body. A large circle on the chart assists in this orientation. 
The chart is then moved along the azimuth line until the curve representing the com- 
puted altitude at the point of tangency is under that point. The curve representing 
the observed altitude is then correctly placed and a segment of it can be traced on the 
chart. However, due to chart distortion, error is introduced in this way. It can be 
removed by means of a nomogram which indicates the correct curve to use. A mark is 
placed on the chart at the intersection of the azimuth line and the curve representing the 
observed altitude. The chart is then moved along the azimuth line a second time until 
the correct curve is in place, and the arc is traced. This process is repeated for each 
celestial body observed. For stars, a one-page set of curves can be used instead of 
tables for determining altitude and azimuth at the point of tangency. Favé recom- 
mended use of five separate charts with points of tangency at 0°, 30°, 45°, 75°, and 90°, 
respectively. Each chart could be used as a plotting sheet for any longitude at the 
same latitude, requiring computed altitude and azimuth for only five places. Favé 
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later put his method into instrumental form and used a special protractor and curved 
ruler. 

Brill. In 1909 Dr. Alfred Brill, a German, invented a device based upon the 
same principle used by Favé, as shown in figure 2123c. In this device the plotting 
sheet is on the azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) and covers about 10° of 
latitude. Two sets of curves on separate sheets of tracing cloth are mounted below the 
plotting sheet. A handle turns the plotting sheet to the correct azimuth. 

Voigt. The same principle used by Favé and Brill was used in the Voigt ‘‘Orion’’ 
instrument constructed in Germany in 1911. A plotting sheet on the azimuthal equi- 
distant projection is engraved on aluminum. Each of the three plotting sheets, 
centered on latitudes 42°, 50°, and 55°, respectively, covers a spread of 10° of latitude. 
The line of position is drawn by means of a flexible ruler mounted on a bridge that can 
be clamped at any position over the plotting sheet. The curvature is controlled by 
means of gears, a scale being provided to indicate the correct value. 

Vucetic. In 1921 a device called 
a ‘‘Toposcope’ was prepared by 
Vucetic, a Frenchman. The device 
is identical with the Brill instrument 
except that a single set of curves is 
prepared and these are cut through 
the material as slots, and placed over 
the top of the plotting sheet. 

Littlehales in 1918 suggested a 
method similar to that of Favé, but 
with a polyconic projection (art. 315). 

Kahn. In 1928 Louis Kahn, a 
French naval architect, proposed that 
a set of navigational charts be pre- 
pared on the oblique Mercator pro- 
jection (art. 310), a separate chart 
being provided for the great circle 
between various places on the earth. 
On each chart the small circles on the 
earth directly below the parallels of 

Figure 2123¢c.—The Brill device. declination (that is, the daily paths 
of the geographical positions) of var- 
10us navigational stars would be shown. These circles would be graduated in Greenwich 
sidereal time, so that the GP at any GST would be indicated. The distance from any 
assumed position to the GP at the instant of observation would be the zenith distance, 
and the direction of the line would be the azimuth. By comparing the observed 
zenith distance with that at the assumed position, the navigator could obtain the 
altitude difference, and plot the line of position. The common intersection of two or 
more such lines of position, advanced or retired to a common time if necessary, would 
define the position of the observer. The method would be limited to zenith distance 
within the range of the chart. A later version would produce greater accuracy, but 
with a little more trouble in making the measurements, by substituting the gnomonic 
projection (art. 317) for the oblique Mercator projection. 

Dusinberre. In 1944 Lieutenant Commander H. W. Dusinberre, USN, suggested 
a method using star diagrams. A diagram for each 1° of latitude and 1° of LHAT 
would be provided. Each diagram would consist of a series of radial lines extending 
in the directions of the prominent stars favorable for observation. The 22 stars of 
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H.O. Pub. No. 218 (art. 2113) were suggested. Until changed by precession of the 
equinoxes (art. 1419) the common origin of these lines would represent a definite 
altitude for each star. The altitude at the next higher whole degree or half degree, 
adjusted for refraction, would be indicated by a tick on the appropriate azimuth line. - 
After observation, a transparent plotting board would be properly oriented over the 
appropriate star diagram, using LHAT and adjusting for the run between observations. 
The line of position would then be drawn at the correct point, perpendicular to the 
azimuth line, using the tick as a guide. An LHAT computer was proposed for de- 
termining LHAYT at the time of each observation from a single LHAT for a time near 
the start of each set of observations. When all lines of position were plotted, the 
fix would be transferred to the chart or plotting sheet. 

2124. Solution by sphere.—Solution of a spherical triangle directly on a spherical 
surface, or by means of arcs representing great circles on the surface of an imaginary 
sphere, must have occurred to man quite early. Pictures of ancient navigators sur- 
rounded by their instruments and accessories invariably show a sphere. Solution 
by sphere is still suggested from time to time. Although this method is relatively simple 
and easy, the problem of scale is even more acute than in the graphical solutions. 

Spherical methods can be classified in three groups: (1) those which solve the 
navigational triangle for a single line of position, (2) those which solve two or more 
observations for a fix, and (3) those which combine observation and solution for 
a fix. 

The first group constructs the navigational triangle with arcs of great circles. 
Essentially, such a device consists of three arcs. The one representing the celestial 
meridian is usually fixed and a part of the frame. The base to which it is attached 
usually carries the azimuth scale. Movable arcs are provided for the vertical circle 
and the hour circle. If the latitude, meridian angle, and declination are properly set, 
the three arcs form the navigational triangle, and altitude and azimuth angle can be 
read from their scales. If altitude is used for constructing the triangle, meridian angle 
can be read from the instrument for a longitude solution. 

Willis. A large number of teaching aids has been based upon this design or one of 
the many possible variations of it. Several precision instruments have been proposed or 
actually constructed. In 1932 such an instrument designed by Edward J. Willis, an 
American engineer, was constructed in Scotland. The marine version, weighing about 
27 pounds, is graduated to 1’; and the aeronautical version, weighing between seven 
and eight pounds, is graduated to 5’. The longest dimension of either version is 11 
inches. 

Japanese Navy. During World War II, the Japanese Navy used an instrument 
virtually in the form described above. Results were accurate to approximately 1’. 

MeMillen. Of the various methods of determining a fix by sphere, the most ob- 
vious is that of providing an actual sphere as a plotting surface, with provision for 
striking arcs equal to the zenith distances, using the geographical positions of the 
celestial bodies as centers. In 1943 such a method was proposed by D. A. McMillen, 
a United States businessman in So Paulo, Brazil. His sphere, of a little more than 14 
inches in diameter, had a scale of 8° (480 nautical miles) per inch along a great circle. 

Hiltner. In 1945 Dr. W. F. Hiltner, a professor at Lehigh University, suggested 
a similar method using arcs of spheres and a billiard ball. This, in effect, sets up two 
navigational triangles, locating the observer at the common zenith of both triangles. 
Simultaneous observations are needed. 

U. S. Navy Training Device Center. About the same time, the Training Device 
Center of the U. S. Navy prepared a device called the “Sphereman Craft Positioner,” 
combining the functions of the devices of both McMillen and Hiltner, and providing a 
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plotting surface for dead reckoning. A line of position from a single observation can 
be drawn on the 17-inch aluminum globe, or the triangle of position from the observa- 
tion of three stars can be mechanically set up. Provision is made for advancement or 
retirement of lines due to motion of the craft. The device was intended for training 
purposes. 

Zerbee. In 1951 Louis J. Zerbee, of Bellfontaine, Ohio, proposed a device similar 
to that of Hiltner, but without the billiard ball. His instrument was called the ‘“‘Zerbee 
Celestial Fix Finder.’’ Like the Hiltner device, that of Zerbee makes no provision 
for nonsimultaneous observations (unless one of them is corrected to the value it would 
have if observed simultaneously with the other) or for a check by observation of addi- 
tional bodies. Observations of bodies near the meridian or taken from high latitudes 
cannot be accommodated. 

Combined sextant and computer. At least as early as 1895 an attempt was made 
to combine in a single instrument the functions of sextant and computer. Such instru- 
ments are fundamentally the same as those described above, except that they are set 
by alignment with one or more celestial bodies. If the instrument is level and ac- 
curately aligned with the meridian at the time of observation, the miniature sphere is 
oriented to the celestial sphere and the earth. If both the altitude and azimuth are 
used, a fix can be obtained by means of a single celestial body. If two bodies are ob- 
served simultaneously, accurate directional reference by compass is not needed. 

The weakness of such methods is the need for a stable platform and either accurate 
directional reference or the need for observing two bodies simultaneously. 

Beehler. In 1895 Lieutenant W. H. Beehler, USN, invented an instrument he 
called the ‘‘Solarometer,’’ which was designed to furnish a position from observation 
of the sun. It requires a heavy cast iron base rigidly attached to the ship, with a 
bowl set in gimbals and filled with mercury. A float resting on the mercury carries 
the sighting instrument. 

Hagner. In 1936 Fred Hagner, of San Antonio, Tex., invented a similar instru- 
ment he called the ‘‘Hagner Position Finder.” This is a portable instrument operating 
on the same principle as the Solarometer, but obtaining the vertical by being hung from 
a suitable support, and therefore acting as a pendulum. This is reminiscent of the 
ancient astrolabe (art. 124). 

Bedell. In 1953 A. L. Bedell, of St. Louis, Mo., proposed an instrument based 
upon simultaneous observation of two celestial bodies. The horizontal would be 
defined by spirit level. 

Zenith photography. A number of suggestions have been made for eliminating 
& miniature sphere and locating the zenith among the stars. Several methods of doing 
this have been proposed, but the usual suggestion is to use a stabilized camera to photo- 
graph a portion of the sky in the vicinity of the zenith, which would be marked by a 
small cross within the camera. Use of a quick-developing method would reduce the 
delay. The position of the craft would be determined by comparison of the developed 
picture with a graduated star chart. Another suggestion is to reverse this process by 
comparing & previously made photograph with the actual sky. 

Automatic celestial navigation. The principal weakness of methods requiring 
stabilization is the high order of accuracy needed. An error of 1’ introduces an error 
of one mile in the position. Such accuracy aboard a moving craft subject to various 
accelerations has been elusive. If stabilization of the required accuracy is available, 
it can be utilized with automatic star trackers to provide automatic celestial navigation. 
Such a system has been proposed. By means of the star trackers, the device would be 
continually oriented to two celestial bodies, and if the device were set for sidereal time, 
latitude and longitude would be indicated continuously on dials. The only setting 
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required would be the shifting from one star to another when the altitude of the first 
one became too low for convenient use of the body. 

What would seem to be the ‘‘final” step in the development of such methods 
would be the scheduling of a voyage or flight in advance and the automatic comparison 
of preset values with automatically observed values, any discrepancy being used to 
actuate controls to change the heading or speed of the craft so that it would be auto- 
matically guided along the prescribed track on a preselected schedule. Several such 
methods, either singly or in combination with inertial or Doppler methods (art. 809), 
have been proposed for use in guided missiles. They could be adapted for use aboard 
ship, but are very expensive. 

2125. Azimuth.—Most of the methods described above provide for determination 
of both altitude and azimuth angle. Several provide only for altitude. The number 
of tables, diagrams, and devices providing solution for azimuth only is very great, 
approaching the number providing solution for both altitude and azimuth. The reason 
for this is that azimuth is needed for other purposes than sight reduction. One common 
use is for checking the compass. Since modern inspection tables have provided parallel 
columns of computed altitude and azimuth or azimuth angle, separate azimuth tables 
have decreased in popularity. 

Azimuth can be determined by computation or by amplitudes (tab. 27, 28), as 
well as by azimuth table. The method of computation depends somewhat upon the 
information available. There are three general approaches: 

Time azimuth is the name given an azimuth or azimuth angle computed with merid- 
ian angle (a function of time), latitude, and polar distance (or declination) as the 
known quantities. Solution can be made by the following formula: 


Z=X+Y, Z=X~Y, or Z=180°—(X~Y), 


in which tan X=sin D csc S cot %t 
and tan Y=cos D sec S cot ¥ t. 
Further, D= [p~ (90°—L)] 
and S= (p+ (90°—L)]. 


If S is less than 90°, use Z2=X+ Y if p is greater than (90°—L), or Z2=X~/Y if p 
is less than (90°—L). 

If S is greater than 90°, use Z=180°—(X~Y). 

To convert Z to Zn, label Z north or south to agree with the latitude, and east or 
west to agree with the meridian angle. 

Altitude azimuth is an azimuth or azimuth angle computed with altitude, latitude, 
and polar distance as the known quantities. Solution can be made by the formula: 


hav Z=sin (s—L) sin (s—h) sec h sec L, 
in which s=} (h+L-+p). 


Azimuth angle is labeled N or S to agree with the latitude, and E or W as the 
celestial body is east or west of the celestial meridian. 

Time and altitude azimuth is computed with meridian angle, declination, and al- 
titude as the known quantities, the most common formula being 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 
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The weakness of this method is that it does not indicate whether the celestial body 
is north or south of the prime vertical. Usually there is no question on this point, but 
if Z is near 90°, the quadrant may be in doubt. If this occurs, either the meridian 
angle or altitude when on the prime vertical can be determined from table 25 or by 
computation, using the formula 


cos t=tan d cot L 
or sin h=sin d esc L. 


If the altitude is less, or the meridian angle is greater than the value when the body is 
on the prime vertical, the azimuth angle should be labeled N or S to agree with the 
latitude. If h is greater or t is less than when on the prime vertical, Z should be given 
the contrary name (N or S) to that of the latitude. | 

Amplitudes. For checking the compass, a low altitude is desirable because it can 
be measured easiest and most accurately. If a celestial body is observed when its 
center is on the celestial horizon, the amplitude (art. 1428) can be taken directly from 
table 27. It is given a prefix E (east) if rising or W (west) if setting. It is given a 
suffix N or S to agree with the declination of the body. When the center of the sun 
is on the celestial horizon, its lower limb is about two-thirds of a diameter above the 
visible horizon. When the center of the moon is on the celestial horizon, its upper 
limb is on the visible horizon. When planets and stars are on the celestial horizon, 
they are a little more than one sun diameter above the visible horizon. 

If the body is observed when its center is on the visible horizon, the observed value 
should be corrected by the value from table 28, using the rules given with the table, 
before comparison with the value taken from table 27. If preferred, the correction 
can be applied with reversed sign to the value taken from table 27 and compared with 
the uncorrected observed value. This is the procedure used if amplitude or azimuth 
is desired when the celestial body is on the visible horizon. 

Example.—The DR latitude of a ship is 51°24'6N, at a time when the declination 
of the sun is 19°40‘4N. 

Required.—(1) The amplitude (A) when the center of the setting sun is on the 
celestial horizon. 

(2) The amplitude when the center of the setting sun is on the visible horizon. 

(3) The azimuth when the center of the setting sun is on the visible horizon. 

Solution.— 

(1) A W32°6N (tab. 27) 
T 28 1°1N 

(2) A W33°7N 

(3) Zn 303°7 


2126. Azimuth tables are numerous. Originally, they were designed primarily 
for use in determining compass error. Since the sun was the celestial body customarily 
used for this purpose, most of the tables were designed with the sun in mind. Meridian 
angle is commonly expressed in terms of local apparent time, in intervals varying from 
about one to 20 minutes. In many of the tables, meridian angle increases upward 
from the bottom of the page. 

The following are some of the principal azimuth tables: 

Wakeley. The first known azimuth tables for use of the navigator were The 
Regiment of the Pole Star by Andrew Wakeley. These tables were part of the author’s 
The Mariner’s Compass Rectified, published in London in 1665. These tables show 
the “true hour of the day” at which the sun is at the various points of the compass. 
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Lynn Azimuth Tables, by Thomas Lynn (art. 2106), were published in 1829. 
This 364-page table gives azimuth angle computed by the haversine formula of article 
2106. 

Towson and Atherton. The Jables to Facilitate the Practice of Great Circle Sailing, 
by the Englishmen John Thomas Towson and J. W. Atherton, were designed primarily 
for great-circle sailing, but since they indicate the course, they were easily adapted to 
finding azimuth angle. They were published in England in 1847. 

Burdwood. The Tables of Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth, by Staff Commander 
John Burdwood, RN, were first published in 1852, with additional parts being added 
in 1858, 1862, 1864, and 1866. Captain John E. Davis, RN, and Percy L. H. Davis, of 
the British Nautical Almanac Office, later added to the tables, making them complete 
for all values of altitude and for declination between 64°N and 64°S. These tables 
were standard in Great Britain for more than a century. They have now been largely 
replaced by H.D. 486 (H.O. Pub. No. 214) for mariners and A.P. 3270 (H.O. Pub. 
No. 249) for aviators. Burdwood used modifications of the time azimuth formula. 

Labrosse. Azimuth tables by the Frenchman F. Labrosse were published in 
London in 1868, and later in Paris. In 275 pages this Table des Azimuts du Soleil 
covers latitudes from 61°N to 61°S, and declinations from 0° to 30°N or S. The 
following formula was used: 

tan d cos L 
cot Z= —_.___ 


: —sin L cot t. 
sin t 


Fifteen editions had been published by 1920. 

Shortrede. In 1869 Captain Robert Shortrede’s Azimuth and Hour Angle for 
Latitude and Declination and Tables for Finding Azimuth at Sea were published in 
London. 

John E. Davis. The first azimuth tables by Captain John E. Davis were published 
in 1875. These were published as an extension of the Burdwood tables. 

Perrin. In Paris the Nouvelles Tables Destinées d Abréger les Calculs Nautiques, 
by Ensign de Vaisseau E. Perrin, French Navy, were published first in 1876. These 
consist of three tables of nine, seven, and six pages, respectively, providing elements for 
determination of azimuth by a short computation. Several editions were published. 

Kortazzi, a Russian, produced a volume appropriately called Modification des 
Tables d’ Azimuth de Thomson (art. 2106). These were published in Paris in 1880. 

H.O. Pub. No. 66 (Schroeder and Wainwright), Arctic Azimuth Tables. Lieu- 
tenants Seaton Schroeder and Richard Wainwright, USN, prepared azimuth tables for 
use of the USS Rodgers in her search for the arctic steamer Jeanette. These were 
published in 1881. Azimuths to the nearest 1’ are given for each 10™ meridian angle 
between 4° and 7, for latitudes between 70° and 88°, declination 0° to 23°, same name. 

Decante. In 1882 Lieutenant de Vaisseau E. Decante, of the French Navy, pre- 
pared Table du Cadran Solaire Azimutal, which was published in 1904, in eight volumes 
for latitudes 1° to 66° and declinations 0° to 48°. 

H.O. Pub. No. 71 (Schroeder and Southerland). The Azimuths of the Sun were 
prepared in 1882 by Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, USN, and Master W. H. H. Souther- 
land, USN. These are popularly called ‘“Red Azimuth Tables,” because of the red 
binding used for most printings. This designation distinguishes them from the “Blue 
Azimuth Tables’ (H.O. Pub. No. 120). After 15 editions, these tables are still in use. 
Azimuth angles are given to the nearest 1’, at 10™ intervals of local apparent time 
from “‘sunrise’’ to “sunset” (middle of the sun on the celestial horizon), with the LAT 
and the azimuth angle of these phenomena given at the bottom of each column. A 
separate table is given for each 1° of latitude from 0° to 70°. The first part of the 
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book is a table for latitude 0°. The second part is devoted to tables of latitude and 
declination “same name.” The third part gives “contrary name’ tables. Declina- 
tion entries are given at 1° intervals from 0° to 23°, with the approximate dates on 
which this is the declination of the sun. Extracts from these tables are given in appendix 
Y. Values are customarily taken by triple interpolation, using the right-hand “pm’’ 
LAT column as meridian angle, as shown in the following example: 

Ezample 1.—Find the azimuth of a celestial body when its meridian angle is 
71°24'3 W and its declination is 18°23/2N, if the latitude is 23°16/1N. 


Solution.— 
diff. for diff. corr. for + = 
t 454576 W 10™ (+) 48’ 4™4 21’ 
d 18°4N 1° (—) 62’ 0°4 25’ 
L 23°3 N 19 (+) 25’ 0°3 8" 
tab. 79°13’ sum 29’ 25’ 
corr. — (+)4’ corr. (+) 4’ 
Z N79°17’W 
Zn 280°7 


In the solution, the meridian angle is expressed in time units to the nearest 071, 
and the declination and latitude in arc to the nearest 0°1. The “diff. for’ is the unit 
of the entering argument. The “diff.” is the difference in minutes of arc between the 
tabulated value for the nearest values of t, d, and L, and the next value for the t, d, 
or L on the opposite side of the actual value. The “corr. for’ is the difference 
between the actual value of t, d, and L and that used for entering the table. The 
correction for each element is found from this tabulation. For instance, the correction 
es ta = =21’. The total net correction is applied to the tabulated value to 
find Z, labeled N or S to agree with the latitude, and E or W to agree with the meridian 
angle. In entering the table, one should keep in mind that values of t increase upward 
from the bottom of the page. Care should be used in locating meridian angle, for the 
manner of labeling the values can easily be misunderstood. For latitude 0°, Z is 
labeled N or S to agree with declination. Interpolation is made for t and d only, and 
the value converted to Zn. The Zn at latitude 1° is then computed, and interpolation 
for latitude is made between the two values of Zn. 

Blackburne. The New Zealand nautical almanac for 1883 carried the 177-page 
‘A and B” azimuth tables, by H.S. Blackburne. By 1911, after several modifications, 
these emerged as “A, B, C”’ Tables for Azimuth, Great Circle Sailing, and Reduction to 
the Meridian. The range of both the latitude and declination is from 90°N to 90°S. 

Lecky. In 1892 Captain S. T. S. Lecky, an Englishman, modified the Blackburne 
tables and produced another set of “A, B, C” tables which have been widely used. 

Ebsen. The Azimut-Tabellen of Julius Ebsen, published in Germany in 1896, 
uses the same formula as Labrosse, and is arranged like H.O. Pub. No. 71, except 
that azimuth angles are given to the nearest 0°1, and the time and azimuth angle of 
sunrise and sunset are given at the top of the table, in place of the dates of H.O. Pub. 
No. 71. In two volumes, coverage is for latitudes 72°N to 72°S, and declinations 
0° to 29°. Tables are for same name only, contrary-name situations being handled 
by using the supplement of meridian angle, and using the supplement of the value taken 
from the table, as in H.O. Pub. No. 120. 

Johnson. A Combined Time and Altitude Azimuth Table for latitudes and declina- 
tions from 0° to 80°, by A. C. Johnson of the British Royal Navy, was published in 
London in 1900. In the same year, his Short, Accurate, and Comprehensive Altitude- 


for t is 
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Azimuth Tables were published. This publication consists of three tables for computa- 
tion of azimuth for each degree of latitude and altitude from 0° to 75°, and each degree 
of declination from 30°N to 30°S. 

Zhdanko. The Russian Tables of Azimuth of the Sun, by M. Zhdanko, published 
in 1900, supplied computed azimuth angles for latitudes between 61° and 75°. These 
were later expanded by Yustchenko. 

Percy L. H. Davis. In 1900 Percy L. H. Davis took over the work previously 
done by Burdwood and John E. Davis, continuing to improve and extend the tables. 

H.O. Pub. No. 120, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, published by the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office in 1902, extend the H.O. Pub. No. 71 tables by providing informa- 
tion in similar form (but with meridian angle increasing downward on the page) for dec- 
linations 24° to 70°. These are popularly called “Blue Azimuth Tables,” from their 
blue binding. Tables for ‘‘same name’ only are given. If latitude and declination 
are of contrary name, the tables are entered with the supplement of the meridian 
angle. The value taken from the table is then the supplement of the azimuth angle, 
which is labeled N or S to agree with the latitude and E or W to agree with the meridian 
angle. Extracts from H.O. Pub. No. 120 are given in appendix Z. 

Example 2.—Find the azimuth of a celestial body when its meridian angle is 
49°31/6E and ite declination is 57°41'4N, if the latitude is 51°25/5S. 


Solutrion.— 
t 3°18T1lE diff. for diff. corr. for + _ 
180°—t 884179 10™ (—) 75’ 1"9 14’ 
d 57°97 N 1° (+) 36’ 0°3 11’ 
L 51°48 1° (++) 14’ 0°4 6’ 
tab. 26°57’ sum 17’ 14’ 
corr. (+) 3’ corr. (+) 3’ 
180°—Z 27°00’ 
Z S 153°00’ E 
Zan 027°0 


One step can be eliminated by considering the corrected value Z instead of 180°—Z, 
and labeling it N or S to agree with the declination. Jn this example the body is below 
the horizon, showing that a solution is no assurance that a body is visible. 

Symonds. The Nautical Astronomy, with New Tables, by W. P. Symonds, British 
Survey Commissioner, Bombay, includes azimuth tables. It was published in 1912. 

Goodwin. An Equatorial Azimuth-Table, by H. B. Goodwin, was published in 1921. 

Purey-Cust. Azimuth by Logs, by Admiral Sir H. E. Purey-Cust, RN, was pub- 
lished in England in 1929. It consists of a three-page table of the logarithms of the 
six principal trigonometric functions at 10’ intervals (5’ below 10°) for solution of the 
time azimuth and altitude azimuth formulas. 

Yustchenko. In 1935 A. Yustchenko, a Russian, extended the Zhdanko tables 
to all latitudes, in the work entitled Azimuty Svetil (Azimuths of Celestial Bodies). 
For each 10° of latitude (5°, 15°, 25°, etc., to 85°) complete azimuth tables (to the 
nearest 0°1) are given for each 1™ of meridian angle and each 30’ of declination from 0° 
to 30°. At the bottom of each page are given corrections for 1° of latitude. This value 
is multiplied by the number of degrees between the actual latitude and the latitude 
for which the table was computed. 

Cugle. Cugle’s Two-Minute Azimuths, by Charles H. Cugle, were printed in 
1935 in two large volumes. Coverage is for latitude 0° to 65° and declination 0° to 
23°. The arrangement is almost identical with that of H.O. Pub. No. 71, except that 
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meridian angle increases downward on the page. The number of entries is multiplied 
by five, values being given for each 2™ of meridian angle. 

Table 202. Azimuts, published in Paris in 1953, with the concurrence of the 
Marine Hydrographic Service, contains azimuth angles to the nearest 0°1 for each 
whole degree of latitude from 70° N to 70° S, each whole degree of declination from 0° 
to 30°, and each 10™ of meridian angle. The arrangement is similar to that of H.O. 
Pub. No. 71, except that meridian angle increases downward on the page. 

2127. Azimuth diagrams have appeared in various forms, in addition to the 
general graphical and mechanical solutions discussed above. A graphical solution is 
generally more acceptable for azimuth than for altitude, because the accuracy require- 
ment for azimuth is usually less. 

Godfrey. A graphical solution has been available at least since 1858 when the 
Time Azimuth Diagram of Hugh Godfrey was published in London. 

Weir. The Azimuth Diagram devised by Captain Patrick Weir, of the British 
Merchant Navy, was published in London in 1890, and by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office in 1891, under the title Time Azimuth Diagram. 

Molfino. In 1901 the Nomograma degli Azimut del Sole of Molfino was published. 

Constan. In 1906 P. Constan’s Tables Graphiques d’Azimut were published in 
Paris. This was a reproduction of the graph of Favé and Rollet de l’Isle (art. 2120). 

Alessio. The Diagrammi Altazimutali of A. Alessio was published in 1908 in 
Italy. 

Rust. In 1908 the diagram of Lieutenant Commander Armistead Rust, USN, 
(art. 2106) was published. This diagram was later used by Goodwin (art. 2106) 
and Weems (arts. 2106 and 2110), and in the Italian Tavole H (art. 2110). 

Cornet. The Graphique d’Azimut of Cornet was published in 1927. 

Romanovsky. About 1933 A.A. Romanovsky, a Russian, devised a simple nomo- 
gram for determining azimuth. 

German Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine. A large volume called Azimut- 
diagramme, containing sets of diagrams for each whole degree of latitude (2° beyond 80°) 
for all azimuth angles and for all altitudes to 80°, was published by the German 
Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine in 1944. 

Hugon. The azimuth diagram of Professor P. Hugon (art. 2109) was published 
in 1947. 

Hilsenrath. About 1948 Joseph Hilsenrath, of the University of Maryland, pro- 
duced a mechanical device for solving azimuth angle by the method of Weir’s diagram. 

2128. Summary.—The methods of sight reduction discussed in this chapter 
are undoubtedly only a small fraction of the number of methods that have been pro- 
posed. They are considered representative of the effort that has been made to reduce 
the work of the navigator. Individual preferences have largely dictated the use of 
the various methods. Presentation and description of a method have been important 
factors in the relative popularity of various methods. 

There is no single “best”? method for all circumstances and all navigators. The 
one which produces the desired results easiest and with least possibility of mistake is 
the one that should be selected. However, two practical precautions should be observed. 
First, one should be thoroughly familiar with the imitations or weaknesses of the method 
he selects. Second, a prudent navigator will never limit himself to a single method, 
particularly one requiring a special table that might some day be unavailable, or a 
device that is subject to mechanical damage or loss. The slight bending of an arc 
might be too insignificant to be noticed, yet might introduce intolerably large errors in 
the result. A wise practice is to memorize, or write on something always carried, 
fundamental formulas that can be used when no “special” tables are available. 
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Problems 


2103a. At GMT 10°25™22* on June 1, 1958, the navigator observes the lower 
limb of the sun on the celestial meridian, bearing south. He makes the observation 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 50 feet. The hs is 41°58°7. 

Required.—The latitude by meridian altitude. 

Answer.—L 69°54/1N. 

2103b. At GMT 14°15™21° on June 1, 1958, the sun is estimated to be on the 
upper branch of the celestial meridiun. At this time the sun is obscured by clouds, 
but several minutes later it breaks out, and at GMT 14°24™22° the navigator observes 
the lower limb, facing in a northerly direction. He makes the observation with a 
marine sextant having an IC of (—)2'5, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The hs is 
70°46‘9. The approximate latitude is 3° N. 

Required.—(1) The latitude by reduction to the meridian. (2) The latitude if 
the navigator learns that his ship was 1/2 of longitude farther west than assumed for 
computation of the time of meridian transit, and the azimuth angle at the time of ob- 
servation wasN 6°0W. Use table 26. 

Answers.—(1) L 3°04'1N, (2) L 3°04/0N. 

2103c. On June 1, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°45'7N, long. 
142°01‘9W. At GMT 21°25™36* the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun with 
& marine sextant having an IC of (+) 3/3, from a height of eye of 29 feet. The hs is 
71°06'8. 

Required.—(1) The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL, and 
interpolating for Z) and the Nautical Almanac. 

(2) The approximate latitude at the time of observation. 

Answers.—(1) a4 1.8T, Zn 179°8, al, 40°45/7N, ad 142°01/9 W; (2) L 40°43°9N. 

2104a. Find the watch time of meridian transit of the sun at longitude 68°08°4 E 
on June 1, 1958, if the watch is 27° fast on zone time. 

Answer.—W 125257315. 

2104b. Find the zone time of meridian transit of the moon at longitude 166°23°2E 
on June 13, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac, GHA method. 

Answer.—ZT 8°25™42°. 

2104c. Find the GMT of meridian transit of Nunki at longitude 157°52°2 W 
on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answer.—GMT 12546™11°. 

2104d. On June 1, 1958, the 1200 DR position of a ship is lat. 57°21°9 N, long. 
21°53'2W. The ship is on course 065°, speed 22 knots. Find the zone time of meridian 
transit of the sun at the ship. 

Answer.—ZT 12"24™10°. 

2104e. Find the zone time of transit of the sun at longitude 47°23'4 E on June 2, 
1958, using apparent time and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answer.—ZT 11548™13°. 

2105. During evening twilight on May 31, 1958, the 2325 EP of a ship is lat. 
58°38'4N, long. 165°34/3 W. At watch time 11°25"01° pm the navigator observes 
Polaris with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 42 feet. The 
watch is 6° fast on zone time. The hs is 57°54/4. 

Required.—(1) The latitude, (2) the azimuth of Polaris. 

Answers.—(1) L 58°35'6N, (2) Zn 001°0. 

2106. On June 2, 1958, the 0725 EP of a ship is lat. 7°31/25, long. 22°35°7 W. 
At GMT 9°24™42° the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+) 2/0, from a height of eye of 47 feet. The hs is 23°15°0. 

Required.—(1) The longitude by time sight. 
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(2) The longitude if the navigator learns that his ship was 2.1 miles farther north 
than assumed for computation, and the azimuth at the time of observation was 062°0. 
Use table 26. 

Answers.—(1) dX 22°38/1 W, (2) ¥ 22°39'2 W. 

2107a. Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate altitude 
of the sun at its nearest approach to the prime vertical during the morning of June 1, 
1958, at lat. 12°14'7 N, long. 35°16/1 W, using table 25 and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 0826, (2) h 33°7. 

2107b. Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate altitude 
of the sun when it crosses the prime vertical during the afternoon of May 31, 1958, 
at lat. 41°17‘'2 N, long. 154°37'4 W, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 1625, (2) h 34°8. 

2109. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 10°23‘8S. The navigator 
observes a star having a declination of 28°51°5 N and a meridian angle of 27°17'4 E. 
He notes that it is in the northeast quadrant of the sky. 

Required.—The (1) He by cosine-haversine formula and (2) azimuth by the 
formula sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 

Answers.—(1) He 42°43'4, (2) 033°1. 

2113a. During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 1740 DR position of a ship 
is lat. 41°28'5S, long. 82°17'6 W. At ZT 17°41™08° the navigator observes Rigel 
Kent. with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1‘2, from a height of eye of 55 feet. 
The hs is 44°05/2. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. I (epoch 1960.0), and 
the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—a 13T, Zn 140°, aL 41°00’S, ad 82°11’ W. 

2113b. During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the DR position of a ship is 
lat. 41°08°2 N, long. 5°11'5E. At GMT 3°45™11° the navigator observes Fomalhaut 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)0/8, from a height of eye of 49 feet. The 
hs is 13°13°7. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. III, and the Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 10A, Zn 152°, aL 41°00’ N, ad 5°27’ EK. 

2125. The DR latitude of a ship is 15°11'3S when the declination of the sun is 
18°36‘5N. 

Required.—(1) The amplitude (A) when the center of the rising sun is on the 
celestial horizon. 

(2) The amplitude and azimuth when the center of the rising sun is on the visible 
horizon. 

Answers.—(1) A E19°3N; (2) A E19°1N, Zn 07929. 

2126a. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 23°53'6S. The navigator 
observes a celestial body having a declination of 20°26‘/2S and a meridian angle of 
18°37°4E. 

Required.—Azimuth by H.O. Pub. No. 71. 

Answer.—Zn 082°2. 

2126b. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 51°46'5N. The navigator 
observes a celestial body having a declination of 49°42'7N and a meridian angle of 
115°37/2 W. 

Required.— Azimuth by H.O. Pub. No. 120. 

Answer.—Zn 319°9. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IDENTIFICATION OF CELESTIAL BODIES 


2201. Introduction.—A basic requirement of celestial navigation is the ability 
to identify the bodies observed. This is not difficult because relatively few celestial 
bodies are commonly used for navigation, and various aids are available to assist in 
their identification, as explained in this chapter. 

Many navigators consider it a matter of professional pride to have a more extensive 
acquaintance with the heavens than required by the relatively simple demands of 
navigation. 

2202. Bodies of the solar system.—No problem is encountered in the identification 
of the sun and moon. However, the planets can be mistaken for stars. A person 
working continually with the night sky recognizes a planet by its changing position 
among the relatively-fixed stars. He identifies the planets by noting their positions 
relative to each other, the sun, the moon, and the stars. He knows that they remain 
within the narrow limits of the zodiac (art. 1420) but are in almost constant motion 
relative to the stars. The magnitude and color may be helpful. The information he 
needs is found in the Nautical Almanac. The ‘Planet Notes’ near the front of that 
volume are particularly useful. 

Sometimes the light from a planet seems steadier than that from a star. This 
is because fluctuation of the unsteady atmosphere causes scintillation or twinkling of 
a star, which has no measurable diameter with even the most powerful telescopes. 
The navigational planets are less susceptible to twinkling because of the broader 
apparent area giving light. 

Planets can also be identified by the Air Almanac ecliptic diagram (art. 2209), star 
finder (art. 2210), sky diagram (art. 2212), or by computation (art. 2213). 

2203. Stars.—The average navigator regularly uses not more than perhaps 20 
or 30 stars. The Nautical Almanac gives full navigational information on 19 first 
magnitude stars and 38 second magnitude stars, in addition to Polaris. Abbreviated 
information is given for 115 more. Additional stars are listed in The American E:phem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac and in various star catalogs. About 6,000 stars of the sixth 
magnitude or brighter (on the entire celestial sphere) are visible to the unaided eye on 
a clear, dark night. 

Stars are designated by one or more of the following: 

Name. Most names of stars, as now used, were given by the ancient Arabs and 
some by the Greeks or Romans. One of the stars of the Nautical Almanac, Nunki, 
was named by the Babylonians. Only arelatively few stars have names. Several of the 
stars on the daily pages of the almanacs had no name prior to the 1953 edition, and were 
given coined names so that all stars listed on the daily pages might have names. The 
pronunciation, meaning, and other information of general interest regarding Polaris 
and the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are given in 
appendix H. 

Bayer’s name. Most bright stars, including those with names, have been given 
a, designation consisting of a Greek letter followed by the possessive form of the name 
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of the constellation, as a Cygni (Deneb, the brightest star in the constellation Cygnus, 
the swan). Roman letters are used when there are not enough Greek letters. Usually, 
the letters are assigned in order of brightness within the constellation, but in some cases 
the letters are assigned in another order, where it seems logical to do so. An example 
is the big dipper, where the letters are assigned in order from the outer rim of the bowl 
to the end of the handle. This system of star designation was suggested by John Bayer 
of Augsburg, Germany, in 1603. All of the 173 stars included in the list near the back of 
the Nautical Almanac are given by Bayer’s name as well as regular name, where there 
is one. 

Flamsteed’s number. A similar system, accommodating more stars, numbers 
them in each constellation, from west to east, the order in which they cross the celestial 
meridian. An example is 95 Leonis, the 95th star in the constellation Leo, the lion. 
This system was suggested by Flamsteed, British Astronomer Royal in the eighteenth 
century. 

Catalog number. Stars are sometimes designated by the name of a star catalog 
and the number of the star as given in that catalog, as A. G. Washington 632. In 
these catalogs stars are listed in order from west to east, without regard to constellation, 
starting with the hour circle of the vernal equinox. This system is used primarily for 
dimmer stars having no other designation. Navigators seldom have occasion to use 
this system. 

The ability to identify stars by position relative to each other is useful to the 
navigator. A tabulation of the relative positions of the 57 stars given on the daily 
pages of the Nautical Almanac, and Polaris, is given in appendix G. A star chart 
(art. 2204) is helpful in locating these relationships and others which may be useful. 
This method is limited to periods of relatively clear, dark skies with little or no overcast. 
Stars can also be identified by the Air Almanac ecliptic diagram (art. 2209), star finder 
(art. 2210), H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2211), sky diagram (art. 2212), or by computation 
(art. 2213). 

2204. Star charts are based upon the celestial equator system of coordinates, 
using declination and sidereal hour angle (or right ascension). The zenith of the ob- 
server is at the intersection of the parallel of declination equal to his latitude, and the 
hour circle coinciding with his celestial meridian. This hour circle has an SHA equal 
to 360°—LHAT (or RA=LHAT). The horizon is everywhere 90° from the zenith. 
A star globe is similar to a terrestrial sphere, but with stars (and often constellations) 
shown instead of geographical positions. Star globes are used by British navigators, 
but not customarily by Americans. The combined Nautical Almanac includes instruc- 
tions for using this device. On a star globe the celestial sphere is shown as it would 
appear to an observer outside the sphere. Constellations appear reversed. Star 
charts may show a similar view, but more often they are based upon the view from 
inside the sphere, as seen from the earth. On these charts, north is at the top, as with 
maps, but east is to the left and west to the right. The directions seem correct when the 
chart is held overhead, with the top toward the north, so that the relationship is similar 
to that in the sky. Any map projection (ch. III) can be used, but some are more 
suitable than others. 

The Nautical Almanac has four star charts. The two principal ones are on the 
polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320), one centered on each celestial pole. 
Each chart extends from its pole to declination 10° (same name as pole). Below each 
polar chart is an auxiliary chart on the Mercator projection, from 30° N to 30° S. 
On any of these charts, the zenith can be located as indicated above, to determine which 
stars are overhead. The horizon is 90° from the zenith. The charts can also be used 
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to determine the location of a star relative to surrounding stars. The Air Almanac 
has a fold-in chart at the back, on the rectangular projection (art. 311). This projec- 
tion is suitable for indicating the coordinates of the stars, but excessive distortion 
occurs in regions of high declination. The celestial poles are represented by the top 
and bottom horizontal lines the same length as the celestial equator. To locate the 
horizon on this chart, first locate the zenith as indicated above, and then locate the 
four cardinal points. The north and south points are 90° from the zenith, along the 
celestial meridian. The distance to the elevated pole (having the same name as the 
latitude) is equal to the colatitude of the observer. The remainder of the 90° (the 
latitude) is measured from the same pole, along the lower branch of the celestial meridian, 
180° from the upper branch containing the zenith. The east and west points are on 
the celestial equator at the hour circle 90° east and west (or 90° and 270° in the same 
direction) from the celestial meridian. The horizon is a sine curve (fig. O40b) through 
the four cardinal points. Directions on this projection are distorted. 

The star charts shown in figures 2205-2208, on the transverse Mercator projection 
(art. 309), are designed to assist one in learning the stars listed on the daily pages of the 
Nautical Almanac, and Polaris. Each chart extends about 20° beyond each celestial 
pole, and about 60° (four hours) each side of the central hour circle (at the celestial 
equator). Therefore, they do not coincide exactly with that half of the celestial sphere 
above the horizon at any one time or place. The zenith, and hence the horizon, varies 
with the position of the observer on the earth, and also with the rotation of the earth 
(apparent rotation of the celestial sphere). The charts show all stars of fifth magnitude 
and brighter as they appear in the sky, but with some distortion toward the right and 
left edges. 

The transparencies add certain information of use in locating the stars. Only 
Polaris and the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are named on 
the charts. The almanac star charts should be used for locating the additional stars 
given near the back of the Nautical Almanac. When a transparency is correctly 
placed over its accompanying chart, the information given is properly oriented to the 
chart. The broken lines connect stars of some of the more prominent constellations. 
The solid lines indicate the celestial equator and certain useful relationships among 
stars in different constellations. The celestial poles are marked by crosses, and labeled. 
By means of the celestial equator and the poles, one can locate his zenith approximately 
along the mid hour circle, when this coincides with his celestial meridian, as shown in the 
table below. At any time earlier than those shown in the table the zenith is to the 
right of center, and at a later time it is to the left, approximately one-quarter of the 
distance from the center to the outer edge (at the celestial equator) for each hour that 
the time differs from that shown. The stars in the vicinity of the north pole can be 
seen In prcper perspective by inverting the chart, so that the zenith of an observer in 
the northern hemisphere is up from the pole. 


Fig. 2205 Fig. 2206 Fig. 2207 Fig. 2208 
Local sidereal time 0000 0600 1200 1800 
LMT 1800 Dec. 21 Mar. 22 June 22 Sept. 21 
LMT 2000 Nov. 21 Feb. 20 May 22 Aug. 21 
LMT 2200 Oct. 21 Jan. 20 Apr. 22 July 22 
LMT 0000 Sept.22 Dec. 22 Mar. 23 June 22 
LMT 0200 Aug. 22 Nov. 22 Feb. 21 May 23 
LMT 0400 July 23 Oct. 22 Jan. 21 Apr. 22 
LMT 0600 June 22 Sept.21 Dec. 22 Mar. 23 
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2205. Stars in the vicinity of Pegasus (fig. 2205).—In autumn the evening sky has 
few first magnitude stars. Most of these are near the southern horizon of an observer 
in the latitudes of the United States. A relatively large number of second and third 
magnitude stars seem conspicuous, perhaps because of the small number of brighter 
stars. High in the southern sky three third magnitude stars and one second magnitude 
star form a square with sides nearly 15° of arc in length. This is Pegasus, the winged 
horse, although to many modern men it more nearly resembles a baseball diamond, 
complete with catcher, pitcher, batter, umpire, base umpire near second base, infield 
and outfield; although there does seem to be a large number of outfielders. One may 
even see the next batter, bat boy, and coach. 

Only Markab at the southwestern corner (third base) and Alpheratz at the north- 
eastern corner (first base) are listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. Al- 
pheratz is part of the constellation Andromeda, the princess, extending in an arc toward 
the northeast and terminating at Mirfak in Perseus, legendary rescuer of Andromeda. 

A line extending northward through the eastern side (first-second base line) of the 
square of Pegasus passes through the leading (western) star of M-shaped (or W-shaped) 
Cassiopeia, the legendary mother of the princess Andromeda. The only star of this 
constellation listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac is Schedar, the second 
star from the leading one as the configuration circles the pole in a counterclockwise 
direction. If the line through the eastern side of the square of Pegasus is continued 
on toward the north, it leads to second magnitude Polaris, the north star (less than 1° 
from the north celestial pole) and brightest star of Ursa Minor, the little bear. Kochab, 
a second magnitude star at the other end of the little dipper, is also listed in the alma- 
nacs. At this season the big dipper is low in the northern sky, below the celestial pole. 
A line extending from Kochab through Polaris leads to Mirfak, assisting in its identi- 
fication when Pegasus and Andromeda are near or below the horizon. 

Deneb, in Cygnus, the swan, and Vega are bright, first magnitude stars in the 
northwestern sky. Thcy are discussed in article 2208. Capella, a bright star in the 
northeastern sky, is discussed in article 2206. 

The line through the eastern side of the square of Pegasus (first-second base line) 
approximates the hour circle of the vernal equinox, shown at T on the celestial equator 
to the south. The sun is at T on or about March 21, when it crosses the celestial 
equator from south to north. If the line through the eastern side of Pegasus is extended 
southward and curved slightly toward the east, it leads to second magnitude Diphda. 
A longer and straighter line southward through the western side (home plate-third base 
line) of Pegasus leads to first magnitude Fomalhaut. A line extending northeasterly 
from Fomalhaut through Diphda leads to Menkar, a third magnitude star, but the 
brightest in its vicinity. Ankaa, Diphda, and Fomalhaut form an isosceles triangle, 
with the apex at Diphda. Ankaa is near or below the southern horizon of ob- 
servers in latitudes of the United States. Four stars farther south than Ankaa may be 
visible when on the celestial meridian, just above the horizon of observers in latitudes of 
the extreme southern part of the United States. These are Acamar, Achernar, Al Na’ir, 
and Peacock. These stars, with each other and with Ankaa, Fomalhaut, and Diphda, 
form a series of triangles as shown in figure 2205. Almanac stars near the bottom of 
figure 2205 are discussed in succeeding articles. 

Two other almanac stars can be located by their positions relative to Pegasus. 
These are Hamal in the constellation Aries, the ram, east of Pegasus, and Enif, west 
of the southern part of the square, identified as shown in figure 2205. The line leading 
to Hamal, if continued, leads to the Pleiades, not used by navigators for celestial ob- 
servations, but a prominent figure in the sky, heralding the approach of the many 
conspicuous stars of the winter evening sky, figure 2206. 
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2206. Stars in the vicinity of Orion (fig. 2206).—As Peyasus leaves the meridian 
and moves into the western sky, Orion, the mighty hunter, rises in the east. With 
the possible exception of the big dipper, no other configuration of stars in the entire 
sky is as well known as Orion and its immediate surroundings. In no other part are 
there so many first magnitude stars. 

The belt of Orion, being nearly on the celestial equator, is visible by an observer 
in virtually anv latitude, rising and setting almost on the prime vertical, and dividing 
equally its time above and below the horizon. Of the three second magnitude stars 
forming the belt, only Alnilam, the middle one, is listed on the dailv pages of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Four conspicuous stars form a box around the belt. To the south is Rigel, one 
of the hottest and bluest of the stars, in contrast with relatively-cool, red, variable 
Betelgeuse, at approximately an equal distance to the north. Bellatrix, bright for a 
second magnitude star but overshadowed by its more brilliant neighbors, is a few 
degrees west of Betelgeuse. Neither the second magnitude star forming the south- 
eastern corner of the box, nor any star of the dagger, is listed on the daily pages of 
the Nautical Almanac. 

A line extending eastward from the belt of Orion and curving toward the south 
leads to Sirtus, the brightest star in the entire heavens, having a magnitude of (—) 
1.6. Only Mars and Jupiter at or near their greatest brilliance, and the sun, moon, 
and Venus are brighter than Sirius. This is part of the constellation Canis Major, 
the large hunting dog of Orion. Starting at Sirius a curved line extends northward 
through first magnitude Proevon, in Canis Afinor, the small hunting dog; first magnitude 
Pollux and second magnitude Castor (not listed on the daily pages of the Nautical 
Almanac), the twins of Gemini; brilliant Capella in Auriga, the charioteer; and back 
down to first magnitude Aldebaran, the follower, which trails the Pleiades, the seven 
sisters. Aldebaran, brightest star in the head of Taurus, the bull, may also be found 
by a curved line extending northwestward from the belt of Orion. The V-shaped 
figure forming the outline of the head and horns of Taurus points toward 
third magnitude Menkar. At the summer solstice the sun is between Pollux and 
Aldebaran. | 

If the curved line from Orion’s belt southeastward to Sirius is continued, it leads 
to a conspicuous, small, nearly-equilateral triangle of three bright second magnitude 
stars of nearly equal brilliancy. This is part of Canis Afajor. Only Adhara, the 
westernmost of the three stars, is listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. 
Continuing on with somewhat less curvature, the line leads to Canopus, second brightest. 
star in the heavens and one of the two stars having a negative magnitude (—0.9).. With 
Suhail and Miaplacidus, Canopus forms a large, equilateral triangle which partly en- 
closes the false southern cross. The brightest star within this triangle is Avior, near 
its center. Canopus is also at one apex of a triangle formed with Adhara to the north 
and Suhail to the east, another triangle with Acamar to the west and Achernar to the 
southwest, and another with Achernar and Miaplacidus. Acamar, Achernar, and 
Ankaa form still another triangle toward the west. Because of chart distortion, these 
triangles do not appear in the sky in exactly the relationship shown on the star chart. 
Other dailv-page almanac stars near the bottom of figure 2206 are discussed in succeeding 
articles. 

During the winter evening sky the big dipper is east of Polaris, the little dipper is 
nearly below it, and Cassiopeia is west of it. Mirfak is northwest of Capella, nearly 
midway between it and Cassiopeia. Hamal isin the western sky. Regulus and Alphard 
are low in the eastern sky, heralding the approach of the configurations associated with 
the evening skies of spring. 
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2208. Stars in the vicinity of Cygnus (fig. 2208).—As the celestial sphere continues 
in its apparent westward rotation, the stars familiar to a spring evening observer sink 
low in the western sky. By midsummer the big dipper has moved to a position to the 
left of the north celestial pole, and the ine from the pointers to Polaris is nearly hori- 
zontal. The little dipper is standing on its handle, with Kochab above and to the left 
of the celestial pole. Cassiopeia is at the right of Polaris, opposite the handle of the 
big dipper. 

The only first magnitude star in the western sky is Arcturus, which forms a large, 
inconspicuous triangle with Alkaid, the end of the handle of the big dipper, and 
Alphecea, the brightest star in Corona Borealis, the northern crown. 

The eastern sky 1s dominated by three very bright stars. The westernmost of 
these is Vega, the brightest star north of the celestial equator, and third brightest 
star in the heavens. Its magnitude is 0.1. Having a declination of a little less than 
39°N, this star passes through the zenith along a path across the central part of the 
United States, from Washington in the east to San Francisco on the Pacific coast. 
Vega forms a large but conspicuous triangle with its two bright neighbors, Deneb to 
the northeast. and Altair to the southeast. The angle at Vega is nearly a right angle. 
Deneb is at the end of the tail of Cygnus, the swan. This configuration is sometimes 
called the northern cross, with Deneb at the head. To modern youth it more nearly 
resembles a dive bomber while it ts still well toward the east, with Deneb at the nose 
of the fuselage. Altair has two fainter stars close by, on opposite sides. The line 
formed by Altair and its two fainter companions, if extended in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, passes through Vega, and on to second magnitude Eltanin. The angular dis- 
tance from Vega to Eltanin is about half that from Altair to Vega. Vega and Altair, 
with second magnitude Rasalhague to the west, form a large equilateral triangle. 
This is less conspicuous than the Vega-Deneb-Altair triangle because the brilliance 
of Rasalhague is much less than that of the three first magnitude stars, and the triangle 
is overshadowed by the brighter once. 

Far to the south of Rasalhague, and a little toward the west, is a striking con- 
figuration called Scorpius, the scorpion. The brightest star, forming the head, is red 
Antares. At the tail is Shaula. 

Antares is at the southwestern corner of an approximate parallelogram formed by 
Antares, Sabik, Nunki, and Kaus Australis. With the exception of Antares, these 
stars are only slightly brighter than a number of others nearby, and so this parallelogram 
is not a striking figure. At winter solstice the sun is a short distance northwest of 
Nunkt. 

Northwest of Scorpius is the box-like Libra, the (weighing) seales, in which 
Zubenelgenubi marks the southwest corner. 

With Menkent and Rigil Kentaurus to the southwest, Antares forms a large but 
unimpressive triangle. For most observers in the latitudes of the United States, 
Antares is low in the southern sky, and the other two stars of the triangle are below 
the horizon. To an observer in the southern hemisphere Cruz, the southern cross, 1s 
to the right of the south celestial pole, which is not marked by a conspicuous star. A 
long, curved line starting with the now-vertical arm of the southern cross and extending 
northward and then westward passes successively through Hadar, Rigil Kentaurus, 
Peacock, and Al Na’ir. 

Fomalhaut is low in the southeastern sky of the southern hemisphere observer, and 
Enif is low in the eastern sky at nearly any latitude. With the appearance of these 
stars it is not long before Pegasus will appear over the eastern horizon during the 
evening, and as the winged horse climbs evening by evening to a position higher m the 
sky, a new annual evele approaches. 
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2209. Ecliptic diagram.—On each right-hand page of the daily tabulations of the 
Air Almanac (app. W) an ecliptic diagram shows a band of the sky 16° wide (the 
zodiac, art. 1420), with the sun at the center. Shown in correct position relative to 
the sun (exeept when very close to it) are the moon; the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; the stars Aldebaran, Antares, Regulus, and Spica; and the 
vernal equinox. This diagram is useful for planning purposes and for locating the 
planets. That part of the diagram to the left of the sun is cast. of it, approximately 
coinciding with the visible part during evening twilight. That part to the right, or 
west, of the sun coincides approximately with the visible portion during morning 
twilight. The two ends are that point in the sky 180° from the sun. 

2210. Star finders.—Various devices have been invented to help an_ observer 
locate and identify individual stars. The most widely used is the Star Finder and 
Identifier published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The current model. 
H.O. 2102-D, as well as the previous 2102-—C model patented by E. B. Collins, formerly 
of that Office, employs the same basic principle as that used in the Rude Star Finder, 
which was patented by Captain G. T. Rude, USC&GS, and later sold to the Hydro- 
graphic Office. Successive models reflect various modifications to meet changing con- 
ditions and requirements. 

The star base of H.O. 2102-D consists of a thin, white, opaque, plastic disk about 
8% inches in diameter, with a small peg in the center. On one side the north celestial 
pole is shown at the center, and on the opposite side the south celestial pole is at the 
center. All of the stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are shown 
on a polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) extending to the opposite pole. 
The south pole side is shown in figure 2210a. Many copies of an older edition, H.O. 
2102-C, showing the stars listed in the almanacs prior to 1953, and having other 
minor differences, are still in use. These are not rendered obsolete by the newer 
edition, but should be corrected by means of the current almanac. The rim of cach 
side is graduated to half a degree of LHAT (or 360°—SHA). 

Ten transparent templates of the same diameter as the star base are provided. 
There is one template for each 10° of latitude, labeled 5°, 15°, 25°, ete., plus a tenth 
(printed in red) showing meridian angle and declination. The older edition (H.O. 
2102-C) did not have the red meridian angle-declination template. Each template 
can be used on either side of the star base, being centered by placing a small center hole 
in the template over the center-peg of the star base. Each latitude template has a 
family of altitude curves at 5° intervals from the horizon (from altitude 10° on the 
older H.O. 2102-C) to 80°. A second family of curves, also at 5° intervals, indicates 
azimuth. The north-south azimuth line is the celestial meridian. The star base, 
templates, and a set of mstructions are housed in a circular leatherette container. 

Since the sun, moon, and planets continually change apparent position relative 
to the “fixed’’ stars, they are not shown on the star base. However, their positions at 
any time, as well as the positions of additional stars, can be plotted. To do this, deter- 
mine 360°—SHA of the body. For the stars and planets, SHA is listed in the Nautical 
Almanac. For the sun and moon, 360°—SHA is found by subtracting GHA of the 
body from GHAT at the same time. Locate 360°—SHA on the seale around the 
rim of the star base. A straight line from this point to the center represents the 
hour circle of the body. From the celestial equator, shown as a circle midway be- 
tween the center and the outer edge, measure the declination (from the almanac) 
of the body toward the center if the pole and declination have the same name (both 
N or both S), and away from the center if they are of contrary name. Use the scale along 
the north-south azimuth line of any template as a declination scale. The meridian 
angle-declination template (the latitude 5° template of H.O. 2102-C) has an open slot 
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FiGuRE 2210a.—The south pole side of the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 


with declination graduations along one side, to assist in plotting positions, as shown in 
figure 2210b. In the illustration the celestial body being located has a 360°—SHA of 
285°, and a declination of 14°5 S. It is not practical to attempt to plot to greater 
precision than the nearest 0°1. Positions of Venus, Mars, J upiter, and Saturn on June 
1, 1958, are shown plotted on the star base in figure 2210c. It is sometimes desirable 
to plot positions of the sun and moon, to assist in planning. Plotted positions of stars 
need not be changed. Plotted positions of bodies of the solar system should be replotted 
from time to time, the more rapidly-moving ones oftener than others. The satisfactory 
interval for each body can be determined by experience. It is good practice to record 
the date of each plotted position of a body of the solar system, to serve later as an 
indication of the interval since it was plotted. 

To orient the template properly for any given time, proceed as follows: enter 
the almanac with GMT, and determine GHAYT at this time. Apply the longitude to 
GHAT, subtracting if west and adding if east, to determine LHAY. If LMT is sub- 
stituted for GMT in entering the almanac, LHAT can be taken directly from the al- 
manac, to sufficient accuracy for orienting the star finder template. Select the tem- 
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2207. Stars in the vicinity of Ursa Major (fig. 2207).—As if to enhance the splendor 
of the sky im the vicinity of Orion, the region toward the cast, like that toward the west, 
has few bright stars, except in the vicinity of the south celestial pole. However, as 
Orion sets in the west, leaving Capella and Pollux in the northwestern sky, a number of 
good navigational stars move into favorable positions for observation. 

The big dipper, part of Ursa Major, the great bear, appears prominently above 
the north celestial pole, directly opposite Cassiopera (only partly shown in fig. 2207). 
which appears as a W just above the northern horizon of most observers in latitudes of 
the United States. Of the seven stars forming the big dipper, only Dubhe, Alioth, and 
Alkaid are listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. 

The two second magnitude stars forming the outer part of the bowl of the big 
dipper are often called the pointers because a line extending northward (down im spring 
evenings) through them points to Polaris. The little dipper, with Polaris at one end and 
Kochab at the other, 1s part of Ursa Minor, the little bear. Relative to its bowl, the 
handle of the little dipper curves in the opposite direction to that of the big dipper. 
Other almanac stars near the top of figure 2207 are discussed elsewhere. 

A line extending southward through the pointers, and curving somewhat toward 
the west, leads to first magnitude Regulus, brightest star in Leo, the lion. The head, 
shoulders, and front legs of this constellation form a sickle, with Regulus at the end 
of the handle. ‘Toward the east 1s second magnitude Denebola, the tail of the lion. 
On toward the southwest from Regulus is second magnitude Alphard, brightest star 
in Hydra, the sea serpent. A dark sky and considerable imagination are needed to 
trace the long, winding body of this figure. 

A curved line extending the are of the handle of the big dipper leads to first mag- 
nitude Arcturus. With Alkaid and Alphecca, brightest star in Corona Borealis, the 
northern crown, Arcturus forms a large, inconspicuous triangle. If the arc through 
Arcturus is continued, it leads next to first magnitude Spica and then to Corvus, the 
crow, which appears most like a gaff mainsail of a schooner. The brightest star in this 
constellation is Gienah, but three others are nearly as bright. At autumnal equinox 
the sun is on the celestial equator, about midway between Regulus and Spica. 

A long, slightly-curved line from Regulus east-southeasterly through Spica leads to 
Zubenelgenubi (260-bén’él-jé-nii'bé) at the southwestern corner of an inconspicuous 
box-like figure called Libra, the (weighing) scales. 

Returning to Corvus, a line from Gienah, extending diagonally across the figure 
and then curving somewhat toward the east, leads to Menkent, just beyond Hydra. 

Far to the south, below the horizon of most northern-hemisphere observers, a 
group of bright stars is a prominent feature of the spring sky of the southern hemisphere. 
Cruz, the southern cross, is about 40° south of Corvus. This is a small figure and a poor 
cross, and hence disappointing to many who view it for the first time. The “false cross” 
to the west is a better but less conspicuous cross. Acrux at the southern end of the 
southern cross, and Gacrux at the northern end, are listed on the daily pages of the 
Nautical Almanac. 

The triangles formed by Suhail, Miaplacidus, and Canopus, and by Suhail, Adhara. 
and Canopus, are west of the southern cross, Suhail being in line with the horizontal 
arm of the southern cross at this time. A line from Canopus, through Miaplacidus. 
curved slightly toward the north, leads to Acrux. A line through the east-west arm 
of Cruz, eastward and then curving toward the south, leads first to Hadar and then to 
Rigil Kentaurus, two very bright stars. Continuing on, the curved line leads to small 
Triangulum Australe, the southern triangle, the easternmost star of which is Atria. 

Scorpius, the scorpion, Kaus Australis, and Peacock, in the southeastern sky of 
the southern hemisphere, are discussed in article 2208. 
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2208. Stars in the vicinity of Cygnus (fig. 2208).—As the celestial sphere continues 
in its apparent westward rotation, the stars familiar to a spring evening observer sink 
low in the western skv. By midsummer the big dipper has moved to a position to the 
left of the north celestial pole, and the line from the pointers to Polaris is nearly hori- 
zontal. The little dipper is standing on its handle, with Kochab above and to the left 
of the celestial pole. Cassiopeia is at the right of Polaris, opposite the handle of the 
big dipper. 

The only first magnitude star in the western sky 1s Arcturus, which forms a large, 
inconspicuous triangle with Alkaid, the end of the handle of the big dipper, and 
Alphecea, the brightest star in Corona Borealis, the northern crown. 

The eastern sky is dominated by three very bright stars. The westernmost of 
these is Vega, the brightest star north of the celestial equator, and third brightest 
star in the heavens. Its magnitude is 0.1. Having a declination of a little less than 
39°N, this star passes through the zemth along a path across the central part of the 
United States, from Washington in the east to San Francisco on the Pacifie coast. 
Vega forms a large but conspicuous triangle with its two bright neighbors, Deneb to 
the northeast. and Altair to the southeast. The angle at Vega is nearly a right angle. 
Dencb is at the end of the tail of Cygnus, the swan. This configuration is sometimes 
called the northern cross, with Deneb at the head. To modern youth it more nearly 
resembles a dive bomber while it is still well toward the east, with Deneb at the nose 
of the fuselage. Altair has two fainter stars close by, on opposite sides. The line 
formed by Altair and its two fainter companions, if extended in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, passes through Vega, and on to second magnitude Eltanin. The angular dis- 
tance from Vega to Eltanin is about half that from Altair to Vega. Vega and Altair, 
with second magnitude Rasalhague to the west, form a large equilateral triangle. 
This is less conspicuous than the Vega-Deneb-Altair triangle because the brilliance 
of Rasalhague is much less than that of the three first magnitude stars, and the triangle 
is overshadowed by the brighter one. 

Far to the south of Rasalhague, and a little toward the west, is a striking con- 
figuration called Scorpius, the scorpion. The brightest star, forming the head, is red 
Antares. At the tail is Shaula. 

Antares is at the southwestern corner of an approximate parallelogram formed by 
Antares, Sabik, Nunki, and Kaus Australis. With the exception of Antares, these 
stars are only slightly brighter than a number of others nearby, and so this parallelogram 
is not a striking figure. At winter solstice the sun is a short distance northwest of 
Nunk1. 

Northwest of Scorpius is the box-lke Libra, the (weighing) scales, in which 
Zubenelgenubi marks the southwest corner. 

With Menkent and Rigil Kentaurus to the southwest, Antares forms a large but 
unimpressive triangle. For most observers in the latitudes of the United States, 
Antares is low in the southern sky, and the other two stars of the triangle are below 
the horizon. To an observer in the southern hemisphere Cruz, the southern cross, 1s 
to the right of the south celestial pole, which is not marked by a conspicuous star. A 
long, curved line starting with the now-vertical arm of the southern cross and extending 
northward and then westward passes successively through Hadar, Rigil Kentaurus, 
Peacock, and Al Na’ir. 

Fomalhaut is low in the southeastern sky of the southern hemisphere observer, and 
Enif is low in the eastern sky at nearly any latitude. With the appearance of these 
stars it is not long before Pegasus will appear over the eastern horizon during the 
evening, and as the winged horse climbs evening by evening to a position higher in the 
sky, a new annual evcle approaches. 
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Figure 2208.—Stars in the vicinity of Cygnus. 
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2209. Ecliptic diagram.—On each right-hand page of the daily tabulations of the 
Air Almanac (app. W) an ecliptic diagram shows a band of the sky 16° wide (the 
zodiac, art. 1420), with the sun at the center. Shown in correct position relative to 
the sun (except when very close to it) are the moon; the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; the stars Aldebaran, Antares, Regulus, and Spica; and the 
vernal equinox. This diagram is useful for planning purposes and for locating the 
planets. That part of the diagram to the left of the sun is east of it, approximately 
coinciding with the visible part during evening twilight. That part to the right, or 
west, of the sun coincides approximately with the visible portion during morning 
twilight. The two ends are that point in the sky 180° from the sun. 

2210. Star finders.—Various devices have been invented to help an observer 
locate and identify individual stars. The most widely used is the Star Finder and 
Identifier published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The current model. 
H.O. 2102-D, as well as the previous 2102-C model patented by E. B. Collins, formerly 
of that Office, employs the same basic principle as that used in the Rude Star Finder, 
which was patented by Captain G. T. Rude, USC&GS, and later sold to the Hydro- 
graphic Office. Successive models reflect various modifications to meet changing con- 
ditions and requirements. 

The star base of H.O. 2102—-D consists of a thin, white, opaque, plastic disk about 
8% inches in diameter, with a small peg in the center. On one side the north celestial 
pole is shown at the center, and on the opposite side the south celestial pole is at the 
center. All of the stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are shown 
on a polar azimuthal equidistant. projection (art. 320) extending to the opposite pole. 
The south pole side is shown in figure 2210a. Many copies of an older edition, H.O. 
2102-C, showing the stars listed in the almanacs prior to 1953, and having other 
minor differences, are still in use. These are not rendered obsolete by the newer 
edition, but should be corrected by means of the current almanac. The rim of each 
side is graduated to half a degree of LHAT (or 360°—SHA). 

Ten transparent templates of the same diamcter as the star base are provided. 
There is one template for each 10° of latitude, labeled 5°, 15°, 25°, etc., plus a tenth 
(printed in red) showing meridian angle and declination. The older edition (H.O. 
2102-C) did not have the red meridian angle-declination template. Each template 
can be used on cither side of the star base, being centered by placing a small center hole 
in the template over the center-peg of the star base. Each latitude template has a 
family of altitude curves at 5° intervals from the horizon (from altitude 10° on the 
older H.O. 2102-C) to 80°. A second family of curves, also at 5° intervals, indicates 
azimuth. The north-south azimuth line is the celestial meridian. The star base, 
templates, and a set of instructions are housed in a circular leatherette container. 

Since the sun, moon, and planets continually change apparent position relative 
to the “fixed” stars, they are not shown on the star base. However, their positions at 
any time, as well us the positions of additional stars, can be plotted. To do this, deter- 
mine 360°—SHA of the body. For the stars and planets, SHA is listed in the Nautical 
Almanac. For the sun and moon, 360°—SHA is found by subtracting GHA of the 
body from GHAT at the same time. Locate 360°—SHA on the seale around the 
rim of the star base. A straight line from this point to the center represents the 
hour circle of the body. From the celestial equator, shown as a circle midway be- 
tween the center and the outer edge, measure the declination (from the almanac) 
of the body toward the center if the pole and declination have the same name (both 
N or both S), and away from the center if they are of contrary name. Use the scale along 
the north-south azimuth line of any template as a declination scale. The meridian 
angle-declination template (the latitude 5° template of H.O. 2102-C) has an open slot 
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FiGuRE 2210a.—The south pole side of the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 
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with declination graduations along one side, to assist in plotting positions, as shown in 
figure 2210b. In the illustration the celestial body being located has a 360°—SHA of 
285°, and a declination of 14°5 S. It is not practical to attempt to plot to greater 
precision than the nearest 0°1. Positions of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn on June 
1, 1958, are shown plotted on the star base in figure 2210c. It. is sometimes desirable 
to plot positions of the sun and moon, to assist in planning. Plotted positions of stars 
need not be changed. Plotted positions of bodies of the solar system should be replotted 
from time to time, the more rapidly-moving ones oftener than others. The satisfactory 
interval for each body can be determined by experience. It is good practice to record 
the date of each plotted position of a body of the solar svstem, to serve later as an 
indication of the interval since it was plotted. 

To orient the template properly for any given time, proceed as follows: enter 
the almanac with GMT, and determine GHAY at this time. Apply the longitude to 
GHAT, subtracting if west and adding if east, to determine LHAT. If LMT is sub- 
stituted for GMT in entering the almanac, LHAY can be taken directly from the al- 
manac, to sufficient accuracy for orienting the star finder template. Select the tem- 
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FicurE 2210b.— Plotting a celestial body on the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 


plate for the latitude nearest that of the observer, and center it over the star base, 
being careful that the correct sides (north or south to agree with the latitude) of both 
template and star base are used. Rotate the template relative to the star base until 
the arrow on the celestial meridian (the north-south azimuth line) is over LHAT on 
the star base graduations. The small cross at the origin of both families of curves now 
represents the zenith of the observer. The approximate altitude and azimuth of the 
celestial bodies above the horizon can be read directly from the star finder, using eye 
interpolation. Consider Polaris, not shown, as at the north celestial pole. For more 
accurate results, the template can be lifted clear of the center peg of the star base, and 
shifted along the celestial meridian until the latitude, on the altitude scale, is over the 
pole. This refinement is not needed for normal use of the device. It should not be 
used for a latitude differing more than 5° from that for which the curves were drawn. 
If the altitude and azimuth of an identified body shown on the star base are known, the 
template can be oriented by rotating it until it is in correct position relative to that 
body. 
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FicurE 2210c.—A template in place over the star base of H.O. 2102—-D. 


Customarily, H.O. 2102—D is used in either of two ways: 

1. To make an advance list of celestial bodies available for observation at a given 
time. 

2. To identify an unknown celestial body which has been observed. 

Example 1.—During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the GMT 2324 DR 
position of a ship is lat. 34°12'5 N, long. 57°46/8 W. 

Required —The approximate altitude (ha) and azimuth of each first magnitude 
star, and any planets, between altitudes 15° and 75°. 

Solution (fig. 2210c)—(1) Plot the positions of the planets, as shown. The 
values used are those for GMT 1200 on June 1, as follows: 


Planet 860° —SHA Dec. 

Venus 38°5 9°6 N 
Mars 356°7 3°58 
Jupiter 201°1 7°38 
Saturn 262°8 21°8S 
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(2) Determine LHAT by means of the Nautical Almanac, as follows: 


GMT 2324 Junel 
23" 234°55/0 


247 = 6°01°0 
GHAT 240°56°0 
X 57°46°8W 


LHAT 183°09‘2 


(3) Select the template for latitude 35°, place it over the north side of the star 
base with “LATITUDE 35° N” appearing correctly, and orient it to 183°2. It is 
customary to list the bodies in order of increasing azimuth, as follows: 


Body ha Zn 
Vega |W 054° 
Arcturus 59° 111° 
Jupiter 45° 155° 
Spica 42° 157° 
Regulus 53° 240° 
Procyon 20° 262° 
Pollux 33° 284° 
Capella 15° 316° 


Example 2.—At the time and place of example 1, an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its sextant altitude is 15°27‘8, and its azimuth 
is 085°. 

Required.—Identify the celestial body. 

Solution (fig. 2210c).—Orient the template as in example 1. By means of its 
altitude and azimuth, identify the star as Rasalhague. 

If no body appears at the measured altitude and azimuth, place the red meridian 
angle-declination template over the altitude-azimuth template and read off, by in- 
spection, the declination and the 360°—SHA value of the body, and from this, determine 
its SHA. Using the SHA and declination, enter the list of stars near the back of the 
Nautical Almanac, and identify the body. If it is not found in this list, and no error 
has been made, one of the stars not listed in the almanac, or possibly the planet Mercury, 
has been observed. Unless a copy of The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 
or another book containing the required information is available, the observation can- 
not be used. If right ascension (art. 1426) of the body is available, but not its SHA, 
the value taken from the star finder (360°—SHA) is converted to time units (art. 1904) 
and used directly, since RA=360°—SHA. 

Example 3.—At the time and place of example 1 an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its. altitude is 52°58'9, and its azimuth is 
170°. | 

Required.—Identify the celestial body. 

Solution (fig. 2210c).—Orient the template as in example 1. Since no celestial 
body appears at the place indicated by its altitude and azimuth, the red meridian angle- 
declination template is placed over the altitude-azimuth template. The declination 
is found to be about 1° S. The 360°—SHA value is about 190°, and SHA is therefore 
about 170°. From the star list near the back of the Nautical Almanac, the star is 
identified as y Virginis. 

2211. Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 249).—Volume I 
of H.O. Pub. No. 249 can be used as a star finder for the stars tabulated at any given 
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time. For these bodies the altitude and azimuth are tabulated for each 1° of latitude 
and 1° of LHAY (2° beyond latitude 69°). The principal limitation is the small 
number of stars listed. 

2212. Sky diagram.—Near the back of the Air Almanac are a number of sky 
diagrams. These are azimuthal equidistant projections (art. 320) of the celestial sphere 
on the plane of the horizon, at latitudes 70°N, 50°N, 30°N, 10°N, 10°S, and 30°S, 
at intervals of two hours of local mean time each month. A number of the brighter 
stars, the visible planets, and several positions of the moon are shown at their correct 
altitude and azimuth. These are of limited value because of their small scale; the 
large increments of latitude, time, and date; and the limited number of bodies shown. 
However, in the absence of other methods, particularly a star finder, these diagrams 
can be useful. Allowance can be made for variations from the conditions for which 
each diagram is constructed. Instructions for use of the diagrams are included in the 
Arr Almanac. 

2213. Identification by computation.—If the altitude and azimuth of the celestial 
body, and the approximate latitude of the observer, are known, the navigational 
triangle (art. 1433) can be solved for meridian angle and declination. The meridian 
angle can be converted to LHA, and this to GHA. With this and GHA of Aries at 
the time of observation, the SHA of the body can be determined. With SHA and 
declination, one can identify the body by reference to an almanac. Any method of 
solving a spherical triangle, with two sides and the included angle being given, is 
suitable for this purpose. ‘Short’’ methods such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 208 and 211 include 
instructions for star identification by the tables provided. A large-scale, carefully- 
drawn diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian, using the refinement shown in 
figure 1432f, should yield satisfactory results. Perhaps the simplest method of actual 
computation is by H.O. Pub. No. 214. Following the tables of computed altitude and 
azimuth for each latitude, a two-page star identification table is given, as shown in 
appendix AA. The example given below is based upon this extract. 

The steps in solution by H.O. Pub. No. 214 are: 

1. Convert Zn to Z. 

2. With Z and ha (usually the approximate value taken from the sextant, without 
correction) enter the H.O. Pub. No. 214 star identification pages for the nearest whole 
degree of latitude, and extract the declination and meridian angle, t (given as H.A. in 
the table). If the declination is given in roman type, above the heavy line, it has the 
same name as the latitude. If the declination is given in italics, below the heavy line, 
it has the contrary name to that of the latitude. When interpolating between roman 
and italic declinations, consider the italic value negative, using the arithmetical sum as 
the algebraic difference needed for interpolation. Extract values to the nearest whole 
degree. . 

3. Convert t to LHA. 

4. Apply the longitude to LHA to find GHA, adding if in west longitude, and 
subtracting if in east longitude. 

5. Enter the Nautical Almanac with GMT, and determine GHAT. 

6. Subtract GHAT from GHA¥ to find SHA (since GHAy¥y=GHAT +SHA). 

7. With the approximate SHA and d enter the Nautical Almanac star list and 
identify the body, checking first the SHA and then the declination. Do not overlook 
the possibility of having observed a planet or a star not listed in the almanac. For 
a planet, check first the declination. If this is approximately correct, check the GHA. 
It is not necessary to find the SHA of a planet. 
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Ezample.—On May 31, 1958, the 0425 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°13‘6N, 
long. 140°41:7W. About this time the navigator observes an unknown star through 
a break in the clouds, as follows: GMT 13°24™46°, hs 15°01'5, Zn 232°. 

Required.—Identify the unknown celestial body, using H.O. Pub. No. 214. 


Solution.— 
May 31 
GMT 13524746" May 31 Zn 232° 
13" 83°31/2 Z N128°W 
24746" 6°12°5 ha 15° 
GHAYT 89°43!7 (subtract) d 16°S (from H.O. Pub. No. 214) 
GHA*x 193° t 52°W (from H.O. Pub. No. 214) 
SHAx 103° LHA 52° 
d 16°S  141°W 
Body Sabik GHA 193° 


Problems 


2210a. During morning twilight on June 3, 1958, the GMT 1825 (June 2) DR 
position of a ship is lat. 26°21°'4N, long. 157°10/4E. 

Required.—The approximate altitude and azimuth of each first magnitude star, 
and any planets, between altitudes 10° and 80°, using H.O. 2102-D. 


Answer .— 
Body ha Zn 
Venus 27° 092° 
Mars 47° 128° 
Fomalhaut 32° 160° 
Saturn 14° 237° 
Altair 59° 242° 
Vega 50° 301° 
Deneb 67° 334° 


2210b. At the time and place of problem 2210a an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its sextant altitude is 21°04‘1 and its azimuth 
is 044°. 

Required.—Identify the celestial body, using H.O. 2102-D. 

Answer.—Mirfak. 

2210c. The dead reckoning latitude of a ship is 25°06'4S. Two stars are observed 
in quick succession, as follows: 


Star ha Zn 
Antares 57° 100° 
Unidentified 52° 337° 


Required.—Identify the unknown celestial body, using H.O. 2102-D. 

Answer.— e Virginis. 

2213. On June 2, 1958, the 1725 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°27‘'3S, long. 
158°36/9E. About this time the navigator observes two unknown celestial bodies 
through breaks in the clouds, as follows: (1) GMT 6"24™15*, hs 16°04'9, Zn 334°; 
(2) GMT 6°25™53%, hs 30°38/1, Zn 071°. The second body appears to be of the first 
magnitude, with a bright but somewhat dimmer body above it and slightly to the right. 

Required.—Identify the unknown celestial bodies, using H.O. Pub. No. 214. 

Answers.—(1) Pollux, (2) Jupiter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PRACTICE OF MARINE NAVIGATION 


2301. Introduction.—In the preceding 22 chapters, the various elements of naviga- 
tion are discussed separately. In this chapter the interrelationship of the various parts 
is discussed. However, the most important element of successful navigation cannot be 
acquired from this book—nor from any book or instructor. The science of navigation 
can be taught, but the art of navigation must be acquired. Modern navigation 1s a 
blending of the two—a scientific art. The truly successful navigator is one who supple- 
ments his knowledge with judgment, utilizing every opportunity to improve his judg- 
ment through experience. Even with knowledge and judgment, the navigator cannot 
expect to be fully reliable unless he is alert, constantly evaluating the situation as it 
develops, avoiding dangerous situations before they arise, or recognizing them if they 
do occur, and always keeping ‘“‘ahead of the vessel.’”? The elements of successful 
navigation, then, are knowledge, judgment, and alertness. To the person possessing 
these, navigation can be a pleasure. A person who tries to navigate without them is at 
best a doubtful asset. He may be a menace to his vessel and shipmates. 

It is not wise to attempt to reduce navigation to a series of steps that can be followed 
mechanically. The methods and techniques to be used are those which are applicable 
to the type of vessel, the equipment available, the training and experience of the 
navigator and any assistants, the local situation, etc. The navigation of a small craft 
proceeding up the Choptank River, for instance, might be quite different from that of an 
ocean liner entering New York harbor. Both might differ from the navigation of a 
naval vessel approaching an assigned anchorage. It is important that a navigator 
make an “estimate of the situation” and use the methods and techniques that are best 
adapted to the conditions at hand. 

The discussion that follows is generally applicable to any vessel under average 
conditions, but is written primarily for an average ship which might be planning and 
executing an ocean voyage. 

2302. Advance preparation.—Before starting a voyage, the navigator should 
familiarize himself with his equipment and the conditions to be encountered. Any 
defective or questionable instruments should be repaired or replaced. The necessary 
charts and publications should be on hand. If the voyage is to extend beyond the time 
range of any publication, such as an almanac or tide tables, the volume for the next 
period should be included, or provision should be made to acquire it before the expira- 
tion date of the current volume. Charts and light lists should be checked to see that 
they have been corrected through the latest Notice to Mariners. 

When all equipment is on hand and in suitable condition, the navigator should 
study his charts and publications. He should determine which soundings are in feet, 
which in fathoms, and whether other units are used (app. L). It is good practice to 
underline or circle with a colored pencil the statement of units as given on each chart. 
The various notes on the chart should be read, and applicable ones marked. The latitude 
and longitude scales should be observed and the units noted. The channels, currents, 
shoals, aids to navigation, and natural landmarks should be studied so that the general 
arrangement is familiar. Useful natural ranges should be located and marked. Where 
needed, turning bearings, danger angles, and danger bearings should be determined. 
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The tides and currents to be encountered should be determined from the tables and 
charts. The advice and warnings given in coast pilots or sailing directions should be 
read and pertinent parts marked or copied out. The light list should be studied, and 
circles of visibility for the usual height of eye drawn in. Characteristics should be 
written on the chart, if not printed there, or in a notebook, to assist in identification. 
Useful radar targets, radiobeacons, loran rates, etc., should be noted if equipment to 
utilize them is available. If a danger sounding is useful, it should be drawn in. The 
bottom configuration should be studied for distinctive features that will prove helpful 
in locating the position of the vessel, or keeping it in safe water. If foreign charts 
are to be used, the symbols should be understood. 

The extent of the preliminary study depends somewhat upon the navigator’s 
previous knowledge of the area. But however familiar he may be with local conditions, 
the navigator should not overlook the need for checking his equipment to be sure it is 
complete and up-to-date, nor to refresh his memory regarding critical items of informa- 
tion. The prudent navigator leaves nothing to chance and assumes nothing that can be 
verified. | 

In pilot waters with limited maneuvering space, the desired track might well be 
plotted in advance, and the predicted time between buoys, turns, etc., determined. 
Where repeated runs are made over the same routes, the entire track may be plotted 
in ink. Courses, distances between lights, visibility circles, and other useful informa- 
tion might be prominently indicated. When this practice is followed, a positive routine 
should be set up to apply corrections and to bring these to the attention of all concerned. 

2303. Getting underway.—Shortly before the ship gets underway the necessary 
charts, publications, and plotting equipment should be placed on the chart table. A 
check should be made to be sure that all marks (except those permanently plotted in 
ink or colored pencil) relating to a previous voyage have been erased from the charts. 
The navigator’s binoculars should be checked to see that they are properly secured 
in their accustomed place on the bridge. The gyro compasses should be started suf- 
ficiently in advance to insure proper operation, and should then be compared with the 
repeaters and the magnetic compass on the bridge. A check should be made to see 
that the latest deviation tables are available, and that magnetic gear has not been left 
near the compass. Azimuth circles and peloruses should be in place and checked. 
The standard and emergency steering gear should be checked, as well as communication 
and signaling equipment. If practical, the mechanical log and electronic equipment 
such as radar, loran, radio direction finder, and echo sounder should be started and 
checked. The hand lead should be placed at a convenient location ready for immediate 
use. The anchor windlass should be tested. The sextant, chronometers, almanac, 
and tables should be checked to see that they are in their proper places. It is good 
practice for the navigator to prepare a check-off list to insure that nothing is over- 
looked. The checks should be made carefully by a responsible person. 

Before getting underway the navigator should see that all navigational personnel 
are at their assigned stations and that each understands his duties. It is good practice 
to acquaint each person with the general plan of operation, for an informed person is 
less likely to make mistakes, and more likely to detect mistakes made by others. 

2304. Leaving port.—In a harbor, the largest scale chart should be used because it 
shows the greatest amount of detail. The dead reckoning should be started as soon as 
the vessel steadies on its first course. If the desired track has not been plotted in 
advance, the dead reckoning is run ahead a short distance. In either event, the pre- 
dicted time of arrival at the next turning bearing, or of passing the next aid to naviga- 
tion:is recorded on the chart. Predicted times of arrival at various points are of great 
importance in interpreting the information received and in avoiding dangerous situa- 
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tions. It is good practice to use all available information, and not rely solely upon a 
single aid. A good position should be maintained at all times. Fog may set in rapidly 
and without warning, obscuring landmarks before a round of bearings can be observed. 
Lights should be timed and identified by their characteristics. At a distance, the color 
and shape of buoys may not be apparent. Sometimes a sailboat can be mistaken for a 
buoy. Buoys may be out of position. Bearings and ranges on fixed objects are 
better than on floating aids which do not remain at fixed points. Soundings should be 
taken continuously in the vicinity of shoal water. It is good practice to check the 
compass at convenient opportunities, as when on a range. Ranges are of great value 
for checking position or keeping on the desired track, and should be used whenever 
available. 

By skillful navigation, one may be able to save many miles of steaming. However, 
it is possible to allow insufficient margin of safety. The navigator should always keep 
in mind the possibility of failure of some item of equipment, unexpected fog, or the need 
for maneuvering room if another vessel approaches too close. He should remember, 
too, that in pilot waters currents may be strong and variable. 

A detailed record should be kept in a notebook. Entries should be made showing 
bearings and ranges, important soundings, all changes of course and speed, the times 
of passing important aids to navigation, and other pertinent information. The record 
should leave nothing in doubt, indicating whether bearings are true or by magnetic 
compass, whether soundings are in feet or fathoms, etc. This record is useful in 
preparing the ship’s log, providing guidance for future runs over the same area, establish- 
ing position if fog sets in, and in providing an acceptable record if the vessel experiences 
a mishap resulting in a later investigation. 

The chart, also, should present a neat and intelligible record of the passage. Course 
lines and lines of position should be drawn lightly and neatly, and should be no longer 
than needed. Labels should be used wherever they contribute to an understanding of 
the plot. They should be so placed and worded that no doubt is left as to their ap- 
plicability and meaning. If possible, lines and labels should not be drawn through 
chart symbols. 

Outside the harbor, if the course is parallel to the coast, there may be advantages in 
remaining close enough to utilize major aids to navigation and other landmarks. How- 
ever, a set toward the beach, particularly off the entrance to an estuary, can endanger 
the safety of a vessel. Many ships have grounded because a course was set too close 
to off-lying dangers. 

2305. Taking departure.— When a vessel reaches the open sea and is about to leave 
the land behind, a last accurate position is obtained by means of the landmarks avail- 
able. This process is called taking departure from the land. It marks the end of 
piloting and the beginning of the next phase of the navigation. The work of the navi- 
gator becomes less hurried, and fixes are obtained less frequently. Soundings become 
of less interest. The hand lead is secured. The position may be transferred from the 
chart to a plotting sheet. Courses and speeds will be maintained over relatively long 
periods. The sea routine begins. Even if the vessel is to follow the coast, it generally 
does so at such a distance that danger is some distance away, and navigation is an 
intermittent process rather than a continuous one. 

2306. Navigation at sea, like piloting, varies somewhat from vessel to vessel 
depending upon the equipment available and the individual preferences of the navigator. 
A daily routine, called the day’s work, is established by the navigator and carried out 
with such variations as dictated by circumstances. While details vary with the 
navigator, a typical minimum day’s work is: 

1. Plot of dead reckoning throughout the day. 
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2. Observation and reduction of celestial observations for a fix during morning 
twilight. 

3. Winding of chronometers and determination of chronometer error. 

4. Observation of the sun for a morning sun line (on or near the prime vertical if 
made at about the same time as 5). 

5. Azimuth of the sun for a compass check. This may be an amplitude observa- 
tion at sunrise, but is more commonly made at about the same time as a morning sun 
line observation. 

6. Observation of the sun at or near noon. This is crossed with a morning sun 
line, advanced, or with an observation of the moon or Venus to obtain a noon (ZT 1200) 
position. 

7. Computation of the day’s run (noon to noon, or midnight to midnight). 

8. Observation of the sun during the afternoon (on or near the prime vertical if 
made at about the same time as 9). This is primarily for use with the advanced noon 
sun line, or with a moon or Venus line, if the skies are overcast during evening twilight. 

9. Azimuth of the sun for a compass check. This is commonly made at about the 
same time as an afternoon sun observation, but may be an amplitude observation at 
sunset. 

10. Computation of the time of sunset, sunrise, and twilight, and preparation of 
a list of stars and any planets in favorable positions for observation during each twi- 
light period, with the approximate altitude and azimuth of each body. 

11. Observation and reduction of celestial observations for a fix during evening 
twilight. 

12. Computation of the time of moonrise and moonset (if required). 

13. Use of loran and any other available electronic aid on a regular schedule, as 
every hour. 

The list of celestial bodies available for observation is customarily prepared with 
the aid of a star finder such as H.O. 2012-D (art. 2210). This list is particularly 
helpful during evening twilight, when one desires to know where to look for the brightest 
stars or planets before the general pattern of stars becomes visible. Some navigators 
list or make a simple plot of the relative azimuths of the bodies, to assist in locating 
them. The brightest bodies may be visible at about the time of sunset, or even 
a little before. In general, it is good practice to observe the brightest bodies as 
they appear in the evening, while the horizon is clear and sharp, and the dimmest 
first in the morning, before they fade from view. Several observations should be made 
of each body, each sight being taken quickly to avoid eye fatigue. In general, it is 
better to use one good observation than to average several of questionable accuracy. 
At least five or six bodies should be observed. If the three most favorably situated ones 
provide a good fix, additional sights need not be reduced, but if doubt remains, in- 
formation for obtaining additional lines is available. It is better to observe bodies all 
around the horizon than in the same semicircle. Thus, three bodies separated by 120° 
are better than three separated by 60°, for in the former case any constant error in 
altitude will be neutralized. 

If a comparing watch is used, it should be compared with the chronometer or a 
time tick every time celestial observations are made. The index correction should be 
determined each time the sextant is used. If the horizon is used for this purpose, the 
measurement should be made before evening twilight observations and after morning 
twilight observations, while the horizon is sharp. If the horizon is not equally sharp 
in all directions, the best part should be used. 

When skies clear after a prolonged period of overcast, or when clouds threaten to 
obscure the heavens, additional observations should be made, if available. During 
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the day a series of sun lines might be obtained and advanced to a common time, or the 
moon or Venus might be available at a favorable azimuth. Sometimes observations 
can be made during the night, either by use of moonlight to illuminate the horizon, or 
by dark-adapting the eyes. At this time the moon, and bodies having an azimuth nearly 
the same as the moon, should be avoided because of the probability of false horizons 
on the illuminated water. 

Sights may be reduced by any reliable method. The one most widely used by 
mariners is H.O. Pub. No. 214, used in conjunction with the Nautical Almanac. Ifa 
check is needed, a good practice is to use a different method and a different almanac, so 
that mistakes will not be repeated. 

Before the development of modern sight reduction methods, celestial navigation 
was largely a matter of determining latitude by observation of bodies on or near the 
celestial meridian (including Polaris) and longitude by observation of bodies on or near 
the prime vertical. Longitude was computed by time sight. Frequently, this method 
of navigation was inconvenient. Often it produced misleading results, as when a 
north-south “longitude’’ line was used instead of the true line of position which might 
differ in direction by as much as 30° or more. Errors were introduced when an incor- 
rect longitude was used for solving a reduction to the meridian, or an incorrect latitude 
for solving a time sight of a body some distance from the prime vertical. The use of 
azimuth with a time sight was an improvement, but was not well adapted to observa- 
tions of celestial bodies near the celestial meridian. The modern navigator is freed 
from these restrictions. He is able to obtain a line of position extending in the correct 
direction almost any time a celestial body can be observed. He places no special 
significance upon latitude and longitude lines, and solves all sights by a common 
method of sight reduction. 

It is good practice to use a workbook for the various solutions made at sea. This 
provides a valuable record which may be of inestimable value in the future. Entries 
should be neat, orderly, and intelligible to another navigator. All original data and 
computations should be included. The use of standard work forms is recommended. 
Those given in appendix Q are slight modifications of forms developed at the United 
States Naval Academy and used widely at sea. They are considered adequate but, 
for sight reduction of celestial observations, there is merit in using a form which uses 
a single column, so that several sights can be reduced in parallel columns. The best 
form for anyone to use is one he thoroughly understands and finds logical and least 
confusing. If an alteration in a work form reduces the number of errors made, it is 
a desirable change. Because of the difference of opinion among marine navigators, and 
the tendency to follow mechanically an established form without fully understanding 
the principles involved, a work form standardized for all navigators is probably undesir- 
able, although such is widely used by air navigators, who use celestial navigation some- 
what intermittently. When one has established the work forms he desires to use, he 
can have a rubber stamp made, or have the forms reproduced by printing. The former 
is probably preferable because it permits use of a bound workbook. However, printed 
forms can be punched for retention in a looseleaf binder. 

At sea it is good practice to run the dead reckoning from fix to fix, determining 
set and drift of the current at each fix. The use of single lines of position and current 
to establish estimated positions is a matter of judgment. The ability to predict the 
difference between dead reckoning positions and fixes, which ability may be developed 
when the need is not apparent, can serve as a valuable asset when fixes are not available. 
In the U. S. Navy, the hest position available is recorded in the log at 0800, 1200, and 
2000. A typical plot of part of a day’s run at sea (omitting possible loran fixes) is 
shown in figure 2306. 
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It is good practice to compare the gyro repeaters with the steering magnetic 
compass each half hour and after each change of course at sea, to detect any discrepancy 
which may arise through malfunction. In making the comparison, one should not 
overlook changes in variation and deviation. The master gyro compass should be 
compared with its repeaters from time to time. 

One of the duties of the navigator is to inform the captain of the expected time 
of crossing time zone boundaries. The change of time is usually made at a convenient 
whole hour near the time of crossing a boundary, or during the night. Aboard some 
merchant ships the change is distributed equally through several watches, as 20 minutes 
during three consecutive watches. 

It is common practice for the captain to maintain a night order book. Standing 
orders such as the conditions under which the captain is to be called, and the admonition 
to keep a sharp lookout, are usually given on the inside front cover. The orders for 
each night, if any, are recorded in order, over the captain’s signature. They include 
items such as courses to be steered, speeds to be used, times and bearings of lights 
expected to be sighted, and any other pertinent navigational information. The 
navigator provides the captain with such information as he may require. 

2307. Landfall.—After a voyage at sea, the first contact with land is of considerable 
importance. The accuracy with which one predicts the time and place of sighting land 
depends upon the accuracy of navigation. If consistent loran fixes have been obtained 
at frequent intervals, and these positions are confirmed by a recent fix from celestial 
observations or other information, the prediction should be highly accurate. But if no 
fix has been available for several days, considerable doubt may surround the landfall. 

Often the approximate distance offshore, if not the position, can be determined 
by means of soundings. Along most of their coasts the continents have a continental 
shelf of relatively shoal water extending outward for a varying distance. A similar 
insular shelf extends outward from many island groups. At the outer edge, called the 
continental talus (or insular talus), a sharp increase in depth occurs. This is usually 
at about the 100-fathom curve. Therefore, the crossing of this curve is often quite 
abrupt, and gives information on the distance offshore. The position of this and other 
depth curves may be indicated on the chart. 

The place of making landfall has a definite relationship to the safety of the vessel, 
particularly in an area where shoaling is not uniform along the beach. For some time 
before making a landfall in such an area, it may be advisable to maintain both a dead 
reckoning and estimated position plot. The best obtainable position should be deter- 
mined. Methods which are acceptable a thousand miles from land may not provide 
sufficiently exact data when a landfall is expected. 

Only judgment, based upon existing circumstances, can determine the existence 
of a dangerous situation. If the water has shoaled to a dangerous degree, for instance, 
and the position of the vessel is seriously in doubt, one may have no recourse but to 
stand off or anchor and await daylight, improved visibility, or better information. 

When contact is made with land, the first step should be to identify the point of 
contact. The anticipated point of making contact should be of assistance, but one 
should be alert to the possibility of similarly appearing land at other points within a 
reasonable distance on each side. The position of the vessel relative to land might be 
established even before land is sighted. Soundings, radio bearings, and radar may be 
used for this purpose. 

2308. Entering port.—Before entering port, the navigator should have reliable 
information regarding the draft of his vessel. He should also have a reliable position 
relative to the land. Preparations for entering are similar to those for getting under- 
way. The tide and tidal current tables, light list, coast pilot or sailing directions, and 
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FIGURE 2308.—Typical plot in pilot waters. 
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charts should all be broken out and studied so that one is familiar with conditions to 
be encountered. The time of entering might be selected to take advantage of favorable 
currents, and to arrive at the assigned berth at slack water. One should have a mental 
picture of what to expect when approaching from seaward under the anticipated con- 
ditions of lighting and visibility. The characteristics of all aids to navigation by day 
or night, as appropriate, and fog signals should be known or immediately available. 
In entering a strange port the navigator should carefully select the most suitable aids 
to use, with substitutes if these prove inadequate, or if there is any doubt as to their 
identity. Useful ranges, natural or artificial, should be noted. Danger bearings and 
danger circles should be drawn in and labeled, if this has not already been done. A 
danger sounding should be selected and drawn on the chart, if needed. Any shoal 
areas, wrecks, areas of unusually swift current, etc., should be noted. 

The courses to be steered and the distance on each should be determined and 
recorded, or drawn and labeled on the chart. The identification of each turning point 
should be indicated. Definite courses should be steered, and changes made only 
when established positions indicate a departure from the planned track, or when 
necessitated by traffic. Course changes should occur at preselected points having 
definite identification. The position should not be permitted to be in doubt at any 
time, even in ports which are familiar to the navigator and considered easy to enter. 
Most avoidable groundings are caused by erroneous assumptions which should have 
been verified. The position should be checked frequently, using the most reliable 
information available. This may seem to be an unnecessary refinement, but in an 
emergency a position might be needed at a time when it cannot be obtained. When 
changes of course are ordered, it is good practice to indicate the amount and direction of 
change, or the new course, to avoid the possibility of having one’s attention diverted at 
the moment the order should be given to check the swing or steady on the new course. 
In general, course changes are best made when a given aid to navigation or other 
landmark is abeam, or when the ship is on a range. 

If it becomes necessary to pass between visible dangers without suitable marks for 
obtaining fixes, a track midway between dangers can be followed by eye more accurately 
than one closer to either side. If a vessel is to pass near reefs or shoals, it is sometimes 
possible to observe these from a position aloft, particularly if the sun is astern. 

The actual navigation while entering port is similar to that when leaving port. 
A typical plot in pilot waters is shown in figure 2308. The entering of pilot waters 
should be accompanied by a mental reorientation and an increased alertness. The use 
of a local pilot, unless this is a mandatory requirement, is @ matter which should be 
decided in each case. Whether or not a pilot is used, local harbor regulations should 
be followed, for the presence of a pilot does not relieve the master of his responsibility. 
One should not forget to note the time of entering the area where local or inland rules 
of the road apply. 

Speed in the vicinity of wharves, construction work, dredges, small boats, etc., 
should be carefully controlled to avoid damage to them. 

If the vessel anchors, the anchorage should be selected carefully, considering local 
regulations as well as suitability and safety, including the holding qualities of the bot- 
tom. If there is any doubt as to the depth of water, a boat might be sent in ahead to 
take soundings. If space is limited, the approach to the anchorage should be planned 
and executed carefully. As soon as the anchor is let go, the position should be de- 
termined accurately, preferably by horizontal sextant angles. Bearings of a number 
of prominent landmarks and lights should be measured and recorded, as a guide in 
determining whether or not the vessel drags anchor. 
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2309. Fog.—During periods of reduced visibility, the navigator’s work is more 
difficult. At sea he is prevented from making celestial observations. Even when the 
fog is so shallow that celestial bodies are visible, the horizon is not available as a refer- 
ence. An artificial-horizon sextant may prove of some value at such a time, but unless 
the sea is almost a flat calm, the results are likely to be less reliable than the dead reckon- 
ing. Radio aids to navigation are affected little by fog. Unless the vessel is ap- 
proaching land, there is generally no cause for concern regarding the navigation, the 
principal danger being one of collision with other vessels. Usually the navigator merely 
waits for the fog to lift. 

When a coast is approached, however, a wait maybe impractical. The safety of 
the vessel requires reliable positional information. Along a coast where the shoaling 
is gradual, the echo sounder or sounding machine can be of great assistance in indicating 
the distance off. But along a coast having abrupt shoaling, the first indication of 
shallow water may be obtained so close to the beach that action to avoid grounding is 
not possible. If radio aids such as loran, radio direction finder, and radar are available, 
they can provide useful information. If the vessel is near enough to a shore with steep 
cliffs, the echo of the vessel’s whistle may provide indication of the distance off. 

The decision of whether to enter a fogbound harbor should be made carefully. 
Once committed to the channel, the vessel may have no alternative but to continue on 
to the anchorage or wharf, for in some areas there is not room to turn back, and anchor- 
ing is unsafe. It is sometimes wiser to stand off or anchor for a few hours than to risk 
danger of grounding or collision. 

If the decision is made to enter, one should be prepared for any reasonable eventu- 
ality. The proximity of danger and the presence of currents make necessary the main- 
tenance of a good position at all times. Fog limits the number of objects that can be 
used for fixing position, and destroys the overall view of the area. The radio direction 
finder and radar, both shipborne and shore-based, have done much to reduce the hazard 
due to fog, but they have not eliminated it. The need for special precautions and 
increased vigilance is still present. 

During periods of reduced visibility the practice of steering exact courses, with 
precise changes at definite points, is of great assistance in pilot waters. If the vessel 
is following a channel, each buoy should be located successively. If the fog is dense, 
this requires careful steering and attention to all details, such as indications of current, 
changes of wind, etc. If a single buoy is missed, consideration should be given to an- 
choring and waiting for improved visibility. 

With the possible exception of radar, the most important navigational aid during 
fog in pilot waters is the echo sounder, sounding machine, or hand lead. Continuous 
soundings, compared with the chart, can provide valuable information on the position 
and safety of the vessel. The decision as to whether to plot a line of soundings on trans- 
parent material, or along the edge of a piece of paper, and compare this with the chart is 
a matter of judgment. In general, the procedure is valuable when approaching & 
harbor or proceeding in an open part of a large bay, but in a channel or other restricted 
waters the method is not needed and might prove distracting. 

During fog one should keep a sharp lookout for any objects that might appear 
momentarily through thin places in the fog. It is well to have a lookout stationed 
aloft, and another in the bow, for the visibility may vary with height. 

The lookouts and all persons on the bridge should listen intently for fog signals. 
As soon as such a signal is heard, an effort should be made to identify its source and 
determine its bearing. However, experience in the use of sound signals indicates that 
they are not wholly reliable. In particular, relative intensity of a sound is not a reliable 
indication of its distance, or whether the distance is increasing or decreasing. A signal 
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may be totally inaudible in certain areas close to its source. Neither is its apparent 
direction always a correct indication of its actual direction. A fog signal may not be 
in operation when fog is present a short distance from a station but is unobserved from 
it. Transmission of sound through water is subject to uncertainties due principally to 
differences in density in different parts of the sea, causing the sound to be deflected. 

It is well to remember that at reduced speed the relative effect of current is cor- 
respondingly greater, since the effect of current is proportional to time, not to the 
speed of the vessel. : 

2310. Navigation of small craft.—In principle, the navigation of small craft is 
the same as that of a large ship, but because of the shallower draft, greater maneuver- 
ability, and possible limitations of equipment of small craft, there are important dif- 
ferences. Small craft spend most of their time within sight of land, where navigation is 
largely a matter of piloting. They generally skirt the beach close enough to be able 
to reach safety in case of storm or fog, and since most of them are used primarily for 
pleasure, there is a natural tendency for the navigation to be a less continuous process 
than in larger craft. 

The equipment carried and the type of navigation employed depend primarily upon 
the use of the craft and the preference of the user. Ifa rowboat, canoe, or small sailboat 
is to be used only close to the shore in good weather, ‘‘seaman’s eye”’ might be sufficient 
for all navigational purposes. But if there is any possibility of the craft being out in a 
fog, or proceeding to greater distances from shore, fog-signalling apparatus, a compass, 
and some means of taking soundings should be carried. 

A wide variety of equipment is available for yachts, and from this, suitable items 
can be selected. A minimum list should include a compass, pelorus, charts, plotting 
equipment (many types are available), means for determining speed or distance, log 
book, tide and tidal current tables, light list, coast pilot or sailing directions, hand lead, 
binoculars, flashlight, and fog-signal apparatus. A barometer and thermometer are 
useful. 

Several items of electronic equipment, some of which are relatively inexpensive, 
are available for use in small craft, to aid in navigation and increase safety. The 
principal item of radio equipment, from the standpoint of safety, is a marine radio- 
telephone, which in addition to providing normal communication to other boats and 
the shore, permits the boat carrying it to call for help in distress, and assists in the loca- 
tion of the distressed vessel. The radio direction finder is a simple device requiring little 
power, an important factor on small craft. A multiband direction finder may be used 
as a second receiver in the broadcast and radiotelephone bands. Portable broadcast 
receivers permit reception of weather information on even the smallest boats. For 
larger craft, where ample power is available, radar and loran may be good investments. 
In addition, every small craft should ¢arry a corner reflector (art. 1209), so as more 
readily to reflect radar signals. In an emergency a metal bucket might be of some 
value as a reflector. | 

If the craft is to proceed out of sight of land for more than short intervals, celestial 
navigation equipment should be carried. This includes & sextant, an accurate time- 
piece, an almanac, sight reduction tables, and perhaps a star finder. If there is doubt 
as to advisability of including some item of equipment, the safer decision is to include it. 
It is better to have unused equipment than to risk danger of becoming lost because of 
lack of needed equipment. | 

The practice of navigation in small craft varies even more widely than the equip- 
ment carried. The variation extends from complete navigation similar to that of a 
large ocean steamer to no navigation other than by eye. The completeness of the navi- 
gation should fit the circumstances. There is an understandable tendency among small 
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craft navigators of limited experience to underestimate the need for thorough and 
complete navigation. In general, it is good practice for the navigator of a small craft 
to establish the routine of always following definite courses from buoy to buoy or from 
landmark to landmark, so that the sudden onset of low visibility will not find him unable 
to proceed to safety without delay. He should change course at established points. 
maintain knowledge of his position at all times, and have reliable information on the 
deviation of his compass. There is a place in small craft navigation for a complete, 
accurate, neat plot. Where this is impractical because of heavy weather or limited 
plotting space, a careful log and dead reckoning by table 3 should be substituted. 

The accounts given in yachting magazines, and the large number of calls for assist- 
ance received by the Coast Guard, indicate an inadequacy of the navigation of many 
small craft. Part of this is due to a lack of appreciation of the need for careful naviga- 
tion. Much of it is due to lack of knowledge on the part of the small craft owner. 
The decision to omit some part of navigation should stem from knowledge, not ignorance. 
To the adequately informed, navigation can be part of the pleasure of yachting. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SUBMARINE NAVIGATION 


2401. Introduction.—Submarines deserve special consideration, from a navigational 
viewpoint, because of their inherent or self-imposed limitations. Somewhat different 
techniques are used in each of four operating conditions, which will be considered 
separately. These are: (1) surfaced, (2) submerged by day and surfaced by night, 
(3) submerged at periscope depth, and (4) totally submerged. 

2402. Surfaced.—The navigation of a submarine on the surface is essentially the 
same as that of other vessels, but there are some special considerations. The amount 
and type of equipment available is limited somewhat by space. Most of it is housed 
inside the hull, where it can be available for use when the vessel is submerged. 

Careful dead reckoning by hand plot is important because of the lesser accuracy of 
mechanical equipment for this purpose. Speed or distance is measured as in other 
vessels. Direction measurement is dependent largely upon the gyro compass, because 
of the difficulty of adequately adjusting a magnetic compass heavily shielded by a steel 
hull. The areas of weak horizontal intensity of the earth’s field, in which the magnetic 
compass is unreliable (art. 2513), are larger for submarines than for other vessels. 
Normally, leeway is negligible. 

Piloting of submarines on the surface is carried on as in other vessels. However, 
the amount of exposed equipment is somewhat limited, as is the space for plotting and 
chart stowage. Because of the low height of eye, aids to navigation are not visible as 
far away as in other vessels of like size. At ten feet above the surface the horizon is 
only 3.6 miles away, while at 50 feet it is 8.1 miles distant. This may be an advantage 
when picking up a dark buoy, which may be more conspicuous against the background 
of a bright sky than against the darker water. 

Electronic navigation is available to the submarines equipped to use it, but again 
space limitations are a consideration. Most submarines are equipped with radar, 
radio direction finders, and loran, as well as sonar and echo-sounding equipment. The 
low antenna height restricts the range at which signals can be received in some cases, 
particularly with radar. 

With most of its hull under water, a submarine generally offers a steady platform 
for making celestial observations. However, if there is much of 8 sea, difficulty may 
be experienced in keeping the sextant mirrors dry, because the ship tends to go through 
the waves instead of riding over them. Because of the low height of eye, the state of 
the sea is an important consideration, and a correction for wave height (art. 1608) may 
be justified. If the sea is calm, excessive and somewhat unpredictable refraction may 
be encountered, particularly for heights of eye below about six feet. 

2403. Submerged by day and surfaced by night.—This condition is not unusual 
during war patrols. By day the ship proceeds largely by dead reckoning, which be- 
comes of even greater importance than on the surface, where ample means of checking 
its accuracy are usually available. Below the surface, where the ship is not buffeted 
by waves and wind, a steady course can be steered. The steadiness increases the re- 
liability of the gyro compass. Speed is determined by log or shaft revolutions. If the 
latter is being used, it is well to remember that when the submarine is proceeding near 
the bottom, its actual speed may be somewhat less than indicated. Dead reckoning 
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should be kept up-to-date by a careful hand plot. The mechanical equipment for this 
purpose provides a useful check, but is less accurate. Doppler or inertial navigation 
(art. 809) may prove useful in submarines. The ship’s inertial navigation system 
(SINS) is particularly promising. 

Because of the very slow speeds normally used by submarines dependent upon 
batteries, current is an important consideration. Its drift may equal or even exceed 
the speed of the ship through the water. Pilot charts give helpful information on sur- 
face currents, but both the set and drift of the current below the surface may differ 
considerably. In relatively shallow water the drift may be greater for a short distance 
below the surface, but generally the drift decreases with depth. Near the bottom, 
the drift is noticeably reduced by friction. All available knowledge of subsurface 
currents should be used, but information on the subject is far from complete. A device 
called the geomagnetic electrokinetograph, or GEK, has been successfully used to 
determine ocean currents by a surface vessel towing two electrodes. If this device can 
be further perfected and adapted for use by submerged submarines, it will remove one 
of the principal uncertainties of underwater navigation. 

It may not be advisable to take echo soundings because of the danger of revealing 
one’s presence, but when they can be obtained, allowance should be made for the 
depth of the submarine below the surface. 

Determination of sunset and the end of evening twilight has added significance to 
the crew of a submerged submarine in & war zone. In enemy waters it may not be 
safe to surface until full darkness has set in. By this time the visible horizon is gone, 
but if the sky is clear, there is no shortage of celestial bodies. If the moon is available, 
it may provide enough illumination to permit reasonably accurate altitude observations. 
However, false horizons frequently appear below a bright moon, and better results can 
usually be obtained by making back sights (art. 1633) of bodies near the moon’s azimuth. 

Some experiments have been made with night vision and star observations on a 
dark night. By thoroughly adapting their eyes to darkness and looking a little above 
or below the image of the body on the horizon, some navigators have reported accept- 
able results, using a relatively large number of observations. Most navigators using 
the method prefer a six-power telescope, as from a pair of binoculars, but others use no 
magnification and keep both eyes open. 

When using this method, it is particularly desirable to observe stars all around the 
horizon, so that any constant error in estimating the position of the horizon will have 
minimum effect. When taking such observations, it is essential that nothing be done 
to disturb the dark-adaptation of the eyes, which must operate at peak performance. 
The observer and the assistant timing the observations should stand back to back. 
The timer’s flashlight should be shielded so as to give a minimum of light needed for 
reading the watch. When the time has been noted and written down, the light should 
be turned off. The observer then hands the sextant to the assistant, who again faces 
away, turns on his light, and reads and records the sextant altitude. He then turns 
off the light, hands the sextant back to the observer, and the routine is repeated for the 
next observation. A dim red or blue light is preferable, and safer in a war zone. It 
is good practice to take and time several observations of each body, alternately in- 
creasing and decreasing the altitude setting of the sextant. If the results are plotted 
on cross-section paper, using altitude versus time, it should be possible to determine the 
best shots for solution. 

In fairing a line through the plotted points, it may be helpful to know the correct 
direction of the line. One way of determining this direction is by means of H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. Since At is the unit change in altitude (to two decimal places), 15 X At is the 
change for 15 minutes of arc (one minute of time). However, this result is for a sta- 
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tionary observer. To correct for his motion, multiply the distance run in one minute 
by the cosine of the relative azimuth of the body. If the body is forward of the beam, 
add the correction to 15 X At if the body is rising, and subtract it if setting. For a 
body abaft the beam, reverse these signs. Having determined the change in altitude 
in one minute, draw a line at the slope indicated and move it parallel to itself until it 
best fits the plotted points. In fitting the line to the points, it is usually good practice 
to ignore the inconsistent shots. If At is changing rapidly, the change of altitude with 
time is not satisfactorily represented by a straight line, and should be plotted as a curve. 
This is most apparent for a body near the meridian, particularly one at a high altitude. 
Once the line is located, any point on it can be taken as the observation, whether or not 
it coincides with a plotted point, as long as the corresponding time is used. Thus, any 
convenient time or altitude might be selected. 

Bubble or pendulum sextants (art. 1513) usually do not produce satisfactory 
results aboard ship because of the large acceleration errors produced by the motions 
of the vessel. However, it is desirable for a submarine to be provided with an 
artificial-horizon sextant, for there may be occasions when it affords the only available 
method of determining position, and the results may be of usable accuracy. With a 
reasonably smooth sea and a large number of observations, quite satisfactory results 
can be obtained. Since this instrument does not depend upon a visible horizon, the 
number of observations that can be obtained is limited only by the number of naviga- 
tional bodies visible, and the time available to the observer. The assumed positions for 
the various sights should all be advanced or retired to a common time before the lines 
of positions are plotted, so that no confusion can result from the presence of the addi- 
tional lines on the chart. For correction of artificial-horizon sextant altitudes, see 
article 1625. In using an artificial-horizon sextant, it may be desirable to make a num- 
ber of observations of each body and plot them as explained above. Since acceleration 
error is due mostly to rolling, better observations can often be made over the bow or 
stern. If conditions warrant, the ship should be headed directly toward or away from 
each body as it is observed. 

Whatever the method of observation, practice and some ingenuity are needed for 
best results. 

2404. Submerged at periscope depth.— At periscope depth the view is seriously 
restricted, but not entirely lost. Reasonably accurate bearings of landmarks can be 
obtained through the periscope. Electronic navigation is available if an antenna can 
be surfaced, or, in some cases, kept submerged near the surface. 

When the sun passes within a few degrees of the zenith, a number of azimuths can 
sometimes be measured by periscope before and after meridian transit. In using this 
information, it should be remembered that azimuth lines are great circles. Plot the 
geographical position at the time of each observation, and advance or retire it for the 
ship’s run, so that all sights are for a common time. Apply the conversion angle cor- 
rection from table 1 as for radio bearings, and plot the azimuth lines from the adjusted 
positions. Reasonably accurate results have been reported with this method when 
within about 400 miles of the geographical position of the sun. It can be used at 
greater distances if accurate azimuths can be obtained. The method requires a good 
level and cross-level of the periscope, and practice. For best results plot the azimuths 
against time on cross-section paper. Fair a curve through the plotted points, ignoring 
inconsistent observations. The points to use for plotting the azimuth lines on the 
chart or plotting sheet are taken at uniform intervals along the curve. If plotting is 
done on a gnomonic chart, conversion angle is not applied. However, because of 
the very small scale of these charts, plotting must be done carefully if accurate results 
are to be obtained. Lambert conformal charts can be used, but with some loss of 
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accuracy. The method can be used for similar observations of the moon, planets, and 
stars, if observations of these bodies can be made and the bodies identified. If a 
single body is used, the best times are just before and just after meridian transit, when 
the azimuth changes most rapidly and the ship is nearest the geographical position of 
the body. The principal limitation of the method is the accuracy with which azimuths 
can be observed. Unless the sea is almost a flat calm, the distance limitations are 
severe, and considerable skill is needed for good results under any conditions. 

Some success has been obtained with altitude observations by means of the per- 
iscope, but this is difficult at best, and is limited to low altitudes. At low-power 
magnification, altitudes as high as 25° can be measured, but at high power the method 
is limited to about 7°. For good results the periscope should be accurately in the vertical, 
and steady. One method of obtaining the altitude is by counting the graduations of 
the vertical scale between the horizon and the body. Some navigators prefer the 
use of the periscope stadimeter, which may give satisfactory results in either of two 
ways. First, it may be offset so that the zero line of its vertical scale coincides with a 
selected line (as at 5° or 6°) of the periscope field. This causes a false horizon to appear 
at the selected periscope field line. As a body appears to cross this false horizon, 
it is at the selected altitude. A variation of this method is to offset the stadimeter 
zero line until the false horizon appears at the body, when the amount of the offset is 
the altitude. The second way of using the stadimeter is to read the distance correspond- 
ing to some arbitrarily-chosen height. This height divided by the corresponding dis- 
tance is the tangent of the altitude, which can be found in table 31. Better results 
might be obtained by noting the moment at which the lower or upper limb of the sun 
or moon is tangent to the horizon (or a planet or star crosses the horizon), and using 
the altitude as 0°00‘0, than by attempting to measure a low altitude through the 
periscope. Correction of low-altitude observations is explained in article 1632. 

Solution of low-altitude observations can be made by virtually any method, 
including H.O. Pub. No. 214. Low-altitude sight reduction is discussed in article 
2010. 

2405. Totally submerged.—The navigation of a totally-submerged submarine is a 
problem which has not been fully solved. Some of the methods being developed or in 
use cannot be discussed because of security limitations. However, the following infor- 
mation should serve as a useful guide. 

Dead reckoning, the basic form of navigation under virtually any conditions, 1s 
of increased importance to the totally-submerged submarine. Submerged dead 
reckoning is discussed in article 2403. 

Soundings can be used to help establish position in an area where a reliable chart 
of the bottom configuration is available, if allowance is made for the depth of the 
submarine below the surface. Sonar (art. 1108) can sometimes be useful in avoiding 
obstacles or even in locating position when there are identifiable, charted targets. 
Both sofar and rafos (art. 1313) can be used when available. 

Electronic navigation has limited application unless an antenna is above water. 
However, very low frequency signals penetrate sea water to some extent, and if the 
submerged antenna can be placed close to the surface, usable signals can sometimes be 
obtained at great distances. These frequencies are little used for navigational informa- 
tion, but increased requirements for navigation below the surface will undoubtedly 
result in additional development in this part of the spectrum. 

A useful method of submerged navigation might be based upon measurement of 
any quantity that varies from place to place in a known pattern, such as gravity or 
some element of the earth’s magnetism, some form of radiation, or even water temper- 
ature or salinity. The use of such a method would require an instrument to provide 
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sufficiently accurate measurements, and an accurate chart showing the pattern at the 
time of observation. This would be similar to using bottom contours. Since a method 
of this type might often provide lines of position only, two or more methods may be 
needed to establish a fix. 

Celestial navigation is not used by a totally-submerged submarine. 

The navigation of a submarine which remains below the surface for long periods, 
with nothing extending above water, presents a challenge that is partly met by making 
full use of every item of applicable information, and applying a generous amount of 
judgment and common sense. 


CHAPTER XXV 
POLAR NAVIGATION 


Polar Regions 


2501. Introduction.—No single definition of the limits of the polar regions satisfies 
the needs of all who are interested in these areas. Astronomically, the parallels of lati- 
tude at which the sun becomes circumpolar (the arctic and antarctic circles at about 
latitude 67°5) are considered the lower limits. Meteorologically, the limits are irregular 
lines which, in the arctic, coincides approximately with the tree line. For general 
purposes, the navigator may consider polar regions as extending from the geographical 
poles of the earth to latitude 70° (in the arctic coinciding approximately with the 
northern coast of Alaska), with transitional sub-polar regions extending for an addi- 
tional 10° (in the northern hemisphere extending to the southern tip of Greenland). 

This chapter deals primarily with marine navigation in high latitudes. Information 
relating to navigation ashore is given in chapter XXVII. 

2502. Polar geography.—The north polar region, the arctic, consists of an elongated 
central water area a little smaller than the United States, almost completely sur- 
rounded by land (fig. 2502a). Some of this land is high and rugged with permanent 
ice caps, but part of it is low and marshy when thawed. Underlying permafrost, 
permanently-frozen ground, prevents adequate drainage, resulting in large numbers 
of lakes and ponds and extensive areas of muskeg, soft spongy ground with character- 
istic growths of certain types of moss and tufts of grass or sedge. There are also large 
areas of tundra, low treeless plains with vegetation consisting of mosses, lichens, shrubs, 
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Figure 2502a.—The north polar region, or arctic. 
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Figure 2502b.—The south polar region, or antarctic. 


willows, etc., and usually having an underlying layer of permafrost. The northernmost 
point of land is Kap Morris Jesup, Greenland, about 380 nautical miles from the pole. 

The central part of the Arctic Ocean, as the body of water is called, is a basin of 
about 12,000 feet average depth. However, the bottom is not level, having a number of 
seamounts and deeps. The greatest depth is probably a little more than 16,000 
feet. At the north pole the depth is 14,150 feet. Surrounding the polar basin is an 
extensive continental shelf, broken only in the area between Greenland and Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen). The many islands of the Canadian archipelago are on this shelf. The 
Greenland Sea, east of Greenland; Baffin Bay, west of Greenland; and the Bering Sea, 
north of the Aleutians, each has its independent basin. In a sense, the Arctic Ocean 
is an arm of the Atlantic, as shown in figure 2502a. 

The south polar region, the antarctic, is in marked contrast to the arctic in physio- 
graphical features. Here a high, mountainous land mass about twice the area of the 
United States is surrounded by water (fig. 2502b). An extensive polar plateau covered 
with snow and ice is about 10,000 feet high. There are several mountain ranges with 
peaks rising to heights of more than 13,000 feet. The average height of Antarctica 
is about 6,000 feet, which is higher than any other continent. The height at the south 
pole is about 9,500 feet. The barrier presented by land and tremendous ice shelves 
500 to 1,000 feet thick prevent ships from reaching very high latitudes. Much of 
the coast of Antarctica is high and rugged, with few good harbors or anchorages. 

2503. Navigation in polar regions.—Special techniques have been developed to 
adapt navigation to the unique conditions of polar regions. These conditions are 
largely the result of (1) high latitude, and (2) meteorological factors. 

2504. High-latitude effects.—Much of the thinking of the marine navigator is 
in terms of the “rectangular” world of the Mercator projection, on which the meridians 
are equally-spaced, vertical lines perpendicular to the horizontal parallels of latitude. 
Directions are measured relative to the meridians, and are maintained by means of a 
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magnetic or gyro compass. A straight line on the chart is a rhumb line, the line used for 
ordinary purposes of navigation. Celestial bodies rise above the eastern horizon, climb 
to a maximum altitude often high in the sky as they cross the celestial meridian, and 
set below the western horizon. By this motion the sun divides the day naturally into 
two roughly equal periods of daylight and darkness, separated by relatively short 
transitional periods of twilight. The hour of the day is associated with this daily 
motion of the sun. 

In polar regions conditions are different. Meridians all converge at the poles, 
which are centers of series of concentric circles constituting the parallels of latitude. 
The rapid convergence of the meridians render the usual convention of direction in- 
adequate for some purposes. A rhumb line is a curve which differs noticeably from a 
great circle, even for short distances. Even visual bearings cannot adequately be 
represented as rhumb lines. At the pole all directions are south or north, depending 
upon the pole. Direction in the usual sense is replaced by longitude. 

At the pole the zenith and celestial pole coincide. Hence, the celestial horizon 
and celestial equator also coincide, and declination and computed altitude are the same. 
Therefore, celestial bodies change computed altitude only by changing declination. 
Stars circle the sky without noticeable change in altitude. Planets rise and set once 
each sidereal period (12 years for Jupiter, 30 years for Saturn). At the north pole 
the sun rises about March 21, slowly spirals to a maximum altitude of about 23°27’ 
near June 21, as slowly spirals downward to the horizon about September 23, and then 
disappears for another six months. At the south pole a similar cycle takes place but 
during the opposite time of year. It requires about 32 hours for the sun to cross the 
horizon, during which time it circles the sky 1% times. The twilight periods following 
sunset and preceding sunrise last for several weeks. The moon rises and sets about 
once each month. Half the sky is always visible and the other half is never seen. 

The long polar night is not wholly dark. The full moon at this time rises relatively 
high in the sky. Light from the aurora borealis in the arctic and the aurora australis 
in the antarctic is often quite bright, occasionally exceeding that of the full moon. 
Even the planets and stars contribute an appreciable amount of light in this area where 
& snow cover provides an excellent reflecting surface. 

All time zones, like all meridians, meet at the poles. Local time does not have its 
usual significance, since the hour of the day bears no relation to periods of light and 
darkness or to altitude of celestial bodies. 

2505. Meteorological effects.—Polar regions are cold, but the temperature at sea 
is not as extreme as inland. The average winter temperature over the Arctic Ocean 
is (—) 30°F to (—) 40°F, with an extreme low value near (—) 60°F. Colder tempera- 
tures have been recorded in Yellowstone National Park. During the summer the 
temperature remains above freezing over the ocean. Inland, extreme values are some- 
times reached. At least one point on the arctic circle has experienced a temperature 
of 100° F. Few points on the antarctic continent have recorded temperatures above 
freezing, and the interior is probably the coldest part of the world. 

Fog and clouds are common in polar regions, yet there is less precipitation than 
in some desert regions, since the cold air has small capacity for holding moisture. 
Very cold air over open water sometimes produces steaming of the surface, occasionally 
to a height of several hundred feet. This is called frost smoke or sea smoke (fig. 
2505). When there is no fog or frost smoke, the visibility is often excellent. 
Sounds can sometimes be heard at great distances. 

Sharp discontinuities or inversions in the temperature lapse rate sometimes produce 
a variety of mirages and extreme values of refraction. The sun has been known to rise 
several days before it was expected in the spring. False horizons are not uncommon. 
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free in summer. 


1ce- 


The belt of water surrounding Antarctica has been characterized as the 
stormiest in the world, being an area of high winds and high seas. 


not encountered over the Arctic Ocean. 
When snow obliterates surface features, and the sky is covered with a uniform 


In the polar and sub-polar regions the principal hazard to ships is ice, both that 
layer of cirrostratus or altostratus clouds, so that there are no shadows, the horizon 


Strong winds are common in the sub-arctic and in both the antarctic and sub- 
formed at sea and land ice which has flowed into the sea in the form of glaciers. 


low land areas are 
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This is called arctic (or antarctic) 


It is particularly prevalent in northern Alaska during late winter and early 
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FiGuRE 2505.— Frost smoke. 
The surface currents depend largely upon the winds, and are 


Landmarks cannot be distinguished, and with complete lack of 


2506. Miscellaneous.—The cold surface water of the Arctic Ocean flows outward 
between Greenland and Svalbard and is replaced by warmer subsurface water 


from the Atlantic. 


established currents flowing with considerable consistency throughout the year. 


disappears and earth and sky blend together, forming an unbroken expanse of white, 
generally quite weak in the Arctic Ocean. However, there are a number of well- 


without features. 
contrast, distance is virtually impossible to estimate. 


whiteout. 
spring. 
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general circulation in the arctic is clockwise on the American side and around islands, 
and counterclockwise on the Asian side. Tidal ranges in this area are generally small. 
In the restricted waters of the upper Canadian-Greenland area both tides and currents 
vary considerably from place to place. In the Baffin Bay-Davis Strait area the cur- 
rents are strong and the tides are high, with a great difference between springs and 
neaps. In the antarctic, currents are strong, and the general circulation offshore is 
eastward or clockwise around the continent. Close to the shore, a weaker westerly or 
counterclockwise current may be encountered, but there are many local variations. 

Since both magnetic poles ‘are situated within the polar regions, the horizontal 
intensity of the earth’s magnetic field is so low that the magnetic compass is of reduced 
value, and even useless in some areas. The magnetic storms centered in the auroral 
zones (art. 2526) disrupt radio communications and alter magnetic compass errors. 
The frozen ground in polar regions is a poor conductor of electricity, another factor 
adversely affecting radio wave propagation. 

2507. Summary of conditions in polar regions.—The more prominent character- 
istic features associated with large portions of the polar regions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. High latitude. 
2. Rapid convergence of meridians. : 
3. Nearly-horizontal diurnal motion of celestial bodies. 
4. Long periods of daylight, twilight, and semidarkness. 
5. Low mean temperatures. 
6. Short, cool summers and long, cold winters. 
7. High wind-chill factor. 
8. Low evaporation rate. 
9. Scant precipitation. 
10. Dry air (low absolute humidity). 
11. Excellent sound-transmitting conditions. 
12. Periods of excellent visibility. 
13. Extensive fog and clouds. 
14. Large number and variety of mirages. 
15. Extreme refraction and false horizons. 
16. Winter freezing of rivers, lakes, and part of the sea. 
17. Areas of permanent land and sea ice. 
18. Areas of permanently-frozen ground. 
19. Large areas of tundra (arctic). 
20. Large areas of poor drainage, with many lakes and ponds (arctic). 
21. Large areas of muskeg (a grassy marsh when thawed) (arctic). 
22. Extensive auroral activity. , 
23. Large areas of low horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field. 
24. Intense magnetic storms. 
25. Uncertain radio wave propagation. 
26. Strong winds (antarctic). 
27. Frequent blizzards (antarctic). 
28. Large quantities of blowing snow. 


Charts 


2508. Projections.—In polar regions, as elsewhere, the chart is an important item 
of navigational equipment. The projections used for polar charts are considered in 
articles 321 and 322. 
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For ordinary navigation the Mercator projection has long been the overwhelming 
favorite of marine navigators, primarily because a rhumb line appears as a straight line 
on this projection. Even in high latitudes the mariner has exhibited an understandable 
partiality for Mercator charts, and these have been used virtually everywhere that ships 
have gone. 

However, as the latitude increases, the superiority of the Mercator projection 
decreases, primarily because the value of the rhumb line becomes progressively less. 
At latitudes greater than 60° the decrease in utility begins to be noticeable, and beyond 
latitude 70° it becomes troublesome. In the clear polar atmosphere, visual bearings are 
observed at great distances, sometimes 50 miles or more. The use of a rhumb line to 
represent a bearing line introduces an error at any latitude, but at high latitudes this 
error becomes excessive. 

Another objection to Mercator charts at high latitudes is the increasing rate of 
change of scale over a single chart. This results in distortion in the shape of land masses 
and errors in measuring distances. 

At some latitude the disadvantages of the Mercator projection outweigh its 
advantages. The latitude at which this occurs depends upon the physical features of 
the area, the configuration and orientation of land and water areas, the nature of the 
operation, and, mostly, upon the previous experience and personal preference of the 
mariner. Because of differences of opinion in this matter, a transitional zone exists 
in which several projections may be encountered. The wise high-latitude navigator 
is prepared to use any of them, since coverage of his operating area may not be adequate 
on his favorite projection. 

2509. Adequacy.—Charts of most polar areas are generally inferior to those of 
other regions in at least three respects: 

1. Lack of detal. Polar regions have not been surveyed with the thoroughness 
needed to provide charts of the accustomed detail. Relatively few soundings are 
available and many of the coastal features are shown by their general outlines only. 
Large areas are perennially covered by ice, which presents a changing appearance as 
the amount, position, and the character of the ice change. Heavy covers of ice and 
snow prevent accurate determination of surface features of the earth beneath. Added 
to this is the similarity between adjacent land features where the hundreds of points 
and fiords in a rugged area or the extensive areas of treeless, flat coastal land in another 
look strikingly alike. The thousands of shallow lakes and ponds along a flat coastal 
plain lack distinctive features. 

2. Inaccuracy. Polar charts are based upon incomplete surveys and reports of 
those who have been in the areas. These reports are less reliable than in other areas 
because icebergs are sometimes mistaken for islands, ice-covered islands are mistaken 
for grounded icebergs, shore lines are not easy to detect when snow covers both land 
and attached sea ice, inlets and sounds may be completely obscured by ice and snow, 
and meteorological conditions may introduce inaccuracy in determination of position. 
Consequently, many features are inaccurately shown in location, shape, and size, and 
there are numerous omissions. Isogonic lines, too, are based upon incomplete informa- 
tion, resulting in less than desired accuracy. 

3. Coverage. Relatively few nautical charts of polar regions are available, and 
the limits of some of these are not convenient for some operations. As in other areas, 
charts have been made as the need has arisen. Hence, large-scale charts of some areas 
are completely lacking. Aeronautical charts are sometimes quite helpful, as they often 
show more detail of land areas than do the nautical charts. However, aeronautical 
charts do not show soundings. 
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2510. Polar grid.—Because of the rapid convergence of the meridians in polar 
regions, the true direction of an oblique line near the pole may vary considerably over 
a relatively few miles. The meridians are radial lines meeting at the poles, instead of 
being parallel, as they appear on the familiar Mercator chart. 

Near the pole the convenience of parallel meridians is attained by means of a 
polar grid. On the chart a number of lines are printed parallel to a selected reference 
meridian, usually that of Greenwich. On transverse Mercator charts the fictitious 
meridians may serve this purpose. Any straight line on the chart makes the same angle 
with all grid lines. On the transverse Mercator projection it is therefore a fictitious 
rhumb line. On any polar projection it is a close approximation to a great circle. If 
north along the reference meridian is selected as the reference direction, all parallel 
grid lines can be considered extending in the same direction. The constant direction 
relative to the grid lines is called grid direction. North along the Greenwich meridian 
is usually taken as grid north in both the northern and southern hemispheres. 

The value of grid directions is indicated in figure 2510. In this figure A and B 
are 400 miles apart. The true bearing of B from A is 023°, yet at B this bearing line, 
if continued, extends in true direction 163°, a change of 140° in 400 miles. The grid 
direction at any point along the bearing line is 103°. 

When north along the Greenwich meridian is used as grid north, interconversion 
between grid and true directions is quite simple. Let G represent a grid direction and 
T the corresponding true direction. Then for the arctic, 


G=T-+ AW. 


That is, in the western hemisphere, in the arctic, grid direction is found by adding 
the longitude to the true direction. From this it follows that 


T=G—-aAW, 
and in the eastern hemisphere 

G=T—)E, 

T=G-+ AE. 


In the southern hemisphere the signs (+ or —) of the longitude are reversed in all 
formulas. 

If a magnetic compass is used to follow a grid direction, variation and convergency 
can be combined into a single correction called grid variation or grivation. It is cus- 
tomary to show lines of equal grivation on polar charts rather than lines of equal varia- 
tion. Hydrographic Office chart number 1706 GN shows the isogrivs (lines of equal 
grivation) for the entire arctic. 

With one modification the grid system of direction can be used in any latitude. 
Meridians 1° apart make an angle of 1° with each other where they meet at the pole. 
The convergency is one, and the 360° of longitude cover all 360° around the pole. At 
the equator the meridians are parallel and the convergency is zero. Between these two 
limits the convergency has some value between zero and one. On a sphere it is equal to 
the sine of the latitude. For practical navigation this relationship can be used on the 
spheroidal earth. Onasimple conic or Lambert conformal chart a constant convergency 
is used over the entire chart, and is known as the constant of the cone. On a simple 
conic projection it is equal to the sine of the standard parallel. Ona Lambert conformal 
projection it is equal (approximately) to the sine of the latitude midway between the 
two standard parallels. When convergency is printed on the chart, it is generally ad- 
justed for ellipticity of the earth. If A is the constant of the cone, 


K=sin } (Li+L,), 
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where L, and Ly, are the latitudes of the two standard parallels. On such a chart, grid 
navigation is conducted as explained above, except that in each of the formulas the 
longitude is multiplied by A: 

G=T+K iW, 

T=G—K WwW, 

G=T—K dE, 

T=G+4 dE. 


Thus, a straight line on such a chart changes its true direction, not by 1° for each degree 
of longitude, but by A°. As in higher latitudes, convergency and variation can be 
combined. 

In using grid navigation one should keep clearly in mind the fact that the grid lines 
are parallel on the chart. Only on the transverse Mercator and polar gnomonic pro- 
jections. do the grid lines have geographical significance. On these projections, the 
grid lines are great circles which meet at ‘‘poles’”’ on the equator, 90° from the meridian 
used as the fictitious equator. Since distortion varies on charts of different projections, 
and on charts of conic projections having different standard parallels, the grid direction 


Figure 2510.—Polar grid navigation. 
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between any two given points is not the same on all charts. For operations which are to be 
coordinated by means of grid directions, i 1s wmportant that all charts shounrng the grid 
be on a single graticule. 

Ships seldom reach such high latitudes that grid navigation with full convergency of 
one is used. In the sub-polar regions in which most high-latitude ship navigation is con- 
ducted, a grid on the Lambert conformal projection is sometimes available, but there 
is no requirement for it, except in the coordination of operations involving aircraft. 

2511. Plotting on polar charts, as on other charts, involves the measurement of 
distance and direction. Ona Mercator chart this is done as in lower latitudes. How- 
ever, as latitude increases, expansion of the latitude scale increases at a more rapid 
rate. For accurate results, it is essential that distances be measured in relatively short 
steps and that an accurate mid latitude be used for each step, as shown in figure 251 1a. 
As latitude increases, the departure of a rhumb line from a great circle becomes greater, 
and rhumb lines lose some of their value. If they are used to approximate a great circle, 
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FigurRE 2511a.— Measuring distance on a high-latitude Mercator chart. 
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as in great-circle sailing, shorter legs are needed to retain a good approximation. Even 
visual bearing lines cannot accurately be represented by rhumb lines if the distance is 
great, unless a Mercator correction (tab. 1) is applied as in the case of radio bearings. 
These are some of the reasons why Mercator charts are less popular in high latitudes. 

On a chart with converging meridians, as one on the Lambert conformal! projection, 
distance is measured by means of the latitude scale, as on a Mercator chart, but this 
scale is so nearly constant that any part of it can be used without introducing a sig- 
nificant error. A mile scale is sometimes shown in or near the margin of such a chart, 
and can be used anywhere on that chart. 

Since the meridians converge, a straight line makes a different angle with each 
meridian, as shown in figure 2510. For this reason, compass roses are not customarily 
shown on such a chart. If they do appear, each one applies only to the meridian on 
which it is located. The navigator accustomed to using a Mercator chart can easily 
forget this point, and hence will do well to ignore compass roses. If a drafting machine 
is used, it should be aligned with the correct meridian each time a measurement is made. 
Since this precaution can easily be overlooked, especially by a navigator accustomed to 
resetting his drafting machine only when the chart is moved, and since the resulting 
error may be too small to be apparent but too large to ignore, it is good practice to 
discard this instrument when the Mercator chart is replaced by one with converging 
meridians, unless positive steps are taken to prevent error. 

The most nearly fool-proof and generally the most satisfactory method of measur- 
ing directions on a chart with converging meridians is to use a protractor, or some kind 
of plotter combining the features of a protractor and straightedge. One of the most 
popular is the type B-2 aircraft plotter (fig. 2511b) available to U.S. naval activities 
from the Aviation Supply Office at Philadelphia, or the AN plotter (or commercial 
counterpart) shown in figure 2511c. 


READ COURSE 050° ON INNER 
SCALE AT MID MERIDIAN 


Figure 2511b.— Measuring a course on a Lambert conformal chart, by B—2 aircraft 
plotter. Note that measurement is made at the mid meridian. 
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If a course is to be meas- 
ured, the mid meridian of each 
leg should be used, as shown in 
figure 2511b. If a bearing is 
to be measured, the meridian 
nearest the point at which the 
bearing was determined should 
be used, as shown in figure 
25llc. Thus, in the usual case 
of determining the bearing of a 
READ BEARING 315° ON INNER landmark from a ship, the 
a Al EROME BEMREST: meridian nearest the ship should 
be used. In using either of the 
plotters shown in figures 2511b 
or 25llc, note that the center 
hole is placed over the meridian 
used, the straightedge part is 
placed along the line to be 
drawn or measured, and the 

PIVOT HOLE OVER angle is read on the protractor at 
MERIDIAN NEAREST A the same meridian which passes 
under the center hole. It is 
sometimes more convenient to 
invert the plotter, so that 
the protractor part extends 
FIGURE pak etpocprra digg, So bearing on a Lambert conformal OF the opposite side of the 


chart, by AN plotter. ote that measurement is made at straightedge. 
the meridian nearest the ship. 


For plotting grid directions, 
angles are measured from grid north, using any grid meridian. Any convenient 
method can be used. If a protractor or plotter is being used for plotting grid 
directions, it is usually desirable to use the same instrument for plotting true direc- 
tions. The distance is the same whether grid or true directions are used. 


Dead Reckoning 


2512. Polar dead reckoning.—In polar regions, as elsewhere, dead reckoning 
involves measurement of direction and distance traveled, and the use of this information 
for determination of position. 

Direction is normally determined by a compass, but in polar regions both magnetic 
and gyro compasses are subject to certain limitations not encountered elsewhere. 
However, the navigator who thoroughly understands the use of these instruments in 
high latitudes can get much useful information from them. It is wise to carry, in 
addition, some form of celestial compass, discussed in article 2515. The polar navigator 
should not overlook the value of radar- or visual tracking for determining direction of 
motion. This is discussed in article 2516. 

Speed or distance is normally measured by log or engine revolution counter, but 
these methods are not entirely suitable when the ship is operating in ice. The problem 
of determining speed or distance in ice is discussed in article 2516. 

2513. The magnetic compass depends for its directive force upon the horizontal 
intensity of the magnetic field of the earth. As the magnetic poles are approached, 
this force becomes progressively weaker until at some point the magnetic compass 
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becomes useless as a direction-measuring device. In a marginal area it is good practice 
to keep the magnetic compass under almost constant scrutiny, as it is somewhat erratic 
in dependability and its errors may change rapidly. Frequent compass checks by 
celestial observation or any other method available are wise precautions. A log of 
compass comparisons and observations is useful in predicting future reliability. 

The magnetic poles themselves are somewhat elusive, since they participate in 
the normal diurnal, annual, and secular changes in the earth’s field, as well as the more 
erratic changes caused by magnetic storms. Measurements indicate that the north 
magnetic pole moves within an elongated area of perhaps 100 miles in a generally 
north-south direction and somewhat less in an east-west direction. Normally, it is at 
the southern end of its area of movement at local noon and at the northern extremity 
twelve hours later, but during a severe magnetic storm this motion is upset and becomes 
highly erratic. Because of the motions of the poles, they are sometimes regarded as 
areas rather than points. There is some evidence to support the belief that several 
secondary poles exist, although such alleged poles may be anomalies (local attractions), 
possibly of intermittent or temporary existence. Various severe anomalies have been 
located in polar areas and others may exist. 

The continual motion of the poles may account, at least in part, for the large 
diurnal changes in variation encountered in high latitudes. Changes as large as 10° 
have been reported. 

Measurements of the earth’s magnetic field in polar regions are neither numerous 
nor frequent. The isogonic lines in these areas are close together, resulting in rapid 
change in short distances in some directions, and their locations are imperfectly known. 
As a result, charted variation in polar regions is not of the same order of accuracy as 
elsewhere. 

The decrease in horizontal intensity encountered near the magnetic poles, as 
well as magnetic storms, affects the deviation. Any deviating magnetic influence re- 
maining after adjustment, which is seldom perfect, exerts a greater influence as the 
directive force decreases. It is not uncommon for residual deviation determined in 
moderate latitudes to increase 10- or 20-fold in marginal areas. Interactions between 
correctors and compass magnets exert a deviating influence that may increase to a 
troublesome degree in high latitudes. The heeling magnet, correcting for both per- 
manent and induced magnetism, is accurately located only for one magnetic latitude. 
Near the magnetic pole its position might be changed, but this may induce sufficient 
magnetism in the Flinders bar to more than offset the change in deviation due to the 
change in the position of the heeling magnet. The relatively strong vertical intensity 
may render the Flinders bar a stronger influence than the horizontal field of the earth. 
When this occurs, the compass reading remains nearly the same on any heading. 

Another effect of the decrease in the directive force of the compass is a greater 
influence of frictional errors. This, combined with an increase in the period of the 
compass, results in greatly increased sluggishness in its return to the correct reading 
after being disturbed. For this reason the compass performs better in @ smooth sea 
free from ice than in an ice-infested area where its equilibrium is frequently upset by 
impact of the vessel against ice. 

Magnetic storms affect the magnetism of a ship as well as that of the earth. 
Changes in deviation of as much as 45° have been reported during severe magnetic 
storms, although it is possible that such large changes may be a combination of 
deviation and variation changes. 

The area in which the magnetic compass is of reduced value cannot be stated in 
specific terms. In general, a remote-reading Flux Gate compass performs as well or 
better than a regular compass. A magnetic compass in an exposed position performs 
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better than one in a steel pilot house. The performance of the compass varies consider- 
ably with the type of compass, sensitiveness and period, thoroughness of adjustment, 
location on the vessel, and magnetic properties of the vessel. It also varies with local 
conditions. 

In a very general sense the magnetic compass can be considered of reduced re- 
liability when the horizontal intensity is less than 0.09 oersted, erratic when the field 
is less than 0.06 oersted, and useless when it is less than 0.03 oersted. The extent of these 
areas in the northern hemisphere is indicated in figure 2513. Similar areas extend 


FicureE 2513.—Arctic areas in which the magnetic compass is of reduced value. Inside the 
curves representing the 0.09, 0.06, and 0.03 oersted values of horizontal intensity the 
compass can be considered of reduced reliability, erratic, and useless, respectively. 


around the south magnetic pole, which is located at latitude 68°S, longitude 144°E, 
not far from the eastern shore of the Ross Sea. Hydrographic Office charts 1701 N and 
1701S show lines of equal horizontal intensity in the north and south polar regions, 
respectively. However, the effectiveness of the magnetic compass is influenced also 
by local conditions. A compass on a vessel making a voyage through the islands of 
the Canadian archipelago has been reported to give fair indication of direction in certain 
small areas where the horizontal intensity is less than 0.02 oersted, yet to be useless 
at some places where the horizontal intensity is greater than 0.04 oersted. 
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Despite its various limitations, the magnetic compass is a valuable instrument in 
much of the polar regions, where the gyro compass is also of reduced reliability. With 
careful adjustment, frequent checks, and a record of previous behavior, the polar 
navigator can get much useful service from his instrument. 

When 8 compass is subjected to extremely low temperatures, there is danger of 
the liquid freezing. Sufficient heat to prevent this can normally be obtained from the 
compass light, which should not be turned off during severe weather. 

2514. The gyro compass depends for its operation upon the rotation of the earth 
about its axis. Its maximum directive force is at the equator, where the axis of the 
compass is parallel to the axis of the earth. As the latitude increases, the angle between 
these two axes increases. At the geographical poles the gyro compass has no directive 
force. 

The gyro compass is generally reliable to latitude 70°. At higher latitudes the 
disturbing effect of imperfections 1n compass or adjustment is magnified. Latitude 
adjustment becomes critical. Speed error increases as the speed of the vessel ap- 
proaches the rotational speed of the earth. Ballistic deflection error becomes large 
and the compass is slow to respond to correcting forces. Frequent changes of course 
and speed, often necessary when proceeding through ice, introduce errors which are 
slow to settle out. The impact of the vessel against ice deflects the gyro compass. 
which does not return quickly to the correct reading. 

The error increases and becomes more erratic as the vessel proceeds to higher 
latitudes. Extreme errors as large as 27° have been reported at latitudes greater than 
82°. The gyro compass probably becomes useless at about latitude 85°. At latitude 
70° the gyro error should be determined frequently, perhaps every four hours, by means 
of celestial bodies when these are available. As the error increases and becomes more 
erratic, with higher latitude, it should be determined more frequently. In heavy ice 
at extreme latitudes an almost constant check is desirable. The gyro and magnetic 
compasses should be compared frequently and a log kept of the results of these com- 
parisons and the gyro error determinations. 

Most gyro compasses are not provided with a latitude correction setting above 70°. 
Beyond this, correction can be made by either of two methods: (1) set the latitude 
and speed correctors to zero and apply a correction from a table or diagram obtainable 
from the manufacturer of the compass, or constructed as explained in article 640; or 
(2) use an equivalent latitude and speed setting. For certain compasses a table of 
equivalent settings is given in U.S. Navy Bureau of Ships Bulletin of Information No. 
43 (NAVSHIPS 250-001) of July 1, 1951. This information may also be obtainable 
from the manufacturer. Both of these methods have proved generally satisfactory, 
although the second is considered superior to the first because it at least partly corrects 
for errors introduced by a change in course. At least one gyro compass has been made 
with provision for setting the latitude corrector to 80°. As experience in high latitudes 
accumulates, improved gyro compass performance will undoubtedly become available. 

2515. Celestial compasses.—In some areas neither the magnetic nor gyro compass 
provides adequate directional reference. In all areas of reduced compass reliability 
frequent celestial checks are desirable. Several instruments are available for making 
the celestial observations needed for determining heading in this manner. 

A pelorus, alidade, or azimuth circle can be used for measuring the relative or 
compass azimuth of a celestial body. Compass azimuth can then be compared with 
& computed true azimuth to determine compass error. However, this can become 
tedious and time-consuming when frequent heading checks are needed. Several in- 
struments provide a quick mechanical solution. 
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A sun compass indicates direction by means of a shadow cast by a shadow pin 
exposed to sunlight. The course on a horizontal, graduated azimuth dial is set opposite 
a lubber’s line aligned with the fore-and-aft axis of the vessel. By means of another 
dial adjusted by a latitude scale so as to be parallel to the plane of the equator, the 
shadow pin, perpendicular to the plane of this dial and hence parallel to the polar 
axis of the earth, is set to the local apparent time. When the vessel is on course, the 
shadow of the pin falls across the center of the local apparent time dial. In some 
models the local apparent time is maintained by clockwork; in others it is set frequently 
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Figure 2515.—An astro compass. 


by hand. The latitude and local apparent time (which varies with longitude) settings 
are adjusted from time to time to agree with the changing position of the vessel. The 
instrument is usable only when the sun is visible and when a knowledge of the position 
is available. 

An astro compass is similar in principle to a sun compass, but is usable with any 
celestial body. When the device is set to the latitude of the observer and the local 
hour angle and declination of the body, and rotated until the sighting assembly pots 
toward the body, the true heading is indicated at the lubber’s line. This device is 
illustrated in figure 2515. 
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A sky compass indicates direction by means of the polarizing effect of the earth’s 
atmosphere on sunlight. Unpolarized sunlight, upon entering the earth’s atmosphere, 
is scattered and becomes plane polarized, its vibrations being in a plane perpendicular 
to the line from the sun to the observer. When the sun is on the horizon, this plane 
is vertical. By means of a suitable analyzer of Polaroid material and Cellophane, the 
sky compass detects this plane and the vertical plane which is perpendicular to it, or 
in the direction of the sun. A possible 90° or 180° ambiguity exists, but this is not of 
practical significance because the relative brightness of the sky indicates which of the 
four possible directions is toward the sun. The instrument is set to local apparent 
time, and a clock maintains this time. The analyzer is then rotated until dark and light 
portions are of equal brightness, and the heading is indicated at the lubber’s line. 
Unlike the sun and astro compasses, the sky compass is maintained with its face in a 
level position, pointing at the zenith, which must be clear and unobstructed for an 
accurate reading. The sun itself need not be visible, and can even be several degrees 
below the horizon. Therefore, the compass can be used during twilight, when no 
other celestial bodies may be visible. For this reason it is sometimes called a twilight 
compass. It is most accurate when the zenith distance of the sun is 90°, and is seldom 
used when the sun is more than a few degrees from the horizon. Its usefulness arises 
principally from the fact that twilight periods in high latitudes are of several hours 
duration, during which time no celestial body is visible unless the moon or a bright 
planet is above the horizon. 

Any celestial compass must be aligned with the fore-and-aft axis of the craft, 
and is limited in its usefulness to periods when the celestial body being observed (the 
zenith in the case of the sky compass) is visible. For accurate results certain parts 
must be kept level. Despite their limitations, these are useful instruments in high 
latitudesand a ship operating in these areas should be provided with one or more of 
them. 

2516. Distance and direction in ice.—In ice-free waters, distance or speed is 
determined by some form of log or by engine revolution counter. In the presence of 
ice, however, most logs are inoperative or inaccurate due to clogging by the ice. Engine 
revolution counters are not accurate speed indicating devices when a ship is forcing 
its way through ice. With experience, one can estimate the speed in relation to ice, 
or a correction can be applied to speed by engine revolution counter. At best, however, 
these methods are seldom of the desired accuracy. 

If ranges and bearings of a land feature can be determined either visually or by 
radar, course and speed of the vessel or distance traveled over the ground can be 
determined by tracking the landmark and plotting the results. The feature used need 
not be identified. Ice can be used if it is grounded or attached to the shore. Course 
and speed or distance through the water can be determined by tracking a floating ice- 
berg or other prominent floating ice feature. However, an error may be introduced 
by this method if the effect of wind and current upon the floating feature is different 
than upon the ship. 

Ezample 1.—The radar operator of a ship proceeding through ice measures the 
following bearings and ranges of a grounded iceberg: 


Time Bearing Range 

0835 028° 8,100 yds. 
0840 037° 7,600 yds. 
0845 047° 7,300 yds. 
0850 057° 7,000 yds. 


0855 066° 7,200 yds. 
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Figure 2516.—Determining course and speed by tracking an iceberg. 


Required.—The course and speed of the ship. 

Solution (fig. 2516).—The solution is conveniently made on a maneuvering board, 
H.O. 2665a, but this form is not essential. 

(1) From R, representing the ship, plot points M,, M2, M3, M,, and M, repre- 
senting successive positions of the iceberg relative to the ship. 

(2) Fair a straight line through the points thus determined. 

(3) Measure the direction of line M@,M;, 147°. This is the direction of the ice- 
berg relative to the ship. The direction of the ship’s motion relative to the iceberg 
is opposite, or 327°. Since the iceberg is stationary, this is the course of the ship. 

(4) Measure the length of line M,M;, 5,000 yards or 2.5 miles. This is the dis- 
tance of relative motion, and since the iceberg is stationary, the distance traveled by 
the ship, in 20 minutes. The distance traveled in 60 minutes, or the speed, is 3X2.5= 
7.5 knots. This solution is shown by nomogram at the bottom of the maneuvering 
board. Vector er, represents the course and speed of the ship. 

Answers.—C 327°, S 7.5 kn. 
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Example 2.—Solve example 1 assuming the iceberg is estimated to be moving 
southwest at a speed of 1.5 knots. 

Solution (fig. 2516).—(1) Plot R, M,, M2, M3, M%,, and M; and fair a straight line 
as in example 1. 

(2) From e, plot em, the course and speed vector of the iceberg, locating point m. 

(3) Determine the direction and speed of the ship relative to the iceberg as in 
steps (3) and (4) of example 1. Lay this off from m, locating point r,. The vector 
ram is the relative movement of the iceberg with respect to the ship. 

(4) Draw er2, the course and speed vector of the ship. 

Answers.—C 315°, S 7.3 kn. 

If speed only is required, the method can be simplified. Elapsed time of tracking 
and the relative distance covered can be determined by plot, as indicated above, or 
possibly from the radar scope directly. Speed may then be determined by nomogram 


or by the formula s=°? in which S is the speed in knots, D the distance in miles, 
and T the time in minutes. If distance is given in yards, the formula is s= oe 


and if in feet, S= If a standard distance or time is used, the formula can be 


_D_ 
100T , 
further simplified because D or T becomes a constant. For instance, if a distance of 
five miles or 10,000 yards is used, S= 200 » or if a time interval of ten minutes is used, S= 


T 


6D if D is in miles (50 if D is in yards, or an if D is in fect) 

This is the basis of the Dutchman’s log, which can be used without tracking. A 
ship traveling at one knot covers one mile or about 6076.1 feet in 60 minutes, or ap- 
proximately 100 feet per minute. A length of 100 feet, or some fraction or multiple of 
this, can be measured off in a fore-and-aft direction along the ship, and the ends of the 
measured length marked. For maximum accuracy the longest possible line should be 
used. A man is then stationed at each mark to note the time of passing some object 
dead in the water, such as & prominent ice feature or an opening in pack ice. The 


elapsed time between marks is measured and the speed calculated, using S= a if Dis 


100T 
measured in feet and T in minutes. In this application, T may be more conveniently 
: 60D 3D 60 
h Se ee = = — 
measured in seconds, when 8 100T ST For D=100 feet, S mor speed is found by 
dividing the number of seconds into 60. Thus, if T=15 seconds, the speed is a4 
Z _60X200_ 120, «¢ p_ _30 
knots. If D=200 feet, S= iooT OT? if D=50 feet, Sy ete. 


Speed over the ground can be determined by two fixes. However, fixes relative 
to land are not suitable for this purpose unless the land is accurately located on the 
chart, or the same land features are used for both fixes. High-latitude electronic and 
celestial fixes, too, are sometimes of less than usual accuracy (arts. 2526-2535). 

2517. Tide, current, and wind.—Relatively little is known of tides and currents 
in the polar regions. The tables do not extend to these areas, but some information 
is given in the sailing directions. In general, tidal ranges are small, and the water 
in most anchorages is relatively deep. 

Currents in many coastal areas are strong and somewhat variable. When a vessel 
is operating in ice, the current is often difficult to determine because of frequent changes 
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in course and speed of the vessel and inaccuracies in the measurement of direction and 
distance traveled. 

In the vicinity of land, and in the whole antarctic area, winds are variable in 
direction, gusty, and often strong. Offshore, in the Arctic Ocean, the winds are not 
strong and are steadier, but ships rarely operate in this area. The wind in polar 
regions, as elsewhere, has two primary navigational effects upon vessels. First, its 
direct effect is to produce leeway. When a vessel is operating in ice, the leeway may 
be different from that in open water. It is well to determine this effect for one’s own 
vessel. The second effect is to produce wind currents in the sea. 

2518. Keeping the dead reckoning.—Because of the lack of facilities for fixing the 
position of a vessel in polar regions, accurate dead reckoning is even more important 
than elsewhere. The problem is complicated by the fact that the elements of dead 
reckoning, direction and distance, are usually known with less certainty than in lower 
latitudes. This only heightens the need for keeping the dead reckoning with all the 
accuracy obtainable. This may usually be accomplished by careful hand plotting on 
the available charts or plotting sheets. 

Mechanical dead reckoning equipment is generally less accurate than a carefully- 
kept hand plot. Older models of such equipment cannot be set to a higher latitude 
than 70°. Newer equipment has provision for setting to latitude 80°. Dead reckoning 
equipment has been used beyond its maximum range by setting to a lower latitude and 
applying a correction, but this procedure is of questionable advisability because of the 
error introduced by a gyro compass also operating beyond its range. This equipment 
is intended for use with the Mercator projection. When a different projection is used, 
better results are generally obtainable by setting the equipment to latitude 0°, and 
letting its latitude indications represent change in latitude, and its difference of longi- 
tude indications represent miles in an east-west direction. 


Piloting 


2519. Piloting in high latitudes is basically no different from that elsewhere. How- 
ever, in polar regions piloting is the primary method of marine navigation. As pre- 
viously indicated, dead reckoning is difficult and generally less accurate than in lower 
latitudes. Celestial navigation has limited application. Electronic navigational aids 
are almost nonexistent. 

Piloting is associated with proximity to land and shoal water. A ship in polar 
regions is seldom far from land, and the areas are not so accurately surveyed that the 
navigator can be sure that uncharted shoals are not nearby. 

Piloting is characterized by an alertness not required when a vessel is far from 
danger of grounding. Nowhere is this alertness more necessary than in polar regions. 
Added to the usual reasons for constant vigilance are the uncertainties of charted in- 
formation and the lack of detail, as discussed in article 2509. 

2520. Aids to navigation are virtually nonexistent in polar regions. There are no 
lighthouses, few beacons, and very few buoys. Channels and shoals are not marked 
and may not even be indicated on the chart. A few radiobeacons are available, notably 
along the northern coast of Russia. Other radio transmitters are occasionally available 
for use as beacons. 

2521. Natural landmarks are plentiful in some areas, but their usefulness is re- 
stricted by the difficulty in identifying them, or locating them on the chart. Along 
many of the coasts the various points and inlets bear a marked resemblance to each 
other. The appearance of a coast is often very different when many of its features are 
obliterated by a heavy covering of snow or ice than when it is ice-free. 
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2522. Bearings are useful, but have limitations. When bearings on more than two 
objects are taken, they may fail to intersect at a point because the objects may not be 
charted in their correct relation to each other. Even a point fix may be considerably 
in error geographically if all of the objects used are shown in correct relation to each 
other, but in the wrong position on the earth. However, in restricted waters it is 
usually more important to know the position of the vessel relative to nearby land and 
shoals than its latitude and longitude. The bearing and distance of even an unidentified 
or uncharted point are valuable. 

When a position is established relative to nearby landmarks, it is good practice to 
use this to help establish the identity and location of some prominent feature a con- 
siderable distance ahead, so that this feature, in turn, can be used to establish future 
positions. 

In high latitudes it is not unusual to make use of bearings on objects a considerable 
distance from the vessel. Because of the rapid convergence of the meridians in these 
areas, such bearings are not correctly represented by straight lines on a Mercator chart. 
If this projection is used, the bearings should be corrected in the same manner that 
radio bearings are corrected (using table 1), since both can be considered great circles. 
Neither visual nor radio bearings are corrected when plotted on a Lambert conformal 
chart. 

2523. Soundings are so important in polar regions that echo sounders are custom- 
arily operated continuously while the vessel is under way. It is good practice to have 
at least two such instruments, preferably those of the recording type and having a 
wide flexibility in the range of the recorder. In few parts of the polar regions have 
enough soundings been obtained and made available to charting agencies to permit 
adequate portrayal of the bottom configuration. However, since depth of water is a 
primary consideration in avoiding an unwanted grounding, a constant watch should 
be maintained to avoid unobserved shoaling. 

Polar regions have relatively few shoals, but in some areas, notably along the 
Labrador coast, a number of pinnacles and ledges rise abruptly from the bottom. These 
constitute a real danger to vessels, since they are generally not surrounded by any ap- 
parent shoaling. In such an area, or when entering an unknown harbor or any area of 
questionable safety, it is good practice to send one or more small craft ahead with 
portable sounding gear. 

In very deep water, of the order of 1,000 fathoms or more, the echo returned from 
the bottom is sometimes masked by the sound of ice coming in contact with the hull, 
but this is generally not a problem when the bottom is close enough to be menacing. 

The hand lead is of little value to a ship underway in ice, because the ice generally 
prevents its effective use unless the vessel is stopped. 

If a ship becomes beset by ice, so that steerage way is lost and the vessel drifis 
with the ice, it may be in danger of grounding as the ice moves over a shoal. Hence, 
it is important that soundings be continued even when beset. If necessary, a hole 
should be made in the ice and a hand lead used. A vessel with limited means for 
freeing itself may prudently save such means for use only when there is danger of 
grounding. 

Useful information on the depth of water in the vicinity of a ship can sometimes 
be obtained by watching the ice. A stream of ice moving faster than surrounding ice, 
or a stretch of open water in loose pack ice often marks the main channel through shoal 
water. A patch of stationary ice in the midst of moving ice often marks a shoal. 

Knowledge of earth formations may also prove helpful. The slope of land is often 
an indication of the underwater gradient. Shoal water is often found off low islands, 
spits, etc., but seldom near a steep shore. Where glaciation has occurred, the moraine 
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deposits are likely to have formed a bar some distance offshore. Submerged rocks and 
pinnacles are more likely to be encountered off a rugged shore than near a low, sandy 
beach. 

2524. Anchorages.—Because good anchorages are not plentiful in high latitudes, 
there is an understandable temptation to be less demanding in their selection. This 
is dangerous practice, for in polar regions some of the requirements are accentuated. 
The factors to be considered are: 

1. Holding quality of the bottom. In polar regions a rocky bottom or one with only 
fair to poor holding qualities is not uncommon. Sometimes the bottom is steep or 
irregular. Since the nature of the bottom is seldom adequately shown on charts, a 
wise precaution 1s to sample the bottom, and sound in the vicinity before anchoring. 

2. Adequacy of room for swing. Because high winds are frequent along polar 
shores, sometimes with little or no warning, long scopes of anchor chain are customarily 
used. Some harbors are otherwise suitable, but allow inadequate room for swing 
of the vessel at anchor, or even for its yaw in a high wind. If a vessel is to anchor in 
an unsurveyed area, the area should first be adequately covered by small boats with 
portable sounding gear to detect any obstructions. 

3. Protection from wind and sea. In polar regions protection from wind is probably 
the most difficult requirement to meet. Generally, high land is accompanied by 
strong wind blowing directly down the side of the mountains. Polar winds are extremely 
variable, both in direction and speed. Shifts of 180° accompanied by an increase in 
speed of more than 50 knots in a few minutes have been reported. It is important 
that ground tackle be in good condition and that maximum-weight anchors be used. 
All available weather reports should be obtained and a continuous watch kept on the 
local weather. Whenever a heavy blow might reasonably be anticipated, the main 
engines should be kept in an operating condition and on a standby status. Heavy 
seas are seldom a problem. 

4, Availability of suitable exit in event of extreme weather. In ice areas it is important 
that a continuous watch be kept to prevent blocking of the entrance by ice, or actual 
damage to the vessel by floating ice. However, in an unsurveyed area it may be 
dangerous to shift anchorage without first sounding the area. It is a wise precaution 
to do this in advance. Unless the vessel is immediately endangered by ice, it 1s gener- 
ally safer to remain at anchor with optimum ground tackle and use of engines to assist 
in preventing dragging, than to proceed to sea in a high wind, especially in the presence 
of icebergs and growlers, and particularly during darkness. 

5. Availability of objects for position determination. The familiar polar problem 
of establishing a position by inaccurately-charted or inadequately-surveyed landmarks 
is accentuated when an accurate position is desired to establish the position of an anchor. 
Sometimes a trial and error method is needed, and it may be necessary to add land- 
marks located by radar or visual observation. Because of chart inadequacy, the 
suitability of an anchorage, from the standpoint of availability of suitable landmarks, 
cannot always be adequately predicted before arrival. 

An unsurveyed harbor should be entered with caution at slow speed, with both 
the pilot house and engine room force alerted to possible radical changes in speed or 
course with little or no warning. The anchor should be kept ready for letting go on 
short notice and should be adequately attended. An engine combination providing 
full backing power should be maintained. 

2525. Sailing directions for high latitudes contain a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion acquired by those who have previously visited the areas. However, since high 
latitudes have not been visited with the frequency of other areas, and since they are 
inadequately surveyed, the sailing directions for polar areas are neither as complete 
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nor as accurate as for other areas, and information on unvisited areas is completely 
lacking. Until traffic in high latitudes increases and the sailing directions for these 
areas incorporate the additional information obtained, unusual caution should accom- 
pany their use. Each vessel that enters polar regions can help correct this condition 
by recording accurate information and sending it to the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office or its counterpart in other countries. 


Electronic Navigation 


2526. Propagation.—In general, radio wave propagation in high latitudes follows 
the same principles that apply elsewhere, as described in chapter X. However, certain 
anomalous conditions occur, and although these are but imperfectly understood, and 
experience to date has not always seemed consistent, there is much that has been 
established. An understanding of 
these conditions is important if maxi- NORTH AURORAL ZONE 
mum effective use is to be made of 
electronics in high latitudes. 

Because of the influence of the 
ionosphere (art. 1008) upon radio wave 
propagation, the most disruptive ef- 
fects are associated with ionospheric 
disturbances, one aspect of the fa- 
miliar magnetic storms. These have 
been found to be related to sunspot 
activity, and this association provides 
a basis for their prediction. Warn- 
ings based upon such predictions are 
broadcast by radio station WWYV, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by major U. S. 
Navy radio stations. Such warn- 
ings, usually broadcast several hours 
before the start of a disturbance, are 
confined Re he. expected se erences Figure 2526.—The auroral zone of the northern 
Predictions of intensity or duration hemisphere. 
have not been possible. 

Severe ionospheric disturbances affect radio wave propagation throughout the 
world, but the most erratic and persistent effects occur in the auroral zones. The 
auroras (aurora borealis or “northern lights” in the northern hemisphere, and the 
aurora australis or “southern lights” in the southern hemisphere) are believed to be 
caused by emissions from the sun. When the emitted particles enter the earth’s 
magnetic field, they tend to follow the earth’s lines of force downward toward the 
geomagnetic poles (art. 706). When they encounter the ionosphere, they become 
luminous, constituting the aurora familiar to the night observer in high latitudes. The 
maximum auroral activity occurs in two belts, each about 600 miles wide and centered 
at about 1,200 miles from one of the geomagnetic poles, as shown in figure 2526. In 
the auroral zones, the aurora is a common occurrence, being visible on nearly any dark, 
clear night. Frequency of occurrence decreases with increased distance from the 
zones. During magnetic storms the auroral zones have a tendency to shift outward 
from the geomagnetic poles. 

When an ionospheric disturbance occurs, fading and ionospheric absorption in- 
crease. The maximum usable frequency (art. 1008) decreases, and the minimum useful 
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high frequency increases. In extreme cases, the entire band of useful frequencies dis- 
appears, resulting in a radio blackout which may continue for any period from a few 
minutes to several days. In the auroral zones, higher frequencies used for communica- 
tion have been known to be blacked out for as long as two weeks. The return to normal 
usually occurs first on lower frequencies. 

During the early stages of an ionospheric disturbance, the path of propagation may 
deviate erratically from normal, resulting in erroneous direction finder bearings and 
consol readings. 

Because of the shift of the auroral zones during a magnetic storm, radio propagation 
within the usual positions of the belts may improve. Transmission is usually of greater 
range along radial lines from the geomagnetic poles than across these lines. 

Very low frequencies (10-30 kc) originating outside the auroral zone are not af- 
fected appreciably by ionospheric disturbances, and propagation between 30 and 200 
ke may even improve. This is believed to be due to a great increase in the density of 
the lowest (D) layer of the ionosphere, which acts as a wave guide for lower frequencies, 
while absorbing higher-frequency transmissions. 

In polar regions, long-range, high frequency propagation is sometimes erratic 
even when conditions seem normal, and the usual procedure for selection of optimum 
working frequencies for communication is not always valid. The shielding effect of 
mountains seems to be greater than in lower latitudes. 

2527. Radar.—lIn polar regions, where fog and long periods of continuous daylight 
or darkness reduce the effectiveness of both celestial navigation and visual piloting, and 
where other electronic aids are generally not available, radar is particularly valuable. 
Its value is further enhanced by the fact that polar seas are generally smooth, re- 
sulting in relatively little oscillation of the shipborne antenna. When ice is not present, 
relatively little sea return is encountered from the calm sea. 

However, certain limitations attend the use of radar in polar regions. Similarity 
of detail along the polar shore is even more apparent by radar than by visual ob- 
servation. Lack of accurate detail on charts adds to the difficulty of identification. 
Identification is even more of a problem when the shore line is beyond the radar horizon 
and accurate contours are not shown on the chart. When an extensive ice pack extends 
out from shore, accurate location of the shore line is extremely difficult. 

Good training and extensive experience are needed to interpret accurately the 
returns in polar regions where ice may cover both land and sea. A number of icebergs 
close to a shore may be too close together to be resolved, giving an altered appearance 
to a shore line, or they may be mistaken for off-lying islands. The shadow of an iceberg 
or pressure ridge and the lack of return from an open lead in the ice may easily be 
confused. Smooth ice may look like open water. In making rendezvous, one might 
inadvertently close on an iceberg instead of a ship. 

As with visual bearings, radar bearings need correction for convergency unless the 
objects observed are quite close to the ship. 

2528. Loran is usable in polar regions, but the coverage is greatly restricted. 
As shown in the coverage diagram, figure 1302a, ground-wave coverage extends into 
the edge of the sub-arctic in several places, but into the arctic in the Baffin Bay area 
only. The sky-wave coverage extends some distance beyond. Extensive areas in the 
arctic and all of the antarctic are without coverage. 

2529. Other electronic aids are virtually nonexistent in polar regions. 

The radio direction finder is useful when the few transmitting stations are within 
range. One of the principal uses of RDF in polar regions is to assist in locating other 
vessels, for rendezvous or other purposes. This is particularly true in an area of many 
icebergs, where radar may not distinguish between ships and icebergs. 
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Consol is available in the Norwegian Sea between Norway and Greenland. 

The echo sounder is highly useful, as indicated in article 2523, and is operated 
continuously in high latitudes. 

Sonar is useful primarily for detecting ice, particularly growlers. Since about 
6 to of the ice is under water, its presence can sometimes be detected by sonar when 
it is overlooked by radar or visual observation. 


Celestial Navigation 


2530. Celestial navigation in high latitudes.—Of the various types of navigation, 
celestial is perhaps least changed in polar regions. However, certain special con- 
siderations are applicable. 

Because of the limitations of other forms of navigation, as discussed earlier in this 
chapter, celestial navigation provides the principal means of determining geographical 
position. However, as indicated in article 2522, position relative to nearby dangers is 
usually of more interest to the polar navigator than geographical position. Since 
ships in high latitudes are seldom far from land, and since celestial navigation is at- 
tended by several limitations, discussed in article 2531, its use in marine navigation 
is generally confined to the following applications: 

1. Navigation while proceeding to and from polar regions. 

2. Checking the accuracy of dead reckoning. 

3. Checking the accuracy of charted positions of landmarks, shoals, etc. 

4. Providing a directional reference, either by means of a celestial compass (art. 
2515) or by providing a means of checking the magnetic or gyro compass. 

Although its applications are limited, celestial navigation is important in high 
latitudes. Application 3 above, and application 4, even more so, can be of great value 
to the polar navigator. 

2531. Celestial observations.—The best celestial fixes are usually obtained by 
star observations during twilight. As the latitude increases, these periods become 
longer, providing additional time for observation. But with this increase comes longer 
periods when the sun is just below the horizon and the stars have not yet appeared. 
During this period, which in the extreme condition at the pole lasts for several days, 
no celestial observations may be available. The moon is sometimes above the horizon 
during this period and bright planets, notably Venus and Jupiter, may be visible. With 
practice, the brighter stars can be observed when the sun 1s 2° to 3° below the horizon. 

Beyond the polar circles the sun remains above the horizon without setting during 
part of the summer. The length of this period increases with latitude. At Thule, 
Greenland, about 10° inside the arctic circle, the sun remains above the horizon for four 
months. During this period of continuous daylight the sun circles the sky, changing 
azimuth about 15° each hour. A careful observation, or the average of several observa- 
tions, each two hours provides a series of running fixes. An even better check on posi-— 
tion is provided by making hourly observations and establishing the most probable 
position at each observation. Sometimes the moon is above the horizon, but within 
several days of the new or full phase it provides lines of position nearly parallel to the 
sun lines and hence of limited value in establishing fixes. 

During the long polar night the sun is not available and the horizon is often in- 
distinct. However, the long twilight, a bright aurora, and other sources of polar light 
(art. 2504) shorten this period. By adapting their eyes to darkness, some navigators 
can make reasonably accurate observations throughout the polar night. The full 
moon in winter remains above the horizon more than half the time and attains higher 
altitudes than at other seasons. 
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In addition to the long periods of darkness in high latitudes, other conditions are 
sometimes present to complicate the problem of locating the horizon. During daylight 
the horizon is frequently obscured by low fog, frost smoke, or blowing snow, yet the sun 
may be clearly visible. Hummocked sea ice is sometimes a problem, particularly at 
low heights of eye. Nearby land or an extensive ice foot can also be troublesome. 
Extreme conditions of abnormal refraction are not uncommon in high latitudes, some- 
times producing false horizons and always affecting the refraction and dip corrections. 

Because of these conditions, it is advisable to be provided with an artificial-horizon 
sextant (art. 1513). This instrument is generally not used aboard ship because of the 
excessive acceleration error encountered as the ship rolls and pitches. However, in 
polar regions there is generally little such motion and in the ice there may be virtually 
none. Some practice is needed to obtain good results with an artificial-horizon sextant, 
but these results are sometimes superior to those obtainable with a marine sextant, and 
when some of the conditions mentioned above prevail, the artificial-horizon sextant may 
provide the only means of making an observation. Better results with this instrument 
can generally be obtained if the instrument is hung from some support, as it generally 
is when used in aircraft. 

An artificial horizon (art. 1512) can sometimes be used effectively, even an im- 
provised one, as by placing heavy lubricating oil in a bucket. 

It is sometimes possible to make better observations by artificial-horizon sextant 
or artificial horizon from a nearby cake of ice than from the ship. 

Clouds and high fog are frequent in high latitudes, but it is not uncommon, 
particularly in the antarctic, for the fog to lift for brief periods, permitting an alert 
navigator to obtain observations. 

As the latitude increases, an error of time has less effect upon altitude. At the 
equator an error of four seconds in time may result in an error in the location of the 
position line of as much as one mile. At latitude 60° a position error of this 
magnitude cannot occur unless the timing error is eight seconds. At 70° nearly 12 
seconds are needed, and at 80° about 23 seconds are needed for such a position error. 

Polaris is of diminished value in high northern latitudes because of its high altitude. 
At high latitudes the second correction to observed altitude (a,;) becomes greater. The 
almanac makes no provision for applying this beyond latitude 68°. Bodies at high 
altitudes are not desirable for azimuth determination, but if Polaris is used, the use of 
the actual azimuth given at the bottom of the Polaris tables of the Nautical Almanac 
is of increased importance because of its larger variation from 000° in high latitudes. 
No azimuth is provided beyond latitude 65°. 

In applying a sextant altitude correction for dip of the horizon, one should use 
height of eye above the ice at the horizon, instead of height above water. The difference 
between ice and water levels at the horizon can often be estimated by observing ice near 
the vessel. 

2532. Low-altitude observations.—Because of large and variable refraction at 
low altitudes, navigators customarily avoid observations below some minimum, usually 
5° to 15°, if higher bodies can be observed. In polar regions low-altitude observations 
are often the only ones available. The sun, moon, and planets remain low in the sky 
for relatively long periods, their diurnal motion being nearly horizontal. The only 
lower limit is that imposed by the horizon itself. In fact, good observations can some- 
times be made without a sextant by noting the time at which either the upper or lower 
limb is tangent to the horizon. To such an observation sextant altitude corrections are 
applied as for a marine sextant without an index correction. 

Correction of low-altitude observations made by marine sextant is discussed in 
article 1632. Ifa bubble or other artificial-horizon sextant is used, corrections are made 
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as for higher altitudes, being careful to use the refraction value corrected for tempera- 
ture, or to make a separate correction for air temperature. In addition, a correction for 
atmospheric pressure (tab. 24) is applied if of sufficient size to be of importance. 

Solution of low-altitude observations is discussed in article 2010. 

2533. Abnormal refraction and dip.—Tables of refraction correction are based upon 
a standard atmosphere. Variations in this atmosphere result in changes in the refrac- 
tion, and since the atmosphere is seldom exactly standard, the mean refraction is seldom 
the same as shown in the tables. Variations from standard conditions are usually not 
great enough to be troublesome. 

In polar regions, however, it is normal for the atmosphere to differ considerably 
from the standard, particularly near the surface. This affects both refraction and dip, 
as indicated in article 1606. Outside polar regions, variations in refraction seldom 
exceed 2’ or 3’, although extreme values of more than 30’ have been encountered 
In polar regions refraction variations of several minutes are not uncommon and an 
extreme value of about 5° has been reported. This would produce an error of 300 
miles in a line of position. The sun has been known to rise as much as ten days before 
it was expected. 

Most celestial observations in polar regions produce satisfactory results, but the 
high-latitude navigator should be on the alert for abnormal conditions, since they occur 
more often than elsewhere, and have greater extreme values. A wise precaution is to 
apply corrections for air temperature (tab. 23) and atmospheric pressure (tab. 24), 
particularly for altitudes of less than 5°. 

Abnormal dip affects the accuracy of celestial observations equally at any altitude, 
if the visible horizon is used. Such errors may be avoided in any one of four ways: 

1. The artificial-horizon sextant may be used, as indicated in article 2531. 

2. When stars are available, three stars may be observed at azimuth intervals of 
approximately 120°, (or four at 90° intervals, five at 72°, etc.). Any error in dip 
or refraction will alter the size of the enclosed figure, but will not change the location 
of its center unless the dip or refraction error varies in different directions. The stars 
should preferably be at the same altitude. 

3. The altitude of a single body may be observed twice, facing in opposite directions. 
The sum of the two readings differs from 180° by twice the sum of the index and dip 
corrections (also personal and instrument corrections, if present). This method assumes 
that dip is the same in both directions, an assumption that is usually approximately cor- 
rect. Also, the method requires that the arc of the sextant be sufficiently long and the 
altitude of the body sufficiently great to permit observation of the back sight in the 
opposite direction. In making such observations, it is necessary that allowance be 
made for the change of altitude between readings. This may be done by taking a 
direct sight, a back sight, and then another direct sight at equal intervals of time, 
and using the average of the two direct sights. 

4. A correction for the difference between air and sea temperatures (art. 1607) 
may be applied to the sextant altitude. This will often provide reasonably good 
results. However, there is considerable disagreement in the manner in which temper- 
ature is to be measured, and in the factor to use for any given difference. Therefore, 
the validity of this correction is not fully established. 

There is still much to be learned regarding refraction and even with all known 
precautions, results may occasionally be unsatisfactory. 

2534. Sight reduction in polar regions is virtually the same as elsewhere. Compu- 
tation can be made by nearly any method. In H.O. Pub. No. 214, tabulations are not 
extended below an altitude of 5°, but this method can be used for lower altitudes, which 
are not uncommon in polar regions, by selecting an assumed position some distance away, 
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in the general direction of the body. Thus, if the altitude is 2°, an assumed position 3° 
(180 miles) nearer the body (4° is a better choice to allow for possible error in the dead 
reckoning and for adjustment for a convenient assumed position) should result in a 
computed altitude of 5° or more. This method will result in an unusually long altitude 
difference, but the error introduced will be negligible if the assumed position is in the 
direction of the body, and the chart used 1s one on which a straight line is a close approx- 
imation to a great circle. A Lambert conformal chart is satisfactory for this purpose. 
An example of such a solution is given in article 2010. 

Some navigators prefer to use another method of sight reduction. Both H.O. 
Pub. No. 208 and H.O. Pub. No. 211 are suitable for this purpose, but perhaps the 
most satisfactory method is H.O. Pub. No. 249, which provides solutions down to the 
visible horizon for any height of eye to be anticipated aboard ship and for any reasonable 
altitude difference. However, except for certain specified stars, the method is limited 
to celestial bodies having declinations not exceeding 30°. This provides for the sun, 
moon, planets, and a number of good navigational stars. Having been designed for 
air navigation, H.O. Pub. No. 249 provides computed altitudes to the nearest whole 
minute, and azimuth to the nearest whole degree. For low altitudes this precision is 
realistic. 

From latitude 70° to the pole, hour angles in H.O. Pub. No. 249 are tabulated at 
intervals of 2°. Near the pole this interval could be greatly increased because of the 
small diameter of the parallels of latitude. Based upon this and the fact that azimuth 
approaches LHA +180° near the north pole (360°— LHA near the south pole), various 
special methods have been suggested for high latitudes, providing very short tables. 
However, there is considerable advantage in using familiar methods and avoiding special 
ones of limited application and often of little advantage. 

One special method of considerable interest is conveniently applicable only within 
about 5° of the pole, a higher latitude than is usually attainable by ships. This is the 
method of using the pole as the assumed position. At this point the zenith and pole 
coincide and hence the celestial equator and celestial horizon also coincide, and 
the systems of coordinates based upon these two great circles of the celestial 
sphere become identical. The declination is computed altitude, and GHA replaces 
azimuth. A “toward” altitude difference is plotted along the upper branch of the 
meridian over which the body is located, and an “away” difference is plotted in the 
opposite direction, along the lower branch. Such a line or its AP is advanced or retired 
in the usual manner. This method is a special application of the meridian altitude 
sometimes used in lower latitudes. Beyond the limits of this method the meridian 
altitude can be used in the usual manner (art. 2103) without complications and with 
time of transit being less critical. However, table 29, for reduction to the meridian, 
extends only to latitude 60°. Tables providing a correction to permit use of the 
pole-assumed-position method with the polar stereographic projection at considerable 
distance from the pole have been prepared, but are rarely used, and never by mariners. 
These are known as the Ellsworth Tables. 

2535. Plotting lines of position from celestial observations.—Lines of position 
from celestial observations in polar regions are plotted as elsewhere, using an assumed 
position, altitude difference, and azimuth. If a Mercator chart is used, the error in- 
troduced by using rhumb lines for the azimuth line (a great circle) and line of position 
(a small circle) is accentuated. This can be overcome by using a good dead reckoning 
or estimated position as the assumed position or by using a chart on a more favorable 
projection. 

If a chart with nonparallel meridians, such as the Lambert conformal, is used, the 
true azimuth should be plotted by protractor or plotter and measured at the meridian 
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of the assumed position. On a chart having a grid overprint the true azimuth can be 
converted to grid azimuth, using the longitude of the assumed position, and the direction 
measured from any grid line. This method involves an additional step, with no real 
advantage. 

Lines of position from high-altitude observations, to be plotted as circles with the 
geographical position as the center (art. 2011), should not be plotted on a Mercator 
chart because of the rapid change of scale, resulting in distortion of the circle as plotted 
on the chart. 

Lines of position are advanced or retired as in any latitude. However, the move- 
ment of the line is no more accurate than the estimate of the direction and distance 
traveled, and in polar regions this estimate may be of less than usual accuracy. In 
addition to his problem of estimating direction of travel, the polar navigator may 
encounter difficulty in accurately plotting the direction determined. If an accurate 
gyro compass is used, the ship follows a rhumb line, which is accurately shown only on 
a Mercator chart. If a magnetic compass is used, the rapid change in variation may 
be a disturbing factor. If the ship is in ice, the course line may be far from straight. 

Because of the various possible sources of error involved, it is good practice to avoid 
advancing or retiring lines for a period longer than about two hours. When the sun 
is the only body available, best results can sometimes be obtained by making an ob- 
servation every hour, retiring the most recent line one hour and advancing for one hour 
the line obtained two hours previously. The present position is then obtained by dead 
reckoning from the running fix of an hour before. Another technique is to advance 
the one or two previous lines to the present time for a running fix. A third method is 
to drop a perpendicular from the dead reckoning or estimated position to the line of 
position to obtain a new estimated position, from which a new dead reckoning plot 
is carried forward to the time of the next observation. A variation of this method is 
to evaluate the relative accuracy of the new line of position and the dead reckoning or 
estimated position run up from the previous position and take some point between 
them, halfway if no information is available on which to evaluate the relative ac- 
curacies. None of these techniques is suitable for determining set and drift of the 
current. 

2536. Rising, setting, and twilight data are tabulated in the almanacs to latitude 
72° N and 60°S. Within these limits the times of these phenomena are determined 
as explained in chapter XVIII. 

Beyond the northern limits of these tables the values can be obtained from a 
series of graphs given near the back of the Air Almanac. These graphs are shown in 
appendix W. For high latitudes, graphs are used instead of tables because graphs give 
a clearer picture of conditions, which may change radically with relatively little change 
in position or date. Under these conditions interpolation to practical precision is 
simpler by graph than by table. In those parts of the graph which are difficult to read, 
the times of the phenomena’s occurrence are themselves uncertain, being altered con- 
siderably by a relatively small change in refraction or height of eye. 

On all of these graphs any given latitude is represented by a horizontal line, and 
any given date by a vertical line. At the intersection of these two lines the duration 
is read from the curves, interpolating by eye between curves. | 

The ‘‘Semiduration af Sunlight” graph gives the number of hours between sunrise 
and meridian transit or between meridian transit and sunset. The dot scale near the 
top of the graph indicates the LMT of meridian transit, the time represented by the 
minute dot nearest the vertical date line being used. If the intersection occurs in the 
area marked ‘‘sun above horizon,” the sun does not set; and if in the area marked ‘“‘sun 
below horizon,’ the sun does not rise. 
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Example 1.—Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 71°30/0 N, long. 
10°00!0 W near Jan Mayen Island, on August 25, 1958. 
Solution.— 
August 25 
LMT 1202 LAN, from top of graph 
dA (—) 20 
ZT 1142 LAN 
semidur. 840 from graph 


ZT 0302 sunrise (— semidur.) 
ZT 2022 sunset (+ semidur.) 


A vertical line through August 25 passes nearest the dot representing LAN 1202 
on the scale near the top of the graph. This is LMT; at longitude 10°00‘0 W the ZT 
is 20™ earlier, or at 1142. The intersection of the vertical date line with the horizontal 
latitude line occurs between the 8° and 9" curves, at approximately 8" 40". Hence, 
sunrise occurs at this interval before LAN and sunset at this interval after LAN. 

The “Duration of Twilight” graph gives the number of hours between the beginning 
of morning cil twilight (center of sun 6° below the horizon) and sunrise, or between 
sunset and the end of evening civil twilight. If the sun does not rise, but twilight does 
occur, the time taken from the graph is half the total length of the single twilight period, 
or the number of hours from beginning of morning twilight to LAN, or from LAN to 
end of evening twilight. If the intersection occurs in the area marked ‘continuous 
twilight or sunlight,” the center of the sun does not get more than 6° below the horizon; 
and if in the area marked “no twilight nor sunlight,” the sun remains more than 6° 
below the horizon throughout the entire day. 

Example 2.—Find the zone time of beginning of morning twilight and ending 
of evening twilight at the place and date of example 1. 


Solution.— 
Twilight Twilight 
ZT 0302 sunrise, from example 1 ZT 2022 sunset, from example 1 
dur. 153 from graph dur. 153 from graph 
ZT 0109 morning twilight ZT 2215 evening twilight 


The intersection of the vertical date line and the horizontal latitude line occurs 
approximately one-sixth of the distance from the 2" line toward the 1° 20™ line; or at 
about 1" 53". Morning twilight begins at this interval before sunrise, and evening 
twilight ends at this interval after sunset. 

The “Semiduration of Moonlight’”’ graph gives the number of hours between 
moonrise and meridian transit or between meridian transit and moonset. The dot 
scale near the top of the graph indicates the LMT of meridian transit, each dot repre- 
senting one hour. The phase symbols indicate the date on which the principal moon 
phases occur, the open circle indicating full moon and the dark circle indicating new 
moon. If the intersection of the vertical date line and the horizontal latitude line 
falls in the ‘“‘moon above horizon”’ or “moon below horizon’ area, the moon remains 
above or below the horizon, respectively, for the entire 24 hours of the day. 

If approximations of the times of moonrise and moonset are sufficient, the values 
of semiduration taken from the graph can be used without adjustment. For more 
accurate results, the times on the required date and the adjacent date (the following 
date in west longitude and the preceding date in east longitude) should be determined, 
and an interpolation made for longitude, as in any latitude, since the intervals given 
are for the Greenwich meridian. 
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Example 3.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 74°00'0 N, 
long. 108°00‘0 W on May 16, 1958, and the phase of the moon on this date. 


Solution.— 
May 16 May 17 
LMT 0952 LMT 1036 meridian transit, from graph 
dA (+) 12 dy (+)12 
ZT 1004 ZT 1048 meridian transit 
semidur. 8548™ semidur. 9°55" from graph 
ZT 0116 ZT 0053 (moonrise — semidur.) 
ZT 1852 ZT 2043 (moonset + semidur.) 
Moonrise Moonset 
ZT 0116 May 16 ZT 1852 May 16 
ZT 0053 May 17 ZT 2043 May 17 
diff. (—)23 diff. (+)111 
23X108.0/360 (—)7 111108.0/360 (+)33 
ZT 0109 ZT 1925 


The phase is crescent, about three days before new moon. The LMT of meridian 
transits are found by noting the intersections of the vertical date lines with the dot 
scale near the top of the graph, interpolating by eye. At longitude 108°00‘'0 W the 
ZT is 12™ later. The semiduration is found by noting the position, with respect to the 
semiduration curves, of the intersection of the vertical date line with the horizontal 
latitude line. This interval is subtracted from the time of meridian transit to obtain 
moonrise, and added to obtain moonset. These solutions are made for both May 16 
and 17, and the difference determined in minutes. The adjustment to be applied to 
the ZT on May 16 at Greenwich is determined by multiplying this difference by the 
ratio 4/360. The phase is determined by noting the position of the vertical date 
line with respect to the phase symbols. If the answer indicates that the phenomenon 
occurs on a date differing from that desired, a new solution should be made, adjusting 
the starting date accordingly. The phenomenon may occur twice on the same day, 
or it may not occur at all. In high latitudes the effect on the time of moonrise and 
moonset of a relatively small change in declination is considerably greater than in 
lower latitudes, resulting in greater differences from day to day. 

Sunlight, twilight, and moonlight graphs are not available for south latitudes. 
Beyond latitude 65°S, the northern hemisphere graphs can be used for determining 
the semiduration or duration, by using the vertical date line for a day when the declina- 
tion has the same numerical value but opposite sign. The time of meridian transit 
and the phase of the moon are determined as explained above, using the correct date. 
Between latitudes 60°S and 65°S solution is made by interpolation between the tables 
and the graphs. 

Several other methods of solution of these phenomena are available. The Tide 
Tables tabulate sunrise and sunset from latitude 76°N to 60°S. A supplement 
to the American Ephemeris of 1946, entitled Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, and Twilight, 
provides tabulations from latitude 75° N to 75°S and graphs for semiduration of sun- 
light and duration of twilight, with separate graphs for civil, nautical, and astronomical 
twilights. Semiduration or duration can be determined graphically by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432), or by computation. When 
computation is used, solution is made for the meridian angle at which the required 
negative altitude occurs. The meridian angle expressed in time units is the semi- 
duration in the case of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, and moonset; and the semiduration 
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of the combined sunlight and twilight, or the time from meridian transit at which 
morning twilight begins or evening twilight ends. For sunrise and sunset the altitude 
used is (—) 50’. Allowance for height of eye can be made by algebraically subtracting 
(numerically adding) the dip correction from this altitude. The altitude used for 
twilight is (—)6°, (—)12°, or (—)18° for civil, nautical, or astronomical twilight, 
respectively. The altitude used for moonrise and moonset is —34’—SD+HP, where 
SD is semidiameter and HP is horizontal parallax, from the daily pages of the Nautical 
Almanac. The time sight formula can be used for making the computation: 


hav t=sec L csc p cos s sin (s—h), 


where t=meridian angle, s=%(h+L+p), h=altitude, L=latitude, and p=90°—d@ for 
L and d (declination) same name and 90°+d for L and d contrary name. Another 
formula which can be used is 


cos t=sec L sec d (sin h—sin L sin d), 


with the same notation as above. 
General 


2537. Ice.—Several references have been made to ice. The almost constant pres- 
ence of large quantities of ice is one of the distinctive features of polar regions, and is 
one of the primary considerations in any operations in these areas. The subject of 
ice in the sea is covered in chapter XXXVI. 

2538. Knowledge of polar regions.—Operations in polar regions are attended by 
hazards and problems not encountered elsewhere. Lack of knowledge, sometimes 
accompanied by fear of the unknown, has prevented navigation in these areas from 
being conducted with the same confidence with which it is pursued in more familiar 
areas. As experience in high latitudes has increased, much of the mystery surrounding 
these areas has been dispelled, and operations there have become more predictable. 

Before entering polar regions, the navigator will do well to acquaint himself with 
the experience of those who have preceded him into the areas and under the conditions 
he anticipates. This information can be found in a growing literature composed of 
the accounts of explorers, reports of previous operations in high latitudes, articles in 
professional journals, and several books on operations in polar regions. Some of it is 
given in various volumes of sailing directions, particularly those for Antarctica (H.O. 
Pub. No. 138). Additional information is available at the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and from the Arctic and Cold Weather Coordinating Committee of the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The search for knowledge should not be confined to navigation. The wise polar 
navigator will seek information on living conditions, survival, geography, ice, climate 
and weather, and operational experience of others who have been to the same area. 
As elsewhere, knowledge and experience are valuable. 

2539. Planning, important in any operation, is vital to the success of polar naviga- 
tion. The first step to adequate planning is the acquisition of full knowledge, as dis- 
cussed in article 2538. No item, however trivial, should escape attention. The ship 
should be provided with all the needed charts, publications, and special navigational 
material. All available data and information from previous operations in the area 
should be studied. Key personnel should be adequately instructed in polar navigation 
prior to departure or while en route to the polar regions. Forecasts on anticipated ice 
and weather conditions should be obtained before departure and after getting under 
way. All equipment should be put in top operating condition. All material should 
be carefully inspected for completeness and condition. The navigator should make 
certain that all items of equipment are familiar to those who will usethem. Thisis par- 
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ticularly true of items not generally used at sea, such as charts on an unfamiliar projec- 
tion, or a bubble sextant. Do not assume anything that can be known. On the 
adequacy and thoroughness of the advanced planning and preparation, perhaps more 
than anything else, will depend the success of polar navigation. 


Problems 


2510a. Convert the following true directions to grid directions using (1) @ con- 
vergency of one, (2) a convergency of 0.866. (Give answers to nearest whole degree). 


True Latitude Longitude 
157° N 27° W 
353° N 114°E 
118° 5 63° E 
042° S 147° W 


Answers.—(1) 184°, 239°, 181°, 255°; (2) 180°, 254°, 173°, 275°. 
2510b. Convert the following grid directions to true directions using (1) a con- 
vergency of 0.629, (2) a convergency of one. 


Grid Latitude Longitude 
003° N 174° W 
148° S) 9° W 
317° N 64° R 
256° S 155° R 


Answers.—(1) 254°, 154°, 357°, 159°; (2) 189°, 157°, 021°, 101°. 
2516a. The radar operator of a ship proceeding through ice measures the following 
bearings and ranges of an iceberg: 


Time Bearing Range 

1430 110° 4,000 yds. 
1435 121° 3,300 yds. 
1440 139° 2,600 yds. 
1445 163° 2,300 yds. 
1450 188° 2,500 yds. 
1455 206° 3,100 yds. 


Required.—(1) The course and speed of the ship if the iceberg is stationary. 

(2) The course and speed of the ship if the iceberg is moving north at. two knots. 

Answers.—(1) C 075°, S 6.5 kn.; (2) C 059°, S 7.3 kn. 

2516b. A navigator measures off a distance of 300 feet in a fore-and-aft direction 
along the deck and stations a man at each end of this line. A stop watch is started 
when a prominent ice feature is opposite the forward man. When the after man 
reports that the same feature is opposite him, the watch is stopped, and the elapsed 
time is found to be 34 seconds. 

Required.—Speed. 

Answer.—S 5.3 kn. 

2536a. Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 79°20‘0N, long. 33°00/0 
E, on August 31, 1958. 

Answers.—Sunrise, ZT 0119; sunset, ZT 2219. 

2536b. Find the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight, sunrise, sunset, 
and ending of evening civil twilight at lat. 67°30/0N, long. 167°00/0 W, on May 4, 1958. 

Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0105; sunrise, ZT 0305; sunset, ZT 2105; evening 
twilight, ZT 2305. 
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2536c. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 82°30'0N, long. 56°15/0 
W, on June 23, 1958, and the phase of the moon on this date. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 0904; moonset, ZT 0315; phase, crescent, about one day 
before first quarter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
LIFEBOAT NAVIGATION 


Before Emergency Arises 


2601. Introduction.—The methods and techniques used in lifeboat navigation are 
those available at the time. With full equipment, lifeboat navigation differs little from 
that aboard ship. More often, however, it is a matter of improvising equipment from 
available materials, and developing procedures from a knowledge of basic principles. 
Ingenuity is often essential. The officer who navigates by blindly ‘following the 
steps” may be of little more value in a lifeboat devoid of familiar navigational equip- 
ment than the man who has never set foot on the bridge of a ship. The wise officer 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the theory of navigation: the celestial triangle, the 
circle of equal altitude, and the other basic principles involved. He should be able 
to identify the most useful stars, and know how to solve his sights by any widely-used 
method, because his favorite method may not be available. He should be able to 
construct a plotting sheet with a protractor, and use distress signaling equipment. 
Familiarity with the coordinates (latitude and longitude) of land points in the area 
of operations, ability to interpret wind and weather signs, knowledge of the ocean 
currents, and skill in handling a small boat are parts of the practical navigator’s basic 
education which assume their greatest importance in an emergency. For the navi- 
gator prepared with such knowledge, and a determination to succeed, the situation is 
never hopeless. Some method of navigation is always available. 

2602. Emergency navigation kit.—In time of national emergency, the prudent 
navigator will provide each lifeboat with a kit containing the equipment which it is 
practical to carry for emergency navigational purposes (art. 2603). Even in peacetime 
it is good practice to have one such kit permanently located in the chart house or the 
wheel house so that it can be quickly transferred to a lifeboat when needed. 

The least preparation made should be a check-off list of items to be assembled if 
time permits, so that nothing will be overlooked. Such a list can be helpful even if 
one or more emergency kits have been provided. The list should be kept in a prominent 
place on the bridge or near the lifeboats, perhaps framed under glass. All officers 
should be familiar with its location and should be acquainted with the location and 
identity of each item listed. 

Junior officers or reliable crew members should be assigned the duty of bringing 
to their stations, during abandon ship drill, emergency navigational equipment not 
permanently stowed in the boats. A senior officer should then check each item against 
the equipment check-off list to ascertain that nothing has been overlooked. 

2603. Equipment.—If practicable, full navigational equipment should be provided. 
As many as possible of the items in the following list should be included. All of these 
except a timepiece, and possibly a sextant and radio, can be kept in the emergency 
navigation kit recommended in article 2602. 

1. Notebook suitable for use as a deck log and for performing computations. 
Several items of information should be written in this notebook in advance, so as to 
be available when and if needed. Such items include the latitude and longitude of 
various places in the area of operation; any desired information on currents and weather ; 
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declination and SHA of several widely scattered stars, with any needed information 
on identifying them; desired notes and tables from this chapter and elsewhere; any 
desired general information, such as a list of poisonous fish and those items which may 
prove useful for survival. This section of the notebook should be brief and the items 
limited to those most essential in time of emergency. 

2. Charts and other plotting materials. A pilot chart is most suitable for lifeboat 
use, both for plotting and as a source of information on variation of the compass, 
shipping lanes, currents, winds, and weather. Charts for both the summer and winter 
seasons should be included. During World War II pilot charts were printed on water- 
proof material suitable for use in a lifeboat. Plotting sheets (art. 323) are useful but 
not essential if charts are available. The plotting sheets should cover the latitudes 
in which the ship operates. Universal plotting sheets (art. 324) may be preferred, 
particularly if the latitude coverage is large. Several maneuvering boards, H.O. 2665a, 
(art. 1212) and several sheets of cross-section paper (preferably with ten squares per 
inch) should be included, as these have many uses. 

3. Plotting equipment. Pencils, erasers, straightedge, protractor, dividers and 
compasses (not essential, but useful), and a knife or pencil sharpener should be included. 
Preferably, the straightedge and protractor should be combined in a single device 
constituting some kind of plotter (art. 605). A ruler graduated in inches and fractions 
may be useful. 

4. Timepiece. A good watch is needed if longitude is to be determined astronom- 
ically. This watch should be waterproof or kept in a waterproof container which permits 
reading and winding of the watch without exposing it to the elements. The watch 
should be wound regularly and a record kept of its error and rate of change. Even 
if one or more such watches are available, the possibility of taking along the chro- 
nometers should not be overlooked. 

5. Sextant. A marine sextant should be taken along if possible. However, since 
this may be impractical, a lifeboat sextant, or materials for constructing one, should 
be provided. Several commercially-manufactured lifeboat sextants have been made 
available, particularly during wartime. A lifeboat sextant can be made of wood or 
other rigid material, two small mirrors, and a pivot. The graduations of the arc 
should be double those of a compass rose (an angle of 5° should be labeled 10°, etc.). 
It is not necessary to provide a vernier, or means of adjusting the sextant, since 
accuracy of 0°1 is satisfactory for lifeboat use. 

6. Almanac. A Nautical Almanac for the current year is desirable. In an emer- 
gency an almanac for another year can be used for stars and the sun without serious 
error by lifeboat standards, if suitable adjustment is made (art. 2617). Some form of 
long-term almanac, as that given in appendix X, might well be copied or pasted in 
the notebook suggested as item 1, above. 

7. Tables. Some form of table will be needed for reducing celestial observations. 
The most suitable is one that does not require much space. If a table of trigonometric 
functions (either logarithmic or natural) is provided, formulas should be included with 
them. It is not wise to trust the memory for such vital information. A set of tables 
similar to H.O. Pub. No. 214 can be made at 5° intervals of t, d, and L. Only one page 
is needed for each latitude entry (5°) if declination is limited to about 30° (sufficient for 
bodies of the solar system and many stars), entries are given to the nearest 0°1 for 
altitudes and 1° for azimuth, and the delta (A) values are omitted. Traverse tables 
and others given in this chapter are useful. 

8. Compass. Each lifeboat is required to carry a magnetic compass. A deviation 
table for each compass should be made while in port, with magnetic material in its 
normal place. It would be well to check the accuracy of each table periodically. 
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9. Flashlight. A flashlight is required to be carried in each lifeboat. The batteries 
should be replaced from time to time, as necessary. Extra batteries and bulbs might 
well be carried. 

10. Portable radio. Ifa portable radio is available, be sure it is included. Whether 
this is one of the transmitting-receiving sets approved by the Federal Communications 
Commission for lifeboat use, or merely a small receiver of limited range owned by a 
crew member, do not overlook it, as it may be used as a radio direction finder. 

2604. Position of ship.—A knowledge of the position of the vessel at the time it is 
abandoned is of great importance. The officer on watch on the bridge should never 
permit himself to become careless in the matter of keeping a mental note of the ap- 
proximate position of the vessel. During wartime, or whenever the possibility of 
abandoning ship might reasonably be anticipated, the radio operator should be pro- 
vided with a list of advance dead reckoning positions. 


Abandoning Ship 


2605. Before lowering boats.—The period between the decision to abandon ship 
and the actual leaving of the vessel is a highly important one. It is also a period of 
mental strain and possible confusion. The degree to which the crew can be prepared 
for the ordeal ahead depends upon the amount of time available and the thoroughness 
of the preparation that has been made. If there has been advance warning of the 
possibility of the decision, certain preparations can be made before the decision is 
reached. If time permits, after the decision to abandon ship has been made, the radio 
operator should send a final distress message, giving the ship’s position and any other 
pertinent information. It will be important later to know whether an acknowledgment 
of receipt of the message was received. Any available time can be wisely used to check 
the navigational equipment in each boat and assemble missing items. There may be 
time to make a last-minute check of position of the ship, position of any nearby land, 
set and drift of current, present and forecast weather, watch error, and date. These 
items should be written down. Perhaps the chart can be taken along. Equipment 
should be properly secured before lowering the boats. In a rough sea it may be de- 
sirable to lower the sextant, chronometer, and radio into the boat after it is afloat. 

2606. Establishing command.—The identity of the person in command of each 
boat, and the over-all commander, should be firmly established. Almost invariably 
this will be the senior officer present. In a lifeboat, perhaps more than in any other 
circumstances, strong leadership is required if the confidence of the crew is to be main- 
tained. The officer whom the crew respects as a man, admires as a seaman, and rec- 
ognizes as a gentleman will have little or no trouble with discipline and cooperation 
of all on board. 

Morale is 8 prime consideration, and it grows in importance with the passage of 
time. The person in command should be recognized as the final authority in all 
matters, but it is important that he give to each person an opportunity to be heard, and 
that he keep all hands fully informed of the bad as well as of the good. Decisions will 
be more acceptable if the crew has been informed of each consideration as it arises, 
and so has been somewhat prepared. Complete fairness and impartiality are essential. 

2607. Estimate of the situation.—Perhaps the first item which should engage the 
attention of the person in command, after the lifeboat has cleared the stricken vessel, 
is the questioning of each person aboard to collect all the useful information available. 
It is well to determine what is known regarding the position of the ship, ocean currents, 
weather, astronomy, navigation, seamanship, sailing, etc. Find out who owns watches 
and what each owner knows about the error and rate of his watch. Establish a routine 
for winding and comparing them. No useful skill or knowledge should be overlooked ; 
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all should be fully considered in making the important decision of whether to remain 
in the vicinity of the disaster in the hope of rescue, or to attempt to reach land or a more 
heavily-traveled shipping lane. 

This decision of whether to stay or leave may be the most important one of the 
entire experience. Until comparatively recent times there was no problem. Because 
there was virtually no hope of assistance, the lifeboat crew had to rely upon itself. 
Since the development of modern communication and rescue facilities, however, it is 
often wiser to remain than to complicate the rescue problem by increasing the area to 
be searched. 

The decision should not be made until careful consideration has been given to all 
factors, nor should it be delayed longer than necessary. Considerations vary with the 
circumstances, but certainly the following should be included: 

Was a distress message sent before the ship was abandoned? Did it include the 
position of the ship? How accurate was the position? Is there any reasonable doubt 
that the message was received? If no message was sent, how soon will the ship be 
missed? What rescue facilities are available? How far away are they and how long 
will it be before help arrives? How conspicuous is the lifeboat? What facilities are 
available for attracting attention, either visually or by radar? How proficient is the 
crew in using such equipment? Is aradio transmitter available? What is the probable 
running time to the nearest land in several directions, considering the prevailing winds 
and currents, the motive power available, and the ability of the crew to use it? How 
long will the fresh water and rations last, and will they be sufficient to sustain the crew 
in the physical exertion required? 

If the decision is to stay, how wil the crew occupy its time, remembering the 
increased morale problem with an idle crew? How will position be maintained, or 
regained if the boat drifts? Would it be practical to wait two or three days, perhaps, 
in the hope of rescue, and then to set out for land if help does not come? 

If the decision is to leave, where should the boat head? How soon can a well- 
traveled shipping lane be reached? In time of war, where is the enemy and where are 
friends? How large and conspicuous is the land in each direction, considering the low 
height of eye in a lifeboat? It may be better to head for conspicuous land 500 miles 
away than for a small, low island 200 miles away, particularly if the latter is in a direc- 
tion of unfavorable winds or currents, or takes the boat farther away from shipping 
lanes. 

Avoid, if possible, a hasty decision that will later be recognized as unwise. Dis- 
cuss the matter thoroughly with the crew, and when the decision is made, inform them 
of the reason for it. Do this in a manner that will invite their confidence and support. 
Inform them of the best estimate of the situation. 

2608. Selecting the route.—It is not always desirable to head directly for the 
objective. A longer route with favorable winds and currents may be quicker. A 
longer route by way of shipping lanes may enhance the possibility of rescue. 

With clear skies, latitude can be found with relatively crude equipment. But 
unless accurate Greenwich time is available, longitude cannot be found astronomically, 
even with the best equipment; nor is a nonastronomical method likely to be available. 
In the absence of reliable longitude information, it is better to head for a point at the 
latitude of the destination but so far east or west of it that no reasonable doubt will exist 
as to the direction of land when that latitude is reached. The distance of the point from 
the destination depends upon the degree of uncertainty of the longitude, remembering 
that this uncertainty is likely to increase with time. This method of “parallel sailing”’ 
was used for centuries before a method of determining or ‘‘discovering’’ longitude at 
sea was developed. 
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If the objective has a considerable extent in a north-south direction, the need for 
a final east-west leg is less critical, and in attempting to reach a continent or very large 
island, one need not consider it at all. In the absence of better information, an east 
or west course should be selected from the outset, since most large land masses of the 
earth are oriented in a general north-south direction. 

2609. Keeping boats together.—If more than one boat is launched, every effort 
should be made to keep them together. While the person in charge of each boat is 
responsible for decisions regarding his boat, considerable advantage is to be gained by 
keeping the boats together and recognizing one person, logically the senior officer 
present, as the over-all commander. Since navigational equipment and skill probably 
will differ widely from boat to boat, the benefits of any accurate navigation can be 
shared by all if the boats are close together. Other knowledge can be exchanged, 
equipment shared, and rations distributed equitably. It may be wise to shift some 
personnel among the boats, perhaps on a periodic basis, either to effect a better balance 
of skill and knowledge, or for morale purposes. 

2610. Lookout.— Always there is the possibility of sighting another vessel. Hence, 
a lookout should be posted at all times. This becomes of even greater importance 
when approaching land, or if the location of all land along the route is not known. If 
it is possible to rig a metal object high in the boat, this should be done to enhance the 
possibility of detection by radar. 


Dead Reckoning 


2611. Importance of dead reckoning.—Of the various kinds of navigation, dead 
reckoning alone is always available in some form. It should never be neglected, but in 
a lifeboat it is of more than average importance. A close check should be kept on the 
direction and distance made good, and all disturbing elements such as wind and current 
should be carefully evaluated. Long voyages have been successfully completed by 
this method alone, and landfalls have been made with surprising accuracy. This is 
not meant to minimize the importance of other methods of determining position, but 
with the methods generally available in a lifeboat, one may well find that, during the 
first few days, his dead reckoning positions are more accurate than those determined 
by other methods. If the means of determining direction and distance—the elements 
of dead reckoning—are accurate, it might be well to make an adjustment to the dead 
reckoning only after consistent indication of the magnitude and direction of its error. 
The dropping of the dead reckoning at each uncertain “‘fix’’ is at best a questionable 
procedure. The conflicting information likely to be available calls for careful analysis 
and good judgment on the part of the navigator. 

2612. Deck log.—From the beginning a careful log should be kept. The date and 
time of abandoning ship should be the first entry, followed by navigational information 
available, and the various important decisions and the reasons for them. Since the 
conservation of paper may be important, record only the essentials of the important 
items, but do not overlook the recording in considerable detail of the selection of a 
commanding officer, changes in command, deaths, missing persons, and navigational 
information. 

The best determination of the position of abandoning ship should be recorded, 
followed by a full account of courses, distances, positions, winds, currents, and leeway. 
No important navigational information should be left to memory if it can be recorded. 

2613. Direction.—As one of the elements of dead reckoning, direction is an impor- 
tant item. As indicated in article 2603, a deviation table for each lifeboat compass 
should be determined in port, and checked periodically. At the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity after abandoning ship the accuracy should be checked on the course to be 
followed. 

If an almanac, accurate Greenwich time, and the necessary tables are available, 
the azimuth of any celestial body can be computed and this value compared with the 
azimuth as measured by the compass. [If it is difficult to observe the compass azimuth, 
select a body dead ahead and note the compass heading. The difference between 
computed and observed azimuths is compass error. This is of more immediate value 
than deviation, but if the latter is desired, it can be determined by applying to the 
compass error the variation, from the pilot chart. 

Several unique astronomical situations occur, permitting determination of azimuth 
without computation: 

Polaris is always within 2° of true north for observers between the equator and 
latitude 65° N. When this star is directly above or below the celestial pole, its azimuth 
is exactly north at any latitude. This occurs approximately when the trailing star of 
either Cassiopeia (e€ Cassiopevae) or the big dipper (Alkaid) is directly above or directly 
below Polaris (fig. 2621). When a line through the trailing stars and Polaris is 
horizontal, the maximum correction should be applied. Below latitude 50° this can 
be considered 1°; and between 50° and 65°, 2°. If Casstopera is to the right of 
Polaris, the azimuth is 001° (or 002°), and if to the left, 359° (or 358°). The south 
celestial pole is located approximately at the intersection of a line through the longer 
axis of the southern cross with a line from the northernmost star of Triangulum Aus- 
trale perpendicular to the line joining the other two stars of the triangle. No conspic- 
uous star marks this spot (figs. 2205-2208). 

Meridian transit. Any celestial body bears due north or south at meridian transit, 
either upper or lower. This is the moment of maximum (or minimum) altitude of the 
body. However, since the altitude at this time is nearly constant during a considerable 
change of azimuth, the instant of meridian transit may be difficult to determine. If 
time and an almanac are available, and the longitude is known, the time of transit can 
be computed. 

Body on prime vertical. If any method is available for determining when a body 
is on the prime vertical (due east or west), the compass azimuth at this time can be 
observed. Table 25 provides this information. Any body on the celestial equator 
(declination 0°) is on the prime vertical at the time of rising or setting. For the sun 
this occurs at the time of the equinoxes (art. 1419). The star Mintaka (5 Orionis), 
the leading star of Orion’s belt, has a declination of approximately 0°3 S and can be 
considered on the celestial equator. For an observer near the equator, such a body is 
always nearly east or west. Because of refraction and dip, the azimuth should be 
noted when the center of the sun or a star is a little more than one sun diameter (half a 
degree) above the horizon. The moon should be observed when its upper limb is on 
the horizon. 

Body at rising or setting. Except for the moon, the azimuth angle (art. 1428) 
of a body is almost the same at rising as at setting, except that the former is toward the 
east and the latter toward the west. If the azimuth is measured both at rising and set- 
ting, true south (or north) is midway between the two observed values, and the differ- 
ence between this value and 180° (or 000°) is the compass error. Thus, if the compass 
azimuth of a body is 073° at rising, and 277° at setting, true south (180°) is at 

° ° 
oS aT = 175° by compass, and the compass error is 5° E. This method may be 
in error if the boat is moving rapidly in a north or south direction. If the declination 
and latitude are known, the true azimuth of any body at rising or setting can be deter- 
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mined by means of a diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432) or by 
computation (art. 2125). For this purpose the body (except the moon) should be con- 
sidered as rising or setting when its center is a little more than one sun diameter (half a 
degree) above the horizon, because of refraction and dip. 

The direction of the sun in relation to the hands of a watch is sometimes advocated, 
but the limitations of this method are too great to permit general application. 

A simple nonastronomical method can be used for determining the deviation. 
An object that will float but not drift rapidly before the wind is thrown overboard. 
The boat is then steered as steadily as possible in the opposite direction to that desired. 
At a distance of perhaps half a mile, or more if the floating object is still clearly in 
view, the boat is turned around in the smallest practicable radius, and headed back 
toward the floating object. The magnetic course is midway between the course 
toward the object and the reciprocal of the course away from the object. Thus, 
if the boat is on compass course 151° while heading away from the object, 
and 337° while returning, the magnetic course is midway between 337° and 

co] ° 
151°+ 180°=331°, or SST eset = 334°, Since 334° magnetic is the same as 337° 
by compass, the deviation on this heading is 3° W. 

If a compass is not available, any celestial body can be used to steer by, if its 
diurnal apparent motion is considered. A reasonably straight course can be steered 
by noting the direction of the wind, the movement of the clouds, the direction of the 
waves, or by watching the wake of the boat. A line can be secured to the side of the 
boat at a point amidships or forward. The line should tend parallel to the center line 
of the boat if on a straight course. The angle between the center line and the wake is 
an indication of the amount of leeway. The accuracy of the towed-object or wake 
method is affected adversely by a cross sea. 

A body having a declination the same as the latitude of the destination is over 
the destination once each day, at the time when its hour angle is the same as the longi- 
tude, measured westward through 360°. At this time it should be dead ahead if the 
boat is following the great circle leading directly through the destination. 

2614. Motive power.—A lifeboat is equipped with one or more of the following 
means of locomotion: oars, hand-operated propeller, motor, sail. Of these, only sail 
offers a practical means of travel over an extended period of time. Men living in an 
open boat, perhaps on reduced rations, should not attempt to expend their strength 
on hand locomotion, except for short periods. Likewise, the comparatively small 
fuel supply in 8 motorboat should be hoarded jealously. It may be desperately needed 
later, as for landing through a surf, preventing the boat from drifting onto a rocky 
coast, or making the land when a strong current is carrying the boat past an island. 

A sail should be rigged, for in it lies the best hope of reaching distant land. If 
the standard lifeboat sail is not available, a substitute can usually be devised, using the 
boat cover, or even clothing, and oars. 

2615. Distance can be determined directly between accurate fixes, but generally 
it is found by means of speed and elapsed time. A loaded lifeboat will not travel fast, 
under normal conditions. With fair wind and weather it may make good a speed of 
about two knots through the water. Hence the importance of wind and current. 
The navigator used to observing the sea from a high bridge usually overestimates 
his speed in a lifeboat, where he is only a few feet from the water. With practice, his 
ability should improve. 

Speed may be determined by using a form of chip log. Attach a long line to a 
heavy, floating object. Put one knot in the line twelve or fifteen fathoms from the 
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object, and another just ten fathoms (or any convenient distance) from the first. 
Stream the device over the side and let the line run out freely, noting the elapsed time 
between passage of the two knots through the hand. A variation of this is the Dutch- 
man’s log. A floating object is thrown overboard at the bow, and the elapsed time 
required for a known length along the centerline to pass it is noted. Ifa line is attached 
to the object, it may be used many times. With either variation, it is well to tie the 
bitter end of the line to the boat, to minimize danger of losing the whole device 
overboard. 
With either the chip or Dutchman’s log, the speed is determined by the formula: 


60 seconds per minute X60 minutes per hour Xfeet between marks 
i 6,000 feet per mileX seconds of elapsed time 


This is equal to: 


g_3,600 x feet between marks __0.6Xfeet between marks 
~ 6,000 seconds of elapsed time _ seconds of elapsed time 


Since the feet between marks is constant, a convenient number can be selected. Thus, 
if the length is 16% feet, the formula becomes 


ste 10 | 
~ seconds of elapsed time 


If the elapsed time is ten seconds, the boat is traveling at one knot; if five seconds, at 
two knots; if eight seconds, at 1% knots, etc. 

If a watch is not available, a simple pendulum may be devised to time the interval. 
A piece of string with a weight attached, of a length of 9.8 inches (to the center of gravity 
of the weight), will, when suspended, make a complete swing (back and forth) once every 
second. For a pendulum 39.1 inches long the period is two seconds. With practice, 
time can be estimated with fair accuracy. 

It is not always possible to head directly along the course to the destination, 
because of adverse winds. It is better to make good progress in the general direction 
desired than none at all, and much better on morale. However, at times conditions 
may be so adverse that it will be best to drop sail until the wind shifts or abates. At 
such a time a sea anchor should be streamed to minimize loss of precious mileage, 
and, in severe conditions, to keep the boat headed into the sea. 

2616. Position by dead reckoning.—Plotting can be done directly on a pilot 
chart or plotting sheet. If this proves too difficult, or if an independent check is desired, 
some form of mathematical reckoning may be useful. Table 2616, 
a simplified traverse table, can be used for this purpose. This is a 
critical-type table, various factors being given for limiting values 
of certain angles. To find the difference or change of latitude, in 
minutes, enter the table with course angle, reckoned from north or 
south toward the east or west. Multiply the distance run, in miles, 
by the factor. To find the departure, in miles, enter the table with 
the complement of the course angle. Multiply the distance run, in 
miles, by the factor. To convert departure to difference of longi- 
tude, in minutes, enter the table with mid latitude. Divide the 
departure by the factor. 

Example.—A lifeboat travels 26 miles on course 205°, from 
L 41°44’N, d 56°21’ W. 


Angle Factor 


SeeSesssesessr 
SCH NWAUARMNWOOS 


TABLE 2616.—Simpli- ; ; j 
fied traverse table. Required.—Latitude and longitude of the point of arrival. 
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Solution.—The course angle is 205°—180°=S25°W, and the complement is 
90°—25°=65°. The factors corresponding to these angles are 0.9 and 0.4, respectively. 
The difference of latitude is 260.923’ (to the nearest minute) and the departure is 
26X0.4=10 mi. Since the course is in the southwestern quadrant, in the northern 
hemisphere, the latitude of the point of arrival is 41°44’ N—23’=41°21’N. The 
factor corresponding to the mid latitude 41°32’ N is 0.7. The difference of longitude is 
10+0.7=14’. The longitude of the point of arrival is 56°21’W+14’=56°35’ W. 

Answer.—L 41°21’ N, \ 56°35’ W. 


Celestial Navigation 


2617. Celestial coordinates.—Almanac information, particularly declination and 
Greenwich hour angle of bodies, is important to celestial navigation. If the current 
Nautical Almanac is available, there is no problem. If the only copy available is for 
a previous year, it can be used for the sun, Aries, and stars without serious error, by 
lifeboat standards. However, for greater accuracy, proceed as follows: For de- 
clination of the sun, enter the almanac with a time that is earlier than the correct time 
by 5°49™ times the number of years between the date of the almanac and the correct 
date, adding 24° for each February 29 that occurs between the dates. If the date is 
February 29, use March 1 and reduce by one the number of 24" periods added. For 
GHA of the sun or Aries determine the value for the correct time, adjusting the minutes 
and tenths of arc to agree with that at the time for which the declination is determined. 
Since the adjustment never exceeds half a degree, care should be used when the value is 
near a whole degree, to prevent the value from being in error by 1°. Appendix X is a 
long-term almanac giving values of GHAT, and GHA and declination of the sun. 
Instructions for its use are included in the appendix. A reproduction of this almanac 
might profitably be included in the navigational kit mentioned in article 2602. 

If no almanac is available, a rough approximation of the declination of the sun 
can be obtained as follows: Count the days from the given date to the nearer solstice 
(June 21 or December 22). Divide this by the number of days from that solstice to 
the equinox (March 21 or September 23), using the equinox that will result in the given 
date being between it and the solstice. Multiply the result by 90°. Enter table 2616 
with the angle so found, and extract the factor. Multiply this by 23°45 to find the 
declination. 

Example 1.—The date is August 24. 

Required.—The approximate declination of the sun. 

Solution.—The number of days from the given date to the nearer solstice (June 
21) is 64. There are 94 days between June 21 and September 23. Dividing and 
multiplying by 90°, 


64 Bee ee 
94 X90 =6173. 


The factor from table 2616 is 0.5. The declination is 23°45 X0.5=11°7. It is known 
to be north because of the date. 

Answer.—Dec. 11°7N. 

The accuracy of this solution can be improved by considering the factor of table 
2616 as the value for the mid angle beween the two limiting ones (except that 1.00 
is correct for 0° and 0.00 is correct for 90°), and interpolating to one additional decimal. 
In this instance the interpolation would be between 0.50 at 59°5 and 0.40 at 66°. 
The interpolated value is 0.47, giving a declination of 11°0 N. Still greater accuracy 
can be obtained by using a table of natural cosines instead of table 2616. By natural 
cosine the value is 11°3N. 
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If the latitude is known, the declination of any body can be determined by observ- 
ing a meridian altitude. In a lifeboat it is usually best to make a number of observa- 
tions shortly before and after transit, plot the values on cross-section paper, letting 
the ordinate (vertical scale) represent altitude, and the abscissa (horizontal scale) the 
time. The altitude is found by fairing a curve or drawing an arc of a circle through 
the points, and taking the highest value. A meridian altitude problem is then solved 
in reverse. 

Example 2.—The latitude of a lifeboat is 40°16’S. The sun is observed on the 
meridian, bearing north. The observed altitude is 36°29’. 

Required.— Declination of the sun. | 

Solution.—The zenith distance 1s 90°— 36°29’ =53°31’. The sun is 53°31’ north 
of the observer, or 13°15’ north of the equator. Hence, the declination is 13°15’N. 

Answer.—Dece. 13°15’ N. 

The GHAT can be determined approximately by considering it equal to GMT 
(in angular units) on September 23. To find GHAT on any other date, add 1° for 
each day following September 23. The value is approximately 90° on December 22, 
180° on March 21, and 270° on June 21. The values so found can be in error by as 
much as several degrees, and so should not be used if better information is available. 
An approximate check is provided by the great circle through Polaris, Caph (the leading 
star of Cassiopeva), and the eastern side of the square of Pegasus. When this great 
circle coincides with the meridian, LHAT is approximately 0°. The hour angle of a 
body is equal to its SHA plus the hour angle of Aries. 

If an error of as much as 4°, or a little more, is acceptable, the GHA of the sun 
can be considered equal to GMT+180° (12"). For more accurate results, one can 
make a table of the equation of time from the Nautical Almanac perhaps at five- or ten- 
day intervals, and include this in the emergency navigation kit mentioned in article 
2602. The equation of time is applied according to its sign to GMT+180° to find 
GHA. 

2618. Altitude measurement.—If a sextant is available, either one from the pilot 
house or an emergency-type instrument, altitudes are measured in the usual manner. 
The sextant should be shielded as much as possible from wind and spray. If the sea 
is rough, the observer should brace himself against the mast and make his observation 
when on the crest of a wave, when the horizon is least likely to be obscured by nearby 
waves. It is usually good practice to make a number of observations and average 
both the altitudes and times, or plot on cross-section paper the altitudes versus time, 
using any convenient time and the corresponding altitude for solving the observation. 

The improvisations which may be made in the absence of a sextant are so varied 
that in virtually any circumstances the application of a little ingenuity and some effort 
will produce a device for measuring altitude. The results obtained with any improvised 
method will be approximate at best, but if a number of observations are averaged, the 
accuracy should be improved. Almost always a measurement, however approximate, 
is better than an estimate. Two general classes of improvisation are available: 

1. By circle. Any circular scale, such as a maneuvering board (H.O. 2665a), 
compass rose, protractor, or plotter can be used to measure altitude or zenith distance 
directly. This is the principle of the ancient astrolabe (art. 124). A maneuvering 
board or compass rose is usually handled best by mounting it on a flat board. A pro- 
tractor or plotter may be so mounted or used directly. There are a number of variations 
of the technique of using such a device. Some of them are: 

A peg or nail is placed at the center of the circle and perpendicular to it. A weight 
is hung from the 90° graduation, and a string for holding the device is attached at the 
270° graduation. When it is held with the weight acting as a plumb bob, the 0°-180° 
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line is horizontal (fig. 2618a). In this posi- 
tion the board is turned in azimuth until it 
is in line with the sun. The intersection of 
the shadow of the center peg with the arc of 
the circle indicates the altitude of the center 
of the sun. 

The weight and loop can be omitted and 
pegs placed at the 0° and 180° points of the 
circle. While one observer sights along the 
line of pegs to the horizon, an assistant notes 
the altitude. 

The weight can be attached to the center 
pin, and the three pins (0°, center, 180°) 
aligned with the celestial body. The reading 
is made at the point where the string hold- 
ing the weight crosses the scale. The reading 
thus obtained is the zenith distance unless 
the graduations are labeled to indicate alti- 
tude. This method, illustrated in figure 2618b, 
is used for bodies other than the sun. 

Whatever the technique, it is good prac- 
tice to reverse the device for half the readings 
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FIGURE 2618a.—Improvised astrolabe; shad- 


method. Pegs and board shown tilted 


for clarity. 


of a series, to minimize errors of construction. Generally, the circle method produces 
more accurate results than the right triangle method, described below. 

2. By right triangle. The principle of the ancient cross-staff can be used to estab- 
lish one or more right triangles, which can be solved by measurement of the angle 
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Fiaure 2618b.—Improvised astrolabe; direct 


sighting 
method. Pegs and board shown tilted for clarity. 


representing the altitude, either 
directly or by reconstructing the 
triangle. Another way of deter- 
mining the altitude is to measure 
two of the sides of the triangle 
and divide one by the other to 
determine one of the trigonomet- 
ric functions. This procedure, 
of course, requires a source of 
information on the values of 
trigonometric functions corre- 
sponding to various angles. If 
the cosine is found, table 2616 
can be used. The tabulated 
factors can be considered correct 
to one additional decimal for the 
value midway between the limit- 
ing values (except that 1.00 is 
the correct value for 0° and 0.00 
is the correct value for 90°) with- 
out serious error by lifeboat 
standards. Interpolation can 
then be made between such 
values. By either protractor or 
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table, most devices can be graduated in advance so that angles can be read directly. 
There are many variations of the right triangle method. Some of these are: 

Two straight pieces of wood can be attached to each other in such a way that 
the shorter one can be moved along the longer, the two always being perpendicular to 
each other. The shorter piece is attached at its center. One end of the longer arm is 
held to the eye. The shorter arm is moved until its top edge is in line with the celestial 
body, and its bottom edge is in line with the horizon. Thus, two right triangles are 
used (the third sides being the slant distances between the ends of the arms) each repre- 
senting half the altitude (fig. 2618c). For low altitudes, only one of the triangles is used, 
the long arm being held in line with the horizon. The length of half the short arm, 
divided by the length of that part of the long arm between the eye and the intersection 
with the short arm, is the tangent of half the altitude (the whole altitude if only one 
right triangle is used). The cosine can be found by dividing that part of the long arm 
between the eye and the intersection with the short arm by the slant distance from the 
eye to one end of the short arm. Graduations consist of a series of marks along the 

long arm indicating settings for 

Ke various angles. The device 

a should be inverted for alternate 
readings of a series. 

A rule or any stick can be 
held at arm’s length. The top 
of the rule is placed in line with 
the celestial body being ob- 
served, and the top of the 
thumb is placed in line with 
FS ee ay ee eR the horizon. The rule is held 

TO HORIZON vertical. The length of rule 
above the thumb, divided by 
the distance from the eye to the 
top of the thumb is the tangent of the angle observed. The cosine can be found by divid- 
ing the distance from the eye to the top of the thumb by the distance from the eye to 
the top of the rule. If the rule is tilted toward the eve until the minimum of rule is 
used, the distance from the eye to the middle of the rule is substituted for the distance 
from the eye to the top of the thumb, half the length of the rule above the thumb is 
used, and the angle found is multiplied by two. Graduations consist of marks on the 
rule or stick indicating various altitudes. For the average observer each inch of rule 
will subtend an angle of about 2°3, assuming an eye-to-ruler distance of 25inches. This 
relationship is good to a maximum altitude of about 20°. The accuracy of this relation- 
ship for a specific observer can be checked by comparing the measurement against 
known angles in the sky. Angular distances between stars can be computed by sight 
reduction methods, including H.O. Pub. No. 214, by using the declination of one star as 
the latitude of the assumed position, and the difference between the hour angles (or 
SHA’s) of the two bodies as the meridian angle. The angular distance is the complement 
of the computed altitude. The angular distances between some well-known star pairs 
are: end stars of Orion’s belt, 2°7; pointers of the big dipper, 5°4; Rigel to Orion’s belt, 
9°0; eastern side of the great square of Pegasus, 14°0; Dubhe (the pointer nearer Polaris) 
and Mizar (the second star in the big dipper, counting from the end of the handle), 19°3. 

The angle between the lines of sight from each eye is, at arm’s length, about 6°. 
By holding a pencil or finger horizontal, and placing the head on its side, one can esti- 
mate an angle of about 6° by closing first one eye and then the other, and noting how 
much the pencil or finger appears to move in the sky. 


FiGuRE 2618c.—Improvised cross-staff. 
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The length of the shadow of a peg or nail mounted perpendicular to a horizontal 
board can be used as one side of an altitude triangle. The other sides are the height 
of the peg and the slant distance from the top of the peg to the end of the shadow. The 
height of the peg, divided by the length of the shadow, is the tangent of the altitude of 
the center of the sun. The length of the shadow divided by the slant distance is the 
cosine. Graduations consist of a series of concentric circles indicating various altitudes, 
the peg being at the common center. The device is kept horizontal by floating it in 
a bucket of water. Half the readings of a series are taken with the board turned 180° 
in azimuth. 

Two pegs or nails can be mounted perpendicular to a board, with a weight hung 
from the one farther from the eye. The board is held perpendicular and the two pegs 
aligned with the body being observed. The finger is then placed over the string holding 
the weight, to keep it in position as the board is turned on its side. A perpendicular 
is dropped from the peg nearer the eye, to the string. The altitude is the acute angle 
nearer the eye. For alternate readings of a series, the board should be inverted. 
Graduations consist of a series of marks indicating the position of the string at various 
altitudes. 

As the altitude decreases, the triangle becomes smaller. At the celestial horizon 
it becomes a straight line. No instrument is needed to measure the altitude when either 
the upper or lower limb is tangent to the horizon, as the “‘sextant”’ altitude is then 0°. 

2619. Sextant altitude corrections.—If altitudes are measured by a marine sextant, 
the usual sextant altitude corrections apply (ch. XVI). If the center of the sun or 
moon is observed, either by sighting at the center or by shadow, the lower-limb correc- 
tions should be applied, as usual, and an additional correction of (—)16’ applied. If 
the upper limb is observed, use (—) 32’. Ifa weight is used as a plumb bob, or if the 
length of a shadow is measured, omit the dip (height of eye) correction. 

If the almanac is not available for making corrections, each source of error can be 
corrected separately, as follows: 

Index correction. If a sextant is used, the index correction should be determined 
and applied to all observations, or the sextant adjusted to eliminate index error. 
Refraction is given to the nearest minute of arc in table 


Alt. Refr. 2619. The value for a horizon observation is 34’. If the nearest 
, 0°1 is sufficiently accurate, as with an improvised method of 
9 observing altitude, a correction of 0°1 should be applied for 
; altitudes between 5° and 18°, and no correction applied for 
6 greater altitudes. Refraction applies to all observations, and 
° is always & minus (—) correction. 
3 Dip, in minutes of arc, is approximately equal to the square 
root of the height of eye, in feet. The correction applies to all 
0 observations in which the horizon is used as the horizontal ref- 
erence. It is always a minus (—) correction. If 0°1 accuracy 
TABLE 2619.—Re- _18 used, no dip correction is needed for lifeboat heights of eye. 
fraction. Semidiameter. The semidiameter of either the sun or moon 


does not differ greatly from 16’. The correction does not apply to other bodies or 
to observations of the center of the sun and moon, by whatever method, including 
shadow. The correction is plus (+) if the lower limb is observed, and minus (—) if 
the upper limb is observed. 

Parallax. For lifeboat accuracy, parallax is applied to observations of the moon 
only. An approximate value, in minutes of arc, can be found by multiplying 57’ 
by the factor from table 2616, entering that table with altitude. For more accurate 
results the factors can be considered correct to one additional decimal for the altitude 
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midway between the limiting values (except that 1.00 is correct for 0° and 0.00 is 
correct for 90°), and the values for other altitudes can be found by interpolation. This 
correction is always plus (+). 

For observations of celestial bodies on the horizon, the total correction for zero 
height of eye is: 


Sun. Lower limb: (—) 18’, upper limb: (—) 50’. 
Moon. Lower limb: (+) 39’, upper limb: (+) 7’. 
Planet or star. (—) 34’. 


Dip should be added algebraically to these values. 

Since the “‘sextant”’ altitude is zero, the ‘‘observed”’ altitude is equal to the total 
correction. 

2620. Sight reduction.—If any tables designed for sight reduction, such as H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, are available, they should be safeguarded to prevent loss or damage. If 
trigonometric tables and the necessary formulas are available, they will serve the 
purpose. Speed in solution is seldom a factor in a lifeboat. A slow method might 
actually be an asset, from a morale standpoint, as it will provide occupation for a limited 
time for at least one crew member. If tables but no formulas are available, carefully 
determine the mathematical knowledge possessed by the crew. Someone may be able 
to provide the missing information. If the formulas are available, but no tables, 
approximate natural values of the various trigonometric functions can be obtained 
graphically by the method explained in article O39. Graphical solution of the naviga- 
tional triangle can be made by the orthographic method explained in article 1432. A 
maneuvering board (H.O. 2665a) might prove helpful in the graphical solution for 
either trigonometric functions or altitude and azimuth. Very careful work will be 
needed for useful results by either method. 

Unless full navigational equipment is available, better results might be obtained 
by making separate determinations of latitude and longitude. 

2621. Latitude determination.—Several methods are available for determining 
latitude, and in none of them is accurate time needed. 

Meridian altitude. Latitude can be determined by means of a meridian altitude 
of any body, if its declination is known. The method is explained in article 2103. 
If accurate time, knowledge of the longitude, and an almanac are available, the observa- 
tion can be made at the correct moment, as determined in advance. However, if any 
of these is lacking, or if an accurate altitude-measuring instrument is unavailable, 
better procedure is to make a number of altitude observations before and after meridian 
transit. A plot is then made of altitude versus time, if cross-section paper is available, 
and the highest (or lowest, for lower transit) altitude is scaled from a curve faired 
through the plotted points. At lifeboat speeds this procedure is not likely to introduce a 
significant error. The time used for plotting the observations need not be accurate, 
as elapsed time between observations is all that is needed, and this is not of critical 
accuracy. Thus, even a watch that has run down and then been rewound can be used 
without resetting. Any altitudes that are not consistent with others of the series 
should be discarded. 

Polaris. Latitude by Polaris is explained in article 2105. In a lifeboat, only 
the first correction is of practical significance. If suitable tables are not available, this 
correction can be estimated. The trailing star of Cassiopeia (e Cassiopeiae) and Polaris 
have almost exactly the same SHA. The trailing star of the big dipper (Alkaid) is 
nearly opposite Polaris and ¢ Cassiopeiae. These three stars, « Cassiopeiae, Polaris, and 
Alkaid, form a line through the pole (approximately). When this line is horizontal, 
there is no correction. When it is vertical, the maximum correction of 56’ applies. 
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It should be added to the observed altitude if Alkaid is at the top, and subtracted if 
e Cassiopeiae is at the top. For any other position, estimate the angle this line makes 
with the vertical (fig. 2621), and multiply the maximum correction (56’) by the factor 
from table 2616, adding if Alkaid is higher than e Casstopeiae, and subtracting if it is 
lower. For more accurate results, the factor from table 2616 can be considered accu- 
rate to one additional decimal for the mid value between those tabulated (except that 
1.00 is correct for 0° and 0.00 for 90°). Other values can be found by interpolation. 

Length of day. The length of the day varies with latitude. Hence, latitude can 
be determined if the elapsed time between sunrise and sunset can be observed. Correct 
the observed length of day by adding 1™ for each 15’ of longitude traveled toward the 
east and subtracting 1™ for each 15’ of longitude traveled toward the west. The latitude 
determined by length of day is the value for the time of meridian transit. Since 
meridian transit occurs approximately mid- 
way between sunrise and sunset, half the 
interval may be observed and doubled. If 
a sunrise and sunset table is not available, 
the length of daylight can be determined | \ 

x : x 
graphically by means of a diagram on the *, 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432). 

A maneuvering board (H.O. 2665a) is 
useful for this purpose. This method can- Polaris 
not be used near the time of the equinoxes, 

and is of little value near the equator. The 

moon can be used if moonrise and moonset 

tables are available, but with the moon 

the half-interval method is of insufficient 

accuracy, and allowance should be made for 

the longitude correction. 

Body in zenith. The declination of a a 
body in the zenith is equal to the latitude siete i ae cin ae 
of the observer. If no means are available north celestial pole. 
for measuring the altitude, the position 
of the zenith may possibly be estimated in a calm sea by lying in the lifeboat and 
looking skyward. The accuracy of the results depends upon the ability to estimate 
the position of the zenith. Use of a plumb bob may help. 

Variation of the compass can occasionally be used for determining latitude, as 
explained in article 2622. 

2622. Longitude determination.—Unlike latitude, longitude requires accurate 
Greenwich time for its determination by astronomical means. All such methods 
consist of noting the Greenwich time at which a phenomenon occurs locally. In 
addition, a table indicating the time of occurrence of the same phenomenon at Green- 
wich, or equivalent information, is needed. 

Time of transit. When a body is on the local celestial meridian, its GHA 1s the 
same as the longitude of the observer if in west longitude, or 360°—A in east longitude. 
Thus, if the GMT of local transit is determined and a table of Greenwich hour angles 
(or time of transit of the Greenwich meridian) is available, longitude can be computed. 
If only the equation of time is available, the method can be used with the sun. This 
is the reverse of the problem of finding the time of transit of a body (art. 2104). The 
time of transit is not always apparent. If a curve is made of altitude versus time, as 
suggested in article 2621, the time corresponding to the highest altitude is used in the 
determination of longitude. Under some conditions it may be preferable to observe 
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an altitude before meridian transit and then again after meridian transit, when the 
body has returned to the same altitude as at the first observation. Meridian transit 
occurs midway between these two times. A body in the zenith is on the celestial 
meridian. If accurate azimuth measurement is available, note the time when the 
azimuth is 000° or 180°. 

Sunrise and sunset. The difference between the observed GMT of sunrise or 
sunset and the L}AT tabulated in the almanac is the longitude in time units, which 
can then be convarted to angular measure. If the Nautical Almanac is used, this 
information is tabulated for each third day only. Greater accuracy can be obtained if 
interpolation is used for determining intermediate values. Moonrise or moonset can 
be used if the tabulated LMT is corrected for longitude (art. 1812). Planets and 
stars can be used if the means are available for determining the time of rising or setting. 
This can be determined by computation (art. 2536) or, approximately, by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432). 

Either of these methods can be used in reverse to set a watch that has run down, 
or to check the accuracy of a watch, if the longitude is known. In the case of a meridian 
transit the time need not be determined at the instant of transit. The watch is started 
and the altitude is then measured several times before and after transit, or at equal 
altitudes. The times of these observations are noted and from them the time of 
meridian transit is determined. The difference between this time and the correct 
time of transit can then be used as a correction to reset the watch. If a watch runs 
down and cannot be reset from other timepieces, the correct time should be determined 
at the first opportunity, if the longitude accuracy is likely to deteriorate. 

Variation of the compass. If the deviation of the compass is known accurately 
and an accurate azimuth can be observed, it is possible to determine the variation. 
If this is compared with the variation shown on the pilot chart, an approximate line 
of position can be determined. Since in many areas these lines run in a generally 
north-south direction, this may be an indication of the longitude. However, if the line 
has a large east-west component, it should be considered as any other such line of 
position, rather than as a longitude line. In some areas it is more nearly a latitude 
line. The accuracy of the method depends upon the accuracy with which the variation 
can be determined, and the spacing between adjacent isogonic lines. 

Time sight. If altitude of a celestial body is available, including zero ‘“‘sextant”’ 
altitude at rising or setting (art. 2619), longitude can be found by time sight (art. 2106). 


Approaching Land 


2623. Signs of land.—There are a number of signs which may indicate that the 
lifeboat is approaching land. 

The sky will sometimes indicate a break in the open sea. A small fixed cloud, when 
surrounding ones are in motion or absent, will usually be over or close to land. At high 
latitudes, a light-colored reflection in the sky might be over an ice area; a light green 
reflection in the tropical sky might indicate a shallow lagoon. Such indications may be 
even more apparent on the under side of a uniform cloud layer. 

Birds most often fly away from land at dawn and toward it at dusk. A large 
number of birds may indicate the nearness of land. 

Swell, properly interpreted, may be used as a guide to land. Consecutive swells 
travel parallel until they reach an island and then “bend” around it. Eddies are formed 
where the distorted swell meets beyond the island. This eddy line may be used as a 
bearing to land, sometimes at a considerable distance. 
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The color of the sea may act as a guide in finding land as the open sea generally 
appears dark blue or dark green, and a lighter shade indicates shallow water, which 
may be near land. 

The sound of the surf is often heard while still a considerable distance from land. 
Other sounds may also be heard at great distances. 

Odors, as from burning wood, sometime carry a long way out to sea. 

Sounds and odors may be particularly helpful in periods of reduced visibility. 

2624. Distance off.—At sea in a lifeboat the navigator is handicapped by his 
limited range of visibility. Distance to the horizon, in nautical miles, is given approxi- 
mately by the formula 1.15,/h, h being the height of eye in feet. Thus, distance in 
miles is approximately 1% times the square root of the height in feet. At an eye height 
of nine feet, the horizon is about 3% miles away. A loaded Victory ship, whose greatest 
mast height is about 81 feet above the water line, could be seen 1.15-+/81 or 10.35 miles 
by an observer at zero height of eye. Ata height of eye of nine feet the top of the mast 
should break the horizon when the ship is about 13.8 miles off. 

If the height of an object above the horizon, or the distance between points on 
it, is known, a simple proportion can be solved to determine the distance off by use of 
the cross-staff (art. 2618) or a similar device. To do this, align the two ends of the 
crosspiece with top and bottom, or two ends, of the object. The ratio of the length of 
the crosspiece to the length from this piece to the eye is the same as the ratio of the 


Fiagure 2624.— Using the cross-staff to measure distance. 


height (or length) of the object to its distance from the observer (fig. 2624). Thus, if 
the crosspiece is 18 inches and the intercepted length of the long piece is 31 inches, the 
distance to an island 1% miles wide in the line of sight is found from the proportion 


In this proportion the two parts of either fraction must be expressed in the same units 
if results are to be obtained without a conversion factor. Thus, both 18 and 31 are 
expressed in inches, and both 1.5 and 2.6 are in miles. For small or distant objects 
the crosspiece may be too long. In this case replace it with a shorter one, use half or 
less of it, or substitute some other device such as a rule held at arm’s length. In the 
case of a height, only the visible part of the object is used if the horizon is between the 
observer and the object. 
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A variation of this method can produce approximate results rather quickly. Hold 
a pencil, stick, or finger vertical at arm’s length. Close one eye and align the vertical 
member with one end of an object such as an island. Open the closed eye and close 
the other one. Estimate the distance the vertical member appears to move against 
the background. The distance of the background object is ten times the amount of 
apparent movement, in the same units. The actual ratio varies somewhat among 
individuals and can be determined by comparing the length of the outstretched arm with 
the distance between eyes—or by practice on objects of known size at known distances. 
For vertical objects hold the extended member horizontal and bend the head until it, 
also, is horizontal. 

2625. Beaching the boat.—The beaching of a lifeboat may be one of the most 
dangerous parts of the entire experience. The approach to an island should be made 
on the lee side, if possible, and every effort should be made to attract the attention of 
any inhabitants so that advice on the best place to land, and perhaps assistance, might 
be obtained. If no help is available, sail parallel to the coast to study the terrain and 
determine the safest place to beach the boat. A lagoon or other sheltered area may be 
available. It may be necessary to delay the landing overnight to make a complete study 
of the terrain and to beach the boat by daylight. Surf appears less rough from the sea 
than from land. High spray indicates a rough surf. 

If a steering oar is available, the rudder should be unshipped before the boat is 
brought in, as the steering oar will provide better control in the surf zone. The sea 
anchor should be used to lessen the possibility of broaching and capsizing. Storm oil 
should be used, if available, to reduce the roughness of the surf. It is possible that the 
course can be altered somewhat while heading in to the beach, to take advantage of a 
better opening, but care should be taken to avoid broaching. Additional information 
on handling a boat in a surf can be found in nearly any book on seamanship. 

2626. Ashore.—Once the boat has been safely beached, the problem remains to 
lead the survivors to civilization. Perhaps the land will be heavily populated and the 
boat met by local people, or the way to safety may be indicated by a road or trail. 
But the boat may be beached at a deserted place where there are no signs of life. 

Chapter XXVII, “Land Navigation,’ deals with this problem in detail, but 
remember that the choice of an initial course is almost as important in this case as it 
is at sea. Generally, it is good practice to follow the coast, but if the shore is obviously 
unsuitable for boat activity, a port is not likely to be nearby. The jungle should be 
avoided for travel, but it may be a plentiful source of food if nonpoisonous plants can 
be recognized. Often a stream can be followed to an inhabited place, for some source 
of water is essential to the maintenance of life. In an arid region, distant vegetation 
may be an indication of habitation. 

Many of the methods used to determine position at sea may also be used ashore, 
and usually with greater accuracy due to the absence of motion. A distinctive method 
of determining north while ashore is by a variation of the equal altitude method. 
Place a stick or rod upright on a level area, using a plumb bob to establish the per- 
pendicularity of the stick. About an hour before noon mark the point where the tip 
of the stick’s shadow falls, and draw a circle through this point, with the base of the 
stick as its center. Mark the point where the tip again falls exactly on the perimeter 
of the circle. Midway between the two points lies the meridian of the observer. 


Problems 


2613a. The compass azimuth of the sun is 126° at rising and 252° at setting. 
Required.—Compass error. 
Answer.—CE 9° W. 
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2613b. A life preserver is thrown overboard from a lifeboat and the boat headed 
away on course 355°. At a distance of half a mile the boat turns and heads back for 
the life preserver. The return course is 169°. The variation is 5° W. 

Required.—(1) True course back to the life preserver. 

(2) Deviation on this heading. 

Answers.—(1) TC 167°, (2) D 3°E. 

2615. The two knots in the log line of an improvised chip log of a lifeboat 
are 16% feet apart. The elapsed time between passage of the knots through the hands 
of the observer is four seconds. 

Required.—Speed of the lifeboat. 

Answer.—S 2.5 kn. 

2616. A lifeboat travels 18 miles on course 110°, from lat. 35°15’S, long. 82°31’ W. 

Required.—Latitude and longitude of the point of arrival. 

Answer.—L 35°20’S, \ 82°11’ W. 

2617a. The date is November 15. 

Required.—The approximate declination of the sun, without reference to an 
almanac. 

Answer.—Dec. 18°85. 

2617b. The latitude of a lifeboat is 22°47’N. A star is observed on the meridian, 
bearing north. The observed altitude is 66°50’. 

Required.—Declination of the star. 

Answer.— Dec. 45°57’ N. 

2617c. The GMT is 1000, October 15. 

Required.— Approximate GHAT, without reference to an almanac. 

Answer.—GHAT 172°. 

2624. Approaching land, the navigator wishes to determine his distance from a 
lighthouse situated on the coast. He holds a rule at arm’s length and finds that 5% 
inch of the rule appears the same height as the top of the lighthouse above water. He 
estimates the distance from his eye to the rule as 24 inches, and the height of the top 
of the lighthouse as 150 feet above water. 

Required. Distance to the lighthouse. 

Answer.—D 0.9 mi. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
LAND NAVIGATION 


2701. Introduction.— Land navigation is the process of directing movement across 
land or ice, from one point to another. When travel is along a well-marked system 
of highways, trails, railways, etc., a good map and distance-measuring device are all 
that are needed. But when travel is across unmarked areas, navigation may be more 
difficult. When the track leads across an open expanse of desert, tundra, or ice, the 
methods of navigation most nearly approach those used at sea or in the air. 

The equipment used and the procedure followed should be suited to the circum- 
stances. A high degree of common sense and adaptability is needed. It would be a 
waste of effort to measure accurately every change of course if one were following a 
stream whose general direction is known, but across an area without features, each 
change of course might be of great importance. Sometimes a considerable amount of 
ingenuity is needed to adapt available equipment or to improvise a suitable piece of 
equipment to meet a particular need. On land, as at sea or in the air, the navigator 
should use all available means to further his end. Even odors can be utilized to 
advantage in some instances. In any case, a preliminary estimate of the situation 
and advance planning are important, as is constant vigilance en route. 

Basically, navigation on land combines the same elements as navigation at sea. 
Dead reckoning, piloting, electronic navigation, and celestial navigation all have their 
use. In general, the equipment should be simple, reliable, rugged, and capable of 
withstanding exposure to the weather. The mounting of equipment and the facilities 
for plotting may leave much to be desired. Plotting in a vehicle crossing rough terrain 
may be impossible while underway. 

No trip across unfamiliar or desolate terrain should be attempted without provision 
for adequate navigation, whether travel is by wheeled vehicle, tank, dog sledge, or 
afoot. An adequately-trained individual should have primary responsibility for navi- 
gation, and should be provided with the necessary navigational aids to suit the cir- 
cumstances. Assistants or alternates should be provided when appropriate, as when 
a casualty is a reasonable possibility. During the trip the navigator should be given 
opportunity to perform his assignment. Sometimes this may involve stops that would 
not otherwise be scheduled. 

2702. Charts.—The most useful charts for land navigation are topographic—those 
showing elevations and various features of the topography. With a large-scale map 
showing great detail, both the selecting and following of a route are relatively simple, 
if there is a sufficient number of identifiable landmarks. Over flat, open country the 
map is little more than a plotting sheet. The projection is not important, as long 
as it is conformal (art. 302) so that angles and small shapes are correctly represented. 
Since long, straight courses are rare, the form of representation of a great circle is 
seldom important. 

2703. Dead reckoning on land, as on the sea or in the air, consists of determining 
position by means of the direction and distance traveled since leaving a known position. 
A careful log should be kept. If the track is across an unsurveyed area, and if there 
is a possibility of future passages over the same area, descriptions of the various land- 
marks encountered should be included in the log. 
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Plotting may or may not be desirable. Along a well-marked route, the track can 
be plotted in advance, and positions along the track can be marked as determined, 
either by dead reckoning or otherwise. Since it is usually difficult to plot accurately 
while riding or walking, the usual procedure is to keep a log and stop at intervals to 
bring the plot up-to-date. Each item of the log should be recorded as it occurs, leaving 
nothing to memory. 

Over rugged terrain it is seldom practical to proceed directly toward the objective, 
and the track selected is one which avoids the most difficult obstacles. Under these 
conditions, the directions and distances used are averages. With practice, one can 
become adept at estimating the course and distance made good along a track having 
many changes of direction. When traversing an unfamiliar or poorly mapped area, 


FiGurRE 2703.—Odograph mounted in a jeep. 


one may find it necessary to select the route as he proceeds, nearly always attempting 
to work closer to the destination, but frequently departing from the direct path to 
take advantage of features of the terrain. 

Several types of mechanical dead reckoning equipment have been devised. One 
type, the odograph (fig. 2703), resembles a dead reckoning tracer (art. 809). With 
inputs from the magnetic compass and the odometer, it automatically and continuously 
traces the path followed. A newer version is termed the vehicle position indicator. 

In any form of dead reckoning, it is well to keep in mind that if a heavy cross 
wind is blowing, a certain amount of leeway can occur. 

2704. Direction.—Over flat, open country, a steady course is relatively easy to 
follow. In rugged or wooded country, many variations are needed. Under these 
circumstances the direction made good is more important than individual directions of 
motion. The determination of direction made good can often be accomplished by 
measuring the bearing of a distant feature such as a mountain peak, prominent tree or 
rock, a bend in a river or valley, etc., toward which one is steering. If the route follows 
a river, mountain ridge, etc., the general trend of the feature can usually be determined. 
The features which make necessary frequent changes of course can themselves sometimes 
be used for establishing average directions. Celestial bodies, too, can be used as a 
steering guide if their changing azimuth is considered. Thesun and moon are invaluable 
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aids. Polaris and bodies nearly east or west are particularly useful because of their 
relatively slow change of azimuth. Even a steady wind, sastrugi (windrows on snow), 
or clouds can be used, if one is careful to interpret them properly. 

The type of compass used varies with the circumstances. Magnetic, gyro, and 
sun compasses are all used by land navigators. 

A magnetic compass used in land navigation is subject to the same errors as one 
used at sea or in the air. Seldom is a vehicle an ideal location for a compass. The 
deviating forces are large, and in some cases erratic. If a compass designed for the 
vehicle is not available, a boat compass might be used, but an aircraft-type compass may 
be more suitable. If the vehicle is a dog sledge, the compass might best be lashed to a 
convenient part. In a tank, truck, or jeep a permanent installation may be made. 
Frequent changes of compass from one vehicle to another should be avoided, but where 
this is necessary, some type of 
bracket or box should be provided 
to permit rapid installation and 
alignment. 

Careful magnetic adjustment 
(compensation) is essential if ac- 
curate results are to be obtained. 
Usually, only permanent magnets 
are used, and in some compasses, 
notably those of the aircraft type, 
these are permanently mounted in 
the compass case, being controlled 
by ascrew driver. If a compass is 
to be moved from venicle to vehi- 
cle, the adjustment might be made 
in the vehicle itself. This is best 
done by attaching magnets to the 
box in which the compass is placed. 
-With any type of adjustment, cor- 

Fiaure 2704a.— Pocket compass. rections may be needed if the mag- 
netic latitude changes considerably. 

Some experimentation may be necessary to establish the best location for the 
compass. In general, a position should be found as remote as convenient from the motor 
and electric wiring. A vertically-graduated aircraft-type compass might be mounted 
near the top of the windshield with satisfactory results. The dashboard is probably 
the worst location in most instances. 

Magnetic adjustment should be made with the motor running and with all magnetic 
equipment in its regular place. The effect on the compass of various electrical equip- 
ment, such as lights, windshield wiper, etc., should be noted. If needed, a deviation 
table should be made up, separate tables being made for as many conditions as necessary. 
In the determination of deviation, the vehicle can be pointed toward identifiable distant 
objects, or a hand-held compass used at a sufficient distance from the vehicle to permit 
accurate determination of direction and to preclude magnetic influence of the vehicle. 
A compass rose located on the surface of an aerodrome can be used satisfactorily, if 
available. 

A portable compass has many uses, and if the party is proceeding on foot, it is the 
only type suitable. It may be a hand-held compass weighing several pounds, or, more 
often, a small pocket or wrist compass weighing but a few ounces. A pocket compass 
is shown in figure 2704a, and a wrist compass in figure 2704b. In figure 2704a note the 
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lubber’s line and the sighting vanes for measuring bearings. No provision is made for 
adjusting a portable magnetic compass. When such an instrument is used, readings 
should be made a sufficient distance from a vehicle or other magnetic material and 
power lines to avoid any deviating influence. Magnetic material such as knives, keys, 
etc., should be removed from the observer’s person during observation, unless it is 
determined that they have no effect on the compass in the position used. Magnetic 
material in the earth can cause deviation. The presence of such material is usually 
indicated by erratic operation of the compass when moved a short distance. 

A vehicle gyro compass has been developed and is used where the need warrants. 
It is particularly useful in regions where the magnetic compass is not suitable, as near 
the magnetic poles and in areas of extensive deposits of magnetic material. It is also 
used in vehicles where satisfactory magnetic compass installations are difficult or im- 
possible, as in some tanks. 
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Figure 2704b.— Wrist compass. 


A sun compass, figure 2704c, is a mechanical device for determining true directions 
by means of celestial bodies, principally the sun. It is free from magnetic disturbances 
and gyro errors, and needs no source of power. However, an almanac or other source 
of celestial coordinates, accurate time, and a knowledge of the approximate position of 
the observer are needed, and use of the instrument is limited to periods when a celestial 
body is visible. This last limitation affects the choice of a mounting position for the 
instrument. 

Like the astro compass used in aircraft (art. 2515), the sun compass 1s not a compass 
in the usual sense of seeking a reference direction. Both instruments consist of sighting 
devices which are oriented with respect to the axis and equator of the earth, and the 
horizontal. When the device is so oriented and the sighting assembly or shadow is 
properly aligned with the celestial body, true directions are indicated on a circular scale. 
Generally, the device is not used as a continuous indication of direction, but as a 
means of checking direction at intervals. Each time an observation is made the 
setting of the instrument is changed to agree with the coordinates of the celestial body 
and observer at the time and place of observation. If the device is used for steering, 
it usually need not be reset oftener than every ten to 15 minutes. 
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Several emergency methods of establishing the approximate direction of north 
are available. These are discussed in chapter XXVI. The method of double altitudes 
is particularly applicable on land, where a plumb bob can be improvised and the length 
of the shadow measured. At the time the first altitude is observed, perhaps an hour 
before noon, an arc of a circle can be marked on the ground, with the center at the foot 
of the plumb line, and of radius equal! to the length of the shadow. The position of 
the shadow tip on the circle is marked. The second altitude occurs when the end of 
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Figure 2704c.—Sun compass. 


the shadow is again on the arc of the circle. From the plumb line, north (or south if the 
sun is north of the observer) is midway between the two equal-length shadows, if the 
ground is level. 

2705. Distance.—In land navigation, distance is usually determined directly, 
rather than by means of speed and time. Speed may be used if constant enough, but 
this is rarely the case. 

For a vehicle with wheels, the obvious method is by odometer, the distance-meas- 
uring device associated with a speedometer. For accurate results such a device should 
be carefully calibrated. Size of tires, amount of tread left on tires, pressure, loading, 
speed of the vehicle, and nature of the surface over which the vehicle travels all affect 
the reading. However, except in extreme conditions, an average calibration should 
produce good results. If the odometer is attached to the drive shaft, a certain amount 
of slippage occurs, but allowance for this can be made in the calibration. Road slippage, 
as when traveling on a slippery surface or one of loose material, results in too great a 
reading. If the terrain is hilly, or if frequent minor changes in track are needed to 
avoid obstacles, the distance indicated by odometer is greater than that shown on 
the chart. 
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When one is traveling by sledge over snow or ice, a bicycle wheel can be attached 
and a metering device connected to it. Most accurate results can be obtained if the 
tire is used in a deflated condition, as it will then resist the tendency to increase in 
diameter by accumulation of snow. 

When traveling on foot, one can use a pedometer, a small, watch-size instrument, 
usually attached to the belt, that records the number of steps taken. If this instrument 
is calibrated in distance, it should be adjusted to the length of step of the wearer. If 
such a device is not available, the number of steps or paces can be counted. If this is 
done, it is well to have some method of preventing loss of the count. This might be done 
by means of a counting device that registers each time a plunger is depressed. This 
may be done at each pace (two steps), or at each multiple such as ten or 100 paces. If 
no counting device is available, or if one of limited range is used, a small stone or other 
object transferred from one pocket to another at intervals, as each 1,000 paces, may 
prevent loss of count. With any method of counting steps or paces it is well to consider 
the nature of the terrain, and other factors affecting the length of the pace. Over soft 
ground, in high grass or weeds, and along inclined surfaces the length of the pace differs 
from that on firm, level ground, generally becoming shorter. It may also shorten as 
the walker tires, and its effective length is reduced as he makes short detours to avoid 
obstacles. A strong wind may either shorten or lengthen the pace. Variations in the 
length of the pace can be handled by calibration over an area representative of the 
conditions encountered, or by dropping (or adding) one pace out of a certain number, 
as determined by measurement or estimate. 

2706. Piloting.—In land navigation piloting is generally quite simple, consisting 
merely of the recognition of landmarks, and notation of the time and distance at which 
they are passed. It is somewhat similar to the passage of buoys as one proceeds along 
a channel. In open country with distant mountains, bearings of identifiable features 
can be plotted and ranges can be observed when two features are in line. 

2707. Electronic navigation is seldom available on land, but should be used if one 
has access to it. The most common electronic aid used is some form of radio direction 
finder (directional characteristics of the loop antenna of a portable radio may be 
utilized), usually used in connection with a transmitter at the destination. In this case 
the direction finder is used as a homing device. If signals from other radio transmitters 
at known locations can be received, position can be determined by plotting two or more 
bearings. On land, radio reception is weak or nonexistent in certain “blind spots,” 
and the accuracy of readings taken may be affected if the receiver is near man-made or 
natural obstacles. Power or telephone lines, fences, railroad tracks, buildings, or cliffs 
are particularly to be avoided if accurate bearings are required. Atmospheric and 
magnetic conditions also affect radio transmission. 

2708. Celestial navigation.—In areas with an abundance of landmarks, or where 
an adequate method of homing is available, celestial navigation is not generally used, 
except, possibly, in relation to a sun compass (art. 2704). However, in open country 
without identifiable or stable features, as on the desert or in some parts of polar regions, 
celestial navigation may provide the only means, other than dead reckoning, of deter- 
mining position. 

A marine sextant is not suitable with the type of horizon generally encountered 
on land. However, if an artificial horizon (art. 1512) is available or can be improvised, 
the instrument can provide satisfactory results. An aircraft-type sextant with a built- 
in artificial horizon, such as a bubble (art. 1513), may be suitable. If greater precision 
is desired, a surveying instrument such as a theodolite (art. 4004) or astrolabe (art. 
4002) can be used. For any of these instruments, accurate results can be expected only 
by stopping and making the observations from a stable position. Accurate timing of 
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the observation is essential unless the observation is of a meridian altitude or Polaris, or 
unless the observer is near one of the geographic poles. 

Sight reduction can be accomplished by any suitable method, several of which are 
described in chapters XX and XXI. 

When one is operating in an area where celestial navigation is needed, it is good 
practice to obtain fixes twice daily, or oftener, if available. Celestial navigation may 
also be useful when the continuity of dead reckoning has been broken and identifiable 
landmarks are not available, as during a battle in time of war. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
AIR NAVIGATION 


2801. Introduction.— Air navigation is the navigation of all types of aircraft, 
including propeller-driven airplanes, jet airplanes, helicopters, dirigibles, blimps, bal- 
loons, and airborne guided missiles. The term aircraft includes any craft designed for 
transportation through the air, except safety contrivances such as a parachute. 

The elements of air navigation are the same as those of marine and land navigation, 
but with some differences in methods, practices, and emphasis. These differences 
result primarily from unique conditions encountered in air navigation, as follows: 

1. Need for continued motion. A ship or land vehicle can stop, if necessary, and 
resolve any uncertainty of position, awaiting more favorable conditions if necessary. 
Except to a limited extent, most aircraft must keep going. 

2. Limited endurance. Most aircraft can remain aloft for a relatively short time, 
the period usually being a matter of hours. 

3. Greater speed. The speed of propeller-driven aircraft is about 20 times that of 
ships. Jet aircraft are even faster. The speed of lighter-than-air craft and helicopters 
is about five to ten times that of ships. Quicker navigation methods are needed, even 
if some accuracy is sacrificed. 

4. Three-dimensional navigation. In air navigation the third dimension is of 
considerably greater importance than in marine (even underwater) and land navigation. 

5. Effect of weather. Except under extreme conditions, the weather element of 
greatest concern to the marine and land navigator is the visibility. In air navigation 
the visibility has a vital effect upon the ability to land and take off, as well as the 
availability of landmarks. In addition, wind has a more direct effect upon the position 
of aircraft than upon that of ships or land vehicles. Changes of atmospheric pressure 
and temperature affect the height measurement of aircraft using barometric altimeters. 

The importance of weather is reflected in the designations of different flight con- 
ditions, as follows: 

Contact flight, when the surface of the earth is visible. 

Visual flight, when the aircraft is more than a prescribed minimum distance 
above, below, or laterally from clouds. 

Instrument flight, when the conditions of contact and visual navigation are not met. 

A closed aerodrome is one at which the visibility (horizontal or vertical) is below 
certain prescribed minimums, rendering ordinary take-offs and landings unsafe. 

Because of the conditions mentioned above, air navigation is closely regulated. 
In the United States, regulations are prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
and enforced by the Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA). In some instances the 
operating rules for military aircraft are different from those governing commercial 
and private aircraft. 

2802. Charts and publications.— Aeronautical charts, like nautical charts, show 
latitude and longitude scales, parallels, meridians, and aids to navigation. Unlike 
their marine counterparts, however, aeronautical charts do not show soundings. 
Contours and elevations are given more emphasis. Airways (art. 2805), control zones, 
airports, and radio aids are given considerable prominence. 
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Except for local, approach, and flight (strip) charts, many aeronautical charts are 
arranged in coordinated series with no (or uniform) overlapping between charts. In 
many cases this permits joining of adjacent charts to form a single large one (which 
may be wall mounted), or a strip chart for an individual flight. Because of the wider 
use of radio aids and great-circle ‘‘sailing”’ in air navigation, the Mercator projection 
is less commonly used in the air than aboard ship. Many aeronautical charts are on 
the Lambert conformal projection (art. 314). The Mercator projection may be used near 
the equator. Several projections are used in polar regions (arts. 321, 2508). Because 
of the greater speed of aircraft, smaller scales are used for en route navigation. For 
high-speed, high-altitude aircraft, charts are of even smaller scale, and show less detail. 
Part of a typical aeronautical chart is shown in figure 2802. 

In the United States, aeronautical charts are published chiefly by the U. S. Air 
Force Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, St. Louis, Mo.; U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; and the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. The Hydrographic Office also publishes 
aeronautical plotting sheets and an atlas (H.O. Pub. No. 560) of pilot charts of the 
upper air of the North Pacific and North Atlantic. Each of these three agencies 
publishes a catalog of its products. 

Various publications are of assistance to the air navigator. Among these are the 
following: 

Flight Information Manual, published semiannually by the CAA, contains an index 
of aerodromes in the United States, information on traffic control procedures and aids 
to navigation, and many other items of interest to aviators. 

Radio Facility Charts and Supplementary Flight Information Documents, published 
cooperatively by the military air forces of the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
and Australia, are uniformly arranged, bound pamphlets for most areas of the world, 
outside the USSR, containing information on airways, asaerodromes, certain radio 
facilities and services, and miscellaneous aeronautical information of interest primarily 
to military aviators. 

Airway Pilots, published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, are somewhat 
analogous to the mariner’s coast pilot or sailing directions. However, the information 
relates primarily to instrument navigation conditions. 

Notice to Aviators, published every two weeks by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, is the aviator’s counterpart of Notice to Mariners (art. 425). 

Notice to Airmen (NOTAM), published by the CAA, contains urgent information 
requiring immediate dissemination. These notices are sent by teletype to airports 
throughout the United States. 

Cw Air Regulations, published by the CAB. 

A comprehensive book giving complete text and reference material on the prin- 
ciples and practices of air navigation is published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office under the title Air Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 216). A book, in two volumes, 
giving somewhat similar information on air navigation as practiced in the United 
States Air Force is published by the USAF under the title Air Navigation (Air Force 
Manual 51-40). 

2803. Dead reckoning in the air, as aboard ship, comprises the elements of direction 
and distance. Several terms related to direction are used: 

Heading, the horizontal direction in which an aircraft is pointed. This may be a 
momentary direction, an average, or the intended direction. 

Heading line, a line extending in the direction of a heading. 

Course, the intended horizontal direction of travel. 

Course line, a line extending in the direction of a course. 
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Course made good, the direction from one established position to a later one. 

Track, the horizontal component of the path followed or intended to be followed, 
and sometimes the direction of this path. 

Drift angle, the angle between the heading line and the track, labeled “right’’ or 
“‘left’’ depending upon the direction of drift. 

Drift correction angle, the angle between the heading line and the course line, or the 
anticipated drift angle. 

As in marine navigation, the various directions can be stated relative to any of 
several reference directions, true, magnetic, compass, and grid being the usual ones. 
True directions are usually used for plotting, but magnetic directions are more widely 
used than in marine navigation because some form of magnetic compass is commonly 
used for measuring direction. With the development of better directional gyro com- 
passes, grid directions are coming into wider use. 

The effect of wind on aircraft is similar to that of current on ships. There is nearly 
always some wind, which varies from place to place and from time to time. The air 
navigator is alert to indications of changes, and has frequent occasion to solve the 
wind triangle, solutions similar to those for current (art. 807). The usual solution 
determines the heading to fly to make good the selected course. Because of the fre- 
quent, and often urgent, need for solution of the wind triangle, aviators customarily 
use some form of mechanical computer. If direction and speed of the wind are known, 
both heading (or track) and ground speed can be determined. If only drift angle 
is known, a quantity which usually can be measured in flight, the approximate head- 
ing (or track) can be determined without plot, but not the ground speed. With 
observed drift on two or more headings of considerable difference in direction, one can 
solve for wind speed and direction. Such observations might be made before and after 
a turn. 

An air plot of heading and air speed. (rate of motion relative to ‘the air) provides 
a series of no-wind positions, sometimes called air positions. These are the successive 
positions an aircraft would occupy if there were no wind. A dead reckoning plot of 
course and ground speed (rate of motion relative to the surface of the earth) provides 
a series of dead reckoning positions. 

Most aircraft compasses are magnetic, but those more commonly used are remote 
indicating. The active element is placed at a location relatively free from magnetic 
disturbances from the aircraft, such as in a wing or the tail, and provided with indicators 
at various locations, as needed. Because of the large errors introduced when a mag- 
netic compass tilts, the better aircraft compasses are gyro stabilized. The most widely 
used aircraft compass is known as the Gyro Flux Gate compass. In general, aircratt 
magnetic compasses are compensated (adjusted) by means of flexible cams mounted 
within the case and controlled by a screw driver. No adjustment is made for vertical 
soft iron, for quadrantal deviation, or for heeling. Swinging for residual deviation may 
be done on the ground, by means of a hand-held compass or a compass rose located on 
the hard surface of an aerodrome; or in the air by means of celestial bodies or straight 
roads, power lines, etc. The compass correction card (deviation table) is usually 
made up on the basis of the compass direction to steer for a desired magnetic heading, 
the value of deviation not being given. 

The north-seeking gyro compass commonly used aboard ship has not been practical 
in the air because of its weight and the fact that it would not work satisfactorily at 
modern aircraft speeds, which are comparable to or greater than the rotational speed 
of the earth. However, efforts have been made to overcome these obstacles, and it is 
possible that a suitable north-seeking gyro compass will be developed for use in aircraft. 
The directional gyro compass is used widely. Such an instrument is essentially a 
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gyroscope pointed in a desired direction which it maintains over a period of several 
minutes. This instrument was devised primarily to provide directional guidance 
during a turn of the aircraft, when the older magnetic compasses are erratic. More 
recent directional gyros require less frequent resetting, provide greater accuracy, and 
compensate for rotation of the earth (the gyroscope tends to maintain the same direction 
in space), and they may be monitored by a remote-indicating magnetic compass. With 
the best modern directional gyros an aircraft is able to follow a great circle with about 
the same accuracy that it can follow a rhumb line (using a magnetic compass). A 
directional gyro is checked from time to time by means of a magnetic compass or an 
astro compass (art. 2515). 

Air speed is usually determined by measurement of the difference between static 
air pressure and the pressure exerted by the apparent wind, which, in the air, is always 
from dead ahead and equal to the speed of the aircraft through the air. This pressure 
difference is measured by a device called a ‘‘Pitot tube,”’ and transmitted by tubes to the 
air speed indicator. Corrections are applied for nonstandard air temperature at the 
pressure altitude, compressibility, and heating effect. Higher speeds are sometimes 
stated in terms of a percentage of the speed of sound at the aircraft. On this basis the 
speed is called the Mach (mdk) number. A Mach number of one is the speed of sound, 
which varies with the density of the air; Mach number 0.9 is 90 percent of the speed of 
sound, etc. An instrument which measures Mach number directly is called a Mach 
meter. 

Height is usually measured by means of a barometric altimeter, which is essentially 
an aneroid barometer graduated in feet above sea level. If the atmospheric pressure is 
not standard, the altimeter will not read the correct value at sea level unless adjusted 
to the existing pressure. A knob is provided for this purpose. If the decrease of pres- 
sure with height is not standard, additional error is introduced. Altitude separation of 
aircraft along airways is based upon indications of an accurate barometric altimeter set 
to standard conditions, so that all instruments at the same height should have the same 
reading. For landing and take-off the instrument is usually adjusted so that it will 
read the correct altitude when the aircraft is on the surface. For landings, the necessary 
information is supplied by radio from the control tower. An instrument which measures 
height above the surface (absolute altitude) is called an absolute altimeter. The usual 
absolute altimeter is a form of radar beamed vertically downward. It measures height 
in & manner similar to the measurement of water depth by an echo sounder (art. 619). 

As in marine and land navigation, dead reckoning is the basis of navigation in the 
air, all other forms serving to correct positions so determined. However, because of 
the nature of air navigation and the aids available, dead reckoning in the air, particularly 
along airways, is often a mental process, or one in which the dead reckoning for the entire 
flight is plotted in advance, with DR position at frequent intervals, as every ten minutes, 
being marked on the plot. The problem is then one of maintaining the schedule or 
keeping a record of deviation from it. 

Various automatic dead reckoning systems show promise of providing accurate 
means for determining position over long stretches of water or over terrain lacking in 
distinctive features as aids to navigation. Such systems are based upon accurate 
means of measuring direction and distance. These, in turn, require accurate directional 
and horizontal references. Examples of such systems are those based upon measure- 
ment of accelerations (inertial systems) and those based upon measurement of the 
Doppler shift (change of frequency) of echoes from radio or radar beams transmitted 
obliquely from the aircraft to the ground (Doppler systems). Additional information 

on this subject is given in article 809. Systems under development combine one or 
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both of these principles with some other principle, such as automatic celestial navigation. 

2804. Piloting, often called pilotage in air navigation, is similar in principle to that 
performed aboard ship. In practice it more nearly resembles land navigation. Lines 
of position from observed bearings or distances are rarely plotted by air navigators. 
The more common practice is to compare observed features with the chart, keeping a 
record of one’s progress as he proceeds. If this is not a continuous process, combined 
with mental or plotted dead reckoning, one can soon become lost, particularly in an 
area where many features are similar in appearance. One can learn to watch for distinc- 
tive features. Two towns may look very much alike, but the pattern of roads, rail- 
roads, and streams in the vicinity may be quite different. A race track, mine, or other 
distinctive feature may help one distinguish between otherwise similar areas. However, 
it is essential that the air navigator not be hasty in identification, for mistakes can easily 
be made. A position established by identifying a feature directly below the aircraft 
is called a pinpoint. 

Over well-traveled areas, extensive use is made of various radio aids to navigation. 
These are discussed in article 2805. So complete is coverage across the United States 
that an experienced aviator with suitable publications can travel from coast to coast 
without an aeronautical chart, whether or not the surface is visible. Over such areas, 
navigational duties are customarily performed by the pilot and copilot, a separate 
navigator being carried only on flights requiring his services, as on long over-water 
flights or in polar regions. 

2805. Electronic navigation is more widely used in the air than on land or sea, for 
several reasons. Because of the greater height of aircraft, there is less obstruction of 
radio signals, and higher frequency ‘“‘line of sight’’ systems are available over greater 
ranges. Over land, aids can be placed at suitable intervals to provide essentially con- 
tinuous, short-range guidance over long distances. The difficulty of observing bearings, 
celestial bodies, etc., from aircraft renders electronic methods more attractive. De- 
creased accuracy of other methods when used in the air enhance the value of electronics. 
The greater speed and adaptability of electronic methods are of higher value aboard a 
fast-moving aircraft. The electronic navigational equipment carried in aircraft is 
compact and especially adapted to use in the air. 

The automatic radio direction finder commonly used in the air provides a continu- 
ous indication of direction toward the transmitter by means of a needle pivoted at the 
center of a compass rose. The navigator has only to tune to the correct frequency and 
watch the needle. Its steadiness is some indication of the reliability of the reading. 

The first nationwide system of electronic navigational aids was composed of several 
hundred low frequency ‘‘four-course ranges.’’ At each range station the international 
Morse code letter for NV (am ¢) is transmitted in two opposite sectors called ‘‘quadrants.”’ 
In the other two “‘quadrants’”’ the letter A ( =m) is transmitted. These signals are so 
related that along the boundaries between sectors, where the two signals are of equal 
strength, the dots and dashes interlock to form a continuous monotone. It is possible 
to control the direction of these monotones or ‘‘beams’’ so that they indicate desirable 
directions of travel. Along these ‘‘beams’’ a series of airways are established, somewhat 
resembling highways. The magnetic directions of these beams are indicated on the 
chart, as shown in figure 2802. To use these ranges the navigator has only to follow 
one leg to the station and another leg out until he picks up the next beam. 

These ranges are being supplemented by a series of very high frequency vortac 
stations. Each vortac station provides two methods of establishing direction, 
and means for determining distance. The two direction systems are tacan (tactical 
air navigation) for military aircraft, and omnirange (VOR) for commercial and private 
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aircraft. The suitably-equipped aircraft is thus provided an infinite number of 
“radials” (in practice 360 at 1° intervals around each station) by means of which an 
aviator can receive guidance along any radial line from the station. With direction 
and distance available at all times, a continuous fix is provided, whether or not the 
aircraft is following a radial. If the aviator selects the radial he wishes to follow, a 
dial indicates when he is off the radial, and which direction he should turn to get back 
on it. A ‘‘To-FROM” indicator tells the aviator whether the selected radial is to be 
measured toward or away from the station. If the aircraft is equipped with a course 
computer, he can fly toward or away from an offset way point with the same indications 
as though it were the range station. Thus, multilane airways are available. 

Longer range aids used by aircraft, particularly over ocean areas, include loran 
(art. 1302), Decca (art. 1309), and consol (art. 1312). A number of other systems 
have been suggested, and the future will undoubtedly see an increase in the use of 
electronics in air navigation, particularly in dead reckoning and celestial systems. 

Airborne radar is a valuable navigational aid. With practice one can learn to 
identify the echoes from different features of the terrain, and often to locate his position 
by piloting methods when the surface is obscured by an undercast. 

Various beacons are designed primarily for use by aviators. A racon is a radar 
beacon which returns a coded signal when triggered by a signal from the aircraft’s 
radar, thus providing identification as well as bearing and range. Fan markers trans- 
mit vertical fan- or bone-shaped patterns at selected points along an airway to indicate 
passage of those points. Nondirectional markers are placed at other points. Above 
each station of a four-course range an inverted cone of silence occurs, where little or 
no signal from the ranges is received. At some of these stations Z markers are installed 
to transmit distinctive signals upward to indicate location of the stations. 

2806. Celestial navigation.—In the air, celestial navigation is used in polar regions 
and on long over-water flights. Observations are invariably made with some form of 
artificial-horizon sextant (art. 1513), usually one having a bubble or pendulum reference. 
In air navigation, positions are needed more often than on land or sea. An entire 
flight across the Atlantic may be made between evening twilight and dawn. A common 
practice over the oceans is to obtain fixes at intervals of one hour. Another reason 
for using an artificial-horizon sextant is that the natural horizon is often obscured by 
clouds or haze, while celestial bodies are clearly visible. If a periscopic sextant (fig. 
1513a) is not available, observations are usually made through an astrodome. 

Because of the speed of aircraft, time zones may be crossed at frequent intervals. 
It is customary to keep navigational timepieces set to GMT. For celestial navigation, 
a high-grade watch is carried. It may have a 24-hour dial, and in most instances it 
has a sweep second hand. 

Rapid sight reduction is important at aircraft speeds. In ten minutes a modern 
plane may travel 100 miles. The method most commonly used is H.O. Pub. No. 249 
(art. 2113), with the Air Almanac. By precomputation, a navigator can obtain a fix 
within two or three minutes after the observations. Observation at a selected time is 
not a problem, because the sight continues over a period, usually two minutes, during 
which an averaging device is in operation. This eliminates large acceleration errors 
that might arise from motions of the aircraft. Thus, ten minutes may be required for 
observation of three stars at four-minute intervals between the mid times of observation. 
Celestial observations in the air are inherently less accurate than good observations 
with a marine sextant aboard ship. In the air an error of five to ten miles is considered 
normal for favorable conditions. 

As speeds increase, the need for faster observation and reduction becomes more 
urgent. This has lead to development of automatic celestial navigation (art. 2124). 
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2807. Pressure pattern navigation.—On a long over-water flight, the great circle 
is a good approximation of the shortest distance between point of departure and desti- 
nation. However, it may not be the least-time route, because of unfavorable winds. 
At more than one or two thousand feet above the surface of the earth, winds tend to 
blow along the isobars (except near the equator). If the pattern of isobars (the “‘pres- 
sure pattern’’) at flight altitude is known, an experienced air navigator can often select 
a route that may add miles to the flight but increase ground speed to such an extent 
that time is reduced. This is one form of pressure pattern navigation. 

A pressure pattern flight is customarily made at a constant pressure altitude (for 
instance the 500-millibar level at a standard altitude of 18,281 feet). By means of 
barometric and absolute altimeters, the navigator is able to determine any increase or 
decrease in height of the constant pressure surface over a time interval. With this 
information, he is able to compute the cross component of the wind, or the lateral drift. 
This is of assistance in dead reckoning, and it serves as a check on predicted pressure and 
wind. It is the basis for alterations that may be needed in the original plan. 

2808. Flight planning.—Before take-off, a careful study is made of weather con- 
ditions expected to be encountered en route and at the terminal. If a choice of route 
and altitude is available, the most favorable are selected. Wind triangles for various 
parts of the flight are solved, and heading and ground speed determined. From this, 
the flight time and the amount of fuel needed for the flight can be computed. A suit- 
able alternate aerodrome is selected for use if weather makes landing at the scheduled 
destination hazardous. Fuel deemed sufficient for the flight to the destination and then 
to the alternate, plus the amount needed for warm-up and take-off, and an adequate 
reserve, is taken aboard. 

During the flight a close check is kept upon the actual rate of fuel consumption, 
and if this exceeds the predicted rate to such an extent that there is danger of ex- 
hausting the fuel supply before reaching the destination, the aircraft returns or is 
diverted to another aerodrome. 

An adequate flight plan, properly used, is vital to safe flight over long distances. 
The plan is filed at the aerodrome of departure or other designated place, which notifies 
the destination of the estimated time of arrival (ETA). During the flight, periodic 
reports by radio provide information on progress and deviations from the plan. These 
serve as the basis for search and rescue operations, should they become necessary. 

2809. Space navigation.—Historically, navigation has been essentially two- 
dimensional, even with high-flying aircraft. The need for the third dimension arrived 
dramatically with the launching of the first artificial satellite in 1957. As travel to the 
moon and later to another planet is contemplated, the need for the third dimension 
becomes more acute. If travel outside the solar system or beyond the galaxy is ever 
considered, new problems will arise. Each phase of space navigation will require a 
suitable technique. Designation of position and direction will require development of 
a practical coordinate system. Since travel will be from one moving body to a rendez- 
vous with another, time will have added significance. Dead reckoning will be needed. 
Piloting and celestial navigation will overlap. Electronics will be used widely. Space 
navigation is the frontier of the pioneers of a new generation of navigational scientists 
with the faith and imagination to “hitch their wagon to a star!” 
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CHAPTER XxXIX 
NAVIGATIONAL ERRORS 


2901. Introduction.—As commonly practiced, navigation is not an exact science. 
A number of approximations which would be unacceptable in careful scientific work are 
used by the navigator, because greater accuracy may not be consistent with the re- 
quirements or time available, or because there is no alternative. 

Thus, when the navigator uses his latitude graduations as a mile scale, or computes 
a great-circle course and distance, he neglects the flattening of the earth at the poles, 
a practice that is not acceptable to the geodetic surveyor. When the navigator plots 
& visual bearing, or an azimuth line for a celestial line of position, on a Mercator chart, 
he uses a rhumb line to represent a great circle. When he plots the celestial line of 
position, he substitutes a rhumb line for a small circle. When he interpolates in tables 
of logarithms or in loran tables, he assumes a linear (constant-rate) change between 
tabulated values. When he measures distance by radar, or depth by sonic depth finder, 
he assumes that the radio- or sound-wave has constant speed under all conditions. 
When he applies dip and refraction corrections to his sextant altitude, he generally 
assumes standard atmospheric conditions. 

These are only a few of the approximations commonly applied by a navigator. 
There are so many that there is a natural tendency for some of them to cancel others. 
Thus, under favorable conditions, a position at sea, determined from celestial observa- 
tion by an experienced observer, should seldom be in error by more than two miles. 
However, if the various small errors in a particular observation all have the same sign 
(all plus or all minus), the error might be several times this amount, without any mis- 
take having been made by the navigator. 

Greater accuracy could be attained, but at a price. The navigator is a practical 
individual. In the course of ordinary navigation, he would rather spend ten minutes 
determining a position having a probable error of plus or minus two miles, than to 
spend several hours learning where he was to an accuracy of a few yards. But if he 
can determine a recent or present position to greater accuracy, the decrease in error is 
attractive to him. The various navigational aids have been designed with this in 
mind. Greater accuracy in plotting could be achieved by increasing the scale of the 
chart or plotting sheet. This has been done for confined waters where a higher degree 
of accuracy is needed, but a large-scale plotting sheet would be a nuisance at sea. 
The hand-held marine sextant is not sufficiently accurate for use in determining an 
astronomical position in a geodetic survey. But it is much more satisfactory at sea 
than the surveyor’s astrolabe or theodolite (arts. 4002, 4004), which require stable 
platforms if their potential accuracy is to be realized. 

An understanding of the kinds of errors involved in navigation, and of the ele- 
mentary principles of probability, should be of assistance to a navigator in interpreting 
his results. 

2902. Definitions.—The following definitions apply to the discussions of this 
chapter: 

Error is the difference between a specific value and the correct or standard value. 
As here used, it does not include mistakes, but is related to lack of perfection. Thus, an 
altitude determined by marine sextant is corrected for a standard amount of refraction, 
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but if the actual refraction at the time of observation varies from the standard, the 
value taken from the table is in error by the difference between standard and actual 
refraction. This error will be compounded with others in the observed altitude. Simi- 
larly, depth determined by echo sounder is in error, among other things, by the difference 
between the actual speed of sound waves in the water and the speed used for calibration 
of the instrument. It will also be in error if an echo is returned from a phantoin bottom 
(art. 3504) instead of from the actual bottom. This chapter is concerned primarily 
with the deviation from standards. Thus, while variation of the compass is an error 
when referred to true directions, the difference between the assumed variation and that 
actually existing is an error with reference to magnetic direction. Corrections can be 
applied for standard values of error. It is the deviation from standard, as well as 
mistakes, that produce inaccurate results in navigation. Various kinds of error are 
discussed in the following articles. 

Mistake is a blunder, such as an incorrect reading of an instrument, the taking 
of a wrong value from a table, or the plotting of a reciprocal bearing. 

Standard is something established by custom, agreement, or authority as a basis 
for comparison. It is customary to use nautical miles for measuring distances between 
ports. By international agreement the nautical mile is defined as a certain number of 
meters. By authority of various countries which are parties to the agreement, this 
length is translated to the linear units adopted by that country. It is the fact of 
establishment or general acceptance that determines whether a given quantity or 
condition has become a standard of measure or quality. Thus, in 1795 the standard 
unit of length was defined by the Republic of France as one ten-millionth of the length, 
from the equator to the pole, of the meridian passing through Paris, France. The arc 
of the meridian from Dunkirk to Barcelona was measured; and from these measure- 
ments, two marks were placed on a platinum-iridium bar at 0° C to provide a con- 
veniently reproducible length called the “International Prototype Meter.’”’ The distance 
between these two marks is now almost universally established as the standard unit of 
length despite the fact that later determinations of the size of the earth indicate that 
this length is not the originally conceived portion of the meridian. Where accepted, 
the established standard of length (the International Prototype Meter) now serves as 
a basis for measurement of any physical magnitude (as the length of the meridian) 
rather than the reverse, as originally proposed. Multiples and submultiples of a 
standard are exact. Thus, in 1866 Congress established the meter as equal to 3937/3600 
yards exactly. Hence, one meter is equal to 39.37 inches. Since one foot equals 12 
inches exactly and since the international nautical mile has been established as 1852 
meters exactly, the international nautical mile is equal to 6,076.10333 . . . U.S. feet. 
Frequently, a standard is so chosen that it serves as a model which approximates a 
mean or average condition. However, the distinction between the standard value and 
the actual value at any time should not be forgotten. Thus, a standard atmosphere 
has been established in which the temperature, pressure, density, etc., are precisely 
specified for each altitude. Actual conditions, however, are generally different from 
those defined by the standard atmosphere. Similarly, the values for dip given in the 
almanacs are considered standard by those who use them, but actual dip may be 
appreciably different from that tabulated. 

Accuracy is the degree of conformance with the correct value, while precision 
is the degree of refinement of a value. ‘Thus, an altitude determined by marine sextant 
might be stated to the nearest 0/1, and yet be accurate only to the nearest 1’ if the 
horizon is indistinct. Accuracy and precision are further discussed in article 03. 

2303. Systematic errors are those which follow some law by which they can be 
predicted. The accuracy with which a systematic error can be predicted depends 
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upon the accuracy with which the governing law is understood. An error which can 
be predicted can be eliminated, or compensation can be made for it. 

The simplest form of systematic error is one of unchanging magnitude and sign. 
This is called a constant error. Examples are the index error of a marine sextant, 
watch error, or the error resulting from a lubber’s line not being accurately aligned with 
the longitudinal axis of the craft. In each of these cases, all readings are in error by a 
constant amount as long as the adjustment remains unchanged, and can be removed by 
applying a correction of equal magnitude and opposite sign. Index error and watch 
error can be removed by adjustment of the instrument. lLubber’s line error can be 
removed by aligning the lubber’s line with the longitudinal axis of the craft. 

Another type of systematic error results from a nonstandard rate. If a watch is 
gaining four seconds per day, its readings will be in error by one second after an interval 
of six hours, eight seconds at the end of two days, etc. This principle is used in estab- 
lishing a chronometer rate (art. 1908) for determination of chronometer error between 
comparisons of the chronometer with time signals. It can be eliminated by adjusting 
the rate. If a current is running and no allowance for it is made in the dead reckoning, 
the DR position is in error by an amount proportional to elapsed time. The error 
introduced by maintaining heading by means of an inaccurate compass is proportional 
to distance, as is the lateral error in a position line plotted from an inaccurate bearing. 

One of the causes of equation of time (art. 1912) is the fact that the ecliptic, 
around which annual motion occurs, 1s not parallel to the celestial equator, around or 
parallel to which apparent daily motion takes place. The same type systematic error 
is involved in other measurements. Consider the measurement of bearing with a tilted 
compass card. Bearing is measured by a system of uniform graduations (degrees) of a 
circle (such as a compass card) in the horizontal plane. If the card is tilted, and its 
graduations are projected onto the horizontal plane, the circle becomes an ellipse with 
the graduations unequally spaced. Along the axis of tilt and a line perpendicular to it, 
directions are correct. But near the axis of tilt the graduations are too close together, 
and near the perpendicular they are too widely spaced. The error thus introduced is 
similar to that which would arise if a watch face were tilted but the motion of the hands 
remained horizontal. If it were tilted around the ‘‘3—9” line, it would appear to run slow 
near the hour and half hour, and fast near the quarter and three-quarter hours. If the 
direction to be observed is of an object above or below the horizontal, as the azimuth of 
a celestial body, measurement is made to the foot of the perpendicular through the 
object. The sight vanes of a compass move in a plane perpendicular to the compass 
card. Hence, if the card is tilted, measurement is made to the foot of a perpendicular 
to the card, rather than to the foot of a perpendicular to the horizontal, introducing an 
error which increases with the angle of tilt and also with the angle of elevation (or 
depression) of the object. This error is greatest along the axis of tilt, and zero along 
the perpendicular to it. Both of these tilt errors can be corrected by leveling the 
compass card. 

A different type of tilt error occurs when a reflection takes place from a tilted 
surface, such as the ionosphere (art. 1007), the error being proportional to the angle 
of tilt. In some respects, this error is similar to coastal refraction of a radio wave 
(art. 1006). 

Additional examples of systematic error are uncorrected deviation of the compass 
(art. 709), polarization error (art. 1203), error due to a position in a pattern of hyper- 
bolas (art. 1109), error due to incorrect location of a loran transmitter (art. 1306), 
uncorrected parallax (art. 1620), and uncorrected personal error (art. 1507). 

2904. Random errors are chance errors, unpredictable in magnitude or sign. 
They are governed by the laws of probability. If the altitude of a celestial body is 
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observed, the reading may be (1) too great, (2) 
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curve except that the normal curve approaches 
zero as the error increases, while the actual 
TaBLE 2904.— Normal distribution of curve reaches zero at (+)10’ and (—)10’. The 
Een coment ore: height of the curve at any point represents the 
percentage of observations that can be expected to have the error indicated at that 
point. The probability of any similar observation having any given error is the 
proportion of the number of observations having this error to the total number of 
observations, or the percentage expressed as a decimal. Thus, the probability of an 
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If the area under the curve represents 100 percent of the observations, half the 
area (the shaded portion of figure 2904a) represents 50 percent of the observations. 
The value of the error at the limits of this shaded portion is often called the ‘‘50 percent 
error,” or probable error, meaning that 50 percent of the observations can be expected 
to have less error, and 50 percent greater error. Similarly, the limits which contain 
the central 95 percent of the area denote the 95 percent error. The percentage of 
error is found mathematically. For a normal curve, each error is squared, the sum of 
the squares is divided by one less than the number of observations, and the square 
root of the quotient is determined. This value is called the standard deviation (8) or 
root mean square. In the illustration, the standard deviation is the square root of 
OX (—)10?+1X (—)9?+2X (—)8?+4X (—)7?+9X (—)6?, etc., divided by 499 or 
J = 18.966 =2.99 (about 3). The standard deviation is the 68 percent error. The 
probability of the occurrence of an error of or less than a specific magnitude may be 
determined by the following relationship (with the answers for the illustration given): 


observation having an error of (—)3’ is 


50% error= %Xs= 2’ (approx.) 
68% error=1 Xs= 3’ (approx.) 
95% error=2 Xs= 6’ (approx.) 
99% error=2%Xs= 8’ (approx.) 
99.9% error=3%Xs=10’ (approx.) 


Many of the errors of navigation are not of the “normal’’ type. In H.O. Pub. No. 
214 (art. 2003) values of altitude can be taken only to the nearest 0‘1. The error might 
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have any value from (+) 0/05 to (—) 0/05, and any value within these limits is as likely 
to occur as any other of the same precision. The same is true of a sextant that cannot 
be read closer than 0/1, and of a loran receiver that cannot be read closer than lus. 
These values refer to the single errors indicated, and not to the total error that might be 
involved. This is a rectangular error, so called because of the shape of its plot, as shown 
in figure 2904b. The 100 percent error is half the dif- 
ference between readings. The 50 percent error is half 
this amount, the 95 percent error is 0.95 times this 
amount, etc. 

Still another type random error is encountered in 
navigation. If a compass is fluctuating periodically 
due to yaw of a ship, its motion slows as the end of a 
swing is approached, when the error approaches 
maximum value. If readings were taken continuously 
or at equal intervals of time, the interval being a small 
percentage of the total period of oscillation, the curve 
of errors would have a characteristic U-shape, as 
shown in figure 2904c. The same type error is involved 
in measurement of altitude of a celestial body from a 
wing of the bridge of a heavily-rolling vessel, when 
the roll causes large changes in the height of eye. This 
type of error is called a periodic error. The effect is accentuated by the tendency of 
the observer to make readings near one of the extreme values because the instrument 
appears steadiest at this time. If it is impractical to make a reading at the center 
of the period, the error can be eliminated or reduced by averaging readings taken con- 
tinuously or at short intervals, as indicated above. This is the method used in averag- 
ing type artificial-horizon sextants (art. 1513). 
Generally, better results can be obtained by taking 
maximum positive and maximum negative readings, 
and averaging the results. 

The curve of any type of random error is sym- 


PROBABILITY 


FicurE 2904a.—Normal curve of 
probable random error, with 
area of 50 percent error shaded. 


Probability 


- 0 + 


metrical about the line representing zero error. This 
means that in the ideal plot every point on one side 
of the curve is exactly matched by one on the other 
side, or for every positive error there is a negative 
error of the same magnitude. The average of all 
readings, considering signs, is zero. The larger the 
number of readings, the greater the probability of 
the errors fitting the ideal curve. Another way of 
stating this is that as the number of readings in- 
creases, the error of the average can be expected to 
decrease. 

2905. Combinations of errors.—Many of the 
results obtained in navigation are subject to more 
than one error. Chapter XVI lists 19 errors appli- 


Error 


FicurE 2904b.—Rectangular error, 
with 50 percent area shaded. 


Probability 


_ 0 + 
Error 


Fiaure 2904c.—Periodic error, with 
50 percent area shaded. 


cable to sextant altitudes. Some of these have several components. A number of 
possible errors are involved in the determination of computed altitude and azimuth. 


A rectangular error is possible in finding the altitude difference. 


Several additional 


errors may affect the accuracy of plotting. Thus, the line of position as finally 
plotted may include 30 errors or more. Corrections are applied for some of the 
larger ones, so that in each of these cases the applicable error is the difference 
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between the applied correction and the actual error. Thus, a dip correction may 
be applied for a height of eye of 30 feet, while the actual height at the moment 
of observation may be 31 feet 6 inches. Even if the height of eye is exactly 30 feet, 
a rectangular error may be involved in taking the dip correction from the table. 

Corrections which might be random as far as an individual observation is con- 
cerned may be systematic for a series of observations. Thus, if the average or standard 
conditions upon which a correction is based do not exist at the time of observation 
the value at any given time is as likely to be greater as it is to be less than the standard 
amount. But if a number of observations are taken in quick succession, the error 
will be about the same for each. 

If two or more errors are applicable to a given result, the total error is equal to 
the algebraic sum of all errors. Thus, if a given number is subject to errors of (+) 4, 
(—) 2, (—) 1, (+) 3, (4) 2, 0, and (—) 2, the total error is (+) 4. Systematic errors 
can be combined by adding the curves of individual errors. Thus, a magnetic compass 
may have a quadrantal error as shown 
by the top curve of figure 2905, and a 
semicircular error as shown by the second 
curve. The sum of these two errors is 
shown in the bottom curve. If, in addi- 
tion, the compass has a constant error, QUADRANTAL ERROR 
the bottom curve is moved vertically up- 
ward or downward by the amount of the 
constant error, without undergoing a 
change of form. If the constant error is 
greater than the maximum value of the 
combined curves, all errors are positive 
or all are negative, but of varying mag- 
nitude. 

If a number of random errors are 
combined, the result tends to follow a 
normal curve regardless of the shape of 
the individual errors, and the greater the COMBINED QUADRANTAL ERROR AND SEMICIRCULAR ERROR 
number, the more nearly the result can be FicurE 2905.—Combining systematic errors. 
expected to approach the normal curve 
(fig. 2904a). If a given result is subject to errors of plus or minus 3, 2, 1, 2, 4, 
2, 1, 8, 1, and 2, the total error could be as much as 26 if all errors had the 
same sign. However, if these are truly random, the probability of them all 
having the same sign is only one in 1024. This is so because the chance of any 
one being positive (or negative) is %. That is, of a large number of results, 
approximately half will have any one particular correction positive (or negative). 
By the same reasoning, approximately half of the positive (or negative) results 
will have any one particular additional correction positive (or negative). Thus, 
the probability of any two particular corrections having the same sign is %X %= ()?= \. 


1 
1024. If there 
were 20 corrections, the probability of all having the same sign would be 
(=a ae 
1,048,576 
The standard deviation of all the errors is found by squaring each individual 


error, adding the results, and taking the square root of the sum. Thus, in the example, 
the following results are obtained: 


SEMICIRCULAR ERROR 


The probability of all ten corrections having the same sign is (%)!= 
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Error Error Squared 


Nw — CORK DP DH KH DD WC 
_— 
— > C> 


sum 108 
square root +10.4 


Thus, the standard deviation is +10.4. Signs need not be considered because the 
square of either a positive or negative number is positive. 

The individual errors have been treated as if they were fixed in amount. If they 
are 50 percent normal errors, the result is the standard deviations of the 50 percent 
errors; if 99 percent, the result is the standard deviations of the 99 percent errors, etc., 
if the individual errors are normal and independent. If they are of a different type, 
an adjustment is needed. Thus, the square of each rectangular error should be multi- 
plied by the following factors: 


50% error % 

95% error 1% 

99% error 2% 
99.9% error 4. 


The information required to determine the standard deviation is usually not 
available to a navigator, because the probable magnitude of many of the individual 
errors has never been determined. However, the example given above reveals at least 
one interesting point which is highly practical. In the tabulation of errors, the largest 
has a value of eight. This single error accounts for less than one-third the total posszble 
error, but its square is more than half the sum of squares. If this error could be 
eliminated, the standard deviation would be only 6.6. If it could be reduced to 5, 
a 37.5 percent reduction, the standard deviation would be reduced to 8.3. In con- 
trast, if the next largest error, four, were reduced by three, a reduction of 75 percent, 
the standard deviation would be reduced by only 0.8, to 9.6. If the three errors of one 
each could be completely eliminated, the standard deviation would be reduced by only 
0.2, to 10.2. In the reduction of total error, therefore, a relatively small reduction in 
a large error has a much greater effect upon the standard deviation than the same 
numerical reduction (larger percentage reduction) in a small error, because the result 
of a random error is proportional to its square. 

Therefore, the perfection of one part of a process, sometimes at great expense or 
by the introduction of considerable inconvenience, may not be justified until larger 
errors are corrected. Thus, it would hardly be worth the effort and expense to build 
a loran receiver capable of making a reading to 0.1 us (present receivers can be read 
to about 1 us) as long as synchronization of signals may be in error as much as 2 us or 
more. Conversely, the introduction of an additional small error may add considerably 
to the convenience of a process without materially affecting the accuracy. Thus, the 
use of some of the “‘short” methods of sight reduction (ch. XXI) without interpolation 
is justified if the interval of tabulation is small. 
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When both systematic and random errors are present in a process, both effects 
are present. An increase in the number of readings decreases the residual random error, 
but regardless of the number of readings, a systematic error is present in its entirety. 
Thus, if a number of Decca readings are made at a fixed point, the average should be 
a good approximation of the true value if there is no systematic error. But if the 
equipment is out of adjustment to the extent that the lane is incorrectly identified, 
no number of readings will correct this error. In this illustration, a constant error is 
combined with a normal random error. The normal curve has the correct shape, but 
is offset from the zero value. 

Under some conditions, systematic errors can be eliminated from the results even 
when the magnitude is not determined. Thus, if two celestial bodies differ in azimuth 
by 180°, and the altitude of each is observed, the line midway between the lines of posi- 
tion resulting from these observations is free from any constant error in the altitude 
(such as abnormal refraction or dip, or incorrect IC). It would not be free from such a 
constant error as one in time (unless the bodies were on the celestial meridian). Simi- 
larly, a fix obtained by observations of three stars differing in azimuth by 120°, or 
four stars differing by 90° is free from constant error in the altitude, if the center of the 
figure made by the lines of position is used. The center of the figure formed by circles 
of position from distances of objects equally spaced in azimuth is free from a constant 
error in range. A constant error in bearing lines does not introduce an error in the 
fix if the objects are equally spaced in azimuth. In all of these examples, the correct 
position is outside the figure formed by the lines of position if all objects observed are 
on the same side of the observer (that is, if they lie within an arc of less than 180°). 

2906. Most probable position.—Some navigators, particularly those of little ex- 
perience, have been encouraged by the oversimplified definitions and explanations us- 
ually given in texts to conclude that the line of position is infallible, and that a fix is 
without error, overlooking the frequent incompatibility of these two notions. Too 
often the idea has prevailed that information is either all right or all wrong. An ex- 
ample is the practice of establishing an estimated position at the foot of the perpendicular 
from a dead reckoning position, or previous estimated position, to a line of position. 
The assumption is that the vessel must be somewhere on the line of position, and that 
the only value of the DR position is to locate which point on the line to use as the EP. 

A more realistic concept is that of the most probable position (MPP), which recog- 
nizes the probability of error in al/ navigational information, and determines position 
by an evaluation of all available information, using the principles of errors. 

Suppose a vessel were to start from a completely accurate position and proceed 
on dead reckoning. If course and speed over the bottom were of equal accuracy, the 
uncertainty of dead reckoning positions would increase equally in all directions with 
either distance or elapsed time (for any one speed these would be directly proportional 
and therefore either could be used). Therefore, a circle of uncertainty would grow 
around the dead reckoning position as the vessel proceeded. If the navigator had full 
knowledge of the distribution and nature of the errors of course and speed, and the neces- 
sary knowledge of statistical analysis, he could compute the radius of the circle of un- 
certainty, using the 50 percent, 95 percent, or other value of individual errors. 

In ordinary navigation, this is not practicable, but based upon his experience and 
judgment, the navigator might estimate at any time the probable error of his dead 
reckoning or estimated position. With practice, he might acquire considerable skill 
in making this estimate. He would take into account, too, the fact that the area of 
uncertainty might better be represented by an ellipse than a circle, the major axis 
being along the course line if the probable error of the speed were greater than that of 
the course, and the minor axis being along the course line if the probable error of the 
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course were greater. He would recognize, too, that the size of the area of uncertainty 
would not grow in direct proportion to the distance or elapsed time, because disturbing 
factors such as wind and current could not be expected to remain of constant magnitude 
and direction. Also, he would know that the starting point of the dead reckoning 
would not be completely free from error. 

At some future time additional positional information would be obtained. This 
might be a line of position from a celestial observation or by loran. This, too, would 
be accompanied by a probable error which might be computed if the necessary informa- 
tion and knowledge were available, but which in 
practice would be estimated. If the dead reckon- 
ing had started from a good position obtained by 
means of landmarks, the probable error of the initial 
oe Sa position would be very small. At first the dead 
__________Line of Position ss reckoning or estimated position would probably be 
aS more reliable than a line of position obtained by celes- 


a tial observation or loran. But at some distance the 
Figure 2906a.—A most probable two would be equal, and beyond this the line of 
position based upon a dead reckon- — nosition might be more accurate. 
ing position and line of position 7 ; 
having equal probable errors. However, the determination of most probable 
position does not depend upon determination of 
which information is most accurate. In figure 2906a a dead reckoning position is 
shown surrounded by a circle of uncertainty. A line of position is also shown, with 
its area of uncertainty. The most probable position is within the overlapping area, 
and if the uncertainty of the dead reckoning position and that of the line of posi- 
tion are about equal, it might be taken at the center of the area. If the overall 
errors are considered normal, and they are probably approximately so, the effect of each 
is proportional to its square (art. 2905). Thus, if the probable error of a dead reckoning 
position is three miles, and that of a line of position is two miles, the most probable 


ya a ; ; 2° 4 
position is nearer the line of position, being at a distance equal to 339 that from the 


dead reckoning position (or %; of the 
perpendicular distance from the dead 
reckoning position to the line of position). 

If a fix is obtained from two lines of 
position, the area of uncertainty is a circle 
if the lines are perpendicular, have equal 
probable errors, and these errors can be 
considered normal. If one is considered 
more accurate than the other, the area is 
an ellipse, the two axes being proportional 
to the squares of the two errors. Asshown  Ficure 2906b.—Ellipse of uncertainty with lines 
in figure 2906b, it is also an ellipse if the a areas con” Peon ante: Crscls REHens ® 
probable error of each is equal and the 
lines cross at an oblique angle. If the errors are unequal, the major axis of the ellipse 
is more nearly in line with the line of position having the smaller probable error. If 
the angle between lines is very small, they are better considered a single line of position 
in the direction of the major axis of the ellipse. 

If a fix is obtained from three or more lines of position, and the error of each line 
is normal and equal to that of the others, the most probable position is the center of 
the figure. By “center” is meant that point within the figure which is equidistant 
from the sides. If the lines are of unequal probable error, the distance of the most 
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probable position from each line of position is proportional to the square of the probable 
error of that line. Thus, if three lines have probable errors of one, two, and three miles, 
respectively, the distances of the most probable position from the lines are in the ratio 
of one, four, and nine, respectively. 

In the discussion of most probable position from lines of position, it has been as- 
sumed that no other positional information is available. Usually, this is an incorrect 
assumption, for there is nearly always a dead reckoning or estimated position. This 
can be considered in any of several ways. The square of its probable error can be used 
in the same manner as the square of the probable error of each line of position. A most 
probable position based upon the dead reckoning or estimated position and the most 
reliable line of position might be determined as explained above, and that line of 
position replaced with a new one parallel to it but passing through the most probable 
position just determined. This adjusted line of position can then be assigned a smaller 
probable error and used with the other lines of position to determine the overall most 
probable position. A third way is to establish a probable error for the fix, and consider 
the most probable position as that point along the straight line joining the fix and the 
dead reckoning or estimated position, the relative distances being equal to the square 
of the probable error of each position. 

The value of the most probable position determined as suggested above depends 
upon the degree to which the various errors are in fact normal, and the accuracy with 
which the probable error of each is established. From a practical standpoint, the second 
factor is largely a matter of judgment based upon experience. It might seem that inter- 
pretation of results and establishment of most probable position is a matter of judgment 
anyway, and that the procedure outlined above is not needed. If a person will follow 
this procedure while gaining experience, and evaluate his results, the judgment he 
develops should be more reliable than if developed without benefit of a knowledge of 
the principles involved. The important point to remember is that the relative effects 
of normal random errors are proportional to their squares. 

Systematic errors are treated differently. Generally, an attempt is made to dis- 
cover the errors and eliminate them or compensate for them. In the case of a position 
determined by three or more lines of position resulting from readings with constant 
error, the error might be eliminated by finding and applying that correction (including 
sign) which will bring all lines through a common point. 

2907. Mistakes.—The recognition of a mistake, as contrasted with an error (art. 
2902), is not always easy, since a mistake may have any magnitude, and may be either 
positive or negative. <A large mistake should be readily apparent if the navigator is 
alert and has an understanding of the size of error to be reasonably expected. A 
small mistake is usually not detected unless the work is checked. 

If results by two methods are compared, as a dead reckoning position and a line 
of position, exact agreement is not to be expected. But if the discrepancy is unreason- 
ably large, a mistake is logically suspected. The definition of ‘unreasonably large’ 
is & matter of opinion. If the 99.9 percent areas of the two results just touch, it is 
possible that no mistake has been made. However, the probability of either one having 
so great an error is remote if the errors are normal. The probability of both having 
99.9 percent error of opposite sign at the same instant is very small indeed. Perhaps 
a reasonable standard is that unless the most accurate result lies within the 95 percent 
area of the least accurate result, the possibility of a mistake should be investigated. 
Thus, if the areas of uncertainty shown in figure 2906a represent the 95 percent areas, 
it is probable that a mistake has been made. 

As in other matters pertaining to navigation, judgment is important. The use 
to be made of the results is certainly a consideration. In the middle of an ocean pas- 
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sage a mistake is usually not serious, and will undoubtedly be corrected before it jeopard- 
izes the safety of the vessel. But if landfall is soon to be made, or if search and rescue 
operations are to be based upon the position, almost any mistake is intolerable. 

2908. Miscellaneous.—The correct identification of the nature of an error is 
important if the error is to be handled intelligently. Thus, the statement is some- 
times made that a radio bearing need not be corrected if the receiver is within 50 miles 
of the transmitter. The need for a correction arises from the fact that radio waves 
are assumed to follow great circles, and if radio bearings are to be plotted on a Mercator 
chart, the equivalent rhumb line is needed. The statement regarding 50 miles implies 
that the size of the correction is proportional to distance only. It overlooks the fact 
that latitude and direction of the bearing line are also important factors, and is therefore 
a dangerous statement unless its limitations are understood. 

The recognition of the type of error is also important. A systematic error has 
quite a different effect than a random error, and cannot be reduced by additional 
readings unless some method or procedure is instituted which will cause the errors to 
cancel each other. If @ position is subject to a rectangular error only, its 100 percent 
circle has twice the radius and four times the area of the 50 percent circle. But if the 
error is normal, the 95 percent circle has approximately three times the radius and nine 
times the area of the 50 percent circle. It is not correct to suppose that a craft is as 
likely to be at one point within a circle of uncertainty as at any other point. If the 
error is normal, the probability might be represented by a three-dimensional figure 
formed by rotating the normal curve (fig. 2904a) around its axis of symmetry. 

The probable error is usually of greater interest than the ‘“‘average” value. The 
average of a large number of normal errors approaches zero, but the probable error 
might be quite large. An average or mean value determined by a number of observa- 
tions is sometimes given with its probable error. Thus, a person might make a number 
of measurements of the speed of light and state his results as 299,792+2 kilometers 
per second. 

A person who understands the nature of errors avoids many pitfalls. Thus, the 
magnitude of the errors of individual lines of position is not a reliable indication of the 
size of the error of the fix obtained from them. The size of the triangle formed by 
three lines of position has often been used as a guide to the accuracy of the fix, although 
a large triangle might be the result of a large constant error if the objects observed are 
equally spaced in azimuth. On the other hand, two lines of position with small errors 
might produce a fix having a much larger error if the lines cross at a small angle. 

The size of a triangle of position might be deceptive for another reason. A con- 
stant error in time shifts all lines of position from celestial observation an approximately 
equal amount (in minutes of arc) toward the east or toward the west. If all objects 
observed for a fix are on the same side of the observer, a constant error in measurement 
shifts all objects and the fiz, so that if the constant error is larger than the random error, 
the actual position is outside the figure formed by the lines of position. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE OCEANS 


3001. Introduction.—Oceanography is the application of the sciences to the 
phenomena of the oceans. It includes a study of their forms; physical, chemical, and 
biological features; and phenomena. Thus, it embraces the widely separated fields of 
geography, geology, chemistry, physics, and biology. Many subdivisions of these 
sciences, such as sedimentation, ecology (biological relationship between organisms 
and their environment), bacteriology, biochemistry, hydrodynamics, acoustics, and 
optics, have been extensively studied in the oceans. 

The oceans cover 70.8 percent of the surface of the earth. The Atlantic covers 16.2 
percent, the Pacific 32.4 percent (3.2 percent more than the land area of the entire earth), 
the Indian Ocean 14.4 percent, and marginal and adjacent areas (of which the largest is 
the Arctic Ocean) 7.8 percent. Their extent alone makes them an important subject 
forstudy. However, greater incentive lies in their use for transportation, their influence 
upon weather and climate, and their potentiality as a source of power, food, fresh water, 
and mineral and organic substances. 

3002. History of oceanography.—The earliest studies of the oceans were concerned 
principally with problems of navigation. Information concerning tides, currents, sound- 
ings, ice, and distances between ports was needed as ocean commerce increased. Ac- 
cording to Posidonius, a depth of 1,000 fathoms had been measured in the Sea of 
Sardinia as early as the second century BC. About the middle of the 19th century, 
the Darwinian theories of evolution gave a great impetus to the collection of marine 
organisms, since it is believed by some that all terrestrial forms have evolved from 
oceanic ancestors. Later, the serious depletion of many fisheries called for investigation 
of the relation of the economically valuable organisms to the physical characteristics 
of their environment, especially in northwestern Europe and off Japan. Still later, the 
growing use of the oceans in warfare, particularly after the development of the submarine, 
required that much effort be expended in problems of detection and attack, resulting 
in the study of many previously neglected scientific aspects of the sea. 

Oceanographic exploration. Exploration of the seas was primarily geographical 
until the 19th century, although the accumulated observations of seafarers, as recorded 
in the early charts and sailing directions, often included data on tides, currents, and 
other oceanographic phenomena. The great voyages of discovery, particularly those 
beginning in 1768 with Captain Cook, and continued by such commanders as La 
Perouse, Bellingshausen, and Wilkes, included scientists in their complements. However, 
scientific work on the oceans at this period was severely limited by lack of suitable in- 
struments for probing conditions below the surface. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, USN, working in the forerunner of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office in Washington, developed to a high degree of perfection the analysis of log-book 
observations. His first results, published in 1848, were of great importance to ship 
operations in the recommendation of favorable sailing routes, and they stimulated inter- 
national cooperation in the fields of oceanography and marine meteorology. 

In the rapid advances in technology after 1850, oceanographic instrumentation 
problems were not neglected, with the result that the British Navy in 1872-76 was 
able to send HMS Challenger around the world on the first purely deep-sea oceano- 
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graphic expedition ever attempted. Her bottom samples, as analyzed by Sir John 
Murray, laid the foundation of geological oceanography, and 77 of her sea water 
samples, analyzed by C. R. Dittmar, proved for the first time that various constituents 
of the salts in sea water are everywhere in virtually the same proportions. 

Since that time, the coastal waters and fishing banks of many nations have been 
extensively studied, and numerous vessels of various nationalities have conducted work 
on the high seas. Notable among these have been the American Albatross from 1882 
to 1920; the Austrian Pola in the Mediterranean and Red Seas between 1890 and 1896; 
the Danish Dana, which during its voyages of 1920-22 discovered the breeding place 
of the European eels in the Sargasso Sea; the American Carnegie in 1927-29; the German 
Meteor in the Atlantic from 1928 to 1938; and the British Discovery IJ in the antarctic 
between 1930 and 1939. Notable also were the drifts of the Norwegian vessels Fram 
and jAfaud in the arctic ice pack from 1893 to 1896 and 1918 to 1925, respectively; 
the attempt by Sir George Hubert Wilkins to operate under the ice in the British sub- 
marine Nautilus in 1931; and the Russian station set up at the north pole in 1937, which 
made observations from the drifting pack ice. 

At the same time, investigations pursued ashore provided the theoretical basis 
for the explanation of ocean currents, under the leadership of Helland-Hansen in 
Norway and Ekman and the Bjerknes in Sweden, while Martin Knudsen in Denmark 
worked out the precise details of the relationship between chlorinity, salinity, and 
density, enabling the theories to be verified by field observations. 

During World War II, basic investigations were interrupted while work on purely 
military applications of oceanography was carried out. Deep-sea expeditions were 
renewed by the Swedish Albatross after the war, followed by the Danish Galathea, 
the second British Challenger (built in 1931) and Discovery I] in the antarctic, and vessels 
of the American Scripps Institution in the Pacific. Oceanographic work was carried out 
by Americans in the arctic, both by landing aircraft on the pack ice and by utilizing one 
of the recently discovered ice islands, while two Russian stations were set up on the 
arctic pack in 1954. 

Institutions. Among the leading oceanographic institutions in Europe are the 
Geophysical Institute of the University of Bergen in Norway; the Oceanographic 
Institute at Goteborg, Sweden; the National Institute of Oceanography in Great 
Britain; the German Hydrographic Institute in Hamburg; and the Museum of Oceanog- 
raphy at Monaco. The Marine Biological Station at Naples, Italy, has served as a 
model for others throughout the world. 

In the Far East, the Hydrographic Division of the Maritime Safety Agency is 
perhaps the most prominent of a number of Japanese oceanographic activities. The 
Institute of Oceanology at Vladivostok is the foremost oceanographic establishment 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

Canada maintains the Pacific Oceanographic Group at Nanaimo, B. C., and the 
Atlantic Oceanographic Group at St. Andrews, N. B. In the United States, the 
leading nongovernmental oceanographic institutions include the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography of the University of California, La Jolla, Calif.; the Department of 
Oceanography of the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass.; the Marine Laboratory of the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; and the Department of Oceanography of Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Tex. 

There exist also various international organizations in the field of oceanography, 
which coordinate and promote international cooperation. The International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea, with headquarters in Copenhagen, which was established 
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to exchange data on fisheries problems in the waters of northwestern Europe, has been 
notably successful, and similar organizations have been established in other areas. 

3003. Origin of the oceans.— Although many leading geologists still disagree with 
the conclusion that the structure of the continents is fundamentally different from 
that of the oceans, there is a growing body of evidence in support of the theory that 
the rocks underlying the ocean floors are more dense than those underlying the con- 
tinents. According to this theory, all the earth’s crust floats on a central liquid core, 
and the portions that make up the continents, being lighter, float with a higher free- 
board. Thus, the thinner areas, composed of heavier rock, form natural basins where 
water has collected. 

The origin of the water in the oceans is also controversial. Although some geol- 
ogists have postulated that all the water existed as vapor in the atmosphere of the 
primeval earth, and that it fell in great torrents of rain as soon as the earth cooled 
sufficiently, another school holds that the atmosphere of the original hot earth was 
lost, and that the water gradually accumulated as it was given off in steam by volcanoes 
or worked to the surface in hot springs. 

Most of the water on the earth’s crust is now in the oceans—about 328,000,000 
cubic statute miles, or about 85 percent of the total. The mean depth of the ocean 
is 2,075 fathoms, and the total area is 139,000,000 square statute miles. 

3004. Oceanographic chemistry may be divided into three main parts: the 
chemistry of (1) sea water, (2) marine sediments, and (3) organisms living in the sea. 
The first is of particular interest to the navigator. 

Chemical properties of sea water are determined by analyzing samples of water 
obtained at various places and depths. Samples from below the surface are obtained 
by means of metal bottles designed for this purpose. The open bottles are attached 
at suitable intervals to a wire lowered into the sea. When they reach the desired 
depths, a metal ring or messenger is dropped down the wire. When the messenger 
arrives at the first bottle, it causes the bottle to close, trapping a sample of the water 
at that depth, and releasing a second messenger which travels on down the wire. The 
process is repeated at each bottle until all are closed, when they are hauled up and each 
bottle detached as it comes within reach. Of the various types devised, the Nansen 
bottle is the most widely used. It is equipped with a removable frame for attaching 
a thermometer. 

For centuries table salt has been produced from sea water by natural evaporation 
in countries with a suitable climate. More recently, practical industrial processes 
have been developed for recovering bromine and magnesium from the sea. Calcium 
carbonate, in the form of oyster shells or coral rock, is obtained after precipitation by 
living organisms. 

Three elements in the sea, silicon, nitrogen, and phosphorus, are most significant 
in the growth of living organisms. 

Certain of the elements, notably chlorine, bromine, sulfur, and boron, are much 
more abundant in the ocean than in the rest of the earth’s crust. These elements are 
among the more volatile ones, and their abundance in the sea tends to confirm the 
hypothesis that volcanic action is largely responsible for the present oceans. 

In many cases, chemical relationships influence the abundance of elements in the 
sea. Barium, for example, forms a sulfate of very limited solubility, and thus the 
high concentration of sulfate in sea water limits the possible amount of dissolved 
barium. Thus, the concentration of many elements is limited by the solubility of their 
most insoluble compounds. Table 3004 indicates the amounts of the various elements 
found in solution in the oceans. 
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In addition to dissolved solids, sea water contains in solution all of the gases 
found in the atmosphere (art. 1410), but not in the same proportions. The most 
abundant is nitrogen, which, however, because of its chemical inertness, does not 
enter into biological processes. Oxygen, produced in the surface layers by plant 
photosynthesis (art. 3024) or dissolved directly from the atmosphere, is of major 
importance for all forms of life. By biological activity, the oxygen concentration at 
depths below the surface is usually reduced to a fraction of the surface values, and 
under certain conditions, owing either to the presence of abundant oxidizable material, 
or a stagnant condition, or both, it may become completely exhausted. Under these 
conditions, sulfate-reducing bacteria produce hydrogen sulfide gas from the abundant 
sulfate in sea water. The existence of such conditions is often indicated to the mariner 
by the blackening of white lead paint, a well-known phenomenon in badly polluted 
estuaries. : 

Hydrogen sulfide may also be encountered at great depths in the ocean. The 
fiords of Norway, deep channels cut by former glaciers, are characterized in general 
by shallow sills at the entrances, where the terminal moraines of the glaciers were 
deposited. These sills serve as barriers to the mixing and renewing of the deeper waters 
within the fiords, and, as a result, conditions producing hydrogen sulfide are frequently 
encountered. 


Element Parts per million Element Parts per million 


Aluminum . 01 Manganese 0. 001-0. 01 
Arsenic . 003 Mercur 
Barium . 006 Molybdenum 
Boron : Nickel 
Bromine Nitrogen 
Cadmium . Phosphorus 
Calcium Potassium 
Carbon Radium 
Cerium ’ Rubidium 
Cesium ‘ Scandium 
Chlorine Selenium 
Chromium ; Silicon 
Cobalt Silver 
Copper Sodium 
Fluorine Strontium 
Sulfur 
Thorium 
Tin 
Titanium 
Uranium 
Vanadium 
Yttrium 
Zinc 


Lanthanum 
Lead 
Lithium 
Magnesium 


IsoSoooSress 
fm) ps 


TaB_E 3004.— Elements found in solution in the ocean. The amounts are for a salinity of 35 parts 
per thousand. These values are based upon a tabulation by Professor E. D. Goldberg of the Scripps 
nstitution of Oceanography. 


A similar situation exists in the Black Sea. Here the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
act as sills, and all the deeper water of the Black Sea is cut off from contact with the 
surface waters, which, diluted by the runoff from the Danube and Don Rivers, have a 
salinity (art. 3006) of about 17.5 parts per thousand. The deeper water, renewed only 
by the bottom current through the Bosporus, has a salinity of 22 parts per thousand, 
and the great density difference between the surface layers and the deeper water effec- 
tively prevents mixing and the transfer of dissolved oxygen from the surface layers to 
greater depths. Below about 100 fathoms, therefore, the waters of the Black Sea are 
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completely devoid of dissolved oxygen, containing instead large concentrations of 
hydrogen sulfide. 

No living creatures exist under these conditions except anaerobic bacteria, which 
comprise the only form of life in five-sixths of the waters of the Black Sea. 

3005. Physical properties of sea water are dependent primarily upon salinity, 
temperature, and pressure. However, factors like motion of the water and the amount 
of suspended matter affect such properties as color and cenepeen ey conduction of 
heat, absorption of radiation, etc. 

3006. Salinity is the amount of dissolved solid material in the water, usually 
expressed as parts per thousand (by weight), under certain standard eouditions: This 
is not the same as chlorinity, which is equal approximately to the amount of chlorine 
in the water. (Actually the chlorine content is about 1.00045 times the chlorinity as 
determined by standard procedures.) The two have been found to be related 
empirically by the formula 


salinity =0.03+ 1.805 x chlorinity. 


Since the determination of salinity is a slow and difficult process, while chlorinity can 
be determined easily and accurately by titration with silver nitrate, it is customary to 
determine chlorinity and compute salinity by the formula given above. By this 
process, salinity can be determined with an error not exceeding 0.02 parts per thousand. 
It generally varies between about 33 and 37 parts per thousand, the average being 
about 35 parts per thousand. However, when the water has been diluted, as near the 
mouth of a river or after a heavy rainfall, the salinity is somewhat less; and in areas of 
excessive evaporation, the salinity may be as high as 40 parts per thousand. In certain 
confined bodies of water, notably the Great Salt Lake in Utah, and the Dead Sea in 
Asia Minor, the salinity is several times this maximum. Chlorinity accounts for about 
55 percent of salinity, the average being about 19 parts per thousand. 

3007. Temperature in the ocean varies widely, both horizontally and with depth. 
Maximum values of about 90° F are encountered in the Persian Gulf in summer, and 
the lowest possible values of about 28° F (the usual minimum freezing point of sea 
water) occur in polar regions. H.O. Pub. No. 225, World Atlas of Sea Surface Tem- 
‘peratures, shows in detail the average sea surface temperatures for each month. The 
following tabulation gives the percentage distribution of temperatures for the world 
for the months of February and August, as derived from this source: 


Surface temperature Percentage of area of ocean 
°F | February August 
<35 12. 0 13.1 

35-40 6.5 3.3 
40-45 4.0 3.0 
45-50 4.5 5. 0 
50-55 4.0 6.5 
55-60 5.0 6. 0 
60-65 5.5 6.3 
65-70 8.0 7.0 
70-75 10. 0 10. 4 
75-80 17.5 16. 5 
80-85 23.0 22.7 
85-90 0.0 0.2 


The vertical distribution of temperature in the sea nearly everywhere shows a 
decrease of temperature with depth. Since colder water is denser, it sinks below warmer 
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water. This results in a temperature distribution just opposite to that in the earth’s 
crust, where temperature increases with depth below the surface of the ground. 

In general, in the sea there is usually a mixed layer of isothermal water below the 
surface, where the temperature is the same as that of the surface. This layer is best 
developed in the trade-wind belts, where it may extend to a depth of 100 fathoms; 
in temperate latitudes in the spring, it may disappear entirely. Below this layer is a 
zone of rapid temperature decrease, called the thermocline, to the temperature of the 
deep oceans. At a depth greater than 200 fathoms, the temperature everywhere is 
below 60°F, and in the deeper layers, fed by cooled waters that have sunk from the 
surface in the arctic and antarctic, temperatures as low as 33°F exist. 

It is only in the deepest ocean basins, at depths greater than 2,000 fathoms, that 
the heat of the earth’s crust influences the water temperature. In such basins the 
temperature shows a slight increase with depth, seldom amounting to more than 1°F. 

A typical curve of temperature at various depths is shown in figure 3503a. Tem- 
perature at any desired depth is determined by means of a reversing thermometer at- 
tached to a Nansen bottle (art.3004). When the bottle closes, the thermometer measures 
the temperature to within 0°04F, thus providing a reading for a particular time and 
point. Within about 75 fathoms of the surface, where the principal changes occur, a 
continuous record of temperature can be obtained by an instrument called a 
bathythermograph, invented by Spilhaus in 1938. 

3008. Pressure.—In oceanographic work, pressure is generally expressed in units 
of the centimeter-gram-second system. The basic unit of this system is one dyne per 
square centimeter. This is a very small unit, one million constituting a practical unit 
called a bar, which is nearly equal to one atmosphere. Atmospheric pressure is often 
expressed in terms of millibars, 1,000 of these being equal to one bar. In oceanographic 
work, water pressure is commonly expressed in terms of decibars, ten of these being 
equal to one bar. One decibar is equal to nearly 1% pounds per square inch. This 
unit is convenient because it is very nearly the pressure exerted by one meter of water. 
Thus, the pressure in decibars is approximately the same as the depth in meters, the 
unit of depth customarily used in oceanographic research. In terms more familiar 
to the mariner, the pressure at various depths 1s as follows: 


Depth in Pressure in pounds per 

fathoms Square inch 
1, 000 2, 680 

2, 000 5, 390 

3, 000 8, 100 

4, 000 10, 810 

5, 000 13, 520 

The increase in pressure with depth is nearly constant because water is only slightly 


compressible. 

Although virtually all of the physical properties of sea water are affected to a 
measurable extent by pressure, the effect is not as great as those of salinity and tem- 
perature. Pressure is of particular importance to submarines, directly because of the 
stress it induces in the materials of the c.aft, and indirectly because of its effect upon 
buoyancy. 

3009. Density is mass per unit volume. Oceanographers use the centimeter- 
gram-second system, in which density is expressed as grams per cubic centimeter. 
The ratio of the density of a substance to that of a standard substance under stated 
conditions is called specific gravity. By definition, the density of distilled water at 
4°C (39°2 F) is one gram per milliliter (approximately one gram per cubic centimeter). 
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Therefore, if this is used as the standard, as it is in oceanographic work, density and 
specific gravity are virtually identical numerically. 

The density of sea water depends upon salinity, temperature, and pressure. At 
constant temperature and pressure, density varies with salinity or, because of the 
relationship between this and chlorinity, with the chlorinity. A temperature of 32° F 
and atmospheric pressure are considered standard for density determination. The 
effects of thermal expansion and compressibility are used to determine the density 
at other temperatures and pressures. The density at a particular pressure affects 
the buoyancy of submarines. It is also important in its relation to ocean currents. 

The greatest changes in density of sea water occur at the surface, where the water 
is subject to influences not present at depths. Here density is decreased by precipita- 
tion, run-off from land, melting of ice, or heating. When the surface water becomes 
less dense, it tends to float on top of the more dense water below. There is little 
tendency for the water to mix, and so the condition is one of stability. The density 
of surface water is increased by evaporation, formation of sea ice, and by cooling. 
If the surface water becomes more dense than that below, it sinks to the level at which 
other water has the same density. Here it tends to spread out to form a layer, or to 
increase the thickness of the layer below it. The less dense water rises to make room 
for it, and the surface water moves in to replace that which has descended. Thus, a 
convective circulation is established. It continues until the density becomes uniform 
from the surface to the depth at which a greater density occurs. If the surface water 
becomes sufficiently dense, it sinks all the way to the bottom. If this occurs in an 
area where horizontal flow is unobstructed, the water which has descended spreads to 
other regions, creating a dense bottom layer. Since the greatest increase in density 
occurs in polar regions, where the air is cold and great quantities of ice form, the cold, 
dense polar water sinks to the bottom and then spreads to lower latitudes. This 
process has continued for a sufficiently long period of time that the entire ocean floor 
is covered with this dense polar water, thus explaining the layer of cold water at great 
depths in all the oceans. 

In some respects, oceanographic processes are similar to those occurring in the 
atmosphere (ch. XXXVIII). The convective circulation in the ocean is somewhat 
similar to that in the atmosphere. Water masses having nearly uniform characteristics 
are analogous to air masses. 

3010. Compressibility—Sea water is nearly incompressible, its coefficient of 
compressibility being only 0.000046 per bar under standard conditions. This value 
changes slightly with changes of temperature or salinity. The effect of compression is 
to force the molecules of the substance closer together, causing it to become more dense. 
Even though the compressibility is low, its total effect is considerable because of the 
amount of water involved. If the compressibility of sea water were zero, sea level 
would be about 90 feet higher than it now is. 

3011. Viscosity is resistance to flow. Sea water is slightly more viscous than 
fresh water. Its viscosity increases with greater salinity, but the effect is not nearly 
as marked as that occurring with decreasing temperature. The rate is not uniform, 
becoming greater as the temperature decreases. Because of the effect of temperature 
upon viscosity, an incompressible object might sink at a faster rate in warm surface 
water than in colder water below. However, for most objects, this effect may be more 
than offset by the compressibility of the object. 

The actual relationships existing in the ocean are considerably more complicated 
than indicated by the simple explanation given above, because of turbulent motion 
within the sea. The disturbing effect is called eddy viscosity. 
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3012. Specific heat is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of a 
unit mass of a substance a stated amount. In oceanographic work, specific heat is 
stated, in centimeter-gram-second units, as the number of calories needed to raise one 
gram of the substance 1°C. Specific heat at constant pressure is usually the quantity 
desired when liquids are involved, but occasionally the specific heat at constant volume 
is required. The ratio of these two quantities has a direct relationship to the speed of 
sound in sea water. 

The specific heat of sea water decreases slightly as salinity increases. However, 
it is much greater than that of land. This accounts, in part, for the greater tempera- 
ture range of land and the atmosphere above it, resulting in monsoons (art. 3810) and 
the familiar land and sea breezes of tropical and temperate regions (art. 3814). 

3013. Thermal expansion.—The rate of expansion with increased temperature is 
greater in sea water than in fresh water. Thus, at temperature 15°C (59°F), and 
atmospheric pressure, the coefficient of thermal expansion is 0.000151 per degree 
Celsius for fresh water and 0.000214 per degree Celsius for water of 35 parts per thousand 
salinity. The coefficient of thermal expansion increases not only with greater salinity, 
but also with increased temperature and pressure. At 35 parts per thousand, the 
coefficient of surface water increases from 0.000051 per degree Celsius at 0°C (32°F) 
to 0.000334 per degree Celsius at 30°C (86°F). Ata constant temperature of 0°C 
(32°F) and a salinity of 34.85 parts per thousand, the coefficient increases to 0.000276 
_ per degree Celsius at a pressure of 10,000 decibars (at a depth of approximately 10,000 
meters). 

3014. Thermal conductivity.—In water, as in other substances, one method of 
heat transfer is by conduction. Fresh water is a poor conductor of heat, having a 
coefficient of thermal conductivity of 0.00139 calories per second per centimeter per 
degree Celsius. For sea water it is slightly less but increases with greater temperature 
or pressure. 

However, if turbulence is present, which it nearly always is to some extent in the 
ocean, the processes of heat transfer are altered. The effect of turbulence is to increase 
greatly the rate of heat transfer. The “eddy”’ coefficient used in place of the still-water 
coefficient is so many times larger, and so dependent upon the degree of turbulence that 
the effects of temperature and pressure are not important. 

3015. Electrical conductivity.— Water without impurities is a very poor conductor 
of electricity. However, when salt is in solution in water, the salt molecules are ionized 
(art. 1007) and therefore are carriers of electricity. Hence, the electrical conductivity 
of sea water is directly proportional to the number of salt molecules in the water. For 
any given salinity, the conductivity increases with an increase in temperature. 

3016. Radioactivity — Although the amount of radioactive material in sea water 
(tab. 3004) is very small, this material is present in marine sediments to a greater 
extent than in the rocks of the earth’s crust. This is probably due to precipitation 
of radium or other radioactive material from the water. The radioactivity of the top 
layers of sediment is less than that of deeper layers. This may be due to absorption 
of radioactive material in the soft tissues of marine organisms. 

3017. Refractive index (art. 1613) of sea water increases as salinity becomes 
greater, or as temperature decreases. Since it varies with frequency of the radiant 
energy, the ‘‘D line” of sodium is usually used as the standard for comparison. 

3018. Surface tension of water in dynes per square centimeter is approximately 
equal to 75.64—0.144T+0.0399Cl, where T is temperature in degrees Celsius (centi- 
grade) and Cl is the chlorinity of the water in parts per thousand. As indicated by 
the last term, the surface tension increases with chlorinity, and is therefore a little 
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more for sea water than for fresh water. However, the presence of impurities causes 
it to be somewhat less than indicated by the formula. 

3019. Transparency of sea water varies with the number, size, and nature of 
particles suspended in the water, as well as with the nature and intensity of illumina- 
tion. The rate of decrease of light energy with depth is called the ‘‘extinction coeffi- 
cient.”’ The earliest method of measuring transparency was by means of a Secchi disk, 
a white disk 30 centimeters (a little less than one foot) in diameter. This was lowered 
into the sea, and the depth at which it disappeared was recorded. In coastal waters 
the depth varies from about 5 to 25 meters (16 to 82 feet). Offshore, the depth is 
usually about 45 to 60 meters (148 to 197 feet). The greatest recorded depth at which 
the disk has disappeared is 66 meters (217 feet), in the Sargasso Sea. 

Although the Secchi disk still affords a simple method of measuring transparency, 
more exact methods have been devised. 

3020. Color.—The color of sea water varies considerably. Water of the Gulf 
Stream is a deep indigo blue, while a similar current off Japan was named Kuroshio 
(Black Stream) because of the dark color of its water. Along many coasts the water 
is green. In certain localities a brown or brownish-red water has been observed. 

Offshore, some shade of blue is common, particularly in tropical or sub-tropical 
regions. It is due to scattering of sunlight by minute particles suspended in the water, 
or by molecules of the water itself. Because of its short wave length, blue light is 
more effectively scattered than light of longer waves. Thus, the ocean appears blue 
for the same reason that the sky does (art. 3817). The green color often seen near 
the coast is a mixture of the blue due to scattering of light and a stable soluble yellow 
pigment associated with phytoplankton (art. 3024). Brown or brownish-red water 
receives its color from large quantities of certain types of algae, microscopic plants in 
the sea. 

3021. Marine geology is a branch of oceanography dealing with bottom relief, 
particularly the characteristics of ocean basins and the geological processes that brought 
them into being and tend to alter them, as well as with marine sediments. 

3022. Bottom relief.—Compared to land, relatively little is known of relief below 
the surface of the sea. It would be difficult to withhold knowledge of a major land 
feature in an area often visited by man, but the sea has until recent years proved an 
effective barrier to acquisition of knowledge of features below its surface. Although 
soundings of 1,000 fathoms were probably made as early as the second century BC 
(art. 3002), the number of deep sea soundings by means of a weight lowered to the 
bottom has been relatively few. The process is a time-consuming one requiring special 
equipment. Several hours are needed for a single sounding. Since the development 
of an effective echo sounder (art. 619) in 1922, the number of deep sea soundings has 
greatly increased. Later, a recording echo sounder was developed to permit the con- 
tinuous tracing of a bottom profile. This has assisted materially in the acquisition of 
knowledge of bottom relief. By this means, many flat-topped seamounts (called 
guyots), mountain ranges, and other features have been discovered. Although the 
main features are becoming known, a great many details are yet to be learned. 

Along most of the coasts of the continents, the bottom slopes gradually downward 
to a depth of about 100 fathoms or somewhat less, where it falls away more rapidly 
to greater depths. This continental shelf averages about 30 miles in width, but varies 
from nothing to about 800 miles, the widest part being off the Siberian arctic coast. 
A similar shelf extending outward from an island or group of islands is called an insular 
shelf. At the outer edge of the shelf, the steeper slope of 2° to 4° is called the conti- 
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nental talus or continental slope, or the insular talus or insular slope, according to 
whether it surrounds a continent or group of islands. The shelf itself is not uniform, 
but has numerous hills, ridges, terraces, and canyons, the largest being comparable in 
size to the Grand Canyon. 

As a general rule, the slope of the deep sea bottom is gradual, averaging between 
20’ and 40’, but there are many exceptions to this. Off a volcanic island it may be as 
much as 45°. The relief of the ocean floor is comparable to that of land. Both have 
steep, rugged mountains, deep canyons, rolling hills, plains, etc. Most of the ocean 
floor is considered to be made up of a number of more-or-less circular or oval depressions 
called basins, surrounded by walls of lesser depth. 

The average depth of water in the oceans is 2,075 fathoms (12,450 feet), as com- 
pared to an average height of land above the sea of about 2,750 feet. The greatest 
known depth is 35,640 feet, in the Marianas Trench in the Pacific. The highest known 
land is Mount Everest, 29,002 feet. About 23 percent of the ocean is shallower than 
10,000 feet, about 76 percent is between 10,000 and 20,000 feet, and a little more than 
one percent is deeper than 20,000 feet. A very deep part, generally that below 3,000 
fathoms, is called a deep. A long, narrow depression with steep sides is called a trench. 

3023. Marine sediments.—The ocean floor is composed of material deposited 
there through the years. This material consists principally of (1) earth and rocks 
washed into the sea by streams and waves, (2) volcanic ashes and lava, and (3) the 
remains of marine organisms. Lesser amounts of land material are carried into the 
sea by glaciers, or blown out to sea by wind. In the ocean, the material is transported 
by ocean currents, waves, and ice. Near shore the material is deposited at the rate of 
about three inches in 1,000 years, while in the deep water offshore the rate is only about 
half an inch in 1,000 years. Marine deposits in water deep enough to be relatively 
free from wave action are subject to little erosion. Because of this and the slow rate 
of deposit, marine sediments provide a better geological record than does the land. 

Marine sediments are composed of individual particles of all sizes from the finest 
clay to large boulders. In general, the inorganic deposits near shore are relatively 
coarse (sand, gravel, shingle, etc.), while those in deep water are much finer (clay). 
In some areas the siliceous remains of marine organisms or the calcareous deposits 
(of either organic or inorganic origin) are sufficient to predominate on the ocean floor. 

A wide range of colors is found in marine sediments. The lighter colors (white 
or a pale tint) are usually associated with coarse-grained quartz or limestone deposits. 
Darker colors (red, blue, green, etc.) are usually found in mud having a predominance 
of some mineral substance, such as an oxide of iron or manganese. Black mud is often 
found in an area that is little disturbed, such as at the bottom of an inlet or in a de- 
pression without free access to other areas. 

Marine sediments are studied primarily by means of bottom samples. Samples 
of surface deposits are obtained by means of a snapper (for mud, sand, etc.) or 
“dredge” (usually for rocky material). If a sample of material below the bottom 
surface is desired, a ‘‘coring’’ device is used. This device consists essentially of a 
tube driven into the bottom by weights or explosives. A sample obtained in this way 
preserves the natural order of the various layers. Samples of more than 100 feet in 
depth have been obtained by means of coring devices. The bottom sample obtained 
by the mariner, by arming his lead with tallow or soap (art. 617), is an incomplete 
indication of bottom surface conditions. 

3024. Marine biology.—Sea water has all of the chemical elements needed to 
sustain plant and animal life. Because of this, and the fact that the oceans contain 
about 300 times as much space for the existence of life as is available on land and in 
fresh water, organic material is present in vast quantities. 
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Marine life may be divided into three major groups: (1) nekton (strong-swimming 
animals such as fish), (2) plankton (tiny floating plants or feebly-swimming or floating 
animals), and (3) benthos (plants and animals living on the bottom, such as seaweed, 
barnacles, and crabs). Plankton may be divided into: (a) the phytoplankton, consisting 
of microscopic floating plants; and (b) the zooplankton, consisting of feebly-swimming 
or floating animals. Most plankton vary in size from microscopic units to those a small 
fraction of an inch in length. 

Most organic material in the sea is in the form of plankton, which is carried by the 
ocean currents, not having sufficient strength to choose its environment. Either directly 
or indirectly, nearly all marine life depends upon these organisms. By means of 
photosynthesis, a process using sunlight, phytoplankton changes chemical nutrients 
(silicates, nitrates, phosphates) in the sea into primary food which is used by the 
zooplankton and, to some extent, by larger animals. However, most of the larger 
animals feed upon the zooplankton. The chemical nutrients are replaced by the 
excretion of animals and bacterial action in the decomposition of dead plants and 
animals. Thus, a food cycle is continually going on from chemical nutrient to phyto- 
plankton to zooplankton to nekton and benthos to chemical nutrients. 

As indicated above, growth of phytoplankton requires both sunlight and a supply 
of chemical nutrients. Sunlight in sufficient strength to permit photosynthesis pene- 
trates to a maximum depth of about 500 feet or less. This upper layer in which the 
process occurs is called the euphotic zone. Within this zone, photosynthesis is limited 
primarily by the supply of chemical nutrients. Under favorable conditions, phyto- 
plankton may increase by as much as 300 percent in a single day. 

The abundance of marine life is directly related to the supply of phytoplankton. 
In shallow water, the chemical nutrients on the bottom are stirred up by motion of the 
water, and carried into the euphotic zone. This is why an area such as the Grand Banks 
is a good fishing ground. In polar regions the chemical nutrients are relatively abun- 
dant, being brought to the surface by convective currents as the cold surface water 
sinks and is replaced by the warmer water from the bottom. In the tropics, on the 
other hand, the sea is relatively stable, and the chemical nutrients have a tendency to 
sink below the euphotic zone. Even though the clear, blue water has the deepest 
euphotic zone, photosynthesis proceeds at aslowrate. For this reason blue is sometimes 
called the ‘‘desert color of the sea.”’ 

Ocean currents and marine life are so interrelated that currents can sometimes 
be traced by their supply of plankton. In general, the oceanic circulation helps 
sustain marine life by stirring up the chemical nutrients and carrying them, or the 
plankton formed from them, into regions which have an inadequate supply. However, 
the reverse effect can occur. A notable example occurs from time to time off the west 
coast of South America. At varying intervals averaging about 12 years, a well- 
developed stream of tropical water having a relatively small supply of chemical nu- 
trients and plankton flows southward, close to the shore. This water replaces the 
colder water which is rich in chemical nutrients and plankton. The result is a whole- 
sale destruction of fish which cannot obtain a sufficient supply of food. In some 
areas the dead fish are washed ashore in such quantities as to constitute a serious 
problem. With the destruction of so many fish, the supply of guano also decreases 
because of the death of large numbers of the birds which depend upon the fish for their 
food supply. Since it commonly occurs near Christmas, this phenomenon is called 
“El Nifio.” A strong current such as the Gulf Stream annually carries many fish to 
their deaths by transporting them from their normally warm habitat to areas where 
they encounter water which is too cold for them to endure. 
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CHAPTER XxXxI 
TIDES AND TIDAL CURRENTS 
General 


3101. The tidal phenomenon is the periodic motion of the waters of the sea due 
to differences in the attractive forces of various celestial bodies, principally the moon 
and sun, upon different parts of the rotating earth. It can be either a help or hindrance 
to the mariner—the water’s rise and fall may at certain times provide enough depth 
to clear a bar and at others may prevent him from entering or leaving a harbor. The 
flow of the current may help his progress or hinder it, may set him toward dangers or 
away from them. * By understanding this phenomenon and by making intelligent use 
of predictions published in tide and tidal current tables and of descriptions in sailing 
directions, the mariner can set his course and schedule his passage to make the tide 
serve him, or at least to avoid its dangers. 

3102. Tide and current.—In its rise and fall, the tide is accompanied by a periodic 
horizontal movement of the water called tidal current. The two movements, tide and 
tidal current, are intimately related, forming parts of the same phenomenon brought 
about by the tide-producing forces of the sun and moon, principally. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish clearly between tide and tidal current, 
for the relation between them is not a simple one nor is it everywhere the same. For 
the sake of clearness and to avoid misunderstanding, it is desirable that the mariner 
adopt the technical usage: tide for the vertical rise and fall of the water, and current 
for the horizontal flow. The tide rises and falls, the tidal current floods and ebbs. In 
British usage, tidal current is called tidal stream. 

3103. Cause.—Tides result from differences in the gravitational attraction of 
various celestial bodies, principally the moon and sun, upon different parts of the rotat- 
ing earth. The gravity of the earth acts approximately toward the earth’s center, 
and tends to hold the earth in the shape of a sphere. But the moon and sun provide 
disturbing, or tide-producing, forces. Consider the earth and moon. The moon 
appears to revolve about the earth, but actually the moon and earth revolve about 
their common center of mass. They are held together by gravitational attraction 
and kept apart by an equal and opposite centrifugal force. In this earth-moon system, 
the tide-producing force on the earth’s hemisphere nearer the moon is in the direction 
of the moon’s attraction, or toward the moon. On the hemisphere opposite the moon 
the tide-producing force is in the direction of the centrifugal force, or away from the 
moon. 

At the sublunar point, and its antipode, the moon’s attractive force is vertical, in 
the opposite direction to gravity. Along the great circle midway between these points, 
the force is horizontal, parallel to the earth’s surface. At any other point, the moon’s 
tide-producing force can be resolved into horizontal and vertical components. Both 
are very small compared to the earth’s gravity. Since the horizontal component is 
not operating against gravity and can draw particles of water over the surface of the 
earth, it is the more effective in generating tides. 

The tide-producing forces, then, tend to create high tides on the sides of the earth 
nearest to and farthest from the moon, with a low tide belt between them. As the 
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earth rotates, a point on earth passes through two high and two low areas each day if 
the moon is over the equator (fig. 3103, A). When the moon is north or south of the 
equator, the force pattern is as shown in figure 3103, B, and a point on the equator 
passes through two equal highs, but a point in higher latitudes passes through two 
unequal highs or only one high. Thus, due to changes in the moon’s declination, there 
is introduced a diurnal inequality in the pattern of the tidal forces at a particular place. 
There are similar forces due to the sun, and the total tide producing force is the resultant 
of the two. Minute tidal effects are caused by other celestial bodies. 

The mathematician develops his formulas by considering the difference in attrac- 
tion between a point on the earth’s surface and a point at the earth’s center. In 
accordance with Newton’s law, gravitational attraction of an astronomical body varies 
directly as its mass and inversely as the square of its distance. But the tide-producing 
(differential) force varies directly as the mass and inversely as the cube of the distance. 
As a consequence, only the moon and sun produce any appreciable tidal effect upon 
the earth. Further, although the moon’s mass is but a fraction of the sun’s, dividing 
such masses by the cube of their respective distances—(238,862)* statute miles and 
(92,900,000)* statute miles, respectively—reduces the sun’s tide-producing force to 
only 0.46 that of the moon. It is because of this that the timing of the tides is identified 
so closely with the motions of the moon. 

Though the tide-producing forces are distributed over the earth in a regular 
manner, the sizes and shapes of the ocean basins and the interference of the land masses 
prevent the tides of the oceans from assuming a 
simple, regular pattern. The way in which the 
waters in different parts of the oceans, as well as in 
the smaller waterways, respond to these known regu- 
lar forces is dependent in large part upon the size, 
depth, and configuration of the basin or waterway. 

Tide 

3104. General features.—Tide is the periodic 
rise and fall of the water accompanying the 
tidal phenomenon. At most places it occurs twice 
daily. The tide rises until it reaches a maximum 
height, called high tide or high water, and then falls 
to a minimum level called low tide or low water. 

The rate of rise and fall is not uniform. From 
low water, the tide begins to rise slowly at first but 
at an increasing rate until it is about halfway to high 
water. The rate of rise then decreases until high 
water is reached and the rise ceases. The falling tide 
behaves in a similar manner. The period at high or 


Figure 3103.—Tide-producing 
forces. The arrows represent the 


magnitude and direction of the 
horizontal component of the tide- 
producing force on the earth’s 
surface. (A) When the moon is 
in the plane of the equator, the 
forces are equal in magnitude at 
the two points on the same paralle! 
of latitude and 180° apart in 
longitude. (B) When the moon is 
at north (or south) declination, the 
forces are unequal at such points 
and tend to cause an inequality in 
the two high waters and the two 
low waters of a day. 


low water during which there is no sensible change 
of level is called stand. The difference in height be- 
tween consecutive high and low waters is the range. 

Figure 3104 is a graphical representation of the 
rise and fall of the tide at New York during a 24- 
hour period. The tide curve has the general form 
of a sine curve (fig. O40b). 

3105. Types of tide.—A body of water has a 
natural period of oscillation that is dependent upon 
its dimensions. None of the oceans appears to be a 
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3 6 9 2 15 18d single oscillating body, but rather each 
one is made up of a number of oscillat- 
ing basins. As such basins are acted 
upon by the tide-producing forces, some 
respond more readily to daily or diurnal 
forces, others to semidiurnal forces, and 
others almost equally to both. Hence, 
tides at a place are classified as one of three 
0 types—semidiurnal, diurnal, or mixed— 
NEW YORK according to the characteristics of the 
tidal pattern occurring at the place. 

In the semidiurnal type of tide, there 
are two high and two low waters each tidal 
day, with relatively small inequality in the high and low water heights. Tides on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States are representative of the semidiurnal type, which 
is illustrated in figure 3105a by the tide curve for Boston Harbor. 

In the diurnal type of tide, only a single high and single low water occur each 
tidal day. Tides of the diurnal type occur along the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the Java Sea, the Gulf of Tonkin (off the Vietnam-China coast), and in a few 
other localities. The tide curve for Pakhoi, China, illustrated in figure 3105b, is an- 
example of the diurnal type. 

In the mixed type of tide, the diurnal and semidiurnal oscillations are both im- 
portant factors and the tide is characterized by a large inequality in the high water 
heights, low water heights, or in both. There are usually two high and two low waters 
each day, but occasionally the tide may become diurnal. Such tides are prevalent 
along the Pacific coast of the United States and in many other parts of the world. 
Examples of mixed types of tide are shown in figure 3105c. At Los Angeles, it is typical 
that the inequalities in the high and low waters are about the same. At Seattle the 
greater inequalities are typically in the low waters, while at Honolulu it is the 
high waters that have the greater inequalities. 

3106. Solar tide.—The natural period of oscil- 1 5 9 12151821 
lation of a body of water may accentuate either the ene 
solar or the lunar tidal oscillations. Though it is 
a general rule that the tides follow the moon, the 
relative importance of the solar effect varies in 
different areas. There are a few places, primarily 
in the South Pacific and the Indonesian areas, where 
the solar oscillation is the more important, and 
at those places the high and low waters occur at 
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Ficure 3104.—The rise and fall of the tide at 
New York, shown graphically. 


Figure 3105a.—Semidiurnal type of 


about the same time each day. At Port Adelaide, tide. 
Australia (fig. 3106), the solar and lunar semi- per Te 
diurnal oscillations are equal and nullify one another HOURS HOURS 


at neaps (art. 3108). 

3107. Special effects.—As a progressive wave 
enters shallow water, its speed is decreased. Since 
the trough is shallower than the crest, its retarda- 
tion is greater, resulting in a steepening of the wave 
front. Therefore, in many rivers, the duration of 
rise is considerably less than the duration of fall. 
In a few estuaries, the advance of the low water 
trough is so much retarded that the crest of the Ficure 3105b.—Diurnal type of tide. 
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rising tide overtakes the low, and advances upstream as a churning, foaming wall of 
water called a bore. Bores that are large and dangerous at times of large tidal ranges 
may be mere ripples at those times of the month when the range is small. Examples 
occur in the Petitcodiac River in the Bay of Fundy and at Haining, China, in the 

Tsientang Kiang. The tide tables indicate where bores occur. 
Other special features are the double low water (as at Hook of Holland) and the 
double high water (as at Southampton, England). At such places there is often a 
slight fall or rise in the middle of the high or low 


Sea ASARGARMA ABA RAS NAA GUP CALA RARGAE water period. The practical effect is to create a 


HOURS HOURS longer period of stand at high or low tide. The tide 
5 tables direct attention to these and other peculiari- 
4 ties where they occur. 
; 3108. Variations in range.—Though the tide 
AS at a particular place can be classified as to type, 
it exhibits many variations during the month (fig. 
, 3106). The range of the tide varies in accordance 
. —e with the intensity of the tide-producing force, 
10 though there may be a lag of a day or two (age 
9 of tide) between a particular astronomic cause and 
the tidal effect. 
6 Thus, when the moon is at the point in its 
ae orbit nearest the earth (at perigee), the lunar semi- 
at diurnal range is increased and perigean tides occur; 
2 when the moon is farthest from the earth (at apogee), 
; SEATTLE the smaller apogean tides occur. When the moon 
2 and sun are in line and pulling together, as at new 


and full moon, spring tides occur (the term spring 
has nothing to do with the season of year); when 
the moon and sun oppose each other, as at the 
quadratures, the smaller neap tides occur. 

When certain of these phenomena coincide, 
the great perigean spring tides, the small apogean 
neap tides, etc., occur. 

These are variations in the semidiurnal por- 
Fiaure 3105c.—Mixed types of tide. tion of the tide. Variations in the diurnal portion 

occur as the moon and sun change declination. 
When the moon is at its maximum semi-monthly declination (either north or south), 
tropic tides occur in which the diurnal effect is at a maximum; when it crosses the 
equator, the diurnal effect is a minimum and equatorial tides occur. 

It should be noted that when the range of tide is increased, as at spring tides, 
there is more water available only at high tide; at low tide there is less, for the high 
waters rise higher and the low waters fall lower at these times. There is more water 
at neap low water than at spring low water. With tropic tides, there is usually more 
depth at one low water during the day than at the other. While it is desirable to know 
the meanings of these terms, the best way of determining the height of the tide at any 
place and time is to examine the tide predictions for the place as given in the tide 
tables. Figure 3108 illustrates variations in the ranges and heights of tides in a locality 
where the water level always exceeds the charted depth. 
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Figure 3106—Tidal variations at various places during a month. 
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FicureE 3108.—Variations in the ranges and heights of tide in a locality where the water level 
always exceeds the charted depth 


3109. Tidal cycles.—Tidal oscillations go through a number of cycles. The 
shortest cycle, completed in about 12 hours and 25 minutes for a semidiurnal tide, 
extends from any phase of the tide to the next recurrence of the same phase. During a 
lunar day (averaging 24 hours and 50 minutes) there are two highs and two lows (two of 
the shorter cycles) for asemidiurnal tide. The effect of the phase variation is completed 
in about two weeks as the moon varies from new to full or full to new. The effect of 
the moon’s declination is also repeated about each two weeks. The cycle involving the 
moon’s distance requires approximately a lunar month (a synodical month of about 29% 
days). The sun’s declination and distance cycles are respectively a half year and a year 
in length. An important lunar cycle, called the nodal period, is 18.6 years (usually 
expressed in round figures as 19 years). For a tidal value, particularly a range, to be 
considered a true mean, it must be either based upon observations extended over this 
period of time or adjusted to take account of variations known to occur during the cycle. 

3110. Time of tide.—Since the lunar tide-producing force has the greater effect 
in producing tides at most places, the tides “follow the moon.” If the earth were not 
rotating, high water on the open sea would occur at about the time of meridian passage 
(upper and lower) of the moon. Because of the rotation of the earth, high water lags 
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behind meridian passage. The tidal day, which is also the lunar day, is the time be- 
tween consecutive transits of the moon, or 24 hours and 50 minutes on the average. 
Where the tide is largely semidiurnal in type, the lunitidal interval—the interval 
between the moon’s meridian transit and a particular phase of tide—is fairly constant 
throughout the month, varying somewhat with the tidal cycles. There are many 
places, however, where solar or diurnal oscillations are effective in upsetting this 
relationship, and the newer editions of charts of many countries now omit intervals 
because of the tendency to use them for prediction even though accurate predictions 
are available in tide tables. However, the lunitidal interval may be encountered. 
The interval generally given is the average elapsed time from the meridian transit 
(upper or lower) of the moon until the next high tide. This may be called mean high 
water lunitidal interval or establishment of the port. The high water full and change 
(HWF&C) or vulgar establishment, sometimes given, is the average interval on days 
of full and new moon, and approximates the mean high water lunitidal interval. 

In the ocean, the tide may be of the nature of a progressive wave with the crest 
moving forward, a stationary or standing wave which oscillates in a seesaw fashion, 
or a combination of the two. Consequently, caution should be used in inferring the 
time of tide at a place from tidal data for nearby places. In ariver or estuary, the tide 
enters from the sea and is usually sent upstream as a progressive wave, so that the 
tide occurs progressively later at various places upstream. 

3111. Tidal datums.—A tidal datum is a level from which heights and depths 
are measured. There are a number of such levels of reference that are important 
to the mariner. The relation of the tide each day during a month to these datums is 
shown, for certain places, in figure 3106. 

The most important level of reference to the mariner is the datum of soundings 
on charts. Since the tide rises and falls continually while soundings are being taken 
during a hydrographic survey, the tide should be observed during the survey so that 
soundings taken at all stages of the tide can be reduced to acommon datum. Soundings 
on charts show depths below a selected low water datum (occasionally mean sea level), 
and tide predictions in tide tables show heights above the same level. The depth 
of water available at any time is obtained by adding the height of the tide at the time 
in question to the charted depth, or by subtracting the predicted height if it is negative. 

By international agreement, the level used as chart datum should be just low 
enough so that low waters do not go far below it. At most places, however, the level 
used is one determined from a mean of a number of low waters (usually over a 19-year 
period) ; therefore some low waters can be expected to fall below it. The following are 
some of the datums in general use. 

The highest low water datum in considerable use is mean low water (MLW), which 
is the average height of all low waters at a place. About half of the low waters fall 
below it. Mean low water springs (MLWS), usually shortened to low water springs, is 
the average level of the low waters that occur at the times of spring tides. Mean lower 
low water (MLLW) is the average height of the lower low waters at a place. Tropic 
lower low water (TcLLW) is the average height of the lower low waters (or of the single 
daily low waters if the tide becomes diurnal) that occur when the moon is near maximum 
declination and the diurnal effect is most pronounced. This datum is not in common 
use as a tidal reference. Indian spring low water (ISLW) sometimes called Indian tide 
plane or harmonic tide plane, is a low datum that includes the spring effect of the semi- 
diurnal portion of the tide and the tropic effect of the diurnal portion. It is about the 
level of lower low water of mixed tides at the time that the moon’s maximum declination 
coincides with the time of new or full moon. Mean lower low water springs is the aver- 
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age level of the lower of the two low waters on the days of spring tides. Some still 
lower datums used on charts are determined from tide observations and some are 
determined arbitrarily and later referred to the tide. Most of them fall close to one or 
the other of the following two datums. Lowest normal low water is a datum that 
approximates the average height of monthly lowest low waters, discarding any tides 
disturbed by storms. Lowest low water is an extremely low datum. It conforms 
generally to the lowest tide observed, or even somewhat lower. Once a tidal 
datum is established, it is generally retained for an indefinite period, even though it 
might differ slightly from a better determination from later observations. When this 
occurs, the established datum may be called low water datum, lower low water datum, etc. 

In some areas where there is little or no tide, such as the Baltic Sea, mean sea 
level (MSL) is used as chart datum. This is the average height of the surface of the 
sea for all stages of the tide over a 19-year period. This may differ slightly from 
half-tide level, which is the level midway between mean high water and mean low water. 

Inconsistencies of terminology are found among charts of different countries 
and between charts issued at different times. For example, the spring effect as defined 
here is a feature of only the semidiurnal tide, yet it is sometimes used synonymously 
with tropic effect to refer to times of increased range of a diurnal tide. Such incon- 
sistencies are being reduced through increased international cooperation. 

Large-scale charts usually specify the datum of soundings and may contain a 
tide note giving mean heights of the tide at one or more places on the chart. These 
heights are intended merely as a rough guide to the change in depth to be expected 
under the specified conditions. They should not be used for the prediction of heights 
on any particular day. Such predictions should be obtained from tide tables (arts. 
921-924). The tidal datums used in various areas are listed in appendix M. 

3112. High water datums.—Heights of land features are usually referred on nautical 
charts to a high water datum. The one used on charts of the United States, its ter- 
ritories, and possessions, and widely used elsewhere, is mean high water (MHW), 
which is the average height of all high waters over a 19-year period. Any other high 
water datum in use on charts is likely to be higher than this. Other high water datums 
are mean high water springs (MHWS), which is the average level of the high waters 
that occur at the time of spring tides; mean higher high water (MHHW), which is the 
average height of the higher high waters of each day; and tropic higher high water 
(TCHHW), which is the average height of the higher high waters (or the single daily 
high waters if the tide becomes diurnal) that occur when the moon is near maximum 
declination and the diurnal effect is most pronounced. A reference merely to “high 
water’ leaves some doubt as to the specific level referred to, for the height of high water 
varies from day to day. Where the range is large, the variation during a two-week 
period may be considerable. | 

3113. Observations and predictions.—Since the tide at different places responds 
differently to the tide-producing forces, the nature of the tide at any place can be 
determined most accurately by actual observation. The predictions in tide tables 
and the tidal data on nautical charts are based upon such observations. 

Tides are usually observed by means of a continuously-recording gage. A year 
of observations is the minimum length desirable for determining the harmonic constants 
used in prediction. For establishing mean sea level and the long-time changes in the 
relative elevations of land and sea, as well as for other special uses, observations have 
been made over periods of 20, 30, and even 50 years at important locations. Observa- 
tions for a month or less will establish the type of tide and suffice for comparison with a 
longer series of a similar type to determine tidal differences and constants. 
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Mathematically, the variations in the lunar and solar tide-producing forces, such 
as those due to changing phase, distance, and declination, are considered as separate 
constituent forces, and the harmonic analysis of observations reveals the response of 
each constituent of the tide to its corresponding force. At any one place this response 
remains constant and is shown for each constituent by harmonic constants which are 
in the form of a phase angle for the time relation and an amplitude for the height. 
Harmonic constants are used in making technical studies of the tide and predictions on 
the tide predicting machine. Most published tide predictions are made by machine. 

3114. Tide tables are published annually by most of the maritime nations of the 
world. They consist primarily of two parts. One contains predictions of the time and 
height of each high and low water for every day of the year for many important ports 
called reference stations. The other part contains tidal differences for thousands of 
other places, called subordinate stations, and specifies the reference station to which 
the differences are to be applied in order to obtain time and height of tide for any day 
at the subordinate station. The type of tide at a subordinate station is the same as 
at its reference station. The use of tide tables is explained in articles 921-924. 

3115. Meteorological effects.— The foregoing discussion of tide behavior assumes 
normal weather conditions. The level of the sea is affected by wind and atmospheric 
pressure. In general, onshore winds raise the level and offshore winds lower it, but the 
amount of change varies at different places. During periods of low atmospheric 
pressure, the water level tends to be higher than normal. For a stationary low, the 
increase in elevation can be found by the formula 


Ry=0.0325 (1010—P), 


in which Rp is the increase in elevation in feet, and P is the atmospheric pressure in 
millibars. This is equal approximately to one centimeter per milibar depression, or 
one foot (13.6 inches) per inch depression. For a moving low, the increase in elevation 
is given by the formula 


in which R is the increase in elevation in feet, Ro is the increase in feet for a stationary 
low, C is the rate of motion of the low in feet per second, g is the acceleration due to 
gravity (32.2 feet per second per second), and h is the depth of water in feet. 
Where the range of tide is very small, the meteorological effect may sometimes be 
greater than the normal tide. 
Tidal Current 


3116. Tidal and nontidal currents.— Horizontal movement of the water is current. 
It may be classified as “tidal” and ‘‘nontidal.” Tidal current is the periodic horizontal flow 
of water accompanying the rise and fall of the tide, and results from the same cause. 
Nontidal current is any current not due to the tidal movement. Nontidal currents in- 
clude the permanent currents in the general circulatory system of the oceans as well 
as temporary currents arising from meteorological conditions. The current experienced 
at any time is usually a combination of tidal and nontidal currents. 

In navigation, the effect of the tidal current is often of more importance than the 
changing depth due to the tide, and many mariners speak of ‘‘the tide,” when they 
have in mind the flow of the tidal current. 

3117. General features.—Offshore, where the direction of flow is not restricted 
by any barriers, the tidal current is rotary; that is, it flows continuously, with the direc- 
tion changing through all points of the compass during the tidal period. The tendency 
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Figure 3117a.—Rotary tidal cur- 
rent. Times are hours before and 
after high and low tide at Nan- 
tucket Shoals Lightship. The 
bearing and length of each arrow 
represents the hourly direction and 
speed of the current. See figure 
3120a. 
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for the rotation in direction has its origin in the de- 
flecting force of the earth’s rotation, and unless 
modified by local conditions, the change is clockwise 
in the northern hemisphere and counterclockwise in 
the southern hemisphere. The speed usually varies 
throughout the tidal cycle, passing through two 
maximums in approximately opposite directions, and 
two minimums about halfway between the maxi- 
mums in time and direction. Rotary currents can be 
depicted as in figure 3117a, by a series of arrows rep- 
resenting the direction and speed of the current at 
each hour. This is sometimes called a current rose. 
Because of the elliptical pattern formed by the ends 
of the arrows, it is also referred to as a current ellipse. 

In rivers or straits, or where the direction of flow 
is more or less restricted to certain channels, the tidal 
current is reversing; that is, it flows alternately in 
approximately opposite directions with an instant or 
short period of little or no current, called slack 


water, at each reversal of the current. During the 
flow in each direction, the speed varies from zero at the time of slack water to a 
maximum, called strength of flood or ebb, about midway between the slacks. Re- 
versing currents can be indicated graphically, as in figure 3117b, by arrows that 
represent the speed of the current at each hour. The flood is usually depicted above 
the slack water line and the ebb below it. The tidal current curve formed by the ends of 
the arrows has the same characteristic sine form as the tide curve. (In illustrations 
for certain purposes, as in figures 3118b and 3120b, it is convenient to omit the arrows 
and show only the curve.) 

A slight departure from the sine form is exhibited by the reversing current in a 
strait, such as East River, New York, that connects two tidal bodies of water. The 
tides at the two ends of a strait are seldom in phase or equal in range, and the current, 
called hydraulic current, is generated largely by the continuously changing difference 
in height of water at the two ends. The speed of a hydraulic current varies nearly 
as the square root of the difference in height. The speed reaches a maximum more 
quickly and remains at strength for a longer period than shown in figure 3117b, and 
the period of weak current near the time of slack is considerably shortened. 

The current direction or set is the direction 
toward which the current flows. The speed is some- 
times called the drift. The term ‘‘velocity”’ is often 
used as the equivalent of ‘‘speed’”’ when referring to 
current, although strictly ‘“‘velocity’’ implies direction 
as well as speed. The term “strength’’ is also used 
to refer to speed, but more often to greatest speed 
between consecutive slack waters. The movement 
toward shore or upstream is the flood, the move- 
ment away from shore or downstream is the ebb. 
In a purely semidiurnal type of current unaffected 
by nontidal flow, the flood and ebb each last about 
six hours and 13 minutes. But if there is either diur- 
nal inequality or nontidal flow, the durations of flood 
and ebb may be quite unequal. 
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FicurE 3117b.—Reversing tidal cur- 
rent. (Such graphs may show only 
the curved pattern without the 
arrows, as in figures 3118b and 
3120b.) See figure 3120b. 
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3118. Types of tidal current.—Tidal currents may be of the semidiurnal, diurnal, 
or mixed type; corresponding to a considerable degree to the type of tide at the place, 
but often with a stronger semidiurnal tendency. 

The tidal currents in tidal estuaries along the Atlantic coast of the United States 
are examples of the semidiurnal type of reversing current. At Mobile Bay entrance 
they are almost purely diurnal. At most places, 
however, the type is mixed to a greater or lesser 
degree. At Tampa and Galveston entrances there 
is only one flood and one ebb each day when the 
moon is near its maximum declination, and two 
floods and two ebbs each day when the moon is 
near the equator. Along the Pacific coast of the 
United States there are generally two floods and 
two ebbs every day, but one of the floods or ebbs 
has a greater speed and longer duration than the 
other, the inequality varying with the declination 
of the moon. The inequalities in the current often 
differ considerably from place to place even within 
limited areas, such as adjacent passages in Puget 
Sound and various passages between the Aleutian 
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Ficure 3118a.—Several types of revers- Figure 3118b.—Changes in a current of the mixed 
ing current. The pattern changes type. Note that each day as the inequality increases, 
gradually from day to day, particu- the morning slacks draw together in time until on the 
larly for mixed types, passing through 17th the morning flood disappears. On that day the 
cycles somewhat similar to that current ebbs throughout the morning. 


shown for tides in figure 3106. 


Islands. Figure 3118a shows several types of reversing current. Figure 3118b shows 
how the flood disappears as the diurnal inequality increases at one station. 

Offshore rotary currents that are purely semidiurnal repeat the elliptical pattern 
(fig. 3117a) each tidal cycle of 12 hours and 25 minutes. If there is considerable diurnal 
inequality, the plotted hourly current arrows describe a set of two ellipses of different 
sizes during a period of 24 hours and 50 minutes, as shown in figure 3118c, and the greater 
the diurnal inequality, the greater the difference between the sizes of the two ellipses. 
In a completely diurnal rotary current, the smaller ellipse disappears and only one 
ellipse is produced in 24 hours and 50 minutes. 
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Figure 3118c.—Rotary tidal current with di- 
urnal inequality. Times are in hours referred 
to tides (higher high, lower low, lower high, and 
higher low) at Swiftsure Bank Lightship. 
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3119. Variations and cycles.—Tidal 
currents have periods and cycles similar 
to those of the tides (art. 3109), and are 
subject to similar variations, but flood and 
ebb of the current do not necessarily occur 
at the same times as the rise and fall of 
the tide. The relationship is explained 
further in article 3121. 

The speed at strength increases and 
decreases during the two-week period, 
month, and year with the variations in 
the range of tide. Thus, the stronger 
spring and perigean currents occur near 
the times of new and full moon and near 
the times of the moon’s perigee, or at times 


of spring and perigean tides (art. 3108); 
the weaker neap and apogean currents occur at the times of neap and apogean 
tides; tropic currents with increased diurnal speeds or with larger diurnal inequali- 
ties in speed occur at times of tropic tides; and equatorial currents with a minimum 
diurnal effect occur at times of equatorial tides; etc. 

As with the tide, a mean value represents an average obtained from a 19-year 
series. Since a series of current observations is usually limited to a day or two, and 
seldom covers more than a month or two, it is necessary to adjust the observed values, 
usually by comparison with tides at a nearby place, to obtain such a mean. 

3120. Effect of nontidal flow.—The current existing at any time is seldom purely 
tidal, but usually includes also a nontidal current that is due to drainage, oceanic circu- 
lation, wind, or other cause. The method in which tidal and nontidal currents combine 
is best explained graphically, as in figures 3120a and 3120b. The pattern of the tidal 
current remains unchanged, but the curve is shifted from the point or line from which the 


currents are measured in the direction of the nontidal —_NorTH L+3 

current and by an amount equal to it. It is some- a RS Hee 

times more convenient graphically merely to move ae \ 

the line or point of origin in the opposite direction. L+1 H—1 
Thus, the speed of the current flowing in the / \ 

direction of the nontidal current is increased by an / ‘ | 


amount equal to the magnitude of the nontidal cur- 
rent, and the speed of the current flowing in the op- 
posite direction is decreased by an equal amount. \ 

1 


In figure 3120a a nontidal current is represented ‘' > 
both in direction and speed by the vector AO. Since \ FY pp 
this is greater than the speed of the tidal current ia ~s5 A 


in the opposite direction, the point A is outside the 
ellipse. The direction and speed of the combined 
tidal and nontidal currents at any time is represented 
by a vector from A to that point on the curve repre- 
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Figure 3120a.—Effect of nontidal 
current on the rotary tidal current 
of figure 3117a. If the nontidal 
current is northwest at 0.3 knot, it 


senting the given time, and can be scaled from the 
graph. The strongest and weakest currents may no 
longer be in the directions of the maximum and min- 
imum of the tidal current. In a reversing current 
(fig. 3120b), the effect is to advance the time of one 
slack and to retard the following one. If the speed of 


may be represented by BO, and ‘all 
hourly directions and speeds will 
then be measured from If it is 
1.0 knot, it will be represented by 
AO and the actual resultant hourly 
directions and speeds will be meas- 
ured from A, as shown by the 
arrows. 
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the nontidal current exceeds that of the reversing 
tidal current, the resultant current flows continu- 
ously in one direction without coming to aslack. In 
this case, the speed varies from a maximum to a min- 
imum and back to a maximum in each tidal cycle. 
In figure 3120b the horizontal line A represents slack 
water if only tidal currents are present. Line B 
represents the effect of a 0.5-knot nontidal ebb, and 
line C the effect of a 1.0-knot nontidal ebb. With 
the condition shown at C there is only one flood each 
tidal day. If the nontidal ebb were to increase to 
approximately two knots, there would be no flood, 
two maximum ebbs and two minimum ebbs occur- 
ring during a tidal day. 

3121. Relation between time of tidal current 
and time of tide—-At many places where current 
and tide are both semidiurnal, there is a definite re- 
lation between times of current and times of high 
and low water in the locality. Current atlases and 
notes on nautical charts often make use of this rela- 
tionship by presenting for particular locations the 
direction and speed of the current at each succeeding 
hour after high and low water at a place for which 
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FicurE 3120b.—Effect of nontidal 


current on the reversing tidal 
current of figure 3117b. If the 
nontidal current is 0.5 knot in the 
ebb direction, the ebb is increased 
by moving the slack water line 
from position A up 0.5 knot to 
position B. Speeds will then be 
measured from this broken line as 
shown by the scale on the right, 
and times of slack are changed. 
If the nontidal current is 1.0 knot 
in the ebb direction, as shown by 
line C, the speeds are as shown on 
the left, and the current will not 
reverse to @ flood in the afternoon; 
it ane merely slacken at about 
1500. 


tide predictions are available. 

Iu localities where there is considerable diurnal inequality in tide or current, or 
where the type of current differs from the type of tide, the relationship is not constant, 
and it may be hazardous to try to predict the times of current from times of tide. 
Note the current curve for Unimak Pass in the Aleutians in figure 3118a. It shows 
the current as predicted in the tidal current tables. Predictions of high and low waters 
in the tide tables might have led one to expect the current to change from flood to ebb 
in the late morning, whereas actually the current continued to run flood with some 
strength at that time. 

Since the relationship between times of tidal current and tide is not everywhere 
the same, and may be variable at the same place, one should exercise extreme caution 
in using general rules. The belief that slacks occur at local high and low tides and that 
the maximum flood and ebb occur when the tide is rising or falling most rapidly may be 
approximately true at the seaward entrance to, and in the upper reaches of, an inland 
tidal waterway. But generally this is not true in other parts of inland waterways. 
When an inland waterway is extensive or its entrance constricted, the slacks in some 
parts of the waterway often occur midway between the times of high and low tide. 
Usually in such waterways the relationship changes from place to place as one pro- 
gresses upstream, slack water getting progressively later with respect to the local tide 
until at the head of tidewater (the inland limit of water affected by a tide) the slacks 
occur at the times of high and low tide. 

3122. Relation between speed of current and range of tide.—The variation in 
the speed of the tidal current from place to place is not necessarily consistent with the 
range of tide. It may be the reverse. For example, currents are weak in the Gulf of 
Maine where the tides are large, and strong near Nantucket Island and in Nantucket 
Sound where the tides are small. 

At any one place, however, the speed of the current at strength of flood and 
ebb varies during the month in about the same proportion as the range of tide, and 
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one can use this relationship to determine the relative strength of currents on 
any day. 

3123. Variation across an estuary.—In inland tidal waterways the time of tidal 
current varies across the channel from shore to shore. On the average, the current 
turns earlier near shore than in midstream, where the speed is greater. Differences of 
half an hour to an hour are not uncommon, but the difference varies and the relationship | 
may be nullified by the effect of nontidal flow. 

The speed of the current also varies across the channel, usually being greater in 
midstream or midchannel than near shore, but in a winding river or channel the 
strongest currents occur near the concave shore. Near the opposite (convex) shore 
the currents are weak or may eddy. 

3124. Variation with depth.—In tidal rivers the subsurface current acting on the 
lower portion of the hull may differ considerably from the surface current. An ap- 
preciable subsurface current may be present when the surface movement appears to be 
practically slack, and the subsurface current may even be flowing with appreciable 
speed in the opposite direction to the surface current. 

In a tidal estuary, particularly in the lower reaches where there is considerable 
difference in density from top to bottom, flood usually begins earlier near the bottom 
than at the surface. The differences may be an hour or two or as little as a few minutes, 
depending upon the estuary, the location in the estuary, and freshet conditions. Even 
when the fresh water runoff becomes so great as to prevent the surface current from 
flooding, it may still flood below the surface. The difference in time of ebb from 
surface to bottom is normally small but subject to variation with time and location. 

The ebb speed at strength usually decreases gradually from top to bottom, but 
the speed of flood at strength often is stronger at subsurface depths than at the surface. 

3125. Observations.—Observations of the current are made by means of a current 
meter or current pole and log line. In the past, most successful meters required a vessel 
and observers in continual attendance, as is necessary with the pole and line. Because 
of the difficulty and expense of such observations, they usually covered only a period 
of a day or two at a place. Observations of a month are the exception, and longer 
series were obtained only where ship and observers were available because of other 
duties, such as at lightships, where observations have been continued over a number of 
years. 

Newer meters have been and are being developed that are suspended from a buoy 
and that record either in the buoy or send speed and direction impulses by radio to a 
base station on ship or land. With them, the period of observation has been increased 
so that in some recent surveys of United States harbors, the minimum period of ob- 
servation was four days, with observations at several stations being continued over a 
period of 15 to 29 days. 

3126. Tidal current tables and other sources of information.—The navigator 
should not attempt to predict currents without specific information for the locality in 
which he is interested. Such information is contained in various forms in many navi- 
gational publications. 

Tidal current tables, issued annually, list daily predictions of the times and strengths 
of flood and ebb currents, and of the times of intervening slacks. Due to lack of 
observational data, coverage is considerably more limited than for the tides. The 
tidal current tables do include supplemental data by which tidal current predictions can 
be determined for many places in addition to those for which daily predictions 
are given. The predictions are made by the tide-predicting machine, using cur- 
rent harmonic constants that are obtained by analyzing current observations in 
the same manner as for tides (art. 3113). The use of tidal current tables is explained in 
articles 925-929. 
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Sailing directions and coast pilots issued by maritime nations include general 
descriptions of current behavior in various localities throughout the world. 

Tidal current charts. A number of important harbors and waterways are covered 
by sets of tidal current charts showing graphically the hourly current movement. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
OCEAN CURRENTS 


3201. Introduction.—The movement of water comprising the oceans is one of the 
principal sources of discrepancy between dead reckoning and actual positions of vessels. 
Water in essentially horizontal motion is called a current, the direction toward which it 
moves being the set, and its speed the drift. A well-defined current extending over a 
considerable region of the ocean is called an ocean current. 

A periodic current is one the speed or direction of which changes cyclically at 
somewhat regular intervals, as a tidal current. A seasonal current is one which has 
large changes in speed or direction due to seasonal winds. A permanent current is one 
which experiences relatively little periodic or seasonal change. 

A coastal current flows roughly parallel to a coast, outside the surf zone, while a 
longshore current is one parallel to a shore, inside the surf zone, and generated by waves 
striking the beach at an angle. Any current some distance from the shore may be 
called an offshore current, and one close to the shore an inshore current. 

A surface current is one present at the surface, particularly one that does not ex- 
tend more than a relatively few feet below the surface. A subsurface current is one 
which is present below the surface only. 

There is evidence to indicate that the strongest ocean currents consist of relatively 
narrow, high-speed streams that follow winding, shifting courses. Often associated 
with these currents are secondary countercurrents flowing adjacent to them but in the 
opposite direction, and somewhat local, roughly circular, eddy currents. A relatively 
narrow, deep, fast-moving current is sometimes called a stream current, and a broad, 
shallow, slow-moving one a drift current. 

3202. Causes of ocean currents.—Although man’s knowledge of the processes 
which produce and maintain ocean currents is far from complete, he does have a 
general understanding of the principal factors involved. The primary generating force 
is wind, and the chief secondary force is the density differences in the water. In addi- 
tion, such factors as depth of water, underwater topography, shape of the basin in 
which the current is running, extent and location of land, and deflection by the rotation 
of the earth all affect the oceanic circulation. 

3203. Wind currents.—The stress of wind blowing across the sea causes the surface 
layer of water to move. This motion is transmitted to each succeeding layer below 
the surface, but due to internal friction within the water, the rate of motion decreases 
with depth. The current thus set up is called a wind current. Although there are 
many variables, it is generally true that a steady wind for about 12 hours is needed 
to establish such a current. 

A wind current does not flow in the direction of the wind, being deflected by 
Coriolis force (art. 1611), due to rotation of the earth. This deflection is toward the 
right in the northern hemisphere, and toward the left in the southern hemisphere. The 
Coriolis force is greater in higher latitudes, and is more effective in deep water. In gen- 
eral, the difference between wind direction and surface wind-current direction varies 
from about 15° along shallow coastal areas to a maximum of 45° in the deep oceans. 
The angle increases with depth. At several hundred fathoms the current may flow in 
the opposite direction to the surface current. 
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The speed of the current depends upon the speed of the wind, its constancy, the 
length of time it has blown, and other factors. In general, however, about two percent 
of the wind speed, or a little less, is a good average for deep water where the wind 
has been blowing steadily for at least 12 hours. 

3204. Currents related to density differences.—As indicated in article 3009, the 
density of water varies with salinity, temperature, and pressure. At any given depth, 
the differences in density are due to differences in temperature and salinity. When 
suitable information is available, a map showing geographical density distribution at 
a certain depth could be drawn, with lines connecting points of equal density. These 
isopycnic lines, or lines connecting points at which a given density occurs at the same 
depth, would be similar to isobars on a weather map (art. 3827), and would serve 
an analogous purpose, showing areas of high density and those of low density. In 
an area of high density, the water surface is lower than in an area of low density, the max- 
imum difference in height being of the order of one to two feet in 40 miles. Because 
of this difference, water tends to flow from an area of higher water (low density) to 
one of lower water (high density), but due to rotation of the earth, it is deflected 
toward the right in the northern hemisphere, and toward the left in the southern 
hemisphere. Thus, a circulation is set up similar to the cyclonic and anticyclonic 
circulation in the atmosphere. The greater the density gradient (rate of change with 
distance), the faster the related current. 

3205. Oceanic circulation.—A number of ocean currents flow with great persist- 
ence, setting up a circulation that continues with relatively little change throughout 
the year. Because of the influence of wind in creating current (art. 3203), there is a 
relationship between this oceanic circulation and the general circulation of the atmos- 
phere (art. 3804). The oceanic circulation is shown in figure 3205, with the names of 
the major ocean currents. Some differences in opinion exist regarding the names and 
limits of some of the currents, but those shown are representative. The spacing of 
the lines is a general indication of speed, but conditions vary somewhat with the 
season. This is particularly noticeable in the Indian Ocean and along the South 
China coast, where currents are influenced to a marked degree by the monsoons (art. 
3810). 

3206. Atlantic Ocean currents.—The trade winds (art. 3806), which blow with 
great persistence, set up a system of equatorial currents which at times extends over 
as much as 50° of latitude, or even more. There are two westerly-flowing currents 
conforming generally with the areas of trade winds, separated by a weaker, easterly- 
flowing countercurrent. 

The north equatorial current originates to the northward of the Cape Verde Islands 
and flows almost due west at an average speed of about 0.7 knot. 

The south equatorial current is more extensive. It starts off the west coast of 
Africa, south of the Gulf of Guinea, and flows in a generally westerly direction at an 
average speed of about 0.6 knot. However, the speed gradually increases until it may 
reach a value of 2.5 knots or more off the east coast of South America. As the current 
approaches Cabo de Séo Roque, the eastern extremity of South America, it divides, the 
southern part curving toward the south along the coast of Brazil, and the northera 
part being deflected by the continent of South America toward the north. 

Between the north and south equatorial currents a weaker equatorial counter- 
current sets toward the east in the general vicinity of the doldrums (art. 3805). This 
is fed by water from the two westerly-flowing equatorial currents, particularly the 
south equatorial current. The extent and strength of the equatorial countercurrent 
changes with the seasonal variations of the wind. It reaches a maximum during July 
and August, when it extends from about 50° west longitude to the Gulf of Guinea. 
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FiaurE 3205.— Major surface currents of the world (northern hemisphere winter). 
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During its minimum, in December and January, it is of very limited extent, the western 
portion disappearing altogether. 

That part of the south equatorial current flowing along the northern coast of 
South America which does not feed the equatorial countercurrent unites with the north 
equatorial current at a point west of the equatorial countercurrent. A large part of 
the combined current flows through various passages between the Windward Islands, 
into the Caribbean Sea. It sets toward the west, and then somewhat north of west, 
finally arriving off the Yucatan peninsula. From here, some of the water curves 
toward the right, flowing some distance off the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and part 
of it curves more sharply toward the east and flows directly toward the north coast 
of Cuba. These two parts reunite in the Straits of Florida to form the most remarkable 
of all ocean currents, the Gulf Stream. Off the southeast coast of Florida this current 
is augmented by a current flowing along the northern coasts of Puerto Rico, Hispaniola, 
and Cuba. Another current flowing eastward of the Bahamas joins the stream north 
of these islands. 

The Gulf Stream follows generally along the east coast of North America, flowing 
around Florida, northward and then northeastward toward Cape Hatteras, and then 
curving toward the east and becoming broader and slower. After passing the Grand 
Banks, it turns more toward the north and becomes a broad drift current flowing across 
the North Atlantic. That part in the Straits of Florida is sometimes called the Florida 
current. 

A tremendous volume of water flows northward in the Gulf Stream. It can be 
distinguished by its deep indigo-blue color, which contrasts sharply with the dull 
green of the surrounding water. It is accompanied by frequent squalls. When the 
Gulf Stream encounters the cold water of the Labrador current, principally in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks, there is little mixing of the waters. Instead, the junction 
is marked by a sharp change in temperature. The line or surface along which this 
occurs is called the cold wall. When the warm Gulf Stream water encounters cold air, 
evaporation is so rapid that the rising vapor may be visible as frost smoke (art. 3815). 
The stream carries large quantities of gulfweed from the tropics to higher latitudes. 

Recent investigations have shown that the current itself is much narrower and 
faster than previously supposed, and considerably more variable in its position and 
speed. The maximum current off Florida ranges from about two to four knots. To 
the northward the speed is generally less, and decreases further after the current passes 
Cape Hatteras. As the stream meanders and shifts position, eddies sometimes break 
off and continue as separate, circular flows until they dissipate. Boats in the Bermuda 
Race have been known to be within sight of each other and be carried in opposite 
directions by different parts of the same current. As the current shifts position, its 
extent does not always coincide with the area of warm, blue water. When the sea is 
relatively smooth, the edges of the current are marked by ripples. 

Information is not yet available to permit prediction of the position and speed of 
the current at any future time, but it has been found that tidal forces apparently 
influence the current, which reaches its daily maximum speed about three hours after 
transit of the moon. The current generally is faster at the time of neap tides than at 
spring tides. When the moon is over the equator, the stream is narrower and faster 
than at maximum northerly or southerly declination. Variations in the trade winds 
(art. 3806) also affect the current. 

As the Gulf Stream continues eastward and northeastward beyond the Grand 
Banks, it gradually widens and decreases speed until it becomes a vast, slow-moving 
drift current known as the North Atlantic current, in the general vicinity of the pre- 
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vailing westerlies (art. 3808). In the eastern part of the Atlantic it divides into the 
northeast drift current and the southeast drift current. 

The northeast drift current continues in a generally northeasterly direction toward 
the Norwegian Sea. As it does so, it continues to widen and decrease speed. South 
of Iceland it branches to form the Irminger current and the Norway current. The 
Irminger current curves toward the north and northwest to join the East Greenland 
current southwest of Iceland. The Norway current continues in a northeasterly 
direction along the coast of Norway. Part of it, the North Cape current, rounds North 
Cape into the Barents Sea. The other part curves toward the north and becomes 
known as the Spitzbergen current. Before reaching Svalbard (Spitzbergen), it curves 
toward the west and joins the cold east Greenland current flowing southward in the 
Greenland Sea. As this current flows past Iceland, it is further augmented by the 
Irminger current. 

Off Kap Farvel, at the southern tip of Greenland, the east Greenland current 
curves sharply to the northwest, following the coast line. As it does so, it becomes 
known as the west Greenland current. This current continues along the west coast 
of Greenland, through Davis Strait, and into Baffin Bay. Both east and west Green- 
land currents are sometimes known by the single name Greenland current. 

In Baffin Bay the Greenland current follows generally the coast, curving west- 
ward off Kap York to form the southerly-flowing Labrador current. This cold current 
flows southward off the coast of Baffin Island, through Davis Strait, along the coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, to the Grand Banks, carrying with it large quantities 
of ice (ch. XXXVI). Here it encounters the warm water of the Gulf Stream, creating 
the “‘cold wall.’’ Some of the cold water flows southward along the east coast of 
North America, inshore of the Gulf Stream, as far as Cape Hatteras. The remainder 
curves toward the east and flows along the northern edge of the North Atlantic and 
northeast drift currents, gradually merging with them. 

The southeast drift current curves toward the east, southeast, and then south 
as it is deflected by the coast of Europe. It flows past the Bay of Biscay, toward 
southeastern Europe and the Canary Islands, where it continues as the Canary current. 
In the vicinity of the Cape Verde Islands, this current divides, part of it curving toward 
the west to help form the north equatorial current, and part of it curving toward the 
east to follow the coast of Africa into the Gulf of Guinea, where it is known as the 
Guinea current. This current is augmented by the equatorial countercurrent and, in 
summer, it is strengthened by monsoon winds. It flows in close proximity to the 
south equatorial current, but in the opposite direction. As it curves toward the south, 
still following the African coast, it merges with the south equatorial current. 

The clockwise circulation of the North Atlantic leaves a large central area having 
no well-defined currents. This area is known as the Sargasso Sea, from the large 
quantities of sargasso or gulfweed encountered there. 

That branch of the south equatorial current which curves toward the south off 
the east coast of South America follows the coast as the warm, highly-saline Brazil 
current, which in some respects resembles the Gulf Stream. Off Uruguay, it encounters 
the colder, less-salty Falkland current and the two curve toward the east to form the 
broad, slow-moving South Atlantic current, in the general vicinity of the prevailing 
westerlies (art. 3808). This current flows eastward to a point west of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it curves northward to follow the west coast of Africa as the strong 
Benguela current, augmented somewhat by part of the Agulhas current flowing around 
the southern part of Africa from the Indian Ocean. As it continues northward, the 
current gradually widens and slows. At a point east of St. Helena Island it curves 
westward to continue as part of the south equatorial current, thus completing the 
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counterclockwise circulation of the South Atlantic. The Benguela current is augmented 
somewhat by the west wind drift, a current which flows easterly around Antarctica. 
As the west wind drift flows past Cape Horn, that part in the immediate vicinity 
of the cape is called the Cape Horn current. This current rounds the cape and flows 
in a northerly and northeasterly direction along the coast of South America as the 
Falkland current. 

3207. Pacific Ocean currents follow the general pattern of those in the Atlantic. 
The north equatorial current flows westward in the general area of the northeast 
trades, and the south equatorial current follows a similar path in the region of the 
southeast trades. Between these two, the weaker equatorial countercurrent sets 
toward the east, just north of the equator. 

After passing the Mariana Islands, the major part of the north equatorial current 
curves somewhat toward the northwest, past the Philippines and Formosa. Here it 1s 
deflected further toward the north, where it becomes known as the Kuroshio, and then 
toward the northeast past the Nansei Shoto and Japan, and on in a more easterly 
direction. Part of the Kuroshio, called the Tsushima current, flows through Tsushima 
Strait, between Japan and Korea, and the Sea of Japan, following generally the north- 
west coast of Japan. North of Japan it curves eastward and then southeastward to 
rejoin the main part of the Kuroshio. The limits and volume of the Kuroshio are in- 
fluenced by the monsoons (art. 3810), being augmented during the season of southwest- 
erly winds, and diminished when the northeasterly winds are prevalent. 

The Kuroshio (Japanese for ‘‘Black Stream’’) is so named because of the dark 
color of its water. It is sometimes called the Japan Stream. In many respects it is 
similar to the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Like that current, it carries large quantities 
of warm tropical water to higher latitudes, and then curves toward the east as a major 
part of the general clockwise circulation in the northern hemisphere. As it does so, 
it widens and slows. A small part of it curves to the right to form a weak clockwise 
circulation west of the Hawaiian Islands. The major portion continues on between 
the Aleutians and the Hawaiian Islands, where it becomes known as the North Pacifie 
current. 

As this current approaches the North American continent, most of it is deflected 
toward the right to form a clockwise circulation between the west coast of North 
America and the Hawaiian Islands. This part of the current has become so broad that 
the circulation is generally weak. A small part near the coast, however, joins the 
southern branch of the Aleutian current, and flows southeastward as the California 
current. The average speed of this current is about 0.8 knot. It is strongest near 
land. Near the southern end of Baja (Lower) California, this current curves sharply 
to the west and broadens to form the major portion of the north equatorial current. 

During the winter, a weak countercurrent flows northwestward along the west 
coast of North America from Southern California to Vancouver Island, inshore of the 
southeasterly-flowing California current. This is called the Davidson current. 

Off the west coast of Mexico, south of Baja California, the current flows south- 
eastward, as a continuation of part of the California current, during the winter. During 
the summer, the current in this area is northwestward, as a continuation of the equatorial 
countercurrent, before it turns westward to help form the north equatorial current. 

As in the Atlantic, there is in the Pacific a counterclockwise circulation to the 
north of the clockwise circulation. Cold water flowing southward through the western 
part of Bering Strait between Alaska and Siberia is joined by water circulating counter- 
clockwise in the Bering Sea to form the Oyashio. As the current leaves the strait, it 
curves toward the right and flows southwesterly along the coast of Siberia and the 
Kuril Islands. This current brings quantities of sea ice, but no icebergs. When it 
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encounters the Kuroshio, the Oyashio curves southward and then eastward, the 
greater portion joining the Kuroshio and North Pacific current. The northern portion 
continues eastward to join the curving Aleutian current. 

As this current approaches the west coast of North America, west of Vancouver 
Island, part of it curves toward the right and is joined by water from the North Pacific 
current, to form the California current. The northern branch of the Aleutian current 
curves in a counterclockwise direction to form the Alaska current, which generally 
follows the coast of Canada and Alaska. When it arrives off the Aleutian Islands, it 
becomes known as the Aleutian current. Part of it flows along the southern side of 
these islands to about the 180th meridian, where it curves in a counterclockwise 
direction and becomes an easterly-flowing current, being augmented by the northern 
part of the Oyashio. The other part of the Aleutian current flows through various 
openings between the Aleutian Islands, into the Bering Sea. Here it flows in a general 
counterclockwise direction, most of it finally joining the southerly-flowing Oyashio, 
and a small part of it flowing northward through the eastern side of the Bering Strait, 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

The south equatorial current, extending in width between about 4° N latitude and 
10°S, flows westward from South America to the western Pacific. After this current 
crosses the 180th meridian, the major part curves in a counterclockwise direction, 
entering the Coral Sea, and then curving more sharply toward the south along the 
east coast of Australia, where it is known as the east Australia current. In the Tasman 
Sea, northeast of Tasmania, it is augmented by water from the west wind drift, flowing 
eastward south of Australia. It curves toward the southeast and then the east, grad- 
ually merging with the easterly-flowing west wind drift, a broad, slow-moving current 
that circles Antarctica. 

Near the southern extremity of South America, most of this current flows east- 
ward into the Atlantic, but part of it curves toward the left and flows generally north- 
ward along the west coast of South America as the Peru current. Occasionally a set 
directly toward land is encountered. At about Cabo Blanco, where the coast falls 
away to the right, the current curves toward the left, past the Galapagos Islands, where 
it takes a westerly set and constitutes the major portion of the south equatorial current, 
thus completing the counterclockwise circulation of the South Pacific. 

During the northern hemisphere summer, a weak northern branch of the south 
equatorial current, known as the Rossel current, continues on toward the west and 
northwest along both the southern and northeastern coasts of New Guinea. The 
southern part flows through Torres Strait, between New Guinea and Australia, into 
the Arafura Sea. Here, it gradually loses its identity, part of it flowing on toward the 
west as part of the south equatorial current of the Indian Ocean, and part of it fol- 
lowing the coast of Australia and finally joining the easterly-flowing west wind 
drift. The northern part of the Rossel current curves in a clockwise direction to 
help form the Pacific equatorial countercurrent. During the northern hemisphere 
winter, the Rossel current is replaced by an easterly-flowing current from the Indian 
Ocean. 

3208. Indian Ocean currents follow generally the pattern of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
but with differences caused principally by the monsoons (art. 3810) and the more 
limited extent of water in the northern hemisphere. During the northern hemisphere 
winter, the north equatorial current and south equatorial current flow toward the west, 
with the weaker, easterly-flowing equatorial countercurrent flowing between them, as 
in the Atlantic and Pacific (but somewhat south of the equator). But during the 
northern hemisphere summer, both the north equatorial current and the equatorial 
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countercurrent are replaced by the monsoon current, which flows eastward and south- 
eastward across the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Near Sumatra, this current 
curves in a clockwise direction and flows westward, augmenting the south equatorial 
current and setting up a clockwise circulation in the northern part of the Indian Ocean. 

As the south equatorial current approaches the coast of Africa, it curves toward 
the southwest, part of it flowing through the Mozambique Channel between Madagascar 
and the mainland, and part flowing along the east coast of Madagascar. At the 
southern end of this island the two join to form the strong Agulhas current, which is 
analogous to the Gulf Stream. 

A small part of the Agulhas current rounds the southern end of Africa and helps 
form the Benguela current. The major portion, however, curves sharply southward 
and then eastward to join the west wind drift. This junction is often marked by a 
broken and confused sea. During the northern hemisphere winter the northern 
part of this current curves in a counterclockwise direction to form the west Australia 
current, which flows northward along the west coast of Australia. As it passes North- 
west Cape, it curves northwestward to help form the south equatorial current. During 
the northern hemisphere summer, the west Australia current is replaced by a weak 
current flowing around the western part of Australia as an extension of the southern 
branch of the Rossel current. 

3209. Polar currents.—The waters of the North Atlantic enter the Arctic Ocean 
between Norway and Svalbard. The currents flow easterly north of Siberia to the 
region of the Novosibirskiye Ostrova, where they turn northerly across the north pole 
and continue down the Greenland coast to form the east Greenland current. On the 
American side of the arctic basin, there is a weak, continuous clockwise flow centered 
in the vicinity of 80°N, 150°W. A current north through Bering Strait along the 
American coast is balanced by an outward southerly flow along the Siberian coast, 
which eventually becomes part of the Oyashio. Each of the main islands or island 
groups in the arctic, as far as is known, seems to have a clockwise nearshore circulation 
around it. The Barents Sea, Kara Sea, and Laptev Sea each have a weak counter- 
clockwise circulation. A similar but weaker counterclockwise current system appears 
to exist in the East Siberian Sea. 

In the antarctic, the circulation is generally from west to east in a broad, slow- 
moving current extending completely around Antarctica. This is called the west wind 
drift, although it is formed partly by the strong westerly wind in this area and partly 
by density differences. This current is augmented by the Brazil and Falkland cur- 
rents in the Atlantic, the east Australia current in the Pacific, and the Agulhas cur- 
rent in the Indian Ocean. In return, part of it curves northward to form the Cape Horn, 
Falkland, and most of the Benguela currents in the Atlantic, the Peru current in the 
Pacific, and west Australia current in the Indian Ocean. 

3210. Ocean currents and climate.—Many of the ocean currents exert a marked 
influence upon the climate of the coastal regions along which they flow. Thus, warm 
water from the Gulf Stream, continuing as the North Atlantic, northeast drift, and 
Irminger currents, arrives off the southwest coast of Iceland, warming it to the extent 
that Reykjavik has a higher average winter temperature than New York City, far to the 
south. Great Britain and Labrador are at about the same latitude, but the climate of 
Great Britain is much milder because of the difference of temperature of currents. The 
West Coast of the United States is cooled in the summer by the California current, and 
warmed in the winter by the Davidson current. As a result of this condition, partly, 
the range of monthly average temperature is comparatively small. 

Currents exercise other influences besides those on temperature. The pressure 
pattern is affected materially, as air over a cold current contracts as it is cooled, and 
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that over a warm current expands. As air cools above a cold ocean current, fog is 
likely to form. Frost smoke (art. 3815) is most prevalent over a warm current which 
flows into a colder region. Evaporation is greater from warm water than from cold 
water. 

In these and other ways, the climate of the earth is closely associated with the 
ocean currents, although other factors, such as topography and prevailing winds, are 
also important. 
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CHAPTER XXXIil 
OCEAN WAVES 


3301. Introduction.—Undulations of the surface of the water, called waves, are 
perhaps the most widely observed phenomenon at sea, and possibly the least under- 
stood by the average seaman. The mariner equipped with a knowledge of the basic 
facts concerning waves is able to use them to his advantage, and either avoid hazardous 
conditions or operate with a minimum of danger if such conditions cannot be avoided. 

3302. Causes of waves.— Waves on the surface of the sea are caused principally 
by wind, but other factors, such as submarine earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and the 
tide, also cause waves. If a breeze of less than two knots starts to blow across smooth 
water, small wavelets called ripples form almost instantaneously. When the breeze 
dies, the ripples disappear as suddenly as they formed, the level surface being restored 
by surface tension of the water. If the wind speed exceeds two knots, more stable 
gravity waves gradually form, and progress with the wind. 

While the generating wind blows, the resulting waves may be referred to as sea. 
When the wind stops or changes direction, the waves that continue on without relation 
to local winds are called swell. 

Unlike wind and current, waves are not deflected appreciably by the rotation of 
the earth, but move in the direction in which the generating wind blows. When this 
wind ceases, friction and spreading cause the waves to be reduced in height, or at- 
tenuated, as they move across the surface. However, the reduction takes place so 
slowly that swell continues until it reaches some obstruction, such as a shore. 

When sufficient data on wind conditions are available, the swell and state of the 
sea a day or more in advance can be predicted. Such forecasts have been found 
useful in wartime offshore unloading operations. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
forecasts sea and swell conditions. 

3303. Wave characteristics—Ocean waves are very nearly in the shape of an 
inverted cycloid, the figure formed by a point inside the rim of a wheel rolling along 
a level surface. This shape is shown in figure 3303a. The highest parts of waves are 
called crests, and the interven- 


ing lowest parts, troughs. Since =. . —_________-+ 

the crests are steeper and nar- STILL WATER LEVEL H 
rower than the troughs, the 

mean or still water level is a FicureE 3303a.—A typical sea wave. 


little lower than halfway be- 

tween the crests and troughs. The vertical distance between trough and crest 1s 
called wave height, labeled H in figure 3303a. The horizontal distance between 
successive crests, Measured in the direction of travel, is called wave length, labeled L. 
The time interval between passage of successive crests at a stationary point is called 
wave period (P). Wave height, length, and period depend upon a number of factors, such 
as the wind speed, the length of time it has blown, and its fetch (the straight distance 
it has traveled over the surface). Table 3303 indicates the relationship between wind 
speed, fetch, length of time the wind blows, wave height, and wave period in deep 
water. 
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T ABLE 3303.—Minimum Time (T) in hours that wind must blow to form waves of H significant height (in feet) and P perfod (in seconds). 


Based upon the rela- 


Fetch in nautical miles. 


Observing and Forecasting Ocean Waves. 
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tionships given in H.O. Pub. No. 604, Techniques for Forecasting Wind Waves and Swell. See also H.O. Pub. No. 603 
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If the water is deeper than one-half the wave length (L), this length in feet is 
theoretically related to period (P) in seconds by the formula 


L=5.12P?, 


The actual value has been found to be a little less than this for swell, and about two- 
thirds the length determined by this formula for sea. When the waves leave the 
generating area and continue as free waves, the wave length and period continue to 
increase, while the height decreases. The rate of change gradually decreases. 

The speed (S) of a free wave in deep water is nearly independent of its height or 
steepness. For swell, its relationship in knots to the period (P) in seconds is given 
by the formula 

S=3.03P. 


The relationship for sea is not known. 

The theoretical relationship between speed, wave length, and period is shown in 
figure 3303b. Thus, as waves continue on beyond the generating area, the period, 
length, and speed all increase, providing some indication of the distance of the gener- 
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Figure 3303b.—Relationship between speed, length, and period of waves in deep water, 
based upon the theoretical relationship between period and length. 


ating area. However, the time needed for a wave system to travel some distance is 
double that which would be indicated by the speed of individual waves. This is because 
the front wave gradually disappears and transfers its energy to succeeding waves. The 
process is followed by each front wave in succession, at such a rate that the wave 
system advances at a speed which is just half that of indimdual waves. This process 
can be seen in the bow wave of a vessel. The speed at which the wave system advances 
is called group velocity. 

Because of the existence of many independent wave systems at the same time, 
the sea surface acquires a complex and irregular pattern. Also, since the longer waves 
outrun the shorter ones, the resulting interference adds to the complexity of the pattern. 
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The process of interference, il- 
lustrated in figure 3303c, is du- 
plicated many times in the sea, 
being the principal reason that 
successive waves are not of the 
same height. The irregularity 
of the surface may be further 
accentuated by the presence of 
wave systems crossing at an 
angle to each other, producing 


F 3303c.—Interf Th iiaeaiie: So 

IGURE 3303c.— Interference. e upper part of A shows two . 

waves of equal height and nearly equal length traveling in ; In reporting average wave 
the same direction. The lower part of A shows the resulting heights, the mariner has a tend- 


rn. imilar i tion is shown for short 
Se ions hea ar information is shown for shor ency to neglect the lower ones. 


It has been found that the 
reported value is about the average for the highest one-third. This is sometimes 
called the “significant’’ wave height. The approximate relationship between this 
height and others, 1s as follows: 


Wave Relative height 
Average 0. 64 
Significant 1. 00 
Highest 10 percent 1. 29 
Highest | 1. 87 


3304. Path of water particles in a wave.—As shown in figure 3304, a particle of 
water on the surface of the ocean follows a somewhat circular orbit as a wave passes, 
but moves very little in the direction of motion of the 


wave. The common wave producing this action is »=—_—_ 
called an oscillatory wave. As the crest passes, the S 
particle moves forward, giving the water the appear- Z a" 


ance of moving with the wave. As the trough passes, 
the motion is in the opposite direction. The radius of 
the circular orbit decreases with depth, approaching zero 
at a depth equal to about half the wave length. In 
shallower water the orbits become more elliptical, and in 
very shallow water, as at a beach, the vertical motion 
disappears almost completely. 
Since the speed is greater at the top of the orbit than 
at the bottom, the particle is not at exactly its original 
point following passage of a wave, but has moved slightly 
in the direction of motion of the wave. However, since yyjgure 3304.—Orbital motion 
this advance is small in relation to the vertical displace- and displacement, 8, of @ 


. ; : : rticl the surface of dee 
ment, a floating object is raised and lowered by passage aise during two wave pe: 
of a wave, but moved little from its original position. riods. 


If this were not so, a slow moving vessel might experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in making way against a wave train. In figure 3304 
the forward displacement is greatly exaggerated. 

3305. Effects of currents on waves.—A following current increases wave lengths 
and decreases wave heights. An opposing current has the opposite effect, decreasing 
the length and increasing the height. A strong opposing current may cause the waves 
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to break. The extent of wave alteration is dependent upon the ratio of the still-water 
wave speed to the speed of the current. 

Moderate ocean currents running at oblique angles to wave directions appear to 
have little effect, but strong tidal currents perpendicular to a system of waves have 
been observed to completely destroy them in a short period of time. 

3306. The effect of ice on waves.— When ice crystals form in sea water, internal 
friction is greatly increased. This results in smoothing of the sea surface. The effect 
of pack ice is even more pronounced. A vessel following a lead through such ice may 
be in smooth water even when a gale is blowing and heavy seas are beating against the 
outer edge of the pack. Hail is also effective in flattening the sea, even in a high wind. 

3307. Waves and shallow water.—When a wave encounters shallow water, the 
movement of the individual particles of water is restricted by the bottom, resulting 
in reduced wave speed. If the wave approaches the shoal at an angle, each part is 
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FiGuRE 3307.—Alteration of the characteristics of waves as they cross a shoal. 


slowed successively as the depth decreases. This causes a change in direction of motion 
or refraction, the wave tending to become parallel to the depth curves. The effect 
is similar to the refraction of light and other forms of radiant energy (art. 1613). 

As each wave slows, the next wave behind it, in deeper water, tends to catch up. 
As the wave length decreases, the height generally becomes greater. The lower part of 
a wave, being nearest the bottom, is slowed more than the top. This may cause the 
wave to become unstable, the faster-moving top falling or breaking. Such a wave is 
called a breaker, and a series of breakers, surf. This subject is covered in greater 
detail in chapter XXXIV. 

Swell passing over a shoal but not breaking undergoes a decrease in wave length 
and speed, and an increase in height. Such ground swell may cause heavy rolling if 
it is on the beam and its period is the same as the period of roll of a vessel, even though 
the sea may appear relatively calm. Figure 3307 illustrates the approximate alteration 
of the characteristics of waves as they cross a shoal. 

3308. Energy of waves.—The potential energy of a wave is related to the vertical 
distance of each particle from its still-water position, and therefore moves with the 
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wave. In contrast, the kinetic energy of a wave is related to the speed of the particles, 
being distributed evenly along the entire wave. 

The amount of kinetic energy in even a moderate wave is tremendous. A four- 
foot, ten-second wave striking a coast expends more than 35,000 horsepower per mile 
of beach. For each 56 miles of coast, the energy expended equals the power generated 
at Hoover Dam. An increase in temperature of the water in the relatively-narrow 
surf zone in which this energy is expended would seem to be indicated, but no pro- 
nounced increase has been measured. Apparently, any heat that may be generated is 
dissipated to the deeper water beyond the surf zone. 

3309. Wave measurement aboard ship.—With suitable equipment and adequate 
training, one can make reasonably reliable measurements of the height, length, period, 
and speed of waves. However, the mariner’s estimates of height and length usually 
contain relatively large errors. There is a tendency to underestimate the heights of 
low waves, and overestimate the heights of high ones. There are numerous accounts 
of waves 75 to 80 feet high, or even higher, although waves more than 55 feet high are 
very rare. Wave length is usually underestimated. The motions of the vessel from 
which measurements are made perhaps contribute to such errors. 

Height. Measurement of wave height is particularly difficult. A microbarograph 
(art. 3705) can be used if the wave is long enough to permit the vessel to ride up and 
down with it. If the waves are approaching from dead ahead or dead astern, this 
requires a wave length at least twice the length of the vessel. For most accurate 
results the instrument should be placed at the center of roll and pitch, to minimize 
the effects of these motions. Wave height can often be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy by comparing it with freeboard of the vessel. This is less accurate as wave 
height and vessel motion increase. If a point of observation can be found at which the 
top of a wave is in line with the horizon when the observer is in the trough, the wave 
height is equal to height of eye. However, if the vessel is rolling or pitching, this height 
at the moment of observation may be difficult to determine. 

Length. The dimensions of the vessel can be used to determine wave length. 
Errors are introduced by perspective and disturbance of the wave pattern by the 
vessel. These errors are minimized if observations are made from maximum height. 
Best results are obtained if the sea is from dead ahead or dead astern. 

Perwd. If allowance is made for the motion of the vessel, wave period can be 
determined by measuring the interval between passages of wave crests past the ob- 
server. The correction for the motion of the vessel can be eliminated by timing the 
passage of successive wave crests past a patch of foam or a floating object at some 
distance from the vessel. Accuracy of results can be improved by averaging several 
observations. 

Speed can be determined by timing the passage of the wave between measured points 
along the side of the ship, if corrections are applied for the direction of travel of the 
wave and the speed of the ship. 

More detailed instructions on making wave observations are given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 606-e, Sea and Swell Observations, and H.O. Misc. 15,921, Viswal Wave Observations. 

The length, period, and speed of waves in deep waters are interrelated by the 
relationships indicated in article 3303. However, these should be used as a general 
guide only, because exact mathematical relationships have not been established, as 
indicated. In the case of speed and period, there is evidence to indicate that for sea 
the relationship may be more nearly expressed by the formula L=SP than by that given 
in article 3303, although there is considerable doubt as to the exact relationship. There 
is no definite mathematical relationship between wave height and length, period, or 
speed. 
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3310. Tsunamis are ocean waves produced by sudden, large-scale motion of a por- 
tion of the ocean floor or the shore, as by volcanic eruption, earthquake (sometimes called 
seaquake if it occurs at sea), or landslide. If they are caused by a submarine earth- 
quake, they are usually called seismic sea waves. The point directly above the dis- 
turbance, at which the waves originate, is called the epicenter. Either a tsunami or a 
storm wave (art. 3311) that overflows the land is popularly called a tidal wave, although 
it bears no relation to the tide. 

If a volcanic eruption occurs below the surface of the sea, the escaping gases cause 
a quantity of water to be pushed upward in the shape of a dome or mound. The same 
effect is caused by the sudden rising of a portion of the bottom. As this water settles 
back, it creates a wave which travels at high speed across the surface of the ocean. 

Tsunamis usually occur in series, gradually increasing in height until a maximum 
is reached between about the third and eighth wave. Following the maximum, they 
again become smaller. Waves may continue to form for several hours, or even for days. 

In deep water the wave height of a tsunami is probably never greater than two or 
three feet. Since the wave length is usually considerably more than 100 miles, the 
wave is not conspicuous at sea. In the Pacific, where most tsunamis occur, the wave 
period varies between about 15 and 60 minutes, and the speed in deep water is more 
than 400 knots. The approximate speed can be computed by the formula 


S=0.6 ¥gd=3.4 7d, 


where S is the speed in knots, g is the acceleration due to gravity (32.2 feet per second 
per second), and d is the depth of water in feet. This formula is applicable to any 
wave in water having a depth of less than half the wave length. For most ocean waves 
it applies only in shallow water, because of the relatively short wave length. 

When a tsunami enters shoal water, it undergoes the same changes as other waves. 
The formula indicates that speed is proportional to depth of water. Because of the 
great speed of a tsunami when it is in relatively deep water, the slowing is relatively 
much greater than that of an ordinary wave crested by wind. Therefore, the increase 
in height is also much greater. Tsunamis 50 feet in height or higher have reached the 
shore, inflicting widespread damage. On April 1, 1946, seismic sea waves originating 
at an epicenter near the Aleutians spread over the entire Pacific. Scotch Cap Light 
on Unimak Island, 57 feet above sea level, was completely destroyed. Traveling at 
an average speed of 490 miles per hour, the waves reached the Hawaiian Islands in four 
hours and 34 minutes, where they arrived as waves 50 feet above the high water level, 
and flooded a strip of coast more than 1,000 feet wide at some places. They left a 
death toll of 173, and property damage of $25,000,000. Less destructive waves reached 
the shores of North and South America, and Australia, 6,700 miles from the epicenter. 

After this disaster, a tsunami warning system was set up in the Pacific, even though 
destructive waves are relatively rare (averaging about one in 20 years in the Hawauan 
Islands). The system consists of three sections. First, a number of seismograph 
stations to provide information for establishing the time and epicenter of quakes. 
Second, a group of tide stations to report any evidence of a tsunami. ‘These stations 
are alerted when a quake is recorded at the seismograph stations. Third, a communi- 
cation system which gives tsunami warnings high priority because of their speed and 
possible destructiveness. A travel time chart centered upon the Hawaiian Islands is 
used to estimate time of arrival of the waves. 

Fortunately, relatively few earthquakes produce seismic sea waves. The size of 
the waves that do form depends upon the nature and intensity of the disturbance. 
The height and destructiveness of the waves arriving at any place depend upon its 
distance from the epicenter, topography of the ocean floor, and the coast line itself. 
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The angle at which the wave arrives, the shape of the coast line, and the topography 
along the coast and offshore all have their effect. The position of the shore is also a 
factor, as it may be sheltered by intervening land, or be in a position where waves 
have a tendency to converge, either because of refraction or reflection, or both. 

In addition to seismic sea waves, earthquakes below the surface of the sea may 
produce a longitudinal wave that travels upward toward the surface, at the speed of 
sound. When a ship encounters such a wave, it is felt as a sudden shock which may 
be of such severity that the crew thinks the vessel has struck bottom. Because of 
such reports, some older charts indicated shoal areas at places where the depth is now 
known to be a thousand fathoms or more. 

3311. Storm waves.—lIn relatively tideless seas like the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
winds cause the chief fluctuations in sea level. Elsewhere, the astronomical tide 
usually masks these variations. However, under exceptional conditions, either 
severe extratropical storms or tropical cyclones can produce changes in sea level 
that exceed the normal range of tide. Low sea level is of little concern except to 
shipping, but a rise above ordinary high-water mark, particularly when it is accom- 
panied by high waves, can result in a catastrophe. 

Although, like tsunamis, these storm waves or storm surges are popularly called 
tidal waves, they are not associated with the tide. They consist of a single wave 
crest and hence have no period or wave length. 

Three effects in a storm induce a rise in sea level. The first is wind stress on the 
sea surface, which results in a piling-up of water (sometimes called ‘“‘wind set-up”’). 
The second effect is the convergence of wind-driven currents, which elevates the sea 
surface along the convergence line. In shallow water, bottom friction and the effects 
of loca] topography cause this elevation to persist and may even intensify it. The low 
atmospheric pressure that accompanies severe storms causes the third effect, which is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘inverted barometer.’’ An inch of mercury is equivalent 
to about 13.6 inches of water (art. 3115) and the adjustment of the sea surface to the 
reduced pressure can amount to several feet at equilibrium (art. 3911). 

All three of these causes act independently, and if they happen to occur simul- 
taneously, their effects are additive. In addition, the wave can be intensified or ampli- 
fied by the effects of local topography. Storm waves may reach heights of 20 feet or 
more, and it is estimated that they cause three-fourths of the deaths attributed to 
hurricanes. | 

3312. Standing waves and microseisms.—Previous articles in this chapter have 
dealt with progressive waves which appear to move regularly with time. When two 
systems of progressive waves having the same period travel in opposite directions 
across the same area, a series of standing waves may form. These appear to remain 
stationary. Recent investigation has indicated that when this condition occurs, a 
pressure variation is exerted on the ocean bottom proportional to the product of the 
wave heights of the two wave systems. The period of these pressure variations is 
half that of the progressive waves. The magnitude and period of these variations are 
of the right order to cause a series of minute earth shocks of the magnitude of those 
recorded by very sensitive seismographs and known as microseisms. It is probable, 
therefore, that microseisms are generated by standing waves established in any manner, 
as by waves from independent sources, those in the wake of a moving circulation, 
waves at the center of a stationary circulation, or by reflection of waves striking a 
steep shore. 

Another type of standing wave, called a seiche (sash), sometimes occurs in & 
confined body of water. It is a long wave, usually having its crest at one end of the 
confined space, and its trough at the other. Its period may be anything from a few 
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minutes to an hour or more, but somewhat less than the tidal period. Seiches are 
usually attributed to strong winds or differences in atmospheric pressure. 

3313. Tide waves.—As indicated in chapter XX XI, there are, in general, two 
regions of high tide separated by two regions of low tide, and these regions move pro- 
gressively westward around the earth as the moon revolves in its orbit. The high tides 
are the crests of these tide waves, and the low tides are the troughs. The wave is not 
noticeable at sea, but becomes apparent along the coasts, particularly in funnel-shaped 
estuaries. In certain river mouths or estuaries of particular configuration, the incom- 
ing wave of high water overtakes the preceding low tide, resulting in a high-crested, 
roaring wave which progresses upstream in one mighty surge called a bore. 

3314. Internal waves.—Thus far, the discussion has been confined to waves on 
the surface of the sea, the boundary between air and water. Internal waves, or 
boundary waves, are created below the surface, at the boundaries between water 
strata of different densities. The density differences between adjacent water strata 
in the sea are considerably less than that between sea and air. Consequently, internal 
waves are much more easily formed than surface waves, and they are often much larger. 
The maximum height of wind waves on the surface is about 60 feet, but internal wave 
heights as great as 300 feet have been encountered. 

Internal waves are detected by a number of observations of the vertical temperature 
distribution, using recording devices such as the bathythermograph (art. 3007). They 
have periods as short as a few minutes, and as long as 12 or 24 hours, these greater 
periods being associated with the tides. 

A slow-moving ship operating in a fresh water layer having a depth approximating 
the draft of the vessel may produce short-period internal waves. This may occur off 
rivers emptying into the sea or in polar regions in the vicinity of melting ice. Under 
suitable conditions, the normal propulsion energy of the ship is expended in generating 
and maintaining these internal waves and the ship appears to “‘stick’”’ in the water, 
becoming sluggish and making little headway. The phenomenon, known as dead 
water, disappears when speed is increased by a few knots. 

The full significance of internal waves has not been determined, but it is known 
that they may cause submarines to rise and fall like a ship at the surface, and they 
may also affect sound transmission in the sea. 

3315. Waves and ships.—The effects of waves on a ship vary considerably with 
the type ship, its course and speed, and the condition of the sea. A short vessel has a 
tendency to ride up one side of a wave and down the other side, while a larger vessel 
may tend to ride through the waves on an even keel. If the waves are of such length 
that the bow and stern of a vessel are alternately in successive crests and successive 
troughs, the vessel is subject to heavy sagging and hogging stresses, and under extreme 
conditions may break in two. A change of heading may reduce the danger. Because 
of the danger from sagging and hogging, a small vessel is sometimes better able to ride 
out a storm than a large one. 

If successive waves strike the side of a vessel at the same phase of successive rolls, 
relatively small waves can cause heavy rolling. The effect is similar to that of swinging 
a child, where the strength of the push is not as important as its timing. The same 
effect, if applied to the bow or stern in time with the pitch, can cause heavy pitching. 
A change of either heading or speed can reduce the effect. 

A wave having a length twice that of a ship places that ship in danger of falling 
off into the trough of the sea, particularly if it is a slow-moving vessel. The effect is 
especially pronounced if the sea is broad on the bow or broad on the quarter. An 
increase of speed reduces the hazard. 
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3316. Use of oil for modifying the effects of breaking waves.—Oil has proved 
effective in modifying the effects of breaking waves, and has proved useful to vessels 
at sea, whether making way or stopped, particularly when lowering or hoisting boats. 
Its effect is greatest in deep water, where a small quantity suffices if the oil can be made 
to spread to windward. In shallow water where the water is in motion over the bottom, 
oil is less effective but of some value. 

The heaviest oils, notably animal and vegetable oils, are the most effective. Crude 
petroleum is useful, but its effectiveness can be improved by mixing it with animal and 
vegetable oils. Gasoline or kerosene are of little value. Oil spreads slowly. In cold 
weather it may need some thinning with petroleum to hasten the process and produce 
the desired spread before the vessel is too far away for the effect to be useful. 

At sea, best results can be expected if the vessel drifts or runs slowly before the 
wind, with the oil being discharged on both sides from waste pipes or by other con- 
venient method. Ifa sea anchor is used, oil can be distributed from a container inserted 
within it for this purpose. If such a container is not available, an oil bag can be 
fastened to an endless line rove through a block on the sea anchor. This permits 
distribution of oil to windward, and provides a means for hauling the bag aboard for 
refilling. If another vessel is being towed, the oil should be distributed from the 
towing vessel, forward and on both sides, so that both vessels will be benefited. Ifa 
drifting vessel is to be approached, the oil might be distributed from both sides of the 
drifting vessel or by the approaching vessel, which should distribute it to leeward of 
the drifting vessel so that that vessel will drift into it. If the vessel being approached 
is aground, the procedure best suiting the circumstances should be used. | 

If oil is needed in crossing a bar to enter a harbor, it can be floated in ahead of 
the vessel if a flood current is running. A considerable amount may be needed. Dur- 
ing slack water a hose might be trailed over the bow and oil poured freely through it 
if no more convenient method is available. With an ebb current oil is of little use, 
unless it can be distributed from another vessel or in some other manner from the op- 
posite side of the bar. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


3401. Amphibious operations and the navigator. Among the major problems in 
amphibious operations are the safe navigation of landing craft through the surf zone to 
the beach, trafficability of the beach, and movement inland. The purpose of this chapter 
is to acquaint the navigator with the first two of these and the oceanographic factors 
affecting them. The navigational aspects of the third problem are discussed in chapter 
XXVII, “Land Navigation.” 

3402. Refraction.—As explained in article 3307, wave speed is slowed in shallow 
water, causing refraction if the waves approach the beach at an angle. Along a per- 
fectly straight beach, with uniform shoaling, the wave fronts tend to become parallel to 
the shore. Any irregularities in the coast line or bottom contours, however, affect the 
refraction, causing irregularity. In the case of a ridge perpendicular to the beach, for 
instance, the shoaling is more rapid, causing greater refraction. The waves tend to 
align themselves with the bottom contours. Waves on both sides of the ridge have a 
component of motion toward the ridge. This convergence of water toward the ridge 
causes an increase in wave or breaker height. A submarine canyon or valley perpen- 
dicular to the beach, on the other hand, produces divergence, with a decrease in wave 
or breaker height. These effects are illustrated in figure 3402. Bends in the coast 
line have a similar effect, convergence occuring at a point, and divergence if the coast 
is concave to the sea. 

Under suitable conditions, currents also cause refraction. This is of particular 
importance at entrances of tidal estuaries. When waves encounter a current running 
in the opposite direction, they become higher and shorter. This results in a choppy 
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Figure 3402.—The effect of bottom topography in causing wave convergence and 
wave divergence. 
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sea, often with breakers. When waves move in the same direction as current, they 
decrease in height, and become longer. Refraction occurs when waves encounter a 
current at an angle. 

Refraction diagrams, useful in planning amphibious operations, can be prepared 
with the aid of nautical charts or aerial photographs. The method of doing so is 
explained in H.O. Pub. No. 605, Graphical Construction of Wave Refraction Diagrams. 

3403. Breakers and surf.—In deep water, swell generally moves across the surface 
as somewhat regular, smooth undulations (ch. XX XIII). When shoal water is reached, 
the wave period remains the same, but the speed decreases. The amount of decrease 
is negligible until the depth of water becomes about one-half the wave length, when the 
waves begin to “‘feel’’ bottom. There is a slight decrease in wave height, followed by 
a rapid increase, if the waves are traveling perpendicular to a straight coast with a 
uniformly-sloping bottom. As the waves become higher and shorter, they also become 
steeper, and the crest becomes narrower. When the speed of individual particles at 
the crest becomes greater than that of the wave, the front face of the wave becomes 
steeper than the rear face. This process continues at an accelerating rate as the depth 
of water decreases. At some point the wave may become unstable, toppling forward 
to form a breaker. 

There are three general classes of breakers. A spilling breaker breaks gradually 
over a considerable distance. A plunging breaker tends to curl over and break with a 
single crash. A surging breaker peaks up, but surges up the beach without spilling or 
plunging. It is classed as a breaker even though 4t does not actually break. The 
type of breaker is determined by the steepness of the beach and the steepness of the 
wave before it reaches shallow water, as illustrated in figure 3403. 

Longer waves break in deeper water, and have a greater breaker height. The 
effect of a steeper beach is also to increase breaker height. The height of breakers is 
less if the waves approach the beach at an acute angle. With a steeper beach slope 
there is greater tendency of the breakers to plunge or surge. Following the uprush 
of water onto a beach after the breaking of a wave, the seaward backrush occurs. The 
returning water is called backwash. It tends to further slow the bottom of a wave, 
thus increasing its tendency to break. This effect is greater as either the speed or 
depth of the backwash increases. The still water depth at the point of breaking is 
approximately 1.3 times the average breaker height. 

Surf varies with both position along the beach and time. A change in position 
often means a change in bottom contour, with the refraction effects discussed in article 
3402. At the same point, the height and period of waves vary considerably from wave 
to wave. A group of high waves is usually followed by several lower ones. Therefore, 
passage through surf can usually be made 2 Most easily immediately following a series of 
higher waves. 

Since surf conditions are directly related to height of the waves approaching a beach, 
and the configuration of the bottom, the state of the surf at any time can be predicted 
if one has the necessary information and knowledge of the principles involved. Height 
of the sea and swell can be predicted from wind data, and information on bottom con- 
figuration can generally be obtained from the nautical chart. In addition, the area 
of lightest surf along a beach can be predicted if details of the bottom configuration are 
available. Detailed information on prediction of surf conditions is given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 234, Breakers and Surf; Principles in Forecasting. 

3404. Currents in the surf zone.—In and adjacent to iis surf zone, currents are 
generated by waves approaching the bottom contours at an angle, and by irregularities 
in the bottom. 
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FicurE 3403.—The three types of breakers. 


Waves approaching at an angle produce a longshore current parallel to the beach, 
within the surf zone. Longshore currents are most common along straight beaches. 
Their speeds increase with increasing breaker height, decreasing wave period, increasing 
angle of breaker line with the beach, and increasing beach slope. Speed seldom exceeds 
one knot, but sustained speeds as high as three knots have been recorded. Longshore 
currents are usually constant in direction. They increase the danger of landing craft 
broaching to. 

As explained in article 3402, wave fronts advancing over nonparallel bottom 
contours are refracted to cause convergence or divergence of the energy of the waves. 
Energy concentrations, in areas of convergence, form barriers to the returning back- 
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wash, which is deflected along the beach to areas of less resistance. Backwash ac- 
cumulates at weak points, and returns seaward in concentrations, forming rip currents 
through the surf. At these points the large volume of returning water has a retarding 
effect upon the incoming waves, thus adding to the condition causing the rip current. 
The waves on one or both sides of the rip, having greater energy and not being retarded 
by the concentration of backwash, advance faster and farther up the beach. From 
here, they move along the beach as feeder currents. At some point of low resistance, 
the water flows seaward through the surf, forming the neck of the rip current. Outside 
the breaker line the current widens and slackens, forming the head. The various 
parts of a rip current are shown in figure 3404. 

Rip currents may also be caused by irregularities in the beach face. If a beach 
indentation causes an uprush to advance farther than the average, the backrush is 
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IDEALIZED RIP CURRENT 
Courtesy of Robert L. Weigel, Council on Wave Research, University of California. 
Figure 3404.—A rip current (left) and a diagram of its parts (right). 


delayed and this in turn retards the next incoming foam line (the front of a wave as 
it advances shoreward after breaking) at that point. The foam line on each side of 
the retarded point continues in its advance, however, and tends to fill in the retarded 
area, producing a rip current. 

3405. Beach trafficability—The trafficability of an area depends upon character- 
istics of both the area itself and the vehicles to be used in traversing the area. 

In amphibious operations, landing craft must successively negotiate the sub- 
merged section of the beach between landing craft and shore, the moist ‘beach face” 
which is covered by water at high tide, the dry section which is never submerged, and 
the backshore. Several types and conditions of soils may be encountered in traversing 
the four sections. 

Bearing capacity, traction capacity, and rolling resistance are the main factors in 
soil trafficability. Bearing capacity concerns the ability of the soil to support the 
vehicle; traction capacity deals with its ability to give the vehicle a forward thrust; 
rolling resistance refers to the tendency of the soil to oppose the forward thrust. 
These main factors are themselves dependent upon vehicle characteristics, traffic 
density, slope of the ground, nature of the soil, and certain soil characteristics which 
depend chiefly upon the water content of the soil. 

Trafficability investigations have led to the following general conclusions: (1) 
Serious trafficability problems arise with mud. (2) The trafficability of sandy beaches 
composed of coarse-grained soils increases with increased flatness. The bearing and 
traction capacities of such soils are satisfactory if the soil is confined, as by the use of 
large low-pressure tires or wide tracks. (3) Wet sand offers less resistance than dry 
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sand. Therefore, vehicles are best discharged at low tide, onto the moist part of the 
beach face thus exposed. Vehicles landed after a heavy rain will encounter better 
trafficability than those landed when the beach is dry. (4) The landing of tracked 
vehicles on all but the flattest beaches disturbs the soil to such an extent that wheeled 
vehicles have great difficulty in operating. However, tracked vehicles can operate on 
many beaches where wheeled vehicles cannot be used under any circumstances. 

When a beach is insufficiently stable to support sustained traffic from landing 
craft to backshore, artificial means may be used to increase the stability. The three 
general methods are (1) densification of the soil, (2) addition of cementing agents, and 
(3) elimination of excess moisture and the prevention of moisture accumulation. 
Another approach is to bring vehicles ashore by means of pontoon causeways, landing 
mats, or other types of temporary roadways. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
SOUND IN THE SEA 


3501. Underwater sound and the navigator.—The clarity with which the noises 
associated with weighing anchor, propelling a ship, and other underwater motions are 
heard below the water line and near the skin of a vessel is an indication of the high 
sound-transmitting qualities of sea water. Water is a better conductor of sound than 
is air because it absorbs less energy from the sound. There are several ways in which 
underwater sound can be used in navigation. 

The direction of travel of sound waves can be measured either by means of binaural 
hearing (hearing with two ‘‘ears’’), or by equipment which has directional character- 
istics similar to those of a directional antenna used in radio (art. 1012). Either method 
can be used for determining the direction from which general noise is coming, but 
only the latter is used in sonar equipment (art. 1108) for determining direction and dis- 
tance by reception of an echo from a directional signal, in a manner similar to radar 
(art. 1208). 

Distance can be determined by (1) measuring the elapsed time between trans- 
mission of a signal and return of its echo, (2) measuring the elapsed time between 
transmission of a signal and its receipt at a second station, (3) measuring the time 
difference between reception of a signal transmitted through water and one transmitted 
through air, (4) measuring the difference in phase between two signals or change of 
phase of a signal when it returns as an echo, or (5) measuring the angle at which an 
echo is received from a signal produced at another place. The first method, used in 
sonar (art. 1108) and echo sounding equipment (art. 619), is similar in principle to 
radar (art. 1208). The second method is used primarily in RAR (art. 1205), in which 
underwater sound signals trigger a ‘‘sonobuoy,’’ which transmits a radio signal to indi- 
cate the time of reception of the sound signal. The third method is used at distance 
finding stations (art. 1205). The fourth and fifth methods were used in early forms of 
echo sounders. 

The difference in time of reception of the same signal at two or more points is 
used in sofar (art. 1313) in a manner which is similar but reversed to that of loran 
(art. 1302). 

3502. Sources of sound in the ocean.— Underwater sounds intended for navigational 
use are produced in one of three basic ways: (1) by percussion, as the striking of a 
bell, gong, or the bottom of the vessel; (2) by oscillator, as the vibration of a diaphragm ; 
(3) by explosion, as by small bomb or depth charge. Certain man-made noises ordi- 
narily produced in water, such as those due to operation of the main engines of a vessel, 
can be detected by an appropriate listening device. 

In addition, many noises are made by animals living in the ocean. Certain 
shrimp, great numbers of which inhabit some areas, make a snapping noise with their 
claws. Some fish make a noise by stridulating (scraping). When shellfish are being 
eaten, a sound is emitted as the shells are broken by the teeth of the fish which are 
feeding. Grunting noises are made by many kinds of fish, usually by means of their 
swim bladders. Porpoises produce sounds of a high pitch. Sounds of various fre- 
quency and amplitude are produced by other forms of marine life. Where sound- 
producing marine life is very abundant, it interferes with detection of man-made 
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sounds, requiring a high signal-to-noise ratio. The effect is similar to that of a high 
atmospheric noise level in radio. 

3503. Speed of sound in sea water.—Three variables govern the speed (S) of sound 
ina fluid. They are density (p), compressibility (8), and the ratio between the specific 
heats of the fluid at constant pressure and at constant volume (7). The following 


formula is applicable: 
y 
s=)5 


Density and specific heat are discussed in articles 3009 and 3012, respectively. Com- 
pressibility refers to the relative change in volume for a given change in pressure. 
The compressibility of water is low, and consequently the speed of sound in water is 
high. The specific heat ratio enters the formula because the energy of a sound impulse 
is briefly transformed into heat, and then reconverted (with slight loss) into kinetic 
energy. The ratio rarely exceeds 1.02 in sea water and is commonly taken as unity. 

For atmospheric pressure 29.92 inches of mercury, temperature 60° F, and salinity 
34.85 parts per thousand, the density of sea water is 64 pounds per cubic foot and the 
compressibility approximately 0.0000435 per atmosphere (one atmosphere equals 
14.696 pounds per square inch). Using these values and 32.174 feet per second per 
second (the acceleration of gravity at latitude 45°) and 144 square inches per square 
foot, and taking y equal to unity, one obtains: 

1.032.174 14.696 X 144 
Sam gf LOXSA ATE OOO XM = 4945 ft./sec. 


The same formula can be used to determine the speed of sound in air. For 
atmospheric pressure 29.92 and temperature 60° F, the density of air is 0.0764 pound 
per cubic foot and, since air is a gas, the compressibility is the reciprocal of the pressure. 
Taking y equal to 1.4, one obtains: 


sa | EREITAN I OOOXTH 


The speed of sound in water is approximately 4.5 times its speed in air. 

An increase in temperature decreases both density and compressibility, resulting 
in an increase in the speed of sound. In sea water, an increase in pressure or salinity 
produces a slight increase in density and a larger decrease in compressibility, resulting 
In & net increase in the speed of sound. Thus, in sea water, an increase in temperature, 
pressure, or salinity results in greater speed of sound. Of the three, temperature has 
the greatest influence on the speed of sound in sea water. The pressure effect is slight, 
and the change of salinity is not sufficiently great to exercise a marked influence on the 
speed. 

Normally, the change of these three elements is much more rapid in a vertical 
- direction than in a horizontal direction. The change with depth varies with location. 
With respect to temperature, much of the ocean is considered to consist of three layers, 
a surface layer influenced greatly by the temperature of the air above it, a thermocline 
of rapidly decreasing temperature, and a nearly-uniform deep water layer. Typical 
curves showing change of temperature and salinity with depth are shown in figure 3503a. 
The increase of pressure with depth is almost uniform, the pressure at 10,000 feet 
being approximately twice that at 5,000 feet, and ten times that at 1,000 feet. A typical 
curve of speed of sound with depth is shown in figure 3503b. The speeds for all tem- 
perature, pressure, and salinity conditions encountered in the sea are given in Matthews’ 
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TEMPERATURE , °F 


SALINITY, PARTS PER THOUSAND 


Figure 3503a.—Variation of tem- FicurE 3503b.—Typical variation of 
perature and salinity with depth speed of sound with depth in the 
at one locality. ocean. 


Tables of the Velocity of Sound in Pure Water and Sea Water (H.D. 282), published by 
the British Admiralty. 

Study of transmission of sound from underwater explosions indicates that near 
the explosion the speed of sound may be somewhat higher than expected, probably due 
to increased pressure caused by the disturbance. This effect extends over such a short 
distance that it is insignificant in ordinary underwater sound transmission. 

3504. Reflection of underwater sound waves.—In water, as in air, sound is re- 
flected by obstructions in the form of solid objects or sharp discontinuities. Thus, 
sound is reflected from the bottom, the shore, hulls of ships, the surface of the water, 
etc. It is this reflecting energy that is used in echo sounders (art. 619) to determine 
depth, and in sonar equipment (art. 1108) used for echo ranging. 

Reflecting properties of various substances differ markedly. Rock reflects almost 
all of the sound that strikes its surface, while soft mud absorbs or is penetrated by 
sound. Thus, in echo sounding, a layer of soft mud over rock may result in two echoes, 
indicating two depths. | 

Fish and even tiny sea animals also reflect sound. As a result, echo sounders are 
widely used among fishermen to locate schools of fish. In deep water it is not unusual . 
for an echo sounder to receive an echo from a depth of about 200 fathoms, although the 
depth decreases somewhat at night. This phantom bottom or deep scattering layer, 
which is undoubtedly the source of many erroneous shoal sounding reports, is believed 
to be due to large numbers of tiny marine animals, or other marine life. 

A sharp discontinuity within the water causes reflection of sound. Thus, an echo 
sounder may detect the boundary between a layer of fresh water overlying salt water, 
a condition which might occur near the mouth of a river. 
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Sharp, distinct echoes denoting precise depths are difficult to obtain over rough- 
surfaced bottoms. Therefore, considerable discretion should be exercised in evaluating 
soundings taken over bottoms possessing a high degree of relief. 

3505. Refraction of underwater sound waves.—The laws of refraction as applied 
to light (art. 1613) and radio waves (art. 1006) apply also to sound. Because of dif- 
ferences of speed of sound in sea water, an advancing sound wave is refracted toward 
the area of slower speed. If sound is traveling vertically downward, as in echo sounding, 
the effect of refraction is relatively slight because the layers of water in which speed 
differs are approximately horizontal, and when the direction of travel of the sound is 
normal to the refracting surface or layer, there is no refraction. 

When a beam of sound is directed in a horizontal direction, however, refraction is 
greatest. If the speed decreases with depth, the usual situation, the upper part of the 
beam travels faster than the lower part, and the beam is diverted downward, leaving 
a shadow zone near the surface in which the sound does not enter, except for a weak 
signal due to scattering. If the speed increases with depth, the lower part moves faster, 
and the beam is deflected upward toward the surface, where part of it is reflected, part 
moves along the surface with some scattering if the surface is not smooth, and part (less 
than 1%) is lost to the air. 

With typical distribution of speed with depth, as shown in figure 3503b, speed 
decreases with depth until a minimum is reached at some level below the surface, and 
below this the speed increases. In figure 3503b minimum speed occurs at about 2,400 
feet. In the tropics this level of minimum speed may be as deep at 6,000 feet, and in 
polar regions it may be at the surface. Sound produced at any level tends to be re- 
fracted to the level of minkmum 
speed, and to remain there, for 
as it attempts to leave this level, 
it is refracted back toward it, as 
shown in figure 3505. This, of 
course, does not refer to sound 
traveling vertically. If asound 
is produced at this level, as by 
the explosion of a bomb or depth 
charge, the sound waves start 
to move outward as expand- 
ing spheres, but most of the rays are refracted back toward the minimum speed level. 
Because of this effect, such a sound may travel great distances with relatively little 
decrease in intensity. Listening gear placed at this level has detected sounds produced 
thousands of miles away. This is the principle used in sofar (art. 1313). 


FictureE 3505.—Transmission of sound rays along the 
minimum sound level. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
ICE IN THE SEA 


3601. Ice and the navigator.—The perpetually-frozen Arctic Ocean and the solid 
sheet of ice beneath which Antarctica is buried offer evidence that the earth has not yet 
completely emerged from its most recent Ice Age. Each winter this polar ice increases 
and spreads toward more temperate latitudes, and each summer it contracts again 
as part of the ice melts. Some of the fragments are carried by ocean currents into 
shipping lanes, forming a major hazard to shipping. There is evidence to indicate 
that the polar regions are becoming warmer. Nearly all glaciers are receding; 
the ice shelves off northern Canada and Greenland are breaking up; shipping off 
the Siberian coast has become possible; cod are found ever farther north along the 
Greenland coast. 

Ice is of direct concern to the navigator because it restricts and sometimes controls 
his movements, it affects his dead reckoning by forcing frequent and sometimes inac- 
curately-determined changes of course and speed, it affects his piloting by altering the 
appearance or obliterating the features of landmarks and by rendering difficult the 
establishment and maintenance of aids to navigation, it affects his electronic navigation 
by its effect upon propagation of radio waves and the changes it produces both in sur- 
face features and radar returns from such features, it affects his celestial navigation by 
altering the refraction and obscuring his horizon and celestial bodies either directly or 
by the weather it influences, and it affects his charts by introducing various difficulties 
to the hydrographic surveyor. 

Because of his direct concern with ice, the prospective polar navigator will do well 
to acquaint himself with its nature and extent in the area he expects to navigate. To 
this end he should consult the sailing directions for the area, and whatever other 
literature may be available to him, including reports of previous operations in the same 
area. 

3602. Formation of ice.— As it cools, water contracts until the temperature of max- 
imum density is reached. Further cooling results in expansion. The maximum 
density of fresh water occurs at a temperature of 39°2F, and freezing takes place at 
32°F. The addition of salt lowers both the temperature of maximum density and, to 
a lesser extent, that of freezing. The relationships are shown in figure 3602. The two 
lines meet at a salinity of 24.7 parts per thousand, at which maximum density occurs 
at the freezing temperature of 29°61F. At this and greater salinities, the density 
increases right down to the freezing point. At a salinity of 35 parts per thousand, the 
approximate average for the oceans, the freezing point is 28°6 F. 

Generally, ice forms first at the water surface. As it does, most of the dissolved 
solids remain in the water, beneath the ice, increasing the density of the water there. 
This lowers the freezing point, thus tending to retard the freezing process. It is further 
retarded by the fact that ice is a poor conductor of heat and therefore serves as an 
insulator to protect the water from colder air above. 

In shoal water and streams, particularly where motion is sufficient to cause thorough 
mixing, the freezing temperature may extend from the surface to the bottom. When 
this occurs, ice crystals may form at any depth. Because of their decreased density, 
they tend to rise to the surface, unless they form at the bottom and attach themselves 
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Figure 3602.—Relationship between temperature of maximum density and 
freezing point for water of varying salinity. 


there. This bottom ice, sometimes called anchor ice, continues to grow as eeacnet 
ice freezes to that already formed. 

Ice may also be formed by the compacting of fallen snow, or by the eee of a 
mixture of snow and sea water. 

3603. Land ice is formed on land by the freezing of fresh water or the compacting 
of snow as layer upon layer adds to the pressure on that beneath. As snow becomes 
hardened by wind, temperature, and pressure, it reaches an intermediate stage when 
it is known as névé (na va ). 

Under great pressure ice becomes slightly plastic and is forced outward and down- 
ward along an inclined surface. If a large area is relatively flat, as on the antarctic 
plateau, or if the outward flow is obstructed, as on Greenland, an ice cap forms and 
remains winter and summer, in some places reaching depths of several thousand feet. 
Where ravines or mountain passes permit flow of the ice, a glacier is formed. This is 
a slow-moving river of ice that flows to lower levels, exhibiting many of the character- 
istics of rivers of water. The flow may be more than 100 feet per day, but is generally 
much less. When a glacier reaches a comparatively level area, it spreads out. When 
a glacier flows into the sea, the buoyant force of the water breaks off pieces from time 
to time, and these float away as icebergs. 

An iceberg seldom melts uniformly because of lack of uniformity in the ice itself, 
differences in the temperature above and below the water line, exposure of one side to 
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the sun, strains, cracks, mechanical erosion, etc. The inclusion of rocks, silt, and 
other foreign matter further accentuates the differences. As a result, changes in 
equilibrium take place, which may cause the berg to tilt or capsize. Parts of it may 
break off or calve, forming separate, smaller bergs. A small berg about the size of a 
house is called a bergy bit, and one still smaller but large enough to inflict serious 
damage to a vessel is called a growler because of the noise it sometimes makes as it 
bobs up and down in the sea. Bergy bits and growlers are usually pieces calved from 
icebergs, but they may be formed by consolidation of sea ice or by the melting of an 
iceberg. The principal danger from icebergs is their tendency to break or shift position, 
and possible underwater extensions, called rams. 

3604. Sea ice forms by the freezing of sea water. The first indication is a greasy 

or oily appearance of the surface, with a peculiar gray or leaden tint. The small 
individual particles of ice, called spicules, then become visible. As the number in- 
creases, the mixture of water and ice is soupy or mushy, having about the consistency 
of wetsnow. Atthisstage itis called slush. The height of waves is noticeably reduced. 
As the individual particles freeze together, a thin laver of highly plastic ice forms. 
This bends easily and moves up and down with the waves. A layer of two inches of 
fresh-water ice is brittle but strong enough to support the weight of a heavy man. 
In contrast, the same thickness of newly-formed sea ice will support not more than about 
ten percent of this weight, although its strength varies with the temperature at which 
it is formed, very cold ice supporting a greater weight than warmer ice. When snow 
falls into sea water which is near its freezing point, but colder than the melting point of 
snow, it does not melt, but floats on the surface, drifting with the wind into beds which 
may become several feet thick. If the temperature drops below the freezing point of 
the sea water, the mixture of snow and water freezes quickly into a soft ice similar to 
that formed when snow is not present. As it ages, sea ice becomes harder and more 
brittle. , 
Close to land the ice may be attached to the shore as an ice foot. The width of 
this fast ice varies considerably, but in an area with many irregularities in the coast 
line, especially if there are offshore islands or shoals, and relatively shallow water, it 
may extend for several miles to seaward. Although the width generally varies from 
two to 20 miles, a maximum of about 270 miles has been observed in the vicinity of 
Novosibirskiye Ostrova (New Siberian Islands). On an exposed, abrupt coast bordered 
by deep water there may be no ice foot at all. 

Ina bay or other sheltered area, ice formed on the surface of the sea, often augmented 
by snow and land ice, may build up a shelf which remains attached to the land for many 
years. In the Ross Sea in Antarctica this shelf ice attains a thickness of 500 to 1,000 
feet. At the outer edge, large pieces eventually break away, forming tabular icebergs 
(fig. 3604a), with dimensions measured in miles. In 1854 and 1855 several ships in the 
South Atlantic reported a crescent-shaped iceberg with one horn 40 miles long, the 
other 60 miles long, and with an embayment 40 miles wide between the tips. In 1927 
a berg 100 miles long, 100 miles wide, and 130 feet high above water was reported. 
The largest iceberg ever reported was sighted in 1956 by the USS Glacier, a U. S. Navy 
icebreaker, about 150 miles west of Scott Island. This berg was 60 miles wide and 208 
miles long, more than twice the size of Connecticut. Icebergs ten miles or more in 
length have been seen on many occasions in the antarctic. In contrast, the largest 
iceberg reported in the northern hemisphere was seven miles long and three and a half 
miles wide. This berg was sighted off Baffin Island in 1882. In 1928 an iceberg 
four miles long was reported seen in the North Atlantic. The expression ‘‘tabular 
iceberg” is not applied to northern hemisphere bergs, but similar formations there 
are called ice islands. These are believed to originate when shelf ice breaks up north 
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Figure 3604a.—A tabular iceberg. 


of Canada and Greenland. Most of them remain in the Arctic Ocean and have not 
been encountered by ships, although the large icebergs sighted in 1882 and 1928 
were possibly ice islands. For several years the United States maintained a weather 
station on one of the arctic ice islands. 

Sea ice is exposed to several forces, including currents, wave motion, tides, wind, 
and temperature differences. In its early stages, its plasticity permits it to conform 
readily to virtually any shape required by the forces acting upon it. As it becomes 
older, thicker, and more brittle, exposed sea ice cracks and breaks under the strain. 
Under the influence of wind and current, the broken pieces may shift position relative 
to pieces around them. | 

A single piece of relatively flat sea ice is called an ice cake. When ice is formed 
in the presence of considerable wave motion, circular cakes several feet in diameter 
are formed, rather than a single large sheet. These circular cakes are called pancakes, 
and a collection of pancakes is called pancake ice (fig. 3604b). Wave motion may 
cause the pancakes to break into smaller pieces. With continued freezing, individual 
pieces unite into floes, and floes into ice fields which extend over many miles. 
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Figure 3604b.— Pancake ice, with an iceberg in the background. 
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When one floe encounters another, or the shore, the individual pieces may be forced 
closer together into a thickly-compacted mass. If the force is sufficient, and the ice 
is sufficiently plastic, bending takes place, or tenting if the confacting edges of individual 
cakes force each other to rise above their surroundings. More frequently, however, 
rafting occurs as one cake overrides another. Sea ice having any readily observed 
roughness of the surface is called pressure ice. A line of ice piled haphazardly along 
the edge of two floes which have collided is called a pressure ridge. Pressure ice with 
numerous mounds or hillocks which have become somewhat rounded and smooth by 
weathering or the accumulation of snow is called hummocked ice, each mound being 
called a hummock. 

The motion of adjacent floes is seldom equal. The rougher the surface, the greater 
the effect of wind, since each piece extending above the surface acts as a sail. Some 
floes are in rotary motion as they tend to trim themselves into the wind. Since ridges 
extend below as well as above the surface, the deeper ones are influenced more by 
deep-water currents. When a strong wind blows in the same direction for a considerable 
period, each floe exerts pressure on the next one, and as the distance increases, the pres- 
sure becomes tremendous. Near land the result is an almost unbelievably chaotic 
piling of ice. Individual ridges near the shore may extend as much as 60 or 70 feet 
above surrounding ice and have a total thickness of 150 to 200 feet in extreme cases. 
Far from land, the height and thickness seldom exceed half these figures. 

The continual motion of various floes results in separation as well as consolidation. 
A long, narrow, jagged crack may appear and widen enough to permit passage of a 
ship, when it is called a lead (léd). In winter, a thin coating of newly-formed ice 
usually covers the water, but in summer the water remains ice-free until a shift in the 
movement forces the two sides together again. Before this occurs, lateral motion 
usually takes place between the floes, so that they no longer fit, and unless the pressure 
is extreme, numerous patches of open water remain. A large one is called a polynya. 

A large mass of sea ice, consisting of various floes, pressure ridges, and openings, 
is called a pack (fig. 3604c). In the arctic the main pack extends over the entire 
Arctic Ocean and for a varying distance outward from it, the limits receding con- 
siderably during summer. Each year a large portion of the ice from the Arctic Ocean 
moves outward between Greenland and Norway, into the North Atlantic, and is 
replaced by new ice. Relatively little of the pack ice is more than ten years old. 
The ice pole, the approximate center of the arctic pack, is at latitude 83°5 
N, longitude 160° W, north of western Alaska and about 390 miles from the north pole. 
In the antarctic the pack exists as a relatively narrow strip between the continent of 
Antarctica and the notoriously stormy seas which hasten the pack’s destruction. 

The alternate melting and refreezing of the surface of the pack, producing weathered 
ice, combined with the various motions to which the pack is subjected, result in widely 
varying conditions within the pack itself. The extent to which it can be penetrated 
by a ship varies from place to place and with changing weather conditions. In some 
areas the limit of navigable water is abrupt and complcte, as at the edge of shelf ice. 
Such ice is called a barrier. 

3605. Thickness of sea ice.—The seasonal thickness of fast ice in two harbors of 
the northern hemisphere is shown in figure 3605, at the latitudes indicated. Pack ice 
in these latitudes undergoes a similar change. As ice thickens, it provides increased 
insulation to protect the sea water beneath from the colder air above, and the rate of 
freezing decreases. Sea ice rarely exceeds six feet in thickness during its first year. 
In a coastal area where the melting rate is less than the freezing rate, the thickness 
increases during succeeding winters, being augmented by compacted and frozen snow, 
until a maximum thickness of about 12 to 15 feet may eventually be reached. These 
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FIGURE 3604c.—Pack ice. 
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values refer to single, unbroken pieces of floating ice. Shelf ice and pressure ice may 
be much thicker, as indicated previously (art. 3604). 

During the summer, the sea ice insulates the sea water from warmer air above, so 
that melting is confined almost entirely to the upper portion. As the fresher melt 
water runs off into the sea, it tends to float on top of the heavier and colder salt water 
of the ocean. The temperature of the sea water may be lower than the freezing point 
of the fresher melt water, resulting in some refreezing as the melt water runs under the 
ice. 

3606. Salinity of sea ice.—Sea ice forms first as salt-free crystals near the surface 
of the sea. As the process continues, these crystals are joined together and, as they 
do so, small quantities of brine are trapped within the ice. On the average, new ice 
six inches thick contains five to ten parts of salt per thousand. With lower temperature, 
freezing takes place faster. With faster freezing, a greater amount of salt is trapped 
in the ice. 

Depending upon the temperature, the trapped brine may either freeze or remain 
liquid, but because its density is greater than that of the pure ice, it tends to settle 
down through the pure ice. As it does so, the ice gradually freshens, becoming clearer, 
stronger, and more brittle. At an age of one year sea ice is sufficiently fresh that its 
melt water, if found in puddles of sufficient size, and not contaminated by spray from 
the sea, can be used to replenish the fresh water supply of a ship. However, ponds of 
sufficient size to water ships are seldom found except in ice of great age, and then much 
of the melt water is from snow which has accumulated on the surface of the ice. When 
sea ice reaches an age of about two years, virtually all of the salt has been eliminated. 
Icebergs contain no salt, and uncontaminated melt water obtained from them is 
fresh. 7 

The settling out of the brine gives sea ice a honeycomb structure which greatly 
hastens its disintegration when the temperature rises above freezing. In this state, 
when it is called rotten ice, much more surface is exposed to warm air and water, and 
the rate of melting is increased. In a day’s time, a floe of apparently solid ice several 
inches thick may disappear completely. 

3607. Density of ice.—The density of fresh-water ice at its freezing point is 0.917. 
Newly-formed sea ice, due to its salt content, is more dense, 0.925 being a representative 
value. The density decreases as the ice freshens (art. 3606). By the time it has shed 
most of its salt, sea ice is less dense than fresh-water ice, because ice formed in the sea 
contains more air bubbles. Ice having no salt but containing air to the extent of eight 
percent by volume (an approximately maximum value for sea ice) has a density of 
0.845. 

The density of land ice varies over even wider limits. That formed by freezing 
of fresh water has a density of 0.917, as stated above. Much of the land ice, however, 
is formed by compacting of snow. This results in the entrapping of relatively large 
quantities of air. Névé, in the transitional stage between snow and ice, may have an 
air content of as much as 50 percent by volume. By the time the ice of a glacier reaches 
the sea, its density approaches that of fresh-water ice. A sample taken from an iceberg 
on the Grand Banks had a density of 0.899. ; 

When ice floats, part of it is above water and part is below the surface. The per- 
centage of the mass below the surface can be found by dividing the average density of 
the ice by the density of the water in which it floats. Thus, if an iceberg of density 
0.900 floats in water of density 1.028 (corresponding to a salinity of 35 parts per thousand 
and a temperature of 30° F), 87.5 percent of its mass will be below the surface. That is, 
about seven-cighths of the mass will be below the surface, and only about one-eighth 
will be above the surface. If the ice is a perfectly uniform block, which some tabular 
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icebergs approach, the depth below the surface is about seven times the height above 
water, under the conditions stated above. However, most of the icebergs of the northern 
hemisphere are irregular in shape, the depth probably averaging about five times the 
height. Icebergs have been estimated to be as high as 1,000 feet above water, but 
the highest measured in the northern hemisphere was 447 feet. The largest tabular 
icebergs of the antarctic extend about 300 feet above the water. 

3608. Drift of ice— Although surface currents have some effect upon the drift of 
pack ice, the principal factor is wind. Due to Coriolis force (art. 1611), ice does not drift 
in the direction of the wind, but about 30° from this direction. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, this drift is to the right of the direction toward which the wind blows, and in 
the southern hemisphere it is toward the left. Since the surface wind is deflected about 
twice this amount from the direction of the pressure gradient, the total deflection of the 
ice is about 90° from the pressure gradient, or along the isobars, with the atmospheric 
low toward the left and the high toward the right in the northern hemisphere. In the 
southern hemisphere, these directions are reversed. The rate of drift is about one to 
seven percent of the wind speed, depending upon the roughness of the surface and the 
concentration of the ice. 

Icebergs, which extend a considerable distance below the surface, and have a rela- 
tively small “sail area,” are influenced more by surface currents than by wind. How- 
ever, if a strong wind blows for a number of hours in a steady direction, the drift of ice- 
bergs will be materially affected. In this case the effect is two-fold. The wind acts 
directly against the iceberg, and also generates a surface current in about the same 
direction. Because of inertia, an iceberg may continue to move from the influence of 
wind for some time after the wind stops or changes direction. 

3609. Extent of ice in the sea.—H.O. Pub. No. 550, Ice Atlas of the Northern 
Hemisphere, has monthly charts showing average extent of various degrees of navi- 
gability in the northern hemisphere throughout the year. A sample of the type of infor- 
mation given is shown in figure 3609. Similar information is shown on the various 
pilot charts (art. 414). Useful information on ice conditions in different localities is 
given in the sailing directions for those areas. The information given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 138, Sailing Directions for Antarctica, is particularly complete and of somewhat 
general application. 

However, since formation of ice, in common with other meteorological and ocean- 
ographic phenomena, varies considerably from year to year, wide deviations from aver- 
age conditions are not unusual. Most countries having vessels operating in ice main- 
tain ice information services. Details of these services are given in the appropriate 
volumes of sailing directions. The ice bulletins broadcast by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office are discussed in article 3615. The latest bulletins, as well as information 
on average conditions, should be consulted when operating in ice. 

3610. Ice in the North Atlantic.—Sea-level glaciers exist on a number of land 
masses bordering the northern seas, including Alaska, Greenland, Svalbard (Spitz- 
bergen), Zemlya Frantsa-losifa (Franz Josef Land), Novaya Zemlya, and Severnaya 
Zemlya (Nicholas II Land). Except in Greenland, the rate of calving is relatively slow, 
and the few icebergs produced melt near their points of formation. Many of those 
produced along the coasts of Greenland, however, are eventually carried into the ship- 
ping lanes of the North Atlantic, where they constitute a major menace to ships. It is for 
this reason that more southerly lanes (art. 3611) are specified when icebergs are prevalent. 

The icebergs produced along the east coast of Greenland are carried by the east 
Greenland current around Kap Farvel and northward by the west Greenland cur- 
rent toward Davis Strait. Relatively few of these icebergs menace shipping, but they 
have been encountered as far as 200 miles southeast of Kap Farvel. 
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The most prolific source of icebergs is the west coast of Greenland. In this area 
there are about 100 tidewater glaciers, 20 of them being the principal producers of 
icebergs. About 7,500 icebergs are formed here each year. The west Greenland 
current carries them northward and then westward until they encounter the south- 
flowing Labrador current. West Greenland icebergs generally spend their first winter 
in Baffin Bay. During the next summer they are carried southward by the Labrador 
current. In many cases, their second winter is spent in Davis Strait. When they are 
freed by the break-up of the pack ice, they drift southward. An average of about 
400 per year reach latitude 48°N, and about 35 are carried south of the Grand Banks 
(latitude 43°N) before they melt. Icebergs have been encountered south of Bermuda, 
off the Azores, and within a few hundred miles of Great Britain. 

The variation from average is considerable. More than 1,350 icebergs have been 
sighted south of latitude 48°N in a single year (1929), while in 1940 only two were 
encountered in this area. Although this variation has not been fully explained, it is 
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Figure 3610a.—Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in April. 


apparently related to wind conditions, the distribution of pack ice in Davis Strait, and 
to the amount of pack ice off Labrador. It has been suggested that the distribution of 
the Davis Strait-Labrador Sea pack ice influences the effectiveness of this ice in holding 
back the icebergs. According to this theory, when pack ice is heavy along the Labrador 
coast, the icebergs are forced well offshore, where warmer water causes them to melt 
before they reach the North Atlantic shipping lanes; but when the pack ice is not suffi- 
cient for this, the icebergs drift closer to shore, where there is colder water which 
prolongs their existence. 

Icebergs may be encountered during any part of the year, but in the Grand Banks 
area they are most numerous during the spring. Average iceberg and pack ice condi- 
tions in this area during April, May, and June are shown in figures 3610a, 3610b, and 
3610c. Off Newfoundland, part of the pack ice is brought south by the Labrador 
current, and part of it comes through Cabot Strait, having originated in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

3611. The North Atlantic lane routes.—In his 1855 sailing directions, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury included a section on “Steam Lanes Across the Atlantic.” Maury 
was inspired by the collision and sinking the previous year of the French Vesta and 
American Arctic, in which about 300 lives were lost, and he recommended separate 
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Figure 3610b.— Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in May. 


routes for eastbound and westbound vessels to avoid the risks due to fog. The U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office continued to advocate the use of lane routes during the 
next 35 years, ultimately designating different routes for different times of the year 
to avoid ice dangers. In 1889 representatives of 26 maritime nations, meeting at the 
International Marine Conference in Washington, ruled against establishing steamer 
lanes by international agreement of the governments involved, but recommended that 
companies engaged in the North Atlantic trade establish such routes for their own 
vessels. Two years later a group of steamship companies operating passenger liners in 
the North Atlantic, led by the Cunard Line, agreed to follow designated tracks which 
were essentially the ones proposed by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The lanes 
have been altered somewhat from time to time. The principal ones now in use are 
" shown in figure 3611. Each lane is composed of two tracks separated by a safe distance, 
the southern track being used by eastbound vessels, and the northern one by westbound 
vessels. 

Routes A, B, and C.connect the United States and Europe, while routes D, E, F, 
and G run between Canada and Europe. Normally, route B is used between April 11 
and June 30, and route C during the remainder of the year. However, when icebergs 
are numerous south of the Grand Banks, the use of lane A is specified. This route 
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Figure 3610c.— Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in June. 


adds 150 to 200 miles to the great-circle track, but the increased distance is acceptable 
because it improves the safety and reduces the possibility of delays due to pack ice. 
Normally, route D is used between February 15 and April 10; route F from April 11 
through May 15, and from December 1 through February 14; route F from May 16 
until route G is clear, about July 1, or through November 30 if route G@ is not used; 
and route G from the opening of Belle Isle Strait, about July 1, through November 14. 
Specified lanes are shown on pilot charts for the North Atlantic (H.O. Chart No. 1400). 

Variations in this schedule are specified by a designated official of the Cunard 
Line, acting upon advice from the Hydrographer of the U.S. Navy. The Hydrog- 
rapher makes his recommendation after consultation with the Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, taking into account the information provided by the International 
Ice Patrol (art. 3612). Virtually all passenger liners and most freight vessels use these 
routes. 

3612. The International Ice Patrol was established in 1913 by the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea held that year as a result of the sinking of 
the SS Titanic the previous year. On its maiden voyage this vessel struck an iceberg 
and sank with the loss of 1,513 lives. In accordance with the agreement reached at 
the convention, this patrol is conducted by the U. S. Coast Guard, which each year 
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Figure 3611.—Principal North Atlantic steamer lanes. 


assigns vessels to remain in the vicinity of the Grand Banks during the ice season to 
observe and report ice conditions. 

During the war years of 1916-18 and 1941-45 the patrol was suspended. Follow- 
ing World War II, aircraft were added to the patrol force, and Argentia, Newfoundland, 
was established as the base of operations. Aircraft have played an increasing role in 
ice reconnaissance each year since then, and today they perform most of the 
work. Twice each day during the iceberg season an ice bulletin is broadcast from 
Argentia and printed in the Daily Memorandum of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 
Ice patrol vessels copy the broadcasts when on station and make them available to other 
ships upon request. In return for this service, all vessels in the area are requested to 
report to the patrol vessels any ice observed, and to send weather data and surface sea 
water temperature every four hours. 

When engaged in patrolling ice areas, the vessels conduct oceanographic surveys 
and maintain an up-to-date map of the currents, for use in predicting future drift of 
icebergs. Recommendations for changes in the use of lane routes (art. 3611) are based 
upon information gathered by the International Ice Patrol. 

As used by the U. S. Coast Guard, the expression “ice observation service’ means 
that a continuous surface vessel patrol is not in effect, ice reconnaissance being accom- 
plished chiefly by aircraft. When a continuous surface patrol is used to augment the 
ice observation service, the expression ‘‘ice patrol service’’ is used. 

3613. Ice detection.—As a ship proceeds into higher latitudes, the first ice it 
encounters is likely to be in the form of icebergs, because such large pieces require a 
longer time to disintegrate. Icebergs can easily be avoided if detected soon enough. 
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The distance at which an iceberg can be seen depends upon the visibility, height of 
the berg, source and condition of lighting, and the observer. On a clear day with 
excellent visibility a large berg might be sighted at a distance of 18 miles. With a 
low-lying haze around the horizon this may be reduced to ten miles. In light fog or 
drizzling rain this is further reduced to one to three miles. There is a tendency to over- 
estimate the distance. 

In a dense fog a berg may not be visible until it is close aboard, when it appears 
as a luminous, white mass if the sun is shining; or as a dark, sombre mass if the sun is 
not shining. If the layer of fog is not thick, an iceberg may be sighted from aloft sooner 
than from a point lower in the vessel, but this fact should ~ot be considered justification 
for omitting a bow lookout. 

On a clear, dark night an iceberg will seldom be picked up visually at a distance 
greater than one-fourth of a mile, but if its bearing is known, an observer with bin- 
oculars can occasionally observe a light spot where a wave breaks against it at a distance 
of a mile. 

A moon may either help or hinder, depending upon its phase and position relative 
to ship and berg. A full moon in the direction of the berg interferes with its 
detection, while light from one in the opposite direction produces a “blink”? which 
renders the iceberg visible for a greater distance, possibly as much as three miles. 
Clouds, particularly broken clouds, with intermittent moonlight, add to the difficulty 
of detecting ice. 

If an iceberg is in the process of disintegration, its presence may be detected by 
the cracking sound as a piece breaks off, or by the thunderous roar as a large piece 
falls into the water. The appearance of smaller pieces of ice in the water often indicates 
the presence of an iceberg nearby. In calm weather such pieces may form a curved 
line with the parent iceberg on the concave side. Some of the pieces broken from an 
iceberg are themselves large enough to be a menace to ships. 

As the ship proceeds to higher latitudes, it eventually encounters pack ice. If the 
ice is approached from leeward, it is likely to be loose and somewhat scattered, often in 
long, narrow arms. If it is approached from windward, it is usually compact and the 
edge is sharply defined. 

One of the most reliable signs of the approach to pack ice, especially from leeward, 
is the somewhat abrupt smoothing of the sea in a fresh breeze, and the more gradual 
lessening of the swell. Abrupt changes in air or sea temperature or sea-water salinity 
are not reliable signs of the approach to either icebergs or pack ice, but if the sea 
temperature gradually drops below 32° F, the ship may be nearing an ice field. 

Another reliable sign of the approach to pack ice is the appearance of the horizon 
orsky. A yellowish glare or ice blink appears in the sky above an ice field. If clouds 
are present, the blink is whiter. Reflection of light from snow, whether on land or 
sea ice, is white and is called snow blink. In contrast, the sky above open water is 
dark. This is called water sky. Somewhat similar land sky above ice- and snow-free 
land is grayer. The combination of these various effects in the sky is called a sky map. 
One experienced in reading the sky map finds it very useful in avoiding ice or searching 
out openings which may permit his vessel to make progress while proceeding through 
an ice field. 

The presence of seals or certain types of birds may indicate the presence of ice 
nearby. It is well to observe the habits of the various species encountered. 

If aircraft or other vessels can be contacted by radio, much useful information can 
sometimes be obtained from them. Some ships, particularly icebreakers, proceeding 
into high latitudes carry helicopters, which are invaluable in locating ice and determining 
the relative navigability of different portions of it. 
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Echoes from the ship’s whistle or horn will sometimes reveal the presence of ice- 
bergs, but are useless against pack ice. Such echoes can give an indication of direction, 
and if the time interval between the sound and its echo is measured, the distance in 
feet can be determined by multiplying the number of seconds by 550. However, 
echoes are not a reliable indication because only those pieces of ice with large vertical 
areas facing the ship return enough echo to be heard, and also because echoes might be 
received from land or a fog bank. | 

At relatively short ranges, sonar is sometimes helpful in locating ice. The first 
contact with icebergs may be when as much as three miles or more off, but is usually 
considerably less. Growlers may be picked up at one-half to one mile and even smaller 
pieces may be detected in time to avoid them. Since one-half to seven-eighths of the 
mass of ice is below the surface, the underwater portion presents a better target than 
the portion above water. 

Radar is highly useful in detecting ice, but is by no means infallible. Ice is a 
relatively poor radar target, and much depends upon the nature of the exposed surface. 
Icebergs with sides sloping gently toward the vessel can be seen visually long before 
they are picked up bv radar, if the day is clear. One iceberg 700 feet long and 200 
feet high was reported to have been approached to within three miles before it appeared 
on the radar screen. However, the average berg is picked up at a range of eight to ten 
miles, and the large vertical-sided tabular icebergs of the antarctic are usually detected 
at ranges of 15 to 30 miles, with an extreme range of 37 miles having been reported. 
Growlers are the chief concern. While a large iceberg is almost always detected in time 
to be avoided, a growler large enough to be a serious menace may be lost in the sea 
return and escape detection altogether. If an iceberg or growler is detected, tracking is 
sometimes necessary to distinguish it from a rock, islet, or ship. 

Against sea ice, radar can be of great assistance to one experienced in interpreting 
the scope picture. Smooth sea ice, like smooth water, returns little or no echo, but 
rough, hummocky sea ice can be detected at a range of two to three miles. The re- 
turn is similar to sea return, but the same echoes appear at each sweep. A lead in 
smooth ice broken by a preceding vessel is clearly visible, even though a thin coating of 
new ice has formed in the opening. A light covering of snow obliterating many of the 
features to the eye has little effect upon a radar return. 

The ranges at which ice can be detected by radar are somewhat dependent upon 
refraction, which is sometimes quite abnormal in polar regions. Adequate training 
and experience are essential if full benefit is to be realized from radar. 

No method yet devised to detect the presence of ice is infallible, and all should be 
regarded with suspicion, although none should be overlooked. In ice, as elsewhere, 
there 1s no substitute for constant vigilance. 

3614. Operations in ice.—For operations in ice it is preferable to have a vessel 
designed for this purpose. Such a vessel has a heavily-reinforced bow, reinforced plat- 
ing along the water line, absence of vertical sides, deep screws, blunt bow, and other 
desirable features. The full list depends upon the area of operations, kinds of ice to 
be encountered, length of stay in the vicinity of ice, anticipated assistance by icebreakers, 
and possibly other factors. Any vessel expecting to penetrate the pack ice should as 
a minimum have reinforcement along the water line, particularly at the bow, which 
should be strengthened both inside and outside. 

Whatever the nature of the vessel, it will be subjected to various hazards which 
may cause damage. Its safety depends largely upon the thoroughness of advance 
preparations, the alertness and skill of its crew, and their ability to make repairs if 
damage is sustained. Before the ice is entered, the ship should be trimmed so as to be 
down by the stern slightly (not more than two or three feet). 
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In the vicinity of icebergs, a sharp lookout should be kept and all bergs given a 
wide berth. It is dangerous to approach close to them because of the possibility of 
encountering underwater extensions and because bergs that are disintegrating may sud- 
denly capsize or readjust their masses to new positions of equilibrium. In periods of low 
visibility the utmost caution is needed. The speed should be reduced and the watch 
prepared for quick maneuvering. 

Upon the approach to pack ice, a careful decision is needed to determine the best 
action. Often it is possible to go around the ice, rather than through it. Unless the 
pack is quite loose, this action usually gains rather than loses time. When skirting a 
field of ice or an iceberg, do so to windward, if a choice is available, to avoid 
projecting tongues of ice or individual pieces that have been blown away from the 
main body of ice. 

When it is considered necessary to enter pack ice, select the point of entry with 
great care. Get all available information on the nature and extent of ice and open water. 
Seek the weakest part of the ice and particularly avoid ice under pressure. If an off- 
shore wind is blowing, a relatively ice-free shore lead may be available. Enter ice from 
leeward if possible, at slow speed. Enter on a course perpendicular to the ice edge, 
avoiding projecting tongues of ice. 

Having entered the pack, always work with the ice, not against it, and keep momng, 
but do not rush the work of negotiating the pack. Patience may pay big dividends. 
Respect the ice but do not fear it. Stay in open water or areas of weak ice if possible, 
remembering that it is better to make good progress in the general direction desired 
than to fight heavy floes in the exact direction to be made good. However, avoid the 
temptation to proceed far to one side of the course. It is sometimes better to back out 
and seek a more penetrable area, being careful not to damage the screws while backing. 
Keep clear of corners and projecting points of ice. Never hit a large piece of ice if it 
can be avoided, but if it cannot be avoided, hit it head-on. Keep a sharp watch on the 
screws and rudder, fending off pieces of ice which might damage these vital parts, or 
stopping the propellers if the ice cannot be avoided. Back with extreme caution. 
Aircraft, particularly helicopters, are of great value in determining the nature and 
distribution of ice ahead. Since ice ‘s continually shifting its position, the changing 
situation should be kept under observation and all forms of pressure avoided if possible. 
The windward side of icebergs within pack ice should be avoided because the pack ice 
usually moves with the wind, while the berg does not do so to the same extent, resulting 
in pressure on the windward side and open water to leeward. Because of its poor 
maneuverability in ice, a vessel may even be set down upon the iceberg. 

If a narrow strait or a bay is entered, an alert watch should be maintained, because 
if the wind blows directly into the confined space, drifting ice may be forced down 
upon the vessel. An increase in wind on the windward side of a prominent point, 
grounded iceberg, or land ice tongue extending into the sea may similarly endanger 
a vessel. 

While a ship is in pack ice, it is always in danger of being beset, or so closely sur- 
rounded by ice that steering control is lost. It may then be carried into shallow water 
or heavy ice with dangerous underwater projections. If pressure is exerted against 
the hull, the vessel is said to be nipped. When this occurs, it is in danger of being crushed. 
A ship in the ice is in constant danger of colliding with sharp pieces of ice, and while 
in the ice sharp turns to avoid such collisions may throw the stern against the ice, 
resulting in a bent or broken screw blade or propeller shaft. If a ship cannot free it- 
self by maneuvering, an explosive charge or ice saws may have to be used. Dynamite 
is the explosive usually used. If detonated while the engines are going full astern and 
a strain is taken on an ice anchor (a stockless, single-fluked hook imbedded in the ice), 
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a 2% pound charge placed in a hole cut nearly to the bottom of the ice about 35-40 
feet off the beam may help to free a beset ship. 

Attempts to clear ice jams in navigable channels by use of explosives and with the 
heat generated by thermite charges have met with some success, but the same tactics 
used against icebergs at sea have proven of little value. Icebergs in the southern 
Grand Banks area have disintegrated more rapidly when depth charges have been 
detonated against their underwater portions, but destruction by this method, as well 
as by other types of ordnance attempted, has been resisted by icebergs in higher 
latitudes. 

If an icebreaker is in the vicinity, its instructions should be followed carefully in 
all ice operations. 

Only the basic principles of operating in ice have been given. Before entering 
areas of ice, those responsible for the maneuvering of a ship should become well ac- 
quainted with the experience of others who have operated in ice, especially those who 
have been in the same area. Some of this information is to be found in various volumes 
of sailing directions, particularly those for Antarctica (H.O. Pub. No. 138), and ad- 
ditional information is available at the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office and the Arctic 
and Cold Weather Coordinating Committee of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

3615. Ice observing and forecasting.—Advance knowledge of ice conditions to 
be encountered is valuable in both planning and operational phases of any program to 
be conducted in high latitudes. Through the cooperation of observers aboard ship, 
in the air, and on land, the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office collects and analyzes ice 
data in the arctic, and distributes ice information in the form of ice bulletins as part of 
regularly scheduled broadcasts. 

For this program to be fully effective, it is essential that all vessels and air units 
operating in ice areas cooperate by submitting reports. To assist in this program, and 
to provide uniformity in reporting procedure, the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office has 
published an observer’s manual, H.O. Pub. No. 606-d, Jce Observations; H.O. Pub. 
No. 609, A Functional Glossary of Ice Terminology; and convenient ice log forms for 
recording the observations. When filled in, the log sheets are mailed to the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C., and certain reports are sent by radio. 
The mariner who regularly sends complete reports can contribute to an increase in 
knowledge of ice conditions and to the accuracy and completeness of ice bulletins. 

In addition to its ice bulletins, the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office is developing 
techniques for forecasting ice growth and thickness, movement and concentration, and 
melting and break-up. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
WEATHER OBSERVATIONS 


3701. Introduction.—Weather forecasts are generally based upon information 
acquired by observations made at a large number of stations. Ashore, these stations 
are located so as to provide adequate coverage of the area of interest. Most ob- 
servations at sea are made by mariners, wherever they happen to be. Since the number 
of observations at sea is small compared to the number ashore, marine observations 
are of importance in areas where little or no information is available from other sources. 
Results of these observations are recorded in the deck log (art. 3726), or other appro- 
priate form. Data recorded by designated vessels are sent by radio to centers ashore, 
where they are plotted, along with other observations, to provide data for drawing 
synoptic charts (art. 3827). These charts are used to make forecasts. Complete 
weather information gathered at sea is mailed to the appropriate meteorological serv- 
ices for use in the preparation of weather atlases and in marine climatological studies. 

The analysis of the weather map can be no better than the weather reports used 
for making the map. A knowledge of weather elements and the instruments used to 
measure them is therefore of importance to the mariner who hopes to benefit from 
weather forecasts. 

Instruments of various types have been developed to aid in making weather ob- 
servations. Some have been in use for many years, while others have been developed 
only recently. Electronic devices have aided materially, but the full impact of elec- 
tronics upon meteorology has not yet been felt. Several new types of electronic weather 
instruments are in various stages of development. 

3702. Atmospheric pressure measurement.—The sea of air surrounding the earth 
exerts a pressure of about 14.7 pounds per square inch on the surface of the earth. This 
atmospheric pressure, sometimes called barometric pressure, varies from place to 
place, and at the same place it varies with time. 

Atmospheric pressure is one of the basic elements of a meteorological observation. 
When the pressure at each station is plotted on a synoptic chart, lines of equal at- 
mospheric pressure, called isobars, are drawn to indicate the areas of high and low 
pressure and their centers. These are useful in making weather predictions, because 
certain types of weather are characteristic of each type area, and often the wind 
patterns over large areas are deduced from the isobars. 

Atmospheric pressure is measured by means of a barometer. A mercurial barom- 
eter does this by balancing the weight of a column of air against that of a column of 
mercury. The aneroid barometer has a partly-evacuated, thin-metal cell which is 
compressed by atmospheric pressure, the amount of the compression being related to 
the pressure. 

Early mercurial barometers were calibrated to indicate the height, usually in inches . 
or millimeters, of the column of mercury needed to balance the column of air above the 
point of measurement. While the units inches of mercury and millimeters of mercury 
are still widely used, many modern barometers are calibrated to indicate the centimeter- 
gram-second unit of pressure, the millibar, which is equal to 1,000 dynes per square 
centimeter. A dyne is the force required to accelerate a mass of one gram at the 
rate of one centimeter per second per second. A reading in any of the three units 
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of measurement can be converted to the equivalent 
reading in either of the other units by means of table 
14, or the conversion factors given in appendix D. 

3703. The mercurial barometer was invented by 
Evangelista Torricelli in 1643. In its simplest form 
it consists of a glass tube a little more than 30 inches 
in length and of uniform internal diameter; one 
end being closed, the tube is filled with mercury, and 
inverted into a cup of mercury. The mercury in the 
tube falls until the column is just supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the open cup, leaving a 
vacuum at the upper end of the tube. The height of 
the column indicates atmospheric pressure, greater 
pressures supporting higher columns of mercury. A 
shipboard type is shown in figure 3703. 

The mercurial barometer is subject to rapid vari- 
ations in height, called pumping, due to pitch and 
roll of the vessel and temporary changes in atmos- 
pheric pressure in the vicinity of the barometer. 
Because of this, the care required in the reading of 
the instrument, its bulkiness, and its vulnerability to 
physical damage, the mercurial barometer has been 
largely replaced at sea by the aneroid barometer. 

3704. The aneroid barometer (fig. 3704) meas- 
ures atmospheric pressure by means of the force 
exerted by the pressure on a partly-evacuated, thin- 
metal element called a sylphon cell. A spring is uti- 
lized, either internally or externally, to partly coun- 
teract the tendency of the atmospheric pressure to 
Hiivke BIGdsk whipbeaca- tee crush the cell. Atmospheric pressure is indicated 

mercurial barometer. directly by a scale and a pointer connected to the 

cell by a combination of levers. The linkage pro- 

vides considerable magnification of the slight motion of the cell, to permit readings 
to higher precision than could be obtained without it. 

An aneroid barometer should be mounted permanently. Prior to installation, the 
barometer should be carefully set to station pressure (art. 3706). An adjustment 
screw is provided for this purpose. The error in the reading of the instrument is 
determined by comparsion with a mercurial barometer or a standard precision aneroid — 
barometer. If a qualified meteorologist is not available to make this adjustment, it is 
good practice to remove only one-half the apparent error. The case should then be 
tapped gently to assist the linkage to adjust itself, and the process repeated. If the 
remaining error is not more than half a millibar (0.015 inch), no attempt should be 
made to remove it by further adjustment. Instead, a correction should be applied to 
the readings. The accuracy of this correction should be checked from time to time. 

, A precision aneroid barometer used at weather stations ashore, and for comparison 
of shipboard instruments, is constructed and tested to more exacting tolerances than 
the ordinary barometer, and provides readings to greater accuracy. 

3705. The barograph (fig. 3705) is a recording barometer. Basically, it is the 
same as a nonrecording aneroid barometer except that the pointer carries a pen at its 
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Figure 3704.—An aneroid barometer. 
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outer end, and the scale is replaced by a slowly rotating cylinder around which a 
prepared chart is wrapped. A clock mechanism inside the cylinder rotates the cylinder 
so that a continuous line is traced on the chart to indicate the pressure at any time. 

A microbarograph is a precise barograph with greater magnification of deforma- 
tions due to pressure changes, and a correspondingly-expanded chart. Two sylphon 
cells are used, one being mounted over the other in tandem. Minor fluctuations due to 
shocks or vibrations are eliminated by damping. Since oil-filled dashpots are used for 
this purpose, the instrument should not be inverted unless it is known that they are dry. 

The barograph is usually mounted on a shelf or desk in a room open to the atmos- 
phere, and in a location which minimizes the effect of the ship’s vibration. Shock- 
absorbing material such as sponge rubber is placed under the instrument to minimize 
the transmission of shocks. 

The pen should be checked and the inkwell filled each time the chart is changed, 
every week in the case of the barograph, and each four days in the case of the micro- 
barograph. The dashpots of the microbarograph should be kept filled with dashpot 
oil to within three-eighths inch of the top. 

Both instruments require checking from time to time to insure correct indication 
of pressure. The position of the pen is adjusted by a small knob provided for this 
purpose. The adjustment should be made in stages, eliminating half the apparent 
error, tapping the case to insure linkage adjustment to the new setting, and then 
repeating the process. 

3706. Adjustment of barometer readings.—Atmospheric pressure as indicated by 
a barometer or barograph may be subject to several errors, as follows: 

Instrument error. Any inaccuracy due to imperfection or incorrect adjustment 
of the instrument can be determined by comparison with a standard instrument. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau provides a comparison service. In certain ports a repre- 
sentative brings a standard barometer on board ships which participate in the 
cooperative observation program of that Bureau. If a barometer is taken to the 
Weather Bureau, comparison can be made there. The correct sea-level pressure can 
be obtained by telephone. The shipboard barometer should be corrected for height, 
as explained below, before comparison with this telephoned value. If there is reason 
to believe that the barometer is in error, it should be compared with a standard, and 
if an error is found, the barometer should be adjusted to the correct reading, or a 
correction applied to all readings. 

Height error. Since atmospheric pressure is caused by the weight of air above 
the place, the pressure decreases as height increases. The correct value at the barometer 
is called station pressure. Isobars adequately reflect wind conditions and geographic 
distribution of pressure only when they are drawn for pressure at constant height (or 
the varying height at which a constant pressure exists). On synoptic charts it is 
customary to show the equivalent pressure at sea level, called sea level pressure. This 
is found by applying a correction to station pressure. The correction, given in table 
11, depends upon the height of the barometer and the average temperature of the air 
between this height and the surface. The outside air temperature taken aboard ship is 
sufficiently accurate for this purpose. This is an important correction which should be 
applied to all readings of any type barometer. 

Gravity error. Mercurial barometers are calibrated for standard sea-level gravity 
at latitude 45°32’40”. If the gravity differs from this amount, an error is introduced. 
The correction to be applied to readings at various latitudes is given in table 12. This 
correction does not apply to readings of an aneroid barometer. Gravity also changes with 
height above sea level, but the effect is negligible for the first few hundred feet, and 
so is not needed for readings taken aboard ship. 
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Temperature error. Barometers are calibrated at a standard temperature of 32°F. 
The liquid of a mercurial barometer expands as the temperature of the mercury rises, 
and contracts as it decreases. The correction to adjust the reading of the instrument 
to the true value is given in table 13. This correction is to be applied to readings of 
mercurial barometers only. Modern aneroid barometers are compensated for tempera- 
ture changes by the use of different metals having unequal coefficients of linear 
expansion. 

3707. Determination of height by barometer.—Since atmospheric pressure is re- 
lated to height, a barometer can be used to determine height. This is the principle 
of the barometric altimeter commonly used in aircraft. 

Ordinary barometers can be used for determination of height difference, a problem 
which often arises in surveying. Simultaneous pressure and temperature readings 
should be made at both places (heights), if practicable. If this cannot be done, and 
more than a few minutes will elapse between readings, better values can be obtained 
by making a reading at the first height, then at the second, and then returning and 
making another reading at the first station, with approximately equal time intervals 
between readings. The average of the two readings at the first station is used. All 
appropriate corrections should be applied except that for height. If P,; and P, are the 
atmospheric pressures at the two heights, the difference in height can pe computed 
by Babinet’s formula: 

P, ~P2 
Pi+P, 


Diff. in height=C X 


If T, and T, are the air temperatures at the two places in degrees Fahrenheit, and 
difference in height is in feet, 
C=52,494 ( Peat bode) 


900 


If temperature is in degrees Celsius (centigrade), and difference in height is in meters, 


: 2(Ti+Ts)] 


C=16,000 E — 


For differences of not more than a few hundred feet, approximate results can be 
obtained by dividing the pressure difference in inches by 0.0011 inch, to obtain the 
answer in feet. This is almost the same as multiplying the pressure difference in 
hundredths of an inch by nine. For large differences, Babinet’s formula is not strictly 
accurate, although the results should meet most requirements. 

3708. Wind measurement consists of determination of the direction from which 
the wind is blowing, and the speed of the wind. Wind direction is measured by a 
wind vane, and wind speed by an anemometer. 

A wind vane consists of a device pivoted on a vertical shaft, with more surface 
area on one side of the pivot than on che other, so that the wind exerts more force on 
one side, causing the smaller end to point into the wind. An indicator may be con- 
nected to the shaft to provide continuous measurement of wind direction. 

In its simplest form, an anemometer consists of a number of cups mounted on 
short horizontal arms attached to a longer vertical shaft which rotates as the wind 
blows against the cups. The speed at which the shaft rotates is directly proportional 
to the wind speed. The number of rotations may be indicated by a counter or by 
marks on a revolving drum, or the speed may be indicated directly by a device similar 
to an automobile speedometer. Still another method is to connect a buzzer or flashing 
light so calibrated that the number of signals per unit time is the speed in knots or 
miles per hour. 
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The standard anemometer used aboard ship has three cups. Some anemometers 
have four cups, and certain naval vessels use a type called the bridled cup anemometer, 
which has a large number of cups mounted on a shaft which does not rotate freely. 
An anemometer which uses a propeller as the rotor to measure wind speed, and a 
streamlined, tail-type vane to indicate direction is being installed on some ships. Sim- 
ilar equipment is used ashore, customarily mounted on a guyed mast 13 feet high. 
Wind direction is transmitted to an indicator or recorder by a synchronous motor, 
while wind speed is transmitted as a voltage generated by a direct-current magneto 
driven by the propeller. A synchro system is connected to some wind-measuring 
equipment to provide remote indication of the velocity (both direction and speed). 
Lightweight, portable, hand-held instruments for measuring and indicating wind speed 
in knots are used on some ships, principally aircraft carriers. 

Several types of wind speed and direction recorders are available. Each instru- 
ment is normally supplied with a description and complete operating instructions. 

If no anemometer is available, wind speed can be estimated by its effect upon the 
sea and objects in its path, as explained in article 3710. 

Measurement of winds aloft is discussed in articles 3717-3722. 

3709. True and apparent wind.—<An observer aboard a vessel proceeding through 
still air experiences an apparent wind which is from dead ahead and has an apparent 
speed equal to the speed of the vessel. Thus, if the actual or true wind is zero and 
the speed of the vessel is ten knots, the apparent wind is from dead ahead at ten knots. 
If the true wind is from dead ahead at 15 knots, and the speed of the vessel is ten knots, 
the apparent wind is 15+10=25 knots from dead ahead. If the vessel makes a 180° 
turn, the apparent wind is 15—10=5 knots from dead astern. 

In any case, the apparent wind is the vector sum (art. O18) of the true wind and 
the reciprocal of the vessel’s course and speed vector. Since wind vanes and anemom- 
eters measure apparent wind, the usual problem aboard a vessel equipped with an 
anemometer is to convert this to true wind. There are several ways of doing this. 
Perhaps the simplest is by the graphical solution illustrated in the following example: 

Example 1.—A ship is proceeding on course 150° at a speed of 17 knots. The 
apparent wind is from 40° off the starboard bow, speed 15 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind. 

Solution (fig. 3709a).—Starting at the center of a maneuvering board (art. 1212) 
or other suitable form, draw a line in the relative direction from which the apparent 
wind is blowing. Locate point 1 on this line, at a distance from the center equal to 
the speed of the apparent wind (2:1 scale is used in figure 3709a). From point 1, 
draw a line vertically downward. Locate point 2 on this line at a distance from point 
1 equal to the speed of the vessel in knots, to the same scale as the first line. The 
relative direction of the true wind is from point 2 (120°) toward the center, and the 
speed of the true wind is the distance of point 2 from the center, to the same scale 
used previously (11 kn.). The true direction of the wind is the relative direction plus 
the true heading, or 120°+ 150°=270°. 

Answers.—True wind from 120° relative, 270° true, at 11 knots. 

A quick solution can be made without an actual plot, in the following manner: 
On a maneuvering board (H.O. 2665a), label the circles 5, 10, 15, 20, etc., from the 
center, and draw vertical lines tangent to these circles. Cut out the 5:1 scale and 
discard that part having graduations greater than the maximum speed of the vessel. 
Keep this equipment for all solutions. (For durability, the two parts can be mounted 
on cardboard or other suitable material.) To find true wind, spot in point 1 by eye. 
Place the zero of the 5:1 scale on this point and align the scale (inverted) by means of 
the vertical lines. Locate point 2 at the speed of the vessel as indicated on the 5:1 
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Fiaure 3709a.—Finding true wind by maneuvering board. 


scale. It is always vertically below point 1. Read the relative direction and the speed 
of the true wind, using eye interpolation if needed. The U. S. Weather Bureau dis- 
tributes a form, No. 1209, based upon this principle. Solution by means of this 
form is illustrated in the following example: 

Example 2—A ship is proceeding on course 160° at a speed of 20 knots. The 
apparent wind is from 60° off the port bow, speed 15 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
Weather Bureau form 1209. 

Solution (fig. 3709b).—Place the ship’s speed scale on the form, parallel to the 
vertical lines, and with zero knots at point 1, at the intersection of the 60° port radial 
line (upper figures) and the 15-knot speed circle. At point 2, at the 20-knot point on 
the ship’s speed card, read off the relative direction of the true wind by means of the 
radial line (226°, lower figures) and the speed of the true wind by means of the speed 
circles (18 kn.). The true direction is 226°+ 160°=386°=026°. 

Answers.—True wind from 226° relative, 026° true, at 18 knots. 
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Such problems can be solved by the use of true directions and a regular vector 
solution, but the use of relative directions simplifies the plot because that component 
of the apparent wind due to the vessel’s motion is always parallel (but reversed) to 
the vessel’s motion, and the apparent wind is always forward of the true wind. 

A tabular solution based upon the same principle can be made by means of table 
10. The entering values for this table are the apparent wind speed in units of ship’s 
speed, and the difference between the heading and the apparent wind direction. The 
values taken from the table are the relative direction (right or left) of the true wind, 
and the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. If a vessel is proceeding at 12 
knots, six knots constitutes one-half (0.5) unit, 12 knots one unit, 18 knots 1.5 units, 24 
knots two units, etc. 

Example 3.—A ship is proceeding on course 270° at a speed of ten knots. The 
apparent wind is from 10° off the port bow, speed 30 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
table 10. 


Solution.—The apparent wind speed is “= 3.0 ship’s speed units. Enter table 


10 with 3.0 and 10° and find the relative direction of the true wind to be 15° off the 
port bow (345° relative), and the speed to be 2.02 times the ship’s speed, or 2.02 X10=20 
knots, approximately. The true direction is 345°+270°=255°. 

Answers.—True wind from 345° relative, 255° true, at 20 knots. 

By variations of this problem, one can find the apparent wind from the true wind, 
the course or speed required to produce an apparent wind from a given direction or 
speed, or the course and speed to produce an apparent wind of a given speed from a 
given direction. Such problems arise in aircraft carrier operations. 

Wind speed determined by appearance of the sea (art. 3710) is the speed of the true 
wind. The sea also provides an indication of the direction of the true wind, because 
waves move in the same direction as the generating wind, not being deflected by earth 
rotation (art. 3302). If a wind vane is used, the direction of the apparent wind thus 
determined can be used with the speed of the true wind to determine the direction 
of the true wind by vector diagram. If a maneuvering board or Weather Bureau 
form 1209 method is used, a line of indefinite length is drawn in the relative direction 
from which the apparent wind blows, and the speed circle of the true wind is drawn. 
The vessel speed vector is then located by trial and error so that it is parallel to the 
center line and fits exactly between the apparent wind line and the true wind circle. 
If the true wind speed is less than the speed of the vessel, two solutions are possible. If 
solution is by table 10, the true speed, in units of ship’s speed, is found in the column 
for the direction of the apparent wind. The number to the left 1s the relative direction 
of the true wind. The number on the same line in the side columns is the speed of 
the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed. Again, two solutions are possible if true 
wind speed is less than ship’s speed. 

3710. Wind and the sea.—The action of the wind in creating ocean currents and 
waves is discussed in chapters XXXII and X XXIII, respectively. There is a relation- 
ship between the speed of the wind and the state of the sea in the immediate 
vicinity of the wind. This is useful in predicting the sea conditions to be anticipated 
when future wind speed forecasts are available. It can also be used to estimate the 
speed of the wind, which may be desirable when an anemometer is not available. 
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Wind speeds are usually grouped in accordance with the Beaufort scale named after 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, who devised it in 1806. As adopted in 1838, Beaufort 
numbers ranged from 0, calm, to 12, hurricane. They have now been extended to 
17. The Beaufort scale, with certain other pertinent information, is given in appen- 
dix R. The appearance of the sea at different Beaufort scale numbers from 0 through 
12 is shown in figures 3710a through 3710m. 
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FicureE 3710c.—Beaufort scale 2. FiGuRE 3710d.—Beaufort scale 3. 
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Ficure 3710g.—Beaufort scale 6. Ficurer 3710h.—Beaufort scale 7. 
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FicureE 3710i.—Beaufort scale 8. 
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FicurE 3710k.—Beaufort scale 10. 
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Figure 3710m.—Beaufort scale 12. 


3711. Temperature is the intensity or degree of heat. It is measured in degrees. 
Several different temperature scales are in use. 

On the Fahrenheit (F) scale commonly used in the United States and other 
English-speaking countries, pure water freezes at 32° and boils at 212°. 

On the Celsius (C) scale commonly used with the metric system, the freezing 
point of pure water is 0° and the boiling point is 100°. This scale has been known by 
various names in different countries. In the United States it was formerly called the 
centigrade scale. The Ninth General Conference of Weights and Measures, held in 
France in 1948, adopted the name Celsius to be consistent with the naming of other 
temperature scales after their inventors, and to avoid the use of different names in 
different countries. On the original Celsius scale, invented in 1742 by a Swedish 
astronomer named Anders Celsius, the numbering was the reverse of the modern scale, 
0° representing the boiling point of water, and 100° its freezing point. 

Réaumur temperature is based upon a scale in which water freezes at 0° and boils 
at 80°. 

Absolute zero is considered to be the lowest possible temperature, at which there 
is no molecular motion and a body has no heat. For some purposes, it is convenient to 
express temperature by a scale at which 0° is absolute zero. This is called absolute 
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temperature. If Fahrenheit degrees are used, it may be called Rankine (R) temperature; 
and if Celsius, Kelvin (K) temperature. The Kelvin scale is more widely used than 
the Rankine. Absolute zero is at (—)459°69 F or (—)273°16C. 

Temperature by one scale can be converted to that at another by means of the 
relationship that exists between the scales. Thus, 


5 
=9(F—32) 
and 


F=2C-+32. 


A temperature of (—)40° is the same by either the Celsius or Fahrenheit scale. Similar 
formulas can be made for conversion of other temperature scale readings. Table 15 
gives the equivalent values of Fahrenheit, Celsius, and Kelvin temperatures. 

The intensity or degree of heat (temperature) should not be confused with the 
amount of heat. If the temperature of air or some other substance is to be increased 
(the substance made hotter) by a given number of degrees, the amount of heat that 
must be added is dependent upon the amount of the substance to be heated. Also, 
equal amounts of different substances require the addition of unequal amounts of heat 
to effect equal increase in temperature because of their difference of specific heat 
(art. 3012). Units used for measurement of amount of heat are the British thermal 
unit (BTU), the amount of heat needed to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit; and the calorie, the amount of heat needed to raise the tem- 
perature of one gram of water one degree Celsius. 

3712. Temperature measurement is made by means of a thermometer. Most 
thermometers are based upon the principle that materials expand with increase of tem- 
perature, and contract as temperature decreases. In its most usual form (fig. 3712a) 
a thermometer consists of a bulb filled with mercury and connected to a tube of very 
small cross-sectional area. The mercury only partly fills the tube. In the remainder 
is € vacuum created during construction of the instrument. The air is driven out by 
boiling the mercury, and the top of the tube is then sealed by a flame. As the mercury 
expands or contracts with changing temperature, the length of the mercury column in 
the tube changes. Temperature is indicated by the position of the top of the column 
of mercury with respect to a scale etched on the glass tube or placed on the thermom- 
eter support. 

A maximum thermometer has a constriction in the tube, near the bulb. As tem- 
perature increases, the expanding mercury is forced past the constriction, but will not 
return as temperature decreases. Thus, it indicates the highest temperature which 
has occurred since the last setting. This principle is utilized in clinical thermometers, 
used for measuring body temperature. The mercury can be forced back into the bulb 
by centrifugal force applied by swinging the arm rapidly. Meteorologists have a 
device called a ‘‘Townsend support’ for accomplishing this with less effort and less 
possibility of breakage. 

A minimum thermometer (fig. 3712b) uses alcohol instead of mercury. The 
upper part of the tube contains air under slight pressure, to prevent evaporation of 
the alcohol with resultant “breaks” in the column as the alcohol later condenses. The 
thermometer contains an index which is so constructed as to allow alcohol to flow past 
it up the tube with rising temperatures, but which moves downward in the tube if the 
temperature falls below it, being drawn down by the effect of surface tension exerted 
by the bottom of the meniscus (curved upper surface) of the column of alcohol as it 
reaches the index. Due to this effect, the index remains at the lowest temperature 
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FiacureE 3712b.—A minimum thermometer. 
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which has occurred since the last setting. Setting is accomplished by tilting the ther- 
mometer until the bulb is uppermost, when the index returns to the current tempera- 
ture. The thermometer is normally maintained at an angle of about 5° to the hori- 
zontal, with the bulb at the lower end. A Townsend support is used for this purpose. 

Temperature can be measured by means of a thermograph (fig. 3712c), which 
is a recording thermometer. In its outward appearance this instrument is similar to a 
barograph (fig. 3705). The pen arm is connected, through a linkage, to the ther- 
mometric element, which usually consists of a metal tube shaped in the form of an 
arc and containing alcohol. As the alcohol expands with temperature increase, it 
tends to straighten the tube; and as the temperature decreases, the contracting alcohol 
permits the tube to resume its curved shape. The linkage magnifies these variations 
and transmits them to the pen, which records the temperature on a chart placed around 
a clock-driven, revolving cylinder. 

The freezing point of mercury is about (—)38°F. Various substances are used 
to measure lower temperatures, the most common being some form of alcohol, which 
has a freezing point well below (—)100°F. For even lower temperatures, below those 
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ever recorded in the atmosphere, gas may be used instead of a liquid. Thermometers 
based upon other principles, such as unequal expansion of dissimilar metals, melting 
point of a substance, color, etc., are sometimes used, particularly for temperatures 
considerably higher or much lower than those occurring in the atmosphere. 

Temperature measuring equipment should be placed in a shelter which protects 
it from mechanical damage and direct rays of thesun. The shelter should have louvered 
sides to permit free access of air. Aboard ship, the shelter should be placed in an 
exposed position as far as practicable from metal bulkheads. On vessels where shelters 
are not available, the temperature measurement should be made in shade at an exposed 
position on the windward side. 

Sea water temperature is normally measured at the condenser intake. Although 
this is not a true measure of surface water temperature, the error is generally small. 
Measurement should be made near the entrance of the intake. 

If the temperature of the water at the surface is desired, a sample should be ob- 
tained by bucket, preferably a canvas bucket, from a forward position well clear of any 
discharge lines. The sample should be taken immediately to a place where it is shel- 
tered from wind and sun. The water should then be stirred with the thermometer, 
keeping the bulb submerged, until an essentially constant reading is obtained. 

3713. Humidity is the condition of the atmosphere with reference to its water 
vapor content. Absolute humidity is a measure of the mass of vapor per unit volume 
of air. Relative humidity is the ratio (stated as a percentage) of the existing vapor 
pressure to the vapor pressure corresponding to saturation at the prevailing tempera- 
ture and atmospheric pressure. This is very nearly the ratio of the amount of water 
vapor present to the amount that the air could hold at the same temperature and 
pressure if it were saturated. 

As air cools, its capacity for holding water vapor decreases. Therefore, as air 
temperature decreases, the relative humidity increases. At some point, saturation 
tokes place, and any further cooling results in condensation of some of the moisture. 
The temperature at which this occurs is called the dew point, and the moisture deposited 
upon natural objects is called dew if it forms in the liquid state, or frost if it forms in 
the frozen state. 

The same process causes moisture to form on the outside of a container of cold 
liquid, the liquid cooling the air in the immediate vicinity of the container until it 
reaches the dew point. When moisture is deposited on man-made objects, it is usually 
called sweat. It occurs whenever the temperature of a surface is lower than the dew 
point of the air in contact with it. It is of particular concern to the mariner because 
of its effect upon his instruments, and possible damage to his ship or its cargo. Lenses 
of optical instruments may sweat, usually with such small droplets that the surface 
has a ‘frosted’? appearance. When this occurs, the instrument is said to ‘fog’ or 
“fog up,’ and is useless until the moisture is removed. Damage is often caused by 
corrosion or direct water damage when pipes sweat and drip, or when the inside of the 
shell plates of a vessel sweat. Cargo may sweat if it is cooler than the dew point of 
the air. One of the principal problems of preserving ships of the reserve fleet is the 
protection against moisture. An important step is the draining of all water, sealing 
of compartments, and drying of the air. 

Clouds and fog form by “‘sweating” of minute particles of dust, salt, etc., in the air. 
Each particle forms a nucleus around which a droplet of water forms. If air is completely 
free from solid particles on which water vapor may condense, the extra moisture remains 
in the vapor state, and the air is said to be supersaturated. 

Relative humidity and dew point are measured by means of a hygrometer. The 
most common type, called a psychrometer, consists of two thermometers mounted 
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Figure 3713.—A sling psychrometer. 


together on a single strip of materia], as shown in figure 3713. One of the thermometers 
is mounted a little lower than the other, and has its bulb covered with muslin. When 
the muslin covering is thoroughly moistened and the thermometer well ventilated, 
evaporation cools the bulb of the thermometer, causing it to indicate a lower reading 
than the other. A sling psychrometer, illustrated in figure 3713, is ventilated by 
whirling the thermometers. Some psychrometers use a fan. Dry-bulb temperature 
is indicated by the uncovered dry-bulb thermometer, and wet-bulb temperature is 
indicated by the muslin-covered wet-bulb thermometer. The difference between 
these two temperatures, and the dry-bulb temperature, are used to enter psychrometric 
tables to find the relative humidity (tab. 16) and dew point (tab. 17). If the wet- 
bulb temperature is above freezing, reasonably accurate results can be obtained by a 
psychrometer consisting of wet- and dry-bulb thermometers mounted so that air can 
circulate freely around them without special ventilation. This type of installation 
is common aboard ship. 

E'xample.—The dry-bulb temperature is 65°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 
61°F. 

Required.—(1) Relative humidity, (2) dew point. 

Solution.—The difference between readings is 4°. Entering table 16 with this 
value and a dry-bulb temperature of 65°, the relative humidity is found to be 80 
percent. From table 17 the dew point is found to be 58°. 

Answers.—(1) Relative humidity 80 percent, (2) dew point 58°. 

A recording hygrometer, called a hygrograph, provides a continuous record of rela- 
tive humidity. In outward appearance this instrument is similar to a barograph (fig. 
3705) and a thermograph (fig. 3712c), using the same clock movement and chart 
cylinder. The measuring element, however, generally consists of a number of strands 
of human hair separated into groups kept apart by a spreader device. The hairs are 
kept taut by a counterbalance. As the relative humidity rises, the hairs increase in 
length, and as the relative humidity falls, they decrease in length. A linkage magnifies 
these changes and transmits them to a pen which records the relative humidity on a 
chart placed around the clock-driven, revolving cylinder. The hygrograph is a con- 
venient device, but lacks accuracy, lags considerably behind changes in relative humid- 
ity, and is not reliable at low temperatures. It requires frequent calibration. 

A hygrothermograph combines the features of both the hygrograph and the thermo- 
graph, providing a continuous record of both relative humidity and air temperature 
for seven days on a single chart. It has the same limitations as the hygrograph and 
the thermograph and its indications should be checked daily by psychrometer and 
thermometer. 

3714. Clouds are visible assemblages of numerous tiny droplets of water, or ice 
crystals, formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the bases of the assem- 
blages above the surface of the earth. Fog is a similar assemblage in contact with the 
surface of the earth. 
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The shape, size, height, thickness, and nature of a cloud depend upon the conditions 
under which itis formed. Therefore, clouds are indicators of various processes occurring 
in the atmosphere. The ability to recognize different types and a knowledge of the 
conditions associated with them are useful in predicting future weather. 

Although the variety of clouds is virtually endless, they may be classified according 
to general type. Clouds are grouped generally into four ‘‘families” according to some 
common characteristic. High clouds are those having a mean lower level above 20,000 
feet. They are composed principally of ice crystals. Middle clouds have a mean level 
between 6,500 and 20,000 feet.. They are composed largely of water droplets, although 
the higher ones have a tendency toward ice particles. Low clouds have a mean upper 
level of less than 6,500 feet. These clouds are composed entirely of water droplets. 
Clouds with vertical development are a distinctive group formed by rising air which is 
cooled as it reaches greater heights. When it reaches the height of the dew point, 
Some of its water vapor condenses. Therefore, the bottoms of such clouds are 
usually flat. Clouds with vertical development may begin at almost any level, but 
generally within the low cloud range. They may extend to great heights, well above 
the lower limit of high clouds. They form as water droplets, but toward the top 
they may freeze. 

Within these four families are ten principal cloud types. The names of these are 
composed of various combinations and forms of the following basic words, all from 
Latin: 

Cirrus, meaning “‘curl.”’ 

Cumulus, meaning “‘heap.”’ 

Stratus, meaning “‘layer.”’ 

Alto, meaning ‘‘high.”’ 

Nimbus, meaning “rain.”’ 

The first three are the basic cloud types. Individual cloud types recognize certain 
characteristics, variations, or combinations of these. The ten principal cloud types are: 

High clouds. Cirrus (Ci) are detached high clouds of delicate and fibrous appear- 
ance, without shading, generally white in color, and often of a silky appearance (figs. 
3714a and 3714d). Their fibrous and feathery appearance is due to the fact that they 
are composed entirely of ice crystals. Cirrus appear in varied forms such as isolated 
tufts; long, thin lines across the sky; branching, feather-like plumes; curved wisps which 
may end in tufts, etc. These clouds may be arranged in parallel bands which cross the 
sky in great circles and appear to converge toward a point on the horizon. This may 
indicate, in a general way, the direction of a low pressure area. Cirrus may be brilliantly 
colored at sunrise and sunset. Because of their height, they become illuminated be- 
fore other clouds in the morning, and remain lighted after others at sunset. Cirrus 
are generally associated with fair weather, but if they are followed by lower and thicker 
clouds, they are often the forerunner of rain or snow. 

Cirrocumulus (Cc) are high clouds composed of small white flakes or scales, or of 
very small globular masses, usually without shadows and arranged in groups or lines, 
or more often in ripples resembling those of sand on the seashore (fig. 3714b). One 
form of cirrocumulus is popularly known as ‘‘mackerel sky” because the pattern re- 
sembles the scales on the back of a mackerel. Like cirrus, cirrocumulus are composed 
of ice crystals and are generally associated with fair weather, but may precede a storm 
if they thicken and lower. They may turn gray and appear hard before thickening. 

Cirrostratus (Cs) are thin, whitish, high clouds (fig. 3714c) sometimes covering the 
sky completely and giving it a milky appearance and at other times presenting, more 
or less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. The thin veil is not sufficiently dense 
to blur the outline of sun or moon. However, the ice crystals of which the cloud is 
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FiGurE 3714c.—Cirrostratus. FicureE 3714d.—Cirrus and cirrostratus. 


composed refract the light passing through in such a way that halos (art. 3819) may 
form with the sun or moon at the center. Figure 3714d shows cirrus thickening and 
changing into cirrostratus. In this form it is popularly known as ‘‘mares’ tails.’’ If it 
continues to thicken and lower, the ice crystals melting to form water droplets, the 
cloud formation is known as altostratus. When this occurs, rain may normally be 
expected within 24 hours. The more brushlike the cirrus when the sky appears as in 
figure 3714d, the stronger the wind at the level of the cloud. 

Middle clouds. Altocumulus (Ac) are middle clouds consisting of a layer of large, 
ball-like masses that tend to merge together. The balls or patches may vary in thick- 
ness and color from dazzling white to dark gray, but they are more or less regularly 
arranged. They may appear as distinct patches (fig. 3714e) similar to cirrocumulus 
(fig. 3714b) but can be distinguished by the fact that individual patches are generally 
larger, and show distinct shadows in some places. They are often mistaken for 
stratocumulus (fig. 3714i). If this form thickens and lowers, it may produce thundery 
weather and showers, but it does not bring prolonged bad weather. Sometimes the 
patches merge to form a series of big rolls that resemble ocean waves, but with streaks 
of blue sky (fig. 3714f). Because of perspective, the rolls appear to run together near 
the horizon. These regular parallel bands differ from cirrocumulus in that they occur 
in larger masses with shadows. These clouds move in the direction of the short dimen- 
sion of the rolls, as do ocean waves. Sometimes altocumulus appear briefly in the form 
shown in figure 3714g, usually before a thunderstorm. They are generally arranged in 
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Ficure 3714e.—Altocumulus in patches. Figure 3714f.—Altocumulus in bands. 
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Ficure 3714g.—Turreted altocumulus. FiGcurE 3714h.—Altostratus. 


a line with a flat horizontal base, giving the impression of turrets on a castle. The 
turreted tops may look like miniature cumulus and possess considerable depth and great 
length. These clouds usually indicate a change to chaotic, thundery skies. 

Altostratus (As) are middle clouds having the appearance of a grayish or bluish, 
fibrous veil or sheet (fig. 3714h). The sun or moon, when seen through these clouds, 
appears as if it were shining through ground glass, with a corona (art. 3820) around it. 
Halos are not formed. If these clouds thicken and lower, or if low, ragged “scud”’ or 
rain clouds (nimbostratus) form below them, continuous rain or snow may be expected 
within a few hours. 

Low clouds. Stratocumulus (Sc) are low clouds composed of soft, gray, roll- 
shaped masses (fig. 37141). They may be shaped in long, parallel rolls similar to altocu- 
mulus (fig. 3714f), moving forward with the wind. The motion is in the direction of 
their short dimension, like ocean waves. These clouds, which vary greatly in altitude, 
are the final product of the characteristic daily change that takes place in cumulus 
clouds. They are usually followed by clear skies during the night. 

Stratus (St) is a low cloud in a uniform layer (fig. 3714j) resembling fog. Often 
the base is not more than 1,000 feet high. A veil of thin stratus gives the sky a hazy 
appearance. Stratus is often quite thick, permitting so little sunlight to penetrate 
that it appears dark to an observer below it. From above, it looks white. Light mist 
may descend from stratus. Strong wind sometimes breaks stratus into shreds called 
“fractostratus.”’ 

Nimbostratus (Ns) is a low, dark, shapeless cloud layer, usually nearly uniform, 
but sometimes with ragged, wet-looking bases. Nimbostratus is the typical rain cloud. 
The precipitation which falls from this cloud is steady or intermittent, but not showery. 

Clouds with vertical development. Cumulus (Cu) are dense clouds with vertical 
development. They have a horizontal base and dome-shaped upper surface, with 
protuberances extending above the dome. Cumulus appear in small patches, and never 
cover the entire sky. When the vertical development is not great, the clouds appear 
in patches resembling tufts of cotton or wool, being popularly called ‘‘woolpack’’ clouds 
(fig. 3714k). The horizontal bases of such clouds may not be noticeable. These are 


FiGure 3714i.—Stratocumulus. FiGurE 3714j.—Stratus. 
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Figure 37141.—Cumulonimbus. 
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Ficure 3714k.—Cumulus. 


called “fair weather’? cumulus because they always accompany good weather. How- 
ever, they may merge with altocumulus, or may grow to cumulonimbus before a thunder- 
storm. Since cumulus are formed by updrafts, they are accompanied by turbulence, 
causing “bumpiness”’ in the air. The extent of turbulence is proportional to the vertical 
extent of the clouds. Cumulus are marked by strong contrasts of light and dark. 

Cumulonimbus (Cb) is a massive cloud with great vertical development, rising in 
mountainous towers to great heights (fig. 37141). The upper part consists of ice crys- 
tals, and often spreads out in the shape of an anvil which may be seen at such distances 
that the base may be below the horizon. Cumulonimbus often produces showers of 
rain, snow, or hail, frequently accompanied by thunder. Because of this, the cloud is 
often popularly called a “thundercloud” or ‘“‘thunderhead.’”’ The base is horizontal, 
but as showers occur it lowers and becomes ragged. 

3715. Cloud height measurement.—At sea, cloud heights are often determined by 
estimate. This is a difficult task, particularly at night. A searchlight may be of some as- 
sistance. Radar operating at the higher frequencies, particularly three-centimeter radar, 
indicates returns from some clouds. Certain models permit measurement of height. 

Ceiling balloons can be used to determine height of low clouds with reasonable 
accuracy. Any type balloon having a known rate of ascent is suitable. The following 
balloons are in use: 

1. A 10-gram spherical balloon with 40 grams of hydrogen or 43 grams of helium. 
Used at Navy and Air Force stations. 

2. A 10-gram spherical balloon with 45 grams of helium. Used at civil stations. 

3. A 30-gram balloon with 125 grams of hydrogen or 139 grams of helium. Used 
at civil and Navy stations. 

4. A 30-gram balloon with 132 grams of hydrogen or 147 grams of helium. Used 
at Air Force stations. 

The ascent of these four balloons, in feet, is 


Minutes 1 2 8 4 
1 480 500 710 720 
2 850 960 1,360 1,380 
3 1,210 1,420 2,010 2,040 
4 1,570 1,880 2,630 2,670 
5 1,930 2,300 3,250 3,300 
6 2,290 2,720 3,840 3,900 
7 2,650 3,140 4,430 4,500 
8 3,010 3,560 5,020 5,100. 


For elapsed times greater than eight minutes, the rate is 360 feet per minute for balloon 
1, 420 feet per minute for balloon 2, 590 feet per minute for balloon 3, and 600 feet 
per minute for balloon 4. 
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Cloud height is determined by measurement of the elapsed time from release of 
the balloon until it disappears in the clouds. Horizontal motion due to wind generally 
has negligible effect upon the rate of ascent. 

The height of the base of clouds formed by vertical development (any form of 
cumulus), if formed in air that has risen from the surface of the earth, can be deter- 
mined by psychrometer, because the height to which the air must rise before condensa- 
tion takes place is proportional to the difference between surface air temperature and 
the dew point. At sea, this difference multiplied by 236 gives the height in feet. That 
is, for every degree difference between surface air temperature and the dew point, the 
air must rise 236 feet before condensation will take place. Thus, if the dry-bulb 
temperature is 80°F, and the wet-bulb temperature is 77°F, the dew point (from 
tab. 17) is 76°F, or four degrees lower than the surface air temperature. The height 
of the cloud base is 4 236=944 feet. 

Ashore, cloud height measurement can be made at night by means of a ceiling 
light projector and clinometer (fig. 3715). The projector throws a beam of light 
vertically upward, casting a spot of light on the clouds. An observer at a known dis- 
tance from the projector measures the angle of elevation of the spot of light. This is 
usually done by means of a clinometer, a single hand-held sighting device with a pointer 
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FicurE 3715.—Ceiling light projector ee Sige? for measuring cloud height at 
night. 


which hangs freely and indicates elevation angle on an arc. The height of the cloud 
base is equal to the tangent of the elevation angle times the distance between the 
projector and observer, the curvature of the earth being neglected. Thus, if the ob- 
server is 400 feet from the projector, and the angle of elevation is 73°, the height of 
the base of the clouds is 400 3.2709=1,308 feet. If two ships are in company, an 
approximation of cloud height might be determined in this way, using a searchlight on 
one ship and a clinometer (a sextant can be used if the horizon is distinguishable) on 
the other. For low clouds, this might be performed on a single vessel, mounting the 
searchlight at one end of the vessel, and placing the observer at the other end. Reason- 
ably accurate results might be obtained at sea if the searchlight can be stabilized in the 
vertical. 

Measurements can be made both day and night by means of a ceilometer. This 
device consists of a projector, detector, and recorder to provide a continuous record of 
cloud height above the observing station, both day and night. The ceilometer uses 
a beam of light that is pulse modulated (art. 1016) like radar signals. The projector 
and detector are some distance apart, height being determined by the same principle 
used with the ceiling light projector and clinometer. Either the projector or detector 
continuously scans a 90° arc from the vertical to the horizontal, and back, in line with 
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the other instrument, which remains vertical. When the spot of light is in the line of 
sight of the detector, a photoelectric cell detects it, and actuates the recorder, which 
reads directly in height. The ceilometer is not suitable for use at sea. 

3716. Visibility measurement.—Visibility is the extreme horizontal distance at 
which prominent objects can be seen and identified by the unaided eye. It is usually 
measured directly by the human eye. Ashore, the distances of various buildings, trees, 
lights, and other objects are measured and used as a guide in estimating the visibility. 
At sea, however, such an estimate is difficult to make with accuracy. Other ships 
and the horizon may be of some assistance. 

Visibility is sometimes measured by a transmissometer, a device which measures 
the transparency of the atmosphere by passing a beam of light over a known short 
distance, and comparing it with a reference light. 

3717. Upper air observations.— Upper air information provides the third dimension 
to the weather map. Unfortunately, the equipment necessary to obtain such in- 
formation is quite expensive, and the observations are time consuming. Consequently, 
the network of observing stations is quite sparse compared to that for surface observa- 
tions, particularly over the oceans and in isolated land areas. Where facilities exist, 
upper air observations are made by means of unmanned balloons in conjunction with 
theodolites, radiosondes, radar, and radio direction finders. Observations are 
sometimes made by aircraft. 

3718. Pilot balloons are free balloons released at the surface of the earth and fol- 
lowed by optical means to determine their movement in relation to the point from which 
released. They are of neoprene latex (occasionally of natural rubber latex) a few 
thousandths of an inch thick, and have a nominal weight of either 30 or 100 grams. 
The balloons are inflated with helium or hydrogen to a definite free-lift capacity for 
which ascensional rate tables have been prepared. The neck of each balloon is then 
securely fastened to prevent leakage of the gas, and the balloon is released. A theod- 
olite is trained on the balloon, which is kept in the field of vision of the instrument 
throughout the observation. 

By means of a buzzer signal the observer is warned five seconds prior to the end of 
each minute after release. The cross hairs of the theodolite are then brought to bear 
on the balloon at the end of each minute (also signalled by the buzzer), and the hori- 
zontal and vertical angles are read to the nearest tenth of a degree. These data are 
then plotted on polar coordinate paper similar to a maneuvering board (art. 1212), and 
the wind speed and direction at each selected level (each 1,000-foot level) are determined. 

An observation of winds aloft made in this manner is called a pibal, from pilot 
balloon observation. If the same procedure is used with a sounding balloon (art. 3720), 
the observation is called a rabal, from radio balloon observation. 

3719. The theodolite.—Survey theodolites are discussed in article 4004. The 
instrument by the same name used for pilot balloon observations is constructed on 
the same principle, but with some differences to suit the use for which it is intended. 

The shore-type theodolite used by the meteorologist is essentially a telescope so 
mounted that the horizontal and vertical angles of its axis can be measured. The 
telescope is mounted in a yoke secured to a base plate. The base plate is mounted on a 
tripod or pipe support, with provision for accurate leveling. By means of a 45° prism, 
the line of sight is bent through an angle of 90°. The eyepiece is mounted on the 
horizontal axis of the theodolite. Tangent-screw controls permit adjustment in both 
the horizontal and vertical directions. 

The shipboard type theodolite (fig. 3719) differs considerably from the shore 
type, being mounted on gimbals atop a tripod. A counterbalance is provided to serve 
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Figure 3719.—A shipboard type meteorological theodolite. 
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as a pendulum in maintaining the instrument approximately horizontal. The instru- 
ment is aligned with the longitudinal axis of the craft, so that relative bearings are 
observed. Elevation angles are measured in a manner similar to the measurement of 
altitudes of celestial bodies, an image of the balloon being brought into coincidence 
with the direct view of the horizon. <A bubble artificial horizon is also provided. 

3720. Radiosondes are miniature radio transmitters carried aloft by sounding 
balloons which ascend at the rate of about 1,000 feet per minute, to a height of nearly 
100,000 feet. The transmitter, powered by a compact battery, transmits on a fre- 
quency of 72, 403, or 1,680 megacycles per second. In the United States the 72- 
megacycle instruments have been replaced by 403-megacycle radiosondes. 

As the radiosonde ascends, it transmits a continuous-wave radio signal on its 
assigned frequency. This signal is modulated (art. 1016) by pressure, temperature, 
and relative humidity in turn. 

The transmitted radio signals are received by an antenna and radio receiver at 
the surface. They are fed through an electronic frequency meter, and then recorded. 
By this means a continuous record is made to the height at which the balloon bursts 
or its signals can no longer be received. 

An observation made in this way is called a raob, from radiosonde observation. 

3721. Electronic measurement of winds aloft.—If either a pilot balloon (art. 
3718) or sounding balloon (art. 3720) is fitted with a metal target and tracked by 
radar, height, slant distance, and bearing are available, permitting determination of 
wind speed and direction. Radio direction finder equipment which permits measure- 
ment of both horizontal and vertical directions has been developed and is in use ashore 
for tracking radiosondes. Similar equipment for use aboard ship is under development. 
An observation made by tracking with either radar or radio direction finder is called 
a rawin, from radio winds-aloft observation. A combined raob (art. 3720) and rawin 
is called a rawinsonde. 

3722. Observations by aircraft——Reports from aircraft are helpful in making 
upper air observations. By this means, winds, heights of clouds, visibility, etc., can 
be determined. An aircraft flying over the ocean and equipped with both absolute 
and barometric altimeters can supply valuable information on the height of the pres- 
sure level at which it is flying. Such reports are used in connection with pressure 
pattern navigation (art. 2807). They are also useful in establishing positions of high 
and low pressure centers. 

The Air Weather Service of the U. S. Department of Defense makes regular flights 
to collect weather information. These flights are made along established routes 
over the oceans and in the arctic where adequate coverage is not otherwise avail- 
able. In addition, the U. S. Navy and U. S. Air Force, in cooperation with the 
Weather Bureau, make flights into tropical cyclones (ch. XX-XIX) to collect useful 
information. 

Prior to the advent of the radiosonde (art. 3720), an instrument known as the 
aerograph or aerometeorograph was widely used by most weather services. In effect, 
this instrument is a combination barograph (art. 3705), thermograph (art. 3712), and 
hygrograph (art. 3713). The instrument is attached to an aircraft, and during flight 
it makes a continuous trace of pressure, temperature, and relative humidity on a 
chart or “smoked sheet”’ attached to the drum of a clock-driven cylinder. By means 
of electrical connections to the pens, the pilot of the airplane indicates the time at 
which he enters and leaves phenomena such as haze, fog, clouds, rain, snow, etc. Since 
the heights reached are restricted by the ceiling of the aircraft, they are generally 
less than those attained by radiosondes. The use of the aerograph is now limited 
principally to storm reconnaissance. 
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3723. Storm detection radar.—During World War II, it was found that certain 
radar equipment gave an indication of weather fronts (art. 3812) and precipitation 
areas. It was of particular value near hurricanes and typhoons. Since the close of 
that war a great amount of work has been done in perfecting radar equipment for use 
in weather observation. It has proved of immense value in detecting, tracking, and 
interpreting weather activity out to a distance of as much as 400 miles from the ob- 
serving station. 

3724. Precipitation measurement.—Any type of condensed water vapor that falls 
to the earth’s surface is called precipitation. It may be liquid, freezing, or frozen when 
it arrives at the surface. Measurement of precipitation normally includes only the 
determination of the amount of rain or snow that has fallen in a given period of time. 
For purposes of comparison, snow measurement is obtained by melting the snow to its 
water equivalent. Depth of snow is also measured to determine the amount of 
snowfall. 

The usual type of nonrecording precipitation gage consists of a collector ring, funnel, 
and measuring cylinder set within a receiver. All precipitation falling on the area 
encompassed by the collector ring descends through the funnel into the measuring 
cylinder, where it is measured directly by means of a rod graduated in tenths of an 
inch. Since the cross-sectional area of the measuring cylinder is exactly one-tenth that 
of the collector ring, each 0.1 inch collected is a measure of 0.01 inch of precipitation. 
When precipitation is in the form of snow, the measuring tube is removed, permitting 
the snow to collect in the larger receiver. The receiver is placed in a container of 
warm water until the snow melts. The resulting liquid is then poured into the meas- 
uring tube and measured. 

The most representative measurement of precipitation from snow is obtained by 
removing the collector ring and funnel, and using a slat screen to reduce the effect of 
wind. 

One type of recording rain gage is known as the “‘tipping-bucket rain gage.” The 
rainfall from a funnel-shaped collector is directed into one of two small buckets so 
arranged that when 0.01 inch of rain is collected, the bucket is forced downward, 
causing the other bucket to move into the collecting position. When a bucket is in the 
“down” position, its water runs into the base of the collector, where it can be meas- 
ured later. As each bucket lowers in its turn, it causes a small cam to rotate into 
contact position and close a battery-powered electric circuit. This causes a magnetic 
relay at the recorder to operate a pen arm, which marks the additional 0.01 inch of 
rainfall on a chart secured to a clock-driven drum. 

Another type of recording rain gage, used principally at locations which are not 
continuously attended, employs a weighing device which actuates a pen arm, causing 
it to trace measurements on a chart secured to a clock-driven drum. 

The precipitation gage, whatever its form, should be placed in an exposed position 
as far as practicable from obstructions. Precipitation measurement is not ordinarily 
made aboard ship because the motions of the vessel, and the possibility of collecting 
salt spray, introduce errors into the measurement. 

3725. Automatic weather stations provide regularly-scheduled transmissions of 
meteorological measurements by radio. They are used at isolated and relatively 
inaccessible locations from which weather data are of great importance to the weather 
forecaster. The measurements usually obtained are of wind speed and direction, 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and relative humidity. 

3726. Recording observations.—Aboard ship, weather observations are recorded 
in the deck log. The U.S. Navy deck log has a separate sheet for this purpose (fig. 
3726). Instructions for using this log are given in OPNAV Instruction 3140.37, 
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FIGuRE 3726.— Weather observation sheet of Navy Deck Log. 
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Manual of Synoptic Weather Observations for Ship’s Deck Log. However, the log itself 
is virtually self-explanatory. 

To assist in the preparation of synoptic observations for transmission, Table II 
(which is similar to WB form 1210F, “Log of Ship’s Weather Observations,” for 
merchant ships which participate in the cooperative observation program of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau) is arranged in the correct code form with the five-digit groups sep- 
arated by heavy lines. Two wave groups are given because two separate wave systems 
are sometimes present. The three current-data boxes are given for use with three 
fixes or running fixes during the day. It is anticipated that these will normally be 
during morning and evening twilight and at noon. Thesymbols to use in the “weather” 
column are as follows: 


CLR 
SCT 


Clear or a few clouds 
Scattered clouds—0.1 to 0.5 of sky covered 


BKN Broken clouds—0.6 to 0.9 of sky covered 
OVC Overcast—more than 0.9 of sky covered 
T Thunderstorm 
R_ Rain 
RW _ Rain showers 
L Drizzle 
ZR Freezing rain 
ZL Freezing drizzle 
E Sleet 
F Fog 
GF Shallow fog (ground fog) 
EW Sleet showers 
S Snow 
SW Snow showers 
IC Ice crystals 
A Hail 
IF Ice fog 
H Haze 
K Smoke 
D Dust 
BY Blowing spray 


Problems 


3709a. A ship is proceeding on course 180° at a speed of 22 knots. The apparent 
wind is from 70° off the port bow, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
maneuvering board or Weather Bureau form 1209. 

Answers.—True wind from 231° relative, 051° true, at 24.3 knots. 

3709b. A ship is proceeding on course 050° at a speed of 13.5 knots. The apparent 
wind is from broad on the starboard bow, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
table 10. | 

Answers.—True wind from 086° relative, 136° true, at 14.3 knots. 

3709c. A ship is proceeding on course 020° at a speed of 16 knots. The true wind 
is estimated to be from 110° on the port bow, speed 10 knots. 
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Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the apparent wind 
by maneuvering board or Weather Bureau form 1209. 

Answers.—Apparent wind from 323° relative, 343° true, at 15.6 knots. 

3709d. A ship is proceeding on course 190° at a speed of 14 knots. The true 
wind is estimated to be from broad on the starboard quarter, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the apparent wind 
by table 10. 

Answers.—Apparent wind from 090° relative, 280° true, at 14.0 knots. 

3709e. The true wind has been determined to be from 210°, speed 12 knots. The 
captain of an aircraft carrier desires an apparent wind of 30 knots from 10° on the 
port bow for launching aircraft. 

Required.—The course and speed of the aircraft carrier. 

Answers.—C 235°, S18.6 kn. (The required apparent wind could also be pro- 
duced by C 005°, S 40.5 kn.) 

3709f. A ship is proceeding on course 255° at a speed of 15 knots. The wind 
vane indicates the apparent wind is broad on the starboard beam. From the appear- 
ance of the sea the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 5 (19 
knots). 

Required.—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Use the maneuvering board or Weather Bureau form 1209. 

Answers.—(1) True wind from 142° relative, 037° true; (2) apparent wind speed 
11.6 knots. 

3709g. A ship is proceeding on course 135° at a speed of 18 knots. The wind vane 
indicates the apparent wind is 40° on the starboard bow. From the appearance of 
the sea the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 6 (24.5 knots). 

Required.—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Use table 10. 

Answers.—(1) True wind from 069° relative, 204° true; (2) apparent wind speed 
36 knots. 

3709h. A ship is proceeding on course 330° at a speed of 20 knots. The wind vane 
indicates the apparent wind is 30° on the port bow. From the appearance of the sea 
the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 4 (13.5 knots). 

Required.—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Solve first by maneuvering board or Weather Bureau form 1209 and 
then by table 10. 

Answers.—Graphical solution: (1) true wind from 199° relative, 169° true or 
from 282° relative, 252° true; (2) apparent wind speed 8.5 knots or 26.3 knots. Table 
10 solution: (1) true wind from 197° relative, 167° true or from 283° relative, 253° 
true; (2) apparent wind speed 8.0 knots or 26.0 knots. 

3713. The dry-bulb temperature is 41°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 35°F. 

Required.—(1) Relative humidity, (2) dew point. 

Answers.—(1) Relative humidity 53 percent, (2) dew point 26°. 

3715a. A 30-gram balloon with 139 grams of helium is released, and 10™12° later 
it disappears in the clouds. 

Required.—Height of the base of the clouds. 

Answer.—Height 6,318 feet. 

3715b. The dry-bulb temperature is 72°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 58°F. 

Required.—Height of the base of cumulonimbus clouds formed in air which has 
risen from the surface of the sea. 

Answer.—Height 5,900 feet. 
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3715¢c. An observer 1,000 feet from a ceiling light projector measures the elevation 
angle of the spot of light on the base of the clouds as 68°. 

Required.—Height of the base of the clouds. 

Answer.—Height 2,475 feet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
WEATHER AND WEATHER FORECASTS 


$801. Introduction.— Weather is the state of the earth’s atmosphere with respect 
to temperature, humidity, precipitation, visibility, cloudiness, etc. In contrast, the 
term climate refers to the prevalent or characteristic meteorological conditions of a 
place or region. 

All weather may be traced ultimately to the effect of the sun on the earth, including 
the lower portions of the atmosphere. Most changes in weather involve large-scale, 
approximately horizontal, motion of air. Air in such motion is called wind. This 
motion is produced by differences of atmospheric pressure, which are largely attribut- 
able to differences of temperature. 

The weather is of considerable interest to the mariner. The wind and state of the 
sea affect dead reckoning. Reduced horizontal visibility limits piloting. The state of the 
atmosphere affects electronic navigation and radio communication. If the skies are 
overcast, visual celestial observations are not available; and under certain conditions 
refraction and dip are disturbed. When wind was the primary motive power, knowledge 
of the areas of favorable winds was of great importance. This consideration led Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, more than a century ago, to seek information from ships’ logs to es- 
tablish speed and direction of prevailing winds over the various trade routes of the world. 
The information thus gathered was shown on pilot charts. By means of these charts, 
the mariner could select a suitable route for a favorable passage. Even power vessels 
are affected considerably by wind and sea. Less fuel consumption and a more com- 
fortable passage are to be expected if wind and sea are moderate and favorable. Pilot 
charts are useful in selecting suitable routes. Since longer-range forecasts have become 
possible, some experimental work has been done in routing ocean vessels to take ad- 
vantage of anticipated conditions during passage. 

3802. The atmosphere is a relatively thin shell of air, water vapor, dust, smoke, 
etc., surrounding the earth. The air is a mixture of transparent gases (art. 1410) and, 
like any gas, is elastic and highly compressible. Although extremely light, it has a 
definite weight which can be measured. A cubic foot of air at standard sea-level tem- 
perature and pressure weighs 1.22 ounces, or about 1/817th part of the weight of an 
equal volume of water. Because of this weight, the atmosphere exerts a pressure upon 
the surface of the earth, amounting to about 15 pounds per square inch. 

As altitude increases, less atmosphere extends upward, and pressure decreases. 
With less pressure, the density decreases. More than three-fourths of the air is con- 
centrated within a layer averaging about seven statute miles thick, called the tropo- 
sphere. This is the region of most ‘“weather,’’ as the term is commonly understood. 

The top of the troposphere is marked by a thin transition zone called the tropopause. 
Beyond this lie several other layers having distinctive characteristics, as listed in 
article 1410, and shown in figure 1410. The average height of the tropopause ranges 
from about five miles or less over the poles to about 11 miles over the equator. 

The standard atmosphere is a conventional vertical structure of the atmosphere 
characterized by standard sea level pressure of 29.92 inches of mercury (1013.25 mil- 
libars), sea level temperature of 59°F (15°C), and a uniform decrease of temperature 
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and moisture content of the air with height, the rate of temperature decrease being 
3°6 F (2°C) per thousand feet to 11 kilometers (36,089 feet) and thereafter a constant 
temperature of (—)69°7F (—56°5C). The rate of temperature decrease with height 
in the standard atmosphere is called the standard temperature lapse rate. 

Meteorologists are continually learning more of the characteristics of atmospheric 
processes above the lowest portions of the atmosphere. In recent years, greatly in- 
creased attention has been directed to such features as the jet stream, a meandering 
stream of air which circles the globe at speeds of 100 to more than 250 knots at heights 
of about 20,000 to 40,000 feet. Some similarity has been noted between major wind 
streams such as the jet stream, and ocean currents such as the Gulf Stream (art. 3206). 

3803. Wind.— When air is not confined, changes in temperature produce changes in 
volume, heated air expanding and cooled air contracting. If a large volume of air 
near the surface of the earth is cooled, it contracts, causing a downdraft. Air from 
neighboring regions aloft moves horizontally to fill the void. This results in a greater 
mass of air over the region, and the pressure is correspondingly increased. By a similar 
process in reverse, heating of air near the surface causes expansion and an updraft, 
resulting in decreased pressure over the heated area. Near the surface of the earth, 
the air tends to move from an area of high pressure to one of low pressure. Thus, a 
circulation is set up, air moving across the surface of the earth from an area of high 
pressure and low temperature to one of low pressure and high temperature, then 
vertically upward, then horizontally at high altitudes from the area of low pressure 
to that of high pressure, where it moves vertically downward to complete the circuit. 
The actual circulation is much more complex than this, due to such factors as rotation of 
the earth and continual changes in temperature and pressure. 

If there were no heating and cooling, the temperature at any given altitude remain- 
ing everywhere the same, there would be no tendency for the air to move from one place 
to another. Air would lie sluggish and at rest on the earth’s surface. There would 
be no wind and no variation in weather. 

As a result of the position and motion of the earth in relation to the sun, and the 
physical processes involving radiation and absorption of energy, certain regions of 
the earth are always warmer than others. For similar reasons, the air over some parts 
of the earth is seasonally warmer than that over other parts. This general pattern is 
modified to a varying degree by the local heating and cooling which is continually taking 
place. Consequently, winds in some areas are relatively steady in both direction and 
speed, others are seasonal, and this general circulation is continually being modified 
by local conditions. 

3804. General circulation of the atmosphere.—The heat required for warming the 
air is supplied originally by the sun. As radiant energy from the sun arrives at the 
earth, about 43 percent is reflected back into space by the atmosphere, about 17 
percent is absorbed in the lower portions of the atmosphere, and the remaining 40 
percent (approximately) reaches the surface of the earth and much of it is reradiated 
into space. This earth radiation is in comparatively long waves relative to the short- 
wave radiation from the sun, since it emanates from a cooler body. Long-wave 
radiation, being readily absérbed by the water vapor in the air, is primarily responsible 
for the warmth of the atmosphere near the earth’s surface. Thus, the atmosphere 
acts much like the glass on the roof of a greenhouse. It allows part of the incoming 
solar radiation to reach the surface of the earth, but is heated by the terrestrial radiation 
passing outward. Over the entire earth and for long periods of time, the total outgoing 
energy must be equivalent to the incoming energy (minus any converted to another 
form and retained), or the temperature of the earth, including its atmosphere, would 
steadily increase or decrease. In local areas, or over relatively short periods of time, 
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such a balance is not required, and in fact does not exist, resulting in changes such as 
those occurring in the different seasons, and in different parts of the day. 

As shown in figure 1419b, the more nearly perpendicular the rays of the sun 
strike the surface of the earth, the more heat energy per unit area is received at that 
place. Physical measurements show that in the tropics more heat per unit area is 
received than is radiated away, and that in polar regions the opposite is true. Unless 
there were some process to transfer heat from the tropics to polar regions, the tropics 
would be much warmer than they are, and the polar regions would be much colder. 
The process which brings about the required transfer of heat is the general circulation 
of the atmosphere. 

If the earth had a uniform surface, did not rotate on its axis (but received sun- 
light equally all around the equator), and did not revolve around the sun (with its 
axis tilted), a simple circulation would result, as shown in figure 3804a. However, the 
surface of the earth is far from uniform, being covered with an irregular distribution of 
land of various heights, and water; the earth rotates about its axis once in approximately 
24 hours, so that the portion heated by the sun continually changes; and the axis of 
rotation is tilted so that as the earth moves along its orbit about the sun, seasonal 
changes occur in the exposure of specific areas to the sun’s rays, resulting in variations 
in the heat balance of these areas. These factors, coupled with others, result in con- 
stantly changing large-scale movements of air. Based upon averages over long periods, 
however, a general circulation is discernible. Figures 3804b and 3804c give a gen- 
eralized picture of the world’s pressure distribution and wind systems as actually 
observed. A simplified diagram of the general pattern is shown in figure 3804d. 

The rotation of the earth diverts the air from a direct path between high and low 
pressure areas, the diversion being toward the right in the northern hemisphere and 
toward the /eft in the southern hemisphere. At some distance above the surface of the 
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FicgurE 3804a.—Ideal atmospheric circulation for a uniform, nonrotating, nonrevolving earth. 
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Fiagure 3804d.—Simplified diagram of the general circulation of the atmosphere. 


earth, the wind tends to blow along the isobars, being called the geostrophic wind if 
the isobars are straight (great circles), and gradient wind if they are curved. Near 
the surface of the earth, friction tends to divert the wind from the isobars toward the 
center of low pressure. At sea, where friction is less than on land, the wind follows 
the isobars more closely. 

The decrease of pressure with distance is called the pressure gradient. It is 
maximum along a normal (perpendicular) to the isobars, decreasing to zero along the 
isobars. Speed of the wind is directly proportional to the maximum pressure gradient. 

3805. The doldrums.—The belt of low pressure near the equator occupies a position 
approximately midway between high pressure belts at about latitude 30° to 35° on 
each side. Except for slight diurnal changes, the atmospheric pressure along the 
equatorial low is almost uniform. With almost no pressure gradient, wind is practically 
nonexistent. The light breezes that do blow are variable in direction. Hot, sultry 
days are common. The sky is often overcast, and showers and thundershowers are 
relatively frequent. 

The area involved is a thin belt near the equator, the eastern part in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific being wider than the western part. However, both the position 
and extent of the belt vary somewhat with the season. During February and March it 
lies immediately to the north of the equator and is so narrow that it may be considered 
virtually nonexistent. In July and August the belt is centered on about latitude 7°N, 
and is several degrees in width, even at the narrowest point. 

3806. The trade winds blow from the belts of high pressure, toward the equatorial 
belt of low pressure. Because of the rotation of the earth, the moving air is deflected 
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toward the west. Therefore, the trade winds in the northern hemisphere are from the 
northeast and are called the northeast trades, while those in the southern hemisphere 
are from the southeast and are called the southeast trades. Over the eastern part of 
both the Atlantic and Pacific these winds extend considerably farther from the equator, 
and their original direction is more nearly along the meridians, than in the western part 
of each ocean. 

The trade winds are generally considered among the most constant of winds. 
Although they sometimes blow for days or even weeks with little change of direction or 
speed, their constancy is sometimes exaggerated. At times they weaken or shift direc- 
tion, and there are regions where the general pattern is disrupted. A notable example 
is the island groups of the South Pacific, where they are practically nonexistent during 
January and February. Their highest development is attained in the South Atlantic 
and in the South Indian Ocean. Everywhere they are fresher during the winter than 
during the summer. 

In July and August, when the belt of equatorial low pressure moves to a position 
some distance north of the equator, the southeast trades blow across the equator, into 
the northern hemisphere, where the earth’s rotation diverts them toward the mght, 
causing them to be southerly and southwesterly winds. The “southwest monsoons’ 
of the African and Central American coasts have their origin partly in such diverted 
southeast trades. 

Cyclonic storms generally do not enter the regions of the trade winds, although 
hurricanes and typhoons (ch. XX XIX) may originate within these areas. 

3807. The horse latitudes.— Along the poleward side of each trade-wind belt, and 
corresponding approximately with the belt of high pressure in each hemisphere, is 
another region with weak pressure gradients and correspondingly light, variable winds. 
These are called the horse latitudes. The weather is generally clear and fresh, unlike 
that in the doldrums, and periods of stagnation are less persistent, being of a more 
intermittent nature. The difference is due primarily to the fact that rising currents 
of warm air in the equatorial low carry large amounts of moisture which condenses as 
the air cools at higher levels, while in the horse latitudes the air is apparently descending 
and becoming less humid as it is warmed at lower heights. 

3808. The prevailing westerlies.—On the poleward side of the high pressure belt 
in each hemisphere the atmospheric pressure again diminishes. The currents of air set 
in motion along these gradients toward the poles are diverted by the earth’s rotation 
toward the east, becoming southwesterly winds in the northern hemisphere and north- 
westerly in the southern hemisphere. These two wind systems are known as the 
prevailing westerlies of the temperate zones. 

In the northern hemisphere this relatively simple pattern is distorted considerably 
by secondary wind circulations, due primarily to the presence of large land masses. 
In the North Atlantic, between latitudes 40° and 50°, winds blow from some direction 
between south and northwest during 74 percent of the time, being somewhat more 
persistent in winter than insummer. They are stronger in winter, too, averaging about 
25 knots (Beaufort 6) as compared with 14 knots (Beaufort 4) in the summer. 

In the southern hemisphere the westerlies blow throughout the year with a steadi- 
ness approaching that of the trade winds (art. 3806). The speed, though variable, is 
generally between 17 and 27 knots (Beaufort 5 and 6). Latitudes 40°S to 50°S (or 
55°S) where these boisterous winds occur, are called the roaring forties. These winds 
are strongest at about latitude 50°S. 

The greater speed and persistence of the westerlies in the southern hemisphere are 
due to the difference in the atmospheric pressure pattern, and its variations, from that 
of the northern hemisphere. In the comparatively landless southern hemisphere, 
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the average yearly atmospheric pressure diminishes much more rapidly on the poleward 
side of the high pressure belt, and has fewer irregularities due to continental interference, 
than in the northern hemisphere. 

3809. Winds of polar regions.—Because of the low temperatures near the geo- 
graphical poles of the earth, the pressure tends to remain higher than in surrounding 
regions. Consequently, the winds blow outward from the poles, and are deflected 
westward by the rotation of the earth, to become northeasterlies in the arctic, and 
southeasterlies in the antarctic. Where these meet the prevailing westerlies, the 
winds are variable. 

In the arctic, the general circulation is greatly modified by surrounding land 
masses. Winds over the Arctic Ocean are somewhat variable, and strong surface winds 
are rarely encountered. 

In the antarctic, on the other hand, a high central land mass is surrounded by 
water, a condition which augments, rather than diminishes, the general circulation. 
The high pressure, although weaker than in some areas, is stronger than in the arctic, 
and of great persistence near the south pole. The upper air descends over the high 
continent, where it becomes intensely cold. As it moves outward and downward toward 
the sea, it is deflected toward the west by the earth’s rotation. The winds remain 
strong throughout the year, frequently attaining hurricane force, and sometimes reach- 
ing speeds of 100 to 200 knots at the surface. These are the strongest surface winds 
encountered anywhere in the world, with the possible exception of those in well- 
developed tropical cyclones (ch. XX XIX). 

3810. Modifications of the general circulation. The general circulation of the 
atmosphere as described in articles 3804-3809 is greatly modified by various conditions. 

The high pressure in the horse latitudes is not uniformly distributed around the 
belts, but tends to be accentuated at several points, as shown in figures 3804b and 3804c. 
These semipermanent highs remain at about the same places with great persistence. 

Semipermanent lows also occur in various places, the most prominent ones being 
west of Iceland, and over the Aleutians (winter only) in the northern hemisphere, and 
at the Ross Sea and Weddell Sea in the antarctic. The areas occupied by these semi- 
permanent lows are sometimes called the graveyards of the lows, since many lows 
move directly into these areas and lose their identity as they merge with and reinforce 
the semipermanent lows. The low pressure in these areas is maintained largely by 
the migratory lows which stall there, but partly by the sharp temperature difference 
between polar regions and warmer ocean areas. 

Another modifying influence is land, which undergoes greater temperature changes 
than does the sea. During the summer, a continent is warmer than its adjacent 
oceans. Therefore, low pressures tend to prevail over the land. If a belt of high pres- 
sure encounters such a continent, its pattern is distorted or interrupted. A belt of 
low pressure is intensified. The winds associated with belts of high and low pressure 
are distorted accordingly. In winter, the opposite effect takes place, belts of high 
pressure being intensified over land and those of low pressure being interrupted. 

The most striking example of a wind system produced by the alternate heating 
and cooling of a land mass is the monsoons of the China Sea and Indian Ocean. A 
portion of this effect is shown in figures 3810a and 3810b. In the summer (fig. 3810a), 
low pressure prevails over the warm continent of Asia, and high pressure over the 
adjacent sea. Between these two systems the wind blows in a nearly steady direction. 
The lower portion of the pattern is in the southern hemisphere, extending to about 
10° south latitude. Here the rotation of the earth causes a deflection to the left, re- 
sulting in southeasterly winds. As they cross the equator, the deflection is in the 
opposite direction, causing them to curve toward the right, becoming southwesterly 
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FicureE 3810a.—The summer monsoon. Ficure 3810b.—-The winter monsoon. 


winds. In the winter (fig. 3810b), the positions of high and low pressure areas are 
interchanged, and the direction of flow is reversed. 

In the China Sea the summer monsoon blows from the southwest, usually from 
May to September. The strong winds are accompanied by heavy squalls and thun- 
derstorms, the rainfall being much heavier than during the winter monsoon. As the 
season advances, squalls and rain become less frequent. In some places the wind 
becomes a light breeze which is unsteady in direction, or stops altogether, while in 
other places it continues almost undiminished, with changes in direction or calms 
being infrequent. The winter monsoon blows from the northeast, usually from Octo- 
ber to April. It blows with a steadiness similar to that of the trade winds, often attain- 
ing the speed of a moderate gale (28-33 knots). Skies are generally clear during this 
season, and there is relatively little rain. | 

The general circulation is further modified by winds of cyclonic origin (art. 3813), 
and various local winds (art. 3814). 

3811. Air masses.—Because of large differences in physical characteristics of the 
earth’s surface, particularly the oceanic and continental contrasts, the air overlying 
these surfaces acquires differing values of temperature, moisture, etc. The processes 
of radiation and convection in the lower portions of the troposphere act in differing, 
characteristic manners for a number of well-defined regions of the earth. The air over- 
lying these regions acquires characteristics common to the particular area, but con- 
trasting to those of other areas. Each distinctive part of the atmosphere, within 
which common characteristics prevail over a reasonably large area, is called an air 
mass. 

Air masses are named according to their source regions. Four such regions are 
generally recognized: (1) equatorial (EZ), the doldrum area between the north and south 
trades; (2) tropical (J), the trade wind and lower temperate regions; (3) polar (Py, 
the higher temperate latitudes; and (4) arctic (A), the north polar region of ice and 
snow (or, by extension, the antarctic). This classification is a general indication of 
relative temperature, as well as latitude of origin. 

Tropical and polar air masses are further classified as maritime (m) or continental 
(c), depending upon whether they form over water or land. This classification 1s an 
indication of the relative moisture content of the air mass. Since the moisture content 
of equatorial and arctic air is essentially independent of the surface over which they 
form, these sub-classifications are not applied to them. Tropical air, then, might be 
designated maritime tropical (mT) or continental tropical (cT). Similarly, polar air may 
be either maritime polar (mP) or continental polar (cP). : a 

A third classification sometimes applied to tropical and polar air masses indi- 
cates whether the air mass is warm (w) or cold (k) relative to the underlying surface. 
Thus, the symbol m7w indicates maritime tropical air which is warmer than the under- 
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lying surface, and cPk indicates continental polar air which is colder than the under- 
lying surface. The w and k classifications are primarily indications of stability. If the 
air is cold relative to the surface, the lower portion of the air mass is being heated, 
resulting in instability as the warmer air tends to rise by convection. Conversely, if 
the air is warm relative to the surface, the lower portion of the air mass is cooled, 
tending to remain close to the surface. This is a stable condition. 

Two other types of air masses are sometimes recognized. These are monsoon (M), 
a transitional form between cP and E; and superior (S), a special type formed in the 
free atmosphere by the sinking and consequent warming of air aloft. 

3812. Fronts.—As air masses move within the general circulation, they travel 
from their source regions and invade other areas dominated by air having different 
characteristics. There is little tendency for adjacent air masses to mix. Instead, 
they are separated by a thin zone in which air mass characteristics exhibit such sharp 
gradients as to appear as discontinuities. This is called a frontal surface. The 
intersection of a frontal surface and a horizontal plane is called a front, although the 
term ‘‘front’’ is commonly used as a short expression for “frontal surface’? when this 
will not introduce an ambiguity. 
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FiGgurRE 3812a.—First stage in the development of a frontal wave (top view). 


Because of differences in the motion of adjacent air masses, ‘“‘waves’”’ form along 
the frontal surface between them. 

Before the formation of frontal waves, the isobars (lines of equal atmospheric 
pressure) tend to run parallel to the fronts. As a wave is formed, the pattern is dis- 
torted somewhat, as shown in figure 3812a. In this illustration, colder air is north of 
warmer air. Isobars are shown at intervals of three millibars. The wave tends to 
travel in the direction of the general circulation, which in the temperate latitudes is 
usually in a general easterly and slightly poleward direction. 

Along the leading edge of the wave, warmer air is replacing colder air. This is called 
the warm front. The trailing edge is the cold front, where colder air is replacing 
warmer air. 

The warm air, being less dense, tends to ride up over the colder air it is replacing, 
causing the warm front to be tilted in the direction of motion. The slope is gentle, 
varying between 1:100 and 1:300. Because of the replacement of cold, dense air with 
warm, light air, the pressure decreases. Since the slope is gentle, the upper part of a 
warm frontal surface may be many hundreds of miles ahead of the surface portion. 
The decreasing pressure, indicated by a ‘falling barometer,” is often an indication of 
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the approach of such a wave. In a slow-moving, well-developed wave, the barometer 
may begin to fall several days before the wave arrives. Thus, the amount and nature 
of the change of atmospheric pressure between observations, called pressure tendency, 
is of assistance in predicting the approach of such a system. 

The advancing cold air, being more dense, tends to cut under the warmer air at 
the cold front, lifting it to greater heights. The slope here is in the opposite direction, 
at a rate of about 1:25 to 1:100, being steeper than the warm front. Therefore, after 
a cold front has passed, the pressure increases—a ‘‘rising barometer.”’ 

In the first stages, these effects are not marked, but as the wave continues to grow, 
they become more pronounced, as shown in figure 3812b. As the amplitude of the 
wave increases, pressure near the center usually decreases, and the “low’’ is said to 
“deepen.”’ As it deepens, its forward speed generally decreases. 

The approach of a well-developed warm front is usually heralded not only by 
falling pressure, but also by a more-or-less regular sequence of clouds. First, cirrus 
appear. These give way successively to cirrostratus, altostratus, altocumulus, and 
nimbostratus. Brief showers may precede the steady rain accompanying the nimbo- 
stratus. 

As the warm front passes, the temperature rises, the wind shifts to the right (in 
the northern hemisphere), and the steady rain stops. Drizzle may fall from low-lying 
stratus clouds, or there may be fog for some time after the wind shift. During passage 
of the warm sector between the warm front and the cold front, there is little change in 
temperature or pressure. However, if the wave is still growing and the low deepening, 
the pressure might slowly decrease. In the warm sector the skies are generally clear 
or partly cloudy, with cumulus or stratocumulus clouds most frequent. The warm 
air is usually moist, and haze or fog may often be present. 

As the faster-moving, steeper cold front passes, the wind shifts abruptly to the 
right (in the northern hemisphere), the temperature falls rapidly, and there are often 
brief and sometimes violent showers, frequently accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
Clouds are usually of the convective type. A cold front usually coincides with a well- 
defined wind-shift line (a line along which the wind shifts abruptly from southerly or 
southwesterly to northerly or northwesterly in the northern hemisphere and from 
northerly or northwesterly to southerly or southwesterly in the southern hemisphere). 
At sea a series of brief showers accompanied by strong, shifting winds may occur 
along or some distance (up to 200 miles) ahead of a cold front. These are called 
squalls, and the line along which they occur is called a squall line. Because of its 
greater speed and steeper slope, which may approach or even exceed the vertical near 
the earth’s surface (due to friction), a cold front and its associated weather passes 
more quickly than a warm front. After a cold front passes, the pressure rises, often 
quite rapidly, the visibility usually improves, and the clouds tend to diminish. 

As the wave progresses and the cold front approaches the slower-moving warm 
front, the low becomes deeper and the warm sector becomes smaller. This is shown 
in figure 3812c. 

Finally, the faster-moving cold front overtakes the warm front (fig. 3812d), re- 
sulting in an occluded front at the surface, and an upper front aloft (fig. 3812e). When 
the two parts of the cold air mass meet, the warmer portion tends to rise above the 
colder part. The warm air continues to rise until the entire system dissipates. As 
the warmer air is replaced by colder air, the pressure gradually rises, a process called 
“filling.” This usually occurs within a few days after an occluded front forms, but 
the process is sometimes delayed by a slowing of the forward motion of the wave. In 
general, however, a filling low increases in speed. 
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FiaureE 3812c.—A frontal wave nearing occlusion (top view). 
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COLD FRON 


FigurE 3812d.—An occluded front, top view. 


The sequence of weather associated with a low depends greatly upon location with 
respect to the path of the center. That described above assumes that the observer 
is so located that he encounters each part of the system. If he is poleward of the path 
of the center of the low, the abrupt weather changes associated with the passage of 
fronts are not experienced. Instead, the change from the weather characteristically 
found ahead of a warm front to that behind a cold front takes place gradually, the 
exact sequence being dictated somewhat by distance from the center, as well as severity 
and age of the low. 

Although each low follows generally the pattern given above, no two are ever 
exactly alike. Other centers of low pressure and high pressure and the air masses 
associated with them, even though they may be 1,000 miles or more away, influence 
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Figure 3812e.—An occluded front, side view. 
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the formation and motion of individual low centers and their accompanying weather. 
Particularly, a high stalls or diverts a low. This is true of temporary highs as well as 
semipermanent highs. 

3813. Cyclones and anticyclones.— An approximately circular portion of the atmos- 
phere in the vicinity of a low pressure area is called a cyclone. A similar portion in 
the vicinity of an atmospheric high is called an anticyclone. These terms are used 
particularly in connection with the winds associated with such centers. Wind tends 
to blow from an area of high pressure to one of low pressure, but due to rotation of the 
earth, they are deflected toward the right in the northern hemisphere and toward the 
left in the southern hemisphere (art. 3804). 

Because of the rotation of the earth, therefore, the circulation tends to be counter- 
clockwise around areas of low pressure in the northern hemisphere (figs. 3812c and 
3812d), and clockwise around areas of high pressure, the speed being proportional to 
the spacing of isobars. In the southern hemisphere, the direction of circulation is 
reversed. Based upon this condition, a general rule (Buys Ballot’s Law) can be stated 
thus: 

If an observer in the northern hemisphere faces the wind, the center of low pressure 
is toward his right, somewhat behind him; and the center of high pressure 1s toward his left 
and somewhat in front of him. 

If an observer in the southern hemisphere faces the wind, the center of low pressure 
is toward his left and somewhat behind him; and the center of high pressure 1s toward his 
right and somewhat in front of him. 

In a general way, these relationships apply in the case of the general distribution 
of pressure, as well as to temporary local pressure systems. 

The reason for the wind shift along a front is that the isobars have an abrupt change 
of direction along these lines, as shown in figures 3812a—3812d. Since the direction 
of the wind is directly related to the direction of isobars, any change in the latter results 
in a shift in the wind direction. 

In the northern hemisphere, the wind shifts toward the right when either a warm 
or cold front passes. In the southern hemisphere, the shift is toward the left. When 
the wind shifts in this direction (clockwise in the northern hemisphere and counter- 
clockwise in the southern hemisphere), it is said to veer. If it shifts in the opposite 
direction, as when an observer is on the poleward side of the path of a frontal wave, it 
is said to back. 

In an anticyclone, successive isobars are relatively far apart, resulting in light 
winds. In a cyclone, the isobars are more closely spaced. With a steeper pressure 
gradient, the winds are stronger. 

Since an anticyclonic area is a region of outflowing winds, air is drawn into it from 
aloft. Descending air is warmed, and as air becomes warmer, its capacity for holding 
uncondensed moisture increases. Therefore, clouds tend to dissipate. Clear skies are 
characteristic of an anticyclone, although scattered clouds and showers are sometimes 
encountered. 

In contrast, a cyclonic area is one of converging winds. The resulting upward 
movement of air results in cooling, a condition favorable to the formation of clouds and 
precipitation. More or less continuous rain and generally stormy weather are usually 
associated with a cyclone. 

Between the two belts of high pressure associated with the horse latitudes (art. 
3807), cyclones form only occasionally, generally in certain seasons, and always in 
certain areas at sea. These tropical cyclones are usually quite violent, being known 
under various names according to their location. They are discussed in chapter 
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In the areas of the prevailing westerlies (art. 3808), cyclones are a common occur- 
rence, the cyclonic and anticyclonic circulation being a prominent feature of temperate 
latitudes. These are sometimes called extratropical cyclones to distinguish them from 
the more violent tropical cyclones. Although most of them are formed at sea, their 
formation over land is not unusual. As a general rule, they decrease in intensity when 
they encounter land, and increase when they move from the land to a water area. In 
their early stages, cyclones are elongated, as shown in figure 3812a, but as their life 
cycle proceeds, they become more nearly circular (figs. 3812b—3812d). 

3814. Local winds.—In addition to the winds of the general circulation (arts. 3804— 
3809) and those associated with cyclones and anticyclones (art. 3813), there are num- 
erous local winds which influence the weather in various places. 

The most common of these are the land and sea breezes, caused by alternate heating 
and cooling of land adjacent to water. The effect is similar to that which causes the 
monsoons (art. 3810), but on a much smaller scale, and over shorter periods. By day 
the land is warmer than the water, and by night it is cooler. This effect occurs along 
many coasts during the summer. Between about 0900 and 1100 the temperature of 
the land becomes greater than that of the adjacent water. The lower levels of air 
over the land are warmed, and the air rises, drawing in cooler air from the sea. This 
is the sea breeze. Late in the afternoon, when the sun is low in the sky, the tempera- 
ture of the two surfaces equalizes and the breeze stops. After sunset, as the land cools 
below the sea temperature, the air above it is also cooled. The contracting cool air 
becomes more dense, increasing the pressure. This results in an outflow of winds to 
the sea. This is the land breeze, which blows during the night and dies away near 
sunrise. Since the atmospheric pressure changes associated with this cycle are not 
great, the accompanying winds do not exceed gentle breezes. The circulation is gen- 
erally of limited extent, reaching a distance of perhaps 20 miles inland, and not more 
than five or six miles offshore, and to a height of a few hundred feet. In the tropics, this 
process is repeated with great regularity throughout most of the year. As the latitude 
increases, it becomes less prominent, being masked by winds of cyclonic origin (art. 
3813). However, the effect may often be present to reinforce, retard, or deflect stronger 
prevailing winds. 

Varying conditions of topography produce a large variety of local winds throughout 
the world. In light airs, winds tend to follow valleys, and to be deflected from high 
banks and shores. Many local winds have been given distinctive names. An anabatic 
wind is one which blows up an incline, as one which blows up a hillside due to surface 
heating. A katabatic wind is one which blows down an incline due to cooling of the air. 
The cooler air becomes heavier than surrounding air and flows downward along the 
incline under the force of gravity. 

A dry wind with a downward component, warm for the season, is called a foehn. 
The foehn occurs when horizontally-moving air encounters a mountain barrier. As it 
blows upward to clear the barrier, it is cooled below the dew point, resulting in loss of 
moisture by cloud formation and perhaps rain. As the air continues to rise, its rate of 
cooling is reduced because the condensing water vapor gives off heat to the surrounding 
atmosphere. After crossing the mountain barrier, the air flows downward along the 
leeward slope, being warmed by compression as it descends to lower levels. Thus, since 
it loses less heat on the ascent than it gains during descent, and since it loses moisture 
during ascent, it arrives at the bottom of the mountains as very warm, dry air. This 
accounts for the warm, arid regions along the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains and 
in similar areas. In the Rocky Mountain region this wind is known by the name 
chinook. It may occur at any season of the year, at any hour of the day or night, and 
have any speed from a gentle breeze toa gale. It may last for several days, or for a very 
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short period. Its effect is most marked in winter, when it may cause the temperature to 
rise as much as 20°F to 30° F within 15 minutes, and cause snow and ice to melt within 
a few hours. On the west coast of the United States, the name ‘“‘chinook”’ is given to a 
moist southwesterly wind from the Pacific Ocean, warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Cloudy weather and rain may accompany or follow this wind, which is thus quite differ- 
ent from the other chinook mentioned above. <A foehn given the name Santa Ana blows 
through a pass and down a valley by that name in Southern California. This wind 
usually starts suddenly, without warning, and blows with such force that it may capsize 
small craft off the coast. 

A cold wind blowing down an incline is called a fall wind. Although it is warmed 
somewhat during descent, as is the foehn, it is cold relative to the surrounding air. 
It occurs when cold air is dammed up in great quantity on the windward side of a moun- 
tain and then spills over suddenly, usually as an overwhelming surge down the other 
side. It is usually quite violent, sometimes reaching hurricane force. A different 
name for this type wind is given at each place where it is common. The williwaw of 
the Aleutian coast, the tehuantepecer of the Mexican and Central American coast, the 
pampero of the Argentine coast, the mistral of the western Mediterranean, and the 
bora of the eastern Mediterranean are examples of this type wind. 

Many other local winds common to certain areas have been given distinctive 
names. 

A blizzard is a violent, intensely cold wind laden with snow mostly or entirely 
picked up from the ground, although the term is often used popularly to refer to any 
heavy snowfall accompanied by strong wind. A dust whirl is a rotating column of air 
about 100 to 300 feet in height, carrying dust, leaves, and other light material. This 
wind, which is similar to a waterspout at sea (art. 3825), is given various local names 
such as dust devil in southwestern United States and desert devil in South Africa. A 
gust is a sudden, brief increase in wind speed followed by a slackening, or the violent 
wind or squall that accompanies a thunderstorm. A puff of wind or a light breeze 
affecting a small area, such as would cause patches of ripples on the surface of water, 
is called a cat’s paw. 

3815. Fog, like a cloud (art. 3714), is a visible assemblage of numerous tiny 
droplets of water, or ice crystals, formed by condensation of water vapor in the air. 
However, the base of a cloud is above the surface of the earth, while fog is in contact 
with the surface. 

Radiation fog forms over low-lying land on clear, calm nights. As the land 
radiates heat and becomes cooler, it cools the air immediately above the surface. This 
causes a temperature inversion to form, the temperature for some distance upward 
ancreasing with height. If the air is cooled to its dew point (art. 3713), fog forms. 
Often, cooler and more dense air drains down surrounding slopes to heighten the 
effect. Radiation fog is often quite shallow, and is usually thickest at the surface. 
After sunrise the fog may “‘lift,’’ as shown in figure 3815, and gradually dissipate, 
usually being entirely gone by noon. At sea the temperature of the water undergoes 
little change between day and night, and so radiation fog is seldom encountered more 
than ten miles from shore. 

Advection fog forms when warm, moist air blows over a colder surface and is cooled 
below its dew point. This type, most commonly encountered at sea, may be quite 
thick and often persists over relatively long periods. The maximum density might 
be at nearly any height. Advection fog is common over cold ocean currents. If the 
wind is strong enough to thoroughly mix the air, condensation may take place at some 
distance above the surface of the earth, forming low stratus clouds (art. 3714) rather 
than fog. 
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Off the coast of California, winds create an offshore current which displaces the 
warm surface water, causing an upwelling of colder water. Moist air being transported 
along the coast in the same wind system is cooled, and advection fog results. In the 
coastal valleys, fog is sometimes formed when moist air blown inland during the after- 
noon is cooled by radiation during the night. Both of these are called California fog 
because thev are peculiar to California and its coastal valleys. 
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Fictre 3815.—Formation and dissipation of radiation fog. 


When very cold air moves over warmer water, wisps of visible water vapor may 
rise from the surface as the water ‘“‘steams,”’ as shown in figure 2505. In extreme cases 
this frost smoke, or arctic sea smoke, may rise to a height of several hundred feet, 
the portion near the surface constituting a dense fog which obscures the horizon and 
surface objects, but usually leaves the sky relatively clear. 

Fog consisting of ice crystals is called ice fog, or pogonip by Western American 
Indians. Thin fog of relatively large particles, or very fine rain lighter than drizzle, 
is called mist. A mixture of smoke and fog is called smog. 
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Haze consists of fine dust or salt particles in the air, too small to be individually 
apparent, but in sufficient number to reduce horizontal visibility and cast a bluish or 
yellowish veil over the landscape, subduing its colors and making objects appear 
indistinct. This is sometimes called dry haze to distinguish it from damp haze, which 
consists of small water droplets or moist particles in the air, smaller and more scattered 
than light fog. In international meteorological practice, the term ‘“‘haze’’ is used to 
refer to a condition of atmospheric obscurity caused by dust and smoke. 

3816. Mirage.—As explained in article 1613, light is refracted as it passes through 
the atmosphere. When refraction is normal, objects appear slightly elevated, and the 
visible horizon is farther from the observer than it otherwise would be. Since the 
effects are uniformly progressive, they are not apparent to the observer. When re- 
fraction is not normal, some form of mirage may occur. A mirage is an optical phe- 
nomenon in which objects appear distorted, displaced (raised or lowered), magnified, 
multiplied, or inverted due to varying atmospheric refraction which occurs when a8 
layer of air near the earth’s surface differs greatly in density from surrounding air. 
This may occur when there is a rapid and sometimes irregular change of temperature 
or humidity with height. : 

If there is a temperature inversion (increase of temperature with height), par- 
ticularly if accompanied by a rapid decrease in humidity, the refraction is greater than 
normal. Objects appear elevated, and the visible horizon is farther away. Objects 
which are normally below the horizon become visible. This is called looming. If 
the upper portion of an object is raised much more than the bottom part, the object 
appears taller than usual, an effect called towering. If the lower part of an object is 
raised more than the upper part, the object appears shorter, an effect called stooping. 
When the refraction is greater than normal, a superior mirage may occur. An in- 
verted image is seen above the object, and sometimes an erect image appears over the 
inverted one, with the bases of the two images touching. Greater than normal refraction 
usually occurs when the water is much colder than the air above it. 

If the temperature decrease with height is much greater than normal, refraction 
is less than normal, or may even cause bending in the opposite direction. Objects 
appear lower than normal, and the visible horizon is closer to the observer. This is 
called sinking. Towering or stooping may occur if conditions are suitable. When 
the refraction is reversed, an inferior mirage may occur. A ship or an island appears to 
be floating in the air above a shimmering horizon, possibly with an inverted image 
beneath it. Conditions suitable to the formation of an inferior mirage occur when 
the surface is much warmer than the air above it. This usually requires a heated land 
mass, and therefore is more common near the coast than at sea. 

When refraction is not uniformly progressive, objects may appear distorted, taking 
an almost endless variety of shapes. The sun when near the horizon is one of the objects 
most noticeably affected. A fata morgana is a complex mirage characterized by marked 
distortion, generally in the vertical. It may cause objects to appear towering, 
magnified, and at times even multiplied. 

3817. Sky coloring.— White light is composed of light of all colors. Color 1s 
related to wave length, the visible spectrum varying from about 0.000038 to 0.000076 
centimeters (art. 1003). The characteristics of each color are related to its wave 
length (or frequency). Thus, the shorter the wave length, the greater the amount of 
bending when light is refracted. It is this principle that permits the separation of light 
from celestial bodies into a spectrum ranging from red, through orange, yellow, green, 
and blue, to violet, with long-wave infrared (black light) being slightly outside the 
visible range at one end and short-wave ultraviolet being slightly outside the visible 
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range at the other end. Light of shorter wave length is scattered and diffracted more 
than that of longer wave length. 

Light from the sun and moon is white, containing all colors. As it enters the earth’s 
atmosphere, a certain amount of it is scattered. The blue and violet, being of shorter 
wave length than other colors, are scattered most. Most of the violet light is absorbed 
in the atmosphere. Thus, the scattered blue light is most apparent, and the sky 
appears blue. At great heights, above most of the atmosphere, it appears black. 

When the sun is near the horizon, its light passes through more of the atmosphere 
than when higher in the sky, resulting in greater scattering and absorption of blue and 
green light, so that a larger percentage of the red and orange light penetrates to the 
observer. For this reason the sun and moon appear redder at this time, and when 
this light falls upon clouds, they appear colored. This accounts for the colors at sunset 
and sunrise. As the setting sun approaches the horizon, the sunset colors first appear as 
faint tints of yellow and orange. As the sun continues to set, the colors deepen. Con- 
trasts occur, due principally to difference in height of clouds. As the sun sets, the clouds 
become a deeper red, first the lower clouds and then the higher ones, and finally they 
fade to a gray. 

When there is a large quantity of smoke, dust, or other material in the sky, unusual 
effects may be observed. If the material in the atmosphere is of suitable substance 
and quantity to absorb the longer-wave red, orange, and yellow radiations, the sky 
may have a greenish tint, and even the sun or moon may appear green. If the green 
light, too, is absorbed, the sun or moon may appear blue. A green- or blue moon is 
most likely to occur when the sun is slightly below the horizon and the longer wave 
length light from the sun is absorbed, resulting in green or blue light being cast upon the 
atmosphere in front of themoon. The effect is most apparent if the moon is on the same 
side of the sky as the sun. 

3818. Rainbows.—The familiar arc of concentric colored bands seen when the sun 
shines on rain, mist, spray, etc., is caused by refraction, internal reflection, and diffrac- 
tion of sunlight by the drops of water. The center of the arc is a point 180° from the 
sun, in the direction of a line from the sun, through the observer. The radius of the 
brightest rainbow is 42°. The colors are visible because of the difference in the amount 
of refraction of the different colors making up white light, the light being spread out to 
form a spectrum (art. 3817). Red is on the inner side and blue and violet on the 
outer side, with orange, yellow, and green between, in that order from red. 

Sometimes a secondary rainbow is seen outside the primary one, at a radius of 
about 50°. The order of colors of this rainbow is reversed. On rare occasions a faint 
rainbow is seen on the same side as the sun. The radius of this rainbow and the order 
of colors are the same as those of the primary rainbow. 

A similar arc formed by light from the moon (a lunar rainbow) is called a moonbow. 
The colors are usually very faint. A faint, white arc of about 39° radius is occasionally 
seen in fog opposite the sun. This is called a foghow, although its origin is controver- 
sial, some considering it a halo (art. 3819). 

3819. Halos.— Refraction, or a combination of refraction and reflection, of light by 
ice crystals in the atmosphere (cirrostratus clouds, art. 3714) may cause a halo to appear. 
The most common form is a ring of light of radius 22° or 46° with the sun or moon at the 
center. Occasionally a faint, white circle with a radius of 90° appears around the sun. 
This is called a Hevelian halo. It is probably caused by refraction and internal reflec- 
tion of the sun’s light by bipyramidal ice crystals. A halo formed by refraction is 
usually faintly colored like a rainbow (art. 3818), with red nearest the celestial body, 
and blue farthest from it. 
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A brilliant rainbow-colored arc of about a quarter of a circle with its center at the 
zenith, and the bottom of the arc about 46° above the sun, iscalled a circumzenithal are. 
Red is on the outside of the arc, nearest the sun. It is produced by the refraction and 
dispersion of the sun’s light striking the top of prismatic ice crystals in the atmosphere. 
It usually lasts for only about five minutes, but may be so brilliant as to be mistaken 
for an unusually bright rainbow. A similar arc formed 46° below the sun, with red on 
the upper side, is called a circumhorizontal are. Any arc tangent to a heliocentric halo 
(one surrounding the sun) is called a tangent arc. As the sun increases in elevation, 
such arcs tangent to the halo of 22° gradually bend their ends toward each other. If 
they meet, the elongated curve enclosing the circular halo is called a circumscribed 
halo. The inner edge is red. 

A halo consisting of a faint, white circle through the sun and parallel to the horizon 
is called a parhelic circle. A similar one through the moon 1s called a paraselenie circle. 
They are produced by reflection of sunlight or moonlight from vertical faces of ice 
crystals. 

A parhelion (plural parhelia) is a form of halo consisting of an image of the sun 
at the same altitude and some distance from it, usually 22°, but occasionally 46°. A 
similar phenomenon occurring at an angular distance of 120° (sometimes 90° or 140°) 
from the sun is called a paranthelion. One at an angular distance of 180°, a rare oc- 
currence, is called an anthelion, although this term is also used to refer to a luminous, 
colored ring or glory sometimes seen around the shadow of one’s head on a cloud or fog 
bank. A parhelion is popularly called a mock sun or sun dog. Similar phenomena 
in relation to the moon are called paraselene (popularly a mock moon or moon dog), 
parantiselene, and antiselene. The term parhelion should not be confused with 
perthelion, that orbital point nearest the sun when the sun is the center of attraction 
(art. 1407). 

A sun pillar is a glittering shaft of white or reddish light occasionally seen extending 
above and below the sun, usually when the sun is near the horizon. A phenomenon 
similar to a sun pillar, but observed in connection with the moon, is called a moon pillar. 
A rare form of halo in which horizontal and vertical shafts of light intersect at the sun 
is called a sun cross. It is probably due to the simultaneous occurrence of a sun pillar 
and a parhelic circle. 

3820. Corona.—When the sun or moon is seen through altostratus clouds (art. 
3714), its outline is indistinct, and it appears surrounded by a glow of light called a 
corona. This is somewhat similar in appearance to the corona seen around the sun 
during a solar eclipse (art. 1424). When the effect is due to clouds, however, the glow 
may be accompanied by one or more rainbow-colored rings of small radii, with the 
celestial body at the center. These can be distinguished from a halo by their much 
smaller radii and also by the fact that the order of the colors is reversed, red being on 
the inside, nearest the body, in the case of the halo, and on the outside, away from the 
body, in the case of the corona. 

A corona is caused by diffraction of light by tiny droplets of water. The radius 
of a corona is inversely proportional to the size of the water droplets. A large 
corona indicates small droplets. If a corona decreases in size, the water droplets are 
becoming larger and the air more humid. This may be an indication of an approach- 
ing rainstorm. 

The glow portion of a corona is called an aureole. 

3821. The green flash.—<As light from the sun passes through the atmosphere, it 1s 
refracted. Since the amount of bending is slightly different for each color, separate 
images of the sun are formed in each color of the spectrum. The effect is similar to that 
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of imperfect color printing in which the various colors are slightly out of register. 
However, the difference is so slight that the effect is not usually noticeable. At the 
horizon, where refraction 1s maximum, the greatest difference, which occurs between 
violet at one end of the spectrum and red at the other, 1s about ten seconds of arc. At 
latitudes of the United States, about 0.7 second of time is needed for the sun to change 
altitude by this amount when it is near the horizon. The red image, being bent least 
by refraction, is first to set and last to rise. The shorter-wave blue and violet colors 
are scattered most by the atmosphere, giving it its characteristic blue color (art. 3817). 
Thus, as the sun sets, the green image may be the last of the colored images to drop out 
of sight. If the red, orange, and yellow images are below the horizon, and the blue 
and violet light is scattered and absorbed, the upper rim of the green image is the only 
part seen, and the sun appears green. This is the green flash. The shade of green 
varies, and occasionally the blue image is seen, either separately or following the green 
flash (at sunset). On rare occasions the violet image is also seen. These colors may 
also be seen at sunrise, but in reverse order. They are occasionally seen when the sun 
disappears behind a cloud or other obstruction. 

The phenomenon is not observed at each sunrise or sunset, but under suitable con- 
ditions is far more common than generally supposed. Conditions favorable to obser- 
vation of the green flash are a sharp horizon, clear atmosphere, a temperature inversion 
(art. 3815), and an attentive observer. Since these conditions are more frequently 
met when the horizon is formed by the sea than’by land, the phenomenon is more 
common at sea. With a sharp sea horizon and clear atmosphere, an attentive observer 
may see the green flash at as many as 50 percent of sunsets and sunrises, although a 
telescope may be needed for some of the observations. 

Duration of the green flash (including the time of blue and violet flashes) of as 
long as ten seconds has been reported, but such length is rare. Usually it lasts for a 
period of about half a second to two and one-half seconds with about one and a quarter 
seconds being average. This variability is probably due primarily to changes in the 
index of refraction (art. 1613) of the air near the horizon. 

Under favorable conditions, a momentary green flash has been observed at the 
setting of Venus and Jupiter. A telescope improves the chances of seeing such a flash 
from a planet, but is not a necessity. 

3822. Crepuscular rays are beams of light from the sun passing through openings 
in the clouds, and made visible by illumination of dust in the atmosphere along their 
paths. Actually, the rays are virtually parallel, but because of perspective appear to 
diverge. Those appearing to extend downward are popularly called backstays of the 
sun, or sun drawing water. Those extending upward and across the sky, appearing 
to converge toward a point 180° from the sun, are called anticrepuscular rays. 

3823. The atmosphere and radio waves.—Radio waves traveling through the at- 
mosphere exhibit many of the properties of light, being refracted, reflected, diffracted, 
and scattered. These and other effects are discussed in chapter X. 

3824. Atmospheric electricity Various conditions induce the formation of elec- 
trical charges in the atmosphere. When this occurs, there is often a difference of 
electron charge between various parts of the atmosphere, and between the atmosphere 
and earth or terrestrial objects. When this difference exceeds a certain minimum 
value depending upon the conditions, the static electricity is discharged, resulting in 
phenomena such as lightning or St. Elmo’s fire. 

Lightning is the discharge of electricity from one part of a thundercloud (art. 
3714) to another, from one such cloud to another, or between such a cloud and the 
earth or a terrestrial object. 
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Enormous electrical stresses build up within thunderclouds and between such 
clouds and the earth. At some point the resistance of the intervening air is overcome. 
At first the process is a progressive one, probably starting as a brush discharge (St. 
Elmo’s fire) and growing by ionization. The breakdown follows an irregular path 
along the line of least resistance. A hundred or more individual discharges may be 
necessary to complete the path between points of opposite polarity. When this 
‘leader stroke’”’ reaches its destination, a heavy ‘‘main stroke’’ immediately follows in 
the opposite direction. This main stroke is the visible lightning, which may be tinted 
any color, depending upon the nature of the gases through which it passes. The 
illumination is due to the high degree of ionization of the air, which causes many of the 
atoms to be in excited states and emit radiation. 

Thunder, the noise that often accompanies lightning, is caused by the heating 
and ionizing of the air by lightning, which results in rapid expansion of the air along its 
path and the sending out of a compression wave. Thunder may be heard at a distance 
of as much as 15 miles, but generally does not carry that far. The elapsed time 
between the flash of lightning and reception of the accompanying sound of thunder is 
an indication of the distance, because of the difference in travel time of light and sound. 
Since the former is comparatively instantaneous, and the speed of sound is about 1,117 
feet per second, the approximate distance in nautical miles is equal to the elapsed time 
in seconds, divided by 5.5. If there is no accompanying thunder, the flash is called 
heat lightning. 

St. Elmo’s fire is a luminous discharge of electricity from pointed objects such 
as the masts and yardarms of ships, lightning rods, steeples, mountain tops, blades of 
grass, human hair, arms, etc., when there is a considerable difference in the electrical 
charge between the object and theair. It appears most frequently during astorm. An 
object from which St. Elmo’s fire emanates is in danger of being struck by lightning, since 
this type discharge may be the initial phase of the leader stroke. Throughout history 
those who have not understood St. Elmo’s fire have regarded it with superstitious awe, 
considering it a supernatural manifestation. This view is reflected in the name corposant 
(from ‘‘corpo santo,’’ meaning ‘“‘body of a saint’’) sometimes given this phenomenon. 

The aurora is a luminous glow appearing in varied forms in the thin atmosphere 
high above the earth, due to radiation from the sun. This phenomenon is discussed in 
article 2526. 

3825. Waterspouts.—A waterspout is a small, whirling storm over the ocean or 
inland waters. Its chief characteristic is a funnel-shaped cloud extending, in a fully 
developed spout, from the surface of the water to the base of a cumulus type cloud 
(fig. 3825). The water in a spout is mostly confined to its lower portion, and may be 
either salt spray drawn up by the sea surface, or fresh water resulting from condensa- 
tion due to the lowered pressure in the center of the vortex creating the spout. Water- 
spouts usually rotate in the same direction as cyclones (counterclockwise in the northern 
hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere), but the opposite rotation is 
occasionally observed. They are found most frequently in tropical regions, but are 
not uncommon in higher latitudes. 

Waterspouts may be divided into two classes, according to their different origins 
and appearances. In the true waterspout, the vortex is formed in clouds by the inter- 
action of air currents flowing in opposite directions. This type occurs mainly in the 
vicinity of a squall line (art. 3812). A similar disturbance over land is called a tornado. 
The second type, which may be considered a pseudo waterspout, originates just above 
the water surface, in unstable air, and builds upward, frequently under clear skies. 
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Figure 3825.—Waterspouts. 


This type is identical to the whirling pillars of sand and dust often seen on deserts 
(art. 3814) and usually occurs only over very warm water surfaces. 

Waterspouts vary in diameter from a few feet to several hundred feet, and in 
height from a few hundred feet to several thousand feet. Sometimes they assume 
fantastic shapes and may even seem to coil about themselves. Since a waterspout is 
often inclined to the vertical, its actual length may be much greater than indicated by 
its height. The highest waterspout on record was one of 5,014 feet observed near New 
South Wales, Australia, on May 16, 1898. 

3826. Deck ice.—Ships traveling through regions where the air temperature is 
below freezing may acquire thick deposits of ice as a result of salt spray freezing on 
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the rigging or deck areas (fig. 3826). Also, precipitation may freeze to the superstruc- 
ture and exposed areas of the vessel, increasing the load of ice. 

On small vessels in heavy seas and freezing weather, deck ice may accumulate 
very rapidly and increase the topside weight to such an extent as to reduce seriously 
the stability of the vessel. 

3827. Forecasting weather.—The prediction of weather at some future time is 
based upon an understanding of weather processes, and observations of present condi- 
tions. Thus, one learns that when there is a certain sequence of cloud types (art. 
3714), rain can usually be expected to follow within a certain period. If the sky is 
cloudless, more heat will be received from the sun by day, and more heat will be radiated 
outward from the warm earth by night than if the sky is overcast. If the wind is in 
such a direction that warm, moist air will be transported to a colder surface, fog can be 


FIGURE 3826.—Deck ice. 


expected. A falling barometer indicates the approach of a “‘low,’’ probably accom- 
panied by stormy weather. Thus, before the science of meteorology was developed, 
many individuals learned to interpret certain phenomena in terms of future weather, 
and to make reasonably accurate forecasts for short periods into the future. 

With the establishment of weather observation stations, additional information 
became available. As such observations expanded, and communication facilities 
improved, knowledge of simultaneous conditions over wider areas became available. 
This made possible the collection of these ‘synoptic’ reports at civilian forecast 
centers and Navy Fleet Weather Centrals. 

The individual observations are made at government-operated stations on shore, 
and aboard vessels at sea. Observations aboard merchant ships at sea are made 
and transmitted on a voluntary and cooperative basis. The various national mete- 
orological services supply shipmasters with blank forms, printed instructions, and other 
materials essential to the making, recording, and interpreting of observations. Any 
shipmaster can render a particularly valuable service by reporting all contacts with 
tropical cyclones (ch. XX XIX). 
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Symbols and numbers are used to indicate on a synoptic chart, popularly called a 
weather map, the conditions at each observation station. Isobars are drawn through 
lines of equal atmospheric pressure, fronts are located and marked by symbol (fig. 
3827), areas of precipitation and fog are indicated, etc. 

Ordinarily, surface charts are prepared every six hours, but at a few centers they 
are drawn every three hours. In addition, synoptic charts for selected heights are 
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Type Symbol Coloring 
COLD FRONT OA AAAAAAA BLUE LINE 
WARM FRONT a a RED LINE 
OCCLUDED FRONT TVOVOVIVOVe PURPLE LINE 
STATIONARY FRONT > i a a a a a ALTERNATE RED & BLUE 
UPPER COLD FRONT BY Oe ee ee DASHED BLUE LINE 


Fieure 3827.— Designation of fronts on weather maps. 


prepared two to four times per day. Knowledge of conditions aloft is of value in estab- 
lishing the three-dimensional structure of the atmosphere at any time, and the motions 
upon which forecasts are based. 

By studying the latest synoptic weather chart and comparing it with previous 
charts, a trained meteorologist having a knowledge of local weather peculiarities can 
draw certain inferences regarding future weather, and issue a forecast. Weather 
forecasts are essentially a form of extrapolation (art. P6). Past changes and present 
trends are used to predict future events. In areas where certain sequences follow with 
great certainty, the probability of an accurate forecast is very high. In transitional 
areas, or areas where an inadequate number of synoptic reports is available, the fore- 
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casts are less reliable. Forecasts, then, are based upon the principles of probability 
(ch. XXIX), and where nature provides low probability, high reliability should not 
be expected. In any area, the probability of a given event occurring decreases with 
the lead time. Thus, a forecast for six hours after a synoptic chart is drawn should be 
more reliable than one for 24 hours ahead. Long-term forecasts for two weeks or a 
month in advance are limited to general statements. For example, a prediction is 
made as to which areas will have temperatures above or below normal, and how 
precipitation will compare with normal, but no attempt is made to state that rainfall 
will occur at a certain time and place. 

Forecasts are issued for various areas. The national meteorological services of 
most maritime nations, including the United States, issue forecasts for ocean areas and 
warnings of the approach of storms. The efforts of the various nations are coordi- 
nated through the World Meteorological Organization. 

3828. Dissemination of weather information is carried out in a number of ways. 
Forecasts are widely broadcast by commercial and government radio stations, and 
printed in newspapers. Shipping authorities on land are kept informed by telegraph and 
telephone. Visual storm warnings are displayed in various ports, and storm warnings 
are broadcast by radio. 

Through the use of codes, a simplified version of synoptic weather charts is 
transmitted to various stations ashore and afloat. Rapid transmission of completed 
maps has been made possible by the development of facsimile transmitters and re- 
ceivers. This system is based upon detailed scanning, by a photoelectric detector, 
of properly illuminated black and white copy. The varying degrees of light intensity 
are converted to electric energy which is transmitted to the receiver and converted 
back to a black and white presentation. 

Complete information on dissemination of weather information by radio is given 
in H.O. Pub. No. 206, Radio Weather Aids, which is published in two volumes. In- 
formation on day and night visual storm warnings is given in the various volumes of 
sailing directions and coast pilots. 

3829, Interpreting the weather.—The factors which determine weather are numer- 
ous and varied. Ever-increasing knowledge regarding them makes possible a contin- - 
ually improving weather service. However, the ability to forecast is acquired through 
study and long practice, and therefore the services of a trained meteorologist should 
be utilized whenever available. 

The value of a forecast is increased if one has access to the information upon 
which it is based, and understands the principles and processes involved. It is some- 
times as important to know the various types of weather that might be experienced as 
it is to know which of several possibilities is most likely to occur. 

At sea, reporting stations are unevenly distributed, sometimes leaving relatively 
large areas with incomplete reports, or none at all. Under these conditions, the loca- 
tions of highs, lows, fronts, etc., are imperfectly known, and their very existence may 
even be in doubt. At such times the mariner who can interpret the observations made 
from his own vessel may be able to predict weather during the next 24 hours more 
reliably than a trained meteorologist some distance away with incomplete information. 

Knowledge of the various relationships given in chapters XX XVII, XXXVIII, 
and XX XIX is of value, but only the more elementary principles are presented. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from meteorological publications such as those 
listed at the ends of the weather chapters. The information obtained from these 
references will provide a background for proper interpretation of individual experience. 
If one uses every opportunity to observe and interpret weather sequences, he can 
develop knowledge and skill that will serve as a valuable supplement to information 
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given in weather broadcasts, or to supply information for areas not covered by such 
broadcasts. 

3830. Influencing the weather.— Meteorological activities are devoted primarily 
to understanding weather processes, and predicting future weather. However, as 
knowledge regarding cause-and-effect relationships increases, the possibility of being 
able to induce certain results by artificially producing the necessary conditions becomes 
greater. The most promising results to date have been in the encouraging of precipi- 
tation by ‘‘seeding’”’ supercooled clouds with powdered dry ice or silver iodide smoke. 
The effectiveness of this procedure is controversial. Various methods of decreasing 
the intensity of tropical cyclones, or of diverting their courses, have been suggested, 
but a satisfactory method has not been devised. 

If a way is found to influence weather on a major scale, legal and possibly moral 
problems will be created due to conflicting interests. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
TROPICAL CYCLONES 


3901. Introduction.—A tropical cyclone is a violent cyclone (art. 3813) originating 
in the tropics. Although it generally resembles the extratropical cyclone originating 
in higher latitudes, there are important differences, the principal one being the con- 
centration of a large amount of energy into a relatively small area. Tropical cyclones 
are infrequent in comparison with middle- and high-latitude storms, but they have a 
record of destruction far exceeding that of any other type of storm. Because of their 
fury, and the fact that they are predominantly oceanic, they merit the special attention 
of all mariners, whether professional or amateur. 

Rarely does the mariner who has experienced a fully-developed tropical cyclone 
at sea wish to encounter a second one. He has learned the wisdom of avoiding them 
if possible. The uninitiated may be misled by the deceptively small size of a tropical 
cvclone as it appears on a weather map, and by the fine weather experienced only a 
few hundred miles from the reported center of such a storm. The rapidity with which 
the weather can deteriorate with approach of the storm, and the violence of the fully- 
developed tropical cyclone, are difficult to visualize if they have not been experienced. 

3902. Areas of occurrence.—Tropical cyclones occur almost entirely in six rather 
distinct regions, four in the northern hemisphere and two in the southern hemisphere, 
as shown in figure 3902. The name by which such a disturbance is commonly known 
varies somewhat with the locality, as follows: 

Region I. North Atlantic (West Indies, Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, and 
waters off the East Coast of the United States). <A tropical cyclone with winds of 64 
knots or greater is called a hurricane. 


Figure 3902.— Areas in which tropical cyclones occur, and their approximate tracks. 
819 
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Region II. Southeastern North Pacific (waters off west coast of Mexico and 
Central America). The name hurricane is applied, as in Region I. 

Region III. Far East (the entire area west of the Mariana and Caroline Islands, 
across the Philippines and the China Sea, and northeastward to China and Japan). 
A fully-developed storm with winds of 60 knots or greater is called a typhoon or, locally 
in the Philippine Islands, a baguio. 

Region IV. A. Arabian Sea. B. Bay of Bengal. In these areas the storms 
are called cyclones. 

Region V. South Indian Ocean (in the vicinity and to the east of Madagascar). 
As in Region IV, the tropical cyclone is called a cyclone. 

Region VI. A. Australian waters (to longitude 160°E). B. South Pacific (the 
western portion, east of longitude 160°E). Several names are applied in this area, 
cyclone being the most common. One originating in the Timor Sea and moving south- 
west and then southeast across the interior of northwestern Australia is called a willy- 
willy. One to the east of Australia may be called a hurricane. 

The only tropical ocean area in which tropical cyclones have not been encountered 
at some time is the South Atlantic. 

As a tropical cyclone moves out of the tropics to higher latitudes, it normally 
loses energy slowly, expanding in area until it gradually dissipates or acquires the 
characteristics of extratropical cyclones. At any stage, a tropical cyclone normally 
loses energy at a much faster rate if it moves over land. 

3903. Season and frequency of occurrence.—In Region III tropical cyclones may 
be encountered in any month of the year, though less frequently in winter than in 
summer. In the other regions, they occur only in the summer or autumn of that area, 
as shown in figure 3903. The total number for the northern hemisphere reaches a sharp 
peak in September. In general, this is the month of greatest frequency in each of the 
first four regions, although the Far East reaches its maximum in August, and in the 
Arabian Sea there are two peaks, one in June, and the other in late October. In the 
southern hemisphere, the maximum number is not as sharply peaked, being distributed 
nearly equally over January, February, and March, the summer season of that 
hemisphere. 

The occurrence of tropical cyclones in an area is not as regular as might be inferred 
from a curve such as any of those of figure 3903, which are averages over a great many 
years. Even near the peak of a tropical cyclone season in any area there are periods 
when no tropical storms are observed. At the other extreme, as many as three hurri- 
canes have been in progress at the same time in the North Atlantic, and as many as four 
typhoons in the Far East. The average total number of tropical cyclones occurring 
per year is 43 in the Northern Hemisphere and 13 in the Southern Hemisphere, or 56 
throughout the world. However, the actual number in an area varies greatly from year 
to year. In the North Atlantic, where the greatest irregularity occurs, there have been 
as few as two and as many as 21 in a year, although the average number is seven. In 
the Far East, the number has varied from 13 to 25. 

3904. Storm tracks.—Tropical cyclones form over the ocean, in low latitudes. As 
one forms, it drifts slowly westward with the current of free air in which it forms. As 
it reaches the edge of a subtropical anticyclone, the storm, together with the general 
mass of air, drifts farther from the equator, in many instances curving poleward and 
then eastward with the winds of the general circulation (art. 3804). In general, a 
tropical cyclone moves very slowly at first, its speed varying from about five to 20 
knots. The speed gradually increases as the storm progresses, and may, in a few 
instances, reach a value of 50 knots or more when the storm reaches temperate latitudes. 
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The average track varies somewhat as the season progresses, and individual storm 
tracks may differ widely from the average. Region I, the North Atlantic, is typical of 
the changes. In August, about 80 percent originate in the southern North Atlantic 
and the eastern Caribbean, and about 20 percent in the western Caribbean and Gulf of 
Mexico. About 60 percent curve toward theright, roughly paralleling the coast of North 
America, and about 40 percent continue on westward, as shown in figure 3904a. 

By the peak of the season, in September, the number forming in the southern North 
Atlantic and eastern Caribbean has dropped to 70 percent, but the number curving to- 
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Figure 3903.—Average number of tropical disturbances per month in the various regions. 


ward the right has increased to about the same percentage. The normal track has 
moved a little farther offshore in the lower latitudes, but has straightened somewhat 
so as to pass over eastern Newfoundland. This is shown in figure 3904b. 

By October, the number originating in the southern North Atlantic and eastern 
Caribbean has dropped to 50 percent; and 80 percent of them curve, but at a point 
farther west, and more sharply, as shown in figure 3904c. By November, the change 
has been somewhat back toward the condition in September. As the season progresses, 
the deviation from average becomes greater and more common. 
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Figure 3904c.—Average North Atlantic storm tracks in October. 


The differences, both in the averages and in individual tracks, are due to differ- 
ences in the pressure pattern, particularly the location and movement of highs, which 
any cyclone tends to avoid. 

3905. Life cycle.—The life cycle of a tropical cyclone may be considered to consist 
of four rather distinct stages, as follows: 

Formation. A cyclonic circulation (art. 3813) develops, and wind speed increases 
to hurricane force (64 knots) over a restricted area near the center. Atmospheric 
pressure drops to about 1,000 millibars (29.53 inches). This stage may occupy several 
days, or may be completed in a period of 12 hours or less. 

Immaturity. The pressure at the center continues to fall (the storm ‘‘deepens’’) 
and the wind speed increases, but the storm is still confined to a small area. 

Maturity. The pressure at the center remains about the same, but the area of 
hurricane winds expands, to a radius of perhaps 150 to 200 miles, with winds of gale 
force (app. R) extending to perhaps 300 miles. Individual storms may differ con- 
siderably from these averages. 

Decay. The area continues to increase, the pressure at the center rises, and the 
wind speed decreases. The storm loses its tropical characteristics and gradually 
dissipates, a process that may require several days over an ocean area. Over land the 
decay is more rapid. 

3906. Origin and development.— Tropical cyclones originate between the doldrums 
(art. 3805) and the zones of the strongest trade winds. This accounts, at least partly, 
for the absence of such storms in the South Atlantic, for the Atlantic doldrums remain 
several degrees north of the equator except for occasional brief periods. 

Some of the details regarding the formation of tropical cyclones are not understood, 
but the fact that such storms form only over water, and dissipate rapidly if they en- 
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counter land, probably indicates the need for a supply of water vapor. Over the 
tropical ocean this is abundantly available in the lower portion of the atmosphere. 
When a low develops over tropical oceans, hot, vapor-laden air flows in from adjacent 
regions. This air ascends near the center of the low, and condensation occurs. Each 
pound of water vapor that condenses into cloud or rain liberates approximately 970 
British thermal units (art. 3711) of heat. This heat warms the surrounding air, thus 
increasing further the instability, and hastening the ascent of the air. Thus, the pressure 
continues to drop and the winds increase in speed, bringing in an increasing quantity 
of warm, moist air from the regions surrounding thelow. Atsome height, the ascending 
air flows outward from the center of the cyclonic circulation. This process of inward 
flow, rising air current, condensation, warming, and high-level outflow causes the low 
to deepen and the wind speed to increase. Thus, as long as conditions remain suitable, 
the storm grows more intense. 

While the actual mechanics of tropical cyclone formation are somewhat more 
involved than just described, the essential steps are given. Several theories exist 
regarding the details of initial formation of the low pressure area. Dropping pressure 
at the surface due to disturbances at high levels of the atmosphere; interaction of two 
air streams to produce a cyclonic eddy, causing convergence of surface air and the 
resulting ascent; and the joining of minor disturbances in the wind and pressure 
patterns in the atmosphere are all considered possibilities. The process is probably 
begun by several factors which combine in just the right relationship. 

When it becomes fully developed, a tropical cyclone covers a well-defined area, 
more or less circular in shape, within which the atmospheric pressure decreases rapidly 
toward the center. This decrease of pressure may amount to a maximum of 0.01 or 
even 0.02 inch per mile. Because of the rapid decrease of pressure with distance, the 
wind speed is high, being greatest at the regions of steepest pressure gradient. 

At the center of the storm, there is normally an area five to 30 miles in diameter 
(most often ten to 15 miles) within which the wind speed drops to a relative calm, 
usually ten to 15 knots or less. This is the eye of the storm. Ascending air causes 
the dense cover of clouds to give way to a thin layer of low clouds with holes through 
which the sun may shine. Around the edge of the eye, the wind speed increases from 
the relative calm to the full fury of maximum speed within a distance of a few feet. 
Here the heavy cloud seems thickest, and the torrential rains surrounding the central 
area appear concentrated. This is the wall of the eye. When a tropical cyclone moves 
to higher latitude, its eye becomes less clearly defined as the maximum wind moves 
outward from the center, the wall of the eye becomes more indistinct, and its cloud 
cover increases. 

3907. Locating and tracking a tropical cyclone.—By means of radio, organized 
meteorological services collect weather observations daily from island stations, ships 
at sea, and aircraft. When a tropical cyclone is located, usually in its early formative 
stage, it is followed closely. In the North Atlantic, aircraft of the U. S. Navy and 
U.S. Air Force, in cooperation with the Weather Bureau, make frequent flights to the 
vicinity of such storms to provide information needed for tracking the hurricane and 
determining its intensity. Bulletins are broadcast to ships several times daily, giving 
information on each storm’s location, intensity, and movement. As a further aid, 
the mariner may obtain weather reports by radio directly from other ships in the vicinity 
of a tropical cyclone. Radar may be used to follow the movements of the precipitation 
areas when they are within range. 

Although these aids normally prove adequate for locating and avoiding a tropical 
cyclone, knowledge of the appearance of the sea and sky in the vicinity of such a storm 
is useful to the mariner. This information is given in article 3908. 
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3908. The passage of a tropical cyclone at sea is an experience not soon to be 
forgotten. 

An early indication of the approach of such a storm is the presence of a long swell. 
In the absence of a tropical cyclone, the crests of swell in the deep waters of the Atlantic 
pass at the rate of perhaps eight per minute. Swell generated by a hurricane is 
about twice as long, the crests passing at the rate of perhaps four per minute. Swell 
may be observed several days before arrival of the storm. 

When the storm center is 500 to 1,000 miles away, the barometer usually rises a 
little, and the skies are relatively clear. Cumulus clouds, if present at all, are few in 
number and their vertical development appears suppressed. The barometer usually 
appears restless, pumping up and down a few hundredths of an inch. 

As the tropical cyclone comes nearer, a cloud sequence begins which resembles 
that associated with the approach of a warm front in middle latitudes (art. 3812). 
Snow-white, fibrous ‘‘mare’s tails’ (cirrus) appear when the storm is about 300 to 
600 miles away. Usually these seem to converge, more or less, in the direction from 
which the storm is approaching. This convergence is particularly apparent at about 
the time of sunrise and sunset. 

Shortly after the cirrus appears, but sometimes before, the barometer starts a 
long, slow fall. At first the fall is so gradual that it only appears to alter somewhat. 
the normal daily cycle (two maxima and two minima in the tropics). As the rate of 
fall increases, the daily pattern is completely lost in the more or less steady fall. 

The cirrus becomes more confused and tangled, and then gradually gives way to a 
continuous veil of cirrostratus. Below this veil, altostratus forms, and then strato- 
cumulus (art. 3714). These clouds gradually become more dense, and as they do so, 
the weather becomes unsettled. A fine, mist-like rain begins to fall, interrupted from 
time to time by showers. The barometer has fallen perhaps a tenth of an inch. 

As the fall becomes more rapid, the wind increases in gustiness, and its speed 
becomes greater, reaching a value of perhaps 22 to 40 knots (Beaufort 6-8). On the 
horizon appears 8 dark wall of heavy cumulonimbus (art. 3714), the bar of the storm. 
Portions of this heavy cloud become detached from time to time and drift across the 
sky, accompanied by rain squalls and wind of increasing speed. Between squalls, the 
cirrostratus can be seen through breaks in the stratocumulus. 

As the bar approaches, the barometer falls more rapidly and wind speed increases. 
The seas, which have been gradually mounting, become tempestuous. Squall lines, 
one after the other, sweep past in ever increasing number and intensity. 

With the arrival of the bar, the day becomes very dark, squalls become virtually 
continuous, and the barometer falls precipitously, with a rapid increase in wind speed. 
The center may still be 100 to 200 miles away in a fully-developed tropical cyclone. 
As the center of the storm comes closer, the ever-stronger wind shrieks through the 
rigging and about the superstructure of the vessel. As the center approaches, rain 
falls in torrents. The wind fury increases. The seas become mountainous. The tops 
of huge waves are blown off to mingle with the rain and fill the air with water. Objects 
at a short distance are not visible. Even the largest and most seaworthy vessels become 
virtually unmanageable, and may sustain heavy damage. Less sturdy vessels do not 
survive. Navigation virtually stops as safety of the vessel becomes the prime con- 
sideration. The awesome fury of this condition can only be experienced. Words are 
inadequate to describe it. 

If the eye of the storm passes over the vessel, the winds suddenly drop to a breeze 
as the wall of the eye passes. The rain stops, and the skies clear sufficiently to permit 
the sun to shine through holes in the comparatively thin cloud cover. Visibility 
improves. Mountainous seas approach from all sides, apparently in complete confu- 
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sion. The barometer reaches its lowest point, which may be an inch and a half or two 
inches below normal in fully-developed tropical cyclones. As the wall on the opposite 
side of the eye arrives, the full fury of the wind strikes as suddenly as it ceased, but 
from the opposite direction. The sequence of conditions that occurred during approach 
of the storm is reversed, and pass more quickly, as the various parts of the storm are 
not as wide in the rear of a storm as on its forward side. 

Typical cloud formations associated with a hurricane are shown in figure 3908. 
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FiaureE 3908.—Typical hurricane cloud formations. 


3909. Locating the center of a tropical cyclone.—If intelligent action is to be 
taken to avoid the full fury of a tropical cyclone, early determination of its location and 
direction of travel relative to the vessel is essential. The bulletins and forecasts are 
an excellent general guide, but they are not infallible and may be sufficiently in 
error to induce a mariner in a critical position to alter course so as to unwittingly increase 
the danger to his vessel. Often it is possible, using only those observations made 
aboard ship, to obtain a sufficiently close approximation to enable the vessel to ma- 
neuver to the best advantage. 

As stated in article 3908, the presence of an exceptionally long swell is usually 
the first visible indication of the existence of a tropical cyclone. In deep water it 
approaches from the general direction of origin (the position of the storm center when 
the swell was generated). However, in shoaling water this is a less reliable indication 
because the direction is changed by refraction, the crests being more nearly parallel 
to the bottom contours (art. 3307). 

When the cirrus clouds appear, their point of convergence provides an indication 
of the direction of the storm center. If the storm is to pass well to one side of the 
observer, the point of convergence shifts slowly in the direction of storm movement. 
If the storm center will pass near the observer, this point remains steady. When the 
bar (art. 3908) becomes visible, it appears to rest upon the horizon for several hours. 
The darkest part of this cloud is in the direction of the storm center. If the storm is 
to pass to one side, the bar appears to drift slowly along the horizon. If the storm is 
heading directly toward the observer, the position of the bar remains fixed. Once 
within the area of the dense, low clouds, one should observe their direction of move- 
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ment, which is almost exactly along the isobars, with the center of the storm being 90° 
from the direction of cloud movement (left of direction of movement in the northern 
hemisphere, and right in the southern hemisphere). 

The winds are probably the best guide to the direction of the center of a tropical 
cyclone. The circulation is cyclonic (art. 3813), but because of the steep pressure 
gradient near the center, the winds there blow with greater violence and are more 
nearly circular than in extratropical cyclones. 

According to Buys Ballot’s law (art. 3813) an observer who faces into the wind 
has the center of the low pressure on his right in the northern hemisphere, and on his 
left in the southern hemisphere, and in each case somewhat behind him. If the wind 
followed circular isobars exactly, the center would be exactly eight points, or 90°, from 
dead ahead when facing into the wind. However, the track of the wind is usually 
inclined somewhat toward the center, so that the angle from dead ahead varies be- 
tween perhaps 8 and 12 points (90° to 135°). The inclination varies in different parts 
of the same storm. It is least in front of the storm, and greatest in the rear, since the 
actual wind is the vector sum of that due to the pressure gradient and the motion of 
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Figure 3909a.—Approximate relationship of wind to isobars and storm center in the northern 
hemisphere. 
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the storm along the track. A good average is perhaps ten points in front, and 11 or 12 
points in the rear. These values apply when the storm center is still several hundred 
miles away. Closer to the center, the wind blows more nearly along the isobars, the 
inclination being reduced by one or two points at the wall of the eye. Since wind direc- 
tion usually shifts temporarily during a squall, its direction at this time should not be 
used for determining the position of the center. The approximate relationship of wind 
to isobars and storm center in the northern hemisphere is shown in figure 3909a. 

When the center is within radar range, it might be located by this equipment. 
However, since the radar return is predominantly from the rain, results can be decep- 
tive, and other indications should not be neglected. Figure 3909b shows a typical 
radar PPI presentation of a tropical cyclone. 

Distance from the storm center is more difficult to determine than direction. 
Radar is perhaps the best guide. However, the rate of fall of the barometer is some 
indication. If a vessel is hove-to in front of a storm which is advancing directly 
toward it, the fall of pressure per hour might be about as shown in figure 3909c. How- 
ever, this is an imperfect indication, for the rate of fall may be quite erratic, and will 
vary somewhat with the depth of the low at the center, the speed of the storm center 
along its track, and the stage in the life cycle of the storm. The usefulness of this 
information is further reduced by the fact that a vessel would not normally remain 
bove-to in the path of a tropical cyclone. 

3910. Maneuvering to avoid the storm center.—The safest procedure with re- 
spect to tropical cyclones is to avoid them. If action is taken sufficiently early, this 
is simply a matter of setting a course that will take the vessel well to one side of the 
probable track of the storm, and then continuing to plot the positions of the storm 
center, as given in the weather bulletins, revising the course as needed. 

However, such action is not always possible. If one finds himself within the storm 
area, the proper action to take depends in part upon his position relative to the storm 
center and its direction of travel. It is customary to divide the circular area of the 
storm into two parts. In the northern hemisphere, that part to the right of the storm 
track (facing in the direction toward which the storm is moving) is called the dangerous 
semicircle. It is considered dangerous because (1) the actual wind speed is greater 
than that due to the pressure gradient alone, since it is augmented by the forward 
motion of the storm, and (2) the direction of the wind and sea is such as to carry a vessel 
into the path of the storm (in the forward part of the semicircle). The part to the left 
of the storm track is called the navigable semicircle. In this part, the wind is decreased 
by the forward motion of the storm, and the wind blows vessels away from the storm 
track (in the forward part). Because of the greater wind speed in the dangerous semi- 
circle, the seas are higher here than in the navigable semicircle. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the dangerous semicircle is to the left of the storm track, and the navigable 
semicircle is to the right of the storm track. 

A plot of successive positions of the storm center should indicate the semicircle in 
which a vessel is located. However, if this is based upon weather bulletins, it is not a 
reliable guide because of the lag between the observations upon which the bulletin is 
based and the time of reception of the bulletin, with the ever present possibility of a 
change in the direction of motion of the storm. The use of one’s radar eliminates this 
lag, but the return is not always a true indication of the center. Perhaps the most 
reliable guide is the wind. Within the cyclonic circulation, a veering wind (one changing 
direction to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemi- 
sphere) indicates a position in the dangerous semicircle, and a backing wind (one chang- 
ing in a direction opposite to a veering wind) indicates a position in the navigable semi- 
circle. However, if a vessel is underway, its motion should be considered. If it is 
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outrunning the storm or pulling 
rapidly toward one side (which 
is not difficult during the early 
stages of a storm, when its 
speed is low), the opposite effect 
occurs. This should usually be 
accompanied by a rise in atmos- 
pheric pressure, but if motion 
of the vessel is nearly along an 
isobar, this may not be a reliable 
indication. If in doubt, the 
safest action is usually to stop 
long enough to determine defi- 
nitely the semicircle. The loss 
in valuable time may be more 
than offset by the minimizing 
of the possibility of taking the 
wrong action and increasing the 
ee Naas oftee FicuRE 3909b.— Typical ian ae presentation of a tropical 
(for a vessel which is stopped), 

with increasing speed and falling barometer, the vessel is in or near the path of the 
storm. If it remains steady with decreasing speed and rising barometer, the vessel 
is on the storm track, behind the center. 

The first action to take if one finds himself within the cyclonic circulation, is to 
determine the position of his 
vessel with respect to the storm 
center. While the vessel can 
still make considerable way 
through the water, @ course 
should be selected to take it as 
far as possible from the center. 
If the vessel can move faster 
than the storm, it is a relatively 
simple matter to outrun the 
storm if searoom permits. But 
when the storm is faster, the 
solution is not as simple. In 
this case, the vessel, if ahead 
of the storm, will approach 
nearer to the center. The prob- 
lem is to select a course that 
will produce the greatest possi- 
ble minimum distance. This is 
best determined by means of a 
relative movement plot, as 
shown in the following example 
solved on a maneuvering board 
(art. 1212): 


Figure 3909c.—Typical average pressure drop as tropical Ezample.—A tropical i 
cyclone approaches. clone is estimated to be moving 
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in direction 320° at 19 knots. Its center bears 170°, at an estimated distance of 200 
miles from a vessel which has a maximum speed of 12 knots. 

Required.—(1) The course to steer at 12 knots to produce the greatest possible 
minimum distance between the vessel and the storm center. 

(2) The distance of the storm center at nearest approach. 

(3) Elapsed time until nearest approach. 

Solution (fig. 3910).—Consider the vessel remaining at the center of the plot 
throughout the solution, as on a radar PPI. 

(1) Plot point C at a distance of 200 miles (scale 20:1) in direction 170° from the 
center of the diagram, to locate the position of the storm center relative to the vessel. 
From the center of the diagram, draw RA, the speed vector of the storm center, in 
direction 320°, speed 19 knots (scale 2:1). From A draw a line tangent to the 12-knot 
speed circle (labeled 6 at scale 2:1) on the side opposite the storm center. From the 
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Figure 3910.—Solution to determine course for avoiding storm center. 
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center of the diagram draw a perpendicular to this tangent line, locating point B. 
The line RB is the required speed vector for the vessel. Its direction, 011°, is the 
required course. 

(2) The path of the storm center relative to the vessel, will be along a line from C in 
the direction BA, if both storm and vessel maintain course and speed. The point of 
nearest approach will be at D, the foot of a perpendicular from the center of the diagram. 
This distance, at scale 20:1, is 187 miles. 

(3) The length of the vector BA (14.8 knots) is the speed of the storm with respect 
to the vessel. Mark this on the lowest scale of the nomogram at the bottom of the 
diagram. The relative distance CD is 72 miles, by measurement. Mark this (scale 
10:1) on the middle scale at the bottom of the diagram. Draw a line between the two 
points and extend it to intersect the top scale at 29.2 (292 at 10:1 scale). The elapsed 
time is therefore 292 minutes, or 4 hours 52 minutes, or 5 hours approximately. 

Answers.—(1) C 011°, (2) D 187 mi., (3) t 5° (approximately). 

The storm center will be dead astern at its nearest approach. 

As a very general rule, for a vessel in the northern hemisphere, safety lies in placing 
the wind on the starboard bow in the dangerous semicircle and on the starboard quarter 
in the navigable semicircle. If on the storm track ahead of the storm, the wind should 
be put about two points on the starboard quarter until the vessel is well within the 
navigable semicircle, and the rule for that semicircle then followed. A study of figure 
3909a should indicate why these headings are desirable. In the southern hemisphere 
the same rules hold, but with respect to the port side. With a faster than average vessel, 
the wind can be brought a little farther aft in each case. However, as the speed of the 
storm increases along its track, the wind should be brought farther forward. If land 
interferes with what would otherwise be the best maneuver, the solution should be 
altered to fit the circumstances. If the speed of a vessel is greater than that of the 
storm, it is possible for the vessel, if behind the storm, to overtake it. In this case, the 
only action usually needed is to slow enough to let the storm pull ahead. 

In all cases, one should be alert to changes in the direction of movement of the 
storm center, particularly in the area where the track normally curves toward the pole. 
If the storm maintains its direction and speed, the ship’s course should be maintained 
as the wind shifts. 

If it becomes necessary for a vessel to heave to, the characteristics of the vessel 
should be considered. A power vessel is concerned primarily with damage by direct 
action of the sea. A good general rule is to heave to with head to the sea in the 
dangerous semicircle or stern to the sea in the navigable semicircle. This will result 
in greatest amount of headway away from the storm center, and least amount of leeway 
toward it. Ifa vessel handles better with the sea astern or on the quarter, it may be 
placed in this position in the navigable semicircle or in the rear half of the dangerous 
semicircle, but never in the forward half of the dangerous semicircle. It has been 
reported that when the wind reaches hurricane speed and the seas become confused, 
some ships ride out the storm best if the engines are stopped, and the vessel is permitted 
to seek its own position. In this way, it is said, the ship rides with the storm instead 
of fighting against it. 

In a sailing vessel, while attempting to avoid a storm center, one should steer 
courses as near as possible to those prescribed above for power vessels. However, if 
it becomes necessary for such a vessel to heave to, the wind is of greater concern than 
the sea. A good general rule always is to heave to on whichever tack permits the 
shifting wind to draw aft. In the northern hemisphere this is the starboard tack in 
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the dangerous semicircle and the port tack in the navigable semicircle. In the southern 
hemisphere these are reversed. 

While each storm requires its own analysis, and frequent or continual resurvey of 
the situation, the general rules for a steamer may be summarized as follows: 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Right or dangerous semicircle.—Bring the wind on the starboard bow (045° rela” 
tive), hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so 
with head to the sea. 

Left or navigable semicircle.—Bring the wind on the starboard quarter (135° rela- 
tive), hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so 
with stern to the sea. 

On storm track, ahead of center.—Bring the wind two points on the starboard 
quarter (157°5 relative), hold course and make as much way as possible. When well 
within the navigable semicircle, maneuver as indicated above. 

On storm track, behind center.— Avoid the center by the best practicable course, 
keeping in mind the tendency of tropical cyclones to curve northward and eastward. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Left or dangerous semicircle.—Bring the wind on the port bow (315° relative), hold 
course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so with head 
to the sea. 

Right or navigable semicircle.—Bring the wind on the port quarter (225° relative), 
hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so with 
stern to the sea. 

On storm track, ahead of center.—Bring the wind two points on the port quarter 
(202°5 relative), hold course and make as much way as possible. When well within 
the navigable semicircle, maneuver as indicated above. 

On storm track, behind center.—Avoid the center by the best practicable course, 
keeping in mind the tendency of tropical cyclones to curve southward and eastward. 

Whenever a tropical cyclone is encountered, the wise procedure is to begin pre- 
paring the vessel for heavy weather in sufficient time to permit thorough preparation, 
so that damage may be minimized. One should be particularly careful to keep free 
surfaces of liquids to a minimum. 

3911. Coastal effects.——The high winds of a tropical cyclone inflict widespread 
damage when such a storm leaves the ocean and crosses land. Aids to navigation may 
be blown out of position or destroyed. Craft in harbors, unless they are properly 
secured, drag anchor or are blown against obstructions. Ashore, trees are blown over, 
houses are damaged, power lines are blown down, etc. The greatest damage usually 
occurs in the dangerous semicircle a short distance from the center, where the strongest 
winds occur. As the storm continues on across land, its fury subsides faster than it 
would if it had remained over water. 

Along the coast, particularly, greater damage may be inflicted by water than by 
the wind. There are at least four sources of water damage. First, the unusually high 
seas generated by the storm winds pound against shore installations and craft in their 
way. Second, the continued blowing of the wind toward land causes the water level 
to increase perhaps three to ten feet above its normal level. This storm tide, which 
may begin when the storm center is 500 miles or even farther from the shore, gradually 
increases until the storm passes. The highest storm tides are caused by a slow-moving 
tropical cyclone of large diameter, because both of these effects result in greater dura- 
tion of wind in the same direction. The effect is greatest in a partly enclosed body 
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of water, such as the Gulf of Mexico, where the concave coastline does not readily 
permit the escape of water. It is least on small islands, which present little obstruction 
to the flow of water. Third, the furious winds which blow around the wall of the eye 
create a ridge of water called a storm wave, which strikes the coast and often inflicts 
heavy damage. The effect is similar to that of a seismic sea wave, caused by an earth- 
quake in the ocean floor. Both of these waves are popularly called tidal waves. Storm 
waves of 20 feet or more have occurred. About three or four feet of this is due to the 
decrease of atmospheric pressure, and the rest to winds. Like the damage caused by 
wind, that due to high seas, the storm tide, and the storm wave is greatest in the 
dangerous semicircle, near the center. The fourth source of water damage is the heavy 
rain that accompanies a tropical cyclone. This causes floods that add to the damage 
caused in other ways. 

When proceeding along a shore recently visited by a tropical cyclone, a navigator 
should remember that time is required to restore aids to navigation which have been 
blown out of position or destroyed. In some instances the aid may remain but its 
light, sound apparatus, or radiobeacon may be inoperative. Landmarks may have 
been damaged or destroyed. 
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PART EIGHT 
THE PRODUCTION OF CHARTS 


CHAPTER XL 
INSTRUMENTS FOR HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING 


4001. Introduction.— Although the expression ‘“‘hydrographic surveying” denotes 
investigation of water areas to obtain information for use in making nautical charts, 
land surveying methods are frequently used to establish points on shore from which 
positions of all hydrographic observations such as soundings, currents, etc., can be 
related. Therefore, this chapter describes such instruments as the astrolabe, theodo- 
lite, level, and special drafting equipment, as well as tide gages, current meters, and 
other instruments directly associated with hydrography. Instruments used in hydro- 
graphic surveying, but described elsewhere, include the sextant (ch. XV), echo sounder 
(art. 619), and electronic equipment (ch. XIII). In general, surveying instruments are 
characterized by a high order of accuracy, as compared with navigation instruments. 

4002. Astrolabe.— Unlike the earlier instrument of the same name (art. 124), 
the modern astrolabe is used in hydrographic surveying to determine the instant at 
which various celestial bodies arrive at a preselected altitude. From a number of such 


Fiaure 4002a.—A prismatic astrolabe. 


observations, the position of the instrument can be calculated. Astrolabes now avail- 
able use an altitude of 45° or 60°. 

As its name implies, the prismatic astrolabe (fig. 4002a) depends upon an accurately- 
ground prism to maintain the fixed angle of observation. In addition, the prism per- 
mits the observation of a second image of a star by reflection from an artificial horizon, 
which is a small pan of mercury placed below the prism. In figure 4002b, a light ray 
(R) from a star enters directly the upper surface of the prism and 1s reflected through 
the horizontal observing telescope. A parallel ray (R’) from the same star is reflected 
from the mercury surface, enters the lower surface of the prism, and is then reflected 
through the telescope. Since the latter image is a doubly reflected one, its apparent 
motion will be opposite that of the former (fig. 4002b, rays (a) and (a’) and inset (1)). 
When the direct and reflected light rays are perpendicular to the upper and lower 
surfaces of the prism, respectively, the two images are coincident and the star is at 
the altitude fixed by the angle between the surfaces of the prism. 

In practice, the prism is turned slightly on an axis coincident with the telescope 
axis so that the images will, at the fixed altitude, be side by side on a horizontal line 
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PRISMATIC ASTROLABE OPTICS 


R and R’ are parallel light rays from star 
f is focal plane of objective lens 
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FiGuRE 4002b.—Optics of the prismatic astrolabe. 


(fig. 4002b, rays (b) and (b’) and insert (2)) rather than coincident. This permits 
easier, more accurate observation. 

In addition to the basic parts already mentioned, the prismatic astrolabe is 
provided with level bubbles and three leveling screws to adjust it to the horizontal. 
For orienting to north and setting at desired azimuths, it is equipped with a mag- 
netic compass and an azimuth circle. Adjusting screws are provided for collima- 
tion; that is, making the vertical surface of the 
prism perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. 
There is also an erecting screw which rotates the 
prism about the axis of the telescope. Flash- 
light batteries supply power to illuminate the 
azimuth circle and reticle, the intensity of the 
latter being controlled by a rheostat. 

A prism actuated by a lever deflects the light 
rays upward to a 30-power, wide field-of-view 
eyepiece to facilitate finding the star. Once the 
star is located, final observations are made through 
the 80-power observing eyepiece. Accessories 
for screening the mercury from wind and dust, 
and equipment for cleaning the surface of the 
mercury are included with the instrument. 

The pendulum astrolabe (fig. 4002c) fixes 
the observation altitude by directing the light 
rays from a star down a 60° objective tube to a 
pendulum-supported horizontal mirror, from which 
it is reflected up a 60° eyepiece tube. Thus, in 
a sense, it is a telescope bent at 60° with a 
Figure 4002c.—A pendulum astrolabe, pendulum mirror to reflect the light rays accord- 

ingly (fig. 4002d). Since only one star image 
is seen, the exact time of star passage is noted as being the mean of the times at 
which it passes a set of horizontal cross hairs. 

In addition to the 80-power observing telescope, it has an 11-power finder tele- 
scope. This instrument also has internal illumination and is provided with means for 
leveling and setting in azimuth. 
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4003. Timing equipment.— 


The timing equipment used in 3” PENDULUM ASTROLABE OPTICS 


conjunction with astrolabes KC f is focal plane of objective 
R is ray of light from star 


consists of a chronometer, a 
radio, a chronograph, and a 
break-circuit key (fig. 4003). 
The chronometer is set to run 
on sidereal time and is con- 
nected through an amplifier to 
the chronograph, which records 
a tick mark on moving paper at 
each one-second break except 
the 59th second of every minute. ed guibess, .-saperselepchageagiala’ 
This is omitted so that the be- iat 
ginning of each minute can be 
easily identified on the record. 

The radio, also, is connect- 
ed to the chronograph recorder 
through the amplifier, and is 
used to receive standard time sig- 
nals for determining chronom- 
eter correction and rate. The 
break-circuit key is tapped by 
the observer at the instant of 
star passage, making a tick 
mark on the chronograph paper. 
The chronometer time of star 
passage can be scaled off the 
chronograph record. By appli- 
cation of chronometer correc- 
tion and rate, one can determine Fiaure 4003.—Timing equipment. 
the GMT of the observation. 

4004. Theodolite.— A theodolite is an instrument designed to measure precise 
horizontal and vertical angles. Thus, it can be used for determining the bearing 
(called “‘azimuth” by surveyors) of a line by observing the angle between that line and 
the azimuth line of a star. It can be used to measure the angles in a triangulation net, 
and to measure vertical angles for the trigonometric computation of elevations. 

The direction theodolite (fig. 4004a) consists essentially of two graduated circles 
(one horizontal and one vertical), equipment for leveling and centering the instrument, 
an observing telescope, and an eyepiece for reading the circles. Horizontal angles can 
be read directly to the nearest 0.2 second of arc on the instrument illustrated. A smaller, 
lighter model can be read directly to the nearest second of arc, and tenths can be 
estimated. 

Both circles are completely enclosed, and are read at one eyepiece through a system 
of prisms within the instrument. As the upper portion of the instrument turns about 
a vertical axis, two sets of prisms scan diametrically opposite sides of the horizontal 
circle. This upper portion can be clamped and final pointing on target can be made with 
a slow-motion tangent screw. The vertical cross hair is brought exactly on target, 
and the instrument is collimated and read. The horizontal circle can be set at any 
desired initial reading. 

When the telescope is turned about its horizontal axis, two sets of prisms scan 
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FicurE 4004a.—A direction theodolite. 


diametrically opposite sides of the vertical circle. 
This motion also has a clamp and slow-motion 
tangent screw. Collimation is effected before 
reading. The vertical circle is read through the 
same eyepiece as the horizontal circle, by turning 
a knob near the bottom of the rear face of the 
nght-hand standard. When the line on this knob 
is horizontal, the horizontal circle is seen, and 
when the line is vertical, the vertical circle is seen. 
Since the vertical circle reads zero when the tele- 
scope is pointed directly toward the zenith, the 
angles read are zenith distances. 

Accessory equipment for this type instrument 
includes an optical centering device, internal il- 
lumination for night observations, prismatic eye- 
pieces, and accurate levels. Complete instruc- 
tions for use of the instrument are furnished by 
the manufacturer. 

The repeating theodolite (fig. 4004b), unlike 
the direction theodolite, has a lower motion clamp 
screw ‘and slow-motion tangent screw. Thus, 
with the upper portion clamped and the lower 


motion free, the horizontal circle and upper portion of the instrument carrying the 


telescope and two verniers rotate as a unit about the vertical axis. With the lower 


motion clamped and the upper motion 
free, the circle remains fixed and the upper 
portion only rotates, indicating angles by 
the position of the verniers relative to the 
horizontal circle. Also, the circle is ex- 
posed at the verniers for reading through 
a magnifying glass. These verniers can 
be read to the nearest ten seconds of arc. 

Since the vertical circle is graduated 
to read zero when the telescope is horizon- 
tal, other readings are either elevation 
or depression angles. The verniers of the 
vertical circle read directly to the nearest 
15 seconds of arc. 

4005. Transit.—The surveyor’s 
transit (fig. 4005a) is similar to the 
repeating theodolite, except that it is 
smaller, lighter, and less precise. It rests 
on four leveling screws rather than three, 
and some models read only to the nearest 
minute of arc. 

The camera transit (fig. 4005b) con- 
sists essentially of a surveyor’s transit with 
& camera mounted between widely-sep- 
arated standards. A transit telescope is 
mounted on top of the camera. In use, 
the instrument is pointed on a known con- 


Ficure 4004b.—A repeating theodolite. 


sr 
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Ficure 4005a.—A surveyor’s transit. 


trol point as if it were an ordinary transit. 


FicurE 4005b.—A camera transit. 


A photograph 1s taken, then the instrument 


is turned in azimuth and another picture is obtained. This is repeated until a complete 
panorama of overlapping pictures is obtained around the observation point. During 
this procedure, the instrument may be pointed on other known points to obtain addi- 
tional control. Prints of these pictures can be used or determining angles to additional 


pointe for supplementary hor- 
izontal and vertical control. <A 
somewhat similar instrument, 
consisting of a combination 
camera and theodolite, is called 
a phototheodolite. 

4006. Level.—The pre- 
cise level (fig. 4006) is used 
for determining precise eleva- 
tion differences between two 
points. The instrument illus- 
trated has generally supplanted 
the ‘‘Wye”’ level formerly used 
in most hydrographic surveys. 
The split image of a sensitive 
level bubble is seen through an 
eyepiece adjacent to the tele- 
scope eyepiece, and as long as 
the two parts remain matched, 
the telescope line of sight is in 
the horizontal. 


248607 O—58——53 


Fiaure 4006.—A precise level. 
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For reconnaissance or other rough work, a small hand level may be used. The 
Locke type hand level determines only a horizontal line of sight. The Abney type 
adds a small vertical arc which can be used for observing elevation angles. Neither 
should be considered a precision instrument. 

4007. Distance measurement can be accomplished by any of several different 
methods and procedures. For precise work, special tapes which have a low coefficient 
of expansion and have been calibrated by the National Bureau of Standards under 
controlled temperature, tension, and support conditions are used. They are used in the 
field under standard tension and support, and the temperatures and support eleva- 
tions are observed and recorded so that corrections can be applied to the measured 
distances to adjust them to the corrected horizontal distances. If such precision is 
not required, a surveyor’ s steel tape may be used. 

Slightly less precise, but more rapid, is the measurement of distance by means of a 
subtense bar (fig. 4007). In this method, a direction theodolite is used to measure the 
angle between the end points of a distant invar bar. The bar is mounted horizontally 
on a tripod and is oriented to be perpendicular to the line between its center and the 
theodolite by a small telescope mounted on it for this purpose. The size of the angle 
subtended by this bar is a measure of the distance from theodolite to bar. Tables 


Figure 4007.—A subtense bar. 


of angles and corresponding distances are available from the manufacturer, or can be 
computed. 

Another still less precise method of measuring distance is by a stadia, a graduated 
rod. In addition to the cross hairs used in angle measurement, a transit is equipped 
with two other horizontal cross hairs so spaced that they will subtend one foot on a 
vertical stadia rod at 100 feet distance. At any distance the stadia cross hairs will 
intercept on the rod a length of about Mooth of that distance. If the ratio is other than 
1:100, a stadia constant is furnished with the instrument or can be determined by 
comparing a stadia measurement of distance with the value of that same distance as 
carefully measured with a tape. 

4008. Bottom samplers.—Samples of the bottom are obtained by means of snapper 
or scoopfish type bottom samplers. The former is secured to the base of a sounding 
lead and is used while the craft is lying to. Two clamshell-shaped castings are snapped 
together by a heavy spring when triggered by hitting the bottom, and a handful-size 
_ sample is thus obtained. The scoopfish is designed for use with the vessel underway. 
It is essentially a hollow tube with diving fins aft, and a special towing bridle. When 
properly set and towed, it dives to the bottom. When it strikes the bottom, a sample is 
forced into the tube, the bridle suspension point is automatically shifted forward so 
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that the instrument will no longer dive but can be hoisted up, and a cover flips into 
position over the forward end of the tube to retain the sample. 

4009. Tide gage.—It is necessary to obtain as complete a record as possible of the 
tide in the survey area during operations. The information furnished by this record 
is used to determine the reference plane, or datum, for all heights and depths. It is also 
used for adjusting all original observations to that datum, and from it is computed 
the tidal data which is printed on the chart, such as mean sea level, spring rise, neap 
rise, lunitidal interval, etc. 

The portable automatic recording tide gage (fig. 4009) is a light, compact instru- 
ment which records on single sheets of special paper a graph of the tide. The paper is 
clipped onto a drum which is rotated at one-half revolution per day by an eight-day 
clock movement contained inside. A float is suspended by a wire inside a pipe-float well 


Figure 4009.—A portable automatic recording tide gage. 


which protects it from wave and current action, yet permits long-period water level 
variations through a small aperture in the bottom of the pipe. 

The float wire is guided up to the gage over an idler pulley centered over the top - 
of the pipe. At the gage, the wire is wound around a grooved drum. Inside this drum 
is @ spring which keeps tension on the wire so that as the float rises with the water, the 
drum rotates and takes up the slack. When the water level falls, the weight of the 
float overcomes the tension of the spring.and the drum rotates in the opposite direction. 
The axle of the float-wire drum is geared to a long-pitch screw on which rides a stylus. 
This screw moves the stylus across the paper parallel to the axis of the record drum. 
Thus, while the record drum is rotated by its clock, the stylus is moved back and forth 
across the drum as the water level rises and falls. The record paper is black or red and 
coated with white wax. ‘The stylus scratches the wax, drawing a graph of the water 


level variations with time as abscissa around the drum and height as ordinate across the 
drum. 
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Record paper is furnished in different height scales and corresponding sets of gears 
are used to vary the stylus motion. Thus, the instrument can be adapted for use in 
accordance with the range of the tide. 

The standard automatic recording tide gage operates in a similar manner, with the 
following exceptions: the paper, fed from a supply roller, passes over a main roller 
across which a pencil rides, and is taken up by a receiving roller. The paper is long 
enough to accommodate a continuous one-month tide record. Two clocks are used ; one 
to advance the paper by rotating the main roller, and the other to strike hour marks on 
the paper. The receiving roller, which winds the paper, is actuated by a weight sus- 
pended by a cord which is wound around a drum. Friction springs retard the supply 
roll so it will not unwind too fast. A counterpoise weight is suspended by a wire which 
runs over a drum secured to the same shaft as the float-wire drum. This keeps tension 
on the float wire and takes up the slack as the tide rises. In addition to the tide- 
marking pencil, this instrument is equipped with a datum-marking pencil. This is set 
to draw a straight line at the datum height. Scale changes to accommodate various 
ranges of tide are accomplished by using float-wire drums of varying circumference, 
different pencil screw pitch, and corresponding counterpoise weights. 

A number of other methods may be used for observing tidal data. Most important 
is the tide staff. This is a graduated board from which the water height is read at 
regular time intervals. It can be installed vertically or, with properly exaggerated 
graduations, inclined. The latter installation is best used in calm water with small 
range of tide. Other devices for measuring tide include the float gage, tape gage, and 
pipe gage. These are all nonregistering. 
A number of gages have been designed 
to operate on the bottom. Their mecha- 
nisms are actuated by pressure changes 
caused by variations in the depth of water. 
This type of gage is not in general use. 

4010. Current observations are also 
an integral part of hydrographic survey- 
ing. When printed on the chart, the 
information is valuable to navigators, 
especially in channels and other areas of 
limited maneuvering space. Types and 
designs of current meters are so varied that 
only those features which are common to 
most of them will be presented here. 

In general, current speed is deter- 
mined by counting the number of rev- 
olutions of a propeller per unit time. 

Propeller turns are counted in many ways. 
Ficure 4010.—A ao measuring current One type is illustrated in figure 4010. 
Direction of the current is indicated 
by one of many methods of determining the heading of the meter relative to a 
compass magnet. The meters are kept headed into the current by fins. 

4011. Drafting instruments.—Certain drafting instruments are of special value in 
plotting the information obtained in hydrographic surveys. Distance measurements in 
chart drafting are taken from a metal diagonal metric scale direct to the nearest 0.0001 
meter. This device consists of a flat metal bar a little more than one meter long. 
Vertical lines (fig. 4011la) are spaced at intervals of one centimeter (0.01 meter) and 
graduated 0 to 100. To the left of the meter is an additional centimeter with diagonal 
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Figure 401la.—A diagonal metric scale. 


lines permitting measurement to two additional decimal places. Along the bottom 
horizontal line this additional centimeter is divided into ten equal parts. Hundredths 
are obtained by making the measurement on the corresponding horizontal line. Thus, 
a distance of 7.43 centimeters is measured horizontally along line 3, from vertical line 
7 on the right to diagonal line 4 on the left. When the distance is greater than can 
be accommodated by the usual dividers or compasses, beam compasses (fig. 4011b) 
are used. This consists of a wood or metal 
bar on which slide two beam heads earry- 
ing steel points, exchangeable for an inking 
pen or pencil point. A thumb screw on 
each point clamps it in position on the bar, 
and one is equipped with a slow-motion 
screw for fine adjustment. 

A three-arm protractor is used for 
rapid plotting of three-point fixes. It can 
also be used for plotting angles to secondary 
survey stations. The center arm of a 
three-arm protractor is secured to, or a 
part of, a graduated circle. The left and FicurE 4011b.—Beam compasses. 
right arms are pivoted about the center 
of this circle and are equipped with clamping devices. A plastic type has a two- 
minute vernier on each movable arm, and angles can be set to the nearest estimated 
one minute. This type is easy and rapid when plotting three-point fixes on signals 
which are comparatively near the boat position. For more precise plotting and 
for fixes on distant signals, the metal protractor (fig.4011c) is used. The verniers 
of this instrument read to the nearest one minute. A magnifying glass is attached 
to facilitate reading the verniers, and slow motion screws are provided to permit 
fine adjustments. Detachable extension arms are furnished for use on distant 
objects. Since only one arm can be set to small angles down to zero, this instrument is 
manufactured in left- and right-hand models, on which the left and night angles, respec- 
tively, may be set to zero. 

Proportional dividers (fig. 4011d) are an aid to transferring measurements between 
charts or other drawings which are not to the same scale. This device consists of two 
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Figure 4011c.—Three-arm protractor. 


FicgurE 4011d.—Pro- 
portional dividers. 
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legs, each with a point at each end, and a movable pivot. When the pivot is at the 
middle, the two leg openings are equal. If the pivot is moved toward one end, the leg 
opening at that end is less than at the other, at a fixed ratio. The path of travel of the 
pivot is graduated so that a predetermined ratio can be set on the instrument. 

Spacing dividers (fig. 4011le) are useful in subdividing distances into equal parts, 
such as spacing soundings along a line between two boat positions. They are designed 
so that as they are opened, the spaces between points are equal. 


Other, commonly-used drawing instruments such as scales, triangles, etc., are also 
used in chart work. 


CHAPTER XLI 
HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING 


Introduction 


4101. Hydrography is that science which deals with the measurement and descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, and other waters, and their 
adjoining coastal areas, with particular reference to their use for navigational purposes. 
The process of making the measurements upon which the description depends is called 
surveying. Precise determination and marking of positions on land, and accurate 
measurement of a reference direction and distance, taking into account the earth’s 
curvature, constitute a geodetic control survey. Measurement of details of water 
areas and appropriate details of adjoining coastal areas is called a hydrographic 
survey. In addition to delineation of coast lines and location and measurement 
of submerged features, a hydrographic survey usually includes measurement of 
magnetic declination (variation) and dip, tides, currents, and meteorological ele- 
ments. Limited surveys may be conducted to satisfy particular requirements. Before 
a hydrographic survey can be conducted, a geodetic control survey may be needed 
if available information does not provide adequate control of positions. 

The principal objective of most hydrographic surveys is to obtain information 
on water areas and adjacent coastal regions, to serve as source material for nautical 
charts, sailing directions or coast pilots, and other nautical publications of value to the 
mariner. The results of the surveys are also used for planning harbor improvements 
and seaplane anchorages; for studies of silting and erosion, oceanographic features, and 
earth sciences; and for military defense projects. 

Nearly 71 percent of the earth’s surface is covered by water. Only a small part of 
this area has been adequately surveved, and much of the land area has not been accu- 
rately measured. The changes caused by nature and man, and the continual increase in 
requirements of more precise and more nearly automatic systems and methods of 
navigation, render obsolete the charts or surveys once considered adequate. Con- 
sequently, the need for ever more accurate, more complete surveys continues, with 
no end in sight. 

Surveys are usually conducted by personnel who have been given specialized train- 
ing, and are provided with complete equipment. A modern survey ship is shown in 
figure 4101. Detailed information on the conducting of such a survey is given in 
H.O. Pub. No. 215, Hydrographic and Geodetic Surveying Manual; and in U. 8. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Special Pub. No. 143, Hydrographic Manual. The purpose of the 
present chapter is to acquaint the mariner with the principles of surveying, to provide 
‘him with sufficient knowledge to conduct an exploratory survey (art. 4127) of a pre- 
viously uncharted area, and to obtain and record in suitable form new data for the 
correction and improvement of existing charts. 

4102. Planning a survey.—As in other operations, an efficient and adequate sur- 
vey requires advance preparation. In addition to a knowledge of surveying, one 
should acquaint himself with the available information on the area. A study of all 
available charts, aerial photographs, and written material should be the first step. 
Work sheets or planning charts can be prepared showing the location of principal 
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Figure 4101.—A modern survey ship, the USS Maury (AGS16). 


landmarks; general configuration of coast lines; tentative anchorage areas, landing 
beaches, and camp sites; probable sites for the erection of signals to mark the various 
stations; and possible tide gage locations. Several copies should be made. 

When the survey craft arrive at the area to be surveyed, several reconnaissance 
parties should be sent out to verify the information on the work sheets or planning 
charts. Tentative anchorage areas should be the first investigated. Protection during 
foul weather is essential to the safety as well as the comfort of the personnel who will 
man the small craft used for inshore soundings. 

In the selection of landing beaches, safety of personnel and equipment is the pri- 
mary consideration. Surf conditions, beach gradients, and bottom characteristics should 
be observed. The convenience of the locations and access to good routes of travel on 
shore are also important. 

The selection of sites for signal marks should be made by an experienced surveyor, 
if one is available. Visibility from the sea is the most important consideration, but 
intervisibility among stations, or with those used for a geodetic control survey, are im- 
portant to the accurate establishment of the positions of the stations. High points and 
conspicuous features of the terrain should be utilized to the fullest extent, not only for 
hydrographic control, but also as aids in controlling aerial photography. A helicopter 
is a valuable aid in making such a study, permitting rapid reconnaissance of the whole 
area. ) 

Particular care should be exercised in the selection of a tide station. It should be 
located in a protected area where there is little wave action, but where access of sea 
water is adequate and representative of the area. A depth of at least five feet below 
the predicted lowest tide is desirable. The tide gage should be installed on a rigid 
structure, which may have to be constructed if one is not already available. Wharves 
are most frequently used, but the gage should be so located that it will not be damaged 
by operations in the area. 

A decision will have to be made as to whether or not a geodetic control survey is 
needed and, if so, its extent. 
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Geodetic Control Survey 


4103. Origin of survey.—An important requirement of a survey is to establish 
the position of each feature measured. The first step is to determine carefully the 
location of one reference point. This should be established as accurately as circum- 
stances permit, for all other positions are located relative to this one point, called the 
origin. Any error in the origin is carried over to the entire survey. 

If an accurate land survey has been made in the vicinity, the origin of the new 
survey might be determined with respect to the earlier survey, so that there will be 
no discontinuity between surveys. If this method is not available, an astronomical 
position is customarily obtained. 

4104. Astronomical observations are made by the best method available. The 
most accurate available in the field is generally by astrolabe (art. 4002). Both lati- 
tude and longitude are determined by a single set of observations. If a direction 
theodolite (art. 4004) is used, latitude and longitude are determined separately and 
somewhat less accurately. If neither of these methods is available, position is deter- 
mined by the best available means. However careful the measurement, all astro- 
nomical positions are subject to a possible error due to deflection of the vertical (art. 
1610). 

Surveyors generally time observations by means of a chronometer rated to side- 
real time, and set approximately to GST. The chronometer error on GST is deter- 
mined by finding the GST at the time of comparison (using the American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac) and comparing this with the reading of the chronometer. 
Usually, the longitude of an assumed position is converted to time units and combined 
algebraically with the chronometer error (or correction) on GST to find chronometer 
error (or correction) on LST. Thus, if the chronometer is 8"15°2 fast on GST and the 
longitude is 5°06723°4 east (76°35’51°0E), the chronometer is 4°58708'2 slow on 
LST. 

For survey accuracy, the Nautical Almanac does not provide sufficiently precise 
data. The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac or other source should be used. 
If observations are timed by sidereal time, local hour angle is found by subtracting night 
ascension (art. 1426) from LST. Similarly, the sight reduction methods commonly 
used by navigators are not sufficiently precise for use in surveying. In general, only 
those computations necessary to the conducting of the survey are made in the field. 
All of the data should be sent to the appropriate government charting agency, where 
detailed computations are made to check and perhaps refine those already made, and 
to supply the additional answers needed for interpreting and utilizing the information. 
The important part of the field work is to make all measurements carefully and accu- 
rately, and supply all needed data, suitably labeled, so that the end products will be 
reliable. All measurements should be made to a higher order of precision than in 
ordinary navigation. 

4105. Observation by astrolabe.—The astrolabe is set up and carefully leveled. 
Star lists are available to indicate the name and constellation, right ascension, magni- 
tude, azimuth, and local sidereal time at which various stars will have the desired alti- 
tude, neglecting refraction. A body near the prime vertical should be observed first 
to provide a check on the local sidereal time, which is used for timing observations. 
As each additional star approaches the fixed altitude of the astrolabe, the observer 
picks it up and centers it in the lower-power eyepiece. He then shifts to the higher- 
power eyepiece, and as the body reaches the fixed altitude, he presses a telegraph key, 
recording @ mark on a chronometer-chronograph record tape. If available, about 100 
celestial bodies are thus measured. 


which is refraction. 
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About ten or 12 of these stars, well distributed in azimuth around the entire hori- 

zon, are selected. The zenith distance of each star is computed for the time of obser- 

vation. Computation is customarily made by means of the navigational triangle; 

assumed latitude, meridian angle, and declination of the body being known. With a 

good assumed position, the computed zenith distance of most bodies will be greater 

than that indicated by the astrolabe used (30° for a 60° astrolabe; 45° for a 45° astro- 

labe) because of refraction. The differences in zenith distances, computed minus 
assumed (30° or 45°), are plotted as distances in seconds of arc along the azimuth line 
of the body, from the assumed position. A negative difference is plotted along the 
reciprocal of the azimuth line. At the points so determined, lines are drawn perpen- 
dicular to the azimuth lines. These are lines of position. If they are accurate, they 
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Figure 4105.—A typical plot of astrolabe observations. 


are tangent to a circle which can be drawn within the figure formed by them. The 
radius of the circle is the constant error of observation, the principal component of 
The center of the circle is the position of the observer. Its lati- 
tude and longitude can be found by applying corrections to the assumed position. For 
highly accurate results, a correction is applied for convergency of the meridians. A 
typical plot of astrolabe observations is shown in figure 4105. 
4106. Observation by direction theodolite.— When accuracy requirements are less 
exacting, as for a magnetic observation station, a position can be obtained in consider- 
ably less time by means of a direction theodolite. 
Zenith distances of two stars are measured when they are within 5° of the prime 
vertical (one east, the other west) and their altitudes do not differ by more than 1°. 
If convenient, a minimum altitude of 30° should be used. Two sets of such observa- 
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tions are made, each observation being carefully timed. The meridian angle at the 
time of observation can be computed by time sight formula (art. 2106). This can be 
converted to LHA, which can then be compared with GHA to determine longitude. 
Surveyors generally compute local sidereal time and compare this with the Greenwich 
sidereal time of the observation. 

The selection of stars near the prime vertical can be made by measuring the hori- 
zontal angle from Polaris or any other star near the meridian. 

Latitude is determined from theodolite observations of northerly and southerly 
stars near the celestial meridian. In north latitude, Polaris is usually used for the 
northerly star. The two stars should have altitudes which do not differ by more than 
1°, and should be within about 2° (azimuth) of the meridian. 

4107. High-latitude observations.—The methods described in articles 4105 and 
4106 are unsuitable in high latitudes because of the nearly-horizontal apparent motion 
of celestial bodies, and the continuous daylight during the summer, when surveys are 
customarily conducted. | 

The method usually employed is to set up a direction theodolite and observe the 
zenith distance of the sun at approximately hourly intervals. Timing is probably best 
done by means of a stop watch, which is started at the moment of observation and 
stopped at a convenient chronometer time shortly thereafter. Chronometer time at 
comparison minus the interval recorded by stop watch is the chronometer time of the 
observation. The chronometer should be checked by radio time tick immediately 
before and after observations, and the difference in chronometer error distributed 
evenly over the period of observation. 

Local hour angle is determined and converted to meridian angle. With assumed 
latitude, declination, and meridian angle, the zenith distance of the sun is computed. 
This is compared with the observed value corrected for refraction. The difference is 
used to plot the line of position as in ordinary navigation. Since zenith distances are 
used, a greater computed value results in a toward situation. The navigator may find 
it less confusing to convert all zenith distances to the more familiar altitudes. If all 
observations and computations are completely accurate and the actual refraction does 
not vary from that used in the computation, all lines of position will intersect at a 
common point. However, this is rarely the case, and the center of the plotted figure 
is used, as in ordinary navigation. 

4108. Direction.—A reference direction for a survey is established by carefully 
determining the angle between a meridian and the straight line connecting two prom- 
inently-marked points. The angle is measured clockwise from south, as astronomers 
usually measure azimuth. This direction is determined at one of the marks by 
observation of the azimuth of a celestial body. The reference direction, which a 
navigator would call a “bearing” (measured from south), of the second mark from the 
observer is customarily referred to by surveyors as an “azimuth.” 

Azimuth is established by observation of a celestial body. A body having a 
nearly-constant azimuth during the period of observation is the most desirable to use. 
In the northern hemisphere (except in very low or high latitudes) Polaris is ideal for 
this purpose. For maximum accuracy, it should be observed when it is at its greatest 
horizontal distance from the north celestial pole, for at this time its movement is most 
nearly vertical and the least change in azimuth occurs. If another body is used, it 
should be observed when its motion is most nearly vertical. A body that crosses the 
prime vertical should be observed when its meridian angle is 90°. For a body that 
does not cross the prime vertical (declination greater than the latitude of the 
observer, and of the same name), the desired condition occurs when the body is 
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nearest the prime vertical. This time can be determined by means of table 25, or 
by an inspection table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. When H.O. Pub. No. 214 is 
used, the desired condition is indicated by a number of identical, or nearly identical, 
azimuth angles in consecutive entries in a column. The meridian angle at the most 
favorable moment can be converted to LHA, and this to GHA, which can be used with 
an almanac or the ephemeris to determine the time to make the observation (art. 
2107). 

Azimuth is determined by measuring the horizontal angle between the celestial 
body and the mark indicating the second place, using a theodolite. The azimuth of 
the celestial body is computed to the nearest 071, and the horizontal angle is added 
(subtracted if measured counterclockwise from the body) to determine the desired 
azimuth. For best results, celestial bodies having low altitudes should be selected, if 
such are available. 

A direction measured at the same point at which an astronomical longitude is 
determined is called a Laplace azimuth. Positions and directions at a second place, 
determined by a series of measurements of direction or distance, or both, do not, in 
general, coincide with values obtained by astronomical observation at the second sta- 
tion because of a difference in deflection of the vertical at the two places. The position 
as determined by a series of measurements from a ‘“‘known”’ position is called a geodetic 
position. The geodetic azimuth differs from the astronomical azimuth by the . 
amount of the Laplace correction, which is equal to (Aa—Ag) sin Lg, where d, is the 
astronomical longitude, Ag is the geodetic longitude, and Lg is the geodetic latitude. 
The accumulated error in a series of measurements is far greater in azimuth than in 
longitude. The Laplace correction, which assumes all the error is in the computed 
geodetic azimuth and none in the computed geodetic longitude, is applied to the 
astronomical azimuth at the second place to find the corrected geodetic azimuth. 

4109. The base line.—Following the determination of a single accurate position 
and a reference direction, the length of a base line is measured, to serve as the basis for 
other measurements of distance. The length of the base line should be at least one-fifth 
that of the average side of the principal network of lines of the survey. 

The length of the base line should be determined as accurately as equipment and 
conditions permit. For field surveys conducted by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, the maximum error is specified as one part in 150,000. This is one foot in about 
25 nautical miles, or about half an inch per nautical mile. The probable error (art. 
2904) specified is one part in 500,000. 

For such accuracy a carefully-calibrated, low-expansion-coefficient, Invar tape 1s 
used under a standard tension which allows for sag and stretching. Corrections are 
applied for temperature, height above sea level, and inclination (if the ground is not 
level). With standard professional methods this accuracy can be obtained over moder- 
ately rough terrain with slopes up to 20°. The base line is divided into sections about 
one kilometer (a little more than half a nautical mile) in length. Each section is meas- 
ured in each direction, using separate tapes, if available. It may be necessary to clear 
the line of brush or other growth to provide an unobstructed view. Stakes are driven at 
each tape length, and the distance between stakes is measured. A precise level (art. 
4006) is used to determine the inclination. In making the measurement, care should 
be exercised to prevent kinks, abrasion, and tension greater than that prescribed. 

The measurement of a base line can require a considerable amount of time. An 
approximate length can be determined quickly by means of a subtense bar (art. 4007) 
or even by a stadia, making the measurements in lengths of about 300 feet. Results 
obtained in this way are sufficiently accurate for graphic plotting done in the craft 
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running sounding lines. If later measurement indicates the need for adjustment, this 
can be provided by multiplying all distances by the ratio of accurate distance to pre- 
liminary distance. Fora plot, only the scale need be changed. 

If the survey covers a limited area, as a harbor, a single base line is sufficient. 
However, if the survey is to extend over a considerable area, additional base lines are 
needed as checks. 

4110. Triangulation.—A network or chain of triangles with vertices at selected 
points on the ground is established in the area to be surveyed. In the selection of these 
points, which are commonly called stations, consideration is given to both topographic 
features and geometric factors. By carefully measuring the angles at the vertices of 
each triangle and using these measurements together with the position of the origin of 
the survey, and the length and direction of the base line, one is able to compute the 
position of each station. This forms a triangulation net (fig. 4110) covering the area 
and serving as the framework or skeleton to which all other positions are referred. The 
stations should be selected carefully to provide a strong net. This net, with its refer- 
ence to the origin and observed azimuth, is called the geodetic control of the survey. 
Those control points which are used for fixing position during survey of the water area 
constitute the hydrographic control. 

4111. Trilateration—If a network of lines similar to a triangulation net is estab- 
lished by measuring the length of each line instead of the angles between lines, the process 
is called trilateration, and the system of lines is called a trilateration net. If lengths are 
measured by tape, as explained in article 4109, this is a time-consuming and often diffi- 
cult or impossible process. However, with the development of electronic methods of 
measuring distance, trilateration became a practical method. In periods of low visi- 
bility, or where lines are too long for visual observation (as between off-lying islands and 
the shore), it may be the only method available. 

4112. Traverse.—In some areas the best, or only available, method is by measuring 
both direction and distance of a series of lines. This is a traverse. It might be used 
where a clear view of one station is not available from others, or along an irregular beach. 
The application is usually limited, so that a traverse is generally somewhat subsidiary 
to the main triangulation or trilateration. 

In planning a traverse, one should select a route affording reasonably long legs as 
free as possible from obstacles. When the traverse is used to connect two parts of a 
net, reciprocal directions should be measured at the two ends, to provide a check. This 
provides two routes by which a line of the triangulation or trilateration can be carried 
through to a line of the traverse. Where the traverse follows a route with many curves, 
as along a stream or beach, it should be connected to the main triangulation or tri- 
lateration net at several points. If this is not practicable, an azimuth line should be 
established between points several legs apart, so that directions can be carried forward 
with greater accuracy. All main traverse stations should be permanently marked, but 
intermediate stations need not be permanently established. 

4113. Signals.—As each station is established, a conspicuous structure or signal 
is constructed or designated to mark the site. It is essential that the signal be accur- 
ately centered over the station, which for principal stations is marked by a bronze 
marker set in concrete. The signals take different forms depending upon the distance 
over which they are to be seen, obstructions, the need for identification, background, 
and the availability of existing structures. The shape, target area, and color are 
factors to be considered. The color is selected with particular reference to the back- 
ground. The three types of signal most used for principal stations are: 

Tower. A tower is used when needed to clear obstructions, where the distance is 
so great that the curvature of the earth is a consideration, or where a smaller target 
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Figure 4110.—A typical triangulation net. 


might not be sufficiently conspicuous. The type of tower generally used is an open- 
framework, prefabricated structure of galvanized steel, which can be assembled rapidly 
by an experienced crew (fig. 4113a). It consists of an inner tower to furnish instrument 
support, and an outer independent structure to support a platform for the observer. 
The tower is constructed in sections, to a maximum height of 113 feet. It can be made 
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smaller by omitting one or more of the bottom sections. Part of the outside may be 
covered with cloth to make it more conspicuous. 

Tripod. A wooden tripod (fig. 4113b) is the signal used most frequently when 
the observer has good visibility from the ground. Usually, the lumber is cut aboard 
ship and assembled at the site. It is generally about 25 to 30 feet high and covered 
with cloth or provided with latticed lumber to make it more conspicuous. It is firmly 
anchored and guyed by wires as necessary. 

Eristing structures. Conspicuous church spires, chimneys, flagpoles, lighthouses, 

ete., can be used. For a complex structure, the specific part used should be specified. 
_ If there is any reasonable possibility of confusion, as when several chimneys are close 
together, the structure should be avoided. When an existing structure is used, a 
permanent marker is not installed. Usually it is necessary to observe from some point 
nearby, called an eccentric point, and provide a correction to the observations made 
from the station. This is done by measuring (1) the distance (D) between the structure 
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Figure 4113a.—A tower survey signal. Figure 4113b.—A tripod survey signal. 


and the point of observation; and (2) the angle (a), at the point of observation, between 
a line to the structure and one to another signal, at an approximate distance (s) from 
the site. The correction (C) in seconds of are to be applied to the direction of the 


distant station observed is then 
c—P sin a 
~ g sin 1” 

Secondary signals for intermediate stations may be improvised from any suitable 
material available. Examples are a single pole with cross-lattice work or a flag, a 
whitewashed tree trunk or rock, a whitewashed box or barrel filled with stones or 
earth and surmounted by a flag, a piece of sheeting wrapped around a bush, etc. 

It is common practice to give each station a short name, for easy identification. 

4114. Records.—It is of importance that measurements be made carefully, and 
that complete records be kept. Each observer should be provided with a notebook in 
which to make notes as the survey progresses. At the end of each period of observa- 
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tion these notes should be converted to good form for the permanent record of the 
survey. | 
All information should be evaluated as it is received. In many instances this 
requires at least preliminary computations to determine whether the work 1s of accept- 
‘able accuracy. Surveyors usually measure distances in meters to the nearest 0.01 
meter and angles to the nearest 071, and compute geodetic positions to the nearest 
0701. In a triangle formed by survey lines, the three angles should equal 180° plus 
the spherical excess due to curvature of the earth. This amounts to about 1775 per 
square nautical mile of area. If facilities are not available for computation, large- 
scale, carefully-drawn plots may suffice. As the various positions are determined, 
they are plotted on a polyconic projection (art. 315). Any results that seem incon- 
sistent with others should be measured again. 

A complete description of each station, preferably with a sketch, should be pre- 
pared. It is generally desirable that preliminary descriptions be prepared indepen- 
dently by two observers, who should then collaborate in preparing the final descrip- 
tion. This information may be needed if the station is to be reoccupied, perhaps many 
years later. 

When a regular survey party is sent out, it is provided with standard computation 
forms, tables, and blank books for recording observations, as well as the instruments 
and other equipment needed to do the work. Others make the best use of whatever 
is available. 

When the survey is completed, all of the records are forwarded to the government 
agency responsible for charting the area. For United States personnel, this is the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for United States territory, and the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office for foreign areas. 


Hydrographic Survey 


4115. Control.—Hydrographic surveys differ in several respects from geodetic 
control surveys. The surface of the water is relatively flat, and the water obscures 
vision of the relief of the bottom. As a result, sharp discontinuities in the bottom 
level, such as pinnacles, might escape detection. Permanent stations are not estab- 
lished at sea, and the lack of a stable platform precludes precision measurement of 
angles with the type of equipment used ashore. Measurement of distances by tape 
is impractical over water. 

The principal function of a hydrographic survey is to determine depths of water. 
The positions at which soundings are obtained are determined by reference to estab- 
lished points on shore. In addition to locating the points at their correct geographical 
positions, this practice results in the land and marine features being in correct rela- 
tionship to each other. This is an important consideration because the marine navi- 
gator near a coast also locates himself relative to the land, in many instances using the 
same landmarks used by the surveyor. 

The means used for determining the position of the sounding craft is called 
control. The two kinds of hydrographic control in common use are visual and elec- 
tronic. At great distances from the shore, celestial navigation might be used. 

4116. Visual control is the determination of position by visual reference to con- 
spicuous landmarks. The most commonly-used method is to obtain horizontal sex- 
tant angles and plot the position by means of a three-arm protractor (art. 4011). This 
is called the three-point fix method. 

Any conspicuous object which has been accurately located can be used. Geo- 
detic control survey signals might be available. Natural objects such as prominent 
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trees or sharp mountain peaks are often used. Existing structures such as lighthouses 
and church steeples make satisfactory marks. When marks are not available at desired 
locations, a signal might be constructed. The type most commonly used is a single 
mast 20 to 30 feet high, to which three triangular skirts are attached at angles of 120° 
to each other (fig. 4116). A flag of distinctive color may be attached to the top to aid 
in identification. Floating signals may be used in shoal areas to extend control be- 
yond the limits of shore visibility. The signal generally used consists of a mast pro- 
vided with skirts or wooden slats, and supported 
on an anchored floating structure. The location of 
such a signal should be checked frequently, as it 
might be displaced by wind and wave action. 

The distance between signals depends upon the 
scale of the survey, general contour, and visibility. 
In general, signals should be one-half to one mile 
apart for harbor and anchorage surveys, and one to 
two miles apart for coastal surveys. 

The signals used for hydrographic surveys are 
normally positioned by reference to geodetic control 
survey stations. This is usually done by one of the 
following methods: 

Intersection of bearing lines from three or more 
stations, the position being determined either by 
computation or plotting. 

Resection by observing the bearing of three or 
Ficune 4116.—A single mast survey more stations from the position to be determined. 

signal. Traverse from established stations. 
A “ship-shore’ method is occasionally used. 
Horizontal sextant angles between the signal to be located and an established point 
are observed aboard ship at the same instant that the shore party measures angles 
from known points to locate the ship. 

4117. Electronic control is used in periods of low visibility, and beyond the range 
of normal visibility from shore. Any electronic positioning system meeting the ac- 
curacy requirements might be used. Those which have been extensively used are 
radio acoustic ranging (art. 1205); radar (art. 1208), usually with transponder beacons 
(art. 1108); shoran (art. 1213); electronic position indicator (art. 1213); lorac (art. 1310) ; 
Decca (art. 1309); and raydist (arts. 1214, 1311). Radio acoustic ranging and radar 
are no longer in common use for control. 

To provide survey accuracy, the electronic equipment should be accurately tuned 
and calibrated, and should be operated within the closest practicable tolerances. 

The direct ranging methods (radio acoustic ranging, radar, shoran, and electronic 
position indicator) provide results that can be used without special equipment. Ranges 
are usually plotted by means of a number of concentric circular arcs drawn in advance 
on the plotting sheet, or in some cases by means of a beam compass and a diagonal 
metric scale (art. 4011). The accuracy of such readings varies with conditions, but 
about the best that can be expected for single readings is 15 yards for shoran, 75 yards 
for electronic position indicator, and 150 yards for radar with transponder beacons. 

The hyperbolic systems (lorac, Decca, and raydist) require location of the hyper- 
bolas. These are plotted at intervals, and intermediate values are obtained by inter- 
polation. The accuracy of these systems varies with position relative to the 
transmitters, but is sufficient for offshore surveys. 
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4118. Plotting sheets.— When the approximate extent of the area to be surveyed 
has been determined, a master plotting sheet is prepared, usually on the polyconic 
projection (art. 315). The scale depends upon the contour and the amount of detail 
to be shown. As the various items of information are determined, they are plotted on 
this survey sheet. Smaller sheets are prepared for use of the parties conducting the 
survey. Close to the beach these are of the same scale as the master sheet, but farther 
out they may be of smaller scale. These smaller sheets may be called boat sheets, 
ship sheets, shore line sheets, etc., as appropriate. 

4119. Topography.—The positions of the shore line, streams, mountains, hills, 
etc., may be available from a land survey. If this information is not available, it is 
determined as part of the hydrographic survey. 

The position of the shore line is best determined by means of vertical aerial photog- 
raphy (ch. XLIIT). If this method is not available, positions are obtained, usually by 
horizontal sextant angles, at short intervals along the beach. The beach line is sketched 
in through the established points. 

Inland features are located by horizontal sextant angles or by transit angles from 
triangulation stations. The heights of hills near the shore can be determined by 
vertical angle measurement and table 9 (or more accurately by computation), or by 
difference in the reading of a barometer, using table 11 or the formula of article 3707. 
If enough information is available, contours should be sketched in. The location of a 
summit should be indicated by a dot, and the height indicated by a number. 

4120. Hydrographic features.— Depth is determined by running a series of parallel 
sounding lines. Usually, these are run normal to the general trend of the beach, but 
in areas of shoals or other dangers, they should be run in such direction as to provide 
the best indication of the bottom features. The sounding lines should be spaced at 
intervals of two-tenths of an inch on the plotting sheet. Check lines should be run 
perpendicular to the main group, at intervals of perhaps two inches on the plot. When 
these sheets are prepared, the desired lines should be drawn lightly in pencil to serve 
as a guide to the sounding craft. Bottom samples should be taken at intervals of not 
more than two inches on the plotting sheet, except in depths greater than 50 fathoms, 
where bottom samples normally are not taken unless required for the oceanographic 
aspects of the survey. 

In shoal water and sheltered areas, sounding lines are run by small craft. Farther 
from shore larger craft, including the survey ship itself, run the lines. 

For harbor and anchorage surveys, the scale of the plotting sheets is generally 
1:5,000, 1:10,000, or occasionally 1:25,000. A fix should be obtained every two minutes. 
Soundings should preferably be obtained by a recording echo sounder, to provide a 
bottom profile. Every 15 seconds the sounding should be recorded in a sounding book 
provided for this purpose. If the depth is not greater than 11 fathoms, soundings should 
be recorded to the nearest foot. For-greater depths, the nearest one-half fathom is 
sufficient. | 

For channel surveys, the scale of the plotting sheet may be 1:10,000, 1:25,000, or 
even 1:50,000 in some cases. Fixes should be obtained at intervals of two minutes, and 
soundings recorded every 15 seconds unless the scale of the survey is 1:50,000, when 
every 30 seconds should suffice. 

For coastal surveys, the scale should be about 1:50,000 to a depth of 20 fathoms, 
1:100,000 between 20 and 100 fathoms, and 1:250,000 for greater depths. The in- 
terval between fixes should be about three, five, or ten minutes, respectively, for the 
three scales. Soundings should be recorded every 30 seconds for a 1:50,000 plot, and 
every minute for smaller scales. 
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Sometimes it is necessary to sound an area well offshore, as a bank in the open 
sea. The individual circumstances govern the choice of technique to use. Control is 
provided by the best means available. If the area is beyond the range of the electronic 
position indicator, celestial navigation or loran might be used. If the water is sufficiently 
shoal to permit anchoring, a relatively large number of observations might be made to 
establish one position from which others can be determined. Open ocean surveys are 
further discussed in chapter XLII. 

In any hydrographic survey, an area in which the existence of a shoal or other 
obstruction is suspected should be sounded thoroughly by a number of closely-spaced 
lines, to be reasonably certain that the least depths have been found and their positions 
accurately determined. The surest way of determining that the least depth has been 
found is to use a wire drag. This is particularly important in rocky or coral areas, 
where individual pinnacles may not be found by sounding, however thorough. Basic- 
ally, a drag consists of a submerged horizontal ‘“‘ground wire’ suspended by upright 
wires from buoys and held at a constant depth by weights and submerged floats. The 
ground wire is towed over the area between two vessels, and will strike or hang on 
obstructions extending above the depth at which it is towed. If the ground wire 
rides up over the obstruction, the fact is indicated by the falling over of the supporting 
buoys. The depth at which the ground wire is towed can be varied by altering the 
length of the upright wires. The depth usually used is 42 feet. The wire drag was 
developed by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. A detailed description of the 
construction and use of the device is given in Special Publication No. 118 of that 
organization. Since wire drag surveys are costly and time-consuming, they are nor- 
mally used only in critical areas such as important harbors, anchorages, and channels. 

A pier and its surrounding area should be surveyed carefully. Its direction and 
dimensions should be established accurately. Hand lead soundings should be taken 
every 20 feet along the face of the pier. Additional sounding lines should be run 
parallel to the pier at distances of 20, 40, and 60 feet. 

In general, a small stream is sufficiently surveyed for chart purposes if a few lines 
of soundings are run in the navigable part, parallel to the principal reaches, with an 
estimate of the distances to each shore. However, individual circumstances should 
govern. 

4121. Tide and current observations.—Tide observations should begin as soon as 
practicable, using the appropriate equipment (art. 4009). A permanent tide station 
may be installed, but more often temporary stations are used in surveying. If the 
area to be surveyed is extensive, or if local conditions indicate a possible wide variation 
in tidal conditions at different points in the area, several stations should be established 
at representative points. Observations should continue throughout the period of the 
survey, or longer if practicable. It is desirable that the period of observation extend 
over an entire synodical month (29% days). 

A sufficient number of current observations should be made to establish the current 
pattern for the area, with particular reference to the direction and maximum speed in 
the principal channels, and the times of all maximum speeds and slacks. 

If a current meter (art. 4010) is not available, observations can be made by an 
improvised method. A current pole consists of a pole weighted so as to float vertically, 
and having a log line attached. The pole is placed in the water from an anchored 
vessel or fixed point, and permitted to drift with the current. The amount of drift 
in a timed interval can be determined by measuring the length of line paid out. A 
simple computation can be used to convert this to speed. The direction can be deter- 
mined by noting the direction the log line tends. This method is particularly adapted 
to current measurement at the anchorage of the survey ship. In the channels, a 
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launch can be permitted to drift with the current, its position being determined at 
short intervals by horizontal sextant angles and three-arm protractor, or other suitable 
method. Occasionally, current can be measured by water-soluble dyes. 

4122. Magnetic measurements.—If specialized magnetic instruments are avail- 
able, a magnetic observatory can be set up ashore to determine all magnetic elements 
for which equipment is available. Observations might continue throughout the period 
of the survey. If such equipment is not available, a magnetic compass might be taken 
ashore, free from the deviating influence of the vessel, and the variation determined 
by carefully measuring the magnetic direction of any accurately measured line of the 
survey. If no such line is available, magnetic azimuths of the sun or other celestial 
body can be measured and compared with the computed true azimuth at the same 
instants. A dip needle might be available to measure the magnetic dip. 

It. is desirable to take readings at a number of places, to check for anomalies. In 
the water areas, anomalies which affect variation can be detected by steering a steady 
course and measuring the compass bearings of established shore points from a series 
of known positions as the vessel proceeds. These can then be compared with computed 
or measured true directions to determine compass error, which should remain essentially 
constant as long as the course remains unchanged. 

At the principal shore station, observations should preferably continue over the 
period of the survey, to eliminate the effects of any magnetic disturbances. Because of 
possible diurnal change, readings should be taken at different times during the day. 
If this is not practicable, readings are best made at about noon. 

4123. Geographic names.—The correct names and spellings of all named places 
and features in the area covered by the survey should be determined from reliable 
local sources, noting any established variations. Full information on names should 
be submitted with the survey records. 

4124. Aids to navigation.— The location of each aid to navigation should be deter- 
mined carefully. A description of the aid should be prepared and, if lighted, its 
characteristics should be timed. Any discrepancies between actual conditions and 
information given in the light lists or sailing directions should be noted. The promi- 
nence of the aids with respect to their backgrounds should be observed, and any advis- 
able precautions with respect to the aids should be recorded. Lines of demarkation 
between color sectors should be measured carefully. The directions and lengths of 
ranges should be measured. If aids are moved from time to time because of changes 
in hydrographic features or seasonal ice or weather conditions, detailed information 
should be recorded. Signal stations and other prominent landmarks which might be 
useful to a navigator should be located and described. 

4125. Miscellaneous information.—In addition to the various measurements, 
descriptive information forms an important part of a hydrographic survey. This is 
useful in the interpretation of the measurements, and it provides a major source of 
information for notes on the charts, and for compilation of sailing directions or coast 
pilots. The amount and detail of the information to be collected varies with individual 
circumstances. The surveyor should be alert to note any items that should be included, 
recording the appropriate details as they come to his attention. Even negative infor- 
mation is helpful when it answers a question that might logically come to the mind of 
the mariner. Examples of the items that might be included are: 

Errors, omissions, or ambiguous statements in publications such as sailing directions 
or light lists. 

A description of the general trend, features, and aspect of the coast as it is ap- 
proached. This description might well be supplemented with pictures or radar scope 
photographs from stated positions and heights. 
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The color and extent of discolored water. 

The nature and extent of meteorological and seasonal influences. 

The kind and type of ice. 

The location of fishing stakes, nets, and fishing boat operations. 

The location, landing places, and shore markers of submarine cables; and the 
location and height of overhead cables. 

The location of ferry crossings and other areas where local traffic may be heavy. 

The location of restricted or military operating areas, with a statement of the regu- 
lations pertaining to them. 

The location and extent of overfalls, rips, etc. 

A description of the various awash dangers at various stages of the tide. . 

The location and nature of all wrecks, with all pertinent information regarding 
their visibility, depth, markers, etc. 

Whether or not channels are dredged, and the probability of their filling with 
sediment. 

Safe speed to use through channels, confined waters, etc. 

Suitability of anchorages with respect to holding qualities, availability of mooring 
buoys, freedom from obstructions, direction and speed of wind and currents, amount and 
direction of swell, etc. | 

Location and description of special anchorages, with the regulations concerning 
their use. 

Prevalence of fog and other visibility-limiting phenomena. 

Any needed explanatory information on tides and currents. | 

The appearance and effect of mirages, abnormal refraction, phosphorescent seas, 
etc. 

Local harbor regulations. 

Port and aerodrome facilities. 

Pertinent information regarding shore settlements. 

4126. Records.—<As information is collected, it should be evaluated and incor- 
porated in the one master record. Each item should be verified as it is recorded. When 
the survey has been completed, the smooth copy of the completed information should 
be sent to the appropriate government charting agency. When an acknowledgement 
of the receipt of this information is received, the additional records such as sounding 
books, angle books, etc., should be forwarded. 


Limited Surveys 


4127. Exploratory survey.— When time or lack of equipment does not permit, or 
where desired results do not justify the carrying out of a standard geodetic control or 
hydrographic survey, a limited exploratory survey may be conducted. This might be 
an advance investigation to determine the desirability of making a full detailed survey, 
an operation to make a preliminary chart of an anchorage, an investigation of a reported 
shoal, etc. The principles and techniques in general conform to those described earlier 
in this chapter, but are adapted to meet the requirements, instrument limitations, and 
training of personnel. This is the type of survey that might well be assigned to a 
nonsurvey vessel. 

When the area to be surveyed is covered by maps or charts of reasonable relia- 
bility, it is customary to establish the origin of the survey by scaling the position of one 
landmark from the chart. When this source of information is not available, the origin 
might be determined by careful measurement of electronic or celestial information 
needed for a position. If the position is determined from celestial observations ashore, 
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a theodolite or transit should be used if available. If it is not, an artificial horizon might 
be used with a sextant. It is desirable to observe at least 12 bodies well distributed 
around the horizon. At sea, it is desirable to anchor, or remain in the vicinity of an 
anchored aid to navigation. 

A reference direction is best determined by astronomical means. If a theodolite or 
transit is not available, a sextant might be used with a body at low altitude, measure- 
ment being made of the horizontal angle. If visibility limitations or available time does 
not permit, a gyro compass might be used, as follows: With the ship at anchor, bearings 
of an observer on shore are observed. The observer measures the horizontal angle 
between the ship’s gyro repeater used for the observation, and a landmark, using a 
theodolite, transit, or sextant. The reciprocal of the gyro repeater bearing, with the 
measured angle applied, is the direction from the observer to the landmark. 

If the length of the base line cannot be measured by one of the methods described 
in article 4109, an approximation of sufficient accuracy for some purposes might be 
determined by measurement from the ship, using any available means, such as radar. 
Either of two methods might be used. A base line across navigable water might be 
selected. As the ship steams across the base line the distance to each shore station is 
measured. The least sum of the two distances is the length of the base line. The 
average of several such determinations should be used. By the second method, the 
distance to a single shore station is measured. At thé same moment, an observer at the 
shore station measures the angle between the ship’s radar antenna and a second shore 
station. At the second station an observer measures the angle between the antenna and 
the first shore station. With this information, the length of the line between the two 
shore stations can be computed. 

If triangulation is needed, it is carried out as accurately as time and equipment 
permit. If horizontal sextant angles are used, the stations should be at nearly the 
same height if practicable. 

An essential part of an exploratory survey of a harbor or anchorage is to delineate 
the shore line and coastal topography as accurately and completely as time permits. 
The quickest and best method is to use vertical aerial photography, if available. If 
this is used, established control points should be marked and described. If this method 
is not available, a reasonably accurate method is to run a traverse along the beach. 
A quick method of obtaining a rough approximation consists of determining radar 
bearings and distances to a number of shore points, from an anchored ship, and sketch- 
ing in the shore line. A photograph or trace of a radar PPI presentation is another 
possibility. , 

Heights might be determined by transit or sextant angles, or by air search radar, 
with table 9. 

Sounding lines are run as close together as conditions and time permit. Fixes are 
obtained by horizontal sextant angles, cross bearings, or radar at such intervals as 
warranted by the requirements of the survey and available time and equipment. Fixes 
at three-minute intervals are commonly used in harbor areas. The position of a sound- 
ing boat might be determined relative to the anchored survey ship, using radar. The 
sounding lines should be run in a systematic manner, with shoal areas being given 
extra attention. Soundings should be plotted directly on the work sheet, and fathom 
curves sketched in as the information becomes available. 

Tide and current observations should be made as completely as time and condi- 
tions permit. A tide staff is usually used with half-hourly readings of the height. 
Current is usually measured by an improvised current pole (art. 4121). 

A complete and accurate record should be made and forwarded to the appropriate 
government authority upon completion of the work. 
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4128. Running survey.—A limited survey can be conducted as a ship steams 
along a coast. The position at the beginning of the run is determined as accurately 
as conditions permit. If accurately-charted landmarks are not available, it may be 
possible to send a landing party ashore to establish a good astronomical position. 

As the survey progresses, the ship steams at a safe distance from the shore, deter- 
mining its courses and speeds as accurately as practicable. Natural ranges may be 
available from time to time to provide good courses. If charted shore objects are 
available, frequent fixes can be determined and the dead reckoning between them 
adjusted to avoid gaps in the plot. As the ship proceeds, continuous soundings are 
taken, preferably by a recording echo sounder. Bottom samples are taken at frequent 
intervals if conditions permit, and if required. 

If the shore has not been accurately surveyed and charted, positions of various 
prominent landmarks are established by a series of horizontal sextant angles or bear- 
ings, or by radar, as the vessel proceeds. A minimum of three readings should be 
made on each object, so that its plotted position will be reasonably accurate, and to be 
sure of identification. Since errors in this method are cumulative—the positions of 
landmarks being established from the ship, and then future positions of the ship 
established by means of the same landmarks—it is desirable to make all measurements 
as accurately as practicable. Generally it is best to steam at moderate and constant 
speed, stopping only if this contributes to the establishment of better positions. 

If available, one or more launches might proceed along parallel courses between 
the ship and the shore to obtain additional lines of soundings. Their positions might 
be determined by a series of bearing and distance measurements, as by radar, or what- 
ever means are available. These launches can collect additional information regarding 
the shore line and beach topography. Under some conditions a launch might contrib- 
ute most to the survey by proceeding at will, obtaining angles and making sketches 
and notes, rather than taking soundings. With a recording echo sounder it might 
serve both functions. | 

All observations should be recorded, and all positions plotted as soon as received, 
so that apparent errors might be corrected while the landmarks are still visible. Be- 
cause of the approximate nature of the survey, a large scale plotting sheet is not justi- 
fied, a scale of 1:100,000 usually being adequate. Sketches and descriptions of various 
details along the coast can serve useful purposes later. If shore parties are landed, 
distinguishing marks might be established at some points. The amount of detail 
recorded depends primarily upon the time available, and perhaps upon the require- 
ments of the survey. Discrepancies are certain to occur. These are resolved as accu- 
rately and completely as available information permits. : 

4129. Beach survey.—The most common purpose of a beach survey is to provide 
preliminary data for use in planning the constructions of piers, docks, or other harbor 
facilities. Another common purpose is to obtain data useful for landing supplies, 
equipment, and personnel directly on the beach from landing craft or amphibious 
vehicles. 

Since a beach survey seeks detailed information about a relatively small area, 
accurate control (position) is essential. Several methods are in use: 

Range and distance. Several ranges are established on shore, accurately meas- 
ured by transit and tape, and marked by suitable markers. These ranges are estab- 
lished perpendicular to the general trend of the coast, and numbered for identification. 
The sounding boat runs lines of soundings in line with the ranges, determining distance 
offshore by stadia (with thé rod in the boat and the observer on shore), or by attaching 
a line to an object on the beach and streaming out the line as the boat proceeds along 
the range, away from the shore. 
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Two ranges. Where the trend of the beach permits, two series of ranges can be 
established nearly perpendicular to each other, so that distance measurements are not 
needed. 

Two transits can be set up at accurately-determined positions on shore. Angles 
to the sounding boat are observed simultaneously at frequent intervals. This method 
is precise, but does not provide guidance to the sounding boat, since positions are 
determined on shore at a later time. 

Horizontal sextant angles can be determined simultaneously by two observers in 
the boat, the results being plotted by three-arm protractor. This method is not 
attractive unless the area to be sounded is extensive. . 

Depth of water may be determined by echo sounder or pressure gage where prac- 
ticable, but generally soundings close to the beach are made by hand lead or sounding 
pole. If the bottom is very soft, the lower end of the lead or pole should be fitted with 
a disk to prevent excessive penetration. 

Chart projections are seldom required for a beach survey. A plane coordinate 
grid oriented with respect to an origin on shore, or the ranges, is sufficient for most 
purposes. The scale should be appropriate to the area and accuracy requirements, 
1 inch=100 feet being commonly used. Soundings should be recorded to the nearest 
one-half foot out to the depth considered critical for the project. 

Tide observations should be recorded continuously during the survey and, if 
practicable, should be extended to cover a synodical month (29% days). ‘One or more 
permanent bench marks should be established, and the height of the water level de- 
termined relative to the nearest foot mark if a tide staff is used. 

Current measurements should be made to determine any current along the shore, 
and also maximum ebb and flood. 

If the beach is to be used for landing vehicles, the suitability of the beach and 
backshore for landing and operating the type vehicles involved should be determined 
by inspection and also by penetration and other tests, as practicable. Wind, sea and 
swell, coastal currents, and character of beach materials are factors which govern pos- 
sible sedimentation or erosion, and so should receive attention in the survey. 

If the sea approaches have not been surveyed, these areas should be given attention | 
in connection with the beach survey. 

4130. Bathymetric survey.—Sounding lines run at sea are of assistance in adding 
detail to existing charts, or in constructing special charts to serve particular purposes. 
Most of the required information is obtained by ships proceeding between ports, either 
singly or in company with other ships. The important factors are accurate depths 
and accurate positions. These operations are given more detailed attention in chapter 
XLIT. 

4131. Checking accuracy of existing charts.—A mariner can perform a real service 
to himself and others by being continually alert to detect errors on the charts or in 
sailing directions. When such errors are suspected, an opinion that an error exists, 
or the submission of a chart with corrections shown, is of relatively little value to a 
charting agency. Chart requirements demand a higher order of accuracy than that of 
a vessel fixing its position by normal methods of navigation. 

Positions of shoals, aids to navigation, landmarks, etc., should be determined 
carefully by whatever method is available. The average ship is provided with means 
for determining position to accepted accuracy. For instance, if an uncharted shoal is 
found, a launch should be sent to investigate. A sounding lead, two sextants, a chart, 
a three-arm protractor (improvised if necessary), and plotting board may be all that is 
needed. As the launch moves back and forth across the shoal, soundings are taken and 
simultaneous horizontal sextant angles between conspicuous charted objects are meas- 
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ured. If a single sextant is available, angles may be measured in quick succession, 
followed by a second measurement of the first angle, at approximately the same time 
interval as that between the first two measurements. If the objects are at a considerable 
distance, so that angles change slowly, the average of the two readings of the first angle 
can be used without significant error. Positions are then plotted and soundings 
recorded. The height of tide should be noted by tide table or other available means. 
The investigation should be continued over a sufficient area, and with enough thorough- 
ness, to obtain an accurate indication of the nature and extent of the feature. If time 
permits, the surrounding area should be investigated to determine other possible shoals. 

Points on land might be located by a number of bearing or distance measurements 
from different accurately-located positions of the ship, or by measurements of direction 
made on land. A new structure might be located by information obtainable ashore, 
or by reference to other nearby structures. If a charted landmark is missing or has 
been moved, information should be sought ashore to determine the permanency of the 
change, and perhaps precise information regarding position, height, etc. 

The number of variations is almost limitless, but the important thing to remember 
is the need to be alert to detect possible errors in the chart, and to obtain as complete 
and accurate information as practicable, submitting all details and an evaluation of the 
reliability of the data submitted. If complete information is not available, send what 
can be obtained, to at least alert the charting agency of the need for a correction. In 
the case of man-made changes, a possible source of complete information is helpful if 
the data itself cannot be obtained. 

The mariner himself is one of the most valuable sources of information. By pro- 
viding reliable data, he can help keep his charts and sailing directions accurate, current, 
and complete. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
OCEANIC SOUNDINGS 


4201. Introduction.— Relatively little is known of the surface features of the nearly 
71 percent of the earth covered by water. However, enough has been learned to indicate 
that the unseen topography beneath the oceans has all the features common to that 
above water. It is known that there are submerged mountains extending to greater 
heights above their surroundings than do the Rockies, and depressions deeper than the 
Grand Canyon. | 

While many of the general features are known, details are lacking. A very large 
number of accurately-located soundings are needed to provide sufficient information to 


Figure 4201.—Contour lines and hachures (top) may be used to show underwater relief (bottom). 


describe adequately the underwater relief. If sufficient information is available, such 
relief can be delineated on nautical charts by means of contours and hachures. A 
simplified chart of this type is shown in the upper part of figure 4201. The lower part 
of the figure is a block diagram of the area shown on the chart. Only a small part of the 
oceans has been sounded sufficiently to provide the detailed information needed for 
such a chart. Even in narrow strips along many coasts, along the route of the North 
Atlantic cable, and along a strip of the Pacific from California to the Carolines, where 
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soundings have been most. numerous, the underwater relief is not known with the desired 
completeness and accuracy. 

As long as oceanic soundings could be made only by a vessel stopping and lowering 
a weight, a process which might require several hours for a single sounding in very deep 
water, it was impractical for most vessels to obtain very much depth information at 
sea. With the development of the echo sounder, however, this situation has changed. 
With a recording echo sounder, a ship can obtain a profile along its track from continent 
to continent without slowing, using about a yard of recording paper per day. Such 
information, if reliable, is of great assistance to charting agencies in preparing more 
adequate charts of the ocean areas. 

4202. Sounding equipment.— While lead lines and sounding machines have been 
used at sea, almost all deep-sea soundings are now taken by echo sounder (art. 619). 
If a depth recording device is available, it should be used, as the profile thus produced 
is a better indication of the bottom than even the most closely spaced visual readings. 

All echo sounding equipment is subject to certain errors unless the operator has a 
clear understanding of the operating characteristics and limitations of the instrument. 
The routine checks recommended by the manufacturer should be made at every change 
of the watch, or oftener. In addition, the operator should be alert for certain possible 
errors peculiar to his instrument. A close watch should be kept on the proper function- 
ing of the stylus, recorder speed, the zero adjustment, and the frequency of the electric 
current. The percentage error in the recorded depth is the same as that of the electric 
current frequency. Thus, at 3,000 fathoms, the error of a 60-cycle echo sounder is 
100 fathoms if the actual frequency is in error by two cycles. 

_ 4203. Evaluating results.—Inaccurate results may be worse than no information 
at all. Therefore, every effort should be made to obtain reliable data. Particularly, 
soundings which conflict with known or charted depths should be carefully analyzed. 
Even when the equipment is operating correctly, false returns might be received due to 
sources external to the vessel. A shoal “phantom bottom” may be due to marine life, 
there may be multiple echoes or interference, or no return may be received because of 
aeration of the water or suspended matter in it. Such errors are further discussed 
in article 3504. Unusual local conditions may be a source of error. If an error is 
believed probable, but no source is detected, full information should be submitted 
with the soundings, for the charting agency may be able to interpret the results. This 
action is particularly important where the measured depths are less than those shown 
on the chart. If no error can be found, the charting agency may have no alternative 
but to enter the shoal soundings upon the charts affected, and take the first opportunity 
to send a survey vessel to verify or disprove them. | 

The speed at which sound travels in water varies with the salinity, temperature, 
and pressure. When these are known, corrections can be applied to obtain more ac- 
curate results. However, this is normally done only for scientific purposes. Those 
soundings submitted to a charting agency should be the uncorrected values obtained 
by using an assumed standard speed of 4,800 feet per second. 

4204. Deep sea sounding lines.—Most deep sea soundings are obtained by ships 
proceeding between ports. Soundings should be taken at every opportunity. Those 
taken in well-surveyed areas can be of assistance to the navigator in locating his position. 
If they conflict with values shown on the chart, and no error is found, they should be 
sent to the appropriate charting agency, with full particulars. All soundings in areas 
for which little depth infurmation is shown on the chart should be submitted. 

In addition to reliable soundings, accurate positions are needed. Navigation should 
be in accordance with standard practice, using every practicable means to reduce error 
and provide frequent checks on position. 
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When two or more ships are operating together, they should steam on parallel 
courses about five miles apart, maintaining stations abeam of each other by continuous 
monitoring by radar and pelorus, or other available means. Only one ship should 
perform the navigation used for controlling the survey. 

4205. Investigating small areas.—If a feature of particular interest, such as an 
isolated shoal or a seamount, is found or reported in the vicinity of the vessel, a service 
can be rendered by conducting a further investigation in the vicinity of the feature. 
Two methods are in common use for this purpose: 

Radial. A system of radial lines 20° apart are laid out from a central control point, 
preferably at the center of the feature to be investigated. These are extended outward 
for a distance of about 30 miles, and the ends of alternate ones are connected, as shown 
in figure 4205a. These form a series of course lines as shown. 

Parallel. A north-south, east-west square is laid out with perhaps 60-mile sides, 
the center of the feature of interest being at the center of the square. A series of course 
lines are drawn parallel to one side of the square, at intervals of about five miles. The 
ends of alternate parallel course lines are connected, as shown in figure 4205b. 


S 


Figure 4205a.—Radial course line pattern. 
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FiGuRE 4205b.— Parallel course line pattern. 


During such an investigation, by either method, the best control of position can 
usually be obtained by anchoring a buoy, if practicable, at the center of the area. In 
some instances, several buoys might be used. Any rig having buoyancy adequate to 
support the necessary length of anchor cable is satisfactory. The type generally used 
consists of a steel drum or mooring buoy with a weight attached to a cable, in the case 
of a large buov, or piano wire if the buoy is small and of insufficient buoyancy to support 
a cable. A chain is not generally used. Buoys of this type have been successfully 
anchored in depths to 2,500 fathoms. The position of the buoy is determined as ac- 
curately as practicable, using celestial navigation, loran, or whatever means are avail- 
able. Position of the vessel is determined relative to the buoy or buoys, using visual 
or radar bearings and ranges at intervals of half an hour or less. Beyond this range, the 
best available means are used. A balloon with a suspended radar reflector might be 
attached to the buoy to extend its range of usefulness. The securing line of the balloon 
should be at least 400 fect long, if practicable. 

Sonar ranging, if available, should be used to assist in the location of shoal areas. 

4206. Records.— While a reliable trace of the bottom is being obtained, the recorder 
should be operated continuously. Each hour, preferably on the hour, the time should 
be written on the graph, with an arrow pointing to the correct position on the trace. 
A fix marker may be used if the recorder is provided with one. In addition, the time 
of sharp changes in depth and other interesting features should be recorded. The date 
should be entered each watch, and the ship’s name given at each end of the graph. Other 
pertinent information should be recorded. Figure 4206a illustrates a properly marked 
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Figure 4206a.—A properly marked depth recorder graph. 
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Figure 4206b.—An adjusted plot with soundings. 
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graph. When a reliable trace is not recorded, visible or audible soundings should be 
recorded in a log at least every five minutes. The time and date of the entries should 
be included in the log. 

A plot of the.track should be made on a plotting sheet. On this plot the dead 
reckoning lines and times should be adjusted to provide a continuous run, without gaps. 
Pertinent navigational data should be included, but no extraneous information should 
be given. Soundings should be spaced about one-quarter inch apart on the plot. The 
position of each sounding should be indicated by a tick with the sounding in fathoms 
given alongside, at an angle to the track lire. Most plotting sheets have printed labels 
for the parallels of latitude. It is necessary that labels for the meridians be recorded. 
an item that should not be overlooked. The date of the soundings and the name of the 
vessel should also be recorded. Accuracy is essential, and neatness is desirable. Figure 
4206b illustrates a typical adjusted plot. 

When the work has been completed, all necessary information should be sent to 
the appropriate charting agency, usually the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. This 
should include the unadjusted plot used for navigation, the adjusted plot; data for each 
fix, with the navigator’s evaluation of its reliability, and appropriate comments on 
weather conditions, etc.; depth recorder trace; and sounding log (if kept). The com- 
manding officer’s or captain’s forwarding letter should indicate where the soundings 
were taken, type of sounding equipment, any difficulties encountered, and pertinent 
remarks regarding estimated reliability of the data. Additional information of value 
to cooperating observers is given in H.O. Pub. No. 606-b. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


4301. Introduction.—One of the most significant contributions to modern map 
making has been the development of the precision aerial camera and the techniques for 
interpreting and utilizing the information appearing on the photographs made by it. 
Such photographs constitute a detailed and permanent record of all unobscured natural 
and man-made features of a given section of the earth’s surface, and as such, furnish 
more completely than any other means the information required for making maps. 
However, all photographs, whether aerial or terrestrial, are perspective views, and it is 
necessary to change these to orthographic views in order to obtain reliable map informa- 
tion. Although an aerial photograph is often map-like in appearance, there are many 
errors, both systematic and random, which prevent the photograph from being a true 
map. The science of photogrammetry is used to eliminate or correct these errors and 
also to properly record all the photographed information into a true map presentation. 
Its development into a complex and exact science has made photogrammetry the most 
efficient, accurate, and economical method for mapping large areas. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to present the detailed theory or working 
procedure of photogrammetric instruments and methods, but rather to acquaint the 
reader with the fact that such methods and instruments do exist and also to present 
simple formulas and techniques that a nonphotogrammetrist can utilize to obtain 
valuable, map-like information from aerial and ground (or shipboard) photographs. 

4302. General photography classifications.—Photography used in map making 
is of three general classifications: 

Vertical (aerial) photography, made with the optical axis of the camera vertical to 
the earth, or approximately so. 

Oblique (aerial) photography, made with the optical axis of the camera at an angle 
to the vertical. 

Terrestrial (ground) photography, made with the camera’s optical axis in a gener- 
ally horizontal position. 

Fach of these types of photography has its own particular field of usefulness, 
but the vertical aerial photograph is the type most widely used for mapping, since 
it most nearly resembles a map. 

4303. Vertical photography.—The vertical photograph is not a map, but a per- 
spective projection of three-dimensional terrain onto a two-dimensional photograph. 
This results in the photographic images being displaced from their true horizontal 
relationships due to the relief of the terrain features and any tilt of the aerial camera. 
This in turn results in a photograph which does not have a uniform scale. These dis- 
placements of image positions prevent the accurate determination of either distance 
or direction directly from the photograph. Figure 4303a illustrates the principle of 
image displacements due to the relief of terrain features. 

For regular photogrammetric mapping purposes, vertical aerial photography 1s 
accomplished with less than 3° of tilt and in such a manner that there is approximately 
60 percent overlap between photographs in line-of-flight, and approximately 20 percent 
sidelap between adjacent strips of photographs. The 60 percent overlap provides at 
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least two different views of all features photographed. This is necessary to achieve 
the stereoscopic effect by which interpretation and measurements can be accom- 
plished. By understanding and utilizing the geometric properties of this photography, 
one can obtain the information required to make a map; and accurate vertical, as well 
as horizontal, measurements can be made. 

The radial line plot is one method of compiling a planimetric map (one showing 
horizontal position only) from overlapping vertical aerial photographs. Displacement 
due to relief and small amounts of tilt is corrected graphically by the radial-line inter- 
section method. The center of each photograph is located, and any ground control 
points are identified and marked on the photographs. Auxiliary control points are 
selected on all photographs to strengthen the network. Radial-line intersections are 
taken from successive photograph centers to all control points. These intersections 
define the distances and directions of the points on the photographs. 

The ground control points are plotted on a grid or map projection for the purpose 
of orienting the photographs. The intersecting of the radial lines and the orienting of 
the photographs to the plotted control network can be done graphically or mechanically 
through the use of arms or templates. After all the auxiliary control points have been 
correctly plotted on the manuscript, planimetric detail can be traced from the photo- 
graphs by aligning corresponding points on the manuscript and photographs. 

There are photogrammetric instruments capable of utilizing the basic photographic 
information to plot a standard topographic map manuscript. These instruments 
encompass a tremendous range from relatively simple monocular devices to highly 
- complex optical and mechanical instruments. In basic theory, they recreate the three- 
dimensional view as photographed from aircraft, and permit the plotting of these ter- 
rain features onto a map manuscript. 

Figure 4303b shows the working principle of one of these instruments, the multi- 
plex. Nine-inch square aerial negatives are reduced by the use of a reduction printer to 
small transparencies called diapositives. These are placed in projectors held by 
brackets above a flat table. The brackets have adjustments by which the relation- 
ship that existed between the pictures at the time of exposure can be reestablished to 
scale with the two projectors. As many as 24 projectors can be placed on a frame. 
Thus, control established at a known point on the earth can be extended many miles. 

The projectors are oriented in such a way that corresponding rays from the adja- | 
cent diapositives intersect at the image space above the table. By this means a stereo- 
scopic model of the terrain appearing on the original negatives is precisely created. 
The adjacent diapositives are projected in complementary colors (red and green) 
onto a tracing table at any level of the stereoscopic model as a two-color anaglyph, and 
the operator views this model through spectacles in which one glass is red and the 
other green. Briefly, the tracing table consists of a round white disk called a platen, 
in the center of which is a very small illuminated hole. The platen is supported by 
two columns, and by means of a knurled screw it can be raised and lowered. In this 
way, the point of light can be made to appear on the surface of the ground, and dif- 
ferences in elevations can be read on @ counter mounted on one of the columns. A 
pencil holder is mounted directly beneath the illuminated point, and the whole device 
is mounted on agate foot pads so that it can be easily moved over a piece of suitable 
drawing material. In this way, the operator can trace the horizontal position of se- 
lected data, including relief features, in an orthographic presentation of the earth’s 
surface corresponding to the photographic coverage. 

4304. Scale of vertical photograph.—The scale of the vertical aerial photograph, 
usually expressed as a representative fraction (e.g. 1:40,000), denotes only the average 
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or approximate scale, for even on an untilted vertical photograph there can be no 
uniform scale due to the varying elevations to the terrain. If the scale of an aerial 
photograph is to be determined, two items of basic information must be known: (1) 
the focal length of the serial camera, and (2) the flight altitude of the photographic 
aircraft above the terrain. The scale is determined by the ratio of these factors. 
For example: If the focal length (f)=6 
inches=0.5 feet, and the flight altitude 
(H) =20,000 feet, then: 
oe 1 

photo scale=1=50 000 40,000 : 40,000. 
The approximate scale of the vertical 
aerial photograph can also be established 
by comparison of distances on the photo- 
graph with corresponding distances on a 
map of known scale. 

4305. Height determination.—If the 
foreshortened side of an object of consider- 
able height, such as a tower or lighthouse, 
appears on a vertical aerial photograph, 
a simple application of the geometric 
properties of a photograph can determine 
the true height. The factors which must 
be known are: (1) the flight altitude of 
the aircraft above the terrain, (2) the 
length of the foreshortened side of the 
object on the photograph, and (3) the dis- 
tance between the top of the object as it 
appears on the photograph and the center 
of the photograph. Refer to figure 4300 

. ; : for the development of the height-deter- 
hice Sen a asenen ee nee mination joel In the figure, H is the 
: flight altitude above terrain, h is the 
height of the object, r is the distance from the top of the object image to photograph 
center, d is the length of the foreshortened image of the object, and f is the focal 
length of the aerial camera. : 

By the geometry of the figure: 

(1) triangles LVC, ABC, and LV’a are similar, with angles a equal. 

(2) triangles LBC and Lba are similar. 

(A) From (1): 


= OU —— 
tan a H hb — Ed | or DpD=—-:- 


va or p=> 
From (A) and (B): 
p_th_dH, 
f f 
Therefore: rh=dH 
dH 
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Thus, if the foreshortened image of a lighthouse appearing on a vertical aerial 
photograph (d) is measured as 0.08 inch, the distance on the photograph from the light- 
house top to the center of the photograph (r) is measured as 3.75 inches, and the 
flight altitude above terrain (H) is 3,750 feet, the height of the lighthouse is 


dH 3750 
ara =0.08X 3-7, =80 feet. 


4306. Oblique photography.—Oblique aerial photographs are obtained by tilting 
the optical axis of the camera from the vertical. The oblique camera has the advantage 
of being able to photograph vast areas in a single exposure. Oblique mapping photo- 
graphs are of two types: the high oblique, which shows the horizon line; and the low 
oblique, which does not show the horizon. Sometimes two high obliques are exposed 
in opposite directions simultaneously with a vertical, in order to provide photographic 
coverage from horizon to horizon, perpendicular to the line of flight. Although this 
method (named trimetrogon after the three metrogon lenses used in the camera sys- 
tem) of employing two obliques and one vertical photograph enables relatively rapid 
map compilation of large areas, the type of information obtained from obliques 1s 
adequate for only small-scale maps of a reconnaissance nature. The use of high oblique 
photos for mapping is more limited than that of verticals because the methods entailed 
are more time consuming and the results obtained are ordinarily less accurate. This is 
due to the perspective distortion of the oblique, and the masking of distant features by 
closer ones. 

Twin low-oblique photography is obtained with a twin-camera arrangement con- 
sisting of a pair of wide-angle precision aerial cameras coupled rigidly together. The 
optical axes of the two cameras lie in a common vertical plane and form an angle of 20° 
with a plumb line (assuming no tilt) and 40° with each other. 

4307. Maps from oblique photography.—High oblique photographs can be used 
for reconnaissance mapping, particularly in areas where the relief of the terrain is slight 
and the required map is essentially planimetric. Methods and instruments for use by 
trained personnel are available for extracting elevations from high obliques, but the 
procedure is involved, and will not be covered here. Transfer of planimetric detail 
from the oblique photograph to a map manuscript may be simply and effectively 
accomplished by a graphical process known as the perspective grid method. In basic 
principle, this method permits sketching of the linear detail (shore line, lakes, rivers, 
town lines, etc.) from a perspective grid at the picture plane to a rectangular grid at 
the map plane. For the reconnaissance study of unmapped flat areas, it is feasible for 
a nonphotogrammetrist to prepare his own base maps by this method, even using pictures 
taken by himself. It is required only that a distinct and regular horizon line should be 
visible on the photograph, and that certain basic factors be known, as explained in 
articles 4308 and 4309. | 

4308. Construction of the perspective grid.—The perspective grid is drawn on a 
transparent medium which is positioned securely over the photograph. In the con- 
struction of the perspective grid, three factors are required: 

1. The altitude of the photographic aircraft. 

2. The focal length of the camera lens. 

3. The true, as distinguished from the apparent, depression angle of the photo- 
graph. This factor can be computed from measurements, as explained in step (7) 
below. 

The first consideration in construction of the perspective grid is the scale to use 
for the drawing; that is, the size the squares of the map grid are to be, and what distance 
on the ground each side of the square will represent. Suppose that the perspective 
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PHOTOGRAPH =7 x 7 INCHES 


Figure 4308.—Construction of a perspective grid for a high oblique aerial photograph. 


grid shown in figure 4308 is to be drawn, and it is decided that the map grids are to be 
one inch square, and that each side of the square will represent 660 feet on the ground. 
Suppose, further, that H, the flight altitude, was 5,000 feet; that f, the focal length of 
the camera lens, is 5.216 inches; and that the photograph is seven inches by seven 
inches. The grid construction follows (shown to reduced scale in fig. 4308): 

(1) On the photograph, draw a line along the apparent horizon. 

(2) On the photograph, draw a line perpendicular to the apparent horizon and 
through the principal point (the center or point of intersection of the two diagonals, 
designated P), extending this line from one edge of the photograph to the opposite edge. 

These two lines are the only ones to be drawn on the photograph. 

(3) Lay the material to be used for the perspective grid over the photograph, and 
on it trace the two lines drawn on the photograph (steps (1) and (2)). 

(4) Measure the distance PH;. Suppose this is three inches. 

(5) Compute the apparent depression angle by the formula: tangent of the ap- 


parent depression angle="Fh— 3 .=0.57515. The angle having this tangent is 


29°54°3, which is the angle of apparent depression. 

(6) Compute the dip (D) by: D in seconds=58.82 VH in feet. In the example, 
58.82 y5,000=4,159 seconds, or 1°09’3. (In the Nautical Almanac, dip is now deter- 
mined by using 58.2 for the constant 58.82. The value 58.8 was formerly used for 
almanac dip tables. In this example, the use of 58.2 gives a dip of 1°08°6. With 
either value of D the answer to step (8) is the same. : 

(7) Add the dip to the apparent depression angle, to obtain 6, the true depression 
angle: 29°54/3+1°09'3=31°03'6. 

(8) Compute the distance from the principal point to the celestial horizon by: 
PH,=f tan 6=5.216 X 0.60229 = 3.14 inches. 

(9) Scale this distance (3.14 inches) from P, along the amnicipal line to Ho, and 
draw the line V,H2V, through it, parallel to the apparent horizon. 

(10) The scale of the map grid has already been decided upon as being one inch = 
660 feet. Compute the distance from the celestial horizon to the front ground line 
at G, where one inch on the front ground line subtends 660 feet on the ground trace 
H sec @ 5,000 1.16737 


es =8.84 inches. 
660 660 8.84 inches 


of the photograph, by the formula: H2G’= 
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(11) Scale this distance (8.84 inches) from H, along the principal line to G, and 
draw D,GD, parallel to V,H2V32. 

(12) From G, in both directions along D,GD,., measure off one-inch divisions, and 
from these points draw lines through the vanishing point H2 These are the meridian 
lines of the perspective grid (not geographic meridians). 

(13) Determine the vanishing points V,, V, for the diagonals, by the formula: 
H,V,=H,V.=f sec 06=5.216 X 1.16737 =6.09 inches. 

H.V, 6.09 


(14) Determine D,, D2, by the formula: GD,=GD,.=-+3; x PG==— X5.70= 


PH; 3.14 
11.06 inches. 

(15) Draw the diagonals V,D, and V,D,. These lines will cross at P if the drawing 
and computations have been carefully done. 

(16) Draw a horizontal line through each intersection of a diagonal and a meridian 
line, as shown in figure 4308. 

(17) Lay out the limits of the photograph, and ink all lines within the photograph 
limits except the construction lines. 

4309. Use of the perspective grid.— Prepare a grid of one inch squares on a separate 
sheet of paper large enough to take the entire plottable area covered by the photograph. 
Superimpose the transparent perspective grid over the photograph in its proper position. 
By inspection, transfer the detail from the photograph to the square grid. This is 
illustrated in figures 4309a and 4309b. Figure 4309a represents a transparent perspec- 
tive grid, as if superimposed on a photograph showing a main shore line and offlying 
islands. Figure 4309b shows the transfer of the shore line and islands from the photo- 
graph to the plotting or map grid. The entire area of figure 4309a is not included, to 
permit a larger scale illustration. The scale of the map grid is one-third the scale of 
the perspective grid. 

4310. Terrestrial (ground) photography is comparable to shipboard photography, 
and both may be utilized in a similar manner. The principles of the perspective grid 
method previously described can be adapted for use with terrestrial photography. 
Another method of determining horizontal positions is to obtain two photographs of 
the same area taken from different camera stations. The positions of the camera 
stations must be known and the horizontal directions of the camera axis at the time of 
each exposure must be determined. The focal length of the camera must also be 
known. Where the reproduction is not at the same scale as the negative, the reduction 
or enlargement must be known so that the focal length value may be altered proportion- 
ately. Preferably, the celestial horizon should run through the principal point of the 
photographs and be parallel to the top and bottom margins. 

Place a sheet of transparent material over each photograph. Select the points 
(A, B, C, D, fig. 4310a) for which the positions are desired, making certain that all 
points are included in both photographs. Through each of these points and also P, 
the principal point (located by diagonals, as shown), draw a line perpendicular to the 
horizon. Near the bottom of each photograph draw a line (JK) parallel to the horizon, 
intersecting all vertical lines at right angles (A’, B’, C’, D’, and P’). Extend vertical 
line PP’ (through the principal point), and from Pp’ measure off the focal length, PS, 
locating the camera station, S. Connect point S with points A’, B’, C’, and D’. Next, 
place each overlay on the chart with its point S over the correct camera position, and 
line SP in the direction the camera was facing when the picture was taken. The 
location of point A.on the chart is at the intersection of the two SA’ lines, extended 
if necessary. The other points are located similarly. 

If the position of the camera station for any photograph is unknown, it can be 
determined if there are several correctly positioned points on a chart that are readily 
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Ficure 4309a.—Perspective grid as if superimposed upon a photograph. ‘ 
y 
identifiable on the photograph. The procedure described above is appliec by to the 
single photograph, but using the identifiable points (fig. 4310b). The transparen 
overlay is positioned on the chart so that the radial lines pass through the corres ond ng 
points on the chart. The position of the camera station is thus determined by resectior 
> TEE ae) 
(art. 4116). iy! 
4311. Photo-interpretation is the examination of photographic images of objects 
for the purpose of identifying the objects and deducing their significance. In identi- 
fying objects from their photographic images, the following characteristics should be 
considered : 
Shape relates to the general form, configuration, or outline of an individual object. 
The shape of an object appearing on a vertical photograph may differ widely from its 
shape when viewed from the ground. Because of this, a certain amount of practice 
and experience is necessary in order to make a reliable identification. 
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Figure 4309b.—Section of a map grid from the perspective grid of figure 4309a. 


The size of an object as compared with another object can be of invaluable assist- 
ance in determining the size of the second object. A truck on a road gives an idea of 
the width of the road. 

Pattern refers to the spatial arrangements of objects. Many objects, both natural 
and man-made, conform to certain repetitious patterns. For example, streams which 
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Figure 4310a.—Determination of horizontal positions from two photographs. 


branch and reunite in a braided pattern are readily distinguished from simple meander- 
ing streams. 

Tone refers to the shade of gray in which an object appears on a photograph. 
The tone of an object may differ on two adjacent photographs because the light is 
reflected back at different angles in different amounts. The image of smooth water 
may appear light on one photograph and dark on the next. Most roads are good 
reflectors of light over a wide angle and almost invariably appear as light lines on the 
photograph. 

Texture is the nature of the surface photographed, with particular reference to 
size and arrangement of individual units. For example, the photographic texture of 
the beach area on which an amphibious landing is contemplated may indicate the 
coarseness of particles composing the beach and, thereby, the ability of the beach to 
support military vehicles. 

Shadows frequently give the best indication of the profile view of an object, thus 
facilitating the identification of the object. Shadows will give an indication as to 
heights of trees and buildings, types of bridges and towers, and depth of cuts, quarries, 
etc. Frequently, it is possible to obtain some idea of the character of the relief from 
the shadows on a single photograph. 

Site is the location of an object in relation to its surroundings. It is important in 
the interpretation of both man-made and natural features. Many types of vegetation 
are confined to specific topographic sites such as swamps, stream banks, sandy flats, or 
rock knolls. 
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Figure 4310b.—Determination of camera station from one photograph. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
PRODUCTION OF NAUTICAL CHARTS 


The Production of Charts 


4401. Introduction.—The nautical chart has become so reliable and readily avail- 
able that one unacquainted with the tremendous amount of material, labor, and time 
involved in its production might easily fail to appreciate the contribution made by 
charting agencies. So dependent has the mariner become upon this commonplace 
but important aid, that he generally considers it essential to safe navigation. 

The four preceding chapters describe briefly the collection of survey data. This 
chapter sets forth the basic techniques used in the production of nautical charts from 
survey data and other source material. The information is given so that the mariner 
might have a better understanding of his chart and its limitations. Thus equipped, he is 
capable of more effective, reliable navigation. Further, the mariner is an important 
source of data used in the production and correction of nautical charts. If he is familiar 
with the use made of these data, he can better evaluate the information which comes to 
his attention, and can forward it in form that will be of value to the charting agencies. 
With such information, these agencies can produce more accurate charts of greater 
usefulness to the mariner. 

4402. Federal charting agencies——The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office has 
responsibility for producing nautical charts of any area of interest to the United States 
Navy or merchant marine, for which adequate charts are not already available. Be- 
cause the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department of Commerce, has 
responsibility for charting the coastal waters of the United States and its territories 
and possessions, the Hydrographic Office limits its activities to foreign waters and the 
high seas, except in time of war or national emergency, when both organizations carry 
out a coordinated program under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Navy. An 
objective of the Hydrographic Office is to replace, as soon as practicable, its reproduc- 
tions of foreign charts with standard H.O. nautical charts. 

The charting activities of these two agencies seek to provide maximum naviga- 
tional safety and facility to vessels of the United States Navy and merchant marine. 
They keep informed of new navigational requirements, and utilize the latest develop- 
ments in the production of eae Many new methods and instruments originate 
with these agencies. 

While the information given in this chapter relates primarily to the methods, tech- 
niques, etc., of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, it applies, with minor variations, 
to those in use by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and other charting organiza- 
tions, both domestic and foreign. 

4403. Improvements in charts.—The nautical chart has kept pace with the latest 
developments in the field of marine transportation and navigation. Special-purpose 
nautical charts have been produced to satisfy specific navigational requirements, such 
as those of loran and radar. New or improved developments in electronic positioning 
systems, magnetic observations, and aerial photographic coastal and topographic 
delineations are some of the factors instrumental in improved chart accuracy. 
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Presentation of data is planned to conform with standard specifications which 
have been established by U. S. Government charting agencies and the International 
Hydrographic Bureau, located in the Principality of Monaco. This organization, 
established in 1921, is composed of more than 30 of the leading maritime nations of the 
world. Its purpose is to promote international agreement in the form of nautical 
charts and publications, and to effect collaboration in the common task of collecting and 
disseminating hydrographic information. Adoption of chart standards and the prac- 
tice of exchanging cartographic information and techniques among various agencies 
and scientific and professional societies have aided materially in improving the nautical 
chart. Some of the prominent innovations which have improved the appearance 
and utility of the nautical chart are the following: use of colors to accentuate naviga- 
tional hazards, revision and simplification of typography for improved legibility, use 
of tint shading in combination with contours to give a pictorial presentation of relief. 
The transition in presentation has been gradual, with convenience to the chart user 
being constantly kept in mind. 

4404. Sources of chart data.—The preferred source of data used in the construc- 
tion of nautical charts is the hydrographic survey (ch. XLI). The completed survey 
usually covers more extensive areas than the charts because of chart size limitations 
and the absence of chart requirements in areas without special naval or economic 
significance. However, hydrographic survey plans generally include a proposed chart 
layout to insure sufficient detail at suitable scale in potential chart areas. 

In addition to surveys, chart data are collected from many other sources. Foreign 
data, the main source for U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office nautical charts, are col- 
lected in published chart form on a continuing basis under exchange agreements with 
member states of the International Hydrographic Bureau and with other maritime 
countries. Various government agencies, engineering firms, educational institutions, 
and private individual sources furnish documented information which is incorporated 
into nautical charts. Each week, the Hydrographic Office receives more than 400 
documents which are evaluated for use in preparing charts and publications. The 
published chart does not outwardly reflect the amount of information which is screened 
during its construction. The following list of source material is representative of the 
type from which useful information is obtained: 

Surveys and charts of the United States and foreign countries (hydrographic data). 

Maps (transportation, topography, planimetry, and communications data). 

Perwodicals, travel folders, atlases, and gazetteers (place names, town plans, and 

descriptive data). 

Photographs (aerial mapping and others). 

Mariners’ reports of port facilities and other miscellaneous information (harbor and 

dock construction work, conspicuous aids and dangers to navigation, etc.). 

Sketches (used to verify and amplify other information). 

Notice to Mariners (navigational data). 

4405. Chart production methods.—Four common methods of producing nautical 
charts are in use at the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office: construction of the chart 
from modern U. S. Navy surveys; production of the chart from a compilation mosaic 
(art. 4416), based upon numerous foreign charts; redraft of an existing foreign chart; 
and facsimile reproduction of an existing foreign chart. The last method is employed 
only in emergencies, and the facsimile is not sold to the public. A fifth method of in- 
creasing popularity is the modified facsimile reproduction of foreign charts (based 
upon bilateral agreement), which are sold as H.O. charts. 

Copper engraving of nautical charts is no longer carried on by the U. S. Navy 
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Hydrographic Office, having been replaced by methods considered more economical. 
Piastic engraving ‘engraving on plastic) of the chart onginal, recently introduced, is a 
promising source of further reduction in time and cost. 

Piotolithography is the principal chart reproduction method used. Negatives are 
rade on glass, film, or plastic, with reproduction plates of zinc or aluminum. 

4406. Chart terminology.—The following terminology is in use at the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office: 

New chart. A chart published for the first time, covering an area not previously 
charted at the same scale by the same organization. 

New edition. A chart incorporating corrections too numerous or extensive to be 
reported in Notice to Mariners. A new edition makes previous printings obsolete. 

Corrected print. A chart incorporating corrections which have been published in 
Notice to Mariners, and other information of insufficient importance to justify a new 
edition. 

Reprint. A chart reprinted without any corrections or changes. 

Field chart. A chart published on board a survey vessel, and reprinted by the 
Hydrographic Office. It is identified by the letter “F’’ preceding the chart number. 

Proof. A copy of a chart made prior to release for final processing. Photo proofs 
are made from negatives. Litho proofs are made from the printing plates, in any desired 
color. A composite proof is a combined proof of more than one color plate. A watercote 
is a composite proof, in color, from negatives. 

Ozaguide. An Ozalid reproduction of corrections and changes to a chart, sent to 
distribution centers for hand-correcting charts in stock. 

Withdrawal. A chart removed temporarily from issue with the intention of re- 
placement or reissue at a future date. All copies are destroyed, except standards for 
record purposes. The printing plates may either be retained or destroyed. 

Cancellation. A chart permanently removed from issue. All copies and printing 
plates are destroyed, except standard copies for historical purposes. 

Discontinuance. Removal from issue of a reproduction of a foreign chart. 


Elements of Chart Construction 


4407. Drafting instruments.—The ordinary drafting instruments are employed in 
making charts. In addition, the following have proved useful in compilation and 
drafting of a nautical chart: 

Pantograph (fig. 4407a), a parallelogram-linkage device for reproducing a drawing 
ata different scale. A pantograver, a pantograph which corrects for distortion due to 
unequal expansion or contraction of the paper of the source material, is used by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office to make corrections on wet (glass) plates. | 

Projection-ruling machine (fig. 4407b), a device for drawing the meridians and 
parallels of a map projection. 

Vertical projector (fig. 4407c), a device for projecting a vertical aerial photograph 
(arts. 4302-4305), drawing, or other chart onto a work table at any scale between speci- 
fied limits, so that details can be traced onto a map manuscript (art. 4303). The pro- 
jector shown 1s portable, stands 74 inches high when the movable carriage is at the top 
of its travel, and provides for any scale from ¥ to 344 times the original. 

Light table, a table with a glass top over a light source, to facilitate inspection by 
direct comparison of different charts of the same scale, and the tracing of a drawing at 
the same scale. Light tables are available in a variety of sizes and shapes. They may 
be part of another device, as shown in figure 4407b, or separate. A portable version 
requiring a table or desk for support is called a light box. 
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WEIGHTED STAND SUSPENSION WIRES 


VERNIER FOR PRECISE SETTINGS 


ADDITIONAL WEIGHT 
RECOIL SPRING 


AND HOUSING 


CORD TO RAISE OR 
LOWER PENCIL POINT 


PENCIL OR DOTTING PIN TRACER 


FiGureE 4407a.—A suspended pantograph. 


Three-arm protractor (fig. 4011c), a device for plotting a position from horizontal 
sextant angles. 

Proportional dividers (fig. 4011d), a device for transferring distances at a different 
scale. 

Spacing dividers (fig. 401le), a device for dividing a length into equal segments. 

Beam compasses (fig. 4011b), a device for drawing circles of large radius, or meas- 
uring distances too great for ordinary compasses or dividers. 


-—" sae 
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Figure 4407b.—Projection-ruling machine. 1. Metric bar scale(s), subdivisions in millimeters. 2. 
Power ioe dg to illuminate light table and microscopes for reading metric bar scales. 3. Metal 
spline—can be set to rule straight or curved lines. 4. Gear tracks for carriage(s) to travel on. 
5. Microscope for reading metric bar scales. 6. Dials for setting curvature in metal spline. 7. 
Ruling pen carriage. 8. Rulin n. 9. Fluorescent light. 10. Transparent glass table top 
(light table). 11. Rastanpular (x Y) coordinate plotting device. 12. Microscope for reading 
scale on movable plate. 
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Fiaure 4407c.—Portable vertical projector. 


Road pen (fig. 4407d), a device with a double pen, to permit drawing of two 
curved lines with constant distance between them. 

Plastic splines, long narrow strips of plastic material, which can be bent into a 
large variety of curves, to form a pen guide for drawing curved lines. 

Border-scale subdividing device (fig. 4407e), a mechanical device for drawing 
equal subdivisions of a border (latitude and longitude) or similar scale. The illustra- 
tion shows: A, a steel straightedge 60 inches long which is secured, by weights or clamps, 
parallel to the inside border or neat line of the chart; B, steel divider plate, one of 12 
plates measuring 94 \%, inches and cut with deep, diverging grooves; C, steel triangle 
to be placed with its base against the divider plate; D, clamp screws for securing the 
divider plate to the straightedge; EH, knob for controlling a screw to move the divider 
point toward or away from the straightedge; /’, divider point, which rests in the grooves 
of the divider plate; and G, a set screw to prevent creeping of the divider point. When 
the device is set up, the divider point is set so that the distance between consecutive 
grooves is the required distance between graduations of the scale. For a variable scale 
such as that for latitude on a Mercator chart, this setting must be changed periodically 
for accurate results. 

Diagonal metric scale (fig. 4011a), a device for measuring distances in metric scale 
units. 
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4408. Drawing material.—The draw- 
ings for a nautical chart should be made 
on a dimensionally stable drafting medium 
for maximum accuracy. Plastics, ‘‘Duco”’ 
plate, and metal-laminated paper, all have 
minimum distortion qualities and good 
inking surfaces. The vinyl resins, intro- 
duced in the United States in 1928, are 
among the more recent materials receiving 
widespread use. Plastics, known under 
many trade names, are produced in 
Opaque, transparent, and translucent 
sheets. The ‘‘Duco” plate is a grained 
zinc lithographic printing plate, sprayed 
with a good grade of enamel paint, which 
produces a good drafting surface. Metal- 
laminated paper is produced by mounting 
a good grade of drawing paper (Bristol 


- board) on a metal plate, using an adhesive 


and pressure. The metal plate used is 
normally a zinc or aluminum lithographic 
printing plate. Use of this type of draw- 
ing medium has lost much of its popularity 
since the introduction of plastics. 

4409. Reduction methods.—Source 
material at the same or larger scale as the 
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Figure 4407d.—Swivel road pen in contour 
penholder. 


compilation manuscript is frequently employed in cartography. This practice avoids 
inaccuracies which might be introduced in enlarging smaller scale data to the scale of 


the compilation. 


mi 
yd 


The four principal methods of reduction are by camera, projector, 


Figure 4407e.—Border scale subdividing device. 
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Figure 4409.—The ‘‘diagonal square’ method of sketch plotting. 


pantograph, or ‘diagonal squares.’’ The camera method is the most accurate and is 
preferred when reduction is the only consideration. Jn this method the source material 
is photographed to the desired scale. The projector (fig. 4407c) and pantograph (fig. 
4407a) are used when the work is not extensive, and some alterations are to be made. 
The “‘diagonal square’ method is used to ‘“sketch-plot” data from one scale or pro- 
jection to another, for example shore line data from a Mercator chart replotted onto a 
gnomonic or an azimuthal equidistant projection. 'This method, similar to the per- 
spective grid method of photogrammetry (art. 4309), is illustrated in figure 4409. 

4410. Datums.—As explained in chapter XLI, each survey has an “origin,” and 
geographi¢ coordinates of other points are determined with reference to this control 
point. In some regions, a single origin has been used as control for an extensive area. 
A system of control points established with reference to a single origin is called a datum 
(plural in this usage is datums, not data), and given an identifying name. Examples 
are the North American Datum of 1927, Tokyo Datum, Nahrwan Datum, and the 
Kelienphur Datum. Since each origin was determined independently, coordinates 
determined with reference to one datum will not agree with coordinates of the same 
point determined with reference to a second datum. Normally, there is no confusion 
because various points are generally defined with reference to a single datum, which 
is used for the entire area. The limits of a given datum are usually defined by some 
natural barrier such as an ocean, uninhabited area, etc., so that transitions do not 
generally occur at a troublesome place. Occasionally, political boundaries of adjacent 
countries prevent the establishment of geographic coordinate agreement at common 
stations. 

A datum which controls geographic positions of points on the earth is called a 
horizontal datum to distinguish it from a reference level for heights and depths, called 
a vertical datum. For depths, the reference level found to be most realistic for measur- 
ing the height of tide is used for charts. This varies in different parts of the world, 
as indicated in appendix M. This reference level is sometimes referred to as the chart 
datum. In nearly all instances it is some form of low water. Heights are nearly 
always indicated with reference to mean sea level or high water. Therefore, two differ- 
ent vertical datums are generally used for the same chart. 
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When the information is available, both horizontal and vertical datums are in- 
dicated in the chart legend. Ifa chart is of sufficient area to extend over more than one 
datum, it 1s normally of such small scale that differences between datums are not of 
significance. 

4411. Borders and scales.—Selection of the border style to use depends primarily 
upon the scale of the chart, but consistency with other charts in the vicinity is a factor. 
In general, some form of plan border (fig. 44118) is used for charts of scale larger than 
1:50,000; and a scale border (fig. 4411a) for charts of smaller scale. 

On large-scale charts, graphic scales are usually added. On recent charts with 
plan borders, yard scales are placed along the right and left sides, and a kilometer scale 
at the top. On charts with scale borders, and older plan border charts, graphic scales 
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FIGURE 4411a.— Border styles. 
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For use on charts of scale 1:5,000 or larger 
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Figure 4411b.—Typical graphic scales. 


are shown at a convenient location inside the border. When this is done, a yard scale 
is given first, followed by a meter scale. The number of yards and meters shown is 
dependent upon the amount of space available, the scale of the chart, and the overall 
size of the chart. Figure 4411b illustrates typical graphic scales. 

4412. Charted details—The standard symbols and abbreviations which have 
been approved for use on nautical charts published by the United States of America 
are shown in appendix K. These are in substantial agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Hydrographic Bureau. From time to time changes in the 
standards are made to keep pace with changing requirements. 

Topographic data are normally obtained from aerial photogrammetric compila- 
tions, surveys, and existing maps and charts. 

Depths are indicated by soundings or explanatory notes. Only a small percentage 
of the soundings obtained in a hydrographic survey can be shown on a nautical chart. 
The least depths are generally selected first, and a pattern built around them to provide 
a representative indication of bottom relief. In shallow water, soundings may be 
spaced 0.2 to 0.4 inch apart. The spacing is gradually increased as water deepens, until 
a spacing of 0.8 to 1.0 inch is reached in deeper waters offshore. Where a sufficient 
number of soundings are available to permit adequate interpretation, depth curves 
are drawn in at 1-, 3-, 6-, 10-, 20-, 30-, 50-, and 100-fathom depths. Other features 
are shown as indicated in chapter V and appendix K. 

Aids to navigation are shown by symbol and legend, as indicated in chapter V and 
appendix K. 

Place names are given according to sources and decisions recommended by the 
United States Board on Geographic Names. The general policy is to use the local 
source. Foreign names are used in foreign areas. Generally, international features 
such as the Gulf of Mexico or a river that flows through several countries (for instance, 
the Danube) are given the commonly accepted English name. The names of countries 
are also given in English. When appropriate, the English equivalents of foreign terms 
are shown in a glossary on the chart. 

All letters and numbers shown on a chart are printed on sheets of cellulose acetate 
or white paper, backed with a suitable adhesive which adheres to the drafting material 
when pressed into place. This practice promotes uniformity and legibility. Various 
type styles are used to distinguish between different kinds of features and to provide 
a pleasing appearance. 

Notes are used to convey information which does not lend itself to convenient 
symbolization. 
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Compass roses are placed where they are readily available for use, yet obscure a 
minimum of chart information. The number, size, and location are suited to the 
individual chart. 

The chart title is placed at a location that will result in minimum loss of chart 
information, preferably on land and in one of the corners. 

The official seal of the charting agency is generally placed above the chart title. 

The chart number is placed at several convenient locations in the margin. When 
a chart is cancelled, its number is not reassigned to another chart for several years. 
When a series of charts is planned, a block of numbers is reserved to provide continuity 
throughout the series. 

When a chart is prepared by a government charting agency, and printed by a 
different government agency or commercial printing establishment; or if a government 
charting agency prints a chart for another office or department of the government, a 
suitable imprint note is placed in the bottom margin. 


From Requirement to Printed Chart 


4413. Requirement.—A new or altered chart comes into being as a result of 
recognition of a requirement. This requirement may be established by the charting 
agency itself, from its continual review of existing charts and the needs of operating 
units; or it may originate with the operating forces or military planners. Whatever 
its source, the requirement precedes all other steps in the production of the chart. 

4414. Estimate of the situation.—Having recognized the requirement, the 
charting agency having jurisdiction then studies the situation to determine priority and 
availability of source information. The intended use, required scale, and urgency 
are considered in selecting the chart production method (art. 4405). 

If a survey is needed, the type, extent, and thoroughness are determined according 
to the availability of survey vessels, personnel, and other pertinent factors. A thorough 
hydrographic survey is a slow and costly process. If it must be preceded by geodetic 
control or aerial photographic surveys, the time and expense are increased. Several 
weeks may be needed to thoroughly survey a single harbor of moderate size. Survey 
operations are generally planned on a long-range basis to provide adequate coverage for 
an entire area once operations have begun. In time of war or national emergency, such 
plans may have to be abandoned and survey ships sent into forward areas. During 
World War II, survey ships went into the Pacific with the fleet, and it was not uncom- 
mon for survey parties to be in operation on shore before fighting had ceased. To 
meet urgent requirements, the larger survey ships were provided with drafting and 
printing facilities so that charts could be produced almost as soon as the data were 
collected. In time of peace such urgency is not generally required except for special 
projects. 

4415. Research and planning.— Before construction of a chart begins, all available 
data are investigated and evaluated. All details of the chart are planned, and specifica- 
tions and procedures are prepared. The best sources of data are recommended. The 
area is selected to provide maximum usefulness consistent with limitations imposed by 
scale, size of sheets that can be accommodated by the printing press, land and water 
configuration, etc. The use expected to be made of the chart is an important con- 
sideration. Port and harbor charts normally portray the most important hydrographic 
region centered on the sheet, while approach charts embrace maximum sea room and 
only a limited amount of land area, sufficient to include the prominent features of naviga- 
tional value. Care is exercised to avoid omission of important aids to navigation, river 
entrances, channels, etc. This often results in some overlapping of adjoining charts. 
The extent of adequate survey and other compilation data are also considerations. 
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The chart projection is selected to meet the requirements. Nearly all nautical charts 
are on the Mercator projection, but the gnomonic, Lambert conformal, and other 
projections are used for special-purpose charts. This subject is further discussed in 
chapters IIT, V, and XXV. 

4416. Compilation—From the recommended sources, the compiler selects the 
data to be used. The task of determining what to include and what to omit may be 
of considerable magnitude, particularly when some of the information is inconsistent 
or of auestionable reliability. The skill and wisdom with which this assignment is 
filled has a direct bearing upon the value of the completed chart. 

Various methods of compilation are in use depending upon the amount and nature 
of the data. When most of it comes from published charts, the compiler may prepare 
a film positive compilation mosaic. To do this he computes and drafts the graticule 
(latitude and longitude lines for the map projection used) and plots the control points 
at their correct positions. The source material is photographed to the scale of the 
chart, and film positives are provided. These are secured to the graticule in their 
proper geographic positions. If necessary, the film positives are cut into small pieces, 
so that errors in positions of distorted features can be proportionately distributed be- 
tween control points. Deletions and corrections are then-made, and broken lines are 
connected. : Z | | 

The compilation is carefully reviewed for completeness and accuracy before a 
contact negative is made. Black-line paper prints are made for specification sheets, 
and light blue-line plastic prints for drafting. The blue-line prints are made on stable 
plastic material so that drafting can be done directly on the print. Since light blue 
does not photograph, only those features inked in black will appear on the negative to 
be made of each finished drawing for chart reproduction. The black-line prints are 
used to indicate which items to include on the finished drawing. Generally, separate 
prints are used for indicating topographic and cultural features, hydrographic features, 
type faces and sizes, and approved geographic names. 

4417. Drafting of the chart original is done on a medium having minimum dis- 
tortion qualities. The graticule and borders are drawn first, followed by planimetric 
(horizontal) detail, and then relief. Next, the lettering is added. The chart title, 
notes, etc., are added last, so they will not interfere with charted features. 

A separate drawing is made for black and for each color to be shown on the chart. 
The use of several draftsmen on the same chart permits the work on the various draw- 
ings to go forward simultaneously and makes better use of the difference in experience 
and skill of the various draftsmen. The preparation of the chart originals for a single 
chart may require several months of continuous drafting. 

4418. Review and edit.—When drafting has been completed, the chart original is 
reviewed by an experienced cartographer. He carefully checks every detail for accu- 
racy, and consults the latest Notice to Mariners and all other sources, to be certain 
that nothing that should be charted has been omitted, and that the latest data have 
been used. Any corrections to be made are indicated on a transparent overlay which 
is returned with the chart original to the draftsman for action. 

When all corrections have been made and checked, the chart original goes to a 
chart editor. Here it is checked to see that the line work is sharp and clear, the type 
is securely fastened, and that all work is in accordance with established standards. 
Another check is made to be sure that the latest and most complete information has 
been used. 

When the chart editor is satisfied that the chart original meets the foregoing re- 
quirements and is safe for navigation, he releases it for reproduction. The various steps 
in preparing a chart original by the mosaic process are shown in figure 4418. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A NAUTICAL CHART 
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RESEARCH & PLANNING 


Specifica- 
tions prepared and ‘procedures 
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prior to and prepara- 
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plastic. This includes inking and 
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Final chart io conranry edited for 
conformance to standards. Chart 
approved for navigational safety . 
Chart released for reproduction. 


Production of the printed chart. 
See figure 4419. ; 


Figure 4418.—Flow of work in the construction of a nautical chart by the-mosaic method. 


4419. Reproduction.—Three basic processes of reproduction (printing) are in use 
commercially: letterpress prints directly from raised type or other image; gravure 
prints directly from a depressed image; and lithography prints indirectly (by offset) 
from a surface that is neither raised nor depressed, operating on the principle of the 
mutual repulsion of grease and water. The lithographic printing plate has a grease 
image which is receptive to greasy ink, and a nonprinting portion which is receptive to 
water. Charts are usually reproduced by photolithography, which uses photography in 
the preparation of the lithographic plates. The essential steps in the reproduction of a 
chart by this process are shown in figure 4419. 

In this process, the results of each step are checked carefully. A chart editor edits 
black photo proofs made from the negatives, and color litho proofs made from the 
plates. During printing, a continual check is made by the pressman to insure uni- 
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PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC PROCESSING OF A NAUTICAL CHART 


CHART ORIGINAL 


In chart making, the copy is known as the 
chart original. This original may be either a 
drawn or engraved chart. After approval by 
the chart editor it is sent to the Lithographic 
Division to be processed for reproduction by 
photolithography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography is done by a camera equipped 
with lights, movable lens, a movable copy hoider, 
and a camera back that supports the photo 
plates. The dark room type of camera is pre- 
ferred for chart reproduction work. The copy is 
mounted and the proper exposure settings deter- 
mined. The camera is focused, copy illuminated, 
and the exposure made. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


After exposure, the photo-sensitive material 
is processed. Normally, nautical charts are 
photographed on a glass negative (wet plate 
process). Film or plastic negatives are also 
used. Procedure, emulsion, and developer used 
depends upon the type of negative being made. 


OPAQUING & RETOUCHING 


(NEGATIVE ENGRAVING) 


Imperfections which are not part of the image 
are opaqued. Then the negative engravers re- 
store or improve line work, lettering, and make 
late additions and corrections. The negative is 
is next placed into a printing frame with the 
press plate for exposure. 


PLATE GRAINING 


Metal plates such as zinc or aluminum are 
grained to give the surface a matte finish. The 
tiny depressions produced by graining the sur- 
face act as reservoirs to hold the coating and 
the dampening fluid (water). For economy, 
prepared grained plates are stored in large quan- 
tities suitable for immediate use. 


PLATE COATING 


thickness, which is critical to the quality of the 
finished plate. 


PRINTING FRAME 


Photo mechanical plates are exposed in a 
is held firmly in contact with the negative by 
creating and maintaining a vacuum. It is then 
exposed to light which passes through the nega- 
tive image onto the light sensitive press plate. 


PLATE PROCESSING 


After exposure, the plate is developed by rub- 
bing it up with a developing ink. A solution of 
ammonia and water is then used to wash and 
flush away the unexposed albumen, leaving only 
the positive image of the chart on the plate. 


PLATE TRANSFER 


As received, the plate is sensitive to grease and 
additions or corrections can be made on it by 
drafting or hand transfer. The plate is then 
given a desensitizing treatment making the non- 
printing area no longer receptive to grease. 
Then it is treated with an asphaltum base to 
protect the image. 


PRESS 


The rotary offset press is widely used in print- 
ing charts. Printing from a plate to a blanket 
which in turn offsets the image onto the paper 
gives this press its name. The basic parts are # 
plate cylinder, blanket cylinder, impression cylin- 
der, ink reservoir, and water fountain. Multicol- 
ored presses print several colors in one operation. 


Figure 4419.—Flow of work in the photolithographie processing of a nautical chart. 


formity of impressions and accurate “register’’ (each color being printed at the correct 
place on the chart). The highest standards possible are maintained throughout the 
entire operation. 

When printing is completed, the plates are removed from the cylinders, cleaned, 
and the image side given a protective coating of soluble gum arabic and asphaltum. 
The plates are then stored in vertical racks. The glass negatives have already been 
stored. A photographic duplicate of the chart original may have been made, and the 
original and a copy stored at separate locations for possible future use. 
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4420. Chart record.—A record of each chart is maintained to provide a history, 
from the authorization of its first edition to the date of the last action, perhaps many 
editions and printings later. The record accompanies the chart original throughout 
production, with appropriate entries being made as it progresses through the various 
steps. Included in the record are such data as sources of information used, method of 
construction, the map projection graticule computation, geodetic control used, and 
decisions rendered. 

A well-written chart record is valuable in the prevention of duplicative effort. 
Also, it is the medium through which research is conducted when questions arise as to 
why certain data were shown on or removed from any issue of the chart. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 
ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


A more complete listing of abbreviations and symbols is given in H.O. Pub. No. 
220, Navigation Dictionary, of which this is an abridgment. 


A, amplitude; augmentation; away (alti- 

tude difference). 

a, altitude difference (Ho~Hc); altitude 
factor (change of altitude in one minute 
of time from meridian transit) ; assumed. 

‘de, first Polaris correction. 

a, second Polaris correction. 

a2, third Polaris correction. 

AC, alternating current. 

add’!, additional. 

AF, audio frequency. 

aL, assumed latitude. 

AM, amplitude modulation. 

AM, ante meridian (before noon). 

antilog, antilogarithm. 

AP, assumed position. 

approx., approximate, approximately. 

AU, astronomical unit. 

a, assumed longitude. 

B, atmospheric pressure correction (alti- 
tude); bearing, bearing angle. 

Ba, difference between heading and ap- 
parent wind direction. 

Bn, bearing (as distinguished from bearing 
angle). 

Bpge, bearing per gyro compass. 

Br, difference between heading and true 
wind direction. 

C, Celsius (centigrade) ; chronometer time; 
compass (direction) ; correction; course, 
course angle; acceleration correction 
(altitude). 

CB, compass bearing. 

CC, compass course. 

CCU, chart comparison unit. 

CE, chronometer error; compass error. 

CH, compass heading. 

cm, centimeter, centimeters. 

Cn, course (as distinguished from course 
angie). 


co-, the complement of (90° minus). 

colog, cologarithm. 

corr., correction. 

cos, cosine. 

cot, cotangent. 

cov, coversine. 

Cpge, course per gyro compass. 

cps, cycles per second. 

csc, cosecant. 

CW, continuous wave. 

CZn, compass azimuth. 

D, deviation; dip (of horizon); distance. 

d, declination (astronomical); difference. 

d, declination change in one hour. 

DC, direct current. 

dec., declination. 

Dev., deviation. 

DG, degaussing. 

diff., difference. 

dist., distance. 

DLo, difference of longitude (arc units). 

DR, dead reckoning, dead _ reckoning 
position. 

DRE, dead reckoning equipment. 

DRM, direction of relative movement. 

DRT, dead reckoning tracer. 

D,, dip short of horizon. 

dur., duration. 

dy, difference of longitude (time units). 

E, east. 

e, base of Naperian logarithms. 

e, eccentricity. 

EHF, extremely high frequency. 

EP, estimated position. 

EPI, electronic position indicator. 

Eq.T, equation of time. 

ETA, estimated time of arrival. 

F, Fahrenheit; fast; longitude factor; 
phase correction (altitude). 

f, latitude factor. 
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FM, frequency modulation. 

ft., foot, feet. 

G, Greenwich, Greenwich meridian (up- 
per branch); grid (direction). 

g, acceleration due to gravity; Greenwich 
meridian (lower branch). 

GAT, Greenwich apparent time. 

GB, grid bearing. 

GC, grid course. 

GE, gyro error. 

GH, grid heading. 

GHA, Greenwich hour angle. | 

GMT, Greenwich mean time. 

GP, geographical position. 

Gr., Greenwich. 

GST, Greenwich sidereal time. 

GV, grid variation. 

GZn, grid azimuth. 

H, high (loran PRR); horizontal inten- 
sity of earth’s magnetic field; sea tilt 
correction (altitude). 

h, altitude (astronomical); height above 
sea level. 

ha, approximate altitude. 

hav, haversine. 

He, computed altitude. 

Hdg., heading. 

HE, heeling error; height of eye. 

HF, high frequency. 

HHW, higher high water. 

HLW, higher low water. 

H.O., Hydrographic Office. 

Ho, observed altitude. 

HP, horizontal] parallax. 

Hp, precomputed altitude. 

Hpgc, heading per gyro compass. 

hr, rectified altitude. 

hr., hour. 

i. -» hours. 

hs, sextant altitude. 

ht, tabulated altitude. 

HW, high water. 

I, dip (magnetic) ; instrument correction. 

IC, index correction. 

‘in., inch, inches. 

int., interval. 

ISLW, Indian spring low water. 

J, irradiation correction (altitude). 

K, Kelvin (temperature); constant of the 
cone; constant proportional to required 
length of Flinders bar. 
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ke, kilocycle, kilocycles; kilocycles per 
second. 

km, kilometer, kilometers. 

kme, kilomegacycle, kilomegacycles; kilo- 
megacycles per second. | 

kn., knot, knots. 

L, latitude; low (oran PRR); lower limb 
correction for moon (from Nautical 
Almanac; wave length (water). 

l, difference of latitude; logarithm, loga- 
rithmic. 

LAN, local apparent noon. 

LAT, local apparent time. 

lat., latitude. 

LF, low frequency. 

LHA, local hour angle. 

LHW, lower high water. 

LL, lower limb. 

LLW, lower low water. 

Lm, middle latitude. 

LMT, local mean time. 

log, logarithm, logarithmic. 

log., natural logarithm (to the tae e). 

logie, common logarithm (to the base 10). 

long., longitude. 

LST, local sidereal time. 

LW, low water. 

M, celestial body; meridian (upper 
branch); magnetic (direction); me- 
ridional parts; nautical mile, miles. 

m, meridian (lower branch); meridional 
difference (M,~Msz,); ‘meter, meters; 
statute mile, miles. 

mag., magnetic; magnitude. 

MB, magnetic bearing. 

mb, millibar, millibars. 

MC, magneti¢ course. 

mc, megacycle, megacycles; megacycles 
per second. 

MF, medium frequency. 

MH, magnetic heading. - 

MHHW, mean higher high water. 

MHW, mean high water. 

MHWN, mean high water neaps. 

MHWS, mean high water springs. 

mi., mile, miles. 

mid, middle. 

min., minute, minutes. 

MLLW, mean lower low water. 

MLW, mean low water. 

MLWN, mean low water neaps. 
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MLWS, mean low water springs. 

mm, millimeter. 

mo., month. 

mos., months. 

mph, miles (statute) per hour. 

MPP, most probable position. 

MSL, mean sea level. 

MZn, magnetic azimuth. 

N, north; tilt correction (altitude). 

nm, natural (trigonometric function). 

Na, nadir. 

P, atmospheric pressure; parallax; planet; 
pole; wave period (water). 

p, departure, polar distance. 

PC, personal correction. 

pge, per gyro compass. 

P in A, parallax in altitude. 

PM, pulse modulation. 

PM, post meridian (after noon). 

Pn, north pole; north celestial pole. 

PPI, plan position indicator. | 

PRR, pulse repetition rate. 

Ps, south pole; south celestial pole. 

psc, per standard compass. 

p stg c, per steering compass. 

Pnb., publication. 

PV, prime vertical. 

Q, Polaris correction (Air Almanac). 

QQ’, celestial equator. 

R, Rankine (temperature) ; refraction. 

RA, right ascension. 

rad, radian, radians. 

RAR, radio acoustic ranging. 

Ra. Ref., radar reflector. 

RB, relative bearing. 

R Bn, radiobeacon. 

RDF, radio direction finder. 

rev., reversed. 

RF, radio frequency. 

R Fix, running fix, 

RZn, relative azimuth. 

S, sea-air temperature difference correc- 
tion (altitude); slow; south; special 
(loran PRR); speed. 

8, % (h+L+p); standard deviation. 

Sa, speed of apparent wind in units of 
ship’s speed. 

SD, semidiameter. 

sec, secant. 

sec., second, seconds. 

semidur., semiduration. 
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SH, ship’s head (heading). 

SHA, sidereal hour angle. 

SHF, super high frequency. 

sin, sine. 

SRM, speed of relative movement. 

Sr, speed of true wind in units of ship’s 
speed. 

T, air temperature correction (altitude) ; a 
table; temperature; time; toward (alti- 
tude difference): true (dinection): 

t, dry-bulb temperature; elapsed time; 

_ meridian angle. 

t’, wet-bulb temperature. 

tab., table. 

tan, tangent. 

TB, true bearing; air temperature-atmos- 
pheric pressure correction (altitude). 

TC, true course. 

TcHHW, tropic higher high water. 

TcHLW, tropic higher low water. 

TcLHW, tropic lower high water. 

TcLLW, tropic lower low water. 

Tc, ground-wave reading (loran). 

Tes, ground-wave-sky-wave reading 
(loran). 

TH, true heading. 

TR, track. 

Tr., transit. 

Ts,. sky-wave reading (loran). 

Tsc,: sky-wave—ground-wave reading 
(loran). 

TZn, true azimuth. 

U, upper limb correction for moon (from 
Nautical Almanac). 

UHF, ultra high frequency. 

UL, upper limb. 

UT, universal time. : 

V, deflection of the vertical; variation; 
vertex. 

v, excess of GHA change from adopted 
value for one hour. 

Var., variation. 

ver, versine. 

VHF, very high frequency. 

VLF, very low frequency. 

VPR, virtual PPI reflectoscope. 

W, watch time; wave-height correction 
(altitude) ; west. 

WE, watch error. 


WT, war time. 


X, parallactic angle. 
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yd., yard. 

yds., yards. 

yr., year. 

yrs., years. 

Z, azimuth angle; Coriohs correction 
(altitude); vertical intensity of earth’s 
magnetic field; zenith. 

z, zenith distance. 

ZD, zone description. 

Zn, azimuth (as distinguished from azi- 
muth angle). 

ZNpge, azimuth per gyro compass. 
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ZT, zone time. 

a, damping error (gyro compass). 

A, a small increment, or the change in one 
quantity corresponding to unit change 
in another. 

5, speed error (gyro compass). 

\, longitude; shielding factor; wave length 
(radiant energy). 

uy index of refraction; permeability. 

us, microsecond. 

x, ratio of circumference of circle to 
diameter=3.14159+. 


Positions 


© Dead reckoning position; fix, running 
fix. 


© Estimated position. 


Mathematical Symbols 


Plus (addition) 

Minus (subtraction) 
Plus or minus 
Absolute difference 
Times (multiplication) 
Divided by (division) 
y¥ Square root 


VY nth root 
= Equals 
> Is greater than 
< Is less than 
JS Integral sign 
© Infinity 
... Repeating decimal 


Celestial Bodies 


© Sun -P Star-planet altitude correction (al- 
€ Moon titude) 
8 Mercury © C Lower limb 
oe: Vantis O€ Center | 
© € Upper limb 
~@® Earth 
@ New moon 
c Mars @ Crescent moon 
4 Jupiter © First quarter 
h Saturn © Gibbous moon 
6 Uranus © Full moon 
y Neptune O Gibbous moon 
P Pluto - @ Last quarter 
3s Star @ Crescent moon 
Signs of the Zodiac 
Y Aries (vernal equinox) + Libra (autumnal equinox) 
% Taurus M Scorpius 
II Gemini f Sagittarius 
os Cancer (summer solstice) ¥ Capricornus (winter solstice) 
& Leo ss Aquarius 
my Virgo % Pisces 
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Miscellaneous Symbols 


y Years * Interpolation impractical 
m Months ° Degrees 

¢ Days ’ Minutes of are 

» Hours ” Seconds of arc 


m Minutes of time é Conjunction 

* Seconds of time f£ Opposition 
@ Remains below horizon (1) Quadrature 
CI Remains above horizon 83 Ascending node 
//// Twilight all night °9 Descending node 
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GREEK ALPHABET 


Aaa Alpha 
BBC Beta 
ry Gamma 
A 6 Delta 
Ee Epsilon 
Z¢ Zeta 

H 7 Eta 
668 Theta 
Te Tota 

K x Kappa 
AX Lambda 
M u Mu 
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N pv 
Oe 3 
Oo 
Il x @& 
P p 
Zos 
Tr 
T v 
oy 
X x 
Vy. 
Q w 


Nu 
Xi 


’ Omicron 


Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 

Chi 

Psi 
Omega 


APPENDIX C 
GLOSSARY 


This appendix is an abridgment of the definitions of H.O. Pub. No. 220, Navigation 
Dictionary, to which reference should be made for complete definitions. 

abeam. Bearing approximately 090° relative (abeam to starboard) or 270° relative 
(abeam to port). 

aberration. The apparent displacement of a celestial body in the direction of 
orbital motion of the earth. 

abscissa. The horizontal coordinate of a set of rectangular coordinates. 

absolute humidity. The mass of water vapor per unit of volume of air. 

absolutezero. Thelowest possible temperature, about(— )459°16 F or (—) 273°16C. 

aclinic line. The magnetic equator. | 

acoustic navigation. Sonic navigation. 

acute angle. An angle less than 90°. 

advance. ‘he distance a vessel moves in its original direction in making a turn. 

advanced line of position. A line of position which has been moved forward 
to allow for the run since the line was established. 

advection. Horizontal movement of part of the atmosphere. _ 

age of the moon. The elapsed time, usually expressed in days, since the last 
new moon. 

agonic line. A line connecting points of no magnetic variation. 

aground. Touching, resting, or lodged on the bottom. 

ahead. Bearing approximately 000° relative. 

aid to navigation. A device external to a craft, designed to assist in determination 
of position of the craft, or of a safe course, or to warn of dangers. . 

air almanac. <A periodical publication of astronomical data designed primarily 
for air navigation. 

air mass. An extensive body of air within which the conditions of temperature 
and moisture in a horizontal plane are essentially uniform. 

air navigation. The navigation of aircraft. 

air temperature correction. That sextant altitude correction due to changes in 
refraction caused by difference between the actual temperature and the standard 
temperature used in the computation of the refraction table. 

alidade. A telescope or other device mounted over a compass, compass repeater, 
or compass rose, for measuring direction. 

alignment. Adjustment of the tuned circuits of electronic equipment for optimum 
performance, or synchronization of two or more components of an electronic system. 

almanac. A periodical publication of astronomical data useful to a navigator. 

Alnico. The trade name for an alloy composed principally of aluminum, nickel, 
cobalt, and iron; used for permanent magnets. 

alternating current. An electric current that continually changes in magnitude 
and periodically reverses polarity. 

alternating fixed and flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by 
one or more flashes of greater brilliance, with color variations in either the fixed light 


or flashes, or both. 
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alternating fixed and group flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular in- 
tervals by a group of two or more flashes of greater brilliance, with color variations in 
either the fixed light or flashes, or both. 

alternating flashing light. A light showing one or more flashes with color variations 
at regular intervals, the duration of light being less than that of darkness. 

alternating group flashing light. A light showing groups of flashes with color 
variations at regular intervals, the duration of light being less than that of darkness. 

alternating group occulting light. A light having groups of total eclipses at 
regular intervals and having color variations, the duration of light being equal to or 
greater than that of darkness. 

alternating light. A light having periodic color variations, particularly one with 
constant luminous intensity. 

alternating occulting light. A light having one or more total eclipses at regular 
intervals and having color variations, the duration of light being equal to or greater than 
that of darkness. 

altitude. Angular distance above the horizon; the arc of a vertical circle between 
the horizon and a point on the celestial sphere, measured upward from the horizon. 

altitude azimuth. An azimuth determined when altitude, declination, and latitude 
are known. 

altitude circle. Parallel of altitude. 

altitude difference. The difference between computed and observed altitudes, or 
between precomputed and sextant altitudes. 

altitude intercept. Altitude difference. 

altocumulus. A cloud layer (or patches) within the middle level (mean height 
6,500—20,000 ft.) composed of rather flattened globular masses, the smallest elements 
of the regularly arranged layers being fairly thin, with or without shading. These 
elements are arranged in groups, in lines or in waves, following one or two directions, 
and are sometimes so close together that their edges join. 

altostratus. A sheet of gray or bluish cloud within the middle level (mean height 
6,500—20,000 ft.). Sometimes the sheet is composed of a compact mass of dark, thick, 
gray clouds of fibrous structure; at other times the sheet is thin and through it the sun 
or moon can be seen dimly as though gleaming through ground glass. 

amplitude. 1. Angular distance north or south of the prime vertical; the arc of 
the horizon or the angle at the zenith between the prime vertical and a vertical circle, 
measured north or south from the prime vertical to the vertical circle. 2. The maxi- 
mum value of the displacement of a wave or other periodic phenomenon from the zero 
position. . 

amplitude balance. Equality in the amplitude of two or more signals. 

amplitude modulation. The process of changing the amplitude of a carrier wave 
in accordance with the variations of a modulating wave. 

anchorage. An area where a vessel anchors or may anchor, either because of 
suitability or designation. 

anchorage buoy. One of a series of buoys marking the limits of an anchorage. 

anchorage chart. A nautical chart showing prescribed or recommended anchor- 
ages. | 

anchor buoy. A buoy marking the position of an anchor. 

anemometer. An instrument for measuring the speed of the wind. Some in- 
struments also indicate the direction from which it is blowing. 

aneroid barometer. An instrument which determines atmospheric pressure by 
the effect of such pressure on a thin-metal cylinder from which the air has been partly 
exhausted. 
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angle. The inclination to each other of two intersecting lines, measured by the 
arc of a circle intercepted between the two lines forming the angle, the center of the 
circle being the point of intersection. 

angular distance. The angular difference between two directions, or the arc of 
the great circle joining two points. 

anneal. To heat (metal) to a high temperature and then allow to cool slowly, for 
the purpose of softening, making less brittle, or removing permanent magnetism. 

annular. Ring-shaped. 

annular eclipse. An eclipse in which a thin ring of the source of light appears 
around the obscuring body. 

anode. The positive pole or electrode of an electron tube or an electric cell. 

ante meridian. Before noon. 

antenna. A conductor or system of conductors for radiating or receiving radio 
waves. 

antenna array. A group of antennas arranged so as to obtain directional char- 
acteristics. 

anticyclone. An approximately circular portion of the atmosphere, having 
relatively high atmospheric pressure and winds which blow clockwise around the 
center in the northern hemisphere and counterclockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

antilogarithm. The number corresponding to a given logarithm. 

aperiodic compass. A compass that, after being deflected, returns by one direct 
movement to its proper reading, without oscillation. 

aphelion. That orbital point farthest from the sun when the sun is the center 
of attraction (as in the case of a planet). 

apogean tides. Tides of decreased range occurring when the moon is near apogee. 

apogee. That orbital point farthest from the earth when the earth is the center 
of attraction (as in the case of the moon). 

apparent altitude. Rectified altitude. 

apparent horizon. Visible horizon. 

apparent motion. Motion relative to a specified or implied reference point which 
may itself be in motion. 

apparent sun. The actual sun as it appears in the sky. 

apparent time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the apparent 
(true) sun. 

- apparent wind. Wind relative to a moving point, such as a vessel. 

approximate altitude. An altitude determined by inexact means, as by estimation 
or by a star finder or star chart. 

arc. 1. Part of acurved line, asacircle. 2. The graduated scale of an instrument 
for measuring angles, as a marine sextant. 

arc of visibility. The arc of a light sector, designated by its limiting bearings 
as observed at points other than the light. 

argument. One of the values used for entering a table or diagram. 

arm. 1. An inlet. 2. A slender part of an instrument, device, or machine. 

Armco. The trade name for a high-purity, low-carbon iron, used for Flinders 
bars, quadrantal correctors, etc. 

arming. Tallow or other substance placed in the recess at the lower end of a sound- 
ing lead, for obtaining a sample of the bottom. 

artificial horizon. A device for indicating the horizontal. 

artificial-horizon sextant. A sextant having an artificial horizon built in. 

A-scope. A cathode ray scope on which the trace appears as a horizontal or vertical 
range scale and the signals appear as perpendicular deflections. 
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assumed latitude. The latitude at which an observer i is assumed to be located 
for an observation or computation. 

assumed longitude. The longitude at which an observer is assumed te be located 
for an observation or computation. 

assumed position. A point at which a craft is assumed to be located, particularly 
one used as a preliminary to establishing certain navigational data, as that point on 
the surface of the earth for which the computed altitude is feteenined in the solution 
of a celestial observation. 

astern. Bearing approximately 180° relative. 

astrolabe. An instrument used for determ.ning an accurate astronsmical position 
ashore, as in survey work. 

astronomical latitude. Angular distance between the direction of gravity and the 
plane of the equator. 

astronomical longitude. The angle between the plane of the reference meridian 
and the plane of the celestial meridian. 

astronomical position. A point on the earth determined by celestial observation. 

astronomical refraction. Atmospheric refraction of a ray of radiant energy from 
outer space. 

astronomical tide. Tide related to the attractions of celestial bodies, particularly 
the sun and moon. 

astronomical triangle. The navigational triangle, either terrestrial | or celestial, 
used in the solution of celestial observations. 

astronomical twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb 
of the sun is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 18° 
below the celestial horizon. 

astronomical unit. The mean distance between the earth and the sun, approxti- 
mately 92,900,000 statute miles, used as a unit of measurement of distance within 
the solar system. 

atmosphere. The envelope of air surrounding the earth or other celestial body. 

atmospheric absorption. The loss of power in transmission of radiant energy by 
dissipation in the atmosphere. | 

atmospheric noise. Static. 

atmospheric pressure. The pressure exerted by the weight of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Its standard value at sea level is about 14.7 pounds per square inch. 

atmospheric pressure correction. That sextant altitude correction due to changes 
in refraction caused by nonstandard atmospheric pressure. 

atmospheric refraction. Refraction of a ray of radiant energy passing asad 
through the atmosphere. 

A trace. The first trace of a scope having more than one, as the upper trace of a 
loran indicator. 

attenuation. A lessening in amount, particularly the reduction of the mncreads of 
a wave with distance from the origin. 

audio frequency. A frequency within the audible range, about 20 to 20,000 
cycles per second. 

augmentation. The apparent increase in the semidiameter of a celestial body as 
its altitude increases, due to the decreased distance from the observer. 

aural null. A null detected by listening for a minimum or the complete absence 
of an audible signal. 

aurora. A luminous phenomena due to electrical discharge in the upper atmosphere, 
most commonly seen in high latitudes. 

aurora australis. The aurora in the southern hemisphere. 
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aurora borealis. The aurora in the northern hemisphere. 

auroral zone. The area of maximum auroral activity. 

automatic celestial navigation. Automatic and continuous indication of position 
by a device which tracks celestial bodies and solves for geographical coordinates. 

automatic radio direction finder. A radio direction finder which indicates auto- 
matically and continuously the great-circle direction of the transmitter to which it is 
tuned. 

autumnal equinox. That point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial 
equator occupied by the sun as it changes from north to south declination, on or 
about September 23, or the instant this occurs. 

awash. Situated so that the top is intermittently washed by waves or tidal 
action. 

azimuth. The horizontal direction of a celestial point from a terrestrial point. 
It is usually measured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

azimuthal equidistant projection. An azimuthal map projection in which dis- 
tances from the point of tangency are accurately represented according to a uniform 
scale. 

azimuthal projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a tangent plane, with the 
result that azimuths or bearings of any point from the center are correctly represented. 

azimuth angle. Azimuth measured from 0° at the north or south reference direc- 
tion clockwise or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

azimuth bar. A slender bar with a vane at each end, designed to fit over a central 
pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass for measurement of compass azimuths. 

azimuth circle. A ring designed to fit snugly over a compass or compass repeater, 
and provided with means for observing compass bearings and azimuths. 

azimuth instrument. An instrument for measuring azimuths, particularly a 
device which fits snugly over a central pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass. 

azimuth tables. Publications providing tabulated azimuths or azimuth angles. 

back. Of the wind, to change direction counterclockwise in the northern hemi- 
sphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

back sight. An observation of a celestial body made by facing 180° from the 
azimuth of the body. ‘ 

ballistic damping error. That error introduced in a nonpendulous gyro compass 
as a result of the method used to damp the oscillations of the gyro spin axis. 

ballistic deflection error. A temporary error introduced in a gyro compass by 
the accelerating force acting upon the damping mechanism when a vessel changes 
course or speed. 

bandwidth. The number of units (cycles, kilocycles, etc.) of frequency required 
for transmission. 

barograph. A recording barometer. 

barometer. An instrument for measuring atmospheric pressure. 

barometric pressure. Atmospheric pressure as indicated by a barometer. 

barometric tendency. The change of barometric pressure within a specified time 
(usually three hours) before an observation, together with the direction of change and 
the characteristics of the rise or fall. 

bar scale. A line or series of lines on a chart, subdivided and labeled with the 
distances represented on the chart. 

base line. 1. The line between two transmitters operating together to provide 
a line of position, as in loran. 2. Any line serving as the basis for measurement of 
other lines, as in surveying. 3. The trace of a cathode ray tube. 
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base line delay. The time interval needed for the signal from a loran master 
station to travel the length of the base line, introduced as a delay between transmis- 
sion of the master and slave signals. 

base line extension. The extension of a base line beyond the transmitters. 

basic pulse repetition rate. The lowest pulse repetition rate of a group differing 
only slightly from each other. 

bathymetric chart. A topographic chart of the bed of a body of water. 

bathythermograph. A recording thermometer for determining temperature of 
the sea at various depths. 

Bayer’s name. The Greek (or Roman) letter and the possessive form of the 
Latin name of a constellation, used as a star name. 

beacon. 1. A fixed aid to navigation. 2. An unlighted aid to navigation. 
3. Anything serving as a signal or conspicuous indication, either for guidance or 
warning. 

beam width. The angular width of a beam of radiant energy between half-power 
intensities. 

bearing. The horizontal direction of one terrestrial point from another. It is 
usually measured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

bearing angle. Bearing measured from 0° at the north or south reference direc- 
tion clockwise or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

bearing bar. A slender bar with a vane at each end, designed to fit over a cen- 
tral pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass, for measurement of compass 
bearings. 

bearing circle. A ring designed to fit snugly over a compass or compass repeater, 
and provided with vanes for observing compass bearings. 

bearing line. A line extending in the direction of a bearing. 

bearing repeater. A compass repeater used primarily for observing bearings. 

Beaufort scale. A numerical scale for indicating wind speed, named after Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, who devised it in 1806. 

beset. Surrounded so closely by sea ice that steering control is lost. 

binnacle. The stand in which a compass is mounted. 

blinking. Regular shifting right and left of a loran signal to indicate that the 
signals are out of synchronization. 

blue azimuth tables. H.O. Pub. No. 120, Azimuths of Celestial Bodves. 

blue magnetism. The magnetism of the south-seeking end of a freely suspended 
magnet. 

boat compass. A small compass mounted in a box for convenient use in small 
craft. 

bobbing a light. Quickly lowering the height of eye several feet and then raising 
it again when a light is first sighted, to determine whether the observer is at the geo- 
graphical range of the light. 

bottom sample. A portion of the material forming the bottom, brought up for 
inspection. . ; 

bow and beam bearings. Successive relative bearings (right or left) of 45° and 
90° of a fixed object. | 

boxing the compass. Stating in order the names of the points (and sometimes 
fractional points) of the compass. 

broad on the beam. Bearing 090° relative (‘‘broad on the starboard beam’’) or 
270° relative (“broad on the port beam’). 

broad on the bow. Bearing 045° relative (‘‘broad on the starboard bow”’) or 315° 
relative (“broad on the port bow’’). 
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broad on the quarter. Bearing 135° relative (‘‘broad on the starboard quarter’’) 
or 225° relative (“broad on the port quarter’’). 

B trace. The second trace of a scope having more than one, as the lower trace of 
a loran indicator. 

bubble sextant. A sextant with a bubble to indicate the horizontal. 

buoy. A floating object, other than a lightship, moored or anchored to the bottom 
as an aid to navigation. 

buoyage. A system of buoys. 

cable. 1. A unit of distance equal to 720 feet in the U. S. Navy. 2. A chain 
or strong fiber or wire rope used to anchor or moor vessels or buoys. 3. A stranded 
electric conductor or several conductors laid up together. 

cage. ‘To erect a gyro or lock it in place. 

calculated altitude. Computed altitude. 

calibrate. To determine or rectify the scale graduations of an instrument. 

calibration table. A table of calibration corrections or calibrated values. 

calving. The breaking away of a mass of ice from a parent iceberg, glacier, or 
ice shelf. 

can buoy. A buoy the above-water part of which is in the shape of a cylinder. 

candela. The United States and international unit of luminous intensity. 

cardinal point. North, east, south, or west. 

carrier wave. A radio wave used as a vehicle for conveying intelligence, generally 
by modulation. 

Cartesian coordinates. MMagnitudes defining a point relative to two intersecting 
lines or azes. 

cartography. The art and science of making charts or maps. 

cathode. The negative pole or electrode of an electron tube or an electric cell. 

cathode ray tube. The ‘picture’ tube of radar, loran, television, etc. 

C-band. A radio-frequency band of 3,900 to 6,200 megacycles. 

celestial body. Any aggregation of matter in space constituting a unit, such as 
the sun, a planet, etc. 

celestial coordinates. Any set of coordinates used to define a point on the celestial 
sphere. 

celestial equator. The intersection of the celestial sphere and the extended plane 
of the equator. 

celestial equator system of coordinates. Declination and hour angle or declina- 
tion and sidereal hour angle. 

celestial fix. A fix established by observation of celestial bodies. 

celestial horizon. That great circle of the celestial sphere formed by the inter- 
section of the celestial sphere and a plane through the center of the earth and perpendic- 
ular to the zenith-nadir line. 

celestial latitude. Angular distance north or south of the ecliptic; the arc of a 
circle of latitude between the ecliptic and a point on the celestial sphere, measured 
northward or southward from the ecliptic through 90°, and labeled N or S to indicate 
the direction of measurement. 

celestial line of position. A line of position established by observation of a celestial 
body. 

celestial longitude. Angular distance east of the vernal equinox, along the 
ecliptic; the arc of the ecliptic or the angle at the ecliptic pole between the circle of 
latitude of the vernal equinox and the circle of latitude of a point on the celestial 
sphere, measured eastward from the circle of latitude of the vernal equinox, through 
360°. 
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celestial meridian. A great circle of the celestial sphere, through the celestial 
poles and the zenith. 

celestial navigation. Navigation with the aid of celestial bodies. 

celestial observation. Observation of celestial phenomena. 

celestial poles. The intersection of the celestial sphere and the extended axis of 
the earth. 

celestial sphere. An imaginary sphere of infinite radius concentric with the earth, 
on which all celestial bodies except the earth are imagined to be projected. 

celestial triangle. A spherical triangle on the celestial sphere, especially the navi- 
gational triangle. 

Celsius temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under standard 
atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 0° and boils at 100°. Called ‘‘centigrade 
temperature” before 1948. 

centering control. A control used to center the image on a cathode ray tube. 

centering error. That instrumental error due to inaccurate pivoting of a moving 
part. 

centigrade temperature. Celsius temperature. 

change of tide. A reversal of the direction of motion (rising or falling) of a tide. 

characteristics of a light. The sequence and length of light and dark periods and 
the color or colors by which a navigational light is taentified. 

character of the bottom. The type of material of which the bottom is composed. 

chart. A map intended primarily for navigational use. 

chart comparison unit. A device which provides simultaneous, superimposed 
views of a chart and radar scope. 

chart datum. The tidal datum to which soundings on a chart are referred. 

charted depth. The vertical distance from the chart datum to the bottom. 

charted visibility. The extreme distance, shown in numbers on a chart, at which 
a navigational light can be seen under standard conditions. 

chartlet. A small chart. 

chart projection. A map projection used for a chart. 

chart reading. Interpretation of the symbols, lines, abbreviations, and terms 
appearing on charts. : 

chronometer. A timepiece with a nearly-constant rate. 

chronometer error. The amount by which chronometer time differs from the 
correct time to which it was set, usually Greenwich mean time. 

chronometer rate. The amount gained or lost by a chronometer in unit time, 
usually seconds per day. 

chronometer time. ‘Time as indicated by a chronometer. 

chronometer watch. A small chronometer, especially one with an enlarged watch- 
tvpe movement. 

circle of declination. Hour circle. 

circle of equal altitude. A circle on the surface of the earth, on every point of 
which the altitude of a given celestial body is the same at a given instant. 

circle of equal declination. Parallel of declination. 

circle of latitude. 1. A great circle of the celestial sphere, perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 2. A meridian of the earth. 

circle of longitude. 1. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to the ecliptic. 
Z. A parallel of latitude on the earth. 

circle of position. A circular line of position. 

circle of right ascension. Hour circle. 

circle of uncertainty. A circle within which a craft is considered to be located. 
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circle of visibility. That circle surrounding an aid to navigation in which the aid 
is visible. 

circumpolar. Revolving about the elevated pole without setting. 

cirrocumulus. High clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) composed of small 
white flakes or of very small globular masses, usually without shadows, which are 
arranged in groups or lines, or more often in ripples resembling those of sand on the 
seashore. 

cirrostratus. Thin, whitish, high clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) some- 
times covering the sky completely and giving it a milky appearance and at other times 
presenting, more or less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. 

cirrus. Detached high clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) of delicate and 
fibrous appearance, without shading, generally white in color, and often of a silky 
appearance. 

civil twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb of the sun 
is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 6° below the 
celestial horizon. 

clamp screw. A screw for holding a moving part in place, as during an observation 
or reading, particularly such a device used in connection with the tangent screw of a 
marine sextant. 

clamp screw sextant. A marine sextant having a clamp screw for controlling the 
position of the tangent screw. 

cloud. A visible assemblage of numerous tiny droplets of water or ice crystals 
formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the base above the surface of 
the earth. . 

clutter. Atmospheric noise, extraneous signals, etc., which tend to obscure the 
reception of a desired signal in a radio receiver, on a radar scope, etc. 

coaltitude.. Ninety degrees minus the altitude. 

coarse delay. On a loran indicator, a dial for controlling relatively large changes 
in the position of the B trace pedestal. 

coastal current. An ocean current flowing roughly parallel to a coast, outside the 
surf zone. 

coastal refraction. A small change in the direction of travel of a radio signal when 
it crosses a shore line obliquely. 

coast chart. A nautical chart intended for use near a shore, as in entering and 
leaving harbors. 

coasting. Proceeding approximately parallel to a coast line and near enough to 
be in pilot waters most of the time. 

coast pilot. A descriptive book for the use of mariners, containing detailed infor- 
mation of coastal waters, harbor facilities, etc., of an area, particularly along the coasts 
of the United States. 

coast piloting. The directing of the movements of a vessel near a coast, by means 
of terrestrial reference points. 

coastwise navigation. Navigation in the vicinity of a coast. 

codeclination. Ninety degrees minus the declination. 

coding delay. An arbitrary time delay in the transmission of pulse signals. 

colatitude. Ninety degrees minus the latitude. 

cold air mass. An air mass that is colder than surrounding air, and usually colder 
than the surface over which it is moving. 

cold front. That line of discontinuity, at the earth’s surface or at a horizontal 
plane aloft, along which an advancing cold air mass is undermining and displacing a 
warmer air mass. 
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collision bearing. A constant bearing maintained while the distance between two 
craft is decreasing. 

cologarithm. The logarithm of the reciprocal of a number. 

combination buoy. A buoy having more than one means of conveying intelligence, 
as by light and sound. 

comparing watch. A hack watch having its error determined by comparison with 
a chronometer. 

compass. An instrument for determining a horizontal reference direction relative 
to the earth. 

compass adjustment. The process of neutralizing the magnetic effect a vessel 
exerts on a magnetic compass. 

compass amplitude. Amplitude relative to compass east or west. 

compass azimuth. Azimuth relative to compass north. 

compass bearing. Bearing relative to compass north. 

compass bowl. ‘That part of a compass in which the compass card is mounted. 

compass card. That part of a compass on which the direction graduations are 
placed. 

compass compensation. The process of neutralizing the effects which degaussing 
currents exert on @ marine magnetic compass. 

compass course. Course relative to compass north. 

compass error. The angular difference between a compass direction and the 
corresponding true direction. 

compasses. An instrument for drawing circles. 

compass heading. Heading relative to compass north. 

compass north. The direction north as indicated by a magnetic compass. 

compass points. The 32 divisions of a compass, at intervals of 11°. 

compass repeater. That part of a remote-indicating compass system which re- 
peats at a distance the indications of the master compass. 

compass rose. A circle graduated in degrees, clockwise from 0° at the reference 
direction to 360°, or in compass points, or in both degrees and points. 

complement. An angle equal to 90° minus the given angle. 

composite sailing. A modification of great-circle sailing used when it is desired 
to limit the highest latitude. 

computed altitude. Altitude of the center of a celestial body above the celestial 
horizon at a given time and place, as determined by computation, table, mechanical 
device, or graphics. 

computed point. The foot of a perpendicular from a dead reckoning position to 
a celestial line of position. 

conformal projection. A map projection in which all angles around any point are 
correctly represented. 

conic projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or spheroid, 
such as the earth, is conceived as developed on one or more cones which are then 
spread out to form a plane. 

conjunction. The situation of two celestial bodies having either the same celestial 
longitude or the same sidereal hour angle. | 

consol. An electronic navigational system providing a number of rotating equi- 
signal zones that permit determination of bearings from a transmitting station by 
counting a series of dots and dashes and referring to a table or special chart. 

constant error. A systematic error of unchanging magnitude and sign. 

constellation. Originally, a conspicuous configuration of stars; now, a region of 
the celestial sphere marked by arbitrary boundary lines. 
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continuous wave. A series of waves of like amplitude and frequency. 

contour. A line connecting points of equal elevation or equal depth. 

contrary name. A name (such as north or south) opposite or contrary to that 
of something else. Usually used in connection with declination and latitude. 

controlling depth. The least depth in the approach or channel to an area, such as 
a port, governing the maximum draft of vessels that can enter. 

convergence constant. The angle at a given latitude between meridians 1° apart. 

conversion angle. The angle between the rhumb line and the great circle between 
two points. 

coordinate. One of a set of magnitudes defining a point in space. 

Coriolis force. An apparent force acting on a body in motion, due to rotation 
of the earth, causing deflection to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left 
in the southern hemisphere. 

corner reflector. A combination of mutually intersecting, conducting surfaces 
designed to return electromagnetic radiations toward their sources, and used primarily 
to render objects more conspicuous to radar observations. 

correcting. The process of applying corrections, particularly compass corrections. 

corrector. A magnet, piece of soft iron, or device used in the adjustment or 
compensation of a magnetic compass. 

countercurrent. A secondary current flowing adjacent and in the opposite direc- 
tion to another current. 

course. The intended horizontal direction of travel. It is usually measured 
from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

course angle. Course measured from 0° at the reference direction clockwise or 
counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

course error. Angular difference between the course and the course made good. 

course line. 1. A line extending in the direction of a given course. 2. A line 
of position approximately parallel to the course. 

course made good. The direction of a point of arrival from a point of departure. 

course of advance. The course expected to be made good over the ground. 

course over the ground. The course actually made good over the ground. 

course recorder. A device which records the headings of a vessel. 

critical range. The spread of ranges in which there is an element of uncertainty 
in interpretation, as in the case of ground waves and sky waves of loran. 

critical table. A table in which values of the quantity to be found are tabulated 
for limiting values of the entering argument. 

cross bearings. Two or more bearings used as intersecting lines of position for 
fixing the position of a vessel. 

culmination. Meridian transit. 

culture. Map details which represent cultural features, such as cities, railroads, 
aids to navigation, latitude and longitude lines, etc., as contrasted with natural features. 

cumulonimbus. A massive cloud with great vertical development, the summits 
of which rise in the form of mountains or towers, the upper parts often spreading out in 
the form of an anvil. 

cumulus. A dense cloud with vertical development, having a horizontal base 
and dome-shaped upper surface, exhibiting protuberances. 

current. 1. Water in essentially horizontal motion. 2. A hypothetical hori- 
zontal motion of such set and drift as to account for the difference between a dead 
reckoning position and a fix at the same time. 3. Air in essentially vertical motion. 
4. Electricity flowing along a conductor. 

current chart. A chart on which current data are graphically depicted. 
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current diagram. A graph showing the average speeds of flood and ebb currents 
throughout the current cycle for a considerable part of a tidal waterway. 

current difference. The difference between the time of slack water or strength 
of current at a subordinate station and at its reference station. 

current direction. The direction toward which a current is flowing. 

current meter. An instrument for measuring the speed of a current, and some- 
times the direction of flow, also. 

current rips. Small waves formed on the surface of water by the meeting of 
Opposing ocean currents. 

cursor. A device used with an instrument, to provide a movable reference. 

cut. The intersection of lines of position, constituting a fix, with particular 
reference to the angle of intersection. 

cyclone. An approximately circular portion of the atmosphere, having relatively 
low atmospheric pressure and winds which blow counterclockwise around the center 
in the northern hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

cylindrical buoy. Can buoy. 

_ cylindrical projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a tangent cylinder, which is 
then spread out to form a plane. 

daily rate. The change in chronometer error or watch error in 24 hours. 

damping. The progressive diminishing of amplitude of oscillations, waves, etc. 

dan buoy. A buoy consisting of a ballasted float carrying a staff which supports 
a flag or light. 

danger angle. The maximum or minimum angle between two points (separated 
either horizontally or vertically), as observed from a vessel, indicating the limit of 
safe approach to an off-lying danger. 

danger bearing. The maximum or minimum bearing of a point for safe passage 
past an off-lying danger. 

danger buoy. <A buoy marking an isolated danger to navigation. 

danger line. A line drawn on a chart, to indicate the limits of safe navigation 
for a vessel of specific draft. 

dangerous semicircle. That half of a cyclonic storm area to the right of the storm 
track in the northern hemisphere, and to the left of the storm track in the southern 
hemisphere. In this semicircle the winds are stronger and tend to blow a vessel into 
the path of the storm. 

danger sounding. A minimum sounding chosen for a vessel of specific draft in a 
given area to indicate the limit of safe navigation. 

date line. The boundary between the (—)12 and (+.)12 time zones, corresponding 
approximately with the 180th meridian. 

datum. The base value, level, direction, or position from which any quantity is 
measured. 

daybeacon. An unlighted beacon. 

daylight saving time. A variation of zone time, usually one hour later than 
standard time. 

daymark. A distinctive structure serving as an aid to navigation during daylight, 
whether or not the structure has a light. 

day’s run. The distance traveled by a vessel in one day, usually reckoned from 
noon to noon. 

day’s work. The daily routine of the navigation of a vessel at sea. 

dead ahead. Bearing 000° relative. 

dead astern. Bearing 180° relative. 
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deadbeat compass. Aperiodic compass. 

dead reckoning. Determination of position by advancing a previous position for 
courses and distances. 

dead reckoning equipment. A device that continuously indicates the dead reckon- 
ing position of a vessel. 

dead reckoning plot. A plot of the movements of a craft as determined by dead 
reckoning. 

dead reckoning position. A position determined by dead reckoning. 

dead reckoning tracer. A device that automatically provides a graphical record of 
the dead reckoning track. 

dead reckoning track. A line representing successive dead reckoning positions of a 
craft. 

Decca. An electronic navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position 
are determined by measuring the phase difference of synchronized continuous wave 
signals. 

decibel. A unit for expressing the loudness of sounds, one decibel being approx- 
imately the least change detectable by the average human ear. 

deck log. A written record of the movements of a vessel with regard to courses, 
speeds, positions, and other navigational information, and important events aboard the 
vessel. 

declination. Angular distance north or south of the celestial equator; the arc of an 
hour circle between the celestial equator and a point on the celestial sphere, measured 
northward or southward from the celestial equator through 90°, and labeled N or S to 
indicate the direction of measurement. 

deep. An unmarked fathom point on a lead line. 

deep sea lead (léd). A heavy sounding lead (about 30 to 100 pounds), usually 
having a line 100 fathoms or more in length. 

deflection of the vertical. The angular difference between the direction of a plumb 
line (the vertical) and the perpendicular (the normal) to the reference spheroid. 

deflector. An instrument for measuring the relative directive force acting on a 
magnetic compass on different headings, for use in compass adjustment. 

degaussing. Neutralization of the strength of the magnetic field of a vessel, by 
means of suitably arranged electric coils permanently installed in the vessel. 

demodulation. The process of obtaining a modulating wave from a modulated wave. 

departure. 1. The distance between two meridians at any given parallel of lati- 
tude, expressed in linear units, or the distance to the east or west made good by a vessel 
in proceeding from one point to another. 2. Act of departing or leaving. 

deperming. The process of changing the magnetic condition of a vessel by wrapping 
a large conductor around it a number of times in a vertical plane, athwartships, and 
energizing the coil thus formed. 

depressed pole. That celestial pole below the horizon, of contrary name to the 
latitude. 

depth. Vertical distance from a given water level to the bottom. 

depth contour. A contour connecting points of equal depth. 

destination. The point of intended arrival. 

deviation. The angle between the magnetic meridian and the axis of a compass 
card. 

deviation table. A table of the deviation of a magnetic compass on various 
headings. 

dew point. The temperature to which air must be cooled at constant pressure and 
constant water vapor content to reach saturation. 
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diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian. A diagram in which the local 
celestial meridian appears as a circle with the zenith at the top, and the horizon as a 
horizontal diameter. 

diaphone. A device for producing a distinctive fog signal by means of a slotted 
reciprocating piston actuated by compressed air. 

difference of latitude. The shorter arc of any meridian between the parallels of 
two places, expressed in angular measure. 

difference of longitude. The smaller angle at the pole or the shorter arc of a 
parallel between the meridians of two places, expressed in angular measure. 

dip. 1. The vertical angle, at the eye of an observer, between the horizontal and 
the line of sight to the visible horizon. 2. The angle between the horizontal and the 
lines of force of the earth’s magnetic field. 3. The first detectable decrease in the 
altitude of a celestial body after reaching its maximum at or near meridian transit. 

dip circle. An instrument for measuring magnetic dip. 

dip correction. That correction to a sextant altitude due to dip of the horizon. 

dip needle. A magnetized needle mounted so as to indicate magnetic dip. 

dip of the horizon. Dip, definition 1. 

direct current. An electric current which flows continuously in the same direction. 

direction. The position of one point in space relative to another without ref- 
erence to the distance between them. 

direction finder deviation. Error in the reading of a radio direction finder due to 
its environment. 

direction of current. The direction toward which a current is flowing. 

direction of waves or swell. The direction from which waves or swell are moving. 

direction of wind. The direction from which a wind is blowing. 

directive force. The force tending to cause the directive element of a compass to 
line up with the reference direction. 

direct wave. A radio wave which travels from transmitter to receiver without an 
abrupt change due to refraction or reflection. 

disposition of lights. The arrangement, order, etc., of navigational lights in an 
area. 

distance finding station. A radiobeacon with a synchronized sound signal. 

distance marker. A device indicating distance, particularly one on a radar 
indicator. 

diurnal. Having a period of, occurring in, or related to a day. 

diurnal circle. The apparent daily path of a celestial body. 

diurnal current. Tidal current having one flood current and one ebb current each 
tidal day. 

diurnal inequality. The difference between the heights of the two high tides or 
two low tides during the tidal day, or the difference in speed between the two flood 
currents or the two ebb currents during a tidal day. 

diurnal motion. The apparent daily motion of a celestial body. 

diurnal tide. Tide having one high tide and one low tide each tidal day. 

dividers. An instrument consisting in its simple form of two pointed legs joined 
by a pivot, used principally for measuring distances or coordinates. 

dock. The space between two piers, or a basin or enclosure for reception of 
vessels and controlling the water level. 

Doppler effect. The apparent change in frequency of radiant energy when the 
distance between the source and the observer or receiver is changing. 

double. To travel around with a near reversal of course, as to double a cape. 

double pulsing. The transmitting of loran signals of two rates by a single station. 
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double tide. A high tide consisting of two maxima of nearly the same height 
separated by a relatively small depression, or a low tide consisting of two minima 
separated by a relatively small elevation. 

doubling the angle on the bow. <A method of obtaining a running fix by measuring 
the distance a vessel travels while the relative bearing (right or left) of a fixed object 
doubles. 

draft. The depth to which a vessel is submerged. 

drafting machine. An instrument consisting essentially of a protractor and one 
or more arms attached to a parallel motion device. 

drift. 1. The speed of a current. 2. The distance a vessel is moved by current 
and wind. 3. Downwind or downcurrent motion due to wind or current. 

drift current. Any broad, shallow, slow-moving ocean current. 

drift lead. A lead placed on the bottom to indicate movement of a vessel. 

drogue. Sea anchor. 

dry compass. A compass without a liquid-filled bowl. 

dumb compass. Pelorus. 

earth inductor compass. A compass depending for its indications upon the current 
generated in a coil revolving in the earth’s magnetic field. 

easting. The distance a craft makes good to the east. 

ebb current. Tidal current moving away from land or down a tidal stream. 

echo ranging. Determination of distance by measuring the time interval between 
transmission of a radiant energy signal, usually sound, and the return of its echo. 

echo sounder. An instrument used for echo sounding. 

echo sounding. Determination of the depth of water by measuring the time in- 
terval between emission of a sonic or ultrasonic signal and the return of its echo from 
the bottom. 

eclipse. The obscuration of a source of light by the intervention of an object. 

ecliptic. The apparent annual path of the sun among the stars. 

ecliptic diagram. A diagram of the zodiac, indicating the positions of certain 
celestial bodies in this region. | 

ecliptic pole. On the celestial sphere, either of the two points 90° from the 
ecliptic. 

ecliptic system of coordinates. Celestial latitude and celestial longitude. 

electrode. A terminal at which electricity passes from one medium into another. 

electromagnetic energy. Radiant energy in radio waves, light waves, X-rays, 
heat waves, etc. 

electronic navigation. Navigation by means of electronic equipment. 

electronics. The science and technology relating to the emission, flow, and effects 
of electrons in a vacuum or through a semiconductor such as a gas, and to systems using 
devices in which this action takes place. 

elevated pole. That celestial pole above the horizon, of the same name as the 
latitude. 

E-link. A bracket attached to one of the arms of a binnacle to permit the mount- 
ing of a quadrantal corrector in an intermediate position between the fore-and-aft 
and athwartship lines through a magnetic compass. 

ellipsoid. A surface whose cross-sections are all ellipses or circles, or the solid 
enclosed by such a surface. 

endless tangent screw. A tangent screw which can be moved over the entire 
range of its arc without resetting. 

engine revolution counter. An instrument for registering the number of revolutions 
of a propeller shaft. 
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ephemeris. An almanac for astronomers. 

epoch. A particular instant for which certain data are given. 

equal altitudes. Two altitudes numerically the same. 

equation of time. Apparent time minus mean time (U. S. usage). 

equator. The primary great circle of the earth, or a similar body, perpendicular 
to the polar axis. 

equatorial chart. A chart of equatorial areas or one on an equatorial projection. 

equatorial projection. A map projection centered on the equator. 

equatorial tides. The tides that occur when the moon is near the celestial equator, 
when the difference in height between consecutive high or low tides is a minimum. 

equinoctial. Celestial equator. 

equinoctial tides. The tides that occur at or about the time of the equinoxes, 
when the spring range is greater than average. 

equinox. One of the two points of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial 
equator, or the instant the sun occupies one of these points, wher its declination is 0°. 

error of perpendicularity. That error in the reading of a marine sextant due to 
nonperpendicularity of the index mirror to the frame. 

establishment. The interval of time between the transit (upper or lower) of the 
moon and the next high water. 

estimated position. The most probable position of a craft, determined from 
incomplete data or data of questionable accuracy. 

excess of arc. That part of a sextant arc indicating negative readings. 

ex-meridian observation. Measurement of the altitude of a celestial body near 
the celestial meridian, for conversion to an equivalent meridian altitude; or the altitude 
so measured. 

explement. An angle equal to 360° minus the given angle. 

extrapolation. The process of estimating the value of a quantity beyond the 
limits of known values by assuming that the rate or system of change continues. 

extremely high frequency. Radio frequency of 30,000 to 300,000 megacycles per 
second. 

eye of the storm. The center of a tropical cyclone. 

fade. Of a radiant energy signal, to decrease, often temporarily, in strength 
without a change of receiver controls. : 

Fahrenheit temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under 
standard atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 32° and boils at 212°. 

fair tide. A tidal current which increases the speed of a vessel. 

fair wind. A wind which aids a craft in making progress in a desired direction. 

falling tide. A tide in which the depth of water is decreasing. 

false horizon. A line resembling the visible horizon but above or below it. 

far vane. That instrument sighting vane on the opposite side of the instrument 
from the observer’s eye. 

fata morgana. A complex mirage, characterized by marked distortion, generally 
in the vertical. 

fathom. A unit of length equal to six feet. 

fathom curve, fathom line. A depth contour with depth measured in fathoms. 

Fathometer. The trade name for a widely used echo sounder. 

favorable current. A current which increases the speed of a vessel over the 
ground. 

favorable wind. A wind which helps a craft make progress in a desired direction. 

feel the bottom. The action of a vessel in shoal water, when its speed is reduced 
and it sometimes becomes hard to steer. 
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fictitious craft. An imaginary craft used in the solution of certain maneuvering 
problems. 

fictitious latitude, fictitious longitude. Coordinates based upon a set of fictitious 
parallels and fictitious meridians similar to the geographical graticule, but offset from 
it. These are usually used with a transverse or oblique map projection, or with a 
navigational grid. 

fictitious rhumb line. A line making the same oblique angle with all fictitious 
mer'dians. 

final great-circle course. The great-circle course at the destination. 

fine delay. A dial on a loran indicator, for controlling relatively small changes 
in the position of the B trace pedestal. 

first estimate-second estimate method. The process of determining the value 
of a variable quantity by trial and error. Used particularly for finding the time of 
meridian transit at a moving craft. 

first point of Aries. Vernal equinox. 

fish stakes. Poles or stakes placed in shallow water to outline fishing areas, or to 
support fish nets. 

fix. A relatively accurate position determined without reference to any former 
position. 

fixed and flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by one or more 
flashes of greater brilliance. 

fixed and group flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by a group 
of two or more flashes of greater brilliance. 

fixed light. A light having constant luminous intensity. 

flashing. The process of reducing the amount of permanent magnetism in a vessel 
by placing a single coil horizontally around the vessel and energizing the coil. 

flashing light. A light showing one or more flashes at regular intervals, the dura- 
tion of light being less than that of darkness. 

Flinders bar. A bar of soft unmagnetized iron placed in a vertical position near 
a magnetic compass to counteract deviation caused by magnetic induction in vertical 
soft iron of the craft. 

float chamber. A sealed, hollow part attached to the compass card of a magnetic 
compass as part of the compass card assembly. 

floe. Sea ice, either a single unbroken piece or many individual] pieces, covering 
an area of water. 

floeberg. A mass of heavily hummocked sea ice resembling an iceberg in ap- 
pearance. 

flood current. Tidal current moving toward land or up a tidal stream. 

focal length. The distance between the optical center of a lens, or the surface of 
@ mirror, and its focus. 

focal point. Focus. 

focus (pl. foci). That point at which parallel rays of light meet after being re- 
fracted by a lens or reflected by a mirror. 

fog. A visible assemblage of numerous tiny droplets of water, or ice crystals 
formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the base at the surface of the 
earth. 

fog signal. A warning signal transmitted by a vessel or aid to navigation during 
periods of low visibility. 

form line. An approximation of a contour without a definite elevation value. 

foul berth. A berth in which a vessel at anchor is in danger of striking or fouling 
another vessel, the ground, or an obstruction. 
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four-point bearing. A relative bearing of 045° or 315°. 

frequency. The rate at which a cycle is repeated. 

frequency modulation. The process of changing the frequency of 8 carrier wave 
in accordance with the variations of a modulating wave. 

front. The intersection of a frontal surface and a horizontal plane. 

frontal surface. The thin zone of discontinuity between two air masses. 

frost smoke. Fog produced by apparent steaming of a relatively warm sea in the 
presence of much colder air. 

gain. The ratio of output voltage, current, or power to input voltage, current, or 
power in electronic equipment. 

galaxy. A vast assemblage of stars, nebulae, etc., composing an island universe. 

gas buoy. A buoy having a gas light. 

gauss. The centimeter-gram-second electromagnetic unit of magnetic induction. 

Gaussin error. Deviation of a magnetic compass due to transient magnetism 
which remains in a vessel’s structure for short periods after the inducing force has 
been removed. 

gee. An electronic navigation system providing hyperbolic lines of position 
similar to those of loran. 

general chart. A nautical chart intended for offshore coastwise navigation. 

geocentric latitude. The angle between the plane of the equator and a line from 
& point on the surface of the earth to the center of the earth. 

geocentric parallax. The difference in the apparent direction or position of a 
celestial body as observed from the center of the earth and a point on its surface. 

geodesic line. The shortest line, on a mathematically derived surface, between 
two points on that surface. 

geodesy. That science which deals mathematically with the size and shape of 
the earth, and with surveys in which this is considered. 

geodetic latitude. The angle between the plane of the equator and a normal 
to the spheroid. 

geodetic line. A geodesic line on the spheroidal earth. 

geodetic longitude. The angle between the plane of the prime meridian and the 
plane through the polar axis and a normal to the spheroid. 

geodetic survey. A survey which takes into account the size and shape of the 
earth. ; 

geographical mile. The length of one minute of arc of the equator, or 6087.078 
feet (on the Clarke spheroid of 1866). 

geographical position. 1. That point on the earth at which a given celestial body 
is in the zenith at a specified time. 2. Any position on the earth defined by means of 
its geographical coordinates. 

geographic latitude. Geodetic latitude. 

geographic longitude. Geodetic longitude. 

geographic range. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be seen 
when limited by the curvature of the earth and the heights of the object and the observer. 

geoid. The figure of the earth as defined by mean sea level over the entire surface 
of the earth. 

geoidal horizon. That circle of the celestial sphere formed by the intersection 
of the celestial sphere and a plane through a point on the sea-level surface of the earth, 
and perpendicular to the zenith-nadir line. 

geomagnetic electrokinetograph. A device for measurement of the lateral com- 
ponent of the speed of an ocean current by means of two pairs of electrodes towed 
astern. 
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geomagnetic equator. That terrestrial great circle everywhere 90° from the 
geomagnetic poles. 

geomagnetic pole. Either of two points marking the intersection of the earth’s 
surface with the extended axis of a hypothetical bar magnet at the center of the earth 
and approximating the source of the actual magnetic field of the earth. 

geomagnetism. The magnetism of the earth. 

geometrical dip. The vertical angle, at the eye of an observer, between the 
horizontal and a straight line tangent to the surface of the earth. 

geometrical horizon. Originally, the celestial horizon; now more commonly the 
intersection of the celestial sphere and a cone tangent to the surface of the earth and 
with its apex at the eye of the observer. 

geometric projection. Perspective projection. 

ghost. 1. A radar signal the origin of which cannot readily be determined. 2. 
A signal, on a scope, which is not repeated each time a trace is made. 

gibbous. Bounded by convex curves. 

gimballing error. That error introduced in a gyro compass by the tilting of the 
gimbal mounting system due to horizontal acceleration, as during a roll. 

gimbals. A device for supporting anything, such as an instrument, in such a 
manner that it remains essentially horizontal when the support tilts. 

glacier. A field or stream of ice which moves or has moved slowly down an 
incline. 

gnomonic projection. A map projection in which points on the surface of a 
sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived as projected by radials from the 
center to a tangent plane. 

goniometer. An instrument for measuring angles. 

gradient. The change of any quantity with distance in any given direction. 

gradient tints. A series of color tints used on some charts to indicate relative 
heights or depths. 

graduation error. Inaccuracy in the graduations of the scale of an instrument. 

graph. A diagram indicating the relationship between two or more variables. 

grass. Sharp, closely-spaced deflections of the trace of a cathode ray tube, pro- 
duced by random interference. 

graticule. The network of lines representing parallels and meridians on a map, 
chart, or plotting sheet. 

great circle. The intersection of a sphere and a plane through its center. 

great-circle bearing. The initial direction of a great circle through two terrestrial 
points. 

great-circle chart. A chart on which a great circle appears as a straight line or 
approximately so, particularly a chart on the gnomonic projection. 

great-circle course. The direction of the great circle through the point of depar- 
ture and the destination. 

great-circle distance. The length of the shorter arc of the great circle joining 
two points. 

great-circle sailing. Any method of solving the various problems involving courses, 
distances, etc., as they relate to a great-circle track. 

great-circle track. The track of a craft following a great circle, or a great circle 
which it is intended a craft will follow approximately. 

greater ebb. The stronger of two ebb currents occurring during a tidal day. 

greater flood. The stronger of two flood currents occurring during a tidal day. 

greatest elongation. The maximum angular distance of a body of the solar 
system from the sun, as observed from the earth. 
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Greenwich apparent time. Local apparent time at the Greenwich meridian; 
the arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the lower 
branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the apparent (true) 
sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian 


through 24 hours; Greenwich hour angle of the apparent or true sun, expressed in time 
units, plus 12 hours. 


Greenwich civil time. Greenwich mean time. 

Greenwich hour angle. Local hour angle at the Greenwich meridian; angular dis- 
tance west of the Greenwich celestial meridian; the are of the celestial equator, or the 
angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch of the Greenwich celestial meri- 
dian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured westward from 
the Greenwich celestial meridian through 360°. 

Greenwich mean time. Local mean time at the Greenwich meridian; the arc of 
the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the lower branch of 
the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the mean sun, measured west- 
ward from the lower branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian through 24 hours; 
Greenwich hour angle of the mean sun, expressed in time units, plus 12 hours. 

Greenwich meridian. The meridian through Greenwich, England, serving as the 
prime meridian and the reference meridan for Greenwich time. 

Greenwich sidereal time. Local sidereal time at the Greenwich meridian; the 
arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the vernal equinox, measured 
westward from the upper branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian through 24 hours; 
Greenwich hour angle of the vernal equinox, expressed in time units. 

grid. 1. A series of lines, usually straight and parallel, superimposed on a chart 
or plotting sheet to serve as a directional reference for navigation. 2. Two sets of 
mutually perpendicular lines dividing a map or chart into squares or rectangles to 
permit location of any point by a system of rectangular coordinates. 

grid amplitude. Amplitude relative to grid east or grid west. 

grid azimuth. Azimuth relative to grid north. 

grid bearing. Bearing relative to grid north. 

grid course. Course relative to grid north. 

grid declination. The angular difference between grid north and true north. 

grid heading. Heading relative to grid north. 

grid latitude. Fictitious latitude on a navigational grid. 

grid longitude. Fictitious longitude on a navigational grid. 

grid navigation. Navigation by the use of grid directions. 

grid north. An arbitrary reference direction used with grid navigation. 

grid variation. The angular difference between magnetic north and grid north. 

grivation. Grid variation. 

grounding. The touching of the bottom by a vessel. 

ground swell. A long ocean wave, or series of waves, in shoal water, at a consid- 
erable distance from its origin. 

ground tackle. The anchors, anchor chains, fittings, etc., used for anchoring a 
vessel. 


ground wave. That portion of a radio wave in proximity to and affected by the 
ground. 


group flashing light. A light showing groups of flashes at regular intervals, the 
duration of light being less than that of darkness. 

group occulting light. A light having groups of eclipses at regular intervals, the 
duration of light being equal to or greater than that of darkness. 
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growler. A small iceberg, piece broken from an iceberg, or detached piece of sea 
ice, large enough to be a hazard to shipping but small enough that it may escape 
detection. 

gyro compass. A compass having one or more gyroscopes as the directive element, 
and tending to indicate true north. 

gyro error. The error in the reading of the gyro compass. 

gyro pilot. An automatic device for steering a vessel by means of control signals 
from a gyro compass. 

gyro repeater. That part of a remote-indicating gyro compass system which 
repeats at a distance the indications of the master gyro compass. 

gyro sextant. A sextant provided with a gyroscope to indicate the horizontal. 

hachures. Short lines on maps or charts, to indicate the slope of the ground. 

hack watch. A watch used for timing observations of celestial bodies, regulating 
ship’s clocks, etc. 

half pulse repetition rate delay. An interval of time equal to half the pulse repeti- 
tion rate of a pair of loran transmitters, introduced as a delay between transmission 
of the master and slave signals. 

half-tide level. The level midway between mean high water and mean low water. 

hand jead (léd). A light sounding lead (7 to 14 pounds), usually having a line of 
not more than 25 fathoms. 

harbor chart. A nautical chart intended for navigation and anchorage in harbors 
and smaller waterways. 

hard iron. Iron or steel which is not readily magnetized by induction, but which 
retains a high percentage of the magnetism acquired. 

haul. Of the wind, to shift in a counterclockwise direction, or to shift forward 
of a vessel. 
1—cos 

2 

haze. Fine dust or salt particles in the air, too small to be individually apparent 
but in sufficient number to reduce visibility and cast a bluish or yellowish veil over 
the landscape, subduing its colors. 

heading. The horizontal direction in which a craft is pointed. It is usually meas- 
ured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

heading angle. Heading measured from 0° at the reference direction clockwise 
or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

heading line. A line extending in the direction of a heading. 

heading-upward plan position indicator. A plan position indicator with the head- 
ing of the craft maintained at the top of the indicator. 

headway. Motion in a forward direction. 

heel. Lateral inclination, as of a vessel during a roll or when listed. 

heeling adjuster. A dip needle with a sliding weight that can be moved along 
one of its arms to balance the magnetic force, used to determine the correct position 
of a heeling magnet. 

heeling error. The change in the deviation of a magnetic compass when a craft 
heels. 

heeling magnet. A permanent magnet placed vertically in a tube under the center 
of a magnetic compass, to corréct for heeling error. 

height of eye correction. That correction to sextant altitude due to dip of the 
horizon. 

height of tide. Vertical distance from the tidal datum to the level of the water 
at any time. 


haversine. Half of the versine, or 
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heliocentric parallax. The difference in the apparent positions of a celestial body 
outside the solar system, as observed from the earth and sun. 

high altitude method. The establishing of a circular line of position from the 
observation of the altitude of a celestial body by means of the geographical position 
and zenith distance of the body. 

higher high water. The higher of two high tides occurring during a tidal day. 

higher low water. The higher of two low tides occurring during a tidal day. 

high frequency. Radio frequency of three to 30 megacycles per second. 

high tide. The maximum height reached by a rising tide. 

high water. High tide. 

high water full and change. The average interval of time between the transit 
(upper or lower) of the full or new moon and the next high water. 

high water inequality. The difference between the height of the two high tides 
during a tidal day. 

high water lunitidal interval. The interval of time between the transit (upper or 
lower) of the moon and the next high water at a place. 

hiran. High precision shoran. 

homing. Navigation toward a point by maintaining constant some navigational 
coordinate(s), usually bearing. 

hop. Travel of a radio wave to the ionosphere and back to earth. 

horizon. That great circle of the celestial sphere midway between the zenith and 
nadir, or a line resembling or approximating such a circle. 

horizon glass. That glass of a marine sextant attached to the frame, through which 
the horizon 1s observed. 

horizon system of coordinates. Altitude and azimuth or altitude and azimuth angle. 

horizontal parallax. The geocentric parallax of a celestial body on the celestial 
horizon. 

hour angle. Angular distance west of a celestial meridian or hour circle; the arc 
of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of a celestial meridian or hour circle and the hour circle of a point on the celestial 
sphere, measured westward through 360°. 

hour circle. On the celestial sphere, a great circle through the celestial poles. 

humidity. The amount of water vapor in the air. 

hummock. A mound or hill in pressure ice. 

hunting. Fluctuation about a mid-point, due to instability, as oscillation of the 
needle of an instrument about the zero point. 

hydrographic survey. A survey of a water area. 

hydrography. That science which deals with the measurement of the physical 
features of waters and their marginal land areas, with special reference to the elements 
that affect safe navigation, and the publication of such information in a form suitable 
for use of navigators. 

hydrolant. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in the Atlantic. 

hydrometeor. Any product from the condensation of atmospheric water vapor, 
whether formed in the free atmosphere or at the earth’s surface. 

hydropac. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in the Pacific. 

hydrophone. A listening device for receiving underwater sounds. 

hygrometer. An instrument for measuring the humidity of the air. 

hyperbolic line of position. A line of position determined by measuring the differ- 
ence in distance to two fixed points. 

hypsometric tints. Gradient tints. 

ice anchor. An anchor used for securing a vessel to ice. 
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ice barrier. Impenetrable ice. 

iceberg. A mass of land ice which has broken away from its parent formation 
on the coast and either floats in the sea or is stranded. 

ice buoy. A sturdy buoy, usually a metal spar, used to replace a more easily 
damaged buoy during a period when heavy ice is anticipated. 

ice chart. A chart showing prevalence of ice, usually with reference to navigable 
waters. 

ice field. Sea ice covering an area greater than five miles across. 

ice jam. An accumulation of broken ice caught in a narrow part of a stream or 
blown against the shore of a lake. 

ice shelf. A thick ice formation with level surface extending over the sea but 
attached to the land. 

ice tongue. A narrow peninsula of ice. 

index chart. An outline chart showing the limits and identifying designations of 
charts, volumes of sailing directions, etc. 

index correction. That correction due to index error. 

index error. That error in the reading of an instrument equal to the difference 
between the zero of the scale and the zero of the index. 

index mirror. That mirror attached to the index arm of a marine sextant. 

indirect wave. Any wave which arrives by an indirect path, having undergone 
an abrupt change of direction by refraction or reflection. 

induced magnetism. Magnetism acquired by a piece of magnetic material while 
it is in a magnetic field. e 

inertial navigation. Dead reckoning performed automatically by a device which 
gives a continuous indication of position by double integration of accelerations since 
leaving a starting point. 

infrared. Having a frequency immediately beyond the red end of the visible 
spectrum. 

initial great-circle course. The great-circle course at the point of departure. 

inshore. In or near the shore. 

installation error. That error of an instrument reading due to incorrect installa- 
tion of the instrument. 

instrument error. The inaccuracy of an instrument due to imperfections within 
the instrument. 

instrument shelter. A cage or screen in which a thermometer and sometimes 
other instruments are placed to shield them from conditions that would interfere with 
registration of true conditions. 

intercardinal point. Northeast, southeast, southwest, or northwest. 

intercardinal rolling error. Quadrantal error of a gyro compass. 

intercept. Altitude difference. 

international nautical mile. The nautical mile, of 1,852 meters. 

interpolation. The process of determining intermediate values between given 
values in accordance with some known or assumed rate or system of change. 

interrupted quick flashing light. A light showing quick flashes for several seconds, 
followed by a period of darkness. 

inverse Mercator projection. Transverse Mercator projection. 

inversion. A condition of the atmosphere in which temperature increases with 
height. 

ionosphere. That part of the earth’s atmosphere composed of several layers of 
ionized gas, at a height of about 50 to 250 miles, which bend certain radio waves back 
toward the surface of the earth. 
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irradiation. The apparent enlargement of a bright surface against a darker 
background. 

isobar. A line connecting points having the same atmospheric pressure reduced 
to a common datum. 

isoclinal. A line connecting points of equal magnetic dip. 

isoclinal chart. A chart showing isoclinals. 

isogonic. A line connecting points of equal magnetic variation. 

isogonic chart. A chart showing isogonics. 

isogriv. A line connecting points of equal grid variation. 

isogriv chart. A chart showing isogrivs. 

isomagnetic. A line connecting points of equality in some magnetic element. 

isomagnetic chart. A chart showing isomagnetics. 

isopor. A line connecting points of equal rate of change of any magnetic element. 

isoporic chart. A chart showing isopors. 

isotherm. A line connecting points of equal temperature. 

junction buoy. A buoy marking the junction of two channels or two parts of a 
channel, when proceeding from seaward. 

K-band. A radio-frequency band of 10,900 to 36,000 megacvcles. 

Kelvin temperature. Temperature based upon a scale starting at absolute zero 
(—273°16C) and using Celsius degrees. 

kilocycle. One thousand cycles. 

kilometer. One thousand meters (about 0.54 nautical mile). 

knot. <A unit of speed equal to one nautical mile per hour. 

Lambert conformal projection. A conformal conic map projection in which the 
surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a cone 
which intersects the sphere or spheroid at two standard parallels. 

land effect. Coastal refraction. 

landfall. The first sighting of land when approached from seaward. 

land ice. All ice formed on land. | 

landmark. A conspicuous object on land, serving as an indicator for guidance or 
warning. 

land mile. Statute mile. 

land navigation. Navigation across the surface of land or ice. 

lane. 1. An established route. 2. One of the sections of the coverage area for a 
phase comparison system, such as Decca, in which every phase relationship may be 
measured. 

lapse rate. The rate of decrease of temperature in the atmosphere with height. 

large scale. A scale involving a relatively small reduction in size. 

latitude. Angular distance north or south of the equator; the arc of a meridian 
between the equator and a point on the surface of the earth, measured northward or 
southward from the equator through 90°, and labeled N or S to indicate the direction 
of measurement. 

latitude factor. The change in latitude along a celestial line of position for a 1’ 
change in longitude. , 

latitude line. A line of position extending in a generally east-west direction. 

lattice. A pattern formed by two or more families of intersecting lines, such as 
loran lines of two or more rates of overlapping coverage. 

L-band. A radio-frequency band of 390 to 1,550 megacycles. 

lead (léd). A weight attached to a line. 

lead (léd). A long, narrow, navigable passage through pack ice, between rocks 
or shoals, etc. 
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leader cable. A cable carrying an electric current, signals from or the magnetic 
influence of which indicate the path to be followed by a craft equipped with suitable 
instruments. , 

leading light(s). A light or lights arranged to indicate the path to be followed. 

lead line. The line attached to a sounding lead. 

lee. That side toward which the wind blows. 

leeway. The leeward motion of a vessel, due to wind, expressed as distance, 
speed, or an angle. 

leg. One part of a track, consisting of a single course line. 

legend. A title or explanation on a chart, diagram, illustration, etc. 

lesser ebb. The weaker of two ebb currents occurring during a tidal day. 

lesser flood. The weaker of two flood currents occurring during a tidal day. 

light. A lighted aid to navigation, or its luminous energy. 

lighthouse. A distinctive structure exhibiting a major navigational light. 

light list. A publication tabulating navigational lights and related information. 

light sector. A sector in which a navigational light is visible or has a distinctive 
color. 

lightship. A distinctively-marked vessel anchored or moored at a charted point, 
to serve as an aid to navigation. It has a characteristic light or lights, and usually 
other aids. | 

light vessel. Lightship. 

limb. 1. The graduated curved part of an instrument for measuring angles. 2. 
The circular outer edge of a celestial body, particularly with respect to the top (upper 
limb) or bottom (lower limb). 

line of position. A line on some point of which a vessel may be presumed to be 
located, as a result of observation or measurement. 

line of soundings. A series of soundings obtained by a vessel underway, usually 
at regular intervals. 

liquid compass. A compass having a bow! completely filled with liquid in which 
the compass card is mounted. 

local apparent noon. The instant at which the apparent (true) sun is over the 
upper branch of the local meridian. 

. local apparent time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the lower branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of the 
apparent (true) sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the local celestial 
meridian through 24 hours; local hour angle of the apparent (true) sun, expressed in 
time units, plus 12 hours. 

local attraction. Local magnetic disturbance. 

local civil time. Local mean time. 

local hour angle. Angular distance west of the local celestial meridian; the arc of 
the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch of 
the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, meas- 
ured westward from the local celestial meridian through 360°. 

local magnetic disturbance. An anomaly of the magnetic field of the earth, 
extending over a relatively small area, due to local magnetic influences. 

local mean time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the lower branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of 
the mean sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the local celestial meridian 
through 24 hours; local hour angle of the mean sun, expressed in time units, plus 12 
hours. 

local meridian. The meridian through any particular place or observer. 
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local sidereal time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the upper branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of 
the vernal equinox, measured westward from the upper branch of the local celestial 
meridian through 24 hours; local hour angle of the vernal equinox, expressed in time 
units. 

log. 1. An instrument for measuring the speed or distance, or both, traveled by 
a vessel. 2. Deck log. 

long-distance navigation. 1. Navigation requiring only aids usable at long range, 
relatively few of which could provide world coverage. 2. Navigation on a long trip, as 
& voyage across an ocean. 

longitude. Angular distance east or west of the prime meridian; the arc of a par- 
allel, or the angle at the pole, between the prime meridian and the meridian of a point 
on the earth, measured eastward or westward from the prime meridian through 180°, 
and labeled E or W to indicate the direction of measurement. 

longitude factor. The change in longitude along a celestial line of position for a 
1’ change in latitude. 

longitude line. A line of position extending in a generally north-south direction. 

long-range navigation. Long-distance navigation, definition 1. 

loom. The glow of a light which is below the horizon, caused by reflection by 
solid particles in the air. 

loran. An electronic navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position 
are determined by measuring the difference in the time of reception of synchronized 
pulse signals. 

loran rate. The frequency channel and pulse repetition rate by which a pair of 
loran stations is identified. 

loran tables. Publications containing tabular data for plotting loran lines of 
position. 

lower branch. That half of a meridian or celestial meridian from pole to pole 
which passes through the antipode or nadir of a place. 

lower high water. The lower of two high tides occurring during a tidal day. 

lower limb. That half of the limb (of a celestial body) having the lesser altitude. 

lower low water. The lower of two low tides occurring during a tidal day. 

lower transit. Transit across the lower branch of the celestial meridian. 

low frequency. Radio frequency of 30 to 300 kilocycles per second. 

low tide. The minimum height reached by a falling tide. 

low water. Low tide. 

low water inequality. The difference between the heights of the two low tides 
during a tidal day. 

low water lunitidal interval. The interval of time between the transit (upper or 
lower) of the moon and the next low water at a place. 

loxodrome. Rhumb line. | 

lubber’s line. A reference line on any direction-indicating instrument, marking 
the reading which coincides with the heading. 

luminous range. The extreme distance at which a light can be seen when limited 
only by the intensity of the light, clearness of the atmosphere, and sensitiveness of 
the observer’s eyes. 

lunar tide. That part of the tide due solely to the tide-producing force of the 
moon. 

lunitidal interval. The interval of time between the transit (upper or lower) of 
the moon and the next high water or low water at a place. 

magnetic amplitude. Amplitude relative to magnetic east or west. 
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magnetic azimuth. Azimuth relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic bearing. Bearing relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic chart. A chart showing magnetic information. 

magnetic compass. A compass depending for its directive force upon the attraction 
of the magnetism of the earth for a magnet free to turn in any horizontal direction. 

magnetic compass table. Deviation table. 

magnetic course. Course relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic declination. Variation. 

magnetic dip. The angle between the horizontal and lines of force of the earth’s 
magnetic field. 

magnetic equator. That line on the surface of the earth connecting all points at 
which the magnetic dip is zero. 

magnetic field. The space in which a magnetic influence exists. 

magnetic heading. Heading relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic latitude. The angle having a tangent equal to half that of the magnetic 
dip at the place. 

magnetic lines of force. Closed lines indicating by their direction the direction 
of magnetic influence. 

magnetie meridian. A line of horizontal magnetic force of the earth. 

magnetic north. The direction north as indicated by the earth’s magnetic 
lines of force. 

magnetic pole. Either of the two places on the surface of the earth where the 
magnetic dip is 90°. 

magnetic storm. Violent, prolonged disturbance of the magnetic characteristics 
of the earth. 

magnetic track. The direction of the track relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic variation. Variation. 

magnitude. Relative brightness of a celestial body. 

maneuvering board. A polar coordinate plotting sheet devised to facilitate solu- 
tion of problems involving relative movement. 

manual radio direction finder. A radio direction finder which requires manual 
operation. 

map. A representation, usually on a plane surface, of all or part of the surface of 
the earth, celestial sphere, or other area; showing relative size and position, according to 
® given projection, of the various features represented. 

map projection. A representation or method of representing all or part of the 
surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, upon a plane surface. 

March equinox. Vernal equinox. 

marine navigation. The navigation of water craft. 

marine sextant. A sextant designed primarily for marine navigation. 

master compass. That part of a remote-indicating compass system which deter- 
mines direction for transmission to various repeaters. 

master station. The governing station of two or more synchronized transmitting 
stations. 

maximum ebb. The greatest speed of an ebb current. 

maximum flood. The greatest speed of a flood current. 

mean sea level. The average height of the surface of the sea for all stages of 
the tide, usually determined from hourly readings. 

mean sun. A fictitious sun conceived to move eastward along the celestial equator 
at a uniform rate equal to the average rate of the apparent sun along the ecliptic. 

mean tide level. Half-tide level. 
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mean time. Time based upon rotation of the earth relative to the mean sun. 

measured mile. A length of one nautical mile, the limits of which have been 
accurately measured and are indicated by ranges ashore. 

medium frequency. Radio frequency of 300 to 3,000 kilocycles per secon: 

megacycle. One million cycles. 

Mercator projection. A conformal cylindrical map projection in which the surface 
of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a cylinder 
tangent along the equator, with the expansion of the meridians being equal to that of the 
parallels. 

Mercator sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, 
distance, difference of latitude, difference of longitude, and departure by considering 
them in the relation in which they are plotted on a Mercator chart. 

mercurial barometer. An instrument which determines atmospheric pressure 
by measuring the height of a column of mercury which the atmosphere will support. 

meridian. A great circle through the geographical poles of the earth or a similar 
body. 3 

meridian altitude. The altitude of a celestial body when it is on the celestial 
meridian. 

meridian angle. Angular distance east or west of the local celestial meridian; the 
arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, 
measured eastward or westward from the local celestial meridian through 180°, and 
labeled E or W to indicate the direction of measurement. 

meridian observation. Measurement of meridian altitude, or the altitude so 
measured. 

meridian passage. Meridian transit. 

meridian sailing. Following a true course of 000° or 180°. 

meridian transit. The passage of a celestial body across a celestial meridian. 

meridional difference. The difference between the meridional parts of any two 
given parallels. 

meridional parts. The length of the arc of a meridian between the equator and.a 
given parallel on a Mercator chart, expressed in units of 1’ of longitude at the equator. 

meteorological tide. A change in water level due to meteorological conditions. 

meteorology. The science of the atmosphere. 

micrometer drum. A cylinder having a vernier for precise measurement, as on 
certain type sextants. 

micrometer drum sextant. A marine sextant providing a precise reading by means 
of a micrometer drum attached to the index arm, and NBVINE an endless tangent screw 
for controlling the position of the index arm. 

microsecond. One-millionth of a second. 

microwave. A very short radio wave, usually one shorter than one meter. 

‘middie ground. A shoal with channels on both sides. 

middle latitude. Half the arithmetical sum of the latitudes of two places on the 
same side of the equator. 

middile-latitude sailing. A method of converting departure into difference of 
longitude, or vice versa, when the course is not 090° or 27 0°, by assuming that such a 
course is steered at the middle latitude. 

mid latitude. Middle latitude. 

millibar. A unit of pressure equal to 1,000 dynes per square centimeter. 

millisecond. One-thousandth of a second. 

mist. Thin fog of relatively large particles, or very fine rain. 
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mixed current. A type of tidal current characterized by a conspicuous difference 
in speed between the two flood currents or two ebb currents usually occurring each tidal 
day. 

mixed tide. A type of tide having a large inequality in the heights of either the 
two high tides or the two low tides usually occurring each tidal day. 

modified Lambert conformal projection. A modification of the Lambert con- 
formal projection for use in polar regions, the higher standard parallel being almost 
at the pole, and the parallels being expanded slightly to form complete concentric 
circles. 

modulation. Variation of some characteristic of a wave, called the carrier wave, in 
accordance with instantaneous values of another wave, called the modulating wave. 

most probable position. That position of a craft judged to be most accurate when 
the exact position is not known. 

Mumetal. The trade name for an alloy of nickel and iron used for temporary 
magnets. 

nadir. That point on the celestial sphere vertically below the observer, or 180° 
from the zenith. 

name. The label of a numerical value, particularly the N (north) or S (south) 
label of latitude and declination. 

natural scale. The ratio between the linear dimensions of a chart, drawing, etc., 
and the actual dimensions represented, expressed as a proportion. 

nautical almanac. A periodical publication of astronomical data designed pri- 
marily for marine navigation. 

nautical astronomy. Navigational astronomy. 

nautical chart. A chart intended primarily for marine navigation. 

nautical mile. A unit of distance equal to 1,852 meters (6,076.10333 ... U.S. 
feet). This is equal approximately to the length of 1’ of latitude. 

nautical twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb of the 
sun is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 12° below 
the celestial horizon. 

naveam. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in Eastern Atlantic or 
Mediterranean waters. 

navigable semicircle. That half of a cyclonic storm area to the left of the storm 
track in the northern hemisphere, and to the right of the storm track in the southern 
hemisphere. In this semicircle the winds are weaker and tend to blow a vessel away 
from the path of the storm. 

navigation. The process of directing the movement of a craft from one point to 
another. 

navigational aid. An instrument, device, chart, method, etc., intended to assist 
in the navigation of a craft. 

navigational astronomy. That part of astronomy of direct use to a navigator, 
comprising principally celestial coordinates, time, and the apparent motions of celestial 
bodies. 

navigational planets. The four planets commonly observed in celestial navigation ; 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

navigational triangle. The spherical triangle solved in computing altitude and 
azimuth and great-circle sailing problems. 

neap tides. The tides occurring near the times of first and last quarter of the 
moon, when the range of tide tends to decrease. 

Ney’s projection. Modified Lambert conformal projection. 

night effect. A radio bearing error occurring chiefly at night. 
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nightmark. An object of distinctive characteristics serving as an aid to navigation 
during darkness. 

night order book. A notebook in which the commanding officer of a vessel writes, 
as a guide to deck watch officers, various memoranda and orders relating to the naviga- 
tion of the vessel during the night. 

nimbostratus. A dark, low, shapeless cloud layer (mean upper level below 6,500 
ft.) usually nearly uniform; the typical rain cloud. 

nimbus. A characteristic rain cloud. 

noise. Random interference which appears as extraneous signals in radio receivers 
or on the scope of electronic instruments. 

noon constant. A predetermined value added to a meridian or ex-meridian sextant 
altitude to determine the latitude. 

noon sight. Measurement of the altitude of the sun at local apparent noon, or 
the altitude so measured. 

northing. The distance a craft makes good to the north. 

north-upward plan position indicator. A plan position indicator with north at the 
top of the indicator regardless of heading. 

null. Minimum or zero signal. 

nun buoy. A buoy the above water part of which is in the shape of a cone or a 
truncated cone. 

nutation. Irregularities in the precessional motion of the equinoxes. 

oblique Mercator projection. A conformal cylindrical map projection in which 
points on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived as devel- 
oped by Mercator principles on a cylinder tangent along an oblique great circle. 

observed altitude. Corrected sextant altitude. 

observed latitude. Latitude determined by means of an observation. 

observed longitude. Longitude determined by means of an observation. 

occluded front. The front formed when a cold front overtakes a warm front. 

occulting light. A light totally eclipsed at intervals, the duration of light being 
equal to or greater than that of darkness. 

oceanography. The application of the sciences to the phenomena of the oceans. 

ocean station vessel. A ship which remains close to an assigned position at sea 
to take weather observations, assist aircraft, etc. 

oersted. The centimeter-gram-second electromagnetic unit of magnetic intensity. 

offshore. Away from the shore. 

off soundings. In an area where the depth of water cannot be measured by an 
ordinary sounding lead, generally considered to be beyond the 100-fathom line. 

omnidirectional. In all directions. 

on soundings. In an area where the depth of water can be measured by an 
ordinary sounding lead, generally considered to be within the 100-fathom line. 

on the beam. Bearing approximately 090° relative (‘on the starboard beam”’) or 
270° relative (“on the port beam’’). 

on the bow. Bearing approximately 045° relative (“on the starboard bow’’) or 
315° relative (‘‘on the port bow’’). 

on the quarter. Bearing approximately 135° relative (‘‘on the starboard quarter’) 
or 225° relative (‘on the port quarter’). 

opposition. The situation of two celestial bodies having either celestial longitudes 
or sidereal hour angles differing by 180°. 

ordinate. The vertical coordinate of a set of rectangular coordinates. 

orthographic projection. A perspective azimuthal projection in which the project- 
ing lines, emanating from a point at infinity, are perpendicular to a tangent plane. 
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orthomorphic projection. A projection in which very small shapes are correctly 
represented. 

overfalls. Short, breaking waves occurring when a current passes over a shoal or 
other submarine obstruction or meets a contrary current or wind. 

pack. A large field of floating pieces of sea ice which have drifted together. 

parallactic angle. That angle of the navigational triangle at the celestial body. 

parallax. The difference in the apparent direction or position of an object when 
viewed from different points. 

parallax in altitude. Geocentric parallax of a celestial body at any given altitude. 

parallel. A circle on the surface of the earth, or a similar body, parallel to the 
plane of the equator and connecting all points of equal latitude, or a closed curve 
resembling or approximating such a circle. 

parallel of altitude. A circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the horizon, con- 
necting all points of equal altitude. 

parallel of declination. A circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the celestial 
equator. 

parallel of latitude. 1. Parallel. 2. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to 
the ecliptic, and connecting points of equal celestial latitude. 

parallel ruiers. An instrument for transferring a line parallel to itself. 

parallel sailing. A method of converting departure into difference of longitude, 
or vice versa, when the true course is 090° or 270°. 

patent log. Any mechanical log, particularly a taffrail log. 

P-band. A radio-frequency band of 225 to 390 megacycles. 

pelorus. A dumb compass, or a compass card without a directive element, 
suitably mounted to provide means for measuring bearings. 

per gyro compass. Relating to the gyro compass. 

perigean tides. Tides of increased range occurring when the moon is near perigee. 

perigee. That orbital point nearest the earth when the earth is the center of 
attraction (as in the case of the moon). 

perihelion. That orbital point nearest the sun when the sun is the center of 
attraction (as in the case of a planet). 

Permalloy. The trade name for an alloy of nickel and iron, which is easily 
magnetized and demagnetized. 

permanent magnetism. Magnetism which is retained for long periods without 
appreciable reduction, unless the magnet is subjected to a demagnetizing force. 

personal error. A systematic error in observations due to the characteristics of 
the observer. 

perspective projection. The representation of a figure on a surface by means of 
projecting lines emanating from a single point. 

per standard compass. Relating to the standard magnetic compass. 

per steering compass. Relating to the magnetic steering compass. 

phase correction. That correction to sextant altitude due to offset of the apparent 
center of a body because of its phase. 

photogrammetry. The art or science of surveying by photography. 

pilot chart. A chart giving information on ocean currents, weather, and other 
items of interest to a navigator. 

piloting. Navigation involving frequent or continuous determination of position 
or a line of position relative to geographical points, to a high order of accuracy. 

pilot station. The place where the services of a pilot may be obtained. 

pilot waters. 1. Areas in which the services of a pilot are desirable. 2. Waters 
in which navigation is by piloting. 
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Pitot tube. A tube with an open end pointed toward a moving stream of fluid. 
It is usually associated with a coaxial or nearly parallel tube having holes in its side to 
permit measurement of static pressure. 

plane sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, dis- 
tance, difference of latitude, and departure, in which the earth or a small part of it is 
considered a plane. 

plan position indicator. A radar scope which provides a maplike presentation 
of the surrounding area. 

plot. A drawing consisting of lines and points graphically representing certain 
conditions, as the progress of a craft. 

plotter. An instrument for plotting lines and measuring angles on a chart or plot- 
ting sheet. 

plotting chart. A chart designed primarily for plotting dead reckoning, lines of 
position from celestial observations, or radio aids, etc. 

plotting sheet. A blank chart showing only the graticule and one or more compass 
roses, so that the plotting sheet can be used for any longitude. 

point of arrival. The position a craft is assumed to have reached or will reach after 
following specified courses for specified distances from a specified point. 

point of departure. The point from which the initial course to reach the destina- 
tion begins. 

point of destination. The point at which the final course from the point of de- 
parture ends, exclusive of the courses needed to reach a berth. 

polar distance. Angular distance from a celestial pole, usually the elevated 
pole. 

Polaris correction. A correction to be applied to the observed altitude of Polaris 
to obtain the latitude. 

polarization error. That radio bearing error due to horizontally-polarized com- 
ponents of the electric field under certain transmission conditions. 

polar navigation. Navigation in polar regions. 

polar projection. A map projection centered on a pole. 

pole. 1. Either of the two points of intersection of the surface of the earth or 
similar body and its axis. 2. A magnetic pole. 

_ polyconic projection. A conic map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a series of tangent cones, 
which are then spread out to form a plane. 

position. A point defined by stated or implied coordinates, particularly one on 
the surface of the earth. 

position angle. Parallactic angle. 

post meridian. After noon. 

precession. Change in the direction of the axis of rotation of a spinning body, 
as @ gyroscope, when acted upon by a torque. 

precession of the equinoxes. The conical motion of the earth’s axis about the 
vertical to the plane of the ecliptic, caused by the attractive force of the sun, moon, 
and other planets on the equatorial protuberance of the earth. It produces a slow 
change in declination and sidereal hour angle of stars. 

precomputed altitude. The altitude of a celestial body computed before observa- 
tion, and with the sextant altitude corrections applied with reversed sign. 

pressure ice. Sea ice having any readily observed roughness of the surface. 

primary radar. Radar using only reflection for indication of targets. 

primary tide station. A place at which continuous tide observations are made over 
a number of years to obtain basic tidal data for the locality. 
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prime meridian. The meridian of longitude 0°, used as the origin for the measure- 
ment of longitude. 

prime vertical. Prime vertical circle. 

prime vertical circle. That vertical circle through the east and west points of the 
horizon. 

principal vertical circle. That vertical circle through the north and south points 
of the horizon, coinciding with the celestial meridian. 

prismatic error. That error due to lack of parallelism of the two faces of an 
optical element, such as a mirror or a shade glass. ° 

profile. A graph showing elevation or distribution of some property along a line; 
as the graphic record made by a recording echo sounder while a vessel is underway. 

proper motion. That component of the space motion of a celestial body per- 
pendicular to the line of sight, resulting in the change of a star’s apparent position 
relative to other stars. 

proportional parts. Numbers in the same proportion as a set of given numbers, 
used as an aid to interpolation. 

protractor. An instrument for measuring angles on a surface; an angular scale. 

psychrometer. An instrument consisting of suitably mounted dry-bulb and 
wet-bulb thermometers for determining relative humidity and dew point. 

pulse. A very short burst of electromagnetic energy. 

pulse duration. The time interval during which the amplitude of a pulse is at or 
greater than a specified fraction of the maximum value. 

pulse interval. The time interval between corresponding parts of successive 
pulses in a sequence characterized by uniform spacing. 

pulse length. Pulse duration. 

pulse modulation. The process of forming very short bursts of a carrier wave, 
separated by relatively long periods during which no carrier wave is transmitted. 

pulse recurrence rate. Pulse repetition rate. 

pulse repetition rate. The rate at which recurrent pulses are transmitted, usually 
expressed in pulses per second. 

pulse separation. The time interval between the trailing edge of one pulse and 
the leading edge of the next pulse. 

pulse train. A group of related pulses, constituting a series. 

pulse width. Pulse duration. 

pumping. Unsteadiness in the height of the mercury column of a barometer. 

Q-band. A radio-frequency band of 36,000 to 46,000 megacycles. 

quadrant. An instrument similar to a sextant but having a range of 180°. Usually 
called a ‘“‘sextant.’’ 

quadrantal correctors. Masses of soft iron placed near a magnetic compass to 
correct for quadrantal deviation. 

quadrantal deviation. Deviation which changes its sign (E or W) approximately 
each 90° change of heading. 

quadrantal error. An error which changes sign (plus or minus) each 90°. 

quadrantal spheres. Spherical quadrantal correctors. 

quick flashing light. A light showing short flashes at the rate of not less than 
60 per minute. 

quintant. An instrument similar to a sextant but having a range of 144°. Usually 
called a “sextant.” 

race. A rapid current or a constricted channel in which such a current flows. 

racon. A nondirectional radar beacon which returns a coded signal when triggered 
by a radar signal. 
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radar. A system of determining distance of an object by measuring the time 
interval between transmission of a pulse signal and reception of a signal returned as 
an echo or by a transmitter triggered by the outgoing signal. The bearing of the 
object can be determined by noting the orientation of the directional antenna. 

radar beacon. A radiobeacon transmitting a characteristic signal on radar fre- 
quency, permitting a craft to determine the bearing and with some types the distance 
of the beacon. 

radar bearing. A bearing obtained by radar. 

radar conspicuous object. An object which returns a strong radar echo. 

radar horizon. The radio horizon of a radar antenna. 

radar reflector. A device capable of or intended for reflecting radar signals. 

radar shadow. A condition in which radar signals do not reach a region because 
of an intervening obstruction. 

radar target. An object which reflects a sufficient amount of a radar signal to 
produce an echo signal on the radar screen. 

radian. The angle subtended at the center of a circle by an arc equal in length 
to a radius of the circle. It is equal to 180°--x, or approximately 57°17'44°8. 

radiant energy. Energy transmitted by radiation, as sound, heat, light, etc. 

radiation. The emission, transmission, and absorption of radiant energy by 
emanation through space. 

radio. Communication by electromagnetic waves, without a connecting wire. 

radio acoustic ranging. Determining distance by a combination of radio and 
sound, the radio being used to indicate the instant of transmission or reception of the 
sound, and distance being determined by the time of transit of sound, usually in water. 

radio aid to navigation. An aid to navigation transmitting information by radio 
waves. 

radio astronomy. The science which deals with radio and thermal radiation from 
extraterrestrial sources. 

radiobeacon. A radio transmitter emitting a characteristic signal to permit a 
craft with suitable equipment to determine its direction, distance, or position relative 
to the beacon. 

radio bearing. The bearing of a radio transmitter from a receiver, as determined 
by a radio direction finder. 

radio compass. Obsolete expression for radio direction finder. 

radio direction finder. Radio receiving equipment which determines the direction 
of arrival of a signal by measuring the orientation of the wave front, using a loop 
antenna. 

radio direction finder station. A radio station provided with equipment for obtain- 
ing radio bearings, particularly such a station on the shore. 

radio frequency. Any frequency at which electromagnetic radiation of energy 
is useful for communication. 

radio horizon. The line at which direct rays from a transmitting antenna become 
tangent to the earth’s surface. 

radio navigation. Navigation by means of radio. 

radio range. A radio station providing course guidance, or the courses so provided. 

radiosonde. An instrument carried aloft by a free, unmanned balloon and equipped 
with elements for determining temperature, pressure, and relative humidity and 
automatically transmitting the measurements by radio. 

radio time signal. A time signal sent by radio. 

radio waves. Waves produced by oscillation of an electric charge at a frequency 
useful for radio communication. 
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radius of visibility. The radius of a circle limiting the area in which an objective 
can be seen under specified conditions. 

radome. A radio-transparent housing for a radar antenna assembly. 

ramark. A radar beacon which continuously transmits a signal appearing as a 
radial line on the PPI, the line indicating the direction of the beacon. 

random error. A chance error, unpredictable in magnitude or sign. 

range. 1. Two or more objects in line. 2. Distance in a single direction or along 
a great circle. 3. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be seen, or a 
radio signal can be used. 4. A radio station providing course guidance, or the courses 
so provided. 5. A predetermined line along which a craft moves while certain data are 
recorded, or the station at which this takes place. 

range finder. An optical instrument for measuring the distance to an object. 

range lights. Two or more lights in the same horizontal direction, particularly 
those lights so placed as navigational aids to mark any line of importance to vessels, 
as a channel. 

range of tide. The difference in height between consecutive high and low tides 
at a place. 

range of visibility. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be 
seen. 

Rankine temperature. Temperature based upon a scale starting at absolute 
zero (—459°69 F) and using Fahrenheit degrees. 

rational horizon. Celestial horizon. 

ratio of ranges. The ratio of the ranges of tide at two places. 

ratio of rise. The ratio of the height of tide at two places. 

Réaumur temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under standard 
atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 0° and boils at 80° above zero. 

rectangular projection. A cylindrical map projection with uniform spacing of 
the parallels. 

rectified altitude. Sextant altitude corrected for inaccuracies in the reading 
(instrument, index, and personal errors, as applicable) and inaccuracies in the reference 
level (principally dip or Coriolis), but not for other errors. This is the altitude a 
celestial body appears to be above the celestial horizon, the value measured at an ob- 
servatory, and for this reason is called “apparent altitude’’ by astronomers. 

red azimuth tables. H.O. Pub. No. 71, Azimuths of the Sun. 

red magnetism. The magnetism of the north-seeking end of a freely suspended 
magnet. | 
red sector. A sector of the circle of visibility of a navigational light in which a 
red light is exhibited. 

reduction. The process of substituting for an observed value one derived there- 
from. 

reduction to the meridian. The process of applying a correction to an altitude 
observed when a celestial body is near the celestial meridian, to find the equivalent 
meridian altitude. 

reference station. A place for which independent daily predictions are given in 
the tide or tidal current tables, from which corresponding predictions are obtained 
for other stations by means of differences or factors. | 

refraction. The change in direction of motion of a ray of radiant energy as it 
passes obliquely from one medium into another in which the speed of propagation is 
different. 

relative azimuth. Azimuth relative to heading. 

relative bearing. Bearing relative to heading or to the craft. 
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relative humidity. The percentage of saturation of the air. 

relative movement. Motion of one object or body relative to another. 

relief. Inequalities in the elevations of the terrain, or their representation on a 
chart. 

remote-indicating compass. A compass equipped with one or more indicators 
to repeat at a distance the readings of the master compass. 

repeater. A device for repeating at a distance the indications of an instrument 
or device. 

residual deviation. Deviation of a magnetic compass after adjustment or com- 
pensation. 

resolution. The separation, by a radar or optical system, of parts of an object 
or of two or more objects close together, or the degree of ability to make such a separa- 
tion. 

retired line of position. <A line of position which has been moved backward to 
correspond with a time previous to that for which the line was established. 

retrace. The path of the visible dot from the end of one sweep to the start of the 
next sweep across the face of a cathode ray tube. 

retrograde motion. The apparent motion of a planet westward among the stars. 

rhumb bearing. The direction of a rhumb line through two terrestrial points. 

rhumb course. The direction of the rhumb line from the point of departure to 
the destination. 

rhumb line. A line on the surface of the earth making the same oblique angle with 
all meridians. 

rhumb line distance. Distance along a rhumb line. 

right ascension. Angular distance east of the vernal equinox; the arc of the 
celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the hour circle of the vernal 
equinox and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured eastward from 
the hour circle of the vernal equinox through 24°. 

rise of tide. Vertical distance from the chart datum to a high water datum, 
such as mean high water. 

rocking the sextant. Swinging the arc. 

rotary current. A tidal current which changes direction progressively through 
360° during a tidal-day cycle, without coming to slack water. 

round of sights. <A group of sights made over a short period of time. 

running fix. A position determined by crossing lines of position with an appreciable 
time difference between them and advanced or retired to a common time. 

sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, distance, 
difference of latitude, difference of longitude, and departure. 

sailing chart. A small-scale nautical chart for offshore navigation. 

sailing directions. A descriptive book for the use of mariners, containing detailed 
information of coastal waters, harbor facilities, etc., of an area, particularly along 
coasts other than those of the United States. 

St.-Hilaire method. The establishing of a line of position from the observation 
of the altitude of a celestial body by the use of an altitude difference and azimuth. 

same name. A name (such as north or south) the same as that of something else. 
Usually used in connection with declination and latitude. 

S-band. A radio-frequency band of 1,550 to 5,200 megacycles. 

scalar. A quantity having magnitude only. 

scale. 1. A series of marks or graduations at definite intervals. 2. The ratio 
between the linear dimensions of a chart, map, drawing, etc., and the actual dimensions 
represented. 
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scope. The face of a cathode ray tube. 

sea-air temperature difference correction. That sextant altitude correction 
resulting from abnormal refraction occurring when there is a difference in the tempera- 
ture of the water and air at the surface. 

sea anchor. An object towed by a vessel to keep it end-on to a heavy sea or surf 
or to reduce the drift. 

sea buoy. The outermost buoy marking the entrance to a channel or harbor. 

seaice. Ice formed by the freezing of sea water. 

sea level. The height of the surface of the sea. 

seamark. A conspicuous object in the water, serving as an indicator for guidance 
or warning of a craft. 

sea mile. Nautical mile. 

seamount. An elevation of relatively small horizontal extent rising from the 
bottom of the sea. 

sea return. Radar echoes reflected from the sea. 

sea room. Space in which to maneuver without grounding or colliding. 

sea tilt correction. That altitude correction due to tilting of the surface of the sea. 

seaway. A moderately rough sea. 

secondary radar. Radar using automatic retransmission when triggered by a 
radar signal. 

secondary tide station. A place at which tide observations are made over a short 
period to obtain data for a specific purpose. 

sector. Part of a circle bounded by two radii and an arc. 

sectored light. A light having sectors of different colors or the same color in 
specific sectors separated by dark sectors. 

secular. Of or pertaining to a long period of time. 

seismic sea wave. Qne of a series of ocean waves propagated outward from the 
epicenter of a submarine earthquake. 

semicircular deviation. Deviation which changes sign (E or W) approximately 
each 180° change of heading. | 

semidiurnal. Having a period of, occurring in, or related to approximately 
half a day. 

semidiurnal current. Tidal current having two flood currents and two ebb cur- 
rents each tidal day. . 

semidiurnal tide. Tide having two high tides and two low tides each tidal day. 

sense. The general direction from which a radio signal arrives. 

sense antenna. An antenna used to resolve a 180° ambiguity in a directional 
antenna. 

sensible horizon. That circle of the celestial sphere formed by the intersection 
of the celestial sphere and a plane through the eye of the observer and perpendicular to 
the zenith-nadir line. 

set. The direction toward which a current flows. 

seven-eighths rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance 
to an object broad on the beam equals % of the distance traveled while the relative 
bearing (right or left) changes from 30° to 60° or from 120° to 150°. 

seven-tenths rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance 
to an object broad on the beam equals %o of the distance traveled while the relative 
bearing (right or left) changes from 22°5 to 45° or from 135° to 157°5. 

seven-thirds rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance to 
an object broad on the beam equals % of the distance traveled while the relative bearing 
(right or left) changes from 22°5 to 26°5, 67°5 to 90°, 90° to 112°5, or 153°5 to 157°5. 
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sextant. A double-reflecting instrument for measuring angles, primarily altitudes 
of celestial bodies. Originally, the term was applied only to such instruments having 
an arc of 60°, but the term is now generally applied to all such instruments regardless 
of the length of arc. 

sextant adjustment. The process of checking the accuracy of a sextant and re- 
moving or reducing its error. 

sextant altitude. Altitude as indicated by sextant, before corrections are applied. 

sextant altitude correction. Any of several corrections applied to a sextant 
altitude in the process of converting it to observed altitude. 

sextant error. The error in the reading of a sextant, due either to lack of proper 
adjustment or imperfection of manufacture. 

shade. Shade glass. 

shade error. That error of an optical instrument due to refraction in the shade 
glasses. 

shade glass. A darkened transparency that can be moved into the line of sight 
of an optical instrument, such as a sextant, to reduce the intensity of light reaching 
the eye. 

shielding factor. The ratio of the strength of the magnetic field at a compass to 
the strength if there were no disturbing material nearby. 

ship heading marker. A mark indicating the position or direction of the ship’s 
head. 

ship’s head. Heading of a vessel. 

shoran. A precision electronic position fixing system using & pulse transmitter 
and receiver and two transponder beacons at fixed points. 

short-distance navigation. 1. Navigation employing aids usable at short ranges 
only. 2. Navigation on a short trip. 

short-long flashing light. A light showing a short flash of about 0.4 second, and a 
long flash of four times that duration, this combination recurring about six to eight 
times per minute. , 

short-range navigation. Short-distance navigation, definition 1. 

side error. That error in the reading of a marine sextant due to nonperpendicular- 
ity of the horizon glass to the frame. 

sidereal. Of or pertaining to the stars. 

sidereal day. The duration of one rotation of the earth on its axis, with respect 
to the vernal equinox. 

sidereal hour angle. Angular distance west of the vernal equinox; the arc of the 
celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the hour circle of the vernal 
equinox and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured westward from 
the hour circle of the vernal equinox through 360°. 

sidereal time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the vernal 
equinox. 

sight. Observation of the altitude, and sometimes also the azimuth, of a celestial 
body for a line of position; or the data obtained by such an observation. 

sight reduction. The process of deriving from a sight the information needed for 
establishing a line of position. 

sight reduction tables. Tables for performing sight reduction, particularly those 
for determining computed altitude. 

signal-to-noise ratio. The ratio of the amplitude of a desired radio signal at any 
point to the amplitude of noise at the same point. 

signature. The graphic record of the magnetic properties of a vessel traced as 
the vessel passes over a recording instrument. 
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skip distance. The least distance from a transmitting antenna at which a sky 
wave can normally be received. 

skip zone. The area between the outer limit of reception of ground waves and 
the inner limit of reception of sky waves, where no signal is received. 

sky compass. An instrument for determining azimuth of the sun by utilizing the 
polarization of sunlight in the sky. 

sky wave. An indirect radio wave which travels from the transmitting antenna 
into the sky, where the ionosphere bends it back toward the earth. 

sky-wave correction. A correction to be applied to the reading of the indicator 
of an electronic instrument when sky waves are used, to obtain the equivalent ground- 
wave reading. 

slack water. The condition when the speed of a tidal current is zero. 

slave station. A transmitting station the emissions of which are controlled by a 
master station. 

small circle. The intersection of a sphere and a plane which does not pass 
through its center. 

small scale. A scale involving a relatively large reduction in size. 

smog. A mixture of smoke and fog. 

sofar. A navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position are deter- 
mined by measuring, at shore listening stations, the difference in the time of recep- 
tion of sound signals produced in a sound channel in the sea, under the vessel. 

soft iron. Iron or steel which is easily magnetized by induction, but loses its 
magnetism when the magnetic field is removed. 

solar day. The duration of one rotation of the earth on its axis, with respect to 
the sun. 

solar tide. That part of the tide due solely to the tide-producing force of the sun. 

solar time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the sun. 

solstice. One of the two points of the ecliptic farthest from the celestial equator, 
or the instant the sun occupies one of these points, when its declination is maximum. 

solstitial tides. Tides occurring near the times of the solstices, when the tropic 
range is especially large. 

sonar. A system of determining distance of an underwater object by measuring 
the interval of time between transmission of an underwater sonic or ultrasonic signal 
and return of its echo. 

sonic depth finder. An echo sounder operating in the audible range of signals. 

sonic navigation. Navigation by means of sound waves whether or not they are 
within the audible range. 

sonne. A German forerunner of the British consol. 

sonobuoy. A buoy with equipment for automatically transmitting a radio signal 
when triggered by an underwater sound signal. 

sound buoy. A buoy equipped with a characteristic sound signal. 

sounding. Measured or charted depth of water, or the measurement of such 
depth. 

sounding lead (léd). <A lead used for determining depth of water. 

sounding line. The line attached to a sounding lead. 

sounding machine. An instrument for measuring depth of water by lowering a 
recording device. 

sounding wire. The wire attached to the recording device of a sounding machine. 

sound wave. An audible disturbance in any material medium or, by extension, 
a similar disturbance outside the audible range. 

southing. The distance a craft makes good to the south. 
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space motion. Motion of a celestial body through space. 

spar buoy. <A buoy made of a tapered log or of metal similarly shaped. 

specific pulse repetition rate. The pulse repetition rate of a pair of transmitting 
stations using a group of rates differing only slightly from each other. 

speed error. That error introduced in a gyro compass by the north-south com- 
ponent of the craft’s motion. 

speed line. A line of position approximately perpendicular to the course. 

speed of advance. The speed expected to be made good over the ground. 

speed over the ground. The speed actually made good over the ground. 

spherical sailing. Any of the sailings that takes into account the spherical or 
spheroidal shape of the earth. 

spherical triangle. A closed figure having arcs of three great circles as sides. 

spheroid. An ellipsoid. 

spillover. The receiving of a radio signal of a frequency differing from that to 
which the receiver is tuned. 

splitting. The dividing of a sky-wave signal into two or more peaks. 

spring range. The mean semidiurnal range of tide when spring tides are occurring. 

spring tides. The tides occurring near the times of full moon and new moon, 
when the range of tide tends to increase. 

SS loran. Sky-wave synchronized loran. 

stadimeter. An instrument for determining the distance to an object of known 
height by measuring the angle subtended at the observer by the object. 

stand. The condition at high tide or low tide when there is no change in the 
height of the water. 

standard compass. A compass designated as the standard for a vessel. 

standard parallel. A parallel on a map projection, along which the scale is as 
stated. 

standard time. A variation of zone time used on or near land, with somewhat 
irregular but defined zone limits. 

star finder. A device to facilitate the recognition of stars. 

star globe. A globe representing the celestial sphere, on which the apparent posi- 
tions of the stars are indicated. 

static. Radio noise caused by natural electrical discharges in the atmosphere. 

station buoy. A buoy used to mark the approximate station of an important buoy 
or a lightship. 

station error. The difference between the direction of gravity and the perpen- 
dicular (normal) to the reference spheroid representing the earth. 

station pointer. Three-arm protractor. 

statute mile. A unit of distance equal to 5,280 feet in the United States. 

steam fog. Frost smoke. 

steering compass. A compass by which a craft is steered. 

steering repeater. A compass repeater by which a craft is steered. 

stereographic projection. A perspective, conformal, azimuthal map projection 
in which points on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived 
as projected by radial lines from any point on the surface to a plane tangent to that 
point opposite the point of projection. 

storm tide. Increased water level due to a storm. 

storm wave. A high tide caused by wind. 

stranding. A serious grounding. 

stratocumulus. Low clouds (mean upper level below 6,500 ft.) composed of a 
layer or patches of globular masses or rolls. 
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stratus. <A low cloud (mean upper level below 6,500 ft.) in a uniform layer, re- 
sembling fog but not resting on the surface. 

stream current. A relatively narrow, deep, fast-moving ocean current. 

strength of current. The phase of a tidal current at which the speed is @ maxi- 
mum, or the speed at this time. 

submarine bell. A bell whose signal is transmitted through the water. 

submarine navigation. 1. Navigation of a submarine, whether or not sub- 
merged. 2. Underwater navigation. 

submarine oscillator. A large, electrically-operated diaphragm horn which pro- 
duces a powerful sound for transmission through water. 

submarine sound signal. A sound signal transmitted through water. 

subordinate station. A place for which tide or tidal current predictions are deter- 
mined by applying a correction to the predictions of a reference station. | 

summer solstice. That point on the ecliptic occupied by the sun at maximum 
northerly declination, or the instant the sun occupies this position, about June 21. 

Sumner line. A celestial line of position, particularly one established by the 
Sumner method. 

Sumner method. The establishing of a celestial line of position by computing 
two points on the line and connecting these with a straight line. 

super high frequency. Radio frequency of 3,000 to 30,000 megacycles per second. 

supplement. An angle equal to 180° minus the given angle. 

surface navigation. Navigation of a vessel on the surface of the earth. 

surveying sextant. A sextant intended primarily for use in hydrographic surveying. 

sweep. The motion of the visible dot across the face of a cathode ray tube, as a 
result of deflections of the electron beam. 

sweeping. The process of towing a submerged line or object to locate any sub- 
merged dangers or determine the least depth of an area; or the process of clearing an 
area of such dangers. 

swell. <A relatively long wind wave, or series of waves, that have traveled a 
considerable distance from the generating area. 

swell direction. The direction from which swell is moving. 

swinging ship. Placing a vessel on various headings to determine deviation. 

swinging the arc. The process of rotating a sextant during observation, to deter- 
mine the foot of the vertical circle through the body being observed. 

swirl error. The additional error in the reading of a magnetic compass during & 
turn, due to friction in the compass liquid. 

synoptic chart. A chart showing the distribution of meteorological conditions 
over an area at a given time. Popularly called a ‘weather map.”’ 

systematic error. An error due to some law by which it might be predicted. 

tabulated altitude. Altitude taken directly from a table, before interpolation. 

taffrail log. <A log consisting essentially of a rotor towed through the water by a 
line attached to a distance-registering device secured at the taffrail. 

tangent screw. A screw providing tangential movement along an arc, as that of 
& marine sextant. 

telegraph buoy. A buoy used to mark the position of a submarine telegraph cable. 

telemeter. The equipment for measuring any quantity, transmitting the results 
electrically to a distant point, and there recording the values measured. 

temperature error. That instrument error due to nonstandard temperature. 

terrestrial refraction. Atmospheric refraction of a ray of radiant energy from a 
point on or near the surface of the earth. 
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terrestrial triangle. A triangle on the surface of the earth, especially the naviga- 
tional triangle. 

theodolite. An optical surveying instrument for accurately measuring horizontal 
and vertical angles. 

thermometer. An instrument for measuring temperature. 

three-arm protractor. An instrument consisting of a circle graduated in degrees, 
to which is attached one fixed arm and two movable arms which can be clamped at 
any angle to the fixed arm, within the limits of the instrument. 

tidal current. Current due to tidal action. 

tidal current tables. Tables listing predictions of the times and speeds of tidal 
currents at various places, and other pertinent information. 

tidal datum. A level of the sea, defined by some phase of the tide, from which 
water depths and heights of tide are reckoned. 

tidal day. The period of the daily cycle of the tides, averaging about 24°50” in 
length. 

tidal difference. The difference between the time or height of tides at a subordi- 
nate station and its reference station. 

tidal wave. The ridge of water raised by tidal action, resulting in tides at various 
places. The expression is popularly but incorrectly used to refer to a tsunami or storm 
wave which overflows the land. 

tide. The periodic rise and fall of the water surfaces of the earth due principally 
to the gravitational attraction of the moon and sun. 

tide correction. That altitude correction due to tilting of the surface of the sea, 
as by a tide wave. 

tide gage. An instrument for measuring the height of tide. 

tide rips. Small waves formed by the meeting of opposing tidal currents or by a 
tidal current crossing an irregular bottom. 

tide station. A place at which tide observations are made. 

tide tables. Tables listing predictions of the times and heights of tides. 

tide wave. The ridge of water raised by tidal action. 

tilt error. That error introduced in the reading of an instrument due to tilt. 

time. 1. The hour of the day reckoned by the position of a celestial reference 
point relative to a reference celestial meridian. 2. An elapsed interval. 

time and altitude azimuth. An azimuth determined when meridian angle, decli- 
nation, and altitude are known. 

time azimuth. An azimuth determined when meridian angle, polar distance (or 
declination), and latitude are known. 

time base. The sweep of a cathode ray tube, used for measuring time intervals. 

time diagram. A diagram in which the celestial equator appears as a circle, and 
celestial meridians and hour circles appear as radial lines. 

time meridian. Any meridian used as a reference for reckoning time, particularly 
zone time. 

time sight. An observation of the altitude of a celestial body, made for the 
purpose of determining longitude, or the method of reducing such an observation. 

time signal. A signal marking a specified time. 

time tick. A time signal consisting of one or more short audible sounds. 

time zone. An area in all parts of which the same time is kept. 
_ topmark. A characteristic shape secured at the top of a buoy or beacon to aid 
in its identification. 

trace. The line appearing on the face of a cathode ray tube when the visible dot 
repeatedly sweeps across the face of the tube. 
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track. The horizontal component of the path followed or expected to be followed 
by a vessel or a storm center. 

track chart. A chart showing recommended, required, or established tracks, 
and usually indicating turning points, courses, and distances. 

tracking. The process of following the movements of an object. 

transfer. The distance a vessel moves perpendicular to its initial direction of 
motion in making a turn. 

transit. 1. Meridian transit. 2. A theodolite that can he reversed in its supports 
without being lifted from them. 

transponder. A combined receiver and transmitter which transmits signals 
automatically when triggered by an incoming signal. 

transverse Mercator projection. A map projection similar to a Mercator projection 
but with the cylinder rotated through 90°, so that it is tangent along a meridian. 

traverse. A series of directions and distances, as the courses and speeds of a 
vessel zigzagging. 

traverse sailing. A method of determining the equivalent course and distance 
made good by a vessel following a track consisting of a series of rhumb lines. 

traverse table. A table giving relative values of various parts of plane right 
triangles, for use in solving such triangles. 

tropical cyclone. A violent cyclone originating in the tropics. 

tropicrange. The difference in height between tropic higher high water and tropic 
lower low water. 

tropic tides. The tides that occur when the moon is near its maximum declina- 
tion, when the diurnal range tends to increase. 

true amplitude. Amplitude relative to true east or west. 

true azimuth. Azimuth relative to true north. 

true bearing. Bearing relative to true north. 

true course. Course relative to true north. 

true heading. Heading relative to true north. 

true north. The direction of the north geographical pole. 

true wind. Wind relative to a fixed point on the earth. 

tsunami. An ocean wave produced by a submarine earthquake, landslide, or 
volcanic action. Popularly called a “tidal wave” when it overflows the land. 

turning buoy. A buoy marking a turn, as in a channel. 

twilight. The periods of incomplete darkness following sunset or preceding 
sunrise. 

twilight compass. A compass for indicating direction during twilight, particularly 
a sky compass. 

ultra high frequency. Radio frequency of 300 to 3,000 megacycles per second. 

ultrasonic depth finder. An echo sounder operating at a frequency above the 
audible range. 

ultraviolet. Having a frequency immediately beyond the violet end of the 
visible spectrum. 

uncorrecting. The process of converting true- to magnetic-, compass-, or gyro 
direction, or magnetic- to compass direction. 

undercurrent. A current below the surface. 

underwater navigation. Navigation of a submerged vessel. 

unfavorable current. A current which decreases the speed of a vessel over the 
ground. 

unfavorable wind. A wind which delays the progress of a craft in a desired 
direction. 
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unidirectional. In one direction only. 

universal plotting sheet. A plotting sheet that can be used at various latitudes 
and any longitude. 

universal time. Greenwich mean time. 

upper air sounding. Determination of the characteristics of the upper air. 

upper branch. That half of a meridian or celestial meridian from pole to pole 
which passes through a place or its zenith. 

upper limb. That half of the limb (of a celestial body) having the greatest 
altitude. 

upper transit. Transit across the upper branch of the celestial meridian. 

variation. The angle between the magnetic and geographical meridians. 

V-band. A radio-frequency band of 46,000 to 56,000 megacycles. 

vector. <A straight line representing both direction and magnitude. 

vector diagram. A diagram of more than one vector drawn to the same scale and 
reference direction, and in correct position relative to each other. 

vector quantity. A quantity having both magnitude and direction. 

veer. Of the wind, (a) to change direction clockwise in the northern hemisphere 
and counterclockwise in the southern hemisphere, or (b) to shift aft. 

velocity. Rate of motion in a given direction. 

velocity ratio. The ratio of the speed of tidal currents at a subordinate station 
and its reference station. 

vernal equinox. That point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator, 
occupied by the sun as it changes from south to north declination, on or about March 21, 
or the instant this occurs. 

vernier. A scale or control used for interpolation in the reading of an instrument 
or for closer adjustment of any equipment. 

vernier sextant. A marine sextant having a vernier used directly with the arc. 

versine. One minus the cosine (1—cos). 

vertical circle. A great circle of the celestial sphere, through the zenith and nadir, 
and hence perpendicular to the horizon. 

very high frequency. Radio frequency of 30 to 300 megacycles per second. 

very low frequency. Radio frequency of less than 30 kilocycles per second. 

vigia. A rock or shoal the existence or position of which is doubtful. 

visibility. The extreme horizontal distance at which prominent objects can be 
seen and identified by the unaided eye. 

visible horizon. That line where earth and sky appear to meet. 

vulgar establishment. The average interval of time between the transit (upper 
or lower) of the full or new moon and the next. high water. 

warm air mass. An air mass that is warmer than surrounding air, and usually 
warmer than the surface over which it 1s moving. 

warm front. That line of discontinuity, at the earth’s surface or at a horizontal 
plane aloft, where the forward edge of an advancing warm air mass is replacing a colder 
air mass. 

warm sector. An area at the earth’s surface bounded by the warm and cold fronts 
of a cyclone. 

war time. Daylight saving time kept throughout the year during a war. 

watch buoy. Station buoy. 

watch error. The amount by which watch time differs from the correct time. 

watch rate. The amount gained or lost by a watch or clock in unit time, usually 
seconds per day. 

watch time. The hour of the day as indicated by a watch or clock. 
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wave. 1. An undulation or ridge on the surface of a liquid, or anything resembling 
this. 2. A disturbance propagated in such a manner that it may progress from point 
to point. 

wave crest. The highest part of a wave. 

wave direction. The direction from which waves are moving. 

wave height. The distance from the trough to the crest of a wave, measured 
perpendicular to the direction of advance. 

wave height correction. That altitude correction due to elevation of the visible 
horizon by waves. 

wave length. The distance in the direction of advance between the same phase of 
consecutive waves. 

wave period. The time interval between passage of successive wave crests at a 
fixed point. 

wave train. <A group of related waves, constituting a series. 

wave trough. The lowest part of a wave, between two crests. 

weather map. Synoptic chart. 

weather signal. A visual signal displayed to indicate a weather forecast. 

weather vane. A device to indicate the direction from which the wind blows. 

westing. The distance a craft makes good to the west. 

wind. Moving air, especially a mass of air having a common direction of motion. 

wind current. A current created by the action of wind. 

wind direction. The direction from which wind blows. 

wind rose. A diagram showing the relative frequency and sometimes the average 
speed of the winds blowing from different directions in a specified region. 

wind vane. A device to indicate wind direction. 

wind wave. A wave generated by friction between wind and a fluid surface. 

winter solstice. That point on the ecliptic occupied by the sun at maximum 
southerly declination, or the instant the sun occupies this position, about December 22. 

wiping. The process of reducing the amount of permanent magnetism in a vessel 
by placing a single coil horizontally around the vessel and moving it, while energized, up 
and down along the sides of the vessel. 

wire drag. A buoyed wire towed at a given depth to determine whether any 
isolated rocks, small shoals, etc., extend above that depth, or for determining the least 
depth of an area. 

X-band. A radio-frequency band of 5,200 to 10,900 megacycles. 

young ice. Newly-formed ice. 

zenith. That point of the celestial sphere vertically overhead. 

zenithal projection. Azimuthal projection. 

zenith distance. Angular distance from the zenith. 

zodiac. That band of the sky extending 8° either side of the ecliptic. 

zone description. The number, with its sign, that must be added to or subtracted 
from zone time to obtain Greenwich mean time. 

zone time. The local mean time of a reference or zone meridian whose time is kept 
throughout a designated zone. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


Exact relationships shown by asterisk (*) 


Area 
LsquareinChoec. 2h doen eee eek ee be = 6.45162581 square centimeters 
UssQuare 1OGtyc5 oe eh ears = 144 square inches* 
= 0.09290341 square meter 
= 0.00002296 acre 
1 square yard_.___...-.__-....----.------- = 9 square feet* 
= 0.83613070 square meter 
1 square (statute) mile......__....___--__-- = 27,878,400 square feet* 
= 640 acres* 
= 2.58999847 square kilometers 
1 square centimeter__.._.__..----.--------- =0.15499969 square inch* 
=0.00107639 square foot 
1 square meter_._._._-...-----..--_..----- = 10.76386736 square feet 
= 1.19598526 square yards 
1 square kilometer. ___..__.__--.__---_-__---- = 247.1043930 acres 
= 0.38610061 square statute mile 
= 0.29155335 square nautical mile 
Astronomy 
lmean solar Unit o2ccueces-Gasoscesidesee = 1.00273791 sidereal units 
1 sidereal unit.___.----------------------- = 0.99726957 mean solar unit 
LAMIChOsSGCONd 23.6 oo eee eee 8 = 0.000001 second* 
LS8CCONG@ 2h Aceon be dant ee tee tee oa Se = 1,000,000 microseconds* 


= 0.01666667 minute 
=0.00027778 hour 
=0.00001157 day 
LINO iss ee eed tee desee Sak ees ese = 60 seconds* 
= 0.01666667 hour 
=0.00069444 day 
DRO Uixd o's sean bee hate ae ien eat = 3,600 seconds* 
=60 minutes* 
= 0.04166667 day 
Dme@an s0lar day. 5 58 tose Bcc ee = 24503™56955536 of mean sidereal time 
=1 rotation of earth with respect to sun (mean) * 
= 1,00273791 rotations of earth with respect to 
vernal equinox (mean) 
= 1,0027378118868 rotations of earth with respect 
to stars (mean) 


1 mean sidereal day____...---____.-._----- = 23>56™042909054 of mean solar time 
1 sidereal month______.-.--____------------ = 27.321661 days 
= 27407543™1 195 
1 synodical month__.-.....-..-._-_--.----- = 29.530588 days 
= 29412544m0298 
1 tropical (ordinary) year__...._.-__-__----- = 31,556,925.975 seconds 


= §25,948.766 minutes 

= 8,765.8128 hours 

= 365424219879 — 040000000614 (t— 1900), where ¢ 
=the year (date) 

= 365105548™46* 

I SIdereal VOR sean Bi hei at etal = 365425636042 + 0.0000000011(t— 1900), where # 

=the year (date) 

= 365106509™0995 
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1 calendar year (common).._._-..--..-----_-- = 31,536,000 seconds* 
= 525,600 minutes* 
= 8,760 hours * 
= 365 days * 
1 calendar year (leap)........._.._.------.-- = 31,622,400 seconds* 
= 527,040 minutes* 
= 8,784 hours* 
= 366 days* 
Weg RtaV COP ose ce tb eee eee coe ts = 9,460,000,000,000 kilometers 
= 5,880,000,000,000 statute miles 
= 5,110,000,000,000 nautical miles 
= 63,300 astronomical units 
D APSCC alee acces eke soe cceaose = 31,000,000,000,000 kilometers 
= 19,200,000,000,000 statute miles 
= 16,700,000,000,000 nautical miles 
= 206,265 astronomical units 
= 3.26 light years 
1 astronomical unit_...._.....--...----_--- = 149,500,000 kilometers 
= 92,900,000 statute miles 
= 80,700,000 nautical miles 
= mean distance, earth to sun* 
Mean distance, earth to moon__.....-..___--- = 384,411 kilometers 
= 238,862 statute miles 
= 207,565 nautical miles 
Mean distance, earth to sun___..__.-...-_--- = 149,500,000 kilometers 
= 92,900,000 statute miles 
= 80,700,000 nautical miles 
=] astronomical unit 
Sun’s diameter...-.......----------------- = 1,393,000 kilometers 
= 865,000 statute miles 
= 752,000 nautical miles 
SUNS MASS. 6.6 cee bree ee lee ee cee = 1,987,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
grams 
= 2,200,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 short tons 
= 2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 long tons 
Speed of sun relative to neighboring stars__-.= 19.6 kilometers per second 
= 12.2 statute miles per second 
= 10.6 nautical miles per second 
Orbital speed of earth......._.-..._.._----- = 29.8 kilometers per second 
= 18.5 statute miles per second 
= 16.1 nautical miles per second 


Obliquity of the ecliptic......_.......------ = 23°27'08"26 — 0° 4684(t— 1900), where t= the year 
(date) 
General precession of the equinoxes.___..---- = 5072564+ 07000222 (¢— 1900) per year, where t= 


the year (date) 
Precession of the equinoxes in right ascension_ = 4670850 + 07000279 (t— 1900) per year, where ¢= 
the year (date) 
Precession of the equinoxes in declination_ --.~ = 2070468 —0*000085 (¢— 1900) per year, where t= 


the year (date) 
Magnitude ratio......._._.......----------- =2.512 
=1/100" 
Charts 
Nautical miles per inch...._.-.-_----------- =reciprocal of natural scale+72,913.24* 
Statute miles per inch_......__....--------- =reciprocal of natural scale+63,360* 
Inches per nautical mile_.....-..-.---------- = 72,913.24 X natural scale* 
Inches per statute mile..............--.---- = 63,360 X natural scale* 
Natural scale_..____._..____--.----------- = 1:72,913.24 x nautical miles per inch* 


' =1:63,360 X statute miles per inch * 


956 
Earth 


Acceleration due to gravity (standard) 


ee 


Mean density 
Velocity of escape 
Curvature of surface 
Clarke spheroid of 1866 
Equatorial radius (a) 


-aeeemrerenwrwrerwewxwrerewer eee @|’ wg @& - @ = 


Polar radius (b) 


2a+b 
3 


Mean radiue( 


-~—ew wee ewe weewn em eg wm ww ew we we ew www were mM oe - 


1’ of equator 


1’ of latitude at equator 


-—e we ew eww eww er wr ew eww wre we — 


1’ of latitude at pole 


ee ed 


a—b 


—_—_—_—_—. 


a 


Flattening or ellipticity ( f= 


Eccentricity (= \27—P) 
Eccentricity squared (e?) 
Clarke spheroid of 1880 
Equatorial radius (a) 


Polar radius (b) 
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= 980.665 centimeters per second per second 

= 32.1740 feet per second per second 

= 5,980,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 grams 
= 6,600,000,000,000,000,000,000 short tons 

= 5,900,000,000,000,000,000,000 long tons 

= 5.517 grams per cubic centimeter 

= 6.94 statute miles per second 

=0.8 foot per nautical mile 


= 20,925,832.16 feet 

= 6,975,277.39 yards 

= 6,378,206.400 meters 

== 3,963.226 statute miles 

= 3,443.956 nautical miles 

= 20,854,892.02 feet 

= 6,951,630.67 yards 

= 6,356,583.800 meters 

= 3,949.790 statute miles 

= 3,432.281 nautical miles 

= 20,902,185.45 feet 

= 6,967,395.15 yards 

= 6,370,998.867 meters 

= 3,958.747 statute miles 

= 3,440.064 nautical miles 

= 6,087.078 feet 

= 2,029.026 yards 

= 1,855.345 meters 

= 1.153 statute miles 

= 1.002 nautical miles 

= 6,045.877 feet 

= 2,015.292 yards 

= 1,842.787 meters 

= 1.145 statute miles 

= 0.995 nautical mile 

= 6,107.783 feet 

= 2,035.928 yards 

= 1,861.656 meters 

=1.157 statute miles 

= 1.005 nautical miles 
294.98 

= 0.00339006034 

= 0.08227 185422 


= 0.00676865800 


= 20,925,972.40 feet 

= 6,975,324.13 yards 

= 6,378,249.145 meters 

= 3,963.252 statute miles 
= 3,443.979 nautical miles 
= 20,854,665.87 feet 

= 6,951,555.29 yards 

= 6,356,514.869 meters 
=3,949.747 statute miles 
= 3,432.243 nautical miles 
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Earth—Continued 
Clarke spheroid of 1880—Continued 


Mean radius( “2° pie ey Fare ote = 20,902,203.55 feet 
3 = 6,967,401.18 yards 
= 6,371,004.386 meters 
= 3,958.751 statute miles 
= 3,440.067 nautical miles 
Te-OF CQUAIOF it Gi ol eo eee oe ae = 6,087.117 feet 
= 2,029.039 yards 
= 1,855.357 meters 
= 1.153 statute miles 
= 1.002 nautical miles 
1’ of latitude at equator_____.___________-- = 6,045.706 feet 
= 2,015.235 yards 
= 1,842.735 meters 
= 1.145 statute miles 
= 0.995 nautical mile 
1’ of latitude at pole. _____..--___-_- -____- = 6, 107.931 feet 
= 2,035.977 yards 
= 1,861.701 meters 
= 1.157 statute miles 
= 1.005 nautical miles 


; ee a—b 
Flattening or ellipticity ( f a = 593 465 
= 0.00340756138 
Eccentricity (e=V2f— f?)__..--.-.--------- = 0.08248340004 
Eceentricity squared (e?)___..-_.-.-_----__-- = 0.00680351128 
International spheroid 
Equatorial radius (a)_.-__.---------------- = 20,926,427.96 feet 


= 6,975,475.99 yards 
= 6,378,388.000 meters 
= 3,963.339 statute miles 
= 3,444.054 nautical miles 
Polar radius: (6) 22..2c.ccs eacdecuidledseeue = 20,855,968.61 feet 
= 6,951,989.54 yards 
= 6,356,911.946 meters 
= 3,949.994 statute miles 
M  (2a+b = 3,432.458 nautical miles 
ean radius(“7*”) ee epehe ee pene oe aint he = 20,902,941.51 feet 
° — 6,967,647.17 yards 
= 6,371,229.315 meters 
= 3,958.890 statute miles 
= 3,440.189 nautical] miles 
P0l CqUAtO8 oc cece teste ee ote E Ace = 6,087.252 feet 
= 2,029.084 yards 
= 1,855.398 meters 
= 1.153 statute miles 
= 1.002 nautical] miles 
1’ of latitude at equator____._.__.._________ = 6,046.330 feet 
= 2,015.443 yards 
= 1,842.925 meters 
= 1.145 statute miles 
= 0.995 nautical mile 
1’ of latitude at pole_____-______.-_______- = 6,107.816 feet 
= 2,035.939 yards 
= 1,861.666 meters 
= 1.157 statute miles 
= 1.005 nautical miles 
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Earth—Continued 
International spheroid—Continued 
: ee a—b 1 
Flattening or ellipticity (=> eee ae eee = 907 
= 0.00336700337 
Eccentricity (e=V2f— f2).......----------- = 0.08199188998 
Eccentricity squared (e?)_._.__..__.-------- = 0.00672267002 
Length 
| TES | 6) 6 eRe an ee ere ea Fav Ee Pe SRO eer Sen ee oe = 25.4000508 millimeters 
= 2.54000508 centimeters 
lL foOt (U3 )ce se coc hee biecetecdsccsrsswud = 12 inches * 
= 1.00000373 British feet 
=\% yard* 
=0.30480061 meter 
= 14 fathom * 
WiVard. eee ee ae ee oot ek = 36 inches * 
=3 feet * 
=(0.91440183 meter 
DTBINON cee cette eee cee =6 feet * 
=2 yards * 
= 1.82880366 meters 
l Cables. 2a 4 eees Sea see see ew eee = 720 feet * 
= 240 yards * 
=219.45643891 meters 
1 Statute Miles sc0oeuwe sci oe eee escccduwees = 5,280 feet * 


= 1,760 yards* 

= 1,609.34721869 meters 

= 1.60934722 kilometers 

=0.86897798 nautical mile 
P NAliCiCal Mil@s cece ea ecco ets = 6,076.10333333 feet 

= 2,025.36777777 yards 

= 1,852 meters * 

= 1.852 kilometers * 

=1.15077715 statute miles 
ViiMmelerine soo bo ote ose ccc ete sad eaoes = 100 centimeters * 

= 39.37 inches * 

= 3.28083333 feet 

= 1.09361111 yards 

=0.54680556 fathom 

= 0.00062137 statute mile 

= 0.00053996 nautical mile 
L RHOMClER 2 o22 sc. oc ew eee ectin eee weeds = 3,280.83333333 feet 

= 1,093.61111111 yards 

= 1,000 meters * 

= 0.62136995 statute mile 

= 0.53995680 nautical mile 


Mass 
TOUNCG 2 o.oo eet een toes senceceeetec = 437.5 grains* 
= 28.34952673 grams 
= 0.0625 pound* 
= 0.02834953 kilogram 
MS POUNG 555 tee ecisiee o heey Met icp ets eee i = 7,000 grains* 
= 16 ounces* 
= 0.45359243 kilogram 
LShort-tONe si oec occ et So oe See elses = 2,000 pounds* 


= 907.1848554 kilograms 
= 0.90718486 metric ton 
= 0.89285714 long ton 
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Mass—Continued 


Li lorie tONss tee eee ee cece ew See se = 2,240 pounds* 

= 1,016.047038 kilograms 

= 1.12 short tons* 

= 1.01604704 metric tons 
L KiOgT AM) 2626..ces ee See ese = 2.20462234 pounds 

=0.00110231 short ton 

= 0.00098421 long ton 
Pome trie: (Olsen Soe eee ect ees = 2,204.622341 pounds 
1,000 kilograms* 
1.10231117 short tons 
= 0.98420640 long ton 


Mathematics 
ee RNC ae Oe MERON = 3.1415926535897932384626433832795028841971 
MO aie fe erat sida ste aie SS aie Senneterre es = 9.8696044011 
Fe ee ae RRS eee ne ne ee = 1.7724538509 
Base of Naperian logarithms (e)__._.___--_-- = 2.718281828459 
Modulus of common logarithms (loge) -- -- -- = 0.4342944819032518 
MS PACIAN Soe eee eee weeded cee wa decse sees = 206, 264° 80625 
= 3,437!7467707849 | 
= 57°2957795131 
= 57°17'44780625 
ViC iClear ge eid, = 1,296,000"* 
= 21,600’* 
= 360°* 
= 2 radians* 
180° eri tee ee ie Sots es = radians* 
| lsc ee ee CC UTIL, SUCRE sO OP Me Reet a = 3600°"* 
= 60’ * 
= 0.0174532925199432957666 radian 
1’ seeder peste oA cat aes ain cea te Ma eS ice ene ee eee ete = 60” * 
= 0.000290888208665721596 radian 
Dede eee eae ees See Bees Seat = 0.000004848 13681 1095359933 radian 
Sine OF bec 5 owt ie ee Oh ae ae = 0.00029088820456342460 
Sine@sOf 1 ncn atest ees eee ees = 0.000004848 13681107637 
Meteorology 
Atmosphere (dry air) 
Nitrogen ceeccioeesceeeeeecsussseceeaes = 78.09% 
OXY Gel ese ceceseessesese see stesyeeeeae = 20.95% 
AICON sou te cede ote eee ee esee seer e ede =0.93% 100 7 
Carbon: dioxide. o2s22sassccecesenssc ence =0.03% 
NG@ON. ects cesbiseeuesesciestecees sess =0.0018% 
MeNUM acct ete soe ce ceste sa teeeeee se = 0.000524 % 
Krypton sn csedeesceeasec cence eect =0.0001% 
Mydrogenos26 2 ccs eee tees cet eeseeles =0.00005% 
MONON: uae ee ee cet eee estes sows = 0.000008 % 
Oz0NC2 toe 2 sees Sess eco s et aseseeee = 0.000001 % (increasing with altitude) 
RadGhe 222228452 See eo ee eee = 0.000000000000000006 % (decreasing with altitude) 
Standard atmospheric pressure at sea level ___ = 1,013,250 dynes per square centimeter* 


= 1,033.227 grams per square centimeter 
= 1,033.227 centimeters of water 
= 1,013.250 millibars* 
= 760 millimeters of mercury* 
= 76 centimeters of mercury* 
= 33.8985 feet of water 
= 29.9212 inches of mercury 
= 14.6960 pounds per square inch 
= 1.033227 kilograms per square centimeter 
= 1.013250 bars* 
Absolute zero___....._--_-.-___----------- =(—) 273°16C 
= (—) 459°69 F 
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Pressure 


1 dyvne per square centimeter____.______.-_-- =0.001 millibar* 
=0.000001 bar* 
1 gram per square centimeter___..._.__.___- =1 centimeter of water 


= 0.980665 millibar* 
= 0.07355596 centimeter of mercury 
= 0.0289590 inch of mercury 
= 0.0142234 pound per square inch 
= 0.001 kilogram per square centimeter* 
=(0.000967841 atmosphere 
Tomiibare..<. neo. eo te Sn bal Sek See = 1,000 dynes per square centimeter* 
= 1.01971621 grams per square centimeter 
=0.75006158 millimeter of mercury 
= 0.03345519 foot of water 
= 0).02952993 inch of mercury 
= 0.01450383 pound per square inch 
=0.001 bar* 
= 0.00098692 atmosphere 
1 millimeter of mercury......-.....--_----- = 1.35951 grams per square centimeter* 
= 1.333223874 millibars 
=0.1 centimeter of mercury* 
=0.044603257 foot of water 
= 0.03937 inch of mercury* 
= 0.019336852 pound per square inch 
= 0.001315790 atmosphere 
1 centimeter of mercury ____-.--.....------ = 10 millimeters of mercury* 
1 inch of mercury_____._.----------------- = 34.53160301 grams per square centimeter 
= 33.86394931 millibars 
= 25.40005080 millimeters of mercury 
= 1.13292434 feet of water 
= 0.49115675 pound per square inch 
= 0.03342112 atmosphere 


1 centimeter of water__..........-----_---- = 1 gram per square centimeter* 
= 0.001 kilogram per square centimeter* 
P1000 OF Waterton oa Se ao tcee ee buaceees = 30.48006096 grams per square centimeter 


= 29.89072898 millibars 
= 2.24199003 centimeters of mercury 
=0.88267147 inch of mercury 
= 0.43353005 pound per square inch 
=0.02949987 atmosphere 

1 pound per square inch__..___...._____--- = 68,947.3361 dynes per square centimeter 
= 70.3066857 grams per square centimeter 
= 70.3066857 centimeters of water 
= 68.9473361 millibars 
= 51.71475495 millimeters of mercury 
= §.171475495 centimeters of mercury 
= 2.30664518 feet of water 
= 2.03600990 inches of mercury 
= 0.07030669 kilogram per square centimeter 
=(0.06894734 bar 
= (0.06804573 atmosphere 


Speed 


1 kilogram per square centimeter_______-__-_- = 1,000 grams per square centimeter* 
= 1,000 centimeters of water* 

DAR exh e Qucges cee a ee ee = 1,000,000 dynes per square centimeter* 
= 1,000 millibars* 

1 foot per minute_.--..-2 2-222 = 0.01666667 foot per second 


= 0.00508001 meter per second 
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Speed—Continued 

1 vard per minute__.__...--...------------ = 3 feet per minute* 
=0.05 foot per second* 
= 0.03409091 statute mile per hour 
= 0.02962425 knot 
=0.01524003 meter per second 

1 foot per second___.....-..-.-.----------- = 60 feet per minute* 
= 20 vards per minute* 
= 1.09728220 kilometers per hour 
=0.68181818 statute mile per hour 
= 0.59248499 knot 
=0.30480061 meter per second 

1 statute mile per hour. ._....-.----------- = 88 feet per minute* 
= 29.33333333 yards per minute 
= 1.60934722 kilometers per hour 
= 1.46666667 feet per second 
= 0.86897798 knot 
=0.44704090 meter per second 

DP KnOte so eo Se a et ee eee oce = 101.26838879 feet per minute 
= 33.75612960 yards per minute 
= 1.852 kilometers per hour* 
= 1.68780648 feet per second 
= 1.15077715 statute miles per hour 
=0.51444444 meter per second 


1 kilometer per hour___.........----.-..--- = 0.62136995 statute mile per hour 
= 0.53995680 knot 
1 meter per second.___--...-.------------- = 196.85 feet per minute* 


= 65.61666667 yards per minute 
= 3.6 kilometers per hour* 
= 3.28083333 feet per second 
= 2.23693182 statute miles per hour 
= 1.94384449 knots 
Light in vacu0.o.-..0<c.c- ce cccet cll = 299,792 kilometers per second 
= 186,282 statute miles per second 
= 161,875 nautical miles per second 
= 983.567 feet per microsecond 
DiGhtAG-Olls.22.05 ecco ve otek oe te = 299,708 kilometers per second 
= 186,230 statute miles per second 
= 161,829 nautical miles per second 
= 983.292 feet per microsecond 
Sound in dry air at 60° F and standard sea level =1,117.00 feet per second 
pressure. = 761.59 statute miles per hour 
= 661.81 knots 
= 340.46 meters per second 
Sound in 3.485 percent salt water at 60° F_._.=4,945.37 feet per second 
= 3,371.84 statute miles per hour 
= 2,930.06 knots 
= 1,507.35 meters per second 


Volume 


POU DIC NCS 8 52 eel Ba ire Beg he Ole = 16.38716233 cubic centimeters 
= 0.01638670 liter 
=0.00432900 gallon 
1 cubic foot___...__.-.._-______--_---_ ee. = 1,728 cubic inches* 
= 28.31622363 liters 
= 7.48051948 U.S. gallons 
= 6.22882272 imperial (British) gallons 
= 0.02831702 cubic meter 
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Volume— Continued 


Ps@iDiG: 9 Ord 6222 ee ate = 46,656 cubic inches* 
= 764.53803813 liters 
= 201.97402597 U. S. gallons 
= 168.17821354 imperial (British) gallons 
= 27 cubic feet* 
= 0.76455945 cubic meter 
1 cubic centimeter__._.___....-_.-_------- = 0.06102338 cubic inch 
= 0.00026417 U.S. gallon 
= 0.00021997 imperial (British) gallon 
Lcubie meters: ccacssedeue os beccosscewes = 264.17046733 U. S. gallons 
= 219.96747874 imperial (British) gallons 
= 35.31445483 cubic feet 
= 1.30794276 cubic yards 
Paquet CU. Seo eas cee eee teste does = 57.75 cubic inches* 
= 32 fluid ounces* 
=2 pints* 
= 0.94633213 liter 
= 0.25 gallon* 
bwallon (Us 8) sace ceo cks et aoe ts = 3,785.43449592 cubic centimeters 
= 231 cubic inches* 
= 0.13368056 cubic foot 
= 4 quarts* 
= 3.78532851 liters 
= 0.83267248 imperial (British) gallon 
VOOR ee i eS oe ee ne te = 1,000.028 cubic centimeters 
= 61.02508662 cubic inches 
= 1.05671146 quarts 
=0.26417786 gallon 


Ll -register t0ti.c <2 222.2 elds Jose ces = 100 cubic feet* 
= 2.83170166 cubic meters 
1 measurement ton._......-____.--._------ = 40 cubic feet* 
=] freight ton* 
L freight t0nesece oe eek see eee ees = 40 cubic feet* 
= 1] measurement ton* 
Volume-mass 
1 cubic foot of sea water____..._....-.----- = 64 pounds 
1 cubic foot of fresh water__..___.-..------ =62.428 pounds at temperature of maximum 
density (4° C=39°2 F) 
1 cubic foot of ice.......-.........----...- = 56 pounds 
1 displacement ton_......_.--------------- = 35 cubic feet of sea water* 


=1 long ton 


Coordinate 


latitude 
colatitude 
longitude 
declination 
polar 
distance 
altitude 
zenith dis- 
tance 
azimuth 


azimuth 
angle 


amplitude 


Greenwich 
hour angle 


local hour 
angle 


meridian 
angle 


sidereal 
hour 
angle 


right 
ascension 


Greenwich 
mean 
time 


local mean 
time 


zone time 


Greenwich 
apparent 
‘line 


local 
apparent 
tine 


Greenwich 
siderea] 
ime 


local 
sidereal 
time 


*When measured from celestial horizon. 


Measured from | Measured along 
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Measured to 


Preci- 
sion 


SS | ee | RS | NS | 
SS 

ne ee fr | | ene | eet 
———————— 


ees © eee | ES | ees | 
ae | 


St es en’ 
a 


errs | re | eS | ne | NT | emer | cere cece cy | eerie 


| | | ANSE | ea See | -cememmeente=rrmensse a ees | SSNS 


celestial equa- 


prime merid- 
ian 


em | cee ne: | nn | ee | en fem eee 


tor 


parallel of 
declination 


parallel of 
declination 


paralle] of 
altitude 


eS |S | A | een | ete | anes | ee etme 


parallel of 
altitude 


Maximum 


value 


90° 


963 


eS | | ES | NS | ES | NS | eS ees | Se | SE. 


i | | | ES | CS | a: me | ee gee = 


ee en en a A ee, Pa 


rere | ES |S | RS | tS es |) etic Sac mest eter seers 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


ee ee  memaeneeaeed Reed es 


local celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


local celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


eens | ern re | CS | ES | RL | ceneetcmeeytee | ce seeepeneteaes 


hour circle of 
vernal equi- 
nox 


parallel of 
declination 


tee | ne eS | RE | Ce | Sn | sete | cme eS 


hour circle of 
vernal equi- 
nox 


parallel of 
declination 


ee | ee eS | RS | ES | ES | nme: | eee 


lower branch 
Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


paralle! of 
declination 


hour circle 
mcan sun 


ee | meme | PR cei | cepa | eetieer teen | cmc | cence 


lower branch 
oca 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel! of 
declination 


mean sun 


eon, | ee ee eee, | ees | eS | Tee | CNRS | tir in 


lower branch 
zone 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


mean sun 


ee | eS | ES | KS | LS |S | 


lower branch 
Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


lel of 
declination 


hour circle 
apparent 
sun 


ee | eee 
oa nana 


—_—— 
ee EERE 


lower branch 
local 
celestial 
meridian 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
apparent 
sun 


hour circle 
vernal 
equinox 


——E ES | ES | 
a ee er aaa 


celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
vernal 
equinox 


24h 


24h 


964 


lites 


Mean distance 
from sun in 
astronomical 
units 


Mean distance 
from sun in 
millions of 
miles (stat- 
ute) 


Mean diameter 
in miles (stat- 
ute) 


Volume 
(earth=1) 


Mass (earth= 1) 


Density 
(water = 1) 


Mean surface 
gravity 
(earth= 1) 


Oblateness 


Period of axial 
rotation 


Mean orbital 
velocity in 
statute miles 
per second 


Sidereal period 
of revolution 


Eccentricity of 
orbit 


Inclination of 
equator to 
orbit 


Inclination of 


orbit to eclip- | 7°00’ 


tic 


Stellar 
magnitude 


Neptune 


30. 07 


1°47’ 


Pluto 


e 


0 


39. 52 


3, 671. 2 


2. 95 


24874 


14.5 


APPENDIX F 
PLANETS 
Mercury| Venus Earth Mars Jupiter Saturn Uranus 
y 9 ® et % b rs 
0 0 1 2 12 9 5 
0. 39 | 0. 72 1. 00 1. 52 5. 20 9. 54 19. 19 
36.0 | 67. 2 92.9 | 141.5 | 483.3 | 886. 2 |1, 782. 0 
3, 100} 7, 700! 7,917 | 4, 200 | 86, 740] 71, 500 | 32, 000 
0. 06 | 0. 92 1. 00 0.15 | 1, 318 736 64 
0.04 | 0. 81 1. 00 0.11 | 316.94] 94.9 14.7 
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APPENDIX G 
IDENTIFICATION OF NAVIGATIONAL STARS 


Introduction.—The following summary is not intended as a substitute for a star 
finder such as H.O. 2102-D, or of a knowledge of the heavens, but is given as a supple- 
mentary reference to assist in locating the 57 stars included in the main listing in the 
Nautical Almanac, plus Polaris. The observer is assumed to be at about the average 
latitude of the United States, unless another latitude is indicated. If a celestial body 
is said to be east of another, it is lower in the sky if both are rising and higher if both are 
setting. A body north of another is nearer the north celestial pole. Directions refer 
to great circles on the celestial sphere. Figures referred to are the star charts of 
chapter XXII, which should be of assistance in interpreting the descriptions given. It 
is assumed the reader is familiar with such well-known configurations as the big dipper 
and Orion. Constellation names are given in italics. 

Acamar crosses the celestial meridian near the southern horizon during evening 
twilight in February, and during morning twilight in August. It is part of the con- 
stellation Eridanus, the river, which is not a striking configuration. It is the faintest 
star listed among the 57 in the almanac, but is the brightest in its immediate vicinity. 
The nearest bright star is Achernar, about 20° away in a generally southwesterly 
direction. Dec. 40°S, SHA 316°, mag. 3.1. Fig. 2205. 

Achernar, at the southern end of the inconspicuous constellation Eridanus, the 
river, is one of the brightest stars of the southern hemisphere. It is not visible north 
of latitude 33°N. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in January, 
and during morning twilight in early August. Nearly a straight line is formed by 
Fomalhaut, about 40° WNW; Achernar; and Canopus, about the same distance in the 
opposite direction. However, since these stars are widely separated, the relationship 
is not striking. Achernar forms large triangles with Acamar and Ankaa, Ankaa and 
Al Na’ir, and with Al Na’ir and Peacock. Dec. 57°S, SHA 336°, mag. 0.6. Fig. 2205. 

Acrux is the brightest and most southerly star in the famed southern cross. It is 
not visible north of latitude 27°N. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening 
twilight in early June and during morning twilight in January. It is about 15° WSW 
of first magnitude Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus. Dec. 63°S, SHA 174°, mag. 1.1. 
Fig. 2207. 

Adhara. About 10°S and a little to the east of Sirius 1s a small, approximately 
equilateral triangle of three second magnitude stars. Adhara is the westernmost and 
brightest of the three. It crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening 
twilight in March, and during morning twilight in October. Dec. 29°S, SHA 256°, 
mag. 1.6. Fig. 2206. 

Aldebaran. If the line formed by the belt of Orion, the hunter, is extended about 
20° to the northwestward, and curved somewhat toward the north, it leads to first 
magnitude Aldebaran in Taurus, the bull. Thisis a group ofstarsforminga V. A long, 
curving line starting at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, Capella, and Aldebaran. 
Dec. 16°N, SHA 292°, mag. 1.1. Fig. 2206. 
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Alioth is the third star from the outer end of the handle of the big dipper, and the 
brightest star of the group. Dec. 56°N, SHA 167°, mag. 1.7. Fig. 2207. 

Alkaid is the star at the outer end of the handle of the big dipper, farthest from the 
bowl. It is the second brightest star of the group. Dec. 50°N, SHA 154°, mag. 1.9. 
Fig. 2207. 

Al Na’ir is the westernmost of two second magnitude stars of nearly equal bright- 
ness about midway between first magnitude Fomalhaut, approximately 20° to the 
northeast, and second magnitude Peacock, about the same distance in the opposite 
direction. A curved line extending eastward from the southern cross passes through 
Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus and, if extended with less curvature, leads first to Peacock 
and then to Al Na’ir. This star forms triangles with Fomalhaut and Ankaa, Ankaa and 
Achernar, and with Achernar and Peacock. It is not visible north of latitude 43°N. 
It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight early in December, and during 
morning twilight in June. Dec. 47°S, SHA 29°, mag. 2.2. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Alnilam is the middle star of the belt of Orion, the hunter. Dec. 1°S, SHA 277°, 
mag. 1.8. Fig. 2206. 

Alphard, a second magnitude star, is the brightest in the inconspicuous constella- 
tion HZydra, the water monster. The nearest bright star is first magnitude Regulus, 
about 20° NNE. It is about midway between the horizon and zenith when it crosses 
the celestial meridian to the southward during evening twilight in late April, and during 
morning twilight in November. Dec. 8°S, SHA 219°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2207. 

Alphecca is the brightest star of Corona Borealis, the northern crown, about 
20°ENE of first magnitude Arcturus. It forms a triangle with Arcturus and Alkaid. 
It crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in July, and 
during morning twilight in February. Dec. 27°N, SHA 127°, mag. 2.3. Figs. 2207, 
2208. 

Alpheratz, a second magnitude star, is at the northeast corner of the great square of 
Pegasus, the winged horse, and is the brightest of the four stars forming the square. 
It crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight early in January, 
and during morning twilight in July. Dec. 29°N, SHA 359°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Altair is at the southern vertex of a large, nearly-right triangle which is a con- 
spicuous feature of the evening sky in late summer and in autumn. The right angle is 
at Vega and the northern vertex is at Deneb. All three are first magnitude stars. 
Two fainter stars close to Altair, one on each side in a line through Vega, form a charac- 
teristic pattern making Altair one of the easiest stars to identify. It crosses the 
celestial meridian during evening twilight in October, and during morning twilight in 
May. Dec. 9°N, SHA 63°, mag. 0.9. Fig. 2208. 

Ankaa, a second magnitude star, is the brightest star in inconspicuous Phoeniz. 
It is surrounded by and forms a series of triangles with Diphda, Fomalhaut, Al Na’tr, 
Achernar, and Acamar. It crosses the celestial meridian low in the southern sky in 
January, and during morning twilight in July. Dec. 42°S, SHA 354°, mag. 2.4. 
Fig. 2205. 

Antares is the brightest star in the conspicuous constellation Scorpio, the scorpion, 
which is low in the southern sky during evening twilight in late July, and morning 
twilight in late February. No other first magnitude star is within 40° of Antares and 
none toward the north is within 60°. It has a noticeable reddish hue and in appear- 
ance somewhat resembles Mars, which is occasionally near it in the sky. Dec. 26°S, 
SHA 113°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2208. 
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Arcturus. The curved line along the stars forming the handle of the big dipper, 
if continued in a direction away from the bowl, passes through brilliant, first magni- 
tude Arcturus. The distance from Alkaid, at the end of the big dipper, to Arcturus is 
a little more than the length of the dipper. Arcturus forms a large triangle with 
Alkaid and Alphecca. Dec. 19°N, SHA 147°, mag. 0.2. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Atria is the brightest of three stars forming a small triangle called Triangulum 
Australe, the southern triangle, not far from the south celestial pole. It is not seen 
north of latitude 21°N. A line through the east-west arm of the southern cross, if 
continued toward the east and curved somewhat toward the south, leads first to Hadar, 
then to Rigil Kentaurus, then, by curving more sharply, to the northernmost star of 
the triangle, and finally to Atria, only about 21° from the south celestial pole. Dec. 
69°S, SHA 109°, mag. 1.9. Fig. 2207. 

Avior is the westernmost star of Vela, the sails, or false southern cross, about 30° 
WNW of the true southern cross, about 15° ESE of the brilliant Canopus, and nearly 
enclosed within a large triangle formed by Canopus, Suhail, and Miaplacidus. It is 
not visible north of latitude 31°N. Below this, it crosses the celestial meridian low 
in the southern sky during evening twilight in April, and morning twilight in early 
November. Dec. 59°S, SHA 235°, mag. 1... Figs. 2206, 2207. 

Bellatrix is a second magnitude star north and a little west of the belt of Orion, 
the hunter. It 1s about equidistant from the belt and first magnitude, red Betelgeuse. 
Bellatrix is at the northwest corner of a box surrounding the belt of Orion. Dec. 6°N, 
SHA 279°, mag. 1.7. Fig. 2206. 

Betelgeuse is a conspicuous, reddish star of variable brightness about 10° north 
and a little east of the belt of Orion, the hunter. A line through the center of the belt 
and perpendicular to it passes close to red Betelgeuse to the north and blue Rigel about 
the same distance south of the belt. Betelgeuse and Rigel are at opposite corners of 
a box surrounding the belt of Orion. Dec. 7°N, SHA 272°, mag. 0.1-1.2 (variable). 
Fig. 2206. 

Canopus, second brightest star in the sky, is about 35° south of Sirius. A line 
extending eastward through the belt of Orion and curving toward the south passes 
first through Sirius, then through the small triangle of which Adhara is the brightest 
star, and finally to Canopus, which forms a large, almost equilateral triangle with 
Suhail and Miaplacidus. This triangle nearly encloses Vela, the sails or false southern 
cross, about 20° ESE of Canopus. Canopus is not visible north of latitude 27°N. 
It is on the edge of the Milky Way and while many relatively bright stars are nearby, 
none in the immediate vicinity of Canopus approaches it in brightness. Dec. 53°S, 
SHA 264°, mag. (—)0.9. Fig. 2206. 

Capella is a brilliant star about 45° north of the belt of Orion, the hunter. A 
curved line starting at Sirius and extending through Procyon, Pollux, Capella, Alde- 
baran, the belt of Orion, and back to Sirius forms an inverted tear-drop figure with 
Capella at the top and the various parts being about equally spaced along the curve. 
Capella crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in early 
March, and during morning twilight in late September. Dec. 46°N, SHA 282°, 
mag. 0.2. Fig. 2206. 

Deneb is a bright star at the northeastern vertex of a large, nearly-right triangle 
formed by Altair, Vega, and Deneb, the right angle being at Vega. These three stars 
are the brightest in the eastern sky during summer evenings. Deneb is not as bright 
as the other two, but is the brightest star in the constellation Cygnus, the swan. It 
crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in November, 
and during morning twilight in late May. Dec. 45°N, SHA 50°, mag. 1.3. Fig. 2208. 
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Denebola, in Leo, the lion, is a second magnitude star at the opposite end of the 
constellation from Regulus. A straight line from Regulus, on the west, to Arcturus, 
on the east, passes close to Denebola, which is somewhat nearer Regulus. Denebola 
crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening twilight in May, and during 
morning twilight in December. Dec. 15°N, SHA 183°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2207. 

Diphda. A line extending southward through the eastern side of the great square 
of Pegasus, the winged horse, and curving slightly toward the east, leads to second 
magnitude Diphda. The distance from the southern star of Pegasus to Diphda is about 
twice the length of one side of the square. Diphda is part of the inconspicuous con- 
stellation Cetus, the whale. The only nearby first magnitude star is Fomalhaut, 
about 25° in a generally southwest direction. Diphda, Fomalhaut, and Ankaa form 
a nearly equilateral triangle. Dec. 18°S, SHA 350°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Dubhe forms the outer rim of the bow] of the big dipper. It and Merak (not one 
of the 57 navigational stars) are the two ‘‘pointers’” used to locate Polaris, Dubhe 
being the one nearer the pole star. Dec. 62°N, SHA 195°, mag. 2.0. Fig. 2207. 

Elnath is a second magnitude star between Capella, about 15° to the north, and 
Betelgeuse, about 20° to the south. It is a little north of a line connecting Aldebaran 
and Pollux. It is at the end of the northern fork of V-shaped Taurus, the bull. Alde- 
baran is the principal star at the closed end of the V. This constellation is approximately 
25° NNW of Orion, the hunter. Dec. 29°N, SHA 279°, mag. 1.8. Fig. 2206. 

Eltanin is the southernmost and brightest star in the inconspicuous constellation 
Draco, the dragon, south and somewhat east of the little dipper. A straight line extend- 
ing northwestward through Altair and its two fainter companions passes first through 
brilliant Vega, and, about 15° beyond, to second magnitude Eltanin. Eltanin crosses 
the celestial equator high in the sky toward the north during evening twilight in early 
September, and during morning twilight in late March. Dec. 51°N, SHA 91°, mag. 
2.4. Fig. 2208. 

Enif is a third magnitude star approximately midway between Altair, about 25° 
west, and Markab, about 20°ENE. From Markab, at the southwestern corner of 
the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, a line extending in a generally west- 
southwesterly direction passes through two almost equally spaced fourth magnitude 
stars. From the second of these, a line about 5° long extending in a northwesterly 
direction leads to Enif. Enif crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening 
twilight in November, and during morning twilight in June. Dec. 10°N, SHA 35°, 
mag. 2.5. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Fomalhaut is a first magnitude star well separated from stars of comparable 
brightness and from conspicuous configurations. A line through the western side of 
the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, and extended about 45° toward the 
south passes close to Fomalhaut, which forms two large nearly-equilateral triangles with 
Diphda and Ankaa and with Ankaa and Al Na’ir. Dec. 30°S, SHA 16°, mag. 1.3. 
Fig. 2205. 

Gacrux is the northernmost star of the southern cross. It is bright for a second 
magnitude star, but its brilliance is overshadowed by the brighter 6 Crucis (not listed 
among the 57 navigational stars) and Acrux, the two brightest stars of the southern 
cross, and by Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus, about 15° ESE. Gacrux crosses the celestial 
meridian during evening twilight in early June, and during morning twilight in late 
December, but is not visible north of latitude 33°N. Dec. 57°S, SHA 173°, mag. 
1.6. Fig. 2207. 

Gienah is a third magnitude star, the brightest in the constellation Corvus, the 
crow. A long, sweeping arc starting with the handle of the big dipper and extending 
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- successively through Arcturus and Spica leads to this relatively small, four-sided figure 
made up of third magnitude stars. Gienah is at the northwest corner. It crosses the 
celestial meridian during evening twilight in late May, and during morning twilight 
in December. Dec. 17°S, SHA 177°, mag. 2.8. Fig. 2207. 

Hadar is a first magnitude star about 10° east of the southern cross, and about 
5° west of Rigil Kentaurus, the brightest of several bright stars in this part of the sky. 
Dec. 60°S, SHA 150°, mag. 0.9. Fig. 2207. 

Hamal is the brightest star of the inconspicuous constellation Aves, the ram. A 
line through the center of the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, extended 
about 25° east, and curved slightly toward the north, leads to Hamal. It is over the 
meridian to the south during evening twilight in January, and during morning twilight 
in August. Dec. 23°N, SHA 329°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Kaus Australis is near the southern end of a group of second and third magnitude 
stars forming the constellation Sagittarius, the archer, about 25° ESE of Antares, in 
Scorpio, the scorpion. It is about 10°SW of Nunki, also in Sagittarius, and about the 
same distance ENE of Shaula, in Scorpio. With Antares, Sabik, and Nunki, it forms 
a large, poorly defined box. It is over the meridian to the south during evening twilight 
in September and during morning twilight in April. Dec. 34°S, SHA 85°, mag. 2.0. 
Fig. 2208. | 

Kochab forms the outer rim of the bowl of the little dipper, at the opposite end 
from Polaris, about 15° north. It is directly above the pole during evening twilight 
in early July and during morning twilight in January; and directly below the pole, 
low in the northern sky, during evening twilight of early February and morning twilight 
of late August. Dec. 74°N, SHA 137°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2208. 

Markab is the star at the southwest corner of the great square of Pegasus, the 
winged horse, at the opposite corner from Alpheratz. It is over the celestial meridian 
to the south during evening twilight in December, and during morning twilight late 
inJune. Dec. 15°N, SHA 14°, mag. 2.6. Fig. 2205. 

Menkar is a third magnitude star at the eastern end of the inconspicuous constel- 
lation Cetus, the whale. No bright stars are nearby. A straight line from Aldebaran 
extending about 25° in the direction indicated by the point of the V of Taurus, the bull, 
leads to Menkar. A long, straight line from Fomalhaut east-northeastward through 
Diphda, and extended about 40°, leads to Menkar. It crosses the celestial meridian 
during evening twilight in February, and during morning twilight in August. Dec. 4° 
N, SHA 315°, mag. 2.8. Figs. 2205, 2206. 

Menkent is a second magnitude star about 25° north of Hadar and about 30° 
northeast of the southern cross. A line from Gienah across the opposite corner of the 
small, four-sided Corvus, the crow, and then curving a little toward the east, leads to 
Menkent. A number of third magnitude stars are nearby, but they do not form a 
conspicuous configuration. With Antares and Rigil Kentaurus, Menkent forms a large 
triangle. It crosses the celestial meridian low in the southern sky during evening 
twilight in late June and during morning twilight in early January. Dec. 36°S, SHA 
149°, mag. 2.3. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Miaplacidus is a second magnitude star about 10° south of the false southern cross. 
It is the nearest of the 57 navigational stars to the south celestial pole, about 20° away, 
and is not visible north of latitude 20° N. With Suhail and brilliant Canopus it forms 
a large, nearly-equilateral triangle almost enclosing the false southern cross. South of 
latitude 20°S, it does not set, but circles the south celestial pole in a clockwise direction, 
reaching its maximum altitude above the pole during evening twilight in early May 
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and during morning twilight in November. Dec. 70°S, SHA 222°, mag. 1.8. Figs. 
2206, 2207. 

Mirfak is a second magnitude star at the northeastern end of a gently curving line 
extending in a northeasterly direction from Alpheratz at the northeastern corner of the 
great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, through two other second magnitude stars, 
Mirach and Almach, not included among the 57 navigational stars. Mirfak is about 
25° east and a little south of Cassiopeia, and about 20° WNW of Capella. A line from 
Kochab through Polaris, and curved slightly toward the east, leads to Mirfak. Dec. 
50°N, SHA 310°, mag. 1.9. Figs. 2205, 2206. 

Nunki is the more northerly of the two brightest stars of a group of second and 
third magnitude stars forming the constellation Sagittarius, the archer, about 30° E of 
Antares. It is about 10° NE of Kaus Australis, also in Sagittarius. With Sabik, 
Antares, and Kaus Australis, it forms a large, poorly defined box. It is over the 
meridian to the south during evening twilight in early October and during morning 
twilight in April. Dec. 26°S, SHA 77°, mag. 2.1. Fig. 2208. 

Peacock, the brightest star in the southern constellation of the same name, is not a 
part of a conspicuous configuration of stars. A curved line extending eastward from 
the southern cross passes through Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus and, if extended with less 
curvature, leads to Peacock, about 30° southeast of Scorpio, the scorpion, and about 20° 
southwest of Al Na’ir. With Al Na’ir and Achernar it forms a large, poorly defined 
triangle. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in early November, 
and during morning twilight in late May, but is not visible north of latitude 33°N. 
Dec. 57°S, SHA 54°, mag. 2.1. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Polaris is not listed among the 57 navigational stars, but is treated separately be- 
cause it is less than 1° from the north celestial pole. It is about midway between the 
big dipper and Cassiopeia. A line through Dubhe and Merak (not one of the 57 
navigational stars), the pointers forming the outer side of the bow! of the big dipper, if 
extended northward for about 30°, leads almost directly to Polaris. A line extending 
north from Alpheratz at the northwest corner of the great square of Pegasus, the winged 
horse, passes through Caph (not one of the 57 navigational stars) in Cassiopeia and then 
Polaris at about equal intervals. Dec. 89°N, SHA 332°, mag. 2.1. Figs. 2205-2208. 

Pollux is the brighter of the “twins of Gemini,” two relatively bright stars about 
45° NE of Orion, the hunter, and about 45° ENE of Aldebaran. A curved line starting 
at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, and Capella, all first magnitude stars. 
Dec. 28°N, SHA 244°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2206. 

Procyon is a bright star about 30° east of Orion, the hunter. A curved line starting 
at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, and Capella, all first magnitude stars. 
Dec. 5°N, SHA 246°, mag. 0.5. Fig’ 2206. 

Rasalhague forms a large nearly-equilateral triangle with Altair and Vega, Rasal- 
hague being at the western vertex. Both of the other stars are considerably bright- 
er than Rasalhague. It crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening 
twilight in early September, and during morning twilight in late March. Dec. 13°N, 
SHA 97°, mag. 2.1. Fig. 2208. 

Regulus is at the opposite end of Leo, the lion, from Denebola, and is the brightest 
star of the constellation. A line through Dubhe and Merak (not one of the 57 naviga- 
tional stars), the pointers by which Polaris is usually identified, extended about 45° 
southward, and curved slightly toward the west, leads to Regulus, which forms the 
southern end of the handle of the sickle, part of Leo. Dec. 12° N, SHA 209°, mag. 1.3. 

Fig. 2207. 
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Rigel is a brilliant bluish star about 10°S and.a little to the west of the belt of 
Orion, the hunter. A line through the center of the belt and perpendicular to it passes 
close to blue Rigel to the south and red Betelgeuse about the same distance north of the 
belt. Rigel and Betelgeuse are at opposite corners of a box surrounding the belt of 
Orion. Dec. 8°S, SHA 282°, mag. 0.3. Fig. 2206. 

Rigil Kentaurus is the brighter and more easterly of two first magnitude stars about 
15° east of the southern cross. It is over the meridian during evening twilight in early 
July, and during morning twilight in late January, but is not visible north of latitude 
29°N. Dec. 61°S, SHA 141°, mag. 0.1. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Sabik is part of the inconspicuous constellation Ophiuchus, the serpent holder, 
about 20° north of Scorpio, the scorpion. With Antares, Kaus Australis, and Nunki, 
it forms a large, poorly-defined box in the southern sky on summer evenings. Sabik 
crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in August, and during morning 
twilight in March. Dec. 16°S, SHA 103°, mag. 2.6. Fig. 2208. 

Schedar is the southernmost star of the W (or M) of Cassiopeia, on the opposite 
side of Polaris from the big dipper. It is the second star from the leading edge of this 
configuration as it circles the north celestial pole. Dec. 56°N, SHA 351°, mag. 2.5. 
Figs. 2205, 2206, 2208. 

Shaula is a second magnitude star marking the end of the tail of Scorpio, the 
scorpion, at the opposite end from Antares. This constellation is low in the southern 
sky on summer evenings. Shaulais about 15° southeast of Antares and about 10° WSW 
of Kaus Australis. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in early 
September, and during morning twilight in March. Dec. 37°S, SHA 97°, mag. 1.7. 
Fig. 2208. 

Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, is in the constellation Canis Major, the 
‘large dog” of Orion, the hunter. The line formed by the belt of Orion, if extended 
about 20° to the eastward and curved toward the south, leads to Sirius. Dec. 17°S, 
SHA 259°, mag. (—)1.6. Fig. 2206. 

Spica is the brightest star of Virgo, the virgin, an inconspicuous constellation on the 
celestial equator to the south during evening twilight in early summer. The curved 
line along the stars forming the handle of the big dipper, if continued in a direction 
away from the pointers, passes through Arcturus and then Spica. The distance between 
Alkaid, at the end of the big dipper, and Arcturus is about the same as that between 
Arcturus and Spica, and is a little more than the length of the big dipper. Spica 
crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in June, and during morning 
twilight late in December. Dec. 11°S, SHA 159°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2207. 

Suhail is one of a number of second magnitude stars extending along the Milky 
Way between Sirius and the southern cross. It is about 10° north of the false southern 
cross, which is nearly enclosed by a large, nearly-equilateral triangle formed by Suhail, 
Canopus, and Miaplacidus. Canopus and Suhail are on opposite edges of the Milky 
Way, with a number of second magnitude stars between them. A straight line extend- 
ing eastward through the east-west arm of the southern cross leads to Suhail, about 
35° away. Inthe southern United States, Suhail crosses the celestial meridian near the 
southern horizon during evening twilight in April, and during morning twilight in 
November. Dec. 43°S, SHA 223°, mag. 2.2. Figs. 2206, 2207. 

Vega is the brightest star north of the celestial equator, and the third brightest in 
the entire sky. It is at the western vertex and the nearly-right angle of a large 
triangle which is a conspicuous feature of the evening sky in late summer and in autumn. 
The other two stars of the triangle are Altair and Deneb, both of the first magnitude. 
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Vega passes through the zenith approximately at latitude 38°45’N during evening 
twilight in September and during morning twilight in April. Dec. 39°N, SHA 81°, 
mag. 0.1. Fig. 2208. 

Zubenelgenubi, a third magnitude star, is the southern (or western) basket of 
Libra, the balance. The boxlike Libra is about 25° WNW of Antares, in Scorpio, the 
scorpion. A long line extending eastward from Alphard, between Gienah and Spica, 
leads to Zubenelgenubi. Dec. 16°S, SHA 138°, mag. 2.9. Figs. 2207, 2208. 
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NAVIGATIONAL STARS AND THE PLANETS 


Name Pronunciation 
Acamar a’ké-mér 
Achernar a’kér. 
Acrux a’kroiks 
Adhara é-di'ré 
Aldeberan al déb’éd-rén 
Alioth 
Alkaid al-kad’ 

Al Na’ir : 
Alnilam Al’‘ni-lim 
Alphard c 
Alphecca al-(ék’é 
Alpheratz Al.(é’rits 
Altair 
Ankaa "ka 
Antares ta 
k-tai’raés 

Atria ‘ri-é 
Avior a’vi-ée 
Bellatrix bé-1§’triks . 
Betelgeuse béo’él- jaz 
Canopus sy rit 
Cape 
Deneb aaeat 
Denebola dé-néb’d-lé 
Diphda dlf'dé 
Dubhe dab’s 
Elnath él’néth 
E €)-té’nin 
Enif If 
Fomalhaut (6’médl.dt 
Gacrux S’kroks 
Gienah ‘né 

1 hameal 
Kaus Australis | kés ds-tré‘lls 

O’kab 

Markahb miar’k&b 
Menkar mén’k 
Menkent mén’ként 
Miaplacidus mil’é-plis’-dds 

ik mir’ 
Nunki nin’ké 
Peacock pé’kok 
Polaris pé-la’ris 
Pollux pol’dks 
Procyon prd’sI-6n 

2 -ha’gwé 

us r -las 
Rigel ria 
Rigil Kentaurus jo kén-té’rds 
Sabik s&’bik 
Schedar shéd’ér 
Shaula shd'lé 
Sirius sir’l-ds 
Spica spi’ké 
Subail 3b0-hal’ 


Vv vé'gé 
Zukenelgenud! | 160'bén’él-J8-n0'bs 


Name Pronunciation 
Mercury mfttr’ké-r! 
Venus vé’nds 
Earth arth 
Mars mire 
Jupiter JOO’ pi-tér 
Saturn skit’ 

Uranus O’ré-nis 
Neptune nép’tan 
Pluto td 


Guide to unciattons: 


Origin Dis- 
Bayer name of name Meaning of name tance® 
@ Eridani Arabic | another form of Achernar 120 
a Eridani Arabic | end of the river (Eridanus) 72 
a Crucis Modern | coined from Bayer name 220 
e Canis Majoris Arabic | the virgin(s) 350 
a Tauri Arabic | follower (of the Pleiades) 64 
e Ursa Majoris Arabic | another form of Capella 49 
» Ursa Majoris Arabic | leader of the daughters of the bier 190 
a Gruils Arabic ahee one (of the fish's tail) 00 
e Orionis Arabic of pear 410 
a Hydrae Arabic solitary star of the serpent 200 
a Corona Borealis Arabic | feeble one (in the erown) 76 
a Andremeda Arabic | the horse’s navel 120 
a Aquilae Arabic | flying ener or vulture 16 
a Phoenicis Arabic | coined na 03 
a — Greek rival of Mars (in color) 260 
a Boo Greek the bear’s guard 37 
. prongull Australis | Modern | coined from Ba Bayer name 130 
e Carinae Modern | coined name 350 
¥ Orionis Latin female warrior 2680 
a Orionis Arabic | the arm pit (of Orton) 300 
a Carinae Greek city of ancient Egypt 230 
a Aurigae Latin little she-goat 46 
e Cygni Arabic | tail of the hen 600 
& Leonis Arabic | tail of the lion . 42 
8 Ceti Arabic ire ous frog (Fomalhaut was once 57 
a Ursa Majoris Arabic | the bear's back 100 
@ Tauri Arabic | one butting with horns 130 
7 ear Arabic /| head of the dragon 180 
Arabic | nose of the horse 250 
pa Pie Austrini Arabic | mouth of the southern fish 23 
+ Crucis Modern | coined from Bayer name 72 
y Corvi Arabic | right wing of the raven 136 
& Centauri Modern rie the centaur 200 
@ Arietis Arabic | f poe lamb 76 
e Sagittarii Ar., sout part o 163 
& Ursa Minoris Arabic | shortened form of ‘‘north star” (named 100 
when It was that, c. 1500 BC-AD 300) 
a Pegasi Arabic | saddle (of Pegasus) 100 
a Ceti Arabic | nose (of the whale) 1, 100 
@ Centauri Modern | shoulder of the centaur 
@ Carinae Ar.. L. ulet or still waters , 88 
a Persel Arabic | elbow of the Pleiades 130 
o Sagittaril Bab. constellation of the holy city (Eridu) 180 
a Pavonis Modern ese English name of con- 250 
n 
a Ursa Minoris Latin the pole (star) 450 
@ Geminorum Latin sl other Hy hie heer Castor, a Gemi- 33 
a Canis Minoris Greek before th te ae (rising before the dog 11 
’ us 
a Ophiuchd Arabic | head of the serpent charmer 67 
a Leonis Latin the prince 67 
r Orionis Arabic | foot (left foot of Orion) §00 
ea Centauri Arabic | foot of the centaur 43 
q ride Arabic | second winner or conq 6 
: Cass opeme Arabic | the breast (of Cassiopeia) 
i Arabic the scorch part of the scorpion’s tail 200 
be Canis Majoris Greek ing one (popularly, the dog 8.6 
a Virginis Latin ie wold of corn 185 
 Velorum Arabic | shortened form of Al Suhail, one 200 
Arabic name for C. rehongd 
Pe bye Arabic | the falling eagle or 27 
a Librae Arabic | southern claw (of the so piss 66 
PLANETS 
Origin of name Meaning of name 
Latin god of commerce and gain 
goddess of love 
0! 
Latin thd the heavens, identified with the Greek Zeus, chief of the 
ym 
Latin god of seed-sowing 
Greek the personification of heaven 
latin. god of the sea 
Greek god of the lower world (Hades) 


fate, Add, final, last, bound, arm; bé, énd, cam}, readér; ice, bit, animal; Sver, pbetic, hét, eed, méSn; Abe, Anite, tab, 


circds, ro 
* Distances in light-years. One light-year —— approximately 63,300 AU, or 5,880,000,000,000 miles. Authorities differ on :dis- 
tances of the stars; the values given are represen 
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CONSTELLATIONS 


Navigational stars or 
Name Pronunciation Genitive Pronunciation Meaning approximate position 


Andromeda* 


Antlia 

Apus 
Aquarius (=)° 
Aquila® 

Ara® 

Aries (T)° 
Auriga® 
Bootes* 
Caelum 
Camelopardalis 
Cancer (¢5)° 
Canes Venatici 


Canis Major® 
Canis Minor*® 
Capricornus (¥)) 


Carina** 
Cassiopeia® 
Centaurus® 
Cepheus* 


Cetus* 
Chamaeleon 
Circinus 
Columba 
Coma Berenices 
Corona 
Australis* 
Corona 
Borealis® 
Corvus* 
Crater® 
Crux 
Cygnus* 
Delphinus*® 
Dorado 
Draco* 
Equuleus® 
Eridanus*® 
Fornax 
Gemini (II)° 
Grus 
Hercules* 


Horologium 


An-drom’. é-dé 


ant’li-d 

a’pts 

a-kw&r’l-ds 
&k’wi-ld 

a’rd 

&’rl-é62 

o-ri’gé 

b6-5’téz 

sé’lim 

kd-mél’6- par’dd-lis 
kan’sér 

ka’/néz vé-nat’I-si 


k&’nls m&’jér 
k&’nls mi’nér 
kap’ri-kor/nus 
ké-ri’né 


kis’l-5.pé’yd 
sén-t6’rus 
sé'fas 


sé'tus 

ka-mé'lé-ain 
sdr’sI-nas 
k6-lim/’bé 

kd’méd bér-é-ni’séz 
ké-rd‘né@ 6s-tra'lis 


ké-rd/né bo’ré-a/ 
His 
kér’vis 
kré’tér 
kroiks 
sig’/nts 
dél-fi’nds 
dé.ri’dé 
dri’ké 
é&-kw5o'lé- ds 
é-rid’d-nis 
(or’naiks 


hir’kd.léz 


hée’6-15/jl-dm 


Andromedae 


Antliae 

Apodis 

Aquarii 

Aquilae 

Arac 

Arietis 

Aurigae 

Bootis 

Caeli 

Camelopardalis 

Cancri 

Canum = Venati- 
corum 

Canis Majoris 

Canis Minoris 

Capricorni 

Carinae 


Cassiopeiae 
Centauri 
Cephei 


Ceti 
Chamaeleontis 
Circini 

Columbae 

Comae Berenices 
Coronae Australis 


Coronae Borealis 


Corvi 
Crateris 
Crucis 
Cygni 
Delphini 
Doradus 
Draconis 
Equulei 
Eridani 
Fornacis 
Geminorum 
QGruis 
Herculis 


Horologii 


an-drom’é.dé 


ant’l]-é 

&p’6-dis 

é-kwar’l.i 

&k’wi-lé 

a’ré 

4-ri’é-tis 

6-ri’jé 

bé-d’tis 

sé'li 

ké-mé)4. pir/da-lis 

k&neg’kri 

k&/nim_ vé-nbt’l- 
kO/raim 

ka/nis ma-jd’ris 

k&’nis mIi-n6‘ris 

kAp’rl-k6e/ni 

ké-ri’né 


kas'l-d.pé/yé 
sén-té’rl 
38’(8.j 


sé‘ti 
ké-mé'lé-dn’tis 
suar’sI-ni 
ké-lam’bé 

kd’mé bér’é-ni’séz 
ké-rd’né 6-tra'lis 


ké-rd'né bd'ré-a/ 
lis 
kOor’vi 
krd-té’ris 
kr60‘sis 
sig’ni 
dél.fi’nl 
dé-ri’dus 
dré.ké/nis 
é.kw50'lé-I 
b-rid’é-ni 
fér-n&’sis 
jém‘1-nd/rém 
grdd’ls 
hdr’kd-lls 


hor’6-18/ji-1 


Zodiacal constellations are given in bold type, with their symbols. 
*One of the original constellations of Ptolemy. 
**Part of the single constellation Argo Navis of Ptolemy. 


joes within brackets are amplifications of the meanin 
ttParts within parentheses are the meanings of words 


Guide to pronunciations: 


fate, care, hit, findl, abound, sofd, irm; b&, créate, &nd, readér; Ice, bit; Sver, pdetic, hét, odnnect, lérd, MSEn; tabe, énite, 


tab, circds, érn. 


of constellation names. 
ted from former, more complete constellation names. 


Andromeda [the 
chained woman]t 

(air) pumpftt 

bird of paradise 

water carrier 

eagle 

altar 

ram 

charioteer 

herdsman 

graving tool 

giraffe 

crab 

hunting dogs 


larger dog 
smaller dog 
horned goat 
keel 


Cassiopeia (the lady 
in the chair)t 
centaur 


Cepheus [the shep- 
herd)t 

whale 

chameleon 

pair of compasses 

dove 

Berenice’s hair 

southern crown 


northern crown 


crow 

cup 

cross 

swan 

dolphin 

dorado {a fish)t 

dragon 

colt 

Eridanus [a river)t 

furnace 

twins 

crane [a bird)t 

Hercules ([mytho- 
logical hero]t 

clock 


Alpheratz 


d 35°S8, SHA 210° 
d 75°S, SHA 120° 
d 5°S, SHA 25° 
Altair 

d 55°8, SHA 100° 
Hamal 

Capella 

Arcturus 

d 40°S, SHA 290° 
d 70°N, SHA 275° 
d 20°N, SHA 230° 
d 40°N, SHA 165° 


Adhara, Sirius 

Procyon 

d 20°8, SHA 45° 

Avior, Canopus, 
Miaplacidus 

Schedar 


Hadar, Menkent, Ri- 
gil Kentaurus 
d 75°N, SHA 15° 


Diphda, Menkar 
d 80°S, SHA 200° 
d 65°8S, SHA 140° 
d 35°S, SHA 275° 
d 25°N, SHA 170° 
d 40°S, SHA 80° 


Alphecca 


Gienah 

d 15°S, SHA 190° 
Acrux, Gacrux 
Deneb 

d 15°N, SHA 50° 
d 60°S, SHA 285° 
Eltanin 

d 10°N, SHA 40° 
Acamar, Achernar 
d 30°8, SHA 320° 
Pollux 

Al Na’ir 

d 30°N, SHA 100° 


d 80°8, SHA 310° 
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CONSTELLATIONS 
Pronunciation Pronunciation Meaning approximate position 
Hydra® hi’dra hi'dré water monster Alphard 


Hydrus hi’drds hi’drl water snake d 70°S, SHA 320° 
Indus In’diis in’di d 60°S, SHA 35° 
Lacerts Id-sar’td lé-suir’té d 45°N, SHA 25° 
Leo (8)°* 186 1é-d'nis Denebola, Regulus 
Leo Minor led mol’ nér 1-0’nis mi-nd’ris d 35°N, SHA 205° 
Lepus°® lé’pus lép’6-ris d 20°S, SHA 275° 
Libra (=)* Ii’bra li’bré Zubenelgenubi 
Lupus* li’ pis la’pi d 45°S, SHA 130° 
Lynx lingks lin’sis d 50°N, SHA 240° 
Lyra® li'rd li’ré Vega 
Mensa mén’sd mén’sé d 75°8, SHA 275° 
Microscopium mi’kré-sk@pi-am | Microscopli mi’kré-sk6’ pI-I d 35°S8, SHA 45° 
mé-ndée’ér-6s Monocerotis mé-nds’ér-5’tis d 0°, SHA 255° 
mis’ké mis’sé fly d 70°S, SHA 175° 
nér’mé nér’mé square (and rule)tt | d 50°S, SHA 120° 
ok’tdnz dk-tdn‘tis octant d 85°8, SHA 40° 
Of’l-d’kus O1-0/ ki serpent holder Rasalhague, Sabik 
6-ri’6n 3/rJ-3’ nis Orion [the hunter}t | Alnilam, Bellatrix, 


Betelgeuse, Rigel 
pa’vd pé.vd‘nis peacock Peacock 
pég’é-siis pég’é-si Pegasus [winged Enif, Markab 
horse}t 
pr’sts par’sé- Perseus [(mytholog- | Mirfak 
ical character)}t | 


fé’/niks fé-ni‘als phoentx [the im- | Ankaa 


Pictoris 
Piscium 


pik’tér 
pis’éz 


pik-td’ris 
pish1-ém 


d 55°8, SHA 275° 
d 15°N, SHA 356° 


Piscis Austrinus® | pis’Is 6s-tri’nés Piscis Austrini pis'ls és-tri’/ni Fomalhaut 

Puppis** stern [of ship)t d 30°S, SHA 245° 
Pyxis** mariner’s compass d 25°S, SHA 230° 
Reticulum d 60°S, SHA 300° 
Sagitta® d 20°N, SHA 65° 


Segittarine (f)* | 88J’1-t&/rl-as 88j7-th/ri-i Kaus Australis, 


Seorpius (M)° 
Sculptor 


skér’pl-ds 
skilp’tér 


skér’pt-I 
skilp-td’ris 


d 30°S, SHA 355° 


Geatam sko’tém skd’'t! d 10°8, SHA 80° 
Serpéns*® sdr’pénz sér-pén‘tis | 10°N, SHA 126° 
Sextans séks’tdnz stéks-tin’tis d 0°, SHA 206° 
Taurus (1)° té‘ris tori Aldebaran, Elnath 
Telescopium tél’é-ské’pl-ém t8]’8-skd’pl-i d 50°S, SHA 75° 
Triangulum® tri-ang’gi-lém tri-dng’gQ-li d 30°N, SHA 330° 
Triangulum tri-ang’gé -lém tri-dng’gd-ll Atria 

Australe és-tri’lé ts-triilis 
Tucana ti-ké/né ti-ka/né toucan (a bird]t d 65°S, SHA 5° 
Ursa Major® ir’sé ma’ jér fir’sé m&-jo'rls larger bear Alioth, Alkaid, 

Dubhe 

Ursa Minor® Gr’sé mi’nér Or’sé mI-nd‘ris smaller bear Kochab, Polaris 
Vela** vélé vé.16’‘ram sails Suhail 
Virge (@)° var’gé var’ji-nis virgin Spica 
Volans vo'lénz vé lin’tis flying (fish) tt d 70°S, SHA 340° 
Vulpecula vil-pék’d-le val-psk’d-1é little fox d 25°N, SHA 60° 


Zodiacal constellations are given in bold type, with their symbols. 
“One of the original constellations of Ptolemy. 
©*Part of the single constellation Argo Navis of Ptolemy. 
tears within brackets are amplifications of the meanings of constellation names. 
#TParts within parentheses are the meanings of words ted from former, more complete constellation names. 
Guide to pronunciations: 
fate, care, hat, findl, dbound, sofé, arm; bé, créate, énd, readér; foe, bit; Sver, pdetic, hét, oSnnect, lord, MSSn; tube, énite, 
tab, circds, érn. 


APPENDIX J 
BUOYAGE SYSTEMS 


With modifications, two systems of buoyage are in general use throughout the 
world. These are the lateral system and the cardinal system. 

The lateral system is best suited for well-defined channels. The location of each 
buoy indicates the direction of the danger it marks relative to the course which should 
normally be followed. Thus, a buoy which should be kept on the port hand lies 
between the vessel and the danger when the buoy is abeam to port, approximately. 

In principle, the positions of marks in the lateral system are determined by the 
general direction taken by the mariner when approaching a harbor, river, estuary, or 
other waterway from seaward, and may also be determined with reference to the main 
stream of flood current. The application of this principle is defined, as required, by 
nautical documents such as sailing directions. 

The cardinal system is best suited for coasts with numerous rocks, shoals, and 
islands, and for dangers in the open sea. The location of each buoy indicates the 
approximate true bearing of the danger it marks. Thus, an eastern quadrant buoy 
marks a danger, such as a shoal, which lies to the west of the buoy, approximately. 

Although almost all of the major maritime nations have used either the lateral or 
the cardinal system for many years, details such as the shapes and colors of the buoys 
and the characteristics and colors of lighted aids generally have varied from country 
to country. With the passage of time and the increase in maritime communication 
between countries, the desirability of a uniform system of buoyage has become increas- 
ingly apparent. Consequently, over the past century a number of attempts have been 
made to standardize the various systems of buoyage. International conferences have 
been held on the subject and recommendations have been made. These recommenda- 
tions have often been conflicting, however, and although the differences in the various 
methods as applied to the cardinal system are comparatively slight, two distinct 
methods of applying the lateral system have evolved. The major discrepancy has 
been in the colors of the buoys and of their lights. 

In 1889 the International Marine Conference held in Washington, D. C., recom- 
mended that in the lateral system starboard hand buoys be painted red and port hand 
buoys black. With the introduction of lighted aids to navigation, these recommenda- 
tions logically led to the use, by nations which had accepted the recommendation, of 
red or white lights on the starboard side and green or white lights on the port side. 

In 1936 in the most recent international pronouncement on the subject, a League 
of Nations subcommittee recommended a coloring system diametrically opposed to 
the 1889 proposal. This is part of the Uniform System, and it provides for black 
buoys with green or white lights on the starboard side and red buoys with red or white 
lights on the port side. 

Most maritime countries using the lateral system have adopted one of these two 
systems, usually with small variations. It may be said that, very generally, European 
countries follow the Uniform System of 1936 and most other countries follow the system 
proposed in 1889. Special Publication No. 38 of the International Hydrographic 
Bureau, Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beaconage Adopted by Various Countries, 
contains discussions and illustrations of the systems actually used by 39 maritime 
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countries, as well as the Uniform System: : When actually piloting, the navigator should 
in every case consult the latest nautical literature of the country in question. The following 
is an abridgement of parts of IHB Special Publication No. 38: 


United States System: 


The waters of the United States are marked by the lateral system of buoyage 
recommended by the International Marine Conference of 1889. As all channels do 
not lead from seaward, arbitrary assumptions are at times made in order that the 
system may be consistently applied. Along the sea coasta of the United States, the 
characteristics are based upon the assumption that proceeding “from seaward’’ consti- 
tutes a clockwise direction: a southerly direction along the Atlantic coast; a northerly 
and westerly direction along the Gulf coast, and a northerly direction along the Pacific 
coast. On the Great Lakes, a westerly and northerly direction is taken as being “from 
seaward’ (except on Lake Michigan, where a southerly direction is used). On the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries, the characteristics of aids to naviga- 
tion are determined as proceeding from sea toward the head of navigation. On the 
Intracoastal Waterway, proceeding in a generally southerly direction along the Atlantic 
coast and in a generally westerly direction along the Gulf coast is considered as pro- 
ceeding ‘‘from seaward.”’ 

The continuation of the lateral system along the coasts in the order indicated 
refers only to ‘the side of the vessel on which buoys are to be kept, as indicated by 
color, shape, and light, if any; there is no numerical continuity between coast buoys. 
In fairways and channels; however, buoys are numbered consecutively from seaward. 

In the United States System, lighted buoys, bell buoys, whistle buoys, and combi- 
nation buoys differ in shape (fig. 917) from the unlighted puoye shown in this appencl 
but not in color or marking. 

In the Mississippi River, the numbering ai lighting of buoys differ from that 
shown under ‘Fairways and Channels. 


Uniform System 


As recommended by the League of Nations in 1936, a country uses the Uniform 
Lateral System or the Uniform Cardinal System, or both, according to its requirements 
or preference. When both are used, the transition from one to the other must be clearly 
indicated in appropriate publications, such as sailing directions, or by suitable buoyage 
marks. 

Both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System employ 
topmarks as an additional means of identification. Unless otherwise stated in this 
appendix, a topmark is painted the darker of the colors used on the buoy. They are 
optional in every case except on wreck buoys in the Uniform Cardinal System. Top- 
marks are not used in the United States System. 

In both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System, lighted 
buoys have the same shape as the unlighted buoys shown. This differs from the United 
States System, in which distinctively-shaped buoys are used for lighted aids. 

In both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System, a quick 
flashing light is regarded as a single flashing light. 

The numbering or lettering of fairway and channel buoys is an optional feature 
of the Uniform Lateral System. In the United States System these buoys are always 
numbered, commencing from seaward. 
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UNITED STATES SYSTEM 


Fairways and Channeis 
PorT HAND STARBOARD HAND | 
“ | (.\ | 
MARKING: Odd numbers, commencing from Even numbers, commencing from 
seaward. seaward. 
LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, flashing or occulting; White or red, flashing or occulting; or, 
or, when marking important turns, when marking important turns, 
quick flashing. quick flashing. 
Middle Grounds 
MAIN CHANNEL TO RIGHT MAIN CHANNEL To LEFT 
Buoy: — 
= A 
MARKING: May be lettered. May be lettered. 


LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, interrupted quick flashing. White or red, interrupted quick flashing. 
Where channels are of equal importance, either of the above buoys is used, without regard to the uppermost band. 


Mid Channel 
- o A | 
MARKING: May be lettered. 
LIGHTED Buoy: White, short-long flashing. 
Wrecks or Other Obstructions 
To Bs Passep On Port HAND To Be PassED ON STARBOARD HAND 
“ ff | A | 
MARKING: Usually lettered ‘‘WR.”’ Usually lettered “WR.” 
LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, quick flashing. White or red, quick flashing. 


Where wrecks or other obstructions may be passed on either hand, either Middle Ground buoy is used, without 
regard to the uppermost band. 


COLOR: 


MARKING: 


LIGHTED Buoy: 


TOPMARK: 


Buoy: 
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UNITED STATES SYSTEM 


Miscellaneous 


Optional. 


Quarantine — Yellow. 
Anchorage — White. 


Fish Nets —Black-and-white horizontal bands. 


Dredging —White with green top. 


Seadremes — Y ellow-and-black vertical stripes. 
Special Purpose — White-and-international orange horizontal or vertical bands. 


May be lettered. 


Any color except red or green; fixed, occulting, or slow flashing. 


UNIFORM LATERAL SYSTEM 


Fairways and Channels 
Port HAND STARBOARD HAND 
oo | a © a 
“T-shaped topmark Diamond-shaped top- 
not used at channel mark not used at 
entrance. channel entrance. 


oO m | 


AAI 


In secondary channels only, yellow may be substituted for white in checkered buoys. 


Even numbers, commencing 
from seaward. 


LiGHT: Red, single flashing or occulting or group 


flashing or occulting, with a number of 
flashes or occultations up to four; or 
white, group flashing or occulting 
(2 or 4); both red and white with above 
characteristics. 


Odd numbers, commencing 
from seaward. 


White, single flashing or occulting, or 
group flashi ng or occulting (8); or green, 
of a different character from wreck 
markings; or both white and green with 
the above characteristics. 
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UNIFORM LATERAL SYSTEM 
Middle Grounds 


MAIN CHANNEL CHANNELS OF MAIN CHANNEL 
To RIGHT EQUAL IMPORTANCE To LErt 
TOPMARK: 
Bifurcation Fy eas @ @ 7 yN 
© @ ® 
Junction oF of Jie fis r — ¢ 
© | a a @ 
Buoy: c ‘ : at 
S | = —! 
LiGHT: Distinctive where possible. Distinctive where possible. | Distinctive where possible. 
* Mid Channel 


ToPMARK: Shape optional, but not conical, cylindrical, or spherical. 
Buoy: Shape optional, but not conical, cylindrical, or spherical. 
CoLor: Red-and-white or black-and-white vertical stripes; topmark red or black to conform with buoy. 


Licut: Different from neighboring lights. 


~ Marking of Wrecks 


To BE PassED ON To BE PASSED ON To BE PASSED ON 
PorT HAND EITHER HAND STARBOARD HAND 
By Buoys 
. 7 ; 
TOPMARK: i 
Buoy 


Al 


al 


MARKING: : “W’"’ in white. “W”’ in white. “W” in white. 
LIGHT: ; Green, group flashing (2). Green, single occulting. Green, group flashing (3). 
- ae By Vessels 
VESSEL: - 


MARKING: ow or! WRECK re in white. “+ “Ww "or WRECK ” in white. ow "or “WRECK ” in white. 
LIGHT: Fixed green, corresponding in number and arrangement to shapes displayed by day. 


BELL: Two strokes at intervals of Four strokes at intervals of Three strokes at intervals of 
not more than 80 seconds. not more than 30 seconds.. not more than 80 seconds. 


BUOYAGE SYSTEMS 


UNIFORM CARDINAL SYSTEM 


7 _N 
TOPMARK: Ww 


Buoy: | 
> iia 


LicHT: Red, preferably, or white. 
Flashing or group flashing, pref- 
erably, with odd number of 
flashes; or occulting or group 
occulting with odd number of 
occultations. 


‘Danger Markings: 
NW 
TOPMARK: 
Buoy: = | 
Licut: White. Preferably flashing 
or group flashing, with odd 
number of flashes; or occulting 
or group occulting, with odd 
Y number of occultations. 
TOPMARK: 
Buoy: A \ 
Danger 
LicHt: White. Preferably group 
flashing with even number of 
flashes, or group occulting with 
even number of occultations. 
TOPMARK: 


aol 7 


LIGHT: Red, pitierbiy. or white. 
Group flashing, preferably, with 
even number of flashes; or group 
occulting with even number of 


occultations. 


SW 
Variations in Danger Markings 
Northern Eastern Southern Western 
Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant 


A A = 


Note: The number of characteristic shapes employed for the 
buoy itself may be limited to two, the conical shape being 
employed in the northern and eastern quadrants and the 
cylindrical shape in the southern and western quadrants, as 

_ shown above. 


SE 


Eastern 
Quadrant 


Northern 
Quadrant 


Nete: When spars only are used, it 
may be advantageous in the 
northern and eastern quadrants to 
reverse the positions of the dark 
colors, as shown above. 
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UNIFORM CARDINAL SYSTEM 


Marking of Wrecks 
WESTERN QUADRANT EASTERN QUADRANT 
TOPMARK: W y 
y~ VW 
Buoy: 
ofl AaAl 
MARKING: “W” in white, if possible. “W" in white, if possible. 
LIGHT: Green, quick flashing. Green, interrupted quick flashing. 


In the Uniform Cardinal System, wreck buoys are not used in the northern or southern quadranis. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM—LATERAL AND CARDINAL 


(Common To Both) 
Isolated Dangers 
TOPMARK: } @ @ 
Buoy: 
e | 
LIGHT: White or red, rhythmic. 
Miscellaneous 


TOPMARK: Landfall — Shape optional, but not misleading. 
Transition — Shape optional, but not misleading. 
Others — None. 


Buoy: Shape optional, but not misleading. 


COLOR:  Landfall—Black-and-white or red-and-white vertical stripes. 
Transition —Red-and-white or black-and-white spiral bands. 
Quarantine — Yellow. 
Outfall — Yellow above and black below. 
Military Practice Area— White, with two blue stripes rising from the waterline and 
intersecting at right angles on top of the buoy, and, optionally, lettering in the 
national language indicating a danger area (e.g.. in English, ‘“D.A.’’). 


LIGHT:  Landfall—Rhythmic. 
Outfall— Optional, with due regard to other lights in the area. 
Others —None. 


APPENDIX K 
CHART SYMBOLS 
(Extracts from Chart No. 1) 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Chart No. 1 contains the standard symbols and abbreviations which have been approved for use on 
nautical charts published by the United States of America. 

Symbols and abbreviations shown on Chart No. 1 apply to the regular nautical charts and may differ 
from those shown on certain reproductions and special charts. 

Terms, symbols and abbreviations are numbered in accordance with a standard form approvéd by a 
Resolution of the Sixth International Hydrographic Conference, 1952. 

Vertical figures indicate those items where the symbol and abbreviation are in accordance with the 
Resolutions of the International Hydrographic Conferences, or for which Resolutions do not yet exist. 

Slanting figures indicate those items where the symbol and/or abbreviation differ from the Resolu- 
tions of the Conferences. 

Vertical figures in parentheses indicate that the items are in addition to those shown on the approved 
standard form. 

Colors are optional for characterizing various features and areas on the charts. 

Lettering styles and capitalization as used on Chart No. 1 are not always rigidly adhered to on the 
charts. 

Longitudes are referred to the Meridian of Greenwich. 
Scales are computed on the middle latitude of each chart, or on the middle latitude of a series of 
charts. 

Buildings - A prominent building may he shown by a landmark symbol with descriptive note (See 
L-63). 

Shoreline is the line of Mean High Water, except in marsh or mangrove areas, where the outer edge 
of vegetation (berm line) is used. A heavy line (A-9) is used to represent a firm shoreline. A light line 
(A-7) represents a berm line. 

Heights of land and conspicuous objects are given in feet above Mean High Water, unless otherwise 
stated in the title of the chart. 

Visibility of a light is in nautical miles for an observer's eye 15 feet above water level. 

Buoys and Beacons - On entering a channel from seaward, buoys on starboard side are red with even 
numbers, on port side black with odd numbers. Lights on buoys on starboard side of channel are red or 
white, on port side white or green. Mid-channel buoys have black-and-white vertical stripes. Junction or 
obstruction buoys, which may be passed on either side, have red-and-black horizontal bands. This system 
does not always apply to foreign waters. The dot of the buoy symbol, and the small circle of the light 
vessel and mooring buoy symbols and the center of the beacon symbol indicate their positions. 

Improved channels are shown by limiting dashed lines, the depth, month, and the year of latest 
examination being placed adjacent to the channel, except when tabulated. 

U. S. Coast Pilots, Sailing Directions, Light Lists, Radio Atds, and related publications furnish 
information required by the navigator that cannot be shown conveniently on the nautical chart. 

U. S. Nautical Chart Catalogs and Indezes list nautical charts, auxiliary mape, and related publica- 
tions, and include general information (marginal! notes, etc.) relative to the charts. 

A glossary of foreign terms and abbreviations is generally given on the charts on which they are 
used, as well as in the Sailing Directions. 


Charts already on issue will be brought into conformity as soon as opportunity affords. 
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A. The Coastline (Nature of the Coast) 


-- =. 


ae *% 

“M z ae 

‘ fi 

‘mangers SHER 
\ P 


\ et nt 
Meegeuste*™Pna,. ee 


1 Shoreline unsurveyed lle Sand and mud 


ZS 
z 
ERT 4 


high low 


2 Steep coast (Bluff) 8 Surveyed coastline 


11g Cora/, uncovers at sounding 


rae weet 
P ae ar eee 6 
. ofe*. 


4 Sandhills; Dunes 


5 Stony or Shingly shore (15) Rubble 


(16) Shoreling from older surveys or 


eet Google 


Gulf 

Bay 

Bayou 

Fjord 

Loch; Lough; 
Lake 

Creek 

Cove 

Inlet 

Strait 

Sound 

Passage; Pass 

Thorofare 

Channe/ 

Narrows 

Entrance 

Estuary 

Delta 

Mouth 

Road; Roadstead 

Anchorage 

Harbor 

Haven 

Port 

Pond 

Island 

Islet 

Archipelago 

Peninsula 


Cape 

Promontory 

Head; Headland 

Point 

Mountain; 
Mount 

Range 


Valley 
Summit 
Peak 
Volcano 
Hill 
Boulder 
Landing 
Table-land 
(Plateau) 
Rock 
Isolated rock 
Stream 
River 
Slough 
Lagoon 
Approaches 
Rocky 


CHART SYMBOLS 


985 


l 
Ts 


At 


5¢ Casuarina 


Cultivated Pitas 
hae Ad Bel Bed bd BY bs 


6 Cultivated field 


vas Contour. lines, 
approximate (Contours 


Oy es gue 
ae et ve 


: - g ° 
~ sip Dy Dad = 
== a = ~ 
aa - 
e ¢: ‘ n ~~ 
==30 3 
7 


6a Grass wide. 


Cssseky 


7 Paddy (rice) fields 


Rice 


19 Fapids 


7a Park; Garden 


ws Bushes 
— NS 20 Waterfalls 
3 Form lines, no definite 8 Bushes 
4 interval 
° — 
¢ ¢ : 
"= 4 ecco 
Ba [ree plantation 
in general 21 Spring 


Sais 
eye ae 


Wooded 
9 Deciduous woodland 


2b Shading 


*e * & 
Wooded Sh te 
_ a a 
10 Coniferous woodland 
“tS 


335% 
on 


10a Woods in genera/ 


a ee arteammmme ell 


\ rw 
‘ " ‘ eo ‘ , 
me gs OS > .° 
Tr Wooded Ree 


¢ 
- 


3 Glacier 
2560 T.T. 


11 Tree top elevation 


‘ . tp 
SS = ae Ske a 


4S A*,. “ott 
tha ve 


a 


4 Sa/tpans 


A conspicuous clump or single tree 
of any kind useful as a landmark. 


5 /solated trees 


° 


5a Deciduous tree 


4 


5b Fir; Conifer 


< 


5c Palm tree 


/ntermittent stream 


a, 


15 Lake; Pond 


14 


Control Points 


Obs. Spot 


B.M. 


See View 


Hour 
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Triangulation point (station) 


Fixed point (landmark) 
Summit of height (Peak) 
(when not a landmark) 


Peak, accentuated by contours 
Peak, accentuated by hachures 
Peak, elevation not determined 
Peak, when a landmark 


Observation spot 
Bench mark 


View point 


Datum point for grid of a plan 


Graphical triangulation point 


Astronomical 
Triangulation 


Corps of Engineers 


Great trigonometrical survey station 


Traverse station 


Boundary monument 


Minute (of time) 


Second (of time) 


Meter 


Decimeter 


Centimeter 


Millimeter 


Kilometer 
Inch 
Foot 
Yard 


Fathom 


Cable length 


Nautical mile 


Knot 
Latitude 


Longitude 


Publication 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) St. M. 
(28) Msec. 


Edition 
Correction 
Altitude 

Height; Elevation 
Degree 

Minute {of arc) 
Second (of arc) 


Number 


Statute mile 


Microsecond 


Adjectives, Adverbs 


¢ and other abbreviations 


©On Dw F&F WD = 


St. 


conspic. 
D. Destr. 


dist. 
abt. 


sub. 
AERO 


exper. 


discontd. 


prohib. 
explos. 
estab. 
elec. 
priv. 
prom. 
std. 
subm. 
approx. 
unverd. 
AUTH. 
ek 
maintd. 
aband. 
cor. 
concr. 
fl. 

extr. 
mod. 
bet. 


Great 

Little 

Large 

Smal! 

Outer 

Inner 

Middle 

Old 

Ancient 

New 

Saint 
Conspicuous 
Remarkable 
Destroyed 
Projected 
Distant 
About 

See chart 
See plan 
Lighted; Luminous 
Submarine 
Eventual 
Aeronautical 
Higher 
Experimental 
Discontinued 
Prohibited 
Explosive 
Established 
Electric 
Private, Privately 
Prominent 
Standard 
Submerged 
Approximate 
Unverified 
Authorized 
Clearance 
Maintained 
Abandoned 
Corner 
Concrete 
Flood 
Extreme 
Moderate 
Between 
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G. Ports and Harbors 


Bollard 
Mooring ring 


Go Crane 
25 Landing stage 
Hn. Haven 25e Landing stairs 
Port 26 Quar. Querentine 


oe . Breakwater 27 Lezeret 
Dike 28 Harbor Master Harbor master's office 
29 Cus. Ho. Customhouse 
Mole 30 Fishing harbor 
° 31 Winter harbor 
f f-— eased ie a 32 Refuge harbor 
< 33 B. Hbr. Boat harbor 
34 Straending herbor 


(uncovers et LW) 
Dock 


Submerged jetty 


Dry dock (actual shape 
on large-scale cherts) 


Floating dock (actualshape 
on large-scele cherts) 


Jetty (small scale) 


Pier 


Spit 


Gridiron; Careening grid 


Patent slip; Slipway; 


aay fone below Moerine reilway 


AAC Anchorage prohibited Ramp 


: IE ee (See P-25) 
13 1 _ Spoil Ares __! Spot! ground 


Lock (point upstream] 


41 Wet dock 
42 Shipyerd 


(13a) | Dumping Ground } Dumping ground 


14 TTT TnI ae Fisheries; Fishing stekes| 43 Lumber yerd 

| Fish trap; Fiah weirs | 44 Reelin -Otiee): “Ptesbh oftcer ¥ oles 
Lassess (actual! shepe charted) 6s Cle CD Hulk (actual shape on rg. 

14b Duck blind ain scele charts) (See O-//, 


Gee me 7 
46 Pekcreetio l  PROE Prohibited area 


Abd A I AHEA 
J E 


15 - aneseeesedeseess Tunny nets (See G-/4ea) 


47 Anchorage for seaplenes 
48 Seaplane landing erea 


49 ~~ On a Work in progress 
construction Under constructron 


15a <_ Gs >) ys. ~—— Oyster bed 


16 Ldg. Lending place 
17 Watering place 
18 Wharf 


19 Quay 
20 Berth 
20a Anchoring berth 


Berth number 


Dolphin 


9 


88 
H. Topography (Artificial Features) | | 


a A ee, 


AE ER ERE 


Bridge er.» in general 


CHART SYMBOLS 


14 


1 FRoad(Rd ) or Mighway (Hy.) 


SSS eae Sa eee 14a = Stone, concrete bridge (Same as H-/4) 
2 Treck, Footpath, or Trail 
M.&L.S. RR. 14b Wooden bridge (Same as H-/4) 
H Lb | 14c_ = /ron bridge (Same as H-/4) 


7 : 
si oa aes 14d Suspension bridge (Same asH-@) | 
3 Railway(Ry.) (single or double track), Railroad (RR_.) : 
3a /ramway | ! 5 
7 --- ape oer ities 
eee) =— gr ce ee 
3b Frailway Station 16 Swing bridge (Same as H-15) 


3c Tunnel (railroad or road) 


PYYYUTYYYYY YYYYYYY YY YY LTT 1) YY mre rrere rn tren art ray ern rn Ir eye 16a Lift bridge 


3d Embankment, Levee 
16b  Weighbridge or Bascule bridge 


ARAB A RIAA RAR AAAS BASAL ARABIA DL 
: : \ 


aa os bsaatba 04600000046000060008 
0 
subeceieewebedces~eteveslees 17. Pontoon bridge 


3e Cutting 
§ Power transmission line 17a Footbridge 
18 Transporter bridge (Same os 116) 


a aa VERT. CL GFT. 
6 Prominent telegraph or telephone line 18a Bridge clearance, vertical 
7 Aqueduct; Water pipe HOR CL 26FT 
ee ef Nadu 18b Bridg e clearance, hortzontal 
8 Veduct 


Fer 
1 Ps 
8a O)/ pipeline 


Ferry (Fy.) 
* Pile o Puling *Post 


VERHEAD POWER CABLE 
O Oo CL 140 FT. 
TOWER TOWER 


4 Overhead powercable (ovno pwr CAB) 


19 


4 20 36 Ford 
9 Pile; Piling; Post (above MHW) (See O-20a) wid 
10 Highway (See H-/) 22 ~=Fence 


23. Training well 
11 Sewer 


a ©: |, | nn «| rn 


tch ty 


13. Cana/, Ditch; Lock; Sluice (point upstream) 


‘ JLAL 

a4 
aa) Ga # O 
2 
3 Vill. 
3a Ufffy [ 
4 Cas. 
5 2» @ oa 
6 
7 


Cath. 


1 oP D2 @ @ 
Oo Bi #1 o< Ox m+ # + O+O + + 
: w+ e+ 


bwa 
~) 


Pag. 


16 
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Buildings (see General Remarks) 


City or Town (large scale) 
City or Town (small scale) 
Suburb 
Village 
Buildings in general 
Castle 
House 
Villa 
Farm 
Church 
Cathedral 
Spire; Steeple 
Christian Shrine 
Roman Catholic Church 
Temple 
Chapel 
Mosque, Minaret 
Moslem Shrine = 
Marabout 
Pagoda 
Buddhist Temple; Joss-House 


Shinto Shrine 

Monastery; Convent 

Calvary; Cross 

Cemetery, Non-Christian — 
Cemetery, Chiltan 

Tomb | 

Fort (actual shape charted) 
Battery 

Barracks 

Powder magazine 

Airplane landing field 
Airport, large scale (See P-+2) 
Airport, military (small scale) 
Airport, civil (small scale) 


Mooring mast 


Street 


Locust Ave._ 


26a Ave. Avenue 
(26b) —Oecd Bd Bid. Boulevard 
27 Tel. Telegraph 
28 Tel.Off. 7Ze/egraph office 
29 P.O. Post office 
30 Govt. Ho. Government house 
31 Town half 
32 Hosp. Hospital : 
33 Slaughterhouse 
34 Magz. Magazine 
34a Warehouse; Sersheuse 
35 Ouon © Mon Monument 
36 Ocu P Gua: Cupola 
37 Orcev Elev. Elevator; Lift 
(37a) Elev. Elevation; Elevated 
38 ot tay a Shed 
39 | ' Zine roof 
40 as Ruins Ru. Ruins 
41 Orr. rr. Tower 


42 LS ai oan Windmill ot 


43 <F Watermill 
S ee : 
43a LS Ose mapa Windmotor 
44 Ocny. chy. Chimney; Stacr 
oO ° 
45 S'PIPE S ‘pipe Water tower. Standpipe 


6s Q@ e 


47 B B® CD Facty. Factory 


Oi! tank 


48 Saw mill 

49 Brick kiln " 
so & Min ” | Quarry " 
51 © Well Well | 

52 Cistern 

53. Oranx Cte Tk. Tank 

54 Noria 


55 Fountain 


rg 
(65a) & 
(65v) & 


6 e Ba 
‘ 


Sta. 


Sta. 


\eus.s 


Rkt. Sta. Hocket station 
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Buildings 


Institute 
Establishment 
Bathing establishment 
Courthouse 
Schoo! 

High school 
University 
Building 
Pavilion 

Hut 

Stadium 


Telephe 


Miscellaneous Stations 


Any kind of station 

Station 

Coast Guerd ‘sfation 
(Similar to LS. S.) 


Coast Guard station 

{when landmark) 
Lookout station; Watch tower 
Lifeboat station 


Lifesaving station 


S ©Oonu. sva. Pilot station 


Sig. Sta. Signa/ station 


Sem. 


Semaphore 


S. Sig. Sta. Storm signal station 


(12a) Ow.ea. 906. STA. 


Weather signal station 


Weather Bureau signal station 


(continued) 


Ges tank; Gesometer 
Gable 

Wall 

Limited 

Apertment 

Capitol 

Compeny 


Corporation 


Tide signel station 
Stream signal station 
Ice signal statron 
Time signal station 
Time ball 


Signe! mast 


Flagstaff , Flagpole 
Flag tower 

Signe! 
Observatory 
Office 


Bell (on land) 


(18) 


21 


22 


23 


Priv maintd 


Qk FI 


1 Qk Fi 
Int Qk Fi 


S Fi 
Alt 

Gp Oce 
Gp Fi 


S-L FI 
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Lights 
Position of light 
Light 
Lighthouse 
Aeronautical light 
Marine and air nevigetion light 
Light beacon 


Light vessel, Lightship 


Lentern 
Street lamp 


Reflector 
Leading light 


Sector hight 


Directional light 


Harbor light 

Fishing hight 

Vidal light 

Private light (maintained by 


private interests; fo be 
used with caution) 
Fixed light 
Occulting hight 
Flashing light 


Quick flashing (scintillating) light 


Interrupted quick flashing light 


Short flashing light 
Alternating light 
Group occulting light 
Group flashing light 


Short-long flashing light 


Group short flashing light 


991 


Fixed and flashing light 
Fixed and group flashing light 


Revolving or Rotating light 


Period 

Every 

With 

Visible (range) 
Neutical mile 
Minutes 
Seconds 

Flash 
Occultation 
Echpse 

Group 
Intermittent light 
Sector 

Color of sector 
Auxiliary light 


Varred 


Oéscured light 


(10a) 


(11) 


p 


© FLOAT 


CHART SYMBOLS 


Lights (continued) 


Unwatched light 
Occasional light 
Irregular light 
Provisional light 
Temporary light 
Destroyed 
Extinguished light 
Faint light 
Upper light 
Lower light 
Rear light 


Position of buoy 

Light buoy 

Bell buoy 

Gong buoy 

Whistle buoy 

Can or Cylindricel buoy 
Nun or Conical buoy 
Spherical buoy 

Spar buoy 

Pillar buoy 

Checkered buoy 

Buoy with topmark (See L-70) 
Barrel! or Ton buoy 

Color unknown 

Float 

Lightfloat 

Outer or Landfall buoy 
Fairway buoy (BWVS) 
Mid-channel buoy (BWVS) 


Starboard-hand buoy (entering 
from seawerd) 


Ex, 
p ria 
Da RO 


eo Deviation 


Front light 
Vertical lights 
Horizontal lights 
Vertical beam 
Range 
Experimental light 


Port-hand buoy (entering from 
seaward) 

Bifurcation buoy (RBHB) 

Junction buoy (RBHB) 

/solated danger buoy (RBHB) 

Wreck buoy (RBHB or G) 

Obstruction buoy (RBHB or G) 

Telegraph-cable buoy 

Mooring buoy (colors never 
carried) 

Mooring 

Mooring buoy with telegraphic 


communications 


Mooring buoy with telephonic 
communications 

Warping buoy 

Quarantine buoy 

Explosive anchorage buoy 

Aeronautical anchorage buoy 

Compess adjustment buoy 

Fish trap buoy (BWHB) 

Spo! ground buoy 

Anchorage buoy (marks limits) 


Private buoy (maintained by prt- 
vate interests, use with caution) 
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die Buoys and Beacons (continued) 


Temporary buoy Cardinal marking system 


Winter buoy A aoe Compass adjustment beacon 


Horizonte! stripes or bands Topmarks (See L-70) 


Vertical stripes Telegraph-cable (landing) 
beacon 


Checkered “oes “Subm piling Piles (See 0-202, H-9) 


"SS 


Diagonal buoy LL Stakes 

: fF, 
White Stumps Stumps 
Black Bae & Perches 


Red 


UN @O 


Ocaian ah Cairn 


Yj 


Painted patches 
Landmark (conspicuous object) 


Landmark (position 
approximate) 


Reflector 
Range targets, markers 


Special-purpose buoys 


4 Floating Ba Floating beacon > TOPMARKS on buoys and beacons may 
be shown on charts of foreign weters. 
The ebbrevietion for black is not 


w R Fixed beacon (unlighted or 
ARW AW af. poy ee ie ‘ 19 shown adjacent fo buoys or beacons. 


524 ABn Black beacon 


ABn Color unknown 


(52a) Omanxer Private aid to navigation 
Beacon, in general (See L-52 


Tower beacon 
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Radio and Radar Stations 


Radio telegraph station 11 Ra Rader station 


Fradio telephone station 12 Racon Radar responder beacon 


FRadiobeacon 13 ~< RaRet Radar reflector 
Circular radiobeacon Ra (conspic) Radar conspicuous object 


Directional radiobeacon. Ramk Ramark 
Radio range 
Distance finding station 
Rotating loop radiobeacon ome. (synchronized signa/s) 


Radio direction finding stetion Aeroneutical radiobeacon 


(8) ye ce Aeronautical radio range 


9 © R. MAST Radio mast 
O a. t,. Radio tower 


(9a) Or TR. Television tower 


10 Ofeat Radio broadcasting station 
(commercial!) 


10a °R. Sta. Q0.7.G. Radio station 


Fog-signa/ station Fog bell 
Radio fog-signal! station Fog whistle 
Explosive fog signal Reed horn 
Submarine fog signal Fog gong 
SUB-BELL Submerine fog bell Submarine sound signe/ not 


(action of waves) connected to the shore 


SUB-BELL sa iH sl bl air loe 
SUB-OSC. Submarine oscillator Typhon 

Nautophone 

Diaphone 

Fog gun 

Fog siren 

Fog trumpet 


Fog horn 
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O. Dangers 


~ = 
Tide Rips ~~ —- 


Eo (By 80 00 


10 Cora/ reef, detached (uncovers at 
sounding datum) 


18 Overfalls or Symbol used only 
1 Fock which does not cover Tide rig 
(elevation above MHW) 


* Uncov 2 ft & Uncov 2 ft 


ett Oeecee 


# (2) & (2) 


(10a) Cora/ or Rocky reef, covered at 
sounding datum (See A-lId, //g) 


2 Fock which covers and uncovers, 
with height in feet above chart 
(sounding) datum 


3 Rock awash at the level of chart 
(sounding) datum 


Wreck showing any portion of hull or 
superstructure above sounding datum. 


me: fi) 


(3a) When dear falters i$ con- 


12. Wreck with only masts visible 
ebove sounding datum 


13. Old symbols for wrecks 
et. 
13a Wreck always partially submerged 


2098, 


(3b) Sunken rock (depth unknown) 


(3c) When rock of 0-36 is considered 
@ danger to navigation 


i4 


Sunken wreck which or" dangerous - 
to surface win le (See O-6a) 


4 Sunken rock with less then 6 
feet of water over it 


Wreck (See O-ll, 14) 


Wreckage (See O-/4a) 
Wreck remains (danger - 
5 Sunken rock with between 6 and ous red for anchoring) 
fet Bee : Pa coe aired stump: 
2 (See 0-200) 
5a Shoal sounding on isolated rock aN 31 Lesser depth, possible 
(replaces symbol 53} Wreck 32 Uncov Dries 
15 Wreck over which dep Cov Covers 
34 Uncov Uncovers 
6 Sunken rock with than See O-/7a, 
Hing Ribiges frohdigpendh 35 Rep Reported O-/7a, 176 
16 Sunken wreck, not dange. to - re 
n rous 
2p = Zhe §—2L0bstr surface navigation i hs ey 
mith ine 
Ge Sunken danger with depth clea "Ses 0-10) 
by wire drag (in feet or fathoms) aoe of rock 
(See O-/0, loa) 


41 PA Position approximate 
42 POD Position doubtful 

43 ED Existence doubtful 
44 P Pos Fosition 

Doubtful 


(33 Rep (1955) 


J, with date 
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P. Various Limits, etc. 


-------- Leading line, Range line 


Doubtful sounding 


Transit hs ia aaa 


In line with 
Out of position 


fees 
Peasy 
. 
eS ee5, 
®e0 
“ee 
ees 


Limit of sector ‘ 
Least depth in narrow 


channe/ 
Dredged | (with 
Be er O sica) 


- 
—_— 
Prd 
gure 
-— 
~ 
- 


Channel, Course, Track 


recommended (marked 4 
buoys or beacons)(See P-21, 


RE TE ETE Alternate course 
Se eee 
Leader cable 


| 24 FEET 
——3 MAY 1956-— Dredged area 


Submarine cable (power, 
telegraph, telephone, etc.) 


Submarine cable area 


Swept channel (See Q-9) 


Drying or uncovering height 


fhtYna Anan 
in feet 


* Uvvv 


\ Swept area, not adequately 


Submarine pipeline 


sounded (shown by 


Submerime pipeline area green tint) 


-----—--—-— Maritime limit in genera/ = 
Swept area adequately — 

sounded (swept by wire 

drag to depth indicated) 


Limit of restricted area 


Limit of fishing zone 
fish trap areas) 


AS, ~: jin taiaetadenin cities Limit of dumping ground, 


’ Hair-line depths 
spoil g (See P-9, G-/3) 


Figures for ordinary 
soundings 

Soundings taken from 
foreign charts 


Anchorage limit 


Limit of air, 


Rene see Laer (See /-23, 24) 
14 Limit of sovereignty Soundings taken from older 
(Territorial waters) surveys 
15 Customs boundary . 
International boundary Soundings taken by echo 
i sae Se (also State boundary) 
Stream limit Sloping figures 


(See Q-/0, 12) 
lee limit 


Limit of tide 


WA 5 5 ee ae 


19 Upright figures (See Q-/Oa) 


Limit of navigation 


Bracketed figures 
(See O-/, 2) 


Ome ‘hy 
“eee 


Soundings expressed in 
32 % pre ad and feet 


District or province limit 
Reservation line 


Measured distance 
MARKERS 
MARKERS 0 


‘Sajulavep ensn) Prohibited area (See G-/2) 


eam! — 5 Stream 
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Depth Contours and Tints 


Or continuous fines, 
with values 


Sand 

Mud; Muddy 
Ooze 

Mar! 

Clay 

Grave/ 
Shingle 
Pebbles 
Stones 
Rock; Rocky 
Boulders 
Chalk 
Ca/careous 
Quartz 
Schist 
Cora/ 
Cora/ head 
Madre pores 
Volcanic 
Volcanic ash 
Lave 
Pumice 

Tufa 
Scoriae 
Cinders 


Manganese 


Shells 


Musse!s 
Sponge 
Kelp 
Seaweed 
Grass 


Seatangle 


Spicules 
Foraminifera 
Globigerina 
Diatoms 
Radiolaria 
Preropods 
Polyzoa 
Cirripeda 
Fucus 
Mattes 
Fine 
Coarse 
Soft 

Hard 

SHff 
Smal! 
Large 
Sticky 
Broken 
Ground (shells) 
Rotten 

St 


Speckled 
Gritty 
Decayed 
Flinty 
Glacial 
Tenacious 
White 
Black 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Orange 
Fed 
Brown 
Chocolate 
Gray 
Light 
Dark 


Fresh water 
springs in 
sea-bed 
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CHART SYMBOLS 


TT. Tides and Currents U. Compass 


la HHW 

2 LW 

2a LLW 

3 MTL 

4 MSL 
4a 

5 

6 Sp 

7 Np 

8 MHWS 
8a MHWN 
8b MHHW 
(8c) MHW 

9 MLWS 
9a MLWN 
9 MLLW 
(9c) MLW 
10 /SLW 
11 

12 

13 

13a 
14 

15 
16 

i oe 

18 ope Aly 
19 whAl» 
20 —2hkn 


FI. 


High water 
Higher high water 
Low water 

Lower /ow water 
Mean tide /eve/ 


Mean sea /eve/ 

Elevation of mean sea level 
above chart (sounding) datum 

Chart datum (datum for 
sounding reduction) 


Spring tide 

Neap tide 

Mean high water springs 
Mean high water neaps 
Mean higher high water 
Mean high water 

Mean low water springs 
Mean /ow water neaps 
Mean lower low water 
Mean low water 


The outer circle is in degrees with zero at true 
north. The inner circles are in points and degrees with 
Indian spring low water the arrow indicating magnetic north. 


High water full and change (vul- 
ger establishment of the port) 


Low water full and change 1 ON. 

Mean establishment of the port 2 & East 
Establishment of the port ie South 

Unit of height sow. West 
Eguinoctial 

Quarter; Quadrature 5 NE. Nor thesst 
Stream S  S€. Southeast 
Current, general, with rate 7 SW. Southwest 
Flood stream (current) with rate) gg nw. pV pa Sone 
£bb stream (current) with rate pe eee 


Tide gauge; Tidepole; 
Automatic tide gauge 


Eastern 
Southern 
Western 


Velocity, Rate 


Knots 
Height 
Tide 21 brg. Bearing 
New moon 22 True 
Full moon 
fo 23. mag. Magnetic 
ina 
eee 24 sar. Variation 
Flood 25 Annual change 
Ebb 25a Annual change nil 


Abnormal! variation; 
Magnetic attraction 


27 ~=—s deg. Degrees (See £-20) 


Deviation 


Tidal stream diagram 


Place for which tabulated tidal 
stream data are given 


Range (of tide) 
Phase /ag 


Current diagram, with 
explanatory note 
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UNITS OF DEPTH MEASUREMENT ON CHARTS 


Nation 


Germany 
Great Britain 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Russia (USSR) 


Spain 
Sweden 


Turkey 
Uruguay » 
Yugoslavia 


Unit of depth measurement 


Brasa 
Fathom 
Metre 
Metro 
Fathom 


F 

Metre (Metpa) 
Metre 

Metre 


Vadem 
Meter 
Favn 
Meter 
Metro 


Sashen’ 
Metre 
Metre 
Metro 
Famn 
Meter 


Fathom (Kulac) 
Metro 


Metar 


OF VARIOUS NATIONS 


Equivalent in United States 
units 


Feet 


S28s¢ 


© 03 OS 308 
past pet pees es CJD es 


Bek 


ISS 
ped pad ED bes COU | bat pes pe 


S| BERESS| SS 


6. 
6. 
3. 
3. 
6. 
3. 
6. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
6. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
5. 
3. 
6. 
3. 
3. 


OOS 
pd ped 
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APPENDIX M 


TIDAL DATUMS IN USE IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Area 


Admiralty Islands 
Alaska 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 
Australia 


Azores 
Bahama Islands 


Belgium 
Bermuda 


Bismarck Archipel- 
ago 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Camaroons 

Canada 

Canal Zone (Atlan- 
tic) 

Canal Zone (Pacific) 

Canary Islands 

Caroline Islands 

Chile 

China 

Colombia (Atlantic) 

Colombia (Pacific) 

Costa Rica (Atlantic) 

Costa Rica (Pacific) 

Cuba 

Denmark (Baltic) 

Denmark (North 
Sea) 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt (Red Sea) 


Datum 


Lowest normal LW 
Mean lower LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal 


Ww 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean lower LW 
springs 


Lowest normal LW 


Indian spring LW* 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean sea level 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 


Mean LW springs 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 

Mean LW springs 
Mean LW 

Mean LW springs 
Mean LW 

Mean sea level 
Mean LW springs 


Mean LW 
Mean LW springs 
Indian spring LW* 


Area 


Egypt (Mediterra- 
nean) 
El Salvador 
Eritrea 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
French 
Africa 
French Guiana 
French Guinea 
Gambia 


Equatorial 


Germany (Baltic) 
Germany (North 


Sea) 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 


Gilbert Islands 
Great Britain 
Greece 

Greenland 
Guadeloupe 

Guam 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hawaiian Islands 
Honduras (Atlantic) 
Honduras (Pacific) 
Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 


Japan 
Kenya 


*The chart datum is somewhat lower than the datum indicated. 


**A chart datum approximating mean LW springs or Indian spring LW is used for a number of 
places on the north and northwest coasts of Australia. 


Datum 


Mean LW springs 


Mean LW sprin 
Indian spring LW* 
Mean sea level 
Mean sea level 
Lowest LW 
Lowest LW 


Lowest LW 

Lowest LW 

Mean lower LW 
springs 

Mean sea level 

Mean LW springs 


Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs 
Indian spring LW* 
Lowest normal LW 
Indian spring LW 
Indian spring LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Indian spring LW 
Indian spring LW 
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APPENDIX M 
TIDAL DATUMS IN USE IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Datum 


Korea Indian spring LW Rumania Mean sea level 


Latvia Mean sea level Saipan Mean lower LW 
Liberia Mean lower LW Samoa Mean LW asprin 
springs Saudi Arabia Indian spring LW* 
Libya Mean LW springs Senegal Lowest Pw 
Lithuania Mean sea level Sierra Leone Mean lower LW 


Loyalty Islands Lowest normal LW springs 
Madagascar Lowest LW Solomon Islands Lowest normal LW 
Madeira Islands Lowest normal LW Somaliland Mean LW springs* 
Malaya Lowest normal LW South Africa Mean LW springs 


Mariana Islands asin . normal South-West Africa. Mean LW springs* 


Spain Lowest normal LW 
Marshall Islands Lowest normal LW Spanish Sahara Lowest normal LW 
Martinique Lowest LW Sudan Indian spring LW* 
Mauritania Lowest LW Surinam Mean lower LW 
Mexico (part of Mean LW springs 
Atlantic) Mean sea level 


Mexico (Pacific and 
part of Atlantic) 
Morocco 


Mean lower LW 
Lowest LW 


Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW sprin 
Lowest normal LW 


Mozambique Lowest LW Mean lower LW 
Netherlands Mean lower LW Togo Lowest LW 

sprin Trinidad Mean lower LW 
New Caledonia Loweat LW springs 
New Hebrides Lowest normal LW Tuamoto Archipel- Mean LW springs 
New Zealand Lowest normal LW ago 
Nicaragua Mean LW springs Tunisia Lowest LW 
Nigeria Mean LW springs Turkey (Black Sea) Mean sea level 


Turkey (Mediter- 
ranean) 
Uruguay 


Mean LW springs 
Lowest normal LW 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Eauaonal spring 
W 
Lowest normal LW 


Panama (Atlantic) Mean LW USA (Atlantic) Mean LW 

Panama (Pacific) Mean LW springs USA (Pacific) Mean lower LW 
Lowest LW USSR (Baltic and Mean sea level 
Mean LW springs Black Sea) 

Philip ine Islands Mean lower L USSR (Arctic and Lowest normal LW 

Polan Mean sea level Pacific) 

Portugal Lowest normal LW Venezuela Mean LW springs 

Portuguese Guinea Lowest normal LW Vietnam Lowest LW 

Puerto Rico Mean LW Virgin Islands Mean LW 

Rio Muni Lowest normal LW Yugoslavia Mean lower LW 


springs 


*The chart datum is somewhat lower than the datum indicated. 
**At Guam, Saipan, and Tinian the chart datum is mean lower LW. 
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| APPENDIX N 
SOURCES OF CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Certain types of charts and publications, listed below, can be purchased from the places indicated. 
Many of the publications listed are also available from the Superiatendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

The mailing address of all Government agencies listed is Washington 25, D. C., unless other- 
wise stated. Orders for charts or publications, when addressed to Government agencies, should 
be accompanied by a check or post office money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States. Postage stamps are not accepted, and cash is sent at the sender’s risk of loss. 

Government agencies make no charge for postage to addresses in the United States and posses- 
sions, and none to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Panama if the total weight of the shipment does not 
exceed four pounds. In all other cases, postage is required at the rates for printed matter. Remit- 
tance should accompany the order. 

Orders for charts and publications should be as specific as possible, citing the numbers assigned 
by the publishing agency as identification of the items desired. To facilitate selection, the U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office and U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey distribute, free of charge, catalogs of 
salable material. More detailed information on U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office nautical charts and 
publications is given in the Hydrographic Office Publication 1-N catalog, which is on sale at a nominal 
sum. A separate catalog lists aeronautical charts and publications. 


Nautical Charts 


Coasts of the United States and its territories 
and possessions. 

Mississippi River from the Head of Passes to 
Cairo, II. 

Illinois waterway system (Great Lakes to Gulf 
of Mexico). 

Various United States rivers. 

Great Lakes, Lake Champlain, and the St. Law- 
rence River above St. Regis and Cornwall, 
Canada. 

New York State canals. 


Coasts of foreign countries. 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents. 
Mississippi River Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. 


District Engineer, Chicago District, Chicago, Ill. 


District Engineer Offices. 

U. S. Lake Survey Office, Detroit, Mich., and 
District Engineer, Buffalo District, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

U. S. Lake Survey, Detroit, Mich.; Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, Albany, N. Y.; and 
District Engineer, Buffalo District, Buffalo, 
No ¥: 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Oceanographic Charts and Publications 


Tide and tidal current tables. 


Tidal current charts, certain United States har- 


bors. 

Current charts of the oceans. 

Pilot charts and pilot charts of the upper air. 

Bottom sediment charts. 

Surface temperature charts. 

Sea and swell charts. 

Water temperature and density tables. 

Ice Atlas of the Northern Hemisphere (H.O. Pub. 
No. 550). 

Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606—b). 

Bathythermograph Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 
606-—c). 

Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606—d) 

Sea and Swell Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-e). 

Miscellaneous oceanographic publications. 
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U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents. 


SOURCES OF CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


1003 


Electronic Navigation 


Loran charts. 


Loran tables (H.O. Pub. No. 221, various rates). 
Radio Navigational Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 205). 
Radio Weather Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 206, two 
vols.). 
Radio circulars giving schedules, frequencies, and 
data included in weather broadcasts. 
International Code of Signals, Vol. II, radio (H.O. 
Pub. No. 88). 
Ship Radio Telegraph Rules. 
Radio Service Bulletin. 
Communications Act of 1934. 
Excerpts (affecting radio) from the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929. 
International Publications: 
List of Frequencies. 
List of Coast Stations and Ship Stations. 
List of Aircraft and Aeronautical Stations. 
List of Broadcasting Stations. 
List of Stations Performing Special Services. 
List of Call Letters of Fixed Land and Mobile 
Stations. 
List of Fized Stations. 
The Telegraph Rates. 
Ocean Electronic Navigational Aids. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents; 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents; and U.S. Air Force Aeronautical Chart 
and Information Center. 

U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Chief, U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Pub. No. 205.) 
U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


(Also in H.O. 


Federal Communications Commission. 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
Federal Communications Commission. 


International Bureau of Telecommunication 
Union, Berne, Switzerland. 


Published by U. S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 


Navigational Publications 


Coast pilots (sailing directions), coasts of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 


United States and its territories and possessions. 


Sailing directions (coast pilots), foreign coasts. 
Light lists, United States waters. 


Light lists, foreign coasts. 
Navigational tables: 
Arctic Azimuth Tables (H.O. Pub. No. 66). 
Azimuth Tables (H.O. Pub. No. 71). 
Tables of Distances Between Ports (H.O. Pub. 
No. 117). 
The Azimuth of Celestial Bodies (H.O. Pub. 
No. 120). 


Navigation Tables for Mariners and Aviators 


(H.O. Pub. No. 208). 
Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Table 
(H.O. Pub. No. 211). 
Tables for Computed Altitude and Azimuth (H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, nine vols.). 
Astronomical Navigation Tables (H.O. Pub. No. 
218, 14 vols.). 
Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation 
(H.O. Pub. No. 249, three vols.). 
Distances Between United States Ports. 
Almanacs 
The American Nautical Almanac. 
The Air Almanac. 
The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 


U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

Published by U. 8S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

Published by U. S. Naval Observatory, distrib- 
uted by Superintendent of Documents and 
sales agents. 
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SOURCES OF CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Periodical Publications 


Notice to Mariners. 
Daily Memorandum. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office and branches. 
U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office and branches. 


Miscellaneous 


Isomagnetic charts. 

Magnetic variation charts of the United States, 
Caribbean, and Alaska. 

Great-circle charts. 

Charts of polar regions. 


Aeronautical charts, United States. 
Aeronautical charts, world coverage. 


Aeronautical publications. 


Plotting charts and plotting sheets. 
Special charts. 


International Code of Signals, Vol. I, visual (H.O. 
Pub. No. 87). 

Flags of Maritime Nations (H.O. Chart No. 15181). 

Navigational Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606—a). 

Weather summaries. 

Weather maps and reports. 

Mariners Weather Log 


Gazetteers (H.O. Pubs. No. 880-895). 

World Port Index (H.O. Pub. No. 950). 

Eskimo Place Names and Aids to Conversation 
(H.O. Misc. 10578). 

Star Finder and Identifier (H.O. 2102-D.) 

Rules to Prevent Collisions of Vessels and Pilot 
Rules for Certain Inland Waters. 

Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beaconage 
Adopted by Various Countries. THB Special 
Pub. No. 38. 

The Significance of Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Buoys in Waters of the United States. 


Maneuvering Board Manual (H.O. Pub. No. 217). 

Navigation Dictionary (H.O. Pub. No. 220). 

Magnetic Compass Adjustment and Compensation 
(H.O. Pub. No. 226). 

Navigation Laws of the United States. 


Rules and Regulations Relating to the Navigable 
Waters of the United States. 


General Rules and Regulations Prescribed by the 


Board of Supervisory Inspectors (four volumes). 
Laws Governing Steamboat Inspection. 


Instrument instruction pamphlets. 


Bulletin, Survey of Northern and Northwestern 
Lakes. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U. 8. Air Force Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U. S. Air Force Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Published by U. 8S. Weather Bureau, distributed 

by Superintendent of Documents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

Published by U. 8S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

International Hydrographic Bureau, Monaco. 


Published by U. 8. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

Published by U. 8. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. 8S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Published by U. 8S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

Published by U. S. Corps of Engineers, distrib- 
uted by Superintendent of Documents and 
sales agents. 

Published by U. 8. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

Published by U. 8. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

Manufacturer of equipment. 

U. 8. Lake Survey Office, Detroit, Mich. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic 


O1. Definitions.— Arithmetic is that branch of mathematics dealing with compu- 
tation by numbers. The principal processes involved are addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. A number consisting of a single symbol (1, 2, 3, etc.) 
is a digit. Any number that can be stated or indicated, however large or small, is 
called a finite number; one too large to be stated or indicated is called an infinite 
number; and one too small to be stated or indicated is called an infinitesimal number. 

The sign of a number is the indication of whether it is positive (+) or negative (—). 
This may sometimes be indicated in another way. Thus, latitude is usually indi- 
cated as north (N) or south (S), but if north is considered positive, south is then nega- 
tive with respect to north. In navigation, the north or south designation of latitude 
and declination is often called the ‘“‘name” of the latitude or declination. A positive 
number is one having a positive sign (+); a negative number is one having a negative 
sign (—). The absolute value of a number is that number without regard to sign. 
Thus, the absolute value of both (+) 8 and (—)8 is 8. Generally, a number without 
a sign can be considered positive. 

O2. Expressing numbers.—In navigation, fractions are usually expressed as 
decimals. Thus, % is expressed as 0.25 and % as 0.33. To determine the decimal equiva- 
lent of a fraction, divide the numerator (the number above the line) by the denominator 
(the number below the line). When a decimal is less than 1, as in the examples above, 
it is good practice to show the zero at the left of the decimal point (0.25, not .25). 

A number should not be expressed to a greater precision than justified. The 
precision of a decimal is indicated by the number of digits shown to the right of the 
decimal point. Thus, the expression ‘14 miles’ indicates a precision to the nearest 
whole mile, or any value between 13.5 and 14.5 miles. The expression ‘14.0 miles’’ 
indicates a precision of a tenth of a mile, or any value between 13.95 and 14.05 miles. 

In a number without a decimal there is sometimes doubt as to the degree of pre- 
cision indicated. For example, the number 186,000 may indicate a precision to three, 
four, five, or six places. This ambiguity is sometimes avoided by expressing numbers 
as powers of 10 (art. O8). Thus, 18.6X10* (18.610,000) indicates a precision to 
the nearest thousand (three places), 18.60 10* to the nearest hundred (four places), 
18.600 X 10* to the nearest ten (five places), and 18.6000 10‘ to the nearest unit (six 
places). The position of the decimal is not important if the correct power of 10 is 
given. For example, 18.610‘ is the same as 1.86X10°, 18610, etc. 

The small number above and to the right of 10 (the exponent) indicates the number 
of places the decimal point is to be moved to the right. If the exponent is negative, 
it indicates a reciprocal, and the decimal point is moved to the left. Thus, 1.86 10-°= 
0.00000186. This system is sometimes used to avoid long numbers. 

Another way of indicating degree of precision is to state the number of significant 
_ digits. These are the digits in a number, excluding zeros at the left and sometimes 
those at the right. Thus, 1,325, 1,001, 1.408, 0.00005926, 625.0, and 0.04000 have 
four significant digits each. But in the number 312,600 there may be four, five, or six 
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significant digits. Any doubt may be removed by expressing the number times a 
power of 10, as explained above. 

If there are no more significant digits, regardless of how far a computation is 
carried, this may be indicated by use of the word “‘exactly.”” Thus, 12--4=3 exactly, 
and one nautical mile=1,852 meters exactly; but 12+-7=1.7 approximately, the word 
“approximately” indicating that additional decimal places might be computed. Another 
way of indicating an approximate relationship is by placing a positive or negative sign 
after the number. Thus, 12+7=1.7+, and 11+7=1.6—. This system has the 
advantage of showing whether the approximation is too great or too small. 

In any arithmetical computation the answer is no more accurate than the least 
precise value used. ‘Thus, if it is desired to add 16.4 and 1.88, the answer might be 
given as 18.28, but since the first term might be anything from 16.35 to 16.45, the 
answer is anything from 18.23 to 18.33. Hence, to retain the second decimal place in 
the answer is to give a false indication of accuracy, for the number 18.28 indicates a 
value between 18.275 and 18.285. However, additional places are sometimes re- 
tained until the end of a computation to avoid an accumulation of small errors due 
to rounding off (art. O04). In marine navigation it is customary to give most values 
to a precision of 0.1, even though some uncertainty may exist as to the accuracy of the 
last place. Examples are the dip and refraction corrections of sextant altitudes (arts. 
1606, 1613). 

In general, a value obtained by interpolation in a table should not be expressed 
to more decimal places than given in the table. 

03. Precision and accuracy.—The word ‘‘precision’”’ as used above is not the 
same as ‘“‘accuracy,”’ although the two are sometimes confused. A quantity may be 
expressed to a greater precision than is justified by the accuracy of the information 
from which the quantity is derived. For instance, if a ship steams one mile in 3™21°, its 
speed is 607-=-3™21°'=60--3.35=17.910447761194 knots, approximately. The division 
can be carried to as many places as desired, but if the time is measured only to the 
nearest second, the speed is accurate only to one decimal place in this example, 
because an error of 0.5 second introduces an error of more than 0.05 knot in the specd. 
Hence, the additional places are meaningless and possibly misleading, unless more 
accurate time is available. In general, it is not good practice to state a quantity to 
greater precision than justified by its accuracy. However, in marine navigation the accu- 
racy of information is often unknown, and it is customary to give positions to a precision 
of 0/1 of latitude and longitude, although they may not be accurate even to the 
nearest whole minute. 

The absolute precision of a number is indicated by its number of decimal places; 
its relative precision by its number of significant digits. Although this is an indica- 
tion of precision, it may also be a measure of accuracy, and the expressions absolute 
accuracy and relative accuracy used. However, the term “accuracy” should not be 
used when “precision” only is intended. Thus, the values 186,000 and 0.00000186 
may each have three significant digits, or ‘“‘be correct to three digits,” although the 
first value may be accurate (‘absolute accuracy’’) only to the nearest 1,000, and the 
second to the nearest 0.00000001. If the numbers are accurate to the number of signifi- 
cant digits shown, each has an error (‘‘relative accuracy’’) of less than ‘‘one part in 186.” 

Unless all numbers are exact, doubt exists as to the accuracy of the last digit in 
a computation. Thus, 12.3+9.44+4.6—26.3. But if the three terms to be added 
have been rounded off from 12.26, 9.38, and 4.57, the correct answer is 26.2, obtained 
by rounding off the answer of 26.21 found by retaining the second decimal place until 
the end. It is good practice to work with one more place than needed in the answer, 
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when the information is available. In computations involving a large number of terms, 
or if great accuracy is desired, it is sometimes advisable to retain two or more additional 
places until the end. 

O04. Rounding off.—In rounding off numbers to the number of places desired, one 
should take the nearest value. Thus, the number 6.5049 is rounded to 6.505, 6.50, 
6.5, or 7, depending upon the number of places desired. If the number to be rounded 
off ends in 5, the nearest even number is taken. Thus, 1.55 and 1.65 are both rounded 
to 1.6. Likewise, 12.750 is rounded to 12.8 if only one decimal place is desired. How- 
ever, 12.749 is rounded to 12.7. That is, 12.749 is not first rounded to 12.75 and then 
to 12.8, but the entire number is rounded in one operation. When a number ends in 
5, the computation can sometimes be carried to additional places to determine whether 
the correct value is more or less than 5. 

O5. Reciprocals.—The reciprocal of a number is 1 divided by that number. The 
reciprocal of a fraction is obtained by interchanging the numerator and denominator. 
Thus, the reciprocal of % is % A whole number may be considered a fraction with 1 
as the denominator. Thus, 54 is the same as °4, and its reciprocal is %,. Division 
by a number produces the same result as multiplying by its reciprocal, or vice versa. 
Thus, 12+2=12%=6, and 12X2=12+%=24. 

O6. Addition. When two or more numbers are to be added, it is generally most 
convenient to write them in a column, with the decimal points in line. Thus, if 31.2, 
0.8874, and 168.14 are to be added, this may be indicated by means of the addition 
sign (+): 31.2+0.8874+ 168.14=200.2. But the addition can be performed more 
conveniently by arranging the numbers as follows: 


31.2 
0. 8874 
168. 14 
200. 2. 


The answer is given only to the first decimal place, because the answer is no more 
accurate than the least precise number among those to be added, as indicated previously. 
Often it is preferable to state all numbers in a problem to the same precision before 
starting the addition, although this may introduce a small error, as indicated in article 


O3: 


If there are no decimals, the last digit to the right is aligned: 


166 

2 
96,758 
96,926. 


Numbers to be added should be given to the same absolute accuracy, when available, 
to avoid a false impression of accuracy in the result. Consider the following: 


186,000 
71,832 
9,614 
728 
268,174. 
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The answer would imply an accuracy to six places. If the first number given is accurate 
to only three places, or to the nearest 1,000, the answer is not more accurate, and 
hence the answer should be given as 268,000. Approximately the same answer would 
be obtained by rounding off at the start: 


186,000 
72,000 
10,000 

1,000 

269,000. 


If numbers are added arithmetically, their absolute values are added without 
regard to signs; but if they are added algebraically, due regard is given to signs. If 
two numbers to be added algebraically have the same sign, their absolute values are 
added and given their common sign. If two numbers to be added algebraically have 
unlike signs, the smaller absolute value is subtracted from the larger, and the sign of 
the value having the larger absolute value is given to the result. Thus, if +8 and —7 
are added arithmetically, the answer is 15, but if they are added algebraically, the 
answer is +1. 

An answer obtained by addition is called a sum. 

O7. Subtraction is the inverse of addition. Stated differently, the addition of a 
negative number is the same as the subtraction of a positive number. That is, if a 
number is to be subtracted from another, the sign (+ or —) of the subtrahend (the 
number to be subtracted) is reversed and the result added algebraically to the minuend 
(the number from which the subtrahend is to be subtracted). Thus, 6—4=2. This 
may be written +6—(+4)=+2, which yields the same result as +6+ (—4). For 
solution, larger numbers are often conveniently arranged in a column with decimal 
points in a vertical column, as in addition. Thus, 3,728.41—1,861.16 may be written 


(+)3,728.41 
(+)1,861.16 (subtract) 
(+)1,867.25 
This is the same as 
| (+)3,728.41 
(—)1,861.16 (add algebraically) 
(+)1,867.25 


The rule of sign reversal applies likewise to negative numbers. Thus, if —3 is 
to be subtracted from +5, this may be written +5 — (—3)=5+3=8. 

In the algebraic addition of two numbers of opposite sign (numerical subtraction), 
the smaller number is subtracted from the larger and the result is given the sign of 
the larger number. Thus, +7—4=+3, and —7+4=—3, which is the same as 
+4—7=—3. 

In navigation, numbers to be numerically subtracted are usually marked (—), 
and those to be numerically added are marked (+) or the sign is not indicated. However, 
when a sign is part of a designation, and the reverse process is to be used, the word 
“reversed”’ (rev.) is written after the number. Thus, if GMT is known and ZT in the 
(+)5 zone is to be found (by subtraction), the problem may be written: 
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GMT 1754 


ZD (+)5 __ (rev.) 
ZT 1254 


The symbol ~ indicates that an absolute difference is required without regard 
to sign of the answer. Thus, 28~13=15, and 13~28=15. In both of these solutions 
13 and 28 are positive and 15 is an absolute value without sign. If the signs or names 
of both numbers are the same, either positive or negative, the smaller is subtracted 
from the larger, but if they are of opposite sign or name, they are numerically added. 
Thus, (+)16~(+)21=5 and (—)16~(—)21=5, but (+)16~(—)21=37 and (—)16~ 
(+)21=37. Similarly, the difference of latitude between 15°N and 20°N, or be- 
tween 15°S and 20°S, 1s 5°, but the difference of latitude between 15°N and 
20°S, or between 15°S and 20°N, is 35°. If motion from one latitude to another is 
involved, the difference may be given a sign to indicate the direction of travel, or the 
location of one place with respect to another. Thus, if B is 50.miles west of A, and C 
is 125 miles west of A, B and C are 75 miles apart regardless of the direction of travel. 
However, B is 75 miles east of C, and Cis 75 miles west of B. When direction is indicated, 
an algebraic difference is given, rather than an absolute difference, and the symbol ~ 
is not appropriate. 

It is sometimes desirable to consider all addition and subtraction problems as 
addition, with negative signs (—) given before those numbers to be subtracted, so 
that there can be no question of which process is intended. The words ‘‘add” and 
“subtract”? may be used instead of signs. In navigation, ‘“‘names’’ (usually north, 
south, east, and west) are often used, and the relationship involved in a certain problem 
may need to be understood to determine whether to add or subtract. Thus, LHA= 
GHA— (west) and LHA=GHA+4 X(east). This is the same as saying LHA=GHA—\A 
if west longitude is considered positive, for in this case, LHA=GHA—(—A)A) or LHA= 
GHA +) in east longitude, the same as before. 

If numbers are subtracted arithmetically, they are subtracted without regard to 
sign; but if they are subtracted algebraically, positive (+) numbers are subtracted 
and negative (—) numbers are added. 

An answer obtained by subtraction is called a difference. 

O8. Multiplication may be indicated by the multiplication sign (X<), a8 154 28= 
4,312. For solution, the problem is conveniently arranged thus: 


154 
28 
1232 
308 
4312. 


Either number may be given first, but it is generally more convenient to perform the 
multiplication if the larger number is placed on top, as shown. In this problem, 154 1s 
first multiplied by 8 and then by 2. The second answer is placed under the first, but 
set one place to the left, so that the right-hand digit is directly below the 2. These 
steps might be reversed, multiplication by 2 being performed first. This procedure is 
sometimes used in estimating. 

When one number is placed below another for multiplication, as shown above, it 
is usually best to align the right-hand digits without regard for the position of the 
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decimal point. The number of decimal places in the answer is the sum of the decimal 
places in the multiplicand (the number to be multiplied) and the multiplier (the second 
number): 
163.27 
263.9 
146943 
48981 
97962 
32654 
43086.953. 


However, when a number ends in one or more zeros, these may be ignored until the 
end and then added on to the number: 


1924 
1800 
15392 
1924 
3463200. 


This is also true if both multiplicand and multiplier end in zeros: 


1924000 
1800 
15392 
1924 
3463200000. 


When negative values are to be multiplied, the sign of the answer is positive if an 
even number of negative signs appear, and negative if there are an odd number. Thus, 
2X3=6, 2X(—3)=—6, —2X3=—6, —2X(—3)=(+)6. Also, 2X3X8X(—2)X5= 
—480, 2X(—3)x8xX(—2)*5=480, 2*(—3) X(—8) x (—2) X5=— 480, 2X(—3)X 
(—8) X(—2)X(—5)=480, and (—2)X(—3) X(—8) X (—2) X (—5) = —480. 

An answer obtained by multiplication is called a product. Any number multiplied 
by 1 is the number itself. Thus, 125X1=125. Any number multiplied by 0 is 0. Thus, 
125xX0=0 and 1X0=0. 

To multiply a number by itself is to square the number. This may be indicated 
by the exponent 2 placed to the right of the number and above the line as a superior. 
Thus, 15X15 may be written 15”. Similarly, 15X15 15=15', and 15X15X15X15= 
15‘, etc. The exponent (2, 3, 4, etc.) indicates the power to which a number is to be 
raised, or how many times the number is to be used in multiplication. The expression 
15? is usually read ‘15 squared,” 15° is read “15 cubed” or “15 to the third power,” 
15‘ (or higher power) is read ‘‘15 to the fourth (or higher) power.’’ The answer obtained 
by raising to a power is called the ‘“‘square,”’ “cube,” etc., or the ‘‘ . . . power” of the 
number. Thus, 225 is the “square of 15,” 3,375 is the ‘‘cube of 15”’ or the “third power 
of 15,” etc. The zero power of any number except zero (if zero is considered a number) 
is 1. The zero power of zero is zero. Thus, 15°=1 and 0°=0. 

Parentheses may be used to eliminate doubt as to what part of an expression is 
to be raised to a power. Thus, —3? may mean either—(3X3)=—9 or—3X —3= 
(+)9. To remove the ambiguity, the expression may be written—(3)? if the first 
meaning is intended, and (—3)? if the second meaning is intended. 
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O9. Division is the inverse of multiplication. It may be indicated by the division 
sign (+-), as 376--21=18 approximately; or by placing the number to be divided, 


called the dividend (376), over the other number, called the divisor (21), as oe =18 
approximately. The expression att may be written 376/21 with the same meaning. 


21 
Such a problem is conveniently arranged for solution as follows: 


17 

211376 
21 

166 

147 

19. 


Since the remainder is 19, or more than half of the divisor (21), the answer is 18 to 
the nearest whole number. 

An answer obtained by division is called a quotient. Any number divided by 1 is 
the number itself. Thus, 65--1=65. A number cannot be divided by 0. 

If the numbers involved are accurate only to the number of places given, the 
answer should not be carried to additional places. However, if the numbers are 
exact, the answer might be carried to as many decimal places as desired. Thus, 
374-21 = 17.809523809523809523809523809523809523 .... When a series of digits 
repeat themselves with the same remainder, as 809523 (with remainder 17) in the 
example given above, an exact answer will not be obtained regardless of the number of 
places to which the division is carried. The series of dots (.. . ) indicates a repeating 
decimal. In a nonrepeating decimal, a plus sign (+) may be given to indicate a 
remainder, and @ minus sign (—) to indicate that the last digit has been rounded to 
the next higher value. Thus, 18.68761 may be written 18.6876+ or 18.688—. If the 
last digit given is rounded off, the word ‘“‘approximately’’ may be used instead of dots 
or a plus or minus sign. 

If the divisor is a whole number, the decimal point in the quotient is directly 
above that of the dividend when the work form shown above is used. Thus, in the 
example given above, if the dividend had been 37.6 instead of 376, the quotient would 
have been 1.8 approximately. If the divisor is a decimal, both it and the dividend 
are multiplied by the power of 10 having an exponent equal to the number of decimal 
places in the divisor, and the division is then carried out as explained above. Thus, if 
there are two decimal places in the divisor, both divisor and dividend are multiplied 
by 10?=100. This is done by moving the decimal to the right until the divisor is a 
whole number. If necessary, zeros are added to the dividend. Thus, if 3.7 is to be 
divided by 2.11, both quantities are first multiplied by 10?, and 370 is divided by 211. 
This is usually performed as follows: 


1.75 
2/11 | 3470.00 
11 
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If both the dividend and divisor are positive, or if both are negative, the quotient 
is positive; but if evther is negative, the quotient is negative. Thus, 6+3=2, 
(—6)+(—3)=+2, (—6)+3=—2, and 6+(—3)=—2. 

The square root of a number is that number which, multiplied by itself, equals 
the given number. Thus, 15X15=15?=225, and /225=225?=15. Either the 
symbol +/, called the radical sign, or the exponent \ indicates square root. Also, 
v, or 4 as an exponent, indicates cube root. Fourth, fifth, or any root is indicated 
similarly, using the appropriate number. Nearly any arithmetic book explains the 
process of extracting roots, but this process is most easily performed by table, loga- 
rithms (art. 012), or slide rule (art. O15). If no other means are available, it can be 
done by trial and error. The process of finding a root of a number is called extracting 
a root. . 

010. Logarithms (‘‘logs’’) provide an easy way to multiply, divide, raise numbers 
to powers, and extract roots. The logarithm of a number is the power to which a fixed 
number, called the base, must be raised to produce the value to which the logarithm 
corresponds. The base of common logarithms, (given in tables 32 and 33) is 10. 
Hence, since 10'8=63 approximately, 1.8 is the logarithm, approximately, of 63 to 
the base 10. In table 32 logarithms of numbers are given to five decimal places. 
This is sufficient for most purposes of the navigator. For greater precision, a table 
having additional places should be used. In general, the number of significant digits 
which are correct in an answer obtained by logarithms is the same as the number of 
places in the logarithms used. 

A logarithm is composed of two parts. That part to the left of the decimal point 
is called the characteristic. That part to the right of the decimal point is called the 
mantissa. The principal advantage of using 10 as the base is that any given combina- 
tion of digits has the same mantissa regardless of the position of the decimal point. 
Hence, only the mantissa is given in the main tabulation of table 32. Thus, the logarithm 
(mantissa) of 2,374 is given as 37548. This is correct for 2,374,000,000; 2,374; 23.74; 
2.374; 0.2374; 0.000002374; or for any other position of the decimal point. 

The position of the decimal point determines the characteristic, which is not 
affected by the actual digits involved. The characteristic of a whole number is one 
less than the number of digits. The characteristic of a mixed decimal (one greater 
than 1) is one less than the number of digits to the left of the decimal point. Thus, in 
the example given above, the characteristic of the logarithm of 2,374,000,000 is 9; 
that of 2,374 is 3; that of 23.74 is 1; and that of 2.374 is 0. The complete logarithms 
of these numbers are: 


log 2,374,000,000=9.37548 


log 2,374 = 3.37548 
log 23.74 = 1.37548 
log 2.374 = 0.37548. 


Since the mantissa of the logarithm of any multiple of ten is zero, the main table 
starts with 1,000. This can be considered 100, 10,1, etc. Since the mantissa of these 
logarithms is zero, the logarithms consist of the characteristic only, and are whole 
numbers. Hence, the logarithm of 1 is 0 (0.00000), that of 10 is 1 (1.00000), that of 
100 is 2 (2.00000), that of 1,000 is 3 (3.00000), etc. 

The characteristic of the logarithm of a number less than 1 is negative. However, 
it is usually more conveniently indicated in a positive form, as follows: the characteristic 
is found by subtracting the number of zeros immediately to the right of the decimal 
point from 9 (or 19, 29, etc.) and following this by —10 (or —20, —30, etc.). Thus, the 


—— 


_ 
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characteristic of the logarithm of 0.2374 is 9—10; that of 0.000002374 is 4—10; and that 
of 0.000000000002374 is 8—20. The complete logarithms of these numbers are: 


log 0.2374 = 9.37548—10 
log 0.000002374 =4.37548—10 
log 0.000000000002374 = 8.37548—20. 


When there is no question of the meaning, the —10 may be omitted. This is usually 
done when using logarithms of trigonometric functions, as shown in table 33. Thus, 
if there is no reasonable possibility of confusion, the logarithm of 0.2374 may be 
written 9.37548. 

Occasionally, the logarithm of a number less than 1 is shown by giving the negative 
characteristic with a minus sign above it (since only the characteristic is negative, the 
mantissa being positive). Thus, the logarithms of the numbers given above might be 
shown thus: 

log 0.2374 1.37548 
log 0.000002374 6.37548 
log 0.000000000002374 = 12.37548. 


In each case, the negative characteristic is one more than the number of zeros imme- 
diately to the right of the decimal point. 

There is no real logarithm of 0, since there is no finite power to which any number 
can be raised to produce 0. As numbers approach 0, their logarithms approach 
negative infinity. 

To find the number corresponding to a given logarithm, called finding the anti- 
logarithm (‘‘antilog’’), enter the table with the mantissa of the given logarithm and 
determine the corresponding number, interpolating if necessary. Locate the position 
of the decimal point by means of the characteristic of the logarithm, in accordance with 
the rules given above. 

O11. Multiplication by logarithms.—To multiply one number by another, add 
their logarithms and find the antilogarithm of the sum. Thus, to multiply 1,635.8 by 
0.0362 by logarithms: 


log 1635.8 = 3.21373 
log 0.0362 = 8.55871—10 (add) 
log 59.216 =11.77244—10 or 1.77244. 


Thus, 1,635.8X0.0362=59.216. In navigation it is customary to use a slightly 
modified form, and to omit the —10 where there is no reasonable possibility of confusion, 
as follows: 

1635.8 log 3.21373 

0.0362 log 8.55871 

59.216 log 1.77244. 


To raise a number to a power, multiply the logarithm of that number by the power 
indicated, and find the antilogarithm of the product. Thus, to find 13.156* by 
logarithms, using the navigational form: 


13.156 log 1.11913 
x 3 (multiply) 
2277.2 log 3.35739. 
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O12. Division by logarithms.—To divide one number by another, subtract the 
logarithm of the divisor from that of the dividend, and find the antilogarithm of the 
remainder. Thus, to find 0.4637+28.03 by logarithms, using the navigational form: 


0.4637 log 9.66624 
28.03 log (—) 1.44762 (subtract) 
0.016543 log 8.21862. 


It is sometimes necessary to modify the first logarithm before the subtraction can 
be made. This would occur in the example given above, for instance, if the divisor 
and dividend were reversed, so that the problem became 28.03--0.4637. In this case 
10—10 would be added to the logarithm of the dividend, becoming 11.44762—10: 


28.03 log  11.44762—10 
0.4637 log (—) 9.66624—10 
60.448 log 1.78138. 


One experienced in the use of logarithms usually carries this change mentally, without 
showing it in his work form: 


28.03 log 1.44762 
0.4637 log (—) 9.66624 
60.448 log ‘1.78138. 


Any number can be added to the characteristic as long as that same number is also 
subtracted. Conversely, any number can be subtracted from the characteristic as 
long as that same number is also added. 

To extract a root of a number, divide the logarithm of that number by the root 
indicated, and find the antilogarithm of the quotient. Thus, to find ¥7 by logarithms: 


7 log 0.84510 (+2) 
2.6458 log 0.42255. 


To divide a negative logarithm by the root indicated, first modify the logamthm 
so that the quotient will have a —10. Thus, to find V0.7 by logarithms: 


0.7 log 29.84510—30 (-+3) 
0.88792 log 9.94837—10 
or, carrying the —30 and —10 mentally, 


0.7 log 29.84510 (+3) 
0.88792 log 9.94837. 


013. Cologarithms.—-The cologarithm (‘‘colog’’) of a number is the value obtained 
by subtracting the logarithm of that number from zero, usually in the form 10—10. 
Thus, the logarithm of 18.615 is 1.26987. The cologarithm is: 


10.00000—10 
(—) 1.26987 


8.73013—10. 


Similarly, the logarithm of 0.0018615 is 7.26987—10, and its cologarithm is: 


10.00000— 10 
(—)7.26987—10 
2.73013. 
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The cologarithm of a number is the logarithm of the reciprocal of that number. 
Thus, the cologarithm of 2 is the logarithm of %. Since division by a number is the 
same as multiplication by its reciprocal, the use of cologarithms permits division prob- 
lems to be converted to problems of multiplication, eliminating the need for subtraction 
of logarithms. This is particularly useful when both multiplication and division are 
involved in the same problem. Thus, to find sae ai 
one might add the logarithms of the three numbers in the numerator, and subtract the 
logarithms of the two numbers in the denominator. If cologarithms are used for the 
numbers in the denominator, all logarithmic values are added. Thus, the solution 
might be made as follows: 


by logarithms, 


92.732 log 1.96723 
0.0137 log 8.13672 
724.3 log 2.85992 


0.516 log 9.71265 colog 0.28735 
3941.1 log 3.59562 colog 6.40438 
0.45248 log 9.65560. 


O14. Various kinds of logarithms.—<As indicated above, common logarithms use 
10 as the base. These are also called Briggs’ logarithms. For some purposes, it is 
convenient to use 2.7182818 approximately (designated e) as the base for logarithms. 
These are called natural logarithms or Naperian logarithms (log.). Common loga- 
rithms are shown as logiy when the base might otherwise be in doubt. 

Addition and subtraction logarithms are logarithms of the sum and difference of 
two numbers. They are used when the logarithms of two numbers to be added or 
subtracted are known, making it unnecessary to find the numbers themselves. 

O15. Slide rale.—A slide rule is a convenient device for making logarithmic solu- 
tions mechanically. There are many types and sizes of slide rule, some designed for 
specific purposes. The most common form consists of an outer ‘“‘body” or ‘‘frame’’ 
with grooves to permit a “‘slide’’ to be moved back and forth between the two outer 
parts, so that any graduation of a scale on the slide can be brought opposite any grad- 
uation of a scale on the body. A cursor called an ‘‘indicator’”’ or'‘runner’’ is provided 
to assist in aligning the desired graduations. In a circular slide rule the ‘‘slide’’ is an 
inner disk surrounded by a larger one, both pivoted at their common center. The 
scales of a slide rule are logarithmic. That is, they increase proportionally to the 
logarithms of the numbers indicated, rather than to the numbers themselves. This 
permits addition and subtraction of logarithms by simply measuring off part of the 
length of the slide from a graduated point on the body, or vice versa. Two or three 
complete scales within the length of the rule may be provided for finding squares, 
cubes, square roots, and cube roots. 

Full instructions for use of a slide rule are provided with each rule, and given in 
some mathematical texts. Properly used, a slide rule can provide quick answers to 
many of the problems of navigation. However, its precision is usually limited to from 
two to four significant digits, and should not be used if greater precision is desired. 
It is frequently used to provide a quick, approximate check on answers obtained by 
a more laborious method. 

Great care should be used in placing the decimal point in an answer obtained by 
slide rule, as the correct location often is not immediately apparent. Its position is 
usually determined by making a very rough mental solution. Thus, 2.93 X8.3 is about 
3>8=24. Hence, when the answer by slide rule is determined to be ‘‘243,”’ it is known 
that the correct value is 24.3, not 2.43 or 243. 
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O16. Mental arithmetic.—Many of the problems of the navigator can be solved 
mentally. The following are a few examples. 

If the speed is a number divisible into 60 a whole number of times, distance prob- 
lems can be solved by a simple relationship. Thus, at 10 knots a ship steams 1 mile in 
“i= 6 minutes. At 12 knots it requires 5 minutes, at 15 knots 4 minutes, etc. As an 


example of the use of such a relationship, a vessel steaming at 12 knots travels 5.6 
miles in 28 minutes, since =? = 5K=5.6, or 0.1 mile every half minute. 


For relatively short distances, one nautical mile can be considered equal to 6,000 
feet. Since one hour has 60 minutes, the speed.in hundreds of feet per minute is equal 
to the speed in knots. Thus, a vessel steaming at 15 knots is moving at the rate of 
1,500 feet per minute. | 

With respect to time, 6 minutes =0.1 hour, and 3 minutes =0.05 hour. Hence, 
a ship steaming at 13 knots travels 3.9 miles in 18 minutes (130.3), and 5.8 miles 
in 27 minutes (130.45). 

In arc units, 6’=0°1 and 6”=0'1. This relationship is useful in rounding off 
values given in arc units. Thus, 17°23'44”=17°23'7 to the nearest 0/1, and 17°4 to 
the nearest 0°1. A thorough knowledge of the six multiplication table is valuable. 
The 15 multiplication table is also useful, since 15°=15. Hence, 165=16X 15=240°. 
This is particularly helpful in quick determination of zone description. Pencil and 
paper or a table should not be needed, for instance, to decide that a ship at sea in 
longitude 157°18'4 W is in the (+)10 zone. 

It is also helpful to remember that 1°=4"™ and 1’=4". In converting the LMT 
of sunset to ZT, for instance, a quick mental solution can be made without reference 
to a table. Since this correction is usually desired only to the nearest whole minute, 
it is necessary only to multiply the longitude difference in degrees (to the nearest 
quarter degree) by four. 

Vectors 


O17. Scalars and vector quantities.—A scalar is a quantity which has magnitude 
only; a vector quantity has both magnitude and direction. If a vessel is said to have 
a tank of 5,000 gallons capacity, the number 5,000 is a scalar. As used in this book, 
speed alone is considered a scalar, while speed and direction are considered to constitute 
velocity, a vector quantity. Thus, if a vessel is said to be steaming at 18 knots, with- 
out regard to direction, the number 18 is considered a scalar; but if the vessel is said 
to be steaming at 18 knots on course 157°, the combination of 18 knots and 157° con- 
stitutes a vector quantity. Distance and direction also constitute a vector quantity. 

A scalar can be represented fully by a number. A vector quantity requires, in addi- 
tion, an indication of direction. This is conveniently done graphically by means of a 
straight line, the length of which indicates the magnitude, and the direction of which 
indicates the direction of application of the magnitude. Such a line is called a vector. 
Since a straight line has two directions, reciprocals of each other, an arrowhead is 
placed along or at one end of a vector to indicate the direction represented, unless this 
is apparent or indicated in some other manner. 

018. Addition and subtraction of vectors.—Two vectors can be added by starting 
the second at the termination (rather than the origin) of the first. A common naviga- 
tional use of vectors is the dead reckoning plot of a vessel. Refer to figure 018. Ifa 
ship starts at A and steams 18 miles on course 090° and then 12 miles on course 060°, 
it arrives by dead reckoning at C. The line AB is the vector for the first run, and 
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BC is the vector for the second. C 
Point C is the position found 

by adding vectors AB and BC. 

The vector AC, in this case the A 


course and distance made good, 18 ‘ wad: 

the resultant. Its value, both a sae 

in direction and amount, can be ~~ Lee 

determined by measurement. "SS gee 

Lines AB, BC, and AC are all C’ 

distance vectors. Velocity vec- Figure 018. Addition and subtraction of vectors. 


tors are used when determining 
the effect of, or allowing for, current (ate 807) or interconverting true and apparent 
wind (art. 3709). 

The reciprocal of a vector has the same magnitude but opposite direction of the 
vector. To subtract a vector, add its reciprocal. This is indicated by the broken lines 
in figure 018, in which the vector BC’ is drawn in the opposite direction to BC. In 
this case the resultant is AC’. Subtraction of vectors is involved in some current 


and wind problems. 
Algebra 


O19. Definitions.— Algebra is that branch of mathematics dealing with compu- 
tation by letters and symbols. It permits the mathematical statement of certain 
relationships between variables. When numbers are substituted for the letters, 
algebra becomes arithmetic. Thus if a=2b, any value may be assigned to 6, and a 
can be found by multiplying the assigned value by 2. Any statement of equality 
(as a=2) is an equation. Any combination of numbers, letters, and symbols (as 26) 
is a mathematical expression. ~ 

020. Symbols.—As in arithmetic, plus (+) and minus (—) signs are used, and 
with the same meaning. Multiplication (x) and division (-+-) signs are seldom used. 
In algebra, 2X6 is usually written ab, or sometimes a-b. For division a--d is usually 


written ; or a/b. The symbol > means “greeter than’? and < means “less than.” 


Thus, a>b means “a is greater than 6,” anda = bora > 6 means “a is equal to or greater 
than 0b.” 

The order of performing the operations indicated in an equation should be observed 
carefully. Consider the equation a=b+cd—e/f. If the equation is to be solved 
for a, the value cd should be determined by multiplication and e/f by division before 
the addition and subtraction, as each of these is to be considered a single quantity in 
making the addition and subtraction. Thus, if cd=g and e/f=h, the formula can be 
written a=b+ 9—h. 

If an equation including both multiplication and division between plus or minus 
signs is not carefully written, some doubt may arise as to which process to perform 
first. Thus, a+b>Xc or a/bXc may be interpreted to mean either that a/b is to be 
multiplied by ¢ or that a is to be divided by bXc. Such an equation is better written 
ac/b if the first meaning is intended, or a/bc if the second meaning isintended. Paren- 
theses, (_ ), may be used for the same purpose or to indicate any group of quantities 
that is to be considered a single quantity. Thus, a(b+c) is an indication that the 
sum of 5 and c is to be multiplied by a. Similarly, a+ (b—c)? indicates that c¢ is first to 
be subtracted from b, and then the result is to be squared and the value thus obtained 
added to a. When an expression within parentheses is part of a larger expression 
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which should also be in parentheses, brackets, [ ], are used in place of the outer 
parentheses. If yet another set is needed, braces, { }, are used. 

A quantity written /3 ab is better written ab /3 to remove any suggestion that 
the square root of 3a6 is to be found. 

O21. Addition and subtraction.—A plus sign before an expression in parentheses 
means that each term retains its sign as given. Thus, a+(b+c—d) is the same as 
a+b+c—d. A minus sign preceding the parentheses means that each sign within 
the parentheses is to be reversed. For example, a—(b+c—d)=a—b—c-+d. 

In any equation involving addition and subtraction, similar terms can be com- 
bined. Thus, a+b+c+6b—2c—d=a+2b—c—d. Also, a+3ab+a?—b—ab=a-+ 2ab+ 
a?—b. That is, to be combined, the terms must be truly alike, for a cannot be com- 
bined with ab, or with a’. 

Equal quantities can be added to or subtracted from both members of an equation 
without disturbing the equality. Thus, if a=b, a+2=b+2, or a+z=6b+2. If r=y, 
then a+z=6b+y. 

022. Multiplication and division—When an expression in parentheses is to be 
multiplied by a quantity outside the parentheses, each: quantity separated by a plus 
or minus sign within the parentheses should be multiplied separately. Thus, a(b-+-cd— 
e/f) may be written ab+acd—ae/f. Any quantity appearing in every term of one member 
of an equation can be separated out by factoring, or dividing each term by the common 


quantity. Thus, if a=be-+—4— B24 6, the equation may be written a=6b (c+5—b+ 1), 


2 
Note that ;=1 and rab. This is the inverse of multiplication: ax1=a, but 


7 
aXa=a’, Also, a?Xa?=a'; and “=a. Thus, in multiplying a power of a number by 
a power of the same number, the powers are added, or, stated mathematically, a™xa" 
m 
=a™"t*", In division, =a", or the exponents are subtracted. Ifn is greater than m, 


a negative exponent results. A value with a negative exponent is equal to the reciprocal 
: oJ % 1 a? 6-3 a? 
of the same value with a positive exponent. Thus, a8 and oe oa 
In raising to a power a number with an exponent, the two exponents are multi- 
plied. Thus, (a?)?=a?*?=a‘, or (a")"=a"™. The inverse is true in extracting a root. 


: is 
Thus, Va? =a? =a’, or Va" =a". 
Both members of an equation can be multiplied or divided by equal quantities 
without disturbing the equality, excluding division by zero or some expression equal 
to zero. Thus, if a=b-+c, 2a=2(b+¢), or if z=y, ar=y(b+c) and 2.76. Sometimes 


there is more than one answer to an equation. Division by one of the unknowns may 
eliminate one of the answers. 

Both members of an equation can be raised to the same power, and like roots of both 
members can be taken, without disturbing the equality. Thus, if a=b+c¢, a’=(b+¢e)’, 
or if rz=y, a?=(b- +c)". This is not the same as a7=b%+c". Similarly, if a=b+c, ya= 
Vb+e, or if z=y, Va=Vb+e. Again, Vb+c is not equal to b+4c, as a numerical 
example will indicate: 100=64+36, but /100 does not equal ¥64+¥736. 

If two quantities to be multiplied or divided are both positive or both negative, the 


result is positive. Thus, (+a@)(+6)=ab and == +7 But if the signs are opposite, 
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the answer is negative. Thus, (+a)x(—6b)=—dab, and 7a aoe i also, (—a)X(+6)= 
d +a a 


—b 6b 


In expressions containing both parentheses and brackets, or both of these and 


_ [z(z+4)—5y] Y _ 
62 y } 


—ab, an 


braces, the innermost symbols are removed first. Thus ~ 


2 —_ 
023. Fractions.—To add or subtract two or more fern convert each to an 


expression having the same denominator, and then add the numerators. Thus, ;+5+ 


e adf, cbf, ebd_adf+cbf+ebd 
f bas bay baf SC 
fraction are multiplied by the denominator of the other remaining fractions. 

To multiply two or more fractions, multiply the numerators by each other, and 


ace 
also multiply the denominators by each other. Thus, 2 3 x5x$ fF bdf 


That is, both numerator and denominator of each 


To divide two fractions, invert the divisor and multiply. Thus, 5 5 = ems 


If the same factor appears in all terms of a fraction, it can be factored out without 
ab+actad b+c+d 


changing the value of the fraction. Thus, a ae a This is the same as 
factoring a from the numerator and denominator separately. That is, | ae ae 


a(b-+c+d) 
a(e—f) 

024. Transposition. It is sometimes desirable to move terms of an expression 
from one side of the equals sign (=) to the other. This is called transposition, and to 
move one term is to transpose it. If the term to be moved is preceded by a plus or a 
minus sign, this sign is reversed when the term is transposed. Thus, if a=b+c, then 
a—b=c, a—c=b, —b=c—a, —b—c=—a, etc. Note that the signs of all terms can be 
reversed without destroying the equality, for if a=6, b=a. Thus, if all terms to the 
left of the equals sign are exchanged for all those to the right, no change in sign need 
take place, yet if each is moved individually, the signs reverse. For instance, if a= 
b+c, —b—c=—a. If each term is multiplied by —1, this becomes 6+c=a. 

A term which is to be multiplied or divided by all other terms on its side of the 
equation can be transposed if it is also moved from the numerator to the denominator, 


or vice versa. Thus, if a=" then ac=8, gat z = f etc. (Note that a=.) The 
abacba 1 


» but since = 1, this part can be removed, and the fraction appears as above. 


same result could be ore by multiplying both sides of an equation by the same 


quantity. For instance, if both sides of a=" are multiplied by c, the equation becomes 


ac=~ and since any number (except zero) divided by itself is unity, “=1, and the 


equation becomes ac=6, as given above. Note, also, that both sides of an equation can 
be inverted without destroying the relationship, for if a=), o_. » and ‘= ; or =; 
This is accomplished by transposing all terms of an equation. 

Note that in the case of transposition by changing the plus or minus sign, an entire 


expression must be changed, and not a part of it. Thus, if a=be+d, a—bc=d, but it 
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is not true that a+b=—c+d. Similarly, a term to be transposed by reversing its multi- 
plication-division relationship must bear that relationship to all other terms on its side 
of the equation. That is, if a=bc+d, it is not true that Gaetd, or that R=, but 


a a 
heea If a=b(cd+e), then pr te. 


025. Ratio and proportion.—If the relationship of @ to } is the same as that of 
c to d, this fact can be written a : 6 ::¢:d, or .=3 Either side of this equation, 5 OF : 
is called a ratio and the whole equation is called a proportion. When a ratio is given a 


: — : 1 
numerical value, it is often expressed as a decimal or as a percentage. Thus, if =4 


(that is, a=1, b=4), the ratio might be expressed as 0.25 or as 25 percent. | 
Since a ratio is a fraction, it can be handled as any other fraction. 


Geometry 


026. Definitions.—Geometry is that branch of mathematics dealing with the 
properties, relations, and measurement of lines, surfaces, solids, and angles. Plane 
geometry deals with plane figures, and solid geometry deals with three-dimensional 
figures. 

A point, considered mathematically, is a place having position but no extent. It 
has no length, breadth, or thickness. A point in motion produces a line, which has 
length, but neither breadth nor thickness. A straight or right line is the shortest 
distance between two points in space. A line in motion in any direction except along 
itself produces a surface, which has length and breadth, but not. thickness. . A plane 
surface or plane is a surface without curvature. A straight line connecting any two 
of its points lies wholly within the plane. A plane surface in motion in any direction 
except within its plane produces a solid, which has length, breadth, and thickness. Par- 
allel lines or surfaces are those which are everywhere equidistant. Perpendicular lines 
or surfaces are those which meet at right 
angles. A perpendicular may be called a 
normal, particularly when it is perpendicular 
to the tangent to a curved line or surface 
at the point of tangency. All points equi- 
distant from the ends of a straight line are 
on the perpendicular bisector of that line. 
The distance from a point to a line is the 
length of the perpendicular between them, 
unless some other distance is indicated. 

027. Angles.—An angle is the inclina- 

Figure O27a. An angle. tion to each other of two straight lines which 

meet at a point. It is measured by the 

arc of a circle intercepted between the two lines forming the angle, the center of 

the circle being at the point of intersection. Referring to figure O27a, the angle 

formed by lines AB and BC, measured by the arc shown, may be designated “angle 

B,” “angle ABC,” or “angle CBA”; or by Greek letter (app. B), as “angle a.” The 

first method should not be used if there is more than one angle at the point, as at G 

in figure 027b. When three letters are used, the middle one should always be that at 
the vertex of the angle, as G in figure 027b. 

An acute angle is one less than a right angle (90°). In figure 027b, angles AGB, 
BGC, CGD, DGE, and EGF are all acute angles. 
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A right angle is one whose sides are perpendicular (90°). In figure 027b, angles 
AGC, BGD, CGE, and DGF are right angles. 

An obtuse angle is one greater than a right angle (90°) but oo than a straight 
angle (180°). In figure 027b, angles AGD, BGE, and CGF are obtuse angles. Angle 
AGF is also obtuse if measured counterclockwise from A@ to FG. 

A straight angle is one whose sides form a continuous straight line (180°). In 
figure 027b, angles AGE and BGF are straight angles. 

A reflex angle is one greater than a straight angle (180°) but less than a circle 
(360°). In figure 027b, angle AGF is reflex if measured clockwise from AG to F@. 
Actually, any two lines meeting at a point form two angles, one less than a straight 
angle of 180° (unless exactly a straight angle) and the other greater than a straight 
angle (180°). 

An oblique angle is any angle not a aaltiple of 90°. 

Two angles whose sum is a right angle (90°) are complementary angles, and either 
is the complement of the other. In figure 027b, angles AGB and BGC, BGC and 
CGD, CGD and DGE, and DGE and EGF are complementary. The angles need not 
be adjacent. Angles AGB and DGE, and angles BGC and EGF are complementary. 

Two angles whose sum is 
a straight angle (180°) are sup- C 
plementary angles, and either is 
the supplement of the other. 
In figure O27b, angles AGB 
and BGE, AGC and CGE, 
AGD and DGE, BGC and CGF, 
B@D and DGF, BGE and EGF, 
and AGC and DG@GF are supple- 
mentary. 

Two angles whose sum is a 
circle (360°) are explementary 
angles, and either is the exple- 
ment of the other. The two 
angles formed when any two 
lines terminate at a common FictreE 027b. Acute, right, and obtuse angles. 
point are explementary. 

Since angles AGB and CGD (fig. O27b) are each complementary to angle BGC, 
angles AGB and CGD are equal. Similarly, it can be shown that angle EGF is also 
equal to angle C@D (and therefore also equal to angle AGB) and also that angles BGC 
and DGE are equal to each other. Since AGC and CGE are both right angles with a 
common side, C@ is perpendicular to AE. Similarly, DG is perpendicular to BF. If 
the sides of one angle are perpendicular to those of another, the two angles are either 
equal or supplementary. Also, if the sides of one angle are parallel to those of another, 
the two angles are either equal or supplementary. 

When two straight lines intersect, forming four angles, the two opposite angles, 
called vertical angles, are equal. Thus, in figure 027b, lines AE and BF intersect at 
G. Angles AGB and EGF form a pair of equal acute vertical angles, and BGE and 
AGF form a pair of equal obtuse vertical angles. Angles which have the same vertex 
and lie on opposite sides of a common side are adjacent angles. Adjacent angles 
formed by intersecting lines are supplementary, since each pair of adjacent angles 
forms a straight angle (fig. O27b). 

A transversal is a line that intersects two or more other lines. If two or more 
parallel lines are cut by a transversal, groups of adjacent and vertical angles are formed, 
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Ne as shown in figure 027c. In this situation, all acute 
B\A angles (A) are equal, all obtuse angles (B) are equal, 
and each acute angle is supplementary to each 

obtuse angle. 
A\ B A dihedral angle is the angle between two inter- 

B\A secting planes. 
028. Triangles.—A plane triangle is a closed 
Figure O27c. Angles formed by a figure formed by three straight lines, called sides, 
transversal. which meet at three points called vertices (singular 
vertex). The vertices are usually labeled with capital letters, and the sides with lower- 
case letters, as shown in figure O28a. 

An equilateral triangle is one with its three sides equal. An equiangular triangle 
igs one with its three angles equal. When either of these conditions is present, the 
other always is, so that a triangle which is equilateral is also equiangular, and vice 
versa. 

An isosceles triangle is one with two equal sides, called legs. The angles opposite 
the legs are equal. A line which bisects (divides into two equal parts) the unequal 
angle of an isosceles triangle is the perpendicular bisector of the opposite side, and 
divides the triangle into two equal right triangles. 

A scalene triangle is one with no two sides equal. In such a triangle, no two 
angles are equal. 

An acute triangle is one with three acute angles. 

A right triangle is one with a right angle. The side opposite the right angle is 
called the hypotenuse. The other two sides may be called legs. A plane triangle can 
have only one right angle. B 

An obtuse triangle is one with an obtuse angle. 

A plane triangle can have only one obtuse angle. 

An oblique triangle is one which does not contain 
a right angle. c a 

The altitude of a triangle is a perpendicular line 
from any vertex to the opposite side, extended if 
necessary, or the length of this perpendicular line. 


A median of a triangle is a line from any vertex A C 
to the center of the opposite side. The three medians b 
of a triangle meet at a point called the centroid of the FicurEe O28a. A triangle. 


triangle. This point divides each median into two parts, 
that part between the centroid and the vertex being twice as long as the other part. 

Lines bisecting the three angles of a triangle meet at a point which is equidistant 
from the three sides, and is the center of the inseribed circle, as shown in figure O28b. 
This point is of particular interest to navigators because it is the point taken as the fix 
when three lines of position of equal weight and having only random errors do not meet 
at a common point. 

The perpendicular bisectors of the three sides of a triangle meet at a point which is 
equidistant from the three vertices, and is the center of the circumscribed circle, the 
circle through the three vertices and therefore the smallest circle which can be drawn 
enclosing the triangle. The center of a circumscribed circle is within an acute 
triangle, on the hypotenuse of a right triangle, and outside an obtuse triangle. 

A line connecting the mid points of two sides of a triangle is parallel to the third 
side and half as long. Also, a line parallel to one side of a triangle and intersecting the 
other two sides divides these sides proportionally. This principle can be used to divide 
a line into any number of equal or proportional parts. Refer to figure O28c. Suppose 
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it is desired to divide line AB into four equal parts. From A draw any line AC. Along 
C measure four equal parts of any convenient lengths (AD, DE, EF, and FG). Draw 
GB, and through F, E, and D draw lines parallel to GB and intersecting AB. Then 
AD’, D'E’, E'F’, and F’B are equal and AB is divided into four equal parts. 

The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is 180°. Therefore, the sum of the acute 
angles of a right triangle is 90°, and the angles are complementary. If one side of a 
triangle is extended, the exterior angle thus formed is supplementary to the adjacent 
interior angle and, therefore, equal to the sum of the two nonadjacent angles. If two 
angles of one triangle are equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angles are 
also equal, and the triangles are similar. If the area of one triangle is equal to the area 
of another, the triangles are equal. Triangles having equal bases and altitudes have 
equal areas. Two figures are congruent if one can be placed over the other to make 
an exact fit. Congruent figures are both similar and equal. If any side of one triangle 
is equal to any side of a similar triangle, the triangles are congruent. For example, 
if two right triangles have equal sides, they are congruent; if two right triangles have 
two corresponding sides equal, they are congruent. Triangles are congruent only if the 
sides and angles are equal. 

The sum of two sides of a plane triangle is always greater than the third side; 
their difference is always less than the third side. 


A 


x 


Figure O28b. A circle in- 


G~C 


scribed in a triangle. FicurE O28c. Dividing a line into equal parts. 


If A=area, b=one of the legs of a right triangle or the base of any plane triangle, 
h=altitude, c=the hypotenuse of a right triangle, a=the other leg of a right triangle, 
and S=the sum of the interior angles: 


Area of plane triangle: A= 


Length of hypotenuse of plane right triangle: c= ya’?+0’ 
Sum of interior angles of plane triangle: S=180°. 


029. Polygons.—A polygon is a closed plane figure made up of three or more 
straight lines called sides. A polygon with three sides is a triangle, one with four sides 
is a quadrilateral, one with five sides is a pentagon, one with six sides is a hexagon, 
and one with eight sides is an octagon. An equilateral polygon has equal sides. An 
equiangular polygon has equal interior angles. A regular polygon is both equilateral 
and equiangular. As the number of sides of a regular polygon increases, the figure 
approaches a circle. 

A trapezoid is a quadrilateral with one pair of opposite sides parallel and the other 
pair not parallel. A parallelogram is a quadrilateral with both pairs of opposite sides 
parallel. Any side of a parallelogram, or either of the parallel sides of a trapezoid, 
is the base of the figure. The perpendicular distance from the base to the opposite 
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side is the altitude. A rectangle is a parallelogram with four right angles. (If any 
one is a right angle, the other three must be, also.) A square is a rectangle with equal 
sides. A rhomboid is a parallelogram with oblique angles. A rhombus is a rhomboid 
with equal sides. 

The sum of the exterior angles of a convex polygon (one having no interior reflex 
angles), made by extending each side in one direction only (consistently), is 360°. 

A diagonal of a polygon is a straight line connecting any two vertices which are 
not adjacent. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

The perimeter of a polygon is the sum of the lengths of its sides. 

If A=area, s=the side of a square, a=that side of a rectangle adjacent to the base 
or that side of a trapezoid parallel to the base, b=the base of a quadrilateral, h=the 
altitude of a parallelogram or trapezoid, S=the sum of the angles of a polygon, and 
n=the number of sides of a polygon: 


Area of square: A=s? 
Area of rectangle: A=ab 


Area of parallelogram: A=bh 


Area of trapezoid: Aaetoh 


Sum of angles in convex polygon: S=(n—2)180°. 


030. Circles.—A cirele is a plane, closed curve, all points of which are equidistant 
from a point within, called the center (C, fig. 030) ; or the figure formed by such a curve. 
The line forming the circle is called the cir- 
cumference. The length of this line is the 
perimeter, although the term “circumfer- 
ence” is often used with this meaning. An 
are is part of a circumference. A major arc 
is more than a semicircle (180°), a minor 
arc is less than a semicircle (180°). A semi- 
circle is half a circle (180°), a quadrant is 
a quarter of a circle (90°), a quintant is a 
fifth of a circle (72°), a sextant is a sixth of 
a circle (60°), an octant is an eighth of a 
circle (45°). Some of these names have been 
applied to instruments used by navigators 
for measuring altitudes of celestial bodies 
because of the part of a circle originally used 
for the length of the arc of the instrument. 

Figure 030. Elements of a circle. Concentric circles have a common center. 

A radius (plural radii) or semidiameter 
is a straight line connecting the center of a circle with any point on its circumfer- 
ence. In figure 030, CA, CB, CD, and CE are radii. 

A diameter of a circle is a straight line passing through its center and terminating 
at opposite sides of the circumference, or two radii in opposite directions (BCD, fig. 
030). It divides a circle into two equal parts. The ratio of the length of the circum- 
ference of any circle to the length of its diameter is 3.14159+, or x (the Greek letter p1), 
a relationship that has many useful applications. 

A sector is that part of a circle bounded by two radii and an arc. In figure 030, 
BCE, ECA, ACD, BCA, and ECD are sectors. The angle formed by two radii is called 
a central angle. Any pair of radii divides a circle into sectors, one less than a semicircle 
(180°) and the other greater than a semicircle (unless the two radii form a diameter). 


- — 
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A chord is a straight line connecting any two points on the circumference of a 
circle (FG, GN in fig. O30). Chords equidistant from the center of a circle are equal 
in length. 

A segment is that part of a circle bounded by a chord and the intercepted arc 
(FGMF, NGMN in fig. 030). <A chord divides a circle into two segments, one less 
than a semicircle (180°), and the other greater than a semicircle (unless the chord is a 
diameter). A diameter perpendicular to a chord bisects it, its arc, and its segments. 
Either pair of vertical angles formed by intersecting chords has a combined number 
of degrees equal to the sum of the number of degrees in the two arcs intercepted by 
the two angles. 

An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the circumference of a circle and 
whose sides are chords (FGN in fig. O30). It has half as many degrees as the arc it 
intercepts. Hence, an angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right angle if its sides ter- 
minate at the ends of the diameter forming the semicircle. 

A secant of a circle is a line intersecting the circle, or a chord extended beyond 
the circumference (AL in fig. 030). 

A tangent to a circle is a straight line, in the plane of the circle, which has only one 
point in common with the circumference (HJ in fig. O30). A tangent is perpendicular 
to the radius at the point of tangency (A in fig. 030). The two tangents from a point 
to opposite sides of a circle are equal in length, and a line from the point to the center 
of the circle bisects the angle formed by the two tangents. An angle formed outside a 
circle by the intersection of two tangents, a tangent and a secant, or two secants has 
half as many degrees as the difference between the two intercepted arcs. An angle 
formed by a tangent and a chord, with the apex at the point of tangency, has half as 
many degrees as the arc it intercepts. A common tangent is one tangent to more than 
one circle. Two circles are tangent to each other if they touch at one point only. 
If of different sizes, the smaller circle may be either inside or outside the larger one. 

Parallel lines intersecting a circle intercept equal arcs. 

If A=area; r=radius; d=diameter; C= circumference; s=linear length of an arc; 
a=angular length of an arc, or the angle it subtends at the center of a circle, in degrees; 
B= angular length of an arc, or the angle it subtends at the center of a circle, in radians; 
rad=radians (art. 038), and sin=sine (art. 039): 


2 
Area of circle: Aarne 


Circumference of circle: C=2xar=xd=2z- rad 


2 
Area of sector: Aste 


360 2 2 
r*?(B—sin a) 
Area of segment: ar, eos 


031. Polyhedrons.—A polyhedron is a solid having plane sides or faces. 

A cube is a polyhedron having six square sides. 

A prism is a solid having parallel, similar, equal, plane geometric figures as bases, 
and parallelograms as sides. By extension, the term is also applied to a similar solid 
having nonparallel bases, and trapezoids or a combination of trapezoids and paral- 
lelograms as sides. The axis of a prism is the straight line connecting the centers of its 
bases. A right prism is one having bases perpendicular to the axis. The sides of a 
right prism are rectangles. A regular prism is a right prism having regular polygons 
as bases. The altitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the planes of 
its bases. In the case of a right prism, it is measured along the axis. 
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A pyramid is a polyhedron having a polygon as one end, the base; and a point, the 
apex, as the other; the two ends being connected by a number of triangular sides or 
faces. The axis of a pyramid is the straight line connecting the apex and the center of 
the base. A right pyramid is one having its base perpendicular to its axis. A regular 
pyramid is a right pyramid having a regular polygon as its base. The altitude of a 
pyramid is the perpendicular distance from its apex to the plane of its base. A trun- 
cated pyramid is that portion of a pyramid between its base and a plane intersecting 
all of the faces of the pyramid. 

If A=area, s~edge of a cube or slant height of a regular pyramid (from the center 
of one side of its base to the apex), V=volume, a=side of a polygon, h=altitude, P= 
perimeter of base, n=number of sides of polygon, B=area of base, and r= perpendicular 
distance from the center of a side of a polygon to the center of the polygon: 


Cube: 


Area of each face: A=s? 
Total area of all faces: A=6s? 
Volume: V=s? 


Regular prism: 
Area of each face: A=ah 


Total area of all faces: A=Ph=nah 


Area of each base: B="> 
Total area of both bases: A=nar 


nar 


Volume: V=Bh= = 


Regular pyramid: 


Area of each face: A=5 


Total area of all faces: A="> 


Area of base: B=". 


Bh narh 
Volume: Vee 

032. Cylinders.—A cylinder is a solid having two parallel plane bases bounded 
by closed congruent curves, and a surface formed by an infinite number of parallel 
lines, called elements, connecting similar points on the two curves. A cylinder is 
similar to a prism, but with a curved lateral surface, instead of a number of flat sides 
connecting the bases. The axis of a cylinder is the straight line connecting the centers 
of the bases. A right cylinder is one having bases perpendicular to the axis. A circular 
cylinder is one having circular bases. The altitude of a cylinder is the perpendicular 
distance between the planes of its bases. The perimeter of a base is the length of the 
curve bounding it. 

If A=area, P=perimeter of base, h=altitude, r—radius of a circular base, B= 
area of base, and V=volume, then for a right circular cylinder: 


Lateral area: A= Ph=2arh 
Area of each base: B= xr? 
Total area, both bases: A=2zxr? 
Volume: V=Bh=ar°h. 
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033. Cones.—A cone is a solid having a plane base bounded by a closed curve, 
and a surface formed by lines, called elements, from every point on the curve to a 
common point called the apex. A cone is similar to a pyramid, but with a curved 
surface connecting the base and apex, instead of a number of flat sides. The axis of a 
cone is the straight line connecting the apex and the center of the base. A right cone 
is one having its base perpendicular to its axis. A circular cone is one having a circular 
base. The altitude of a cone is the perpendicular distance from its apex to the plane of 


its base. A frustum of a cone is 
that portion of the cone between 
its base and any parallel plane in- 
tersecting all elements of the cone. 
A truncated cone is that portion of 
a cone between its base and any 
nonparallel plane which intersects 
all elements of the cone but does 
not intersect the base. 

If A=area, r=radius of base, 
s=slant height or length of element, 
B=area of base, h=altitude, and 
V=volume, then for a right circular 
cone: 


Lateral area: A=-ars 

Area of base: B=-nr? 

Slant height: s=jr?+h? 

Volume: ya2n es 

3 3 

034. Conic sections.—If a right 
circular cone of indefinite extent is 
intersected by a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of the cone (AB, fig. 
O34a), the line of intersection of the 
plane and the surface of the cone is 
a circle, discussed in article 030. 

If the intersecting plane of fig- 
ure O34a is tilted to some position 
such as CD, the intersection is an 
ellipse or flattened circle, figure 
O34b. The longest diameter of an 
ellipse is called its major axis, and 
half of this is its semimajor axis, a. 
The shortest diameter of an ellipse 
is called its minor axis, and half of 
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FicureE O034a. Conic sections. 


this is its semiminor axis, b. Two points, F and F’, called foci (singular focus) or 
focal points, on the major axis are so located that the sum of their distances from any 
point P on the curve is equal to the length of the major axis. That is, PF+PF’=2a 


(fig. 034b). The eccentricity (e) of an ellipse is equal to ” where c is the distance from 


the center to one of the foci ((=CF=CF’). It is always greater than 0 but less than 1. 
If the intersecting plane of figure 034a is parallel to one element of the cone, as 
at EF, the intersection is a parabola, figure 034c. Any point P on a parabola is equi- 
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Pp distant from a fixed point F, called the focus or 
focal point, and a fixed straight line, AB, called the 
directrix. Thus, for any point P, PF=PE. The 
point midway between the focus F and the directrix 
AB is called the vertex, V. The straight line 


Ro LY 
¥ | 
Figure O34b. An ellipse. 


through F and V is called the axis, CD. 
This line is perpendicular to the directrix 
AB. The eccentricity (e) of a parabola is 1. 

If the elements of the cone of figure 
O34a are extended to form a second cone 
having the same axis and apex but extending 
in the opposite direction, and the intersecting 
plane is tilted beyond the position forming a 
parabola, so that it intersects both curves, 
as at GH, the intersections of the plane with 
the cones is a hyperbola, figure 034d. There 
are two intersections or branches of a hyper- 
bola, as shown. At any point P on either 
branch, the difference in the distance from 


two fixed points called foci or focal points, B 
F and F’, is constant and equal to the short- Fiaure 034c. A parabola. 
A D 
“fi 
“% / 
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Figure 034d. A hyperbola. 


est distance between the two branches. That is, PF—PF’=2a (fig. 034d). The 
straight line through F and F’ is called the axis. The eccentricity (e) of a hyperbola 
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is the ratio = (fig. 034d). It is always greater than 1. Each branch of a hyperbola 


approaches ever closer to, but never reaches, a pair of intersecting straight lines, AB 
and CD, called asymptotes. These intersect at G. 

The various conic sections bear an eccentricity relationship to each other. The 
eccentricity of a circle is 0, that of an ellipse is greater than 0 but less than 1, that of a 
parabola or straight line (a limiting case of a parabola) is 1, and that of a hyperbola 
is greater than 1. 

If e=eccentricity, A=area, a=semimajor axis of an ellipse or half the shortest 
distance between the two branches of a hyperbola, 6=the semiminor axis of an ellipse, 
and c=the distance between the center of an ellipse and one of its focal points or the 
distance between the focal point of a hyperbola and the intersection of its asymptotes: 


Circle: 
Eccentricity: e=0 
Other relationships given in article 030. 


Ellipse: 

Area: A=x ab 

Eccentricity: =o greater than 0, but less than 1. 
Parabola: 

Eccentricity: e=1. 
Ayperbola: 


ae c 
Eccentricity: e=—? greater than 1. 


When cones are intersected by some surface other than a plane, as the curved 
surface of the earth, the resulting sections do not follow the relationships given above, 
the amount of divergence therefrom depending upon the individual circumstances. 
Thus, “hyperbolic” lines of position (art. 1109) are not true hyperbolas. 

035. Spheres.—A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface every point of which is 
equidistant from a point within, called the center. It may be formed by rotating a 
circle about any diameter. 

A radius or semidiameter of a sphere is a straight line connecting its center with 
any point on its surface. A diameter of a sphere is a straight line through its center 
and terminated at both ends by the surface of the sphere. The poles of a sphere are 
the ends of a diameter. 

The intersection of a plane and the surface of a sphere is a circle, a great circle 
if the plane passes through the center of the sphere, and a small circle if it does not. 
The shorter arc of the great circle between two points on the surface of a sphere is the 
shortest distance, on the surface of the sphere, between the points. Every great circle 
of a sphere bisects every other great circle of that sphere. The poles of a circle on a 
sphere are the extremities of the sphere’s diameter which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle. All points on the circumference of the circle are equidistant from either 
of its poles. In the case of a great circle, both poles are 90° from any point on the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Any great circle may be considered a primary, particularly 
when it serves as the origin of measurement of a coordinate. The great circles through 
its poles are called secondaries. Secondaries are perpendicular to their primary. 

A spherical triangle is the figure formed on the surface of a sphere by the intersection 
of three great circles. The lengths of the sides of a spherical triangle are measured in 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, as the angular lengths of the arcs forming them. The 
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sum of the three sides is always less than 360°. The sum of the three angles is always 
more than 180° and less than 540°. 

A lune is that part of the surface of a sphere bounded by halves of two great circles. 

A spheroid is a flattened sphere, which may be formed by rotating an ellipse about 
one of its axes. An oblate spheroid, such as the earth, is formed when an ellipse is rotated 
about its minor axis. In this case the diameter along the axis of rotation is less than 
the major axis. A prolate spheroid is formed when an ellipse is rotated about its major 
axis. In this case the diameter along the axis of rotation is greater than the minor axis. 

If A=area, r=radius, d=diameter, and V=volume of a sphere: 

Area: A=4nr?= xd’ 
4er? xd? 


Volume: Vee ape 


_ If A=area, a=semimajor axis, b>=semiminor axis, e=eccentricity, and V=volume 
of an oblate spheroid: 


e? ef ¢§ 
a ae (ee a 
Area: A=4nxa ¢ 37157387 ) 
ag _ya’?—6? 
Eccentricity: e= a 
2 
Volume: y=" b 


036. Coordinates are magnitudes used to define a position. Many different 
types of coordinates are used. 


If a position is known to be at a stated point, no magnitudes are needed to identify. 


the position, although they may be required to locate the point. Thus, if a vessel is 
at port A, its position is known if the location of port A is known, but latitude and 
longitude may be needed to locate port A. 

If a position is known to be on a given line, a single magnitude (coordinate) 1s 

needed to identify the position if an origin is stated or understood. Thus, if a vessel 

is known to be south of port B, 

Y it is known to be on a line ex- 

tending southward from port B. 

If its distance from port B 1s 

known, and the position of port 

B is known, the position of the 
vessel is uniquely defined. 

If a position is known to be 
on a given surface, two magni- 
tudes (coordinates) are needed 
to define the position. Thus, if 
a vessel is known to be on the 
surface of the earth, its position 
can be identified by means of 
latitude and longitude. Lati- 
tude indicates its angular dis- 
tance north or south of the 
equator, and longitude its an- 
gular distance east or west of 
the prime meridian. 

If nothing is known regard- 
Figure O36a. Rectangular coordinates. ing a position other than that 


-] _ 
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it exists in space, three magnitudes (coordinates) are needed to define its position. 
Thus, the position of a submarine may be defined by means of latitude, longitude, 
and depth below the surface. 

Each coordinate requires an origin, either stated or implied. If a position is known 
to be on a given plane, it might be defined by means of its distance from each of two 
intersecting lines, called axes. Thus, in figure 036a the position of point A can be 
defined by stating that it is z units to the right of line OY and y units upward from line 
OX. These are called rectangular coordinates. The coordinate along OY is called the 
ordinate, and the coordinate along OX is called the abscissa. Point O is the origin, and 
lines OX and OY the axes (called the X and Y axes, respectively). Point A is at position 
z,y. Ifthe axes are not perpendicular but the lines z and y are drawn parallel to the axes, 
oblique coordinates result. Either type are Cartesian coordinates. A three-dimensional 
system of Cartesian coordinates, with X, Y, and Z axes, is called space coordinates. 

Another system of plane coordinates in common usage consists of the direction 
and distance from the origin (called the pole), as shown in figure O36b. A line extending 
in the direction indicated is called a radius vector. Direction and distance from a 
fixed point constitute polar coordinates, sometimes called the rho- (the Greek p, to 
indicate distance) theta (the Greek 6, to indicate di- 
rection) system. Navigators more commonly call it 
the ‘‘bearing-distance’’ system. An example of its 
use is with respect to a radar PPI (art. 1208). 

Spherical coordinates are used to define a posi- 
tion on the surface of a sphere or spheroid by indi- 
cating angular distance from a primary great circle 
and a reference secondary great circle. Familiar 
examples are latitude and longitude, altitude and 
azimuth, and declination and hour angle. 


Trigonometry 


037. Definitions.—Trigonometry is that branch  Ficure 036b. Polar coordinates. 
of mathematics dealing with the relations among the 
angles and sides of triangles. Plane trigonometry is that branch dealing with plane 
triangles, and spherical trigonometry is that branch dealing with spherical triangles. 

O38. Angular measure.—A circle may be divided into 360 degrees (°), which is 
the angular length of its circumference. Each degree may be divided into 60 min- 
utes (7), and each minute into 60 seconds (”). The angular length of an arc is usually 
expressed in these units. By this system a right angle or quadrant has 90° and a straight 
angle or semicircle 180°. In marine navigation, altitudes, latitudes, and longitudes are 
usually expressed in degrees, minutes, and tenths (27°14'4). Azimuths are usually 
expressed in degrees and tenths (164°7). The system of degrees, minutes, and seconds 
indicated above is the sexagesimal system. In the centesimal system, used chiefly in 
France, the circle is divided into 400 centesimal degrees (sometimes called grades) 


each of which is divided into 100 centesimal minutes of 100 centesimal seconds each. 
A radian is the angle subtended at the center of a circle by an arc having a linear 


length equal to the radius of the circle. A radian is equal to 57°2957795131 approxi- 
mately, or 57°17'44780625 approximately. The radian is sometimes used as a unit 
of angular measure. A circle (360°)=2- radians, a semicircle (180°)=~- radians, a right 


angle (90°) =5 radians, 1°=0.0174532925 radians approximately, 1’=0.0002908882 
radians approximately, and 1” =0.0000048481 radians approximately. 
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b 
Ficure 039a. A right triangle. 


039. Trigonometric functions are the various proportions or ratios of the sides of 
a plane right triangle, defined in relation to one of the acute angles. In figure 039a, 
A, B, and C are the angles of a plane right triangle, the right angle being at C. The 
sides are a, b, c, as shown. The six principal trigonometric functions of angle A are: 


sine Amsin A= de OPPosite_@ 
hypotenuse c 
cosine A= cos A=fide adjacent_? 
| ypotenuse ¢ 

tangent A= tan Aaside opposite _ a 
: 7 side adjacent 6 
cotangent A=cot AaSide adjacent _} 
side opposite a 


hypotenuse _c 

secant A=sec A=— de eajacont 
cosecant A=csc A=_bypotenuse _ ¢. 
side opposite a 


Certain additional relations are also classed as trigonometric functions: 
versed sine A=versine A=vers A=ver A=1—cos A 
versed cosine A=coversed sine A=coversine A=covers A=cov A=1—sin A 
haversine A=hav A= ver A= (1—cos A). 
The numerical value of a trigonometric function is sometimes called the natural 
function to distinguish it from the logarithm of the function, called the logarithmic 
function. Numerical values of the six principal functions are given at 1’ intervals in 


table 31. Logarithms are given at the same intervals in table 33. Both natural and 
logarithmic haversines are given in table 34. 


Fiacure O39b. Line definitions of trigonometric functions. 
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Various functions may be represented by lines associated with a circle, as shown 
Angle BDC=angle ECG= 


in figure O39b. The radius of the circle is considered 1. 


angle A. 
sin A=GE 
cos A=CE 
tan A=HF 
ver A=EF 


cot A=BD 
sec A=CH 
csc A=CD 
cov A=Bu. 


Some relationships apply only to plane trigonometry and others to both 
plane and spherical trigonometry. Those which apply to both are called fundamental 


identities. Examples are given below. 


Of the six principal functions, the second three are the reciprocals of the first 


three. Thus, 


; 1 
sin A= coe A 
el 
coe aisssec A 


1 
tan A eA 
From figure 039a: 


: b 
sin B=—=cos A 
Cc 
a . 
cos B= =ain A 


‘aii B=?=cot A 


348607 O—58——65 


l 
re A= A 


1 


sec A= 
co 


at arr A 


cot B=;=tan A 


Cc 
sec B= o=cse A 


csc B=5=sec A. 
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Since A and B are complementary, these relations show that the sine of an angle is the 
cosine of its complement, the tangent of an angle is the cotangent of its complement, 
and the secant of an angle is the cosecant of its complement. Thus, the co function 
of an angle is the function of its complement. 

040. The functions in various quadrants.—The sign (+ or —) of the functions 
varies with the quadrant of an angle. This is shown in figure 040a. In the left-hand 
diagram a radius is imagined to rotate in a counterclockwise direction through 360° 


NES 


270° 


Figure 040a. Trigonometric functions in the four quadrants. Left, mathematical convention; right, 
navigational convention. 


from the horizontal position at 0°. This is the mathematical convention. In the 
right-hand figure this concept is shown in the usual navigational convention of a 
compass rose, starting with 000° at the top and rotating clockwise. In either diagram 
the angle A between the original position of the radius and its position at any time 
increases from 0° to 90° in the first quadrant (I), 90° to 180° in the second quadrant 
(II), 180° to 270° in the third quadrant (III), and 270° to 360° in the fourth quadrant 
(IV). If the values of a and 6 are considered positive in the directions they extend in 
the first quadrant (upward and to the right) and negative in the opposite directions, 
and if c is regarded as always positive, the signs of the functions can be determined 
by considering the signs of the sides involved, as shown in the following table: 


Funetions 


sine and cosecant 

cosine and secant 

tangent and cotangent 

versine, coversine, and haversine 


TaBLE 040a. Signs of trigonometric functions by quadrant. 


The numerical values vary as shown in the following table and in figure O40b: 
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Functions I II III IV 
sine 0to +1 +1to0 0 to —1 —1 to 0 
cosecant +o to +l +lto +o —o to —1 —lto—o 
cosine +1 to 0 0 to —1 —1to0 0 to +1 
secant +lto +o —o to —1 —lto —o@ +o to+l 
tangent 0Oto+oa —o tog 0 to +0 —o to0 
cotangent +o to 0 0 to —o +o to 0 0to —© 
| versine Oto +1 +1 to +2 +2 to +1 +1 to0 
coversine +1 to 0 0to +1 +1 to +2 +2to+1 
haversine 0 to 45 +5 to +1] +1 to +3 +5 100 


TABLE 040b. Values of trigonometric functions in various quadrants. These relationships are shown 
graphically in figure O40b. 
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FiaguRE O040b. Graphic representation of values of trigonometric functions in various quadrants. 
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The functions of any angle in the second, third, and fourth quadrants are numeri- 
cally equal to the same functions of some angle in the first quadrant, as follows: 


Quadrant Corresponding angle in first quadrant 
IT 180°— angle 
III angle— 180° 
IV 360°— angle. 


V3 


Figure 040c. Numerical relationship of sides of 30°-60° and 45° triangles. 
Since the relationships of 30°-60° and 45° right triangles are as shown in figure 


040c, certain values of the basic functions can be stated exactly as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Function 


gine 


cosine 


tangent 


cotangent 


secant 


cosecant 


TABLE 040c. Values of various trigonometric functions for angles of 30°, 45°, and 60°. 
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O41. Inverse trigonometric functions.—The angle having a given trigonometric 
function may be indicated in any of several ways. Thus, sin y=z, y=arc sin z, and 
y=sin~' x have the same meaning. The superior —1 is not an exponent in this case. 
In each case, y is ‘“‘the angle whose sine is z.’’ In this case, y is the inverse sine of z. 
Similar relationships hold for all trigonometric functions. 

042. Solution of triangles.—A triangle is composed of six parts: three angles and 
three sides. The angles may be designated A, B, and C; and the sides opposite these 
angles as a, 6, and c, respectively. In general, when three parts are known, the other 
three parts can be found, unless the known parts are the three angles of a plane triangle. 

Right plane triangles.—In a right plane triangle it is only necessary to substitute 
numerical values in the appropriate formulas representing the basic trigonometric 
functions (art. O39) and solve. Thus, if @ and 5 are known: 


tan A=> 
B=90°—A 
c=a csc A. 
Similarly, if c and B are given: 
A=90°—B 
a=c sin A 
b=c cos A. 


Oblique plane triangles.—In solving an oblique plane triangle, it is often desirable 
to draw a rough sketch of the triangle approximately to scale, as shown in figure 042a. 
The following laws are helpful in solving such triangles: 


e a 
Law OoyF s8rnes:? Soe FF SS OS 
of sin sinB sin C 


Law of cosines: a?=b?+c?—2 be cos A. 


B 


A b C 


Ficure 042a. A plane oblique triangle. 
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The unknown parts of oblique plane triangles can be computed by the formulas of 
table 042a, among others. By reassignment of letters to sides and angles, these 
formulas can be used to solve for all unknown parts of oblique plane triangles. 


Known To find Formula Comments 
2. a2 
a,b,c A cos fee Cosine law 
2 be 
6 sin A ; 
a,b, A B sin B= - Sine law. Two solutions if b>a 
C C=180°—(A+B) A+B+(C=180° 
c a ei Sine law 
sin A 
asinC 
a, b, C A tan A=—— cos O 


B B=180°—(A+C) A+B+C=180° 


—— 


c c=“ ae Sine law 
a, A, B b EU Sinedaw 
sin A 
C C=180°—(A+B) A+B+C=180° 
asin C 
Cc er ee. Sine law 


TABLE 042a. Formulas for solving oblique plane triangles. 


A 


Figure 042b. Parts of a right spher- 
ical triangle as used in Napier’s 
rules. 
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co-B 


Figure 042c. Diagram for Napier’s rules. 


Right spherical triangles can be solved with the aid of Napier’s rules, devised by 
John Napier. If the right angle is omitted, the triangle has five parts: two angles and 
three sides, as shown in figure 042b. The triangle can be solved if any two parts 
are known. If the two sides forming the right angle, and the complements of the other 
three parts are used, these elements (called ‘‘parts’’ in the rules) can be arranged in 
five sectors of a circle in the same order in which they occur in the triangle, as shown 
in figure 042c. Considering any part as the middle part, the two parts nearest it 
in the diagram are considered the adjacent parts, and the two farthest from it the 
opposite parts. The rules are: 

The sine of a middle part equals the product of (1) the tangents of the adjacent parts 
or (2) the cosines of the opposite parts. 

In the use of these rules, the co function of a complement can be given as the 
function of the element. Thus, the cosine of co-A is the same as the sine of A. From 
these rules the following formulas can be derived: 


sin a=tan 6 cot B=sinc sin A 
sin b>=tan a cot A=sinc sin B 
cos c=cot A cot B=cos a cos b 
cos A=tan 6 cot c=cos a sin B 
cos B=tan a cot c=cos 6 sin A. 


The following rules apply: 

1. An oblique angle and the side opposite are in the same quadrant. 

2. Side c (the hypotenuse) is less than 90° when a and 8 are in the same quadrant, 
and more than 90° when a and Bb are in different quadrants. 

If the known parts are an angle and its opposite side, two solutions are possible. 

A quadrantal spherical triangle is one having one side of 90°. A biquadrantal 
spherical triangle has two sides of 90°. A triquadrantal spherical triangle has three 
sides of 90°. A biquadrantal spherical triangle is isosceles and has two right angles 
opposite the 90° sides. A triquadrantal spherical triangle is equilateral, has three right 
angles, and bounds an octant (one-cighth) of the surface of the sphere. A quadrantal 
spherical triangle can be solved by Napier’s rules provided any two elements in addition 
to the 90° side are known. The 90° side is omitted and the other parts are arranged 
in order in a five-sectored circle, using the complement of the three parts farthest from 
the 90° side. In the case of a quadrantal triangle, rule 1 above is used, and rule 2 
restated: angle C (the angle opposite the side of 90°) is more than 90° when A and Bare 
in the same quadrant, and less than 90° when A and B are indifferent quadrants. If the 
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rule requires an angle of more than 90° and the solution produces an angle of less than 
- 90°, subtract the solved angle from 180°. 

Oblique spherical triangles. An oblique spherical triangle can be solved by 
dropping a perpendicular from one of the apexes to the opposite side, extended if neces- 
sary, to form two right spherical triangles. It can also be solved by the following 
formulas, reassigning the letters as necessary. 


Formula 
hav a—hav (b—c) 
sin 6 sin c 


—cos S cos (S—A) 
sin B sin C 


a, b,¢ A hav A= 


A, B,C a hav a= S=\% (A+B+4+C) 


Ss 
— 
ro) 
a 


hav c=hav (a~b)+sin a sin 6 hav C 


A tan Anan’ ee tan D=tan a cos C 
B | sin BBD sin} 
sin c 
c, A, B C cos C=sin A sin B cosc—cos A cosB 
tan c sin E 
a tan a= sin (BLE) tan H=tan A cosc 
tan ec sin F 
b tan b= Fin (ATF) tan F=tan B cose 
__cos asin G@ cot G=cos A tan b 
a,b, A 7 sin (e+ @)= cos b Two solutions 
B in pS A sin } Two solutions 
sin a 
C sin (C+ H)=sin H tan 6 cot a tan H=tan A cos b 
Two solutions 
_cos A sin K cot K=tan B cos a 
a, A, B 4 sin (C—K)= cos B Two solutions 
sin a sin B 


b sin 6= Two solutions 


sin A 


sin ((—M)=cot A tan B sin M tan M=cos B tan a 


Two solutions 


a 


TasBLe 042b. Formulas for solving oblique spherical triangles. 
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Calculus 


043. Definitions.—Calculus is that branch of mathematics dealing with the rate 
of change of one quantity with respect to another. 

A constant is a quantity which does not change. If a vessel is making good a 
course of 090°, the latitude does not change and is therefore a constant. 

A variable, where continuous, is a quantity which can have an infinite number of 
values, although there may be limits to the maximum and minimum. Thus, from lati- 
tude 30° to latitude 31° there are an infinite number of latitudes, if infinitesimally small 
units are taken, but no value is less than 30° nor more than 31°. If two variables are 
so related that for every value of one there is a corresponding value of the other, one of 
the values is known as a funetion of the other. Thus, if speed is constant, the distance 
a vessel steams depends upon the elapsed time. Since elapsed time does not depend 
upon any other quantity, it is called an independent variable. The distance depends 
upon the elapsed time, and therefore is called a dependent variable. If it is required 
to find the time needed to travel any given distance at constant speed, distance is the 
independent variable and time is the dependent variable. 

The principal processes of calculus are differentiation and integration. 

044. Differentiation is the process of finding the rate of change of one variable 
with respect to another. If zis an independent variable, y is a dependent variable, and 
y is a function of z, this relationship may be written y=f (z). Since for every value of 
z there is a corresponding value of y, the relationship can be plotted as a curve, figure 
044. In this figure, A and B are any two points on the curve, a short distance apart. 


Y 


] 
) 
| 
) 
] 
] 
,oy 
| 
| 
J 


Fiaure 044. Differentiation. 


The difference between the value of z at A and at B is Az (delta xz), and the correspond- 
ing difference in the value of y is Ay (delta y). The straight line through points A and 
B is a secant of the curve (art. O30). It represents the rate of change between A and 
B, for anywhere along this line the change of y is proportional to the change of z. 
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As B moves closer to A, as shown at B’, both Az and Ay become smaller, but at a 
different rate, and a changes. This is indicated by the difference in the slope of the 


secant. Also, that part of the secant between A and B moves closer to the curve and 
becomes a better approximation of it. The limiting case occurs when B reaches A or 
is at an infinitesimal distance from it. As the distance becomes infinitesimal, both Ay 
and Ar become infinitely small, and are designated dy and dz, respectively. The straight 
line becomes tangent to the curve, and represents the rate of change, or slope, of the 


curve at that point. This is indicated by the expression ou, called the derivative of y 
with respect to z. 

The process of finding the value of the derivative is called differentiation. It 
depends upon the ability to connect z and y by an equation. For instance, if y=z", 


OY nats, If n=2, y=z’, and Yon, This is derived as follows: If point A on the 


curve isz, y; point B can be considered z+ Az, y+ Ay. Since the relation y=2z? is true 
anywhere on the curve, at B: 


y+ Ay= (r+ Azx)?=2?+ 27Azx-+ (Az)? 


Since y=z?, and equal quantities can be subtracted from both sides of an equation 
without destroying the equality: 


Ay=2zAz+ (Az)?. 
ee Ay 
Dividing by Az: Ao Az. 


As B approaches A, Az becomes infinitesimally small, approaching 0 as a limit. There- 
Ay 
Az 
This can be demonstrated by means of a numerical example. Let y=z’. Suppose 
at A, r=2 and y=4, and at B, x=2.1 and y=4.41. In this case Ar=0.1 and Ay= 
0.41, and 


fore — approaches 2z as a limit. 


From the other side of the equation: 


22+ Ar=2X2+0.1=4.1. 


If Az is 0.01 and Ay is 0.0401, 5¥=4.01. If Az is 0.001, AY — 4.001; and if Az is 0.0001, 


A s e e s 

A= 4.0001. As Az approaches 0 as a limit, wu approaches 4, which is therefore the 
d e e es e 

value <2. Therefore, at point A the rate of change of y with respect to z 18 4, or y 1s 


dz 
increasing in value 4 times as fast as z. 

An example of the use of differentiation in navigation is the Ad value in H.O. 
Pub. No. 214. This is the change of altitude for a change of 1’ of declination. In this 
case, declination is the independent variable, altitude is the dependent variable, and 
both meridian angle (H.A.) and latitude are constants. The rate of change at the 
tabulated value is desired, so that the table can be entered with the nearest tabulated 
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value of declination, and interpolation performed in either direction (either larger or 
smaller values of declination). 

O45. Integration is the inverse of differentiation. Unlike the latter, however, it 
is not a direct process, but involves the recognition of a mathematical expression as 
the differential of a known function. The function sought is the integral of the given 
expression. Most functions can be differentiated, but many cannot be integrated. 

Integration can be considered the summation of an infinite number of infinitesimally 
small quantities, between specified limits. Consider, for instance, the problem of finding 
an area below a specified part of a curve for which a mathematical expression can be 


Y 


X 


FicureE 045. Integration. 


written. Suppose it is desired to find the area ABCD of figure 045. If vertical lines 
are drawn dividing the area into a number of vertical strips, each Az wide, and if y 
is the height of each strip at the mid-point of Az, the area of each strip is approximately 
yOz; and the approximate total area of all strips is the sum of the areas of the indi- 


vidual strips. This may be written > yAz, meaning the sum of all yAz values between 


P | 
z, and z,. The symbol 3) is the Greek letter sigma, the equivalent of the English S. 
If Az is made progressively smaller, the sum of the small areas becomes ever closer to 
the true total area. If Az becomes infinitely small, the summation expression 1s written 


i ydz, the symbol dz denoting an infinitely small Az. The symbol ]) called the 
“‘ntegral sign,” is a distorted S. 


An expression such as i ydz is called a definite integral because limits are 
ad | 


specified (z, and z,). If limits are not specified, as in J ydz, the expression is called 


an indefinite integral. 


A navigational application of integration is the finding of meridional parts, table 5. 
The rate of change of meridional parts with respect to latitude changes progressively. 
The formula given in the explanation of the table is the equivalent of an integral repre- 
senting the sum of the meridional parts from the equator to any given latitude. 
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046. Differential equations.— An expression such as dy or dz is called a differential. 
An equation involving a differential or a derivative is called a differential equation. 


As shown in article 044, if y=2?, 9¥—2z. Neither dy nor dz is a finite quantity, 


but both are /imits to which Ay and Az approach as they are made progressively smaller. 


Therefore ou is merely a ratio, the limiting value of ou, and not one finite number 
divided by another. However, since the ratio is the same as would be obtained by 
using finite quantities, it is possible to use the two differentials dy and dz independently 


in certain relationships. Differential equations involve such relationships. 


APPENDIX P 
INTERPOLATION 


P1. Introduction.—If one quantity varies with changing values of a second 
quantity, and the mathematical relationship of the two is known, a curve can be 
drawn to represent the values of one corresponding to various values of the other. 
To find the value of either quantity corresponding to a given value of the other, one 
finds that point on the curve defined by the given value, and reads the answer on the 
scale relating to the other quantity. This assumes, of course, that for each value of 
one quantity, there is only one value of the other quantity. 

Information of this kind can also be tabulated. Each entry represents one point 
on the curve. The finding of a value between tabulated entries is called interpolation. 
The extending of tabulated values to find values beyond the limits of the table is called 
extrapolation. 

Thus, the Nautical Almanac tabulates values of declination of the sun for each 
hour of Greenwich mean time. The finding of declination for a time between two 
whole hours requires interpolation. Since there is only one entering argument (in this 
case GMT), single interpolation is involved. 

Table 19 gives the distance traveled in various times at certain speeds. In this 
table there are two entering arguments. If both given values are between tabulated 
values, double interpolation is needed. 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, azimuth angle varies with a change in any of the three 
variables latitude, declination, and meridian angle. With intermediate values of all 
three, triple interpolation is needed. 

Interpolation can sometimes be avoided. A table having a single entering argu- 
ment can be arranged as a critical table. An example is the dip (height of eye) correc- 
tion on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. In such a table limiting values 
of the entering argument are given. Another way of avoiding interpolation would be 
to include every possible entering argument. If this were done for H.O. Pub. No. 214, 
interpolation being eliminated for declination only, and assuming declination values 
to 0/1, the number of volumes would be increased from nine to more than 5,000. If 
interpolation for meridian angle and latitude, to 0'1, were also to be avoided, a total 
of more than 1,800,000,000 volumes would be needed. A more practical method is 
to select an assumed position to avoid the need for interpolation for two of the vani- 
ables. For stars, which change declination slowly, interpolation for the third argu- 
ment can be avoided by using values for the declination of each body in the prepara- 
tion of the table, as in H.O. Pub. No. 249, volume I. Another way of avoiding inter- 
polation is to portray the information graphically. Still another way is to solve the 
appropriate equation each time a value is needed. 

Notwithstanding all these available devices, the need for interpolation is frequently 
encountered in navigation. The person who thoroughly understands it is least likely 
to make mistakes in its use. 

P2. Single interpolation.—The accurate determination of intermediate values 
requires knowledge of the nature of the change between tabulated values. The simplest 
relationship is linear, the change in the tabulated value being directly proportional to 
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the change in the entering argument. Thus, if a vessel is proceeding at 15 knots, the 
distance traveled is directly proportional to the time, as shown in figure P2a. The 


same information might be given in tabular form, as shown in table P2a. Mathemat- 
. : ee . 15t t — . : : 
ically, this relationship is written D=%0 =7 where D is distance in nautical miles, and 
t is time in minutes. 
In such a table, interpolation can be accomplished by simple proportion. Suppose, 


for example, that the distance is desired for a time of 15 minutes. It will be some 


Minutes | Miles 

May 28 Se 
= 0 0.0 
2 4 1.0 
= 8 2.0 
oO 12 3.0 
z 16 | 4.0 
n 20 5.0 
2 24 6. 0 

28 7.0 

32 8.0 

e) 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 «32 TABLE P2a. Table of 
TIME IN MINUTES D=}. 


t 
Ficure P2a. Plot of D=7 


value between 3.0 and 4.0 miles, because these are the distances for 12 and 16 min- 
utes, respectively, the tabulated times on each side of the desired time. The propor- 
tion might be formed as follows: 


12 3.0 
3 x 
15/4 y {1.0 
16 4.0 
3 7 
4 1.0 
PEEL WD (0.8 to nearest 0.1 mi.) 


4 
y=3.0+2r1=3.0+0.8=3.8 mi. 


A simple interpolation such as this should be performed mentally. During the 
four-minute interval between 12 and 16 minutes, the distance increases 1.0 mile from 
3.0 to 4.0 miles. At 15 minutes, % of the interval has elapsed, and so the distance 
increases % of 1.0 mile, or 0.75 mile, and is therefore 3.0+0.8=3.8, to the nearest 
0.1 mile. 
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This might also have been performed by starting with 16 minutes, as follows: 


12 3.0 
15] 4 y |1.0 
1 (—)z 
16 4.0 
1) 
4 1 


x=(—)0.25 (—0.2 to the nearest 0.1 mi.) 
y=4.0—0.2=3.8 


Mentally, 15 is one quarter of the way from 16 to 12, and therefore the distance is \ 
the way between 4.0 and 3.0, or 3.8. 
This interpolation might have been performed by noting that if distance changes 


1.0 mile in four minutes, it must change +a =0.1 mile in “=0.4 minute, or 24 seconds. 


This relationship can be used for mental interpolation in situations which might seem 
to require pencil and paper. Thus, if distance to the nearest 0.1 mile is desired for 
13™15*, the answer is 3.3 miles, determined as follows: The time 13715* is 1™15® (172 
approx.) more than 12™. If 1.2 is divided by 0.4, the quotient is 3, to the nearest whole 
number. Therefore, 3X0.1=0.3 is added to 3, the tabulated value for 12 minutes. 
Alternatively, 13715*° is 2745° (2™8 approx.) less than 16", and 2.8+0.4=7, and 
therefore the interpolated value is 7X0.1=0.7 less than 4, the tabulated value for 
16™. In either case, the interpolated value is 3.3 miles. 

A common mistake in single interpolation is to apply the correction (xz) with the 
wrong sign, particularly when it should be negative (—). This mistake can be avoided 
by always checking to be certain that the interpolated value lies between the two 
values used in the interpolation. | | 

When the curve representing the values of a table is a straight line, as in figure 
P2a, the process of finding intermediate values in the manner described above is called 
linear interpolation. If tabulated values of such a line are exact (not approximations), 
as in table P2a, the interpolation can be carried to any degree of precision without 


sacrificing accuracy. Thus, in 21.5 minutes the distance is 5.0-4+*2x 1.0=5.375 miles. 


1.9364 
4 
which has little or no significance in practical navigation. If one had occasion to find 
such a value, it could most easily be done by dividing the time, in minutes, by 4, since 
the distance increases at the rate of one mile each four minutes. This would be a case 
of avoiding interpolation by solving the equation connecting the two quantities. For 
a simple relationship such as that involved here, such a solution might be easier than 

interpolation. 

Many of the tables of navigation are not linear. Consider figure P2b. From 
table 29 it is found that for latitude 25° and declination 8°, same name, the variation 
of altitude in one minute of time from meridian transit (the altitude factor) is 670 
(0'1). For a limited angular distance on each side of the celestial meridian, the change 
in altitude is approximately equal to at’, where a is the altitude factor (from table 29) 


Similarly, for 29.9364 minutes the distance is 7.0+ X< 1.0=7.4841 miles, a value 
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and t is the time in minutes from meridian transit. Figure P2b is the plot of change in 
altitude against time. The same information is shown in tabular form in table P2b. 

To be strictly accurate in interpolating in such a table, one should consider the 
curvature of the line. However, in most navigational tables the points on the curve 
selected for tabulation are sufficiently close that the portion of the curve between 
entries can be considered a straight line without introducing a significant error. 
This is similar to considering the line of position from a celestial observation as a 
part of the circle of equal altitude. Thus, to the nearest 0/1, the change of altitude 
for 3.4 minutes is 0'/9+(0.40‘7)=0'9+0'3=1'2. The correct value by solution 
of the formula is 1/156. The value for 6.8 minutes is 4/6 by interpolation and 4/624 
by computation. 

If the direction of curvature of the curve changes between entering arguments, 
an erroneous result might be obtained. Thus, in H.O. Pub. No. 214, the tabulated 
altitude for latitude 53° and meridian angle 0° is 89°30'0 for declination 52°30’ 
same name, and 89°00‘0 for declination 54°00’ same name, the next entry. By 


a Min- | Altitude 
E 6 utes | change 
z 

= 5 

z 0 0.0 
a 4 1 0.1 
2 2 0.4 
ae 3 0.9 
< 4 1.6 
z : 5 2.5 
3 6 3.6 
z 7 4.9 
a 8 6.4 


TABLE P2b. Table of 
TIME IN MINUTES altitude change = at?, 


FicurE P2b. Plot of altitude change=at?. where a=0.1 


linear interpolation for declination 53° same name the altitude is 89°20°0. The correct 
value is 90°00'0. Between declination 52°30’ and 53°00’ the altitude increases to 
90°00/0 and then decreases as declination increases. Such instances are infrequent in 
navigation, and generally occur at a part of the table that is not commonly used, or for 
which special provisions are made. 
P3. Double interpolation.—In a double-entry table it may be necessary to iunter- 
—_______—  polate for each entering argument. Table P3a is an 


Declination excerpt from table 27 (amplitudes). If one entering 
argument is an exact tabulated value, the amplitude 

Lat. ‘can be found by single interpolation. For instance, if 
21°5 22°0 latitude is 45° and declination is 21°8, amplitude is 
3122-+(3x0°8 )=3122-+0°5=31°7. However, if nei- 

° : : ther entering argument is a tabulated value, double 
46 31.2 32. 0 interpolation is needed. This may be accomplished 


46 | 31.8 | 32.6 
in any of several ways: 


TaBLE P3a. Excerpts from 
amplitude table. 
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1. “Horizontal” method. Use single interpolation for declination for each tabulated 
value of latitude, followed by single interpolation for latitude. Suppose latitude is 
45°7 and declination is 21°8. First, find the amplitude for latitude 45°, declination 


21°8, as above, 31°7. Next, repeat the process for latitude 46°: 3128+($Xx0°8 )= 


32°3. Finally, interpolate between 31°7 and 32°3 for latitude 45°7: 31°7+ (0.7 
0°6)=32°1. This is the equivalent of first inserting a new column for declination 
21°8, followed by single interpolation in this column, as shown in table P3b. 


Declination Declination 
Lat... |~———————— 
21°8 : 21°5 21°8 22°0 
a a ee ee ee ee ep * ee o 
31.7 45 31.2 32.0 
$2.1 46.7 31.6 32.1 32.4 
31.8 32.3 : | 46 31.8 32. 6 


TaBLeE P3b. ‘Horizontal’? method of double TaBLe P3c. ‘‘Vertical’’ method of double 
interpolation. interpolation. 


2. ‘‘Vertical’”” method. Use single interpolation for latitude for each tabulated 
value of declination, followed by single interpolation for declination. Consider the 
‘game example as above. First, find the amplitude for declination 21°5, latitude 
45°7 :31°2+ (0°7 X0°6)=31°6. Next, repeat the process for declination 22°0: 
32°0+ (0°7 X0°6) =32°4. Finally, interpolate between 31°6 and 32°4 for declina- 


tion 21°8:3126-+(>x 0°8 )= 3221. This is the equivalent of first inserting a new line 


for latitude 45°7, followed by single interpolation in this line, as shown in table P3c. 

3. Combined method. Select a tabulated ‘“‘base’’ value, preferably that nearest the 
given tabulated entering arguments. Next, find the correction to be applied, with its 
sign, for single interpolation of this base value both horizontally and vertically. Finally, 
add these two corrections algebraically and apply the result, in accordance with its 
sign, to the base value. In the example given above, the base value is 32°6, for declina- 
tion 22°0 (21°8 is nearer 22°0 than 21°5) and latitude 46° (45°7 is nearer 46° than 45°). 


The correction for declination is 2x (—)0°8=(—)0°3. The correction for latitude is 


0°3 X (—) 0°6=(—)0°2. The algebraic sum is (—)0°3+(—)0°2=(—)0°5. The in- 
terpolated value is then 32°6—0°5=32°1. This is the method customarily used by 
navigators. 

P4. Triple interpolation—With three entering arguments, the process is similar 
to that for double interpolation. It would be possible to perform double interpolation 
for the tabulated value on each side of the given value of one argument, and then 
interpolate for that argument, but the method would be tedious. The only method 
commonly used by navigators is that of selecting a base value and applying corrections. 
Suppose, for instance, that the azimuth angle is desired for latitude 41°3, declination 
21°9 contrary name, meridian angle 16°6 using H.O. Pub. No. 214. The base value 
(lat. 41°, dec. 22°, t 17°) is 162°6. The corrections are 


lat. 41°93: 0.3 & (+) 0°1= 0°0 
dec. 21°9: 0.2 & (—) 0°1= 0°0 
t  16°6: 0.4 X (—) 190=(—) 0°4 

Total (—) 0°4. 


348607 O—58—— 66 . 
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The triple interpolated value is 162°6—0°4=162°2. A convenient navigational 
form for solving this problem is shown in article 2007 and appendix Q. 

P5. Interpolation tables.—A number of frequently used navigation tables are pro- 
vided with auxiliary tables to assist in interpolation. Table 32 (Logarithms of Num- 
bers) provides columns of ‘‘d’’ (difference between consecutive entries) and auxiliary 
“proportional parts” tables. The auxiliary table for the applicable difference ‘‘d”’ is 
selected and entered with the digit of the additional place in the entering argument. 
The value taken from the auxiliary table is added to the base value for the next smaller 
number from the main table. Suppose the logarithm (mantissa) for 32747 is desired. 
The base value for 3274 is 51508, and “‘d”’ is 13. The auxiliary table for 13 is entered 
with 7, and the correction is found to be 9. If this is added to 51508, the interpolated 
value is found to be 51517. This is the same result that would be obtained by sub- 
tracting 51508 from 51521 (the logarithm for 3275) to obtain 13, multiplying this by 
0.7, and adding the result (9) to 51508. 

Tables 31 and 33 provide the difference between consecutive entries, but no pro- 
portional parts tables. | 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, Ad and At values are given, with “multiplication tables’’ 
to make the correction. The use of these tables is explained in chapter XX. The Ad 
of H.O. Pub. No. 249 (vols. II, III) is similar, except that a sign is given and interpola- 
tion is always made from the tabulated value of declination next smaller than the given 
value. This table is explained in chapter XXI. 

The Nautical Almanac “Increments and Corrections” are interpolation tables for 
the hourly entries of GHA and declination. The use of these tables and the interpola- 
tion tables of the Air Almanac is explained in chapter XVIII. 

The method of table 3 of using additional decimal places is still another form of 
interpolation. 

P6. Extrapolation.—The extending of a table is usually performed by assuming 
that the difference between the last few tabulated entries will continue at the same 
rate. This assumption is strictly correct only if the change is truly linear, but in most 
tables the assumption provides satisfactory results for a slight extension beyond tabu- 
lated values. The extent to which the assumption can be used reliably can often be 
determined by noting the last few differences. If the ‘second differences’’ (differences 
between consecutive differences) are nearly zero, the curve is nearly a straight line, 
for a short distance. But if consecutive second differences are appreciable, extrapola- 
tion is not reliable. For examples of linear and nonlinear relationships, refer to the 
first page of table 33 and compare the tabulated differences of the logarithms of secant 
(approximately linear on this page) and sine (nonlinear on this page). 

As an example of extrapolation, consider table 27. Suppose the amplitude for lati- 
tude 45°, declination 24°3 is desired. The last declination entry is 24°0. The amplitude 
for declination 23°5 is 34°3, and for declination 24°0 it is 35°1. The difference is (+) 
0°8. Assuming this same difference between declinations 24°0 and 24°5, one finds 


the value for 24°3 is 35°1+(5x0°8 )}=35%6, Below latitude 50° this table is so nearly 


linear that extrapolation can be carried to declination 30° without serious error. 

For double or triple extrapolation, differences are found as in single interpolation. 

P7. General comments.—As a general rule, the final answer should not be given 
to greater precision thant tabulated values. A notable exception to this rule is the 
case where tabulated values are known to be exact, as in table P2a. A slight increase 
in accuracy can sometimes be attained by retaining one additional place in the solution 
until the final answer. Suppose, for instance, that the corrections for triple interpola- 
tion are (+)0.2, (+)0.3, and (—)0.3. The total correction is (+)0.2. If the total 
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correction, rounded to tenths, had been obtained from the sum of (+)0.17, (+) 0.26, 
and (—)0.34, the correct total would have been (+)0.09=(+)0.1. The retaining of 
one additional place may be critical if the correction factors end in 0.5. Thus, in 
double interpolation, one correction value might be (+)0.15, and the other (—)0.25. 
The correct total is (—)0.1. But if the individual differences are rounded to (+)0.2 
and (—)0.2, the total is 0.0. 

The difference used for establishing the proportion is also a matter subject to 
some judgment. Thus, if the latitude is 17°14'6, it might be rounded to 17°2 for 
many purposes. Slightly more accurate results can sometimes be obtained by retain- 


ing the minutes, using a instead of 0.2. If the difference to be multiplied by this 


proportion is small, the increase in accuracy gained by using the more exact value is 
small, but if the difference is large, the gain might be considerable. Thus, if the 


, ; ' 4.6 . 
difference is 0°2, the correction by using either ie or 0.2 is less than 0°05, or 0°0 to 


46. 
the nearest 0°1. But if the difference is 3°2, the value by _ is 0°8, and the value 


by 0.2 is 0°6. 

If the tabulated entries involved in an interpolation are all positive or all negative, 
the interpolation can be carried out on either a numerical or an algebraic basis. Most 
navigators prefer the former, carrying out the interpolation as if all entries were posi- 
tive, and giving to the interpolated value the common sign of all entries. When both 
positive and negative entries are involved, all differences and corrections should be 
on an algebraic basis, and careful attention should be given to signs. Thus, if single 
interpolation is to be performed between values of (+)0.9 and (—)0.4, the difference 
is 0.9— (—0.4)=0.9+0.4=1.3. If the correction is 0.2 of this difference, it is (—)0.3 
if applied to (+)0.9, and (+)0.3 if applied to (—)0.4. In the first case, the inter- 
polated value is (+)0.9—0.3=(+)0.6. In the second case, it is (—)0.4+0.3= 
(—)0.1. If the correction had been 0.4 of the difference, it would have been (—)0.5 
in the first case, and (+)0.5 in the second. The interpolated value would have been 
(+)0.9—0.5=(+)0.4, or (—)0.4+0.5=(+)0.1, respectively. 

With practice, much of the interpolation used in navigation can be performed 
mentally, and is not customarily shown in the work forms. Notable exceptions are 
the interpolation for GHA and declination in the almanacs, and interpolation for dec- 
lination (and meridian angle and latitude, if used) in H.O. Pub. No. 214. 

Because of the variety in methods of interpolation used, solutions by different 
persons may differ slightly. 


APPENDIX Q 


WORK FORMS 


The use of standard work forms reduces the probability of mistakes, by relieving 
the mind of details taken care of in the forms. It also provides a permanent record 
that can be checked, and that improves the appearance of the navigator’s work book. 
The best forms to use are those which seem easiest, and provide a solution with the 
least probability of mistakes. The forms used throughout this book have been found 
effective in teaching navigation. The more commonly used ones are repeated on the 
following pages. | 

The individual navigator may wish to develop his own forms to reflect his own 
personal preferences. If the addition of a line or label, or the shifting of position of 
some part of a form assists in the avoidance of mistakes, or makes the solution seem 
easier, it serves a useful purpose. The mere changing for the sake of change, on the 
other hand, may encourage mistakes. The forms of this book are the result of consider- 
able thought and the application of logic. The new navigator would do well to start 
with them, making changes only as the need arises. 

The principal change sometimes made is the placing of a sight reduction form in a 
single column so that several observations can be solved in parallel columns. Methods 
such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and H.O. Pub. No. 249 lend themselves readily 
to this type solution. A solution by cosine-haversine formula and some of the ‘“‘short”’ 
methods of chapter XXI do not. 

In these forms, and throughout the book, the standard abbreviations and 
symbols of appendix A are used. 

The best use of a form is to first copy the entire form, then fill in alJ given or known 
information, and then proceed with the solution. 

In the forms, entries such as ‘‘NS”’ or “TA” are given to indicate that a label is 
needed. Only the applicable label should be used. Where ‘Local date” or “Gr. 
date’’ appears, the actual date should be used. Zeros are used to indicate the units 
to use and, in general, the number of places that should be used. The numbers given 
in parentheses are article numbers where an example is given of the solution of a 
problem by the use of the form or forms. 
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WORK FORMS 


Mercator Sailing (art. 817) 


Course and distance by computation: 
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L, 00°00/0 NS M, 0000.0 4, 000°00'0 EW 
L, 00°00‘'0 NS M, 0000.0 Ne 00°00'0 EW 
£ 0°00/0 NS m 000.0 DLo 00°00‘'0 EW 
£ 000‘0 NS DLo 0000'0 EW 
DLo 0000‘'0 EW log 0.00000 
m 000.0 log (—)0.00000 
C NS 00°00/0 EW 7 tan 0.00000 L sec 0.00000 
l 000‘0 NS log 0.00000 
D 0000.0 mi. log 0.00000 
Cn 000°0 
Course and distance by traverse table: 
L, 00°00‘'0 NS M, 0000.0 A; 000°00°'0 EW 
L: 00°00'0 NS M, 0000.0 Az 00°00'0 EW 
£ 0°00‘'0 NS m 000.0 DLo 00°00'0 EW 
L 000:0 NS DLo 0000'0 EW 
DLo 0000‘!0 EW log 0.00000 £ YD (900°) D (000°) 
m 000.0 log (—)0.00000 000.0 000.0 ~ 000.0 
DLo+m__ 0.000 log 0.00000 00.0 000.0 000.0 
C NS00°0 EW 0.0 00.0 00.0 
Cn 000°0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
D 0000.0 mi. 000.0 000.0 000.0 


Great-circle Sailing (art. 822) 


Course and distance: 
dh, 000°00'0 EW 
», 000°00'0 EW 
DLo 000°00'0 EW I hav 0.00000 
L; 00°00'0 NS-~ cos 0.00000 
L, 00°00°'0 NS_~ Jcos 0.00000 


ee l hav 0.00000 
l 00°00‘0 NS 


D 000°00/0 
coL, 00°00/0 n hav 0.00000 
D~coL, 00°00/0 n hav (—) 0.00000 
n hav 0.00000 


Cn 000°0 
D 0000.0 mi. 

Vertez: 

L, 00°00/0 NS l cos 0.00000 

C NS 00°00/0 EW lL sin 0.00000 

L, 00°00/0 NS l cos 0.00000 

Ne 000°00/0 EW DLo, 00°00/0 EW 
D, 00°00/0 


D, 0000.0 mi. 


n hav. 0.00000 
n hav 0.00000 


n hav 0.00000 


C NS 00°00'0 EW 


lt cos 0.00000 
l esc 0.00000 
l sin 0.00000 


D 000°00/0 

coL, 00°00‘0 
D~coL, 00°00/0 
Lsec 0.00000 


Lesc 0.00000 


Lhav 0.00000 
Lhav 0.00000 


lL cos 0.00000 


Zsin 0.00000 
~sin 0.00000 
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Points along the great circle: 


DLo,: 00°00°0 00°00°0 00°00°0 00°00°0 00°00°0 
Lcos DLo,z 0.00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 
Ltan L, 0.00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 
ltan L, 0.00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 

L, 00°00‘0NS 00°00‘/0NS 00°00‘/0NS 00°00‘0NS 00°00°0NS 

r, 000°00{/0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00:0EW 000°00‘0EW 000°00:0EW 


r, 000°00{0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00‘0EW 000°00‘0EW 000°00'CEW 


Correction of Sextant Altitude (arts. 1628-1632) 


Solution by Nautical Almanac: Jupiter, Saturn 


Sun LL Moon UL Venus, Mars Star 
+ © = ‘+ € - +V,M— +J3,5%0—- 
IC 0/0 IC 0:0 IC 0/0 IC 0:0 
D 0:0 D 0°0 D 0:0 D 0°0 
© 00°0 Cc 00:0 *-P 0:0 v-P 0:0 
sum 00/0 0°0 U 0:0 add’l 0°0 sum 0/0 0:0 
corr. (+)0/0  add’l 30/0 sum 0:0 0:0 corr (+)0°0 
hs 00°00‘0 sum 00‘0 00:0 ~ corr. (+)0°0 hs 00°00°0 
Ho 00°00‘0 corr. (+) 00/0 hs 00°00°'0 Ho 00°00°0 
hs 00°00/0 Ho 00°00°0 
Ho 00°00/0 
Solution by Air Almanac: 
Sun UL Moon LL Planet, Star 
+ 5 —- + €C — Sue ae dee 
IC 0’ IC 0’ IC 0’ 
D 0’ D 0’ D 0’ 
R 0’ R 0’ R 0’ 
SD 00’ SD 00’ sum 0’ _0’ 
sum 0’ 00’ P 00’ corr. (+) 0’ 
corr (+) 00’ sum 00’ 0’ hs 00°00’ 
hs 00°00’ corr. (+) 00’ Ho 00°00" 
Ho 00°00’ hs 00°00’ 
Ho 00°00’ 


Low altitude observation, sun: 


Nautical Almanac 


+ QO — 
IC 0/0 
D 0/0 
sum 0‘0 0! 
corr. (+) 0/0 
hs 0°00/0 
hr 0°00°0 
Q 00/0 
TB 0/0 
sum 0/0 0/0 
corr. (+)0/0 
hr 0°00/0 
Ho 0°00/0 


Note: Some corrections may be either (+) or (—). 


B 0°0 
sum 00/0 00°0 
corr. (+)00°0 
hr 0°00‘0 
Ho 0°00°0 


+ QO —- 

IC 0’ 

D 0’ 
sum 0’ 0’ 
corr. (+)0’ 

hs 0°00’ 

hr 0°00’ 

R 00’ 

B 0’ 

SD 00’ 
sum 00’ 00’ 
corr. (+) 00’ 
hr 0°00’ 
Ho 0°00’ 


See text if in doubt. 


00° 
00700° 
GHA 
ar 
LHA 
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Sight Reduction by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2008) 


Solution by Ad only and Nautical Almanac, sun observation: 


Local date 
GMT 00°00™00° Gr. date 


00°00°0 
0°00°0 


00°00°0 


00°00'0 EW 


00°00°0 


00°00'0 EW 
00°00‘0 NS 
00°00°0 NS 


00°00°0 


(+)0°0 


00°00°0 
00°00°0 


0.0TA 
000°0 
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Sun + Q — 
00" 00°00‘0 NS d IC 0/0 
corr. (+)0'0 (+)0 D 0/0 
d 00°00/0NS © 00/0 
sum 00/0 0/0 
corr. (+)00/0 
hs 00°00/0 
Ho 00°00‘0 
d diff. 0/0 
Z NS 000°0 EW 
Ad (+)0.00 


aL 00°00/0NS 
ad 00°00‘/0 EW 


Sight Reduction by H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2133) 


Solution by volume I and Air Almanac: 


Local date Name of star + + - 
GMT 00°00700° Gr. date IC 0’ 
00°00" 000°00’ D 0’ 
0™00° 0°00’ R 0’ 
GHAY 000°00’ sum 0’ 0’ 
an 000°00’ EW COrT. (+) 0’ 
LHAT  000°00’ hs 00°00’ 
aL 00°00’ NS Ho 00°00’ 
He 00°00’ 
Ho 00°00’ 
a 0OOTA aL, 00°00’NS 
Zn 000° ar 00°00’ "W 
Solution by volume II or III and Air Almanac: 
Local date Name of body + P — 
GMT 00°00700° Gr. date IC 0’ 
00°00™ 000°00’ D 0’ 
0™00° 0°00’ R 0’ 
GHA 000°00’ sum ()’ 0’ 
an 000°00’ EW corr. (+) 0’ 
LHA  000°00’ hs 00°00’ 
d 00°00’ NS d diff. 00’ Ho 00°00’ 
aL 00°00’ NS 
ht 00°00’ “d” (+) 00 Z NS000° EW 
corr. (+)00’ 
He 00°00’ 
Ho 00°00’ 
a OTA aL 00°00’NS 
Zn 000° ad 000°00’ EW 
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00° 
00700° 
SHA 
GHA 
anr 
LHA 


GMT 
00" 

00™00° 
GHA T 


»~ 


LHAT 
Ho 
corr. 

L 


WORK FORMS 


Sight Reduction by Cosine-Haversine Formula (art. 2109) 


Local date Name of body + + — 
GMT 00°00700* Gr. date _ IC 0/0 
000°00!:0 D 0/0 
0°00°0 w%-P 0/0 
000°00°0 sum 0°0 0/0 
000°00‘0 P (+)0/0 
00°00‘0 EW hs 00°00/0 
00°00‘0 Ho 00°00/0 
00°00‘:0EW l hav 0. 00000 lI sin 0. 00000 
00°00‘/0NS l cos 0. 00000 
00°00/0NS l cos 0. 00000 [cos 0. 00000 
eae l hav 0. 00000 n hav 0. 00000 
00°00/0 n hav 0. 00000 
00°00/0 n hav 0. 00000 
00°00/0 l sec 0. 00000 
00°00'0 Z NS 00°00/0 EW _ l sin 0. 00000 
0.0TA aL, 00°00‘/0NS 
000°0 ar 00°00/0 EW 
Sight Reduction of Polaris Observation (art. 2105) 
Local date Polaris + ¥ - 
00"00700* Gr. date + — IC 0/0 
000°00/0 Gy 00/0 D 0/0 
0°00°0 a; 0/0 w¥-P 0/0 
000°00‘0 a, 0:0 sum — 0:0 
00°00/0 EW add’l 60/0 corr. (+) 0°0 
000°00/0 sum 00/0 00/0 hs 00°00/0 
00°0070 corr. (+)00/0 Ho _00°0070 
(+)00/0 , 
00°00‘0N 
Azimuth 
Solution by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2007): 
Local date 
00°00700* Gr. date 
000°00°0 
0°00/0 
000°00°0 
00°00/0 EW 
000°00/0 + aa 
00°0 EW t diff. 0°0 Z diff. (+) 0°0 t corr. 0°0 
00°0 NS d diff. 0°0  Z diff. (+)0°0 d corr. 0°0 
00°0 NS L diff. 0°0 Z diff. (+) 0°0 L corr. 0°0 
: 000°0 sum 0°0 0°0 
(+) 0°0 corr. (+)0°0 
NS 000°0 EW 
000°0 


WORK FORMS 


Solution by H.O. Pub. No. 71 or H.O. Pub. No. 120 (art. 2126): 


Local date 
GMT 00°00700* Gr. date 
00" 000°00‘0 
00™00° 0°00°0 
GHA 000°00/0 
ay 000°00'0 EW 
LHA 000°00‘0 


t 00°00‘:0EW diff. for diff. corr. for + 
t 0°0070 EW 10™ (+) 00’ 070 
d 0°ONS 1° (+)00’ 0°0 00’ 
L 00°0 NS I? (+) 00’ 0°0 00’ 
tab. 000°00’ sum 00’ 
corr. (+)0°00’ corr. 
Z NS000°00’ EW 
an 000°0 


Sunrise, Sunset, Twilight 


Solution by Nautical Almanac (arts. 1810, 1811): 


L 00°00‘0 NS Local date 
\ 000°00/0 EW 


Sunrise Sunset 
00°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 
TI (+)00 TI (+)00 
LMT 0000 LMT 0000 
dx (+)00 dx (+)00 
ZT 0000 ZT 0000 
Twilight Twilight 
00O°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 
TI (+)00 TI (+) 00 
LMT 0000 LMT 0000 
dx (+)00 dA (+ ) 00 

ZT 0000 ZT 0000 


Solution by Air Almanac (art. 1811): 
L 00°00‘0 NS Local date 


» 00°00°0 EW 

Sunrise Sunset 

00°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 

corr. (+) 00 corr. (+) 00 

LMT 0000 LMT 0000 

dA (+)00 dy (+)00 
ZT 0000 (sunrise) ZT 0000 (sunset) 

dur. (—)00 dur. (+)00 


ZT 0000 (twilight) ZT 0000 (twilight) 
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WORK FORMS 


Moonrise, Moonset (art. 1812) 


Solution by Nautical Almanac: 


Moonrise 
00° NS 0000 Date 
TI (+)00 
LM{T (G) 0000 Date 
00°NS 0000 Date 
TI (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
LMA{T (G) 0000 Date 
diff. 00 
T II (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
LMT 0000 Date 
dA (+)00 
ZT 0000 Date 


Solution by Air Almanac: 


Moonrise 

diff. (+)00 
00°NS 0000 
corr. (+)00 
LM{IT (G) 0000 
corr. (+)00 
LMT 0000 

dx (+)00 

ZT 0000 


L 00°00‘'0 NS Local date 
» 00°00‘'0 EW 
Moonset 
00°NS 
TI (+)00 


LMT (G) 0000 Date 
0000 Date 


00°NS 
TI (+)00 


LMT (G) 0000 Date 
0000 Date 


LMT (G) 
diff. 00 

T II (+)00 
LMT (G) 
LMT 

dx (+)00 

ZT 


L 00°00/0 NS Local date 
» 000°00/0 EW 
Moonset 
diff. (+)00 
00°NS = 0000 
corr. (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 
corr. (+)00 
LMT 0000 
dA (+)00 
ZT 0000 


0000 Date 


0000 Date 
0000 Date 


0000 Date 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


With the 1958 edition, this appendix has been completely revised to reflect changes 
in United States Government approved names and to provide ready reference to sources 
of additional information about the individual entries. With very few exceptions, the 
newly-approved names are native names. This revision presented an opportunity to 
provide a world-wide listing of such names. Well-known secondary names from older 
charts and publications are listed in parentheses, following the approved name. Abbre- 
viations have been avoided wherever possible, except for the frequently used Island 
(1. or 1), Islands (1s, or 1s), and Light (ut), which are usually abbreviated, except when | 
used as headings. 

The appendix contains 25 major headings (ARCTIC REGIONS). Lesser headings, 
given in boldface type (Greentand), have been chosen from both political and geographical 
subdivisions. Where desirable, a further subdivision is provided by the use of headings 

iven in capitals and small capitals (streysoy (Stromo Istanv)). Entries preceded by dashes 
follow each such capitalized heading, the dashes indicating that such entries are integral 
parts of that heading. 

All entries appearing in italics (Thue) are listed in H.O. Pub. No. 950, World Port 
Index. All entries followed by the abbreviation Lt (Kajartaiux: Lt) are listed in the appro- 
priate H.O. light list for that area. Coordinates for these two types of entries were 
obtained from the above-mentioned publications. The remaining entries and their 
coordinates were selected from charts and sailing directions. 

Where the larger political subdivision (State or nation) of a port (italic entry) is 
not otherwise apparent, this information is included as part of the entry. Because of 
changing political boundaries, geographic names or their spellings do not necessarily 
reflect recognition by the United States Government of the political status of an entry. 

Because some of the newly-approved names may not be familiar to all users, both 
the approved names and the secondary names are listed in the alphabetical index. For 
this reason, the alphabetical index should be used only as an aid to locating entries in 
the main listing. Jn all cases the main listing should be referred to for positive identi- 
fication of the desired position and the approved name. 

The index has been extensively cross-indexed, particularly in the case of trans- 
literated and hyphenated names. In some instances strict alphabetization has been 
sacrificed in the interest of logic. For example, spain, east coast 8Nd spain, north coast are followed 
by Spain, south coast, rather than Y Spain, Port-of-. 

Each entry in the alphabetical index is identified by a four- or five-digit number 
corresponding to the numerical sequence in the main listing. Where two or more 
alphabetical entries possess identical or similar names, the general location is provided 
in parentheses, following the entry. Thus the user may easily distinguish between 
Aberdeen (Scotland) and Aberdeen (Washington). 

Entries are listed in the following geographical arrangement. 


Page Page 
Arctic Regions_____._....__.-..__----- 1061 | Red Sea......._...----------- eee eee 1088 
East Coast of North America.._..------ 1063 | Islands of the Indian Ocean------------ 1088 
West Coast of North America___.__--_-- 1067 | South Coast of Asia.__-.-------------- 1089 
Hawaiian Islands___._____.______-_---- 1069 | Indonesia. ___.__--_------------------ 1090 
West: Indiesinn 5. edna oeteeecé less POZO) Aviat eal tec caserree hes oe otecemete 1092 
East Coast of South America_________-_- LOU eepaie. nats tenis Lee toee 1093 
West Coast of South America. _--------- 1073: |. Weavrgealend oo co nse 1094 
Islands of the Atlantic Ocean______----- 1073 Waal: CoaetiGk Ngiae oc ctoec dae sees 1094 
British Islegs_._________.__._.._......... 1074 faga 
West Coast of Europe_____._._._---_-- 1076 Japan. Lwiiciat cite eee ee eeee he ess : 
Mediterranean and Black Seas______-_-__ 1081 | Philippine Islands --------------------- 109 
West Coast of Africa___.______._____-- 1086 | Lesser Islands of the Pacifie-----*------ 1089 
East Coast of Africa AO yh EN tener eset ane, 1087 Antarctica eh Oa a eta Nap seg Meee areal 1100 
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Place 


Greenland 


Kap Morris Jesup 
Dragon Point 

Kap Stanton 

Kap Brevoort 
Thank God Harbor 


° 
~ 


% 
mm OO 
fe ol: @) 
ZZ 


Kap Jackson 
Etah 

Kap Alexander 
Kap Parry 
Thule 


Kap Atholl 
Kap lade 


Egedesminde 
Holsteinahorg 
camp Lloyd, Sondre Strom- 


Fexringehaon 
Fiskenzsset 


s yep (South Proven) 
Nanortalik 


Kap Farvel (Cape Farewell) ___. 

Igalalik I., Prince Christian 
Sound 

Kap Tordenskjold 

Kap Bille 

Kap Juel: Peak 

Kap Lévengrn.....- 
ea 4) (Kivdlak TD): 


SSERERRSSSSSSIKRSE BSS 
Z ZAZLZLZLZLZLAZLZLZLZLZZA ZAAZLZZ ZAZLZZLAALZAZALZLZAZZ“Z!LALZYZA ZAZAZAZLZAZLAZLZLZAZAZLZLZLZLZZLZLZL 


2HaSo28 


Ang magssalik 

Kap Irminger 

Hien s Bjerg (Mount Rigney) -- 
Kap Brewster 

Scoresby 

Kap W 

Bontekoe 2 

Eskimonzs 


Nanok, Fangst Station 

Kap Philip Broke....----....-- 

Kap Bismarck 

Nordostrundingen (Northeast 
Foreland) 


Jan Mayen Island 


8 SSSSSERIVSSEES 


Sérkapp (South Cape) 
Nordaustkapp (Northeast Cape). 


Iceland 


Dyrh6laey (Portland): Lt 

Vestmannaeyjar, Storhofdhi: Lt. 

Fyrarhakki . 

Gardhskagi (Skanii: Li. 
ardhskagi (Skagi): Lt....-.... 

Ke flacik ii is 

Reykjavik 

Malarrif: Lt 


Bjargtangar: Lt 
Svalvogar: Lt 
Straumnes: Lt 


RRSSPSSRSSRK 
LAZLZAZLZZLLLALZ 


at 
Qo 7 


SREGSSSSSSSSAOVES SSSISBSSHASSSSRUASALASASE o 


NSNSSSBrSRR SLESR BSSLSRNISSRSSSRSS SSHSSSBeSsnessseusrsss 
Sfdeedecetes dodee Keeeceaeseeeeeead Shaneessseasaessesseses 


SRESERRSIS SASS 


be? *) 


SS 
a= 


BELRSLRSRLS 
B28 SeGBsssn8 
Hef SHSARAS=S=S 


Place Lat. 


Iceland—Continued 


° c 
Su deveesausa trea 66 25 N 
cette leeigaamsecuce aks: 66 00 N 
aise ent sedate mates 66 07 N 
iam nw eels ma asa 66 11 N 
ce Deanna ala Caiay aaa es eet 65 59 N 
SU wed ote bo Seclid aie nae 66 10 N 
Raudhinupur: Lt._...--..2. 22. 66 30 N 
Raufarhofn: Lt....---.----- 22. 66 27 N 
Langanes: Lt__..----....--.---- 66 23 N 
Bjarnarey: Lt.........--...---- 65 47 N 
Seydhisfjordhur.......-...--.--.- 65 16 N 
Dalatangi: Lt.....-.........-.- 65 16 N 
Kambanes: Lt_...........-....- 64 48 N 
Papey? Vibes oe elk 64 35 N 
Sa Aa ocr ite so ete 64 14N 
Bee is ee 63 48 N 
Faeroe Islands 

Sudhuroy syaero) Sunnbéur 

Sumbo): Lt.....2- eee 61 24N 
Nolsoy, Rabelen: | Saeed tame 61 57 N 
STREYMOY (STROMO ISLAND) : 
—Torshaen Pee rns Se AE, EULER 62 00 N 

atten daca mis 62 09 N 
Rong. Fysturoy (Ostero I.).| 62 07 N 
Kallsoy, Sydhradalur: | Fee 62 14N 
Mykines 
kinesbygd: Lt.._..--.----.--- 62 06 N 
Svalbard 
VESTSPITSBERGEN (WEsrT SPITS- 

ee 
—Sreagruva......--- 22-2. eee 77 5S3N 
—Kapp Martin, Bellsund: Lt.-| 77 43 N 
—Isfjord, Kapp Linné: Lt.....- 78 04 N 
—Barentsburg Bnei a Wes Sen eee 78 04 N 
— Longyearbyen._...-......------ 78 14N 
—Ny-Alesund.......-......----- 78 55 N 
Prins Karls Forland, Fugle- 

huken: Lt.........-.....2---- 78 53. N 
Austercdg, Bi¢rnéya (Bear I.)...| 74 20N 

USSR 
Pechenga (Petsamonvuono) ...--- 69 39 N 
Mys Nemetskiy (Majakkanie- 

Mi): Lteevecs case specks 69 58 N 
Mys Tsyp-Navolok: Lt__...--- 69 44 N 
Mys Set’-Navolok: Lt......---- 69 24 N 
Murmansk......----..-...------ 68 59 N 
Ostrov Kil’din: Lt...-..-....--- 69 23 N 
Mys Teriberskly: Lt._.....---- 69 15 N 
Ostrov Bol’shoy Oleniy: Lt.-..- 69 05 N 
Semi- aan Ostrov Khar- 

lOG!: Tob bck eiweekte dence eeu 68 49 N 
Mys Chek Sefaiaaraboo ina ate Se 68 22 N 
Yokan’ga ( lokanka).........---- 68 03 N 
Mys Svyatoy Nos: Lt.......--- 68 08 N 
Mys Malyy Gorodetskiy: Lt...| 67 42 N 
Mys Orlov: Lt...----.....----- 67 12 N 
Ostrov cee Titsse cuce ee 66 30 N 

cha uated ce oes 67 08 N 

ccuupaGaer ate aw ewenecedas 66 41 N 

i hte airtel Bisa Ss uated 66 17 N 

Atkhangel” sk (Archangel) __..-..- 64 32 N 
M i Zimnegorskiy (Zimnie): 

Cy ani eacase ound aooesed es 65 29 N 
Mys Intsy? tecccotsccksceuin 65 58 N 
Mys Voronov: Lt.....-.....--.- 66 31 N 
Ostrov Morzhovets: Lt.......:.| 66 44.N 
Mys Tolstik Coen): Lt...| 67 14N 


Mys Kanin Nos: Lt._....--...- 68 39 N 
Ostrov Kolnuyer (Kolguey I.), 

N. extremity: Lt 
Zemlya Frantsa-losifa (Franz 
Josef Land), Ostrov Vil’cheksa.| 79 55 N 
NOVAYA ZEMLYA 
—Mys Chernyy Nos: Lt_...-.- 70 51 N 
=e Severnyy Gusinyy Nos: 


BSS8SS SESSSESSSESSY SREKEE 


BD Bn sss 


Long. 


SES ° 


Teal ail onal aad <ondll cone 
oh Cr CD ~1 00 OD 
SRASSSSIRGRSB ~ 


gdsddedacddesesd 


o 
& & 


NI ARQNA AD 
SESa &5 
aaee 42 


g 
4 


SSS 


FPSERESSSSSR Ne 
CN ed ed ed ed kd ddd dd dd ddd dt 


Lad 
- 
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USSR—Continued 


—Mys Zhelaniva: Lt.........-. 
—Ostrova Pakhtusova: Lt__.._- 
—Mys Vykhodnoy (Cape Vuik- 
hodnoi): | Fe ne er 
Kholovarikha Sopka: 
Russki Zavarot: Lt_...-..---.- 
Mys Greben’, Proliv Yugorskiy 
Shar (Yugorski Strait): Lt... 
Ostrov Vaygach, Ostrov Kolyu- 
bakin: Lt 
Bolvanski 


Guba (Gulf of 0 
Ostrov Dikson ( bioa ere 
Ostrov Sverdrup: Lt_......----- 
Ostrova Izvestiy Tsik: Lt_...... 
Ostrov Russkiy: Lt..........--- 
Mys Chelyuskin: Lt._.....--.- 
Ostrov Kotel’nyy........--.---- 
Mys Shelagskiy: Lt.....--..--- 
Mys Billingsa: Lt_.-...-.------ 
Ostrov Vrangelya (Wrangel I.) - 
Mys Uelen: Lt 
Bes Dezhneva, Bering Strait: 


Ostrov Ratmanova (Big Dio- 
MeCdO. 1, ccc cece Bee ceseees 


Alaska 


Cape Prince of Wales: Lt......- 
Cape Espenberg: Lt........--.- 
DeCring. ~ occ os wes Siheedoke cSee 
Frotzebue_...........-...-------- 
Point Hope: Lt......_-_-- ates 
Wainwright...............--.--- 
BQO oe eos ee ee eee 


Yukon Territory 


Herschel I_.._....-----------.-- 


Northwest Territories 


Kittigazuit._.........222.2- 2202. 
Port Brabant (Tuktoyatuk)-_-- 
Cape Bathurst........-...-....- 
Cape PUrry is secs 2 becca tee oe 
Pearce Point_...2.2..222222..-2- 
Cape Bexley.._..........------- 
Coppermine............-...----- 
Cape Alexander. .......-..-.--- 
BaNKS ISLAND 
—Cape Kellett .....2......2..-- 
—Sachs Harbor................-. 
—Nelson Head.......2 2222-2 e- 
Victoria I., Cambridge Bay: 
Weather Station. 
King William I., Gjoa Haven... 
Prince of Wales I 
Melville I., Winter Harbor. _.._. 
Prince Patrick I., Mould Bay: 
Weather Station_.....-_-.....- 
RINGNES ISLANDS 
—Ellef Ringnes I_.......2..-.-- 
—Isachsen: Weather Station._.. 
Bathurst I., Cape Cockburn.... 
Cornwallis I., Resolute Bay: 
Weather Station.............- 


76 59.N 
74 24N 


73 14N 
70 42 N 


68 55 N 
69 40 N 


70 27 N 


GE SR 
SS &5 ~ 
telolotel elo olo lM lk eS el 


S & 
) 
© 


BRSSRISSR BEB S 


168 05 W 
163 40 W 
162 44 W 
162 35 W 
166 46 W 
160 00 W 
156 47 W 


139 05 W 


133 43 W 
133 02 W 
128 00 W 
124 33 W 
122 45 W 
116 00 W 
115 03 W 
106 11 W 


125 40 W 
124 40 W 
122 30 W 


105 01 W 
95 55 W 
99 00 W 
110 48 W 


119 28 W 
101 OOW 
103 32 W 
100 22 W 


94 50 W 


Northwest Territories—Cont. 


e ‘ 
Somerset I., Port Leopold--.-..- 73 50 N 
DEVON ISLAND 
—Graham Harbotr........-.----- 74 30 N 


—Dundas Harbor............--- 74 32N 


Axel Heiberg I., Hyperite Point.| 78 08 N 
ELLESMERE ISLAND 

—Slidre Bay_.....-......-.----. 79 50 N 
—FEureka: Weather Station.-... 80 00ON 
—Ward Hunt I._......-.---.--- 83 05 N 
—Alert: Weather Station....... 82 30 N 
—Cape Sheridan.._......-.----- 82 28 N 
re CONEY, Discovery Har- 

Bes i rhile aig ata eS os ee es 81 44N 
“Gane Bar tect corcca corneas 81 31 N 
—Cape Sabine. ...........-....- 78 44 N 
—Craig Harbor.........--...-.-. 76 12N 
Coburg I., Cape Spencer._.......| 75 544 N 
Bylot I., Cape Hay...-..-.--.-- 73 51 N 
BAFFIN ISLAND 
—Arctic Bay: Weather Station.| 73 00 N 
— Pond Inlet........-.-..------- 72 45N 
= Pirer Clyde. nce oe cess cee aes 70 22 N 
—Padloping I.: Weather Sta- 

(ION: sce Cen cts beuce eeetes 67 06 N 
—Cape Dyer__..........--.----- 66 40 N 
—Cape Merey..........-------- 65 02 N 
—Pangnirtung........---------- 66 06 N 
—Cape Murchison.._........--- 63 18 N 
—Frobisher Bay, Koojesse In- 

MOGs 287.b ae Beg cccecosess 63 44 N 
Hunn STRAIT 
—Resolution I.: Lt.......------ 61 18N 
— Take Harbor_..........-------- 62 48 N 
—Big I., Rabbit I.: | i 62 32 N 
— Dorset I...........------------ 64 15 N 
—King Charles Cape...........| 64 14N 
BAFFIN ISLAND 
—Cape Dorchester.....-..---.-- 65 26 N 
—Cape Hallowell.....-.-------- 70 00 N 
—Cape Kater.......--.---.----- 71 544N 
BOP ROSS. ooo ces ce mee Sere 72 OON 
Cape Margaret..........------- 70 08 N 
Pelly Bay: Mission........-.-.--- 68 27 N 
Cape Englefleld_..........-.---- 69 50 N 
Igloolik: Mission.........----.-- 69 22 N 
Cape Penrhyn......------------ 67 23 N 

Hudson Bay 
SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND 
—Seahorse Point........--.----- 63 46 N 
—Coral Harhor, N. W. T.--.--- 64 06 N 
Chesterfield Inlet: Lt....-...--- 63 20 N 
Churchill, Manitoba....-...-.--.- 58 47 N 
Port Nelson, Manitoba. ....--.-- 57 03 N 
Moosonee, Ontario.....---.------ §1 17 N 
Charlion Depot, N. W. T......-.| 52 02 N 
Port Harrison, N. W. T......---| 58 28N 
Smith ., N. Fa sine sean 60 44 N 
Coats 1.) tose e see ean chose 62 10 N 
Mansel I.: Lt..........-.------- 62 27 N 
Hudson Strait 
Digges Is. Us escuela dc cnes 62 35 N 
Nottingham Vee GG cave ua sy 63 06 N 
Charles I., Cape Moses Oates: 
os et ay eae 62 36 N 
Wakeham Bay, Quebec.........--| 61 42N 
Cape Hopes Advance: Lt_......| 61 05 N 
Fort Chimo, Quebec.......------- 58 09 N 
Cape Chidley.......-.---------- 60 26 N 


oe ‘ 

90 17 W 
88 18 W 
82 30 W 
89 15 W 


85 57 W 


68 32 W 


64 53 W 
69 SOW 


=] 2°) 


soeaoe 
& 
y 


3 
33 


SBS 
Roses 
4AZAS HE 
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EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 


Nippers 1s.20D0 2.01 oes el ous 49 47 N 210 | Ireland I.: Lt......-.-------..2- 


Little Bay I.: Lt. 22. 222222. 49 38 N Rose Blanche Head: Lt_...-.... 


230 | Port Aur Basques.....-...--..-- 


ana 
§ 


4 
Long I., Southern Head: Lt....| 49 36 N 240 | Cape Ray: Lt... 2.6. 20e2 225222 


Place Lat Long. || Trtex Place Lat Long 
Labrador Newfoundland—Continued 
° , ° / 3° , ° e 
PLOUTOW oo Ske Fak i ahs Soo ce 58 12N | 62 38 W 6800 | Ferryland Head: Lt...........- 47 01N | 52 52W 
NUK. cctilet ees 325c. stots es 57 20N | 6147 W 810 | Cape Race: Lt.-...-.--...---.- 46 39N | 53 05 W 
INE oo tases eo ek oes 56 33 N | 6141 W 820 | Trepassey....-.-.--------------- 4644N | 53 24W 
Ford Harhor._...........-..---- 56 28 N 61 11 W 830 | Cape Pine: Lt...------22------- 46 37 N §3 33 W 
Cape Harrigan: Lt_.._.-....--- 55 51N | 6019 W 840 | Point la Haye: Lt._...-.....-.- 4654N | 583 37 W 
Napeketaetallk (Manuel I.): 850 | Cape St. Marys: Lt....-...---- 46 49 N 54 12 W 
Te octet eat uk Dearth Me §532N | 6014W 860 | Point Verde: Lt._..--..---..--. 4714N | 5401 W 
Hopedale__............-.-.------ 55 27N 60 12 W 870 | Placentia.....-..--.-.---------- 47 15N 53 58 W 
Tikkerasuk I.: Lt__.....-----.. 55 20N 59 43 W 880 | Latine Point: Lt._.-.--.-..--.- 47 19 N 54 01 W 
Cut Throat I.: Lt__....--.-- 2. 29N | 5706 W 890 | Argentia_.....------------------ 4718N | 8 50 W 
Goose Bay Narrows: Lt_.-_.--.. 53 27 N 59 57 W 6000: | Fox d 2 Lt suc ec eteseecedece 47 21N 54 00 W 
TETTinQhon so ede oo ig Ma ee 53 21N 60 24 W 910 | Marticot I.: Lt..---.-.-..2---2- 47 19 N 54 35 W 
Packs Harbor: Lt ..........---- 53 52N 56 509 W OF) | Trondscbtisexstec.Geee ese 47 03 N 55 08 W 
Cartwright... ......0.2...2-----. §3 42 N 57 02 W 930 | Dodding Head, Burin I.: Lt....| 47 00N | 55 09 W 
Cape North: Lt... -...-----2-.-. 53 46N 56 26 W 940 | Burin_......-.------------------ 47 03 N 55 10 W 
White Point: Lt.......-........ 53 35 N 56 01 W 950 | St. Lawrence Harbors, Middle 
Domino Point: Lt......-.--..-- 53 2K N 55 44 W MCA Vb ox oe coe ede ce 46 54 N 55 21 W 
Double I., Battle Harbor: Lt...| 52 15 N 55 33 W 960 | Lamaline Bay, Allan I.: Lt..... 46 51 N 55 48 W 
Amour Point: Lt_.............. 51 2N 56 51 W 970 | Green I.; Lt....-..---..-.------ 46 52 N 56 05 W 
Newfoundland 7000 | St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands 
Belle Isle, South Point: Lt__..- 51 53 N 55 22 W 7010 | St. Pierre. .......--------.------ - 46 47N 5611 W 
Flowers I.: Lt._.....22222-2222. 51 18N 56 45 W 020 | Gallantry Head: Lt__.-........ 46 46 N 56 10 W 
Cape Norman: Lt... ..-22..2_-- 51 38 N 55 54 W 030 | Platte Point: Lt.....--22-2222 ee 46 49 N 56 25 W 
Cape Bauld: Lt......2--2-2...- 51 38N | 55 25 W 040 | Cape Blanc: Lt.....-.---.------ 47 06N | 5625 W 
Saint Anthony. ......-..-.--2.-- 51 22N 55 35 W 
Fox Point) Litscec cess oe: 51 21N 55 33 W 7100 Newfoundland 
Cape Fox: Etec. ce esc eees 530 52N 55 54 W 
Bell L, Grey I.: Lt....2 22... 50 42 N 55 37 W 7110 | Grand Bank. ..-.....-.--------- 7 
Canada Bay, White Point: Lt..] 50 43 N 56 06 W 120.) Garnish: Uiteccce ce sccceceeestey 7 
Orange Bay (Great Harbor 130 |} Long Harbor Point: Lt. ....-..- 7 
1917 0 see 9 peepee ee eee 50 23N | 523 W 140 | St. Jacques L.: Lt....---------2. 7 
Western Arm (Western Core) _...| 49 47 N 56 37 W 150 | Brunette I., Mercer Head: Lt..| 47 
Partridge Point: Lt........222-. 50 10N 56 09 W 1600:) Pass I.c bts tose ccececcceswsccu 7 
Baie (Bay) Verte__.._.......... 4957N | 5610 W 170 | Cape La Hune: Lt-_.-....----- 7 
Saint Barbe (Horse) Is.: Lt.....| 5012N | 55 44 W 180 | Penguin Is.: Lt...----.---.--22. 7 
TG Cle? G2 cece Seo re 49 58 N 55 36 W 190 | Ramea Is.: Lt._.--------------- 7 
Gull Ct cccesssceese tec teu 50 00 N 22 W 7200 | Burgeo Is., Boar I.: Lt--..-...- 7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
Leading Tickles: Lt.....-...-.- 49 30 N Ww 250 | Cape Anguille: Lt...---...--..- 7 
Fortune Harbor: Lt........-..- 49 32 N Ww 260 | St. Georges...------------------- 
BOU00 oo oo sc hod ent acoso 49 Ww 270 | Indian Head: Lt------.-..-.22. 


280 PANS henville Pond.......---.-.- 
290 Et Li ase eee 
re Point? Lte.ccdcceesewsccn. 
310 | Port Au Port (Aguathuna)..___ 
320 | Little Port Head: Lt........2.. 
330 | Frenchman Head: Lt_........_- 


Dewi porte 2 2.3223 e he nt ods 49 
Twillingate (Toulinguet)..-..... 49 
Bacalhao (Bacchalhao) I.: Lt...] 49 
Fogo, Rag's I.: Lt._...-.--2.22_- 4 
Prov Point, Joe Batts Point: 


SFRBGssVasss 


aaaa 
: 

SRESGUISRSSSSSSRSBSERERSSCBRSRS 

fagsasdeadgeseseagaeeaaeseaas 


SHRSASASGEARESRESRSSSSRSBaRETR 
ALAZALLZLAZLLZALALZLLALZLZALLZLZZALLZLALA 
SIIIIISSSesseSsSSSSeIIsSssneggg 


‘ 
' 
, 
’ 
t 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
4 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
1 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
, 
t 
me 
(“~) © 
wes Co Se dee do = OD 


55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
N 55 
N 55 
NN 55 
N 54 
N 54 
N 54 
N 5400 W 340 | Corner Brook...----------------- 
Little Fogo I.: Lt...-..-..---.. 49 49 N 53405 W 350 | Lobster Cove Head: Lt... 2... 
Cann. Ls bese nthe seeetas d 49935N | 5411 W 360 | Cow Head Harbor: Lt........_- 
@ ander Vani cecs, te ee taeetceed, 4927N | 54 23W 70°) Keppel L: Uteje-22e2a2e2-e cee 
Offer Wadham I.: Lt..----..2-. 49 36 N 53 46 W 380 | Riche Point: Lt..-------------- 
Peekford-l: Bticoect hee cs 49 32 N 53 51 W 390 | Ferolle Point: Lt.--..-...--.-.- 
Penguin I.: Lt___..--.----- 2228 e. 49 N 53 49 W 
Carol (Stinking) Tite cue ce 49 10N | 53 22W || 7400 Quebec 
Gilin Te LAG cee aur cotoes 4904N ] 833 WI _ 2 
Little Denier I.: Lt....-.-.--... 48 41N | 5335 W || 7410] Greenly I.: Lt-.---------------- 51 22N | 57 11 W 
King’s Cove: Lt.....--------... 48 35 N 53 19 W $90;) Bla Ie ti eos eset 5045N | 58 45 W 
Cape Bonavista: Lt...-.--.-.-- 48 42 N 53 05 W 430 | St. Mar 7 Is.: See eee 50 18 N 59 39 W 
Catalina........................ 48 30N | 5303 W 440 | Cape Whittle, Cormorant 
Green I.: Lt.......----------... 48 30N | 5303 W Rocks: Lt....---------------- 50 10N | 60 04 W 
Trinity Srey itn coe cic eee tele £ 48 22N 53 22W 450 Natashquan Point: | 5 cee eee 50 05 N 61 44 W 
Ragged Is.: Lt_.....-.---------- 48 14N 53 27 W 460 | Walrus I. (Ile au Marteau): Lt.| 50 12 N 63 34 W 
Random I., Motion I.: Lt.__..- 48 06} 53 33 W 470 | Hacre-St.-Pierre......----------- 50 14N 63 36 W 
Hopeall Head: Lt..---------.-. 47 38.N 53 34 W 480 | Perroquet J.: Lt-..---------.... 313 N 64 12 W 
Jeans Head: Lt......-------2--- 47 56N 53 22 W 7500 | ANTICOSTI ISLAND 
Perlican I.: Lt.......------.--.- 4805N | BOLW 510 | —Cap de Rabast: Lt........... 49 57N | 6409 W 
Baccalieu I., North Point: Lt__| 48 09 N | 5248 W 520 | —Carleton Point: Lt......-...- 49 44N | 62 57 W 
Carbonear I.: Lt._..----.-----. 47 44 N 53310 W 530 | —Table Head: Lt.-....--....-. 49 21N 61 4 W 
Harbor Grace......-------------- 47 41 N 53 13 W 540 | —Heath Point: Lt..--......222- 49 05 N 61 42 W 
Bay ROvtt8 ooo 2 Set ees 47 36N |] 5315 W 550 | —Bagot Bluff: Lt....-........- 49 04N } 6216 W 
Brigus Bay, North Head: Lt...| 47 33 N | 5312 W 560 | —Southwest Point: Lt.._._...- 49 BN | 63 36W 
Salmon Cove Point: Lt...--___- 47 2N 5310 W 570 | —Port Menter_...--.--------.-- 49 49 N 64 21 W 
Wabana, Bell J...-------- 2-22. 7:37 N 52 56 W 580 | —West Point: Lt......---.----- 49 52N 64 32 W 
Cape St. Francis: Lt.-..-...... 47 48N 52 48 W 7600 | St. LAWRENCE RIVER 
Saint SORE. oto cncese cues 4734N | 5242W 610 | —Sept- Iles (Seren Is.)_...--..-- 5012N ; 6 BW 
Cape Spear: Lt......--2.-----2- 47 31.N 52 38 W 620 | —Seven Is., Carrousel I.: Lt....| 50 05 N 66 23 W 
Bull Head, Bay Bulls: Lt....-. 47 19N | 5245 W 630 | —Pointe des Monts: Lt...__..- 49 200N | 67 22W 
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Place 


Quebec— Continued 


mone erewn rennet e wae 
ee ee ee en 
werent weer as ese eocen ae 

ween aera soncetozrezvacece 


—Father Point: Lt. ..-.222.2.-- 
—Cap Chat: Lt. 2... is. cssnasc 
—Sainte Anne-dea-Monts_.....-- 
—Cap de la Magdalen: Lt...._. 
—Fame Point: Lt... 2-2-2222. 
Cap des Rosiers: Lt....---..--- 
Gaspé 
Cap d'Espoir: Lt............22- 
Chandle? ino bocce ke eee wseaes 


phe heh dD RL o 


i ee es 


SO BRSZSEnSaRCNSRSE ~ 
ZLALALZLZLALLALALAZ 


Carleton Centre, Tracadigash 
Point? tees eae ee 

MAGDALEN ISLANDS 

ee Aubert (Amherst Har- 


were ewe ew ee et ew eee eee 


& 
& 
Zz 


on oe 
ss 
Se 
ZZ, 


New Brunswick 


Cam phellton._.......-...------- 
Dalhousie. ........--.----------- 


Portage I.: Lt_....-..---- eee 
Point Escuminae: Lt..-..-.---- 
Richibucto_..........------------ 
Caissie (Cassie) Point: Lt....-- 
Cape Jourimain: Lt... ----2.2- 
Cape Tormentine Harbor: Lt. - 


Bm ube fe obm he ube oe ee 


Sana 
AN HM ~3~3 81-2 DW “1 OO 
SSo=RSeSoaze 


LAZALZALLZLZZLAL 


Prince Edward Island 


5 


S55 
RBSEBSRRSa 


Summerside. ..._.-..------------ 
Cape Egmont: Lt............-- 
West Point: Lt.....---.-2-228.. 
Miminegash: Lt..............-- 
North Point: Lt...-.---..-.--.- 
Cape Tryon: Lt___...2.22-22.-- 
Shipwreck Point: Lt.....22.2202. 
East Point: Lt....-........222-. 


ss eee eeeeeer ane 


roe ae 
an 
ZLZLZALLLLZA 


Ranma 


i ee a 


Georgetown. .....2...22---------ee 
Panmure I., Cardigan Bay: Lt. 

Cape Bear: Lt. 
W006. 18.2 [Lt ecnc cc cco ces ee 
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Cape George: t................ 
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Sea Wolfe (Margaree) J.: Lt...- 
Margaree Harbor 
Chelicamp I_.._..... 222.2. e eee. 
Cape St. Lawrence: Lt....__... 
Cape North: Lt_............... 
St. Paul 1., Atlantic Cove: Lt. . 
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Long. || Fndex Place 
so) Cape Breton Island—Cont. soak 
68 08 W 8600 | Dingwall...............--2.---2- 46 54N 
71:13 W 610 | White Point: Lt_....2.222-2 22. 46 53 N 
72 33 W 620 | Neil Harbor: Lt......---2222-2-- 46 48 N 
73:33 W 630 | Ingonish..............---------- 46 38 N 
68 31 W 640 | St. Anns Harbor, Beach 
68 28 W Point: Uiicccccstcesuesi ees 4617N 
66 45 W 650 | Ciboux I.: Lt.....-2222.2 2 elle. 46 BN 
66 29 W 660 | Great Bras d’Or, Blackrock 
65 20 W POMC) Dtrscecccccusewentecls 46 18 N 
64 36 W 67 DYCHEY sc te Tae ed ceca tes 46 09 N 
64 12 W 680 ae (Fiat) Point: Lt....-2- 2... 46 16 N 
64 209 W 690 | Glace Bay.............-.-------- 4612N 
64 19 W 87 Faint 1.3 Lt cececencscagescetees. 46 11 N 
64 40 W 710 | Scatari I., Mainadieu: Lt....... 46 0ON 
64 46 W 720 | Louisburg.......-.----.--------- 45 55 N 
65 15 W 730 | Guyon (Guion) IL: Lt. 2.2.2... 45 46 N 
7 St. Esprit J: Lt .o.ec..c.c ccc 45 37 N 
66 07 W 750 | Green I.: Lt... 2222-222 eee eee 45 20N 
8800 | MADAME ISLAND 
810 | —Cap Rond: Lt........-...-... 45 35 N 
61 50 W 820 | —Arichat.._.........-.---------- 45 31N 
61 34 W 8900 | Bear I.: Lt...------- 222 45 BN 
910 | Port Hawkeshbury............-.--- 45 37 N 
920 | Balache Point......-....2..---- 45 39 N 
66 40 W 9000 Nova Scotia 
66 22 W 
65 39 W 9010 | Cape Porcupine...........-..--- 45 38 N 
64 209 W 020 | Eddy (Sand) Point: Lt.......-- 45 31 N 
65 34 W 030 | Guysborough.........-..--------- 45 WN 
65 28 W 040 Fe Rook I.: Lt........ 45 21 N 
65 02 W 0%) GQNSO cic a aie Bo eevee 45 20N 
64 48 W 060 | Cranberry Is.: Lt_.........---.- 45 19N 
64 52 W 070 | Sable I., West Point: Lt......_. 43 56 N 
64 31 W 080 | White Head I.: Lt............-- 45 12N 
63 48 W 090 | Whitehead (Whiteharen) .........- 45 14N 
63 47 W 9100 | Tor Bay, Berry Head: Lt-...-... 45 11N 
110 | Country I.: Lt........-.-222.2e. 45 06 N 
120 | Wedge I.: Lt_....--..----.2-.-- 45 01 N 
130 | Liscomb I.: Lt..........-..---.- 44 59N 
63 42 W 140 | Beaver I.: Lt......-..-.-----.-- 4 SN 
63 49 W 150 | Sheet Harbor............--.-.---- 44 54N 
63 47 W 160 | Tomlee Head, Spry Bay: Lt....| 44 49 N 
64 08 W 170 | Ship Harbor. _.......-....--.---- 44 47N 
64 BW 180 | Egg I.: Lt.......-2-2-..-2-0-22: 44 40N 
6414 W 190 | Jeddore Rock: Lt..........----- 44 40N 
63 59 W 9200 | Devils I.: Lt.......------------- 44 35 N 
63 30 W 210 | Halifar..............---.-------- 44 39 N 
62 25 W 220 | Chebucto Head: Lt........----- 44 30N 
61 58 W 20 | Sambro I.: Lt._.....----.------ 44 26N 
62 14 W 240 | Betty I., Brig Point: Lt....-.-- 44 26N 
62 15 W 250 | Peggy Point: Lt._..------------ 44 30N 
62 32 W 260 | Ingramport........------------- 44 41N 
62 BW 270 | East poubonne | age 0 See oe 44 26 N 
62 27 W 2a Peael le Dtvccan cede eccacecesats 44 23N 
62 44 W 200 | Chester_..........--------- een eee 44 32 N 
63 02 W 9300 | Mahone Harbor.........--------- 4427N 
63 08 W 310.| Cross Lt Lt.ccc.ccccccscwecetees< 44 19N 
6311 W 320 Lunenburg SE chee ale a tated 4 2BN 
330 | West Ironbound I.: Lt.-.-...... 4 14N 
340 | Bridgewater.........-...-------- 42BN 
350 Aree Way. Head: Lt_....--.-----. 44 06 N 
63 52 W 360 | Coffin I.: Lt....-.....---------- 44 02N 
63 40 W 370 | Lit erpool ee eee ee en 44 02 N 
63.11 W 380 | Port Mouton, 8 acer Lt..| 43 55 N 
241 W 390 | Little Hope I.: Lt_._...-------.-- 43 48 N 
9400 | Lockeport Harbor, Gull Rock: 
62 31 W Dt Gd so le Scot ie ee 43 39 N 
62 43 W 410 | Shelburne._........-.----------- 43 45 N 
61 54 W 420 | Cape Roseway: Lt.....-.------- 43 37 N 
61 20 W 430 | Cape Negro I.: Lt....---------- 43 30 N 
440 | Baccaro Point: Lt.....---.---.-- 43 27 N 
450 | Cape Sable: Lt__...-.---------- 43 23 N 
460 | Bon Portage I.: Lt......-..----- 43 27 N 
61 36 W 470 | Seal I.: Lt._..-.--22------------ 43 24N 
61 32 W 480 Pubnico Harbor, Beach Point: 
B28 oon Whe 2 tec edt seaoeete 43 36 N 
61 18 W 490 Pease Tei cer ache ae teaset 43 38 N 
6104 W 9500 | Yarmouth ...........----------- 43 50 N 
61 00 W 510 | Cape Fourchu: Lt....-.--------- 43 48 N 
60 36 W 520 | Cape St. platy: Dt eeeseveete: 4 05N 
60 24 W B30 | Brion Us Litoelccduseene.Sacncsos 4 15N 
60 09 W 340 Boars Head: | 6 eee mtonre eee 44 24N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place Lat. | Long. || Index Place 
Nova Scotia— Continued maid a Massachusetts—Continued Be ‘ 
Prim Point: Lt_....-..-.2.22... 4442N | 65 47 W || 10720 | Quincy...............---------- 4215N | 70 538 W 
NGO a ai ies oa a an he 4437N | 65 46W 730 | Minots Ledge: Lt.........._..- 4216N | 70 46W 
Port Lorne: Lt.........-....... 4457N | 65 16 W 740 | Gurnet Point: Lt.............. 4200N | 70 36 W 
Cape Split, Minas Channel._... 45 20N | 64 30W 750 | Plymouth............---.------- 4157N | 7040W 
PONBOOTO: occ can atnetceeeceyae 4524N | 64 20W 760 | Cape Cod Canal Eastern En- 
ie GOR Ute cceewseteeceseo 4518N | 6447 W trance: Breakwater Lt....... 1 47 N my 29 Ww 
le Haute: Lt................._. N 65 , 770 | Provincetown......--..-..------ 2 03 
Apple River, Cape Capstan: eas aN 780 | Race Point: Lt......-.--.--22.. 204N 70 15 W 
ve Gitte chtneuheN Ths te ua ets an 4523N | 64 532 W 790 | Cape Cod: Lt....... 22-222 2 02 N 70 04 W 
10800 acct Beach: Lt.............. re N e of hi 
New Brunswick 810 OM nccocs seeteusseceteg eas 4 
820 | Monomoy Point: Tower...._.. 34 N 70 00 W 
Moncton........................ 46 05 N 64 46 W 830 | Hyannis......-........-.-.----. 39 N 70 17 W 
Grindstone IJ.: Lt............._. 4543N | 6437 W 840 | Sankaty Head: Lt.._........2- 1I7N | 6958 W 
Cape Enragé: Lt.............0.. 45 36N 64 47 W 850 | Nantucket.......--...--.------- 17N 70 06 W 
Martin Head: Lt..._........... 45 29N 65 12 W 860 | Vineyard Haren.......-....-.-- 2ZIN 70 36 W 
uaco Head: Lt_.__...2.22 088. 45 2ON 65 32 W 870 | West Chop: Lt.-......-.22222- 209 N 70 36 W 
‘ape Spencer: Lt.....-......_.- 45 12N 65 55 W 880 | Cuttyhunk I.: Lt_.....-22 222. 25 N 70 57 W 
ne DON So aise Serta org sg crulos cee 45 16N 66 03 W 890 | Woods Hole..........-..-...--- 31 N 70 40 W 
Partridge I.: Lt........0.0.00o.. 45 14N 66 03 W || 10900 | Buzzards Bay...............22. 45N 70 37 W 
Musquash: Lt.................- 4509N | 6614 W 910 | Cleveland Ledge: Lt........... 38 N | 70 42 W 
Point Lepreau: Lt.........-2... 4504N | 6 2W 920 | New Bedford.........---..----- 38 N | 70 55 W 
Bliss Tet ee cecrete se ntec eck 4501N | 66 51 W 930 | Fall River......-..----.-----.-. 42N | 7110 W 
South Wolf I.: Lt........20000.. 44 56N 66 44 W 
OaAND MASAN, ISLAND 11000 Rhode Island 
—Swallowtail: Lt.......0. 000... 44 46N 66 
—Gull Cove: Lt.....2.222 22... 438N | 66 : bd 11010 | Providence..........---- Capoanee 48N | 71 24W 
—Southwest Head: Lt..._._.__. 436N | 6654 W 020 | Darisville Depot.....-...-.....- 37 N | 71 24W 
Gannet Rock: Lt.......2222222. 4431N | 6647 W 030 | Quonset Point..........-.-..... 35N | 71 24W 
Machias Seal I.: Lt..........2.. 30N | 6706 W 040 | Newport.......--.-.-------..--- 30N | 71 20W 
Campobello I., Mulholland 050 | Beavertail Point: Lt........... aN} 7124W 
PONG. Diep chess cece 44 52N | 6650 W 060 | Point Judith: Lt.......-.-2.... 22N | 71 20 W 
Quoddy Head, Head Harbor 070 | Watch Hill Point: Lt.......... ISN | 71 52W 
| pg) ©] es ene Oe a ee nl en 44583N | 654W 080 | Block I., Southeast Point: Lt.- O9N | 7133 W 
PASSAMAQUODDY Bay 
—St. Andrewe’......0..022.0.200. 4504N | 6703 W || 11100 Connecticut and New York 
—S8t. Stephen.............._._.. 4512N | 6717W 
11200 | Lona IsLtanp, NEw YORE 
Maine 210 | —Montauk Point: Lt.........- 04N /] 71 51 W 
220 | —Shinnecock Inlet: Lt......... 50 N 72 20 W 
COlG6 cco ienee sees eidonw cosas 4511N | 6717 W 230 | —Fire I.: Lt...--.---.----....- 388N | 73 13 W 
BOA POM iecocc woctcudecurasse < 434N /] 66 50 W 240 | —Rockaway Inlet: Breakwater 
tO) 1! [Se ae ee ene ee 4452N | 66 50 W Mesias oe rete ot ate bar slevi gu 40 32N | 73 56W 
West Quoddy Head: Lt...._._. 4449N | 6657 W 250 | —Port Jefferson....--..-.--.... 40 58N | 73 05 W 
Little River: Lt.......-2.2 2222. 4439N | 6712 W 260 | —Eatons Point: Lt............ 4057N | 732W 
Libby Is.: Lt........222222.22. 4434N | 6722 W 270 | —Kings Point: U.8. Merchant 
Petit Manan I.: Lt............ 44 22N 67 52 W Marine Academy.-.._.....- 40 49 N 73 46 W 
Baker 1.) Ui scswsdeccscsews 2s 4414N | 68 12 W |} 11800 | Race Rock: Lt.......-......... 4115N | 720 W 
Mount Desert Rock: Lt.._.._. 43 58N | 68 08 W 310 | Little Gull I.: Lt.....-.-2 22222. 4112N | 7206 W 
GUING. cc otuteescccoseeccteben s 4423N | 6844 W 320 | New London, Connecticut: 
PIONQOF ois ste ev Saecuesee taddeoee 4448N | 68 46 W U.S. Coast Guard Academy... | 41 23N | 7206 W 
COTS DOK ook coe sis awh Sashes 4427N | 6855 W 330 | Falkner J.: Lt........---.-2022. 4113N | 72 39W 
Rockland.....2.......-------08. 44 06N 69 06 W 340 | New Haven, Connecticut......_. 41 14N 72 55 W 
Matinicus Rock: Lt.........._. 43 47N | 68 51 W 350 | Stratford Point: Lt....-....... 41 00N | 7306 W 
Monhegan I.: Lt...-....---2 22. 43 46N 69 19 W 360 | Bridgeport, Connecticut......... 41 10 N 73 11 W 
Boothbay Harbor ............-... 43 51N | 69 38 W 370 xecution Rocks: Lt.......2 22. 4053N | 73 44W 
Seguin I.: Lt... 2. ll. 4342N | 69 46W 380 | City I.: Spire.....--.--22.2 220. 40 51N | 73 47 W 
BQN ete ish hada cd luna dots weno gure 43 55N | 69 49 W 390 | New York, New York........._. 4042N | 7401 W 
Halfway Rock: Lt.....-....... 43 39N | 7002 W 
POUANG oink oases ewes bees 43 40 N 70 15 W || 11400 New Jersey 
Cape pe ale Lt...-------0. 43 34N | 70 12 W || 11410 | Sandy Hook: Lt...-..-........ 40 2N 
ee eee ee eee 43 27N | 7020 W 420 | Sea Girt: Lt 
Boon Ie: Ut... -.22------22-2- 43 07N | 7029W || 430 | Barnegat Inlet: Breakwater Lt. | 49 i N 
° . * S a 
Whaleback Reef: Lt...-....... 43 04N | 7042 W 440 | Atlantic City........-.-....--0 7 39 22 N 
New Hampshire 450 | Hereford Inlet: Lt..--......... 39 00 N 
Portsmouth...... sateen nena eee 43 05N 70 48 W 11500 Delaware Bay 
Isles of Shoals, White I.: Lt.... | 42 88 N | 70 37 W || 11810 | Cape May Point: Lt........... 
520 | Camden, New Jersey............ 
Massachusetts 530 Philadelphia, Pennsyleania Le 
Newburyport ee edt asia Smenneta ned rs 42 49N 540 heater, ennsylrania........... 
Annisquam: Lt..---- 22220222 42 40N | 70 41 W Pr Roe one oe DT ok 
Cape Ann, Thacher I.: Lt...._. 42 38 N 70 34 W C A E Nece: Lt... ve 
Eastern Point: Lt....-...--.... 4235N | 7040W || 599 | Cans Henlopen: Harbor ot 
a Henlopen: Harbor of 
Gloucester. .......-....---+--- - | 4236N | 7040 W Uotize Lt 
Bakers 1.2 Lt. ...cec-40nesae~en. 4232N | 7047 W Bi, TON aaa cones temee tats 
OM goto erat cwetdeticasocinaiced 4231N | 7053 W 
Marhlehead_............-....-.. 42 30N 70 51 W 11600 Delaware and Virginia 
The Graves: Lt._.......--.-... 42 22N | 70 52 W || 11610 | Fenwick I.: Lt..............--. 
Charlestown.................-. 42 23N | 7103 W 620 | Assateague I: Lt.._..........- 
MON eaten Bouts ceweticwts 4221N | 7103 W 630 | Hog I.: Little Machipongo Lt-_. 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place Lat. 
Chesapeake Bay ae 
Cape Charles: Lt._......--.... 37 07 N 
Chesapeake City, Maryland; 
C. & D. Canal: Spire.......- 39 32 N 


Baltimore, Maryland__..-...-..- 39 IAN 


Annapolis, Maryland: U. S. 

Naval Academy.-........---. 59 N 
Point Lookout: Lt....--------- 38 02 N 
Washington, District of aks mbia. | 38 52 N 
Old Point Comfort: L eeeowas 37 OON 
Neu port News, V litle ee Fase 36 58 N 
Portsmouth, Virginia.......-..- 36 49 N 
Norfolk, Virginia...........-.-. 36 51 N 
Cape Henry: Lt_.........-.--. 36 56 N 

North Carolina 
Currituck Beach: Lt..._..-..-- 36 23 N 
Bodie I.: Lt...-..22---.22- ee 35 49 N 
Cape Hatteras: Lt....-.....-.- 35 15 N 
Ocracoke I.: Lt.....-2----.-.-- 35 06 N 
Cape Lookout: Lt.......2222-- 34 37 N 
Bequjorl ric. Sr cceacseekeees cee 34 43 N 
Cape Fear: Lt... 2.22222. 33 SIN 
Wilmington.........-------.--- 34 14N 
South Carolina 
North I.: Georgetown Lt_..-..-- 33 13 N 
Charleston. ...........---------- 32 47 N 
Georgia 
Savannah ._.....-..--.---2------- 32 05 N 
Py bee Le tee sic caedoes 32 O1 N 
St. Simons I.: Lt... 22.22. eee. 31 O08 N 
Brunswick.......--.------------ 31 08 N 
Florida 

Amelie To: Dtoocccccecoccveewes 30 40 N 
Jacksonville... .....--.eeececcccce 30 19 N 
St. Johns Point: Lt.......-..-- 30 23 N 
St. Augustine..........-.----.-- 20 SN 
Ponce De Leon Inlet: Lt......- 29 05 N 
Cape Canaveral: Lt..._....-..- 2 WN 
Jupiter Inlet: Lt.....-222.--2.- 26 STN 
Palm Beach.....-...-..-------- 26 46 N 
Hillsboro Inlet: Lt.......-..--- 26 16 N 
Port Fverglades..............--- 26 06 N 
WGN toes ees tesa sous 25 47 N 
Fowey Rocks: Lt.......--..--- 25 35 N 
Carysfort Reef: Lt........-.... 25 13N 
Alligator Reef: Lt_....-...222.- 24 SIN 
Sombrero Key: Lt_.....--.---- 24 38 N 
American Shoal: Lt..........2- 24 32 N 
Fey W082 ccc ties suweeioien se 2 24 33 N 
Sand Key: Lt._.....2..2..2222- 24 27 N 
Rebecca Shoal: Lt_.....222 22... 24 35 N 
Dry Tortugas, Loggerhead Key 

EOI atch Daag ad SARS e enor Byaih aie 24 38 N 
Sanibel I.: Lt....2.22220.0 22. 26 27 N 
Gasparilla I.: Lt_.......222 222. 26 43 N 
Egmont Key: Lt...... 22.22... 27 36 N 
PUNO 36 Gack ge bbe chue seus cho. 27 55 N 
St. Petershurg.......2..--.-.---- 27 46N 
Anclote Keys: Lt........2.22--. 28 10N 


Seahorse Reef: Lt___.. 28 
Cedar Keys: North Bank Lt. 1.! 29 08 N 


Long. || Index Place Lat. 
— 12700 Mississippi ra 
756 KW 12710" | ond det Vibro cece ete 30 13 N 
7 Paacagoula.......--....--------- 30 21 N 
75 49 W TOO. PSMOTE: oho d cae ce ed ae ew eee 30 23N 
76 35 W 740-0 SHIP Te Gb het ca eee eee 30 13N 
e 7 Gu {port stendatanaiy wa tale area nett 30 21 N 
76 29 W 
76 10 Wy || 12800 Louisiana 
Lbs ae bu 12810 | Chandeleur Is.: Lt......-.--.--- 30 03 N 
7618 W 12900 | MISSISSIPPI RIVER . 
7618 W 910 | —South Pass: Lt_....._..--.--- 29 O1 N 
7600 W 920 | —Southwest Pass: Lt._.........| 2 5N 
13000 | New Orleans..........---------- 20 57 N 
010 | Barataria Bay: Lt._.......-..--- 20 16 N 
020 | Ship Shoal: Lt_.......2.22.-.--- 28 55 N 
7 030 | Point-au-Fer Reef: Lt.......-.- 20 22 N 
yy oH hid 040 | Lake Charles..............------ 30 13 N 
75 31 W 
75 59 W || 13100 Texas 
76 32 W 
76 40 W || 13110 | Sabine Pass: Coast Guard Sta- 
77 BW HONS oo cboe ie eee ete et 20 42N 
77 57 W 120 | Port Arthur_.......-...-..---2-- 29 50 N 
130 | Beaumont.......-....-2---.----- 30 05 N 
140 | Galreston...........--.--------- 29 19 N 
150 | Teras City.........------------- 29 23N 
"211W 160 | Flouston__............---------.- 20 45 N 
79 55 W 170 | Matagorda I.: Lt......-..-..--- 28 20N 
180 | Aransas Pass: Lt. -.....---.-.-- 27 SON 
190 | Corpus Christi. ........-.-.----. 27 49 N 
13200 | Brazos Santiago: Lt.......-..-.-- 26 04 N 
81 05 W 210 | Brownsrille............-.--.-- _.| 25 57N 
80 51 W 
81 24W 13300 Merico 
81 30 W 
13310 | Punta Jerez: Lt_.........------ 22 54N 
$900) Tam plOwns cect cernsee ett ee es 2213 N 
330 oy a de Lobos: Lt..........---.-- ot oe 
, 340 NI DAQN oa ae ee eee ees : 
ts has 350 Tecolutla: Liha po ioe Saas 20 30 N 
8124 W 360 | Rio Nautla: Lt.........-.--.--. 20 17 N 
8119 W 370 | Punta del Morro: Ait oes e ne 19 51 N 
80 56 W 380 | Arrecife Blanquilla: Lt...-.----- 19 14N 
80 33 W 390 | Anegada de Adentro: Lt_.......| 19 14N 
80 05 W 13400.) Weraerit2ccn oc co ccece st ecw eects 19 12N 
80 03 W 410) | Isla Verde: Lt... 2.2. ses esses 19 12N 
80 05 W 420 | Isla Sacrificios: Lt.._......-...- 19 10 N 
30 07 W 430 | Isla Blanquia (Blanca Reef): Lt.| 19 05 N 
80 11 W 440 | Arrecife de Enmedio: Lt........| 19 0O6N 
80 06 W 450 | Arrecife Santiaguillo: Lt.....-.- 19 09 N 
80 13 W 460 | Punta Roca Partida: | OF ae ereeN 18 44 N 
80 37 W 470 | Punta as ohne te | Seen ome see 18 33 N 
8107 W 480 | Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Merico)...| 18 09 N 
81 31 W 490 | Tonal&: Lt...... 0.2.02. --- ee. 18 12 N 
81 49 W 13500 | Alraro Obregon (Frontera) ......- 18 35 N 
81 53 W 510 | Punta Xicalango: Lt...--...--- 18 38 N 
82 35 W 520 | Isla del Carmen: Lt....-..--.-.- 18 39 N 
‘ 530 | Aguada: Lt..........-.--.----- 18 47 N 
R255 W 540 | Champoton: Lt_.............--.| 19 21N 
32 01 W 550 | Punta Morro: Lt..........----- 19 41 N 
22 16 W 560 | Campeche..._......-.----------- 19 51 N 
82 46 W 570 | Cayos Arcas: Lt.._.......-..--- 20 13 N 
R207 W 580 | Triangulo Oeste Arrecife: Lt..) 20 58N 
R237 W 590 | Celestun: Lt..... 2... ..2.------- 2 S12 
82 51 W || 13600 Punta Palmas: Lt......-.------ 21 02 N 
83 09 W G10 ti Sisal® Dts. coe. secs eec ss ees 21 10 N 
83 06 W 620 | Cayo Arenas: Lt___.....------- 22 07 N 
St. Marks... 30 09 N. | 8413. W 630 | Arrecife Alacran: Lt....----.--- 22 24.N 
Crooked River: Lt...........-. 250N | 8442W 640 A Ue ee aaa i at 
Apalachicola..........-- S eurgeike 2043N | 8459 W 650 | Yalkubul: Lt.......... 6): Ltll 2131N 
Cape St. George: Lt............ 20035N | 8503 W 660 | El ere (Monte de Cuyo): Lt. 31 37 N 
Cape San Blas: Lt....22.2.2 2... 2940N | 8521 W 670 | Cabo Catoche: Lt....---.------ 12 
Port St. Joe............. aes 20 49N 85 19 W : 680 Isla Mujeres: Lt sent ee ree ee 2 : 
Panama City. ..2..2.2...... --. 30 08 N | 88 39 W || 18200 | Ista DE CozUMEL x 
Pensacola 30 24N | 8713 W 710 | —Punta Molas: Lt_.....------- 20 36 N 
pA ee vee 7 720 | —San Miquel de Cozumel._.....| 20 30 N 
730 | —Punta Celerain: Lt.....-...-- 20 16N 
Alabama 13800 | Punta Herrero: Lt_. _ | 19 18 N 
810 cea Chinchorro, Cayo Norte: 
Sand I.: Lt. 2 22.220... 2...) BON S8OsSWi | Lt... ... .. 2... e eee? 18 46N 
AS oJ) | eee re ee ee 30 41 N | g8 07 W 820 Xealak: | OF eer ngs ere e 18 16 N 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place Lat. 
British Honduras a 
Rocky Point: Lt. .-..........- 18 21 N 
TURNEFFE Cays 
— Mauger Cay: Lt... 22 2... 17 36 N 
—Cay Bokel: Lt....- 22.2222... 17 10N 
LIGHTHOUSE REEF 
—Northern Two Cays, Sanbore 
Cay Lt boet625 echoes! 17 2AN 
— Half Moon Cay: Lt_.......... WN 
| Ll (ie NORE Rare ie EEA PTA ER 17 30 N 
Bugle Cays: Lt... 0.222222... -. 16 20 N 
Eust Snake Cay: Lt_....222.2.. 16 1S N 
Guatemala 

Puerto Barrios... .. .| 15 44N 
Cabo Tres Puntas (Cape Three 

Points): Lt.........-2222.2... 15 57N 

Honduras 

Puerto Cortés. .............-...- 15 50N 
Punta Caballos: Lt............. 15 52N 
POUR on ee sthbes aac depts nh Soh abs 15 46N 
ae Gis oe eduds cosa eee 16 O08 N 


Panama Bis 
Isla Pantifiito: Lt... ....2 2.2... 8 16N 
Isla San José: Lt..co...22.. ee] 8 1S IN 
Isla Pacheea: Lt... 2.2... 8 40 N 
Isla Chepillo: Lt......2.0.0022.. 8 57 N 
Panama. ....... 2.0.2 eee ee 8 57 N 
Flameneo [.: Lt.. 2.22220 .0 22. 8 55 N 
Balhoa, Canal Zone....2.2....-. 8S S5STN 
Isla ope Diplo as ohne Seats 8 48N 
Isla Bonf: Lt.......20 22 ee 8 AN 
Punta Mala (Ca x Mala): Lt..| 72&N 
Frailes del Sur: Lt......2 2002... 720N 
Morro de Puerecos: Lt.... 2... 714N 
Isla Jicarita: Lt.......-.2. des 712N 
Puerto Armuellea. oo... 0.8... 8 I6N 
Isla Burica: Lt.........2. 222... 8O0IN 
Costa Rica 
GONG 2 bee ea ela ou Gels 8 30N 
Isla del Cano? Dotce isc ces cs 8 43N 
Punta Quepoa......2..-2.-2----- 24N 
Isla Herradura (Isla Cafio): Lt_| 9 37 N 
Puntarenaa....-.-.----- een ene 9 50N 
Isla Cabo Blanco: Lt........... 9 32 N 
Nicaragua 
San Juan del Sur.....-....2--2-- 1115N 
COTING 6 5 see obese eee secs 12 BN 
Honduras 
Amapala........-----.2.2---..- 13 18 N 
El Salvador 
Da Union occ. scene eccescccdence 13 20N 
La fLihertad.....-.-.---.....---- 13 20N 
TCQUHUGS os he toedga de teeeu ks 13 35 N 
Guatemaia 
Puerto de San José..............- 13 55 N 
Champerico.......-.---------+-- 14.18N 
O08) Dilecec ose oe ws 14 30N 


87 
&7 
87 
86 


RAREEBB 


85 
87 


57 W 
SW 
27 W 
53 W 


14450 
460 


14500 


14510 
520 


Place Lat. 
Honduras—Continued A. 
Isla Roatan: Lt.............-.-- 16 18N 
Cabo Falso (False Cape): Lt...| 15 13 N 

Nicaragua 
Cabo Gracias 4 Dios: Lt.....--- 15 OON 
Punta Gorda: Lt._..-2 22222... 14 21N 
Puerto Cahbezaa._........-.-----.- 14 O1N 
Little Corn IL: Lt... 22-2. ee] 12 IGN 
Bluefielda......0 0 22.02022--...-- 12 01N 
San Juan del Norte (Greytown) ..| 10 54N 
Costa Rica 
DAMON oc oo2ceac et Oh ease eds 10 OON 
Panama 
Almirante..........-..---------- 918N 
Punta Toro (Cape Toro): Lt...| 922N 
Toro Point? Lt... ...esec2. 522. 9 22N 
Cristohal, Canal Zone._......--. 9 21N 
COlONiss0 34 4632 35a nk Bede Seis 9 22N 
Farallon Sucio: Lt_....-.------- 9 39 N 
Islan Grande: Lt....-.-.-.----...]| 9 38N 
Nombre de Dios_.....--.-------- 9 35 N 
Merxico a 

San Benito..........------------ 1443 N 
Salina Cruz, Golfo de Tehuan- 

POMOC hte Ped et leew es 16 10 N 
Puerto Angel (Port Angeles).....| 15 39 N 
Punta Galera: Lt...-..-.----.-. 15 58 N 
Punta Maldonado: Lt_...--...- 16 20N 
PICA PINCOn. ci cose eae eee se 16 51 N 
La Roqueta (Grifo 1.): Lt... 2. 16 49 N 
Punta San Telmo: Lt--.-----.- 18 19N 
Punta Campos: Lt..---..-..- -| 19 O1N 
Moanzanill0 0 2 ccced cesses esac 19 018 N 
Cabo Corrientes: Lt...-..--.--2- 20 24.N 
San Blas’ Dto.2. co. vs esewsiwce 21 32N 
Isla Maria Madre: Lt.--..---.-- 21 36N 
NEON Gon 22 ec oe cease caine 23 12N 
YQUQTOS C30. & coecetadnessesewen 2 42 N 
Isla Lobos: Lt.....-..---------- 27 20N 
GUEQY INOS oon scant te Se howesek 27 55 N 
Cabo Haro: Lt.._..---------..- 27 HON 
Santa Rosalia_......-.---------.- 27 2QN 
Milel@s Dtick2:ecnetees cide cee 26 54 N 
Loreto: otée cect cose scutes 26 O1N 
DOP? 2 hs 2 See oe eee Se eek 24 10N 
Punta Prieta: Lt.....-------..-. 2413N 
Bahfa San Jose del Cabo: Lt...] 23 04N 
Cabo San Lucas...-..--------.-- 22 52N 
Cabo Falso: Lt....-.----------. 22 52 N 
Punta Tosca: Lt....---------.- 2419N 
Punta Redonda: Lt........--.. 24 31 N 
Caho San Lazaro: Lt..-...-.-.. 24 48 N 
Isla Natividad: Lt_.....--.---.. 27 52 N 
Islas San Benito, Benito del 

OGste: bts see cotwecse cles 218N 
Isla Cedros (Cerros I.): Lt......| 28 22N 
Isla Todos Santos: Lt...--..... 31 49 N 
FPUsONGdG 2. hon hes da eee ve 31 52N 
Islas Los Coronados: Lt...-...-. 32 2@N 

California 
National City. .......--------.-- 32 40 N 
San D100 oi cs cs wie Save ceies 32 43. N 
Point Loma: Lt......------..-- 32 40N 
Newport Beach.......---..------ 33 37 N 
DONG TOON cos eee eee 33 46N 
Los Angeles.......-.--.--------- 33 45 N 
San Pedro.......-.-2..------ eee 33 44N 
Wilmington. ......2......22..-. 33 46 N 
Point Fermin: Lt....-2.-2.-2-- 33 42 N 
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° e 


92 27 W 


95 12 W 
96 31 W 
97 41 W 
98 35 W 
90 56 W 
99 56 W 
103 30 W 
104 21 W 
104 20 W 
105 43 W 
105 19 W 
106 33 W 
106 26 W 
109 31 W 
110 38 W 
110 55 W 
110 44 W 
11217 W 
111 58 W 
111 21 W 
110 19 W 
110 18 W 


115 10 W 


115 36 W 
115 12 W 
116 49 W 
116 38 W 
117 14 W 


117 08 W 
H711W 
117 14W 
117 4 W 
18 11 W 
118 15 W 
118 16 W 
118 16 W 
118 18 W 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place 


California—Continued 


Point Vicente: Lt_...-......2-- 
SANTA BARBARA ‘ISLANDS 
(CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
—San Clemente be 


—San Nicolas I., East End: Lt.' 
Bg Rosa I., South Point: 
—Santa Cruz I., Gull I.: Lt.__. 
—Anacapa I 
Port ITueneme._........-------- 


Point Arguell 0: Lt. gf sate Nate a cant 
San Luis Obis 
Point Piedras 
Point Sur: Lt. 2.2 222-22 e eee 
Point Pinos: Lt_.-.......--..-. 
Monterey__....-..-------------- 
Santa Cruz__......-------.----- 


Point Montara: Dba. ee sees 
Mile Rocks: Lt...---...2--2222. 
SAN FRANCISCO BaY 

—Alcatraz L.: 
—San Franciaco.......----...--. 
— Redwood City.........----...- 
— Alameda_._.....--.--...------ 


— Port Chicago._.....------.-2-- 
— Stockton...........------------ 


Point Reyes: Lt........-2-.222. 
Point Arena: 


FE ureka ae ree Ey Te nD Poe 


Oregon 


Cape Blanco: Lt...-..-...--..- 
Cape Arago: Lt.__....---.-2... 
Coos Bay (Marshfield) ..........- 
Heceta Head: Lt_.....- 2-22... 
Yaquina Head: Lt_....-..-.2-- 
Ti Meares: Lt_._..-.-.------ 
Tillamook Rock: Lt..........-- 


Columbia River 


Astoria, Oregon__.......-..----- 
Longview, Washington......----- 
Portland, Oregon. .......-------- 
Vancouver, Waskhington.__....--- 


Washington 


Cape Disappointment: Lt_----- 
North Head: L 


PIOHUOQN adore ts See acts 


Cape Flattery, Tatoosh I.: Lt... 
Slip: Point; ‘Le. cc css cee 
Ediz Hook: Lt_.....2 22222... 
Port Angeles.........22.-22-2 eee 
New Dungeness: Lt........-.-- 
Port Townsend_............--..- 


Lat. 


% 
3 
Zz 


FREES 


ww 
CA On 


SSSSss 
SH=-SISSSSRNRSES 


oO 
ZLZAZAZLLZZALZZALZLZLZZLLZLZLZLZZ ZZLZZLZLZZZLZALZLZL 


Go 22 22 62 Go 62 Ge 
VNNQNIG A 


SSSESRLASSSSRASASACSS 


am hh 
tnt pees 


SBrESVSFZ 
ZLAZLZZLZLZLZ 


SSSDESAS 
S=S8aR88 
LZLZLALLALZLLZZ 


118 25 W 


118 21 W 
118 36 W 


119 02 W 
119 26 W 


120 07 W 
119 50 W 
119 22 W 
119 12 W 
119 41 W 


122 31 W 


122 25 W 
122 25 W 
122 12 W 
122 16 W 
122 200 W 
122 22 W 
122 01 W 
121 18 W 
122 15 W 
122 16 W 
122 32 W 
123 00 W 
123 01 W 
123 44 W 
123 50 W 
124 24 W 
124 16 W 
124 11 W 
124 09 W 
1244 22 W 


124 344 W 
124 22 W 
124 13 W 
124 08 W 
124 05 W 
1233 59 W 
124 01 W 


13 50 W 
122 56 W 
122 40 W 
122 41 W 


124 03 W 
124 05 W 


124 04 W 
124 07 W 


Place 


Washington—Continued 


PvuGET SOUND 


° 
~ 


A icons Ng ee eet chee ta lg! 
Bellingham.........-.----------- 
Point Roberts: Ut coveccecwnns 


Skipjack | ee 0 Sane ae 
Turn Point, Stuart I.: Lt....... 
Kellett Bluff: Lt..........----- 


SSSSSSHRES54% 
SRARAZSLSSAILS 
Z2LZLZAZALZLZLZAZLZLZLZZ 


—t-~ 
fo =e 2) 


British Columbia 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


= WICTORIO =o oxo cores oedc nce 48 25N 
—-Esquimalt._.........-..--..--- 48 26N 
-—Race Rocks: Lt_.....----2-..- 48 18 N 
—Sheringham Point: Lt.....--. 48 BN 
—Carmanah: Lt-_.....-...------ 48 37 N 
—Pachena Point: Lt......-..--- 48 43 N 
—Cape Beale: Lt........-.----- 48 47 N 
= AIDOTN 2a oc ore asawecaa weeks 49 14N 
—Amphitrite Point: Lt_........ 48 55 N 
—Lennard I.: Lt...........-..-- 49 07 N 
— Estevan Font | Fk eet a 49 BN 
—Lookout I.: Lt......-.-.2222. 50 OON 
—Cape Cook, Salaries I.: Lt...| 50 07 N 
—= Prt ANCE. c2ccec.cotetsacdens 50 BN 
—Kains I.: Lt......-2---2 eee 50 26N 
—Cape Scott: Lt........------- 50 47 N 
—Nanaimo.._......--..--------- 49 10N 
New Westminster. ........-.-.-- 49 12N 
Vancouver .........-.-.---------- 49 17N 
Bee 12) Db c2 hee esceecde cess 61 15N 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 

—Cape St. James: Lt.........-.. 51 56N 
—Langara I.: Lt........-..----- 54 15 N 
—Lawn Point: Lt.....-....--.- 53 25 N 
Ocean Falls._........----------- 52 21 N 
Prince Rupert............--.---- 54 19 N 

Alaska 


Tree Point: Lt........-.-.-..... 
Barren 1.3L cscwseesccuscssc 
Ketchikan. .....-..-------------- 
Cape Chacon: Lt..........----- 
Cape Muzon: Lt_...-.--..------ 
Cape Bartolome: Lt..........-- 
Wrangell 
PHONY 2 oa eseeeess wees 
ne Decision: Lt.....--..--.-- 

cone Ommaney: Lt.....-.-.--- 
Sit is santa tdilatnd SY oie eRe we ele 
Cape Edgecumbe: Lt.-...---.-.-- 
Klokachef I.: Lt...--.-.--...--- 


FOKUGl oe sch 5d eekceesecs 
Cape St. Elias: Lt.......-...-.-- 
Cape Hinchinbrook: Lt.......-- 
Cordora......-.---+-+--------++- 


Wohiltier. . 
Point Elrington: Gt. sueccasceus 
cape Resurrection, Barwell I.: 


SSA SSSSSSSEGSAGSSSSAILATE 


RBRIRELES BSQKTSESSSNSSVSSsSsRrssyas 
ZALZLZLZLLZLZZ LLLZLZZLZALLALLZAZLZZLZAZZLZZLZLZLZ 


SSESSESES 


| Long. 


° 
. 


SSESSERERRRERR 
SSSRSSRSYESERSS 
hsb: bcbcbcbckechcec Ee ee 


hh er) 


BRSRRIISARRRKRKRLBIVs 


 alendl ae a ee 


| 
BSRBS SIASISBINBRSSSSSASRS 
ARARS HARRAH AHe eae eeseeeae 


bes bet pret ped bet 
BS8e8e 


2 
BSESSRLSSBRRTERSBINGASRNE 


SERGSPSBSRESE 


= 
—aK Sooo 


SSARAASZAS HARARAM AR SAHA Ae eteedeqdsas 


SSISRSRRS 


4 fet 
£28 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 
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Place Lat. Long 
Alaska—Continued 
° f ° s 

Anchor Point: Lt............ 2... 59 46 N | 151 52 W 
Kenai Nee er acl Ste al, ce das eh 60 33 N | 151 16 W 
Cn ISte Vo ccs 2 ooo aoe ces oe 60 O6N | 152 34 W 
Kalpin Ts Et cose ee ee 60 29N | 151 50W 
East Foreland: Lt.........._... 60 43N | 151 24 W 
Anchorage..............-----..-. 6113 N | 149 544 W 
Afognak I., Tonki Cape: Lt_.._| 58 21 N | 151 59 W 
Spruce Cape: Loran Station._..| 57 49 N | 152 200 W 
TOGO 6 pee ero 57 47 N | 152 24W 
Womens Bay..........-...-..... 57 43 N | 152 31 W 
Cape Chiniak: Lt Bialik tal fasted 57 38 N | 152 08 W 
Dangerous Ca Tih ecto dete 716N | 152 43 W 
Sitkinak I[., V “hirlpool Point: 

BG ee he Aa ota 56 37 N | 154 06 W 
Cape Alitak: Lt... . 2-2 2208. 56 SIN | 154 18 W 
Cape Uvals Lt. 2. occ ceeseu es 57 38 N | 154 21 W 
Raspberry Strait, Cape Nuni- 

Hake G6 ot ln ane tea tab 1ON | 153 13 W 
Alligator I.: Lt... 2.2220 l loo. 58 2N | 152 48 W 
Cape Igvak: | Serenata eo enor een 57 26N | 156 02 W 
Foggy Cape: Lt... 2 222.8. 5% 32N | 156 59 W 
OUIQIIR 3 22 Sete eat eet oo ae 56 IR N | 158 24 W 
Mitrofania I.: Lt... 00. 0.22008. 55 50 N | 158 12 W 
SHUMAGIN ISLANDS 
—Cape Wedge: Lt..... 2.2.22. 5518 N | 159 53 W 
Sand, PON. 2 cco ante ee scew ds 55 20N | 160 32 W 
—Unga Spit: Lt... 222... 55 25N | 160 44 W 
Arch Point: Lt. ..222 22.222 oe. 55 12N | 161 54 W 
Iliasik Is.: Lt..2..0 020 ole. 55 0O2N | 161 6 W 
King Core Seine AUR tha hes fe place ae 5503 N | 16219 W 
Hague Rock: Lt................ 54 33N | 162 24 W 
PRETO eit se eel ed tty a Bes St Se 54 20N | 162 49 W 
UNIMAK ISLAND 
—Cape Pankof: Lt......2222... 54 40N | 16304 W 
—Scotch Cap: Lt._......-2 222 Le. 54 24N | 164 45 W 
—Cape Sarichef: Lt............- 54 36 N | 164 56 W 

Aleutian Islands 
Akutan Harbor: Lt........ 2... 54 09 N | 165 44 W 
Unalaska..................------ 53 52N | 166 32 W 
HAWAIIAN 


HAWAII 

—Kauhola Point: Lt 
—Kukuihaele Lanting 
—Laupahoehoe Point: Lt 
—Pepeekeo Point: Lt 
—Paukaa Point: Lt 


—Cape Kumukshi: Lt 
—Ka Lae: I 


—Napoopoo 
—Kaltna 


Maul! 
—Kauiki Head: Lt 
—Hana Bay 


ht Hanamanioa: Lt......_- 
Molokini L: 


Kahoolawe L.: Southwest Point 


—Cape Kaea: Lt 
—Kaumalapau Harbor 
MOLoKal 

—Laau Point: Lt 

— Kaunakakai 


155 48 W 
155 34 W 
155 15 W 
155 05 W 
155 06 W 
155 04 W 
134 49 W 
155 41 W 
155 53 W 
155 56 W 


155 59 W 
155 59 W 
156 2 W 
156 BW 
156 36 W 
156 40 W 
154 40 W 
156 25 W 
156 30 W 


156 40 W 


156 58 W 
157 0OW 


157 18 W 
157 02 W 


moe Place Lat. 
Aleutian Ielands—Continued ay 
19030 | Dutch Harbor...........-------- 53 54 N 
040 | Makushin.........-..---.------- 53 46N 
050 | Seguam [.: Lt_.__-...-..----.-- 52 BN 
060 | AtkaI., North Cape: Lt......-- 52 26N 
070 | Great Sitkin I., Sw allow Head: 
Wess 265 56 ota ee ee ee Venton 52 07 N 
080 Adee I., Sweeper Core.......--.- 51 52N 
090 Amchitka I., Constantine Harbor .| 51 24 N 
19100 | Kiska Harbor ania de Eo gra se 51 58 N 
110 | Shemya I., Alcan Harbor.._....- 52 44N 
120 | Attu I., Massacre Bay.........-.. 52 50 N 
19200 | PRIBILOF ISLANDS 
210 | —St. Paul I., Willage Core__..-.. 57 08 N 
19300 Alaska 
19310 | Sealion Rocks: Lt......-....--- 55 BN 
320 | Port Moller .._....--...---.-.--- 55 59 N 
330 | Cape Seniavin: Lt_...-.-..-2.-- 56 23N 
340 | Port Heiden............--------- 56 53 N 
350 | Pilot Potnt....---.......-.----.- 57 33 N 
BOO) Co dshikiocus occa cosckeeeeae nese 57 32 N 
370 IOQUE boo eect ew ou oe 58 12N 
380 | Naknek. ....-------------------- 58 43 N 
390 | Clarks Point. .....-.------------ 58 51 N 
19400 | Dillingham.......-..-...-..----- 59 02 N 
19500 | NUNIVAK ISLAND 
510 | —Cape Mohican: Lt-....-...--- 6 13N 
520 | —Nash Harbor_._.......-------- 60 12 N 
19600 | St. Lawrence I., Satoonga__....- 63 41 N 
610 | Point Romanot: Dibicy soe ee (312N 
620 | St. Michael_.......---.---.------ 63 20 N 
630 | Unalaklea....-..--------------- 63 52 N 
640 | Cupe Darby: Lt..-..2--2-.----- 64 20 N 
650 | Solomon._.......-.-------------- 64 33 N 
O60: |i NOME. oo eo Sseut koudes cones 64 30 N 
67 Sledge Te Lt 05 cece ree eee 8 64 30 N 
680 | Cape Rodney: Lt.-.....-.--.---- 64 40 N 
690 | Point Spencer: Lt.....-.--2-.-- 65 17 N 
19700 | Grantley Harbor..........-..-.--- 65 16 N 
ISLANDS 


Mo.oxk al—Continued 
—Makanalua Peninsula: Mo- 
lokai Lt 


OAHU 

—Makapuu Point: Lt 

—I)iamond Head: Lt 

— Honolulu 

—Pearl] Harbor 

—Barbers Point: Lt 

—Kauna Point: Lt 

=a anEODE Bay, Pyramid Rock: 
t 


—Kilauea Point: Lt........-...- 
—Kahala Point: Lt 
—Nawiliwili Bay 

—Makahuena Point: Lt 


ss 


NNR 
pret feet pees 


_Kokoie on: bits ees 
Lehua LL: 


Nithau ae Wanipand 


French Frigate Shoals, East I._. 
Gardner Pinnacles 
Laysan I 


SESAIRLSSSE FSISs 


RRRSRSLYNN 


Mipway IsSLanps 
—Sand I.: Aero Lt 


156 58 W 


157 39 W 
157 49 W 
157 52 W 


8 
s 


BS e£iSosarses 
Ef ffeeeeee2 
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APPENDIX S 
WEST INDIES . 
Place Lat. | Long. || Index Place Lat. 
Dnt oe 21800 Jamaica 
Grand Bahama, Southwest oF 
PONG Tot. os sesetre we cee seas 30 N 78 46 W |} 21810 | Morant Point: Lt........-..-.-- 17 55N 
Great Isaac: Lt..--..-.--------- 26 02 N 79 05 W 820 | Port Antonio............-..---.- 18 12 N 
Gun Cay: Lt...-.. 22 eel 25 34N 79 18 W 830 | Galina Point: Lt..........2...-- 18 25N 
Great Stirrup Cay: Lt.......--. 25 50N 77 538 W 840 | Montego Bay........--.-.--.-.-- 18 29N 
Great Abaco I. (Hole in the 850 | South Negril Point: Lt_...-...-- 18 1S N 
Wall? tices ees eee ek 25 51 N 77 11 W 860 | Little Pedro Point (Port Kaiser).| 17 52N 
Elbow Cay (Little Guana): Lt..} 26 32 N 76 57 W 70 | Portland Point: Lt.............- 17 44N 
Andros I., N. end: Lt.....-...-- 25 08 N 78 00 W 880 | Port Royal.........-....-------- 17 56N 
IN OSS ace Bow aeloie iss Saws aves 25 05 N 77 20W 890 | Aingston.........-..-.---------- 17 58 N 
Eleuthera Point: Lt..........--- 24 38 N 76 08 W 
Cat I., Devils Point: Lt...-....- 24 07 N 75 2 W || 21900 Caribbean Sea 
San Salvador (Watling I.), 
Dixon Hill: Lt....--.--22...-- 24 06 N 74 26 W || 21910 | Navassa I.: Lt....-....-.--.---- 18 24N 
Long I., South Point: Lt.......- 22 51 N 74 52 W 
Bird Rock, Crooked I.: Lt. _..... 22 51 N 74 22 W |} 22000 | CAYMAN ISLANDS 
Castle Batcoed ene eee 22 07 N 74 20 W 
Mayaguana, Northwest Point: 010 | —Cayman Brae: Lt.........-..- 19 45N 
be Biaay se GMs Fe tee te ahs ae Cadena 222N | 7307 W 020 | —Gorling Bluff, Grand Cay- 
South Caicos: Lt.......--------- 2130N |] 7131 W MANS Leica a ore pae ie ae 19 18N 
Grand Turk: Lt................ 21 31 N 71 08 W || 22100 | Swan Is.: Aviation Lt....-.....- 17 AN 
Great Inagua:; Lt..........-.---- 20 56N 73 40 W 110 | Quita Suefio Bank: Lt._......-. 14 2BN 
‘120 | Isla de Providencia (Old Provi- 
Cuba dence I.); Lt_........--------- 13 19N 
130 ee ' aa Ese (Courtown eer 
Punta Mais{ (Cape Maysi): Lt.| 2015N | 7409 W aYS): Lt....-...--002---e---- 
RBaracoa.....- SC ape reye fae 0 21N 7430W 140 | Roncador Bank: Lt_....-....-.-- 13 34N 
Cayo Grande de Moa: Lt....--- 042N] 7454W 150 | Serrana Bank: Lt-......-....---- 144.17N 
Puerto Tanamo_.......-..------- 20 42 N 75 20 W 
Punta Mayari, Bahia de Nipe: 22200 Haiti 
iia PR ei CARR i teed 2048N | 7531 W a 
Puerto Banes..........---------- 20 55N | 75 42 W || 22210 | Cap-Haitien.........-.---------- 19 46 N 
Cabo Lucrecia: Lt_.......-.---- 2105N | 75 37W 220 | Pointe Picolet: Lt.........------ 19 48 N 
Puerto Vita............-.---.---- 2105N | 75 57W 230 | Pointe Ouest, Tortuga: Lt...... 20 01N 
Gibara...........---------2-- 22. 207N | 7607 W 240 | Cap du MOle (Cape St. Nicolas 
Puerto Padre.......-.----------- 2117N | 7632W Mole): Ut... sscctseosenssheees 19 50 N 
Punta Practicos: Lt..........--- 2137N | 7706W 250 | Pointe Saint-Marc: Lt....----.- 19 02. N 
Santa Lucia........--.-..------- 2240N | 83 58W 260 | Les Arcadins: Lt..........------ 18 48 N 
Maternillos: Lt............----- 2140N | 7708 W 270 | Port Au Prince........---------- 18 33 N 
Cayo Verde: Lt.............-.-- 2207 N | 77 39W 280 | Pointe Lamentin: Lt_........-.- 18 33 N 
Cayo Paredon Grande: Lt..-.-.. 22 20N 78 10 W 200 | Ile de la Gonfve, Pointe Fan- 
Cayo Caiman Grande: Lt_...... 22 41 N 78 53 W He Lt oc ei oe 18 42N 
Cayo Frances: Lt.............-. 22 39 N | 79 14 W {| 22300 | Bane de Rochelois: Lt.......... 18 39 N 
a ae ee ie hades aa - ~ y 7 in 310 | Cap Dame-Marie: Lt........--- 18 37 N 
‘ayo Fragoso: Lt....-.....-..-. h ‘ J | ’ : 
La Isabela (Sagua la Grande)....| 22 57 N 80 01 W or a ae Lt...-...----------- Hf ? ~ 
ee Hicacal: Lf ie pe 23 05 N 80 05 W PARSE pean sae epee Re ee eT es 
‘ayo Bahia de Cadiz: Lt._....- 23 13 2 80 20 W 
Cayo Cruz del Padre: Lt.......- 23 17N 80 54 W 22400 Dominican Republic 
Cayo Diana: Lt_.....-.2......-- 2310N | 81 06 W || 22410 | Isla Alto Velo: Lt._.........--- 17 BN 
COPGON G8 ioe ee oes wes wees 23 03 N 8112 W 420 | Punta Palenque: Lt........-.-. 18 13 N 
Cayo Piedras del Norte: Lt.....)} 23 15 N 81 08 W 430 | Jaina (Puerto Rio Haina)....... 18 25 N 
Punta de Maya: Lt_.....-...... 23 06 N 81 BW 440 | Ciudad Trujillo (Santo Domingo).| 18 28 N 
Matanzas_............----------- 2 03N | 8134W 450 | San Pedro de Macoris._.....-.-. 18 27 N 
Punta Seboruco: Lt...........-- 23 09 N 81 36 W 460 | La Romana...........---------- 18 25N 
Castillo del Morro (Morro 470 | Isla Saona: Lt....-.-.-------.-- 18 07 N 
Castle): Lt_.......--..0222022. 23 09N | 8221 W 480 | Cabo Engafio: Lt...........---- 18 36 N 
Hahana ( Harana)...-......----- 23 09 N 82 21 W 490 | Cabo Samana: Lt......--.--.-- 19 18N 
Puerto Va. ocse nieces cenvewce 21 05 N 75 57 W {| 22500 | Cabo Viejo Francés: Lt ....-.-- 19 41N 
Cabanias._........-...----.--2--- 22 59N | 8256 W 510 | Puerto Plata_...........-------- 19 49 N 
Punta Gobermadora: Lt-....--- 23 0ON 83 13 W 520 | Puerto Libertador........-..---.- 19 43 N 
Cayo Jutias: Lt......222222 22. 22 43. N 84 01 W 
oa Ge Se pe Mena 22 24 ~ 84 27 W || 22600 Puerto Rico 
“abo San Antonio: Lt........-- 21 52N 84 57 W . 
Cabo Corrientes: Lt.......----- DV AG Ni], BAL Wil) oe) et oe eae eee ies 
Cabo Francés: Lt.............-. 21-55N | 8402W ||  G5n'l punta Boringuen: Lt. 18 30N 
Isla de Pinos, Caleta Cara- 640 Sand ig AERP E Eaves serene 18 BN 
pachibey: Lt...........2..---- 2 27N | 8255 Wl] ben} Cabo San juan: Lt... 18 BN 
Surgidero de Batahano.........-- 22 41 N 82 18 W 660 Is] Cabers de Perro: Ut ceils 18 15 N 
Cayo Guane del Este: Lt._....- 21 40 N 81 02 W 670 E ee oa Honda ey hee 18 14 N 
Cienfuegos.....-...2----------++- 2209N | 8027W pea Sra Hees 5 el 17 59 N 
Punta Colorados: Lt_..........- 2202N | saw 690 Panta Fieur net Buco Afoee™ : 
Cayo Blanco de Casilda: Lt... 21 38N | 7953W Tee yo | esr N 
ayo Blanco de Tunas: Lt...... 21 36N 79 36 W Pieinew fa Afineeane: Tt. 
Cayo Breton: Lt... 222... 21 O7 N 79 IW mee Isla Cajas de Muertos: Lt.....- i 7 ~ 
Cayo Cachiboca: Lt............ 20 41N | 7845 W nop pak: Sheik See anes one eames ree 17 58 N 
Cayo La Perla: Lt_............- 0 22N | 7715 W : UTC Os saddeacine eens Sones se 
ache: is é 730 | Cabo Rojo: Lt.......----.------ 17 56N 
Moanzantllo._..0------..----200-- 20 21N 77 O7 W “40 | M, 18 12N 
Cate cng Tt Set arkarer taeda oe 1951N | 7744 W tES) Paes cette neman cere eeece 
Santiago de Cuba.......2...-.--- 200N 75 OW 
Morro: Wvti vee eon e coe See, 19 57N 75 52W 22800 Lesser Antilles ; 
Windward Point, Bahia de 22810 | Isla de Vieques, Punta Este: Lt.| 18 06N 
Guantanamo: Lt........222... 19 53 N 7510 W 820 | Isla de Culebra, Punta del Sol- 7 
Punta Caleta: Lt.....2.222222. 2004N | 7417 W Gid6 0 se ce ace Sa ee 18 17N 


| 


81 07 W 
81 23 W 


81 2 W 
80 05 W 
80 24 W 


7212 W 
72 12W 
72 38 W 


72 49 W 
73 12 W 
74 26 W 


73 34 W 
72 31 W 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST INDIES—Continued 


ee nn es 


Place Lat 
Leseer Antilles—Continued oe 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

“Brick: Tee: Tt cote enh eee we Iw1I7N 
—Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 1_| 18 21 N 
—St. John T._... 2.22 ee eee. 18 20N 
— Frederiksted, St. Croiz I.....-- 17 438 N 
— Road Town, Tortola I........- 18 25N 
—Anegada I_.......-. 22. eee 1&8 45 N 
Sombrero: Lt..........--..----- 18 36.N 
Anguilla: Lt......2-..222222--.- 18 12N 


ILE SAINT-MARTIN 


— Marigot (France)..........--.- 18 OA N 
— Filipsburg (Netherlands)....__. 18 O1N 
Gustavia, Ile Saint-Barthelémy....| 17 54N 
SD tance Ste ban ttt eel 17 38 N 
Oranjestad, Sint Fustatius..._._. 17 20N 
Basseterre, St. Christopher (St. 

FOUR) 2 ee i ee 17 26N 
Charlestown, Nevis I.......-..-- 17 RN 
Barbuda 2cc. soe ee ee coe ee 17 38 N 
Saint Johns, Antigua. ..........- 17 O7 N 
Plymouth, Montserrat. .......-.- 16 42 N 
Basse-Terre, Guadelou pe_...---- 16 OO N 
Pointe-a- Pitre, Grand Terre... .- 161aN 
La Desirade: Lt.......2..2-2--- 16 20 N 
Grande Bourg, Marie Galante...| 15 53 N 
Isla Aves (Bird I,).....-....2.--- 15 42N 
Roseau, Dominica_..........-.-. 15 17N 
MARTINIQUE 
— Trinité. 2.2 oe ecw cee cee 14 45N 
—Cnravelle: Lt_....-....-...-.. 14 46 N 
— Fort-de-France..........-----.- 14 36N 


Colombia 


° , 
Isla Fuerte: Lt..........22..---. 9 24N 
Isla Tesoro: Lt.........222-222- 10 14N 
Isla Tierra Bomba: Lt.........- 10 21 N 
Carfagena......2-...----- 2 eee 10 19N 
Punta Canoas: Lt_.....2.222 2. 10 35 N 
Punta Hermosa: Lt............ 10 58 N 
Barranquilla. .........-2---2---- 11 0ON 
Santa Marta......2..--.-------- 11 15N 
Cabo de Ja Vela: Lt... .....---- 12 13 N 
Venezuela 

Maracatho..............-------- 10 38 N 
Las Piedras...........-...------ 11 42N 
Punta Macolla: Lt..... 2.22... 12 0OON 
Cabo San Koman: Lt_...... .. 12 12 N 
Cayo Borracho: Lt.....-.---.-- 10 50N 
Puerto Cahello. 0.202.222.2225 10 20N 
La Guatra..........------------ 10 37 N 
La Tortuga, Punta Oriental: Lt.| 10 55 N 
COON) ors ered a eet eine 10 14N 
Puerto Sucre_...... 2202.02.02 78. 0 2BN 
Isla de Margarita, Cabo de la 

Isla (Cabo Negro): Lt... 2... 11 10N 
Caru pano Dunia eee ee tora 10 40 N 
GTN oc Poa wcie ee ee BG 10 34 N 
COU Oa ie ad 1s Ped covet 10 10N 
Rio ORINOCO 
—- Punta Barima: Lt. -.2 222... 8 38 N 
—-Puerto Ordar_....2.2.2.-.2--- 8 22N 

Trinidad 

Icacos Point: Lt.....2-22.22.22.- 10 04N 
Port-of-Spain.......-.-..------- 10 30 N 
Chacachacare, Dragons Mouth 

(Boca de Dragon): Lt... 2.22. 10 42 N 
Galera Point: Lt.o..2 22.22 eee 10 50N 

British Guiana 

Georgetown ........-.----..--.--- 6 50N 


3 


56 W 
31 W 


45 W 
55 W 


io W 


010 
020 
26100 
110 
120 
130 


Place Lat. 
Lesser Antilles— Continued : 

St. Lucta 
== COSU168 20k Chew edness ence wn 14 O1N 
—Brandon Point (Cape Moule 

a Chique): Lt.....2. 22... {13N 
BARBADOS 
—Hurrison Point: Lt....--_._.- 13.18 N 
—Rageed Point: Lt.... 2.222222. 13 10 N 


— Bridgefown......-..--------4-- 13 05 N 


Kingstown, St. Vineent.....22.-. 13 09 N 
The Grenadines, Carriacou I....| 12 @N 
GRENADA 

— Saint Georges. ..........------ 12 ON 
—Snline Point: Lt....-.-2..-2-- 12 0OON 
Scarborough, Tohago.....-....-.- 11 11N 
Isla Testigo Grande....... 2... 11 23 N 
Los Roques: Lt.-..........-..-- ll 58N 
BONAIRE 

—Boca Spelonk: Lt...........-- 12 14N 
—J,acre Punt: Lt....22--2 ee. 12 02N 
—Kralendijk.........----.------ 12 10N 
Klein Curacao: Lt.....2.222 2... 12 00N 
CURACAO 

—Caracas Baai.........-.......- 1205 N 
— Willemstad........-...-.-.----- 12 2N 
—Bullen Baat.......-.---.-.-4.- 1211 N 
ARUBA 

—WSint Nicolaas..........--.----- 12 26N 
— Oranjestad. ........----------- 12 31 N 
See O12) See aR ee a I 12 32 N 


Bee dot A etic es i 5 49 N 

Galibi, Maroni River: Lt...__.- 5 45N 
French Guiana 
Ile Royale, Iles du Salut: Lt....} 5 17N 
L’Enfant Perdu: Lt....---...-- 503 N 
COYCNNE .o5 ees coe weetesee ne 456N 
Brazil 

Ilha de Marac&: Lt_.._-..-.2 22. 212N 
Uha Bailique, Amazon River 

(Rio Amazonas): Lt....--2.-- 100N 
Ilha Machadinho: Lt. _.....---. 0098S 
Cabo Maguari, Simao Grande: 

i oa nee Ss ee See 0178 
Belém (Parad) .........-.-------- 1278S 
Hhas das Guivotas: Lt_.....-... 0 35S 
Ponta Atalaia (Salindépolis): Lt.| 0 368 
Hha_ Boiucucanga = (Camara- 

ASSU ccc So oe eee aes 05308 
Uha Maiau (Sao Joao I.): Lt...| 1178S 
Ponta Itucolomf: Lt.......--.-- 2108 
Itha do Maranhdo (San Luiz)...| 2 3258 
Hha de Santana: Lt....-2------ 2168 
LUO oe oe Ses PS eee 2465S 
Ponta Pedro do Sal: Lt....-.-.- 2508 
Parnatha_...........---2-------- 3008 
Ponta de Itapagé: Lt... 2.22.2. 2508 
Fortaleza (Ceara) ._.........-.--- 3 43S 
Ponta de Mucuripe: Lt....-.... 3 428 


Rochedos de Sado Pedro e Sao 

Paulo (St. Paul Rocks)_....-- 0 56 
ARQUIPELAGO DE FERNANDO 

DE NORONHA 


L, 


—Atol das Rocas: Lt.....---.-- 3 51S 
—IJIha Rata: Lt......22..-2..2-- 3 49S 
Cabo Caleanhar: Lt.......-.--- § 103 
Cabo de Sa Roque: Lt.......-- § 2958 
INGE 22 toc hie nee RS elec 5 47S 
Ponta Pinto: Lt.........---..-- 5 488 
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61 00 W 
60 57 W 


59 39 W 
59 26 W 
59 37 W 


61 14 W 
61 27 W 


61 45 W 
61 48 W 


60 44 W 
63 07 W 
66 41 W 


68 12 W 
68 14 W 
68 17 W 


68 39 W 


68 52 W 
68 57 W 
69 01 W 


69 4 W 
70 02 W 
70 04 W 


° ‘ 


55 09 W 
53 59 W 


52 36 W 
52 22 W 
52 20 W 


5017 W 


4955 W 
48 44W 


48 25 W 
48 30 W 
48 03 W 
47 22 W 


46 38 W 
44 55 W 
425W 
417 W 
43 36 W 
4216 W 
4144 W 
41 46 W 
40 00 W 
38 32 W 
38 23 W 


29 22 W 


33 49 W 
32 23 W 
35 29 W 
3515 W 
35 12 W 
35 11 W 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place Lat. 


Brazil—Continued 


Olinda® btso3veusncorccesawess 
Recife (Pernambuco) ........---- 
Cabo Santo Agostinho: Lt._.... 
Tamandaré...... co. scccecccee sete 


Ponts ‘Tiapu (Itapoan): Lt__.. 
Ponta de Santo Anténio: Lt__.- 
Salrador (Bata) (Bahia)... 2... 
Morro de Séo Paulo: Lt......-. 
CHINGIRY bones cos Bovis soe wots aate 
Tlhéus (Sdéo Jorge ies en as 
Morro Pernambuco 

Belmonte: Lt......-..--..---.-. 
Porto ee | eae Re tae ea 
Ponta Corumhbau: Lt 


ee ee ee _ 


S 
GRSLRLBSRB CPSSSSASRLSSTRSSYsseNeeyes - 


DNLREATABD DQ RND NNRANNARDANNND ANANDNARNOR DANDNN NANNNMDARMNMN ANNANNNDANDANNUNMNNANADANRANNENMONHA 


Ponta de Baleia: Lt..........-. 17 
Parcel dos Abrolhos: Lt. _...--- 17 
Rio Doce: Lt.....-.-.-.22-2--.e 19 
| Lr) «7 Oa ei eee eRe ee ed 20 
Ponta de Santa Luzia: Lt..._..| 2 
Ilha Esealvada: Lt.....-..2---- 20 
Ilha do Francéz: Lt..........2-. 20 
Cabo de as Tomé (Sé&o 
Thomé): Lt_....-.-.----..--- 22 
Iiha de ene Totten Be 22 
Cabo Frio: Lt_....-..----...-.. ys) 
Ponta Negra: Lt_........---.-.- 22 
Ilhas Maricds: Lt......---2222.. 23 
Ilha Rasa (Raza): Lt...-- 2.2. 233 
Rio de Janeiro.......-...--..-.-- 22 
Ilha de Palmas: Lt.._.-...-...-. 2B 
Ponta de Guaratiba: Lt... 22... B 
Laje da Marambaia: Lt. ._...-- 23 
Ilha Grande, Ponta da Cas- 
telhanos: Lt.......2.2..-2 2... 23 10 
Ilha Pau a Pino: Lt. 2.2.22... 2B 06 
Angra dos Reis........--.------. 23 01 
Laje do Coronel: Lt.......---.. 23 06 
Ponta Jontinga: Lt.._..._. 2... 23 18 
Ilha da Vitéria: Lt__ 2.222222. 23 45 


Ilha de Sao Sebastiéo, Ponta 


do Bolt Lts.. ccc cccc eee ceeaes 23 58 
Ilha de Alcatrazes: Lt.........- 24 06 
Laje de Santos: Lt........2-22 2. 24 19 
Ilha Moela: Lt........-..---2-- 24 03 
DONOS horse See owtaedlutacus 23 56 
Laje da Conceicfio: Lt......-..- 24 14 
Nha Queimada Grande: Lt..... 24 20 
Ilha de Bom Abrigo: Lt. .....- 25 07 
Ponta oe Conchas, Ilha do 

Wiel Tot eben ec ook cece 25 33 
Pea Tata ane chee ce cian ae 25 30 
Ilha Caiob& (Caiova L.): Lt..__- 25 52 
Sdo Francisco do Sul........-.-.- 26 15 
Ilha da Paz: Lt....-......---.-- 26 11 
Ponta das Cabecudas: Lt..__... 26 56 
Ilha da Galé: Lt... 2 elle. 27 il 
Ilha do Arvoredo: Lt_....._..-- 27 18 
Florianopolis...........-.--..--. 27 36 
Ponta dos Naufragados: Lt___.. 27 50 
Ponta de Imbituba (Ponta 

Grande): Lt....-.-..--- 2... 2B i7 
Ilhas das Araras: Lt._......-.-. 2 21 
PAOUNG oc eee cece oe basa couse 28 29 
de Santa Marta Grande: ‘ 

sis aes aa hae a ets ee sain haa Na Sate es ne ( 
eee da Canosa (Tramandal): 

Eee a ee Pepi ee oe ee aie EL 47 
Gidrein: Tectia ao acetate eta aatd 30 11 
Ponta da Mostardas: Lt.......- 31 15 
Rio Grande_._............-...-.- 32 03 
Pérto Alegre. ........--.-.-.---- 30 00 
Albardéo: Lt........-.--.-----. 33 12 
CHU Dbtvccsceseeccsakewecan see 33 44 

Uruguay 
Cabo Polonio: Lt....-.....2.2.. 34 248 
Cabo Santa Maria: Lt........-. 34 40S 
Isla de Lobos: Lt_... 22.2222... 35 028 


S35538 
ne S8a8S8 
44 42e2%% 


Bm die 
pane pees 


4515 W 
45 42 W 
4610 W 
46 16 W 
46 19 W 
46 40 W 
46 41 W 
47 52 W 


4847 W 
48 50 W 


Place Lat. 
Rio de la Plata be 
Punta del Este: Lt.....-....--- 34 58S 
Maldonado, Uruguay......-..-.- 34 558 
Punta Negra: Lt....2...2. 22... 34 548 
Isla de Flores: Lt.............-. 34 578 
Punta Brava: Lt......2.-.222.. 34 568 
Montevideo, Uruguay....-....-... 3445458 
La Panela: Lt.._-...2.2-2.-22 ee. 34 55S 
Colonia, Uruguay._.....-.------ 34 28 
Rosario, Argentina...........--- 32 578 
Isla Martin Garcfa: Lt__.....-- 34 118 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. .._...- 34 36S 
Puerto de La Plata (Puerto Eva 
Peron), Argentina..........--- 34 528 
Punta Piedras: Uh es Sea eu te 35 278 
Cabo San _ Antonio, Punta 
Rasa? Lee oecccck se cowsteeeee 36 18S 
Argentina 
Punta Médanos: Lt.....-.--..- 36 538 
Faro Querand!: Lt........-.-.-. 37 288 
Punta Mogotes: Lt.._.......--- 38 06 8 
Quequén. 2... 22. eee ee een eee 38 35S 
Baineario Claromecé: Lt__...-.- 38 518 
Faro Recalada: Lt............-- 39 008 
Banta BLANCA 
—Punta Alta__.......--..------ 38 5338 
— Ingeniero White........-..-.-- 38 48S 
El Rincon: Lt.......----..----. 39 28 
Faro Segunda Barranca: Lt-..--. 40 478 
Rio Negro: Lt._....-..--.------- 41 048 
Faro San Matias: Lt........--- 40 498 
San Antonio Oeste...........---- 40 448 
Punta Norte: Lt.........-..---. 42 08S 
Punta Delgada: Lt............. 42 468 
Morro Nuevo: Lt.....-.......-- 42 5338 
Puerto Madryn......-..-.------- 42 468 
Punta Ninfas: Lt.............-- 42 588 
Cabo San José: Lt...........-.-- 4431S 
Isla Rasa: Lt.......-.-----.---- 45 068 
Isla Leones: Lt........--....--. 45 08S 
Caho Aristazdbal: Lt..........- 45 138 
Cabo San Jorge: Lt..........-.- 45 478 
Comodoro Rivadavia............. 45 52S 
Cabo Blanco: Lt........-..---- 47 128 
Deseado.....-...-.-.------------ 47 458 
Isla Pingiino (Isla Penguino): 

esc Dune atahas teenth cteechia dates oe 47 558 
Cabo Curioso: Lt...........-.-. 49 118 
nae San Francisco de Paula: 

Lyi Nie i odetees patie Seek eet cn aes 49 458 
Sista Chis ot ae oeee 50 018 
Cato Buen Tiempo: Lt--....-.. 51 33S 
Rio Gallegos. ........-..-------- 51 378 
Cabo Virgenes: Lt..........---- 52 2008 
Punta de Arenas: Lt.........-- 53 00S 
Cabo Penas: Lt_......-.-...--- §3 518 
Cabo San Diego: Lt........-.-. 54 408 
Islas Afio Nuevo, Isla Observa- 

TORTOS Lotio2 ccs weccusedueesece 54 398 
Estrecho de Le Matre, Isla de 
los Estados: Lt......--.-.---. 54 478 
Cabo Buen Suceso: Lt......-.-- 54 498 
Cabo San Pio: Lt...........-.-- 55 048 
Chile 
Cape Horn. ........------------ 55 598 
MAGELLAN STRAIT 
—Punta Dungeness: Lt.......-- §2 24S 
—Cabo Posesion: Lt..-.--..-.-- 52 188 
—Cerro Direccion: Lt.--......-- §2 2258 
—Punta Delgada......-.--.----- 52 2S 
—Punta Mendez: Lt...-.--.---- §2 328 
—Punta Satelite: Lt..-.--...... 52 33S 
—Cerro Cono (Cone Hill): Lt...| 52 408 
—Cabo San Vincente: Lt..-...- 52 478 
—Isla Santa Magdalena: Lt....| 52 55S 
—Isla Contramaestre (Quarter- 

master I.): Lt.-.....-------- 52 578 
— Punta Arenas (Magallanes)...| 53 108 
—Cabo San Isidro: Lt.........- 53 478 
—Cabo Froward: Lt.....-.--..-- 53 548 


Long. 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Bndee Place Lat. | Long. || dex Place Lat. | Long. 
29000 Chile Chile—Continued 
o é °o , 3° , 3° td 
20100 | MAGELLAN STRAI?r 29870 | Punta Ballenita: Lt......---.-- 25 458 70 47 W 
110 | —Isla Rupert, English Reach: 880 | Taltal.........-.-...--..----.--- 25 248 70 29 W 
| 5 ana oae Ca CE Read 53408 | 7213 W R00 | Antofagasta. ......-.-.-.-------- 2338S | 7025W 
120 | —Isla Cohorn: Lt............... 33 8 72 20 W || 20900 | Punta Tetas: Lt...-..-..------- 2B 318 70 38 W 
130 | —Paso Tortuoso (Crooked | . 910 | Punta Angamos: Lt.........--- 23 028 70 32 W 
Reach), El Morrién: Lt...| 53 348 7231 W 920 | Mejillones_........-.------------ 2 078 70 2 W 
140 | —Monte Radford (Radford 930 | Tocopilla...........-.----------- 22 058 70 14 W 
Pe Tsk chee elon 8 72 57 W 940 | Punta Gruesa: Lt....-....-.--- 20 22S 70 12 W 
150 | —Cabo Cooper Key, Paso Largo 950 | Iquique...........---..-.-.----- 20 12S 70 10 W 
(Long Reach): Lt...-.--.-. §3 158 732 13 W 960 | Isla Alacran: Lt.....-....---.-.- 18 298 70 21 W 
160 | —Isla Centinela (Sentinel I.): 970 | Arica_.........----------------- 18 208 70 D2 W 
TGs isha aetoc enh nek neooee 53 058 73 35 W 
170 | —Bahfa Félix: Lt... 222228 52 588 74 04 W || 30000 Peru 
180 | —Isla Fairway: Lt......----.2.- 52 448 73 47 W 
190 | —Cabo Pilar...-......22-.-2 222. §2 438 74 41 W || 30010 | Punta Coles: Lt.........-..--.- 17 428 71 2W 
20200 | Groupo Evangelistas: Lt......- 52 248 75 06 W 020 | Mollendo...........-----.------- 17 018 72 02 W 
210 | Isla San Pedro: Lt.....2...2.22- 47 438 7455 W 030 | Punta Islay: Lt._...........--. 17 018 72 07 W 
220 | Cabo Raper: Lt... ..--.222 46 508 75 37 W 040 | Matarani........--------------- 17 00S 72 07 W 
230 | Isla Falsa: Lt......2-. 2.22.28 43 538 73 44 W O50) A NC0ccccch ee ceo te checeweaeee 16148 73 37 W 
240 | Melinca: Lt.... 2222222222228. 43 558 73 44W 060 | Punta San Juan.........-.----- 15 VS 75 10 W 
250 | Isla Guafo (Huafo): Lt......--- 43 348 74 50 W 070 | Punta Dofia Maria, Islotes 
260 | Cabo Corcovado._........-.-..- 43 068 72 55W Infiernillo: Lt_.........---.-- 144408 75 56 W 
270 | Puerto Montl...........-------- 41 208 72 57 W O80 | Pisco.__.......----------------- 13 43S 76 15 W 
29300 | Ista CHILOE 090 | Islas de Chincha: Lt..........-- 13 398 76 25 W 
310 | —Isla Laitec: Lt....22.22-2 228. 43 178 73 35 W || 30100 | Grupo de Palominos: Lt......-. 12 088 77:15 W 
320 | —Punta Corona: Lt..-.-...---- 41 478 73 53 W 110 | Isla San Lorenzo: Lt........-.-- 12 058 77 13 W 
330 | —Punta Ahuf: Lt. .2..-. 222. 41 508 73 52 W VO) 1) Calla0 2 2 noe rc Sek cututoeacees! 12 88S 77 10 W 
340 | —Ancud........2.222222 222 - eee 41) 528 73 50 W 130 | Isla Mazorca: Lt_....---.-----. 11 248 77 44W 
29400 | Cabo Quedal: Lt....-.......2-- 40 588 73 56 W 140 | Punta Cabeza Lagarto, Puerto 
410 | Punta Galera: Lt_.......22222.. 40 008 73 45 W Huarmey: Lt.........-.--.--- 10 07S 78 11 W 
420 | Morro Gonzalo: Lt.........-.--. 39 508 73 2 W 150 | Chimbote: Lt.......---.--.-2-. 9058 78 36 W 
430:| ‘Coral. cscicwonceteckew onsen 39 528 73 2W 160 | Guahape (Huanape Is.): Lt....| 8 358 78 57 W 
440 | Valdivia.............2.--.----2-- 39 488 73 15 W 170 | Salaterry..........-.-.-.-----.-- 8148 78 58 W 
450 | Punta Rocura: Lt........-2..2-. 39 478 73 24W 180 | Isla de Macabi: Lt.-.....-.-...- 7498 79 20 W 
20500 | IsLA MOcHA 190 | Puerto FEten........-.----------- 6565S 79 52 W 
510 | —Morro de las Torrecillas: Lt..| 38 228 73 58 W || 30200 | Islas Lobos de Afuera: Lt._..... 6 578 80 43 W 
520 | —Punta Anegadiza: Lt........- 38 238 73 54 W 210 | Jsla Lobos de Tierra....-.-.--..- 6 2S 80 50 W 
20600 | Punta Morguilla: Lt...-......- 37 478 73 42 W 220 | Punta Aguja: Lt_...-.-.-.-.... 5 558 81 09 W 
G10) DeOtiesoces in ce eiee ease aes 37 388 73 40 W 930 | Isla Foca: Lt......-..--.-.--..- § 138 8113 W 
620 | Punta Levaplé: Lt.._.....-..-. 37 09 8 73 35 W DAO N OPOUGs ici occa cadena eee § 058 81 07 W 
630 | Isla Santa Maria: Lt. ........- 36 598 73 32 W 250 | Punta Parifias: Lt....--........ 4408 81 20 W 
G40") DOG oss cester ea sesttecus bebtwews 37 068 73 009 W GOT GONG 3.2 cc oe wiseesacuss eocwce 4348 8117 W 
650 | Coronel..........-.-.-----.--2-- 37 028 73 10 W 270 | Cabo Blanco.......-.-..--.-.--. 4168S 81 15 W 
660 | Punta Gaulpén: Lt.......2. 228. 36 458 73 11 W 
670 | Punta Tumbes: Lt_...........- 36 378 73 07 W |} 30300 Ecuador 
680 | Talcahuano............-..-.---- 36 428 73 06 W 
690 | Isla Quiriquina: Lt..........2.- 36 368 73 03 W || 30310 | Isla Santa Clara: Lt.......... 3108 80 25 W 
20700 | Cabo Carranza: Lt....-...-.... 35 349 72 383 W 320 | Punta Jambeli: Lt...-.-.-.-..-- 3138 80 02 W 
710 | Punta Topocalma: Lt....-.-... 34 088 7201 W 330 | Punta Arena: Lt_....-...-.--.. 3018 80 07 W 
720 | Isla Juan Fern&ndez, San Juan 340 UNG vc cudc eo Seokeecakun Sate 2448S 79 55 W 
Bautista: Lt... 22... le 33 388 78 50 W 350 | Guayaquil.........----------.--.- 2128 79 53 W 
730 | San Antonio. ...............--.. 33 358 71 33 W 360 | Punta Santa Elena: Lt........- 2115S 81 00 W 
740 | Punta Panual: Lt._.-....-2..-. 33 348 71 383 W 370 | Isla La Plata: Lt...--.-.-.-.-.. 1158S 81 06 W 
75) | Punta Curaumilla: Lt......._.. 33 048 71 45 W 380 | Cabo San Lorenzo: Lt._......-- 108 80 55 W 
70 | Punta Angeles: Lt.....-.-.....- 33 018 7139 W 390 | Cabo Pasado: Lt._..-..--.-..-. 0218S 80 30 W 
770 | Valparaiso........-....2.----2.. 33 028 71 37 W || 30400 | Punta Galera: Lt...--.-----..-. 0 SON 80 06 W 
780 | Cabo Tablas: Lt_............22. 31 518 71 34 W 410 | Esmeraldas...........--.------- 0 58N 79 42 W 
790 | Punta Lengua de Vaca: Lt.._.. 30158 71 38 W 
29800 | Punta Tortuga: Lt...........-- 20 568 71 22 W || 30500 Colombia 
810 | Coquimhbo............-2------2-- 29 578 71 21 W 
82) | Islas Paj&ros: Lt_.....2..22.22.. 29 358 71 33 W || 30510 | Tumaco.......-..--..-.--------- 150N 78 45 
830 | Cruz Grande._.........------.-- 2278 71 OW 520 | Isla Gorgona (Gorgonilla I.): Lt.| 2 56N 78 14 W 
840) | Isla Chafiaral: Lt.......-...--.. 29 028 71 30 W 5 Buenaventura. .........-----e--- 3 54N 77 05 W 
BX) | Huasco..........2.22.-- +e eee 28 2S 71 14W 540 |} Punta Charambiraé: Lt.......-- 415N 77 32 V 
8H0 | Caldera......2.2 eee eee 277038 70 St W 550 | Punta San Francisco Solano: Lt.| 6 18N 77 


Bermuda Aszores— Continued 


North Rock: Lt : ILHA DAS FLORES 
St. George's. .....----.--------ee : —Ponta do Albernas: Lt 
8t. David's I.: Lt 


Familton 
ILHA DO FAIAL (FAYAL ISLAND) 
—Ponta Comprida (Capellin- 


Ilha do Corvo, Ponta Negra: Lt.| 39 40 N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN—Continued 


Azores—Continued 


ILHA DO PICO 
—Ponta da Areia Larga: Lt. _.- 
— Ponta da ha: Lt_..--..0--.- 
Sido Jorge, Ponta do Topo: Lt_- 
Graciosa, Ponta da Barca: Lt... 
TERCEIRA 
—Ponta da Serreta: Lt__._._..- 
—Angrado Heroismo.. _.._..._. 
— Praia da Vitoria (Bahia Praia) - 
SAN MIGUEL 
—Ponta da Ferraria: Lt..__.__- 
— Ponta Delgada.......--.- eer 
—Ponta do Arnel: Lt... 2.2... 
ILHA DE SANTA MARIA 
—Ponta do Castelo (Gongalo 
Velho): Lt 
—Vilado Porto_..... ......... 
Ilhéus Formigas (Rocas Formi- 
gas): Lt 


Madeira Islands 


ILNA DA MADEIRA 

—Ponta do Pargo: Lt__.-...... 

—Funchal_ oo... 2. 22-22-22. 

Ilhéu de Fora, Ponta de Barla- 
vento: Lt.. 

Iha de Porto ‘Santa, ‘Théu de 
Cima: Lt................-..-. 


Canary Islands 


LA PALMA 

—Punta Cumplida: Lt...._._-. 
—Punta de Fuenealiente: Lt__- 
— Santa Cruz de La Palina..._.- 


Gomera, Punta de San Cristo- 
612 haan Oy deere new eee nae en eS eee 
TENERIFE 
—Punta de Teno: Lt... .....-- 
—Punta Rasca: Lt_.....-..... 
—Santa Cruz de Tenerife......-- 
— Punta de Anaga, Roque Ber- 
WIG) O} Debi ee ooh 2 
GRAN CANARIA 
— Punta Sardina: Lt._....-2...- 
—Punta Mas Palomas, Morro 
Colehas: Lt. ..... elle. 


—Isleta: Lt... 2. 2. lle. oahass 
ISLA FUERTEVENTURA 
—Punta de Jandia: Lt..... 2... 
— Puerto de Cabras. Ree Pe ne 


Isla de Lobos: Lt. ike 
Isla Lanzarote, Punta. ‘Pechi- 
Baltes | Bs Ila eT et eee 


Cape Verde Islands 


ILtHA DE Santo ANTAO (Sr. 
ANTONIO ISLAND) 
— Ponta do Ch4o de ye oeeas 
(Ponta Oeste): Lt... 22... 
~—Ponta do Sol: Lt-_.2 -..2... 


SxS SERS 
SBRS8 
LAL 2, 


deen te Oe 
SOD 
LZAZ 


CC oa om 
LA2, 


28 50 N 
28 26.N 
28 40 N 
27 42 N 


27 Bw 
27 13 W 
27 03 W 


25 52 W 


25 40 W 
25 08 W 


25 01 W 
25 09 W 
24 46 W 


17 16 W 
16 55 W 


16 39 W 
16 16 W 


1747 W 
17 50W 
17 45 W 
18 10 W 


17 06 W 
16 56 W 
16 41 W 
16 14 W 
16 08 W 
15 43 W 
15 35 W 
15 25 W 
15 25 W 
1431 W 
13 51 W 
1401 W 
13 49 W 
13 52 W 


13 29 W 


25 22 W 
25 07 W 


Cape Verde Islands—Continued 


—Ponta de Tumba (Fontes 
Pereira de Melo): Lt...-.-- 
ILHA DE SAO VICENTE (ST. 
VINCENT ISLAND) 
oe dos Passaros (D. Luiz): 
—Pb6rto Grande (Mindelo)......- 
—Ponta Machado (D. Amelia): 


ILtHA DE SAO NicoLrau (St. 
NICHOLAS ISLAND) 

—Ponta do Barril: Lt____-.---- 

= PCG NICW oko woos eater neeee 

apy Calheta (Ponta Leste): 

ILHA DO SAL 

—Ponta Norte: Lt_...-___.--.-- 

—Santa Maria...........------. 

ILHA DA Boa VISTA 

—-Ponta do Sol: Lt__......2 2. 

—Ilhéu do Sal-Rei: Lt..-....--- 

ae de Maio, Forte de S. Jose: 

InHA DE SAO Traco 

—Ponta do Lobo: Lt........... 

SPVGG eo oe Pk Shree eee exile 


—Ponta Moreira: Lt. -..-.--_-. 
Ilha do Fogo, Ponta do Alca- 
rOt) Glock ch cee te 
liha Brava, Ponta Nho Mar- 
tinho: Lt 


Islands of the South Atlantic 


i 


Ascension I., Georgetown .......- 
St. Helena, Jamestown.....----.- 
Ithas Martim Vaz_.._....--.--- 


Ilha de Trinidade (Trinidad I.). 


Tristan I. (Tristan da Cunha), 
Tristan Settlement.........--- 
IOP Ton os 2s beet kote ted 
Bouvet¢ya (Bouvet I. ) ae nora 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 
—Cape Meredith: Lt. 
—Cape Pembroke: Lt........-- 
— Port Stanley.......-...-...--- 
—Shag Rocks._........-......--- 
SOUTH GEORGIA ISLAND 
—Cape Saunders: Lt.....-...-- 
—Juson Islet: Lt....2- 2. Settee 
—Grytviken Harhor............-- 
—Right Whale Rocks: 
SOUTH SANDWICH ISLANDS 
—Zavodoski I........-.-2..---- 
STW he ccs eeenwdln dveses 
SOUTH ORKNEY ISLANDS 
—TLaurie I., Scotia Bay......-- 2 
—Signy I., Borge Bay_...._.--. 
SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS 
—-King George I., Admiralty Bay 
—Nelson I., Harmony Point: 


—Cape Morris: Lt- : 
—Deception I., Collins Point: 
Dee eae ood ays alle tat 


° , 


17 07 N 


16 51 N 
16 35 N 


16 13.N 
16 10 N 


ZS SE CELT E2l38 BSH BBoA 
Sa S8 Gre SSte BBS SSRE 


Q 
eS 
nDRnaA Tn RN DMnDMA NNANM ANN NNMNM 


24 58 W 


25 01 W 
25 00 W 


25 05 W 
24 25 W 
a7 Ww 
24 00 W 


22 55 W 
22 4 W 


22 56 W 
22 57 W 


23:13 W 


23 25 W 
23 31 W 


23 31 W 
23 45 W 


2419 W 
24443 W 


ow Le] 
2-88 
BARS 


BS worm BRat 
pes 
> Sm 


BSB 


58 30 W 
59 12 W 
49 30 W 
59 48 W 


60 33 W 


BRITISH ISLES 


England 


ScILLY IsLes 
— Bisho Rock: | See eee ee en 
—St. : ary’s, Penninis Head: 
eerie j OF emma eaten re eeeea nn 
Lands End, Longships: Lt 
Wolf Rock: Lt 


i i es 


° , 


England—Continued 


Penzance _........-------------- 
Lizard Point (Lizard Head): 


St. Anthony Head: Lt_.-....--- 
St. Catherines Point: Lt_.....-- 


dad 


APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


BRITISH ISLES—Continued 


ermine | eemerecemeemeeriemneees || meer |e eee a ee ES AA AEE, || tte ES NED 


Place Lat 
England—Continued Ae 
Eddystone Rocks: Lt..........- 5011 N 
PUM oo eet a lee cress 50 22 N 
Start Point: Lt.........-.....-- 50 13 N 
Dartmouth. .......-.-----.------ 50 21 N 
Berry Head: Lt. ......02.02222- 530 24N 
Bill of Portland: Lt...........-. 50 31 N 
Portland Harbor.........-.--.--- 50 34 N 
Anvil Point: Lt.....2.. 022.228. 50 35 N 
Hurst Point: Range Lts_.....-- 50 42 N 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
—Needles: Lt..................- 50 40 N 
—St. Catherines Point: Lt..... .| 530 34N 
—FEgypt Point: Lt_......2..2.-. KH) 46N 
Southampton......-.------------ 50 54 N 
Portamouth......-.-..------ eee 50 48 N 
Southsea Castle: Lt...--........ 50 47 N 
Nab Tower: Lt........-....---- 50 40 N 
Beachy Head: Lt.....-...--.-.- 50 44 N 
Dungeness: Lt_...........-..-..- 50 55 N 
TDOVER oe Pe Bee et an Sg 51 O07 N 
South Foreland: Lt_..........-. 51 08 N 
North Foreland: Lt.........-.-. 51 22N 
Chatham. 2.2.22... .22-2 eee ee 51 24 N 
RIVER THAMES 
— Woolwich. ..............------ 51 30 N 
— Greenwich..........-.------n-e 51 20N 
— London... 2 ence cee en cnc ocee 51 30 N 
Orfordness: Lt...........--.-.-- 52 05 N 
Lowestoft.............-..-.-.---- 52 28N 
Happisburgh (Haisborough): 
etcetera rena ect ne See a 49 N 
Cromer: Lt............-.....--. §2 55 N 
Spurn Head: Lt.......2-22222-- 53 35 N 
RIVER HUMBER 
= GHIMSOY. coc cc cedeuseoakoge ue 53 34.N 
PTA ic ln erkerrenaca ashore 53 45 N 
Flamborough Head: Lt.......-. 54 07 N 
Ling Hill: Lt....2222.222 222 54 20 N 
NU 2 icc te set gece ce 54 30 N 
Hartlepool............--2.--.4--- 54 42N 
The Heugh: Lt.....2.2 22.22 54 42 N 
Sunderland.............-..--0--. 54 SAN 
Lizard Point: Souter Lt......_. 54 58 N 
RIVER TYNE 
NN OLOS oes Sa ewetoalecetwsle cs 55 01 N 
— Newcastle_....22....-.22-2--- 54 58 N 
St. Marys-1.:- Lbs. sc. ccc. .sccuk 55 04 N 
DUN chased Mere ote uacha ere han 55 08 N 
Coquet I.: Lt.................-. 55 20 N 
Farne Is., Longstone: Lt_....... §5 39 N 
Berwick upon Tweed............ 55 46 N 
Scotland 
Eyemouth....2...2.....-.----.2-. 55 53 N 
St. Abbs Head: Lt.......-...... 55 55 N 
Barns Ness: Lt.....-...-.----.- 55 59 N 
FIRTH OF FORTH 
—Bass Rock: Lt.......-........ 56 05 N 
—Fidra: Lt.......-22. eee. 56 04 N 
— Leith (Edinburgh) ...........-. 55 59 N 
—Inchkeith: Lt...-...22-2. 0228. 56 02 N 
— Rosyth. ....0..22...-2- 2 eee eee 56 O1N 
—FElie Ness: Lt........-... 0.0... 5611 N 
—Isle of May: Lt........._..... 56 11 N 
Bell Rock: Lt......-.222..._.. 56 26 N 
Dundee. ....... 12... oe eee 56 28 N 
Scurdie Ness: Lt_..............- 56 42 N 
Montrose..........-.-.+---+----- 56 43N 
Todhead Point: Lt.........._.. 56 SBN 
Girdle Ness: Lt.........22.. 2... 57 O8 N 
Aberdeen. ............--....---e- 47 OON 
Buchan Ness: Lt............... 57 BN 
Rattray Head: Lt..........-... 57 37 N 
Kinnairds Head: Lt.......-.... 57 42N 
Covesea Skerries: Lt...........- 57 43.N 
fuverness o.oo wenn eee 57 29N 
Cromarty...............--------- 57 41 N 
Tarbat Ness: Lt..........-...-- 57 52N 
Clyth Ness: Lt...........-.-.-- 58 19 N 
Noss Head: Lt.................. 58 28N 
Duneansby Head: Lt......--.-- 58 39N 


Dunnet Head: Lt.......-.2.2. | 58 40 N 


2 met BD ND GO GO Go ie oh OO 
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Place Lat. 

Scotland—Continued ae 
PENTLAND FIRTH 
—Pentland Skerries, Muckle 

Skerry? Dbacviccsscdceweswes 41N 
—Swilkie Point, Stroma: Lt....| 58 42N 
—Swona: Lt_...-.-.------------ 58 44N 
ORKNEY ISLANDS 
—Scapa Bay......-------------- 58 57 N 
—Copinsay: Lt........--..-.--. 58 54.N 
—Auskerry: Lt.....-....------- 59 01 N 
—Start Point: Lt.......--.--2.- 59 17 N 
—North Ronaldsay, Dennis 

INOSS * Lite oes keeoe se soa 59 2BN 
—Noup Head: Lt............--- 59 20N 
—Brough of Birsay: Lt.......-- 59 OS N 
—Tor Ness: Lt...-.---.-.------ 58 47 N 
SHETLAND ISLANDS 
—Skadan: Lt.......-.....--.-.- 59 31. N 
—Fair Isle, Skroo: Lt....-...--. 59 33 N 
—Sumburgh Head: Lt..-....-.- 59 51 N 
—Out Skerries: Lt........---.-- 60 25 N 
—North Unst, Muckle Flugga: 

Dilek ree heme Oo ce Bc 5I N 
—Esha Ness: Lt.....-------.--- 60 29N 
Sule Skerry: Lt....-.----------. 59 05 N 
Cape Wrath: TU sgesctscttevewey §8 37 N 
Point of Stoer: Lt.......--..---- 58 14N 
Rudh’ Ré: Lt....-.-.-. eee 57 SIN 
HEBRIDES 
—Tiumpan Head: Lt.....-....- 58 16 N 
—Butt of Lewis: Lt.....2022222- 58 31 N 
—Loch Carloway: Lt........... 58 17 N 
—Flannan Isles: Lt...-.....--2- 58 17 N 
—Barra Head: Lt....-2..--22--- 56 47N 
—Usinish: Lt.......--..---.22-. 57 18 N 
—SCUNANe. Dts dccoeetusseeke 57 51 N 
Eilean Trodday: Lt......-.-..- 57 43 N 
Neist (Ness) (Eist) Point: Lt...| 57 25 N 
Oigh Sgeir: Lt....-------..--2-- 1 58 N 
Point of Ardnamurchan: Lt_...| 56 44N 
Skerryvore: Lt......--.-------- 56 19 N 
Dubh Artach: Lt....2---.-22 28. 56 08 N 
Rhinns of Islay, Orsay I.: Lt...| 55 40 N 
Mull of Kintyre: Lt...-...-.... 55 19 N 
Campheltown........-.---------- 55 26 N 
Pladd@a Ut... ccccdncetssicene Sane 55 26 N 
FIRTH OF CLYDE 
—Little Cumbrae I,: Lt........ 55 43 N 
— Glasgow .........-.------------ 55 52 N 
— Greenock.........-.----------- 55 57 N 
PU thighs oblne ee wate eo ae eae 55 28 N 
Turnberry Point: Lt...--....2- 55 19 N 
Ailsa Craig: Lt........--------. 55 15 N 
Corsewall Point: Lt....--.2.22- 55 00 N 
Black Head, Killantringan Bay: 

Pccind ee uon eouon fan teeta 54 52N 
Mull of Galloway: Lt-.........- 54 38 N 
Little Ross: Lt.......-.--.-.--- 54 46N 

England 

ISLE OF MAN 

— Point of Ayre: Lt....-.--..... 54 25N 
PC cca cue nieuwe a Oalcoe 544 14N 
—Chicken Rock: Lt...-..-....- 54 02 N 
—Langness: Lt........---------- 54 03 N 
— Douglas......-.-..------------ 54 09 N 
—Maughold Head: Lt........-. 54 18 N 
St. Bees Head: Lt. i... ele 54 31 N 
Barrow in Furness.......------.. 4 O07 N 
PIOSION 2 fos0c 5 Jato bates ewuesseus 53 46 N 
DAE P00 sc io cece cctces sd ete 53 25 N 
Manchester..........--.--------- 53 20 N 

Wales 

Great Ormes Head: Lt.......... §3 21 N 
Point Lynas: Lt_........---.... 53 25 N 
The Skerries: Lt.......--.-----. 53 25 N 
Holyhead ......-....------------- 53 19 N 
South Stack: Lt......2.-0- 2. 538 18 N 
Caernarton_......-..------------ 53 09 N 
Bardsey E-Lbixiteceneeetee ess f2 45N 
Saint Tudwals I. West: Lt_..... 52 48 N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


BRITISH ISLES—Oontinued 


Place Long. || dex Place Lat. | Long 
Wales—Continued ra ag 38500 Northern Ireland o ae 
Fishguard.....-..-.....-----.--- §2 01 N 450 W || 38510 | Dundrum...........--2.-.------ 5 I15N 5 OW 
Strumble Head: Lt.....-.-.-.-. 50 W 520 | St. Johns Point: Lt...........-- 8 13N 5 30 W 
South Bishop: Lt.....-.-..2...- § 2W 530 | Ardglass.................-----.-- 54 16N 537 W 
The Smalls: Lt...-.-.-....---.- 540 W 540 | Mew I.: Lt..-.---- 2-2-2 eee 54 42 N 531 W 
Skokholm I.: Lt....---2222 22... 517W SOO PRONG OR ee owes ee oes 54 40 N 540 W 
cas Carer ee ee 510 W O00 | Bes oes ccccwees eck de etanweblese 54 36 N 5 6 W 
ices ie hayes Oana § 02 W 570 | Black Head: Lt.................| 544 46 N § 41 W 
580 | Maidens: Lt...-.------2-- eee. 54 56N 54 W 
Bristol Channel 590 | Rathlin I., Rue Point: Lt......- 55 15N 611 W 
38600 | Londonderry........-.--.-------- 55 00 N 720W 
Caley 12 Gt eccetodocs weet 51 38 N 441. W 
Mumbles Head: Lt...-.--.----- 51 34N 3 58 W || 38700 Ireiand (Eire) 
, LOB se ee oe ce 51 37 N 3 57 W 
Doe Orne oe 51 2N 3 16 W || 38710 | Inishowen Head, Dunagree 
bathe as a Nyce Saat as §1 27 N 310 W Point: Lt............-........) 55 13 N 6 56 W 
Neu port, Walea_..-....---.----- 51 35 N 250 W 720 | Inishtrahull: Lt.......-..---.-2- 55 26 N 714W 
Bristol, England_.........--.---- 51 28 N 237 W 730 | Malin Head. _...... 22.2228. 55 BN 7A4W 
Flat Holm: Lt......-2-2--2-2.-- §1 22N 3 07 W 740 | Fanad Head: Lt...--.......---- 55 16 N 733 W 
Foreland Point (Lynmouth 100: Tory: TAs cin weve ok eee ccces 55 16N 815 W 
Foreland): Lt...........------ 51 15N 347W 760 | Aran J., Rinrawros Point: Lt...| 55 01 N 84 W 
Bull Point: Lt....--...-..---.-- 51 12N 412W 770 | Rathlin O BirneI.: Lt........--. 54 40 N 8 50W 
780 | Killybega.........2.----2--e- en ee 54 38 N 8 277 W 
790 | Donegal_.........----..---.-.0-- 54 39 N 8 07 W 
38800 | Sligo....---..-- enn ween eee ee ee 54 16N 8 BW 
Lundy I.: North Lt_......--..-- 12N 441 W 810 | Eagle I.: Lt......---.------.---. 5 17N 10 05 W 
Hartland Point: Lt.........-.-. 51 01 N 432 W 820 | Blackrock: Lt....-..------------ 54 04N 10 19 W 
Trevose Head: Lt...........---- 50 33 N 5 02 W 830 | Clare I.: Lt...--....-.--.-.--22- 53 49 N 9 50 W 
Godiesy Ve et po eceet case tee 50 14N 5 24W 840 | Westport.........------.-------- 53 48 N 9 32 W 
ap 0 Senne erie oy tee reer 50 12 N 523W 850 | Slyne Head: Lt...........----.- 53 2N | 1014W 
Ee eee ee ae 50 10 N 5 40 W 860 | Rock Islet (Eeragh): Lt...-....-| 53 00 N 9 52 W 
870 | Galway._........---------------- 53 16 N 903 W 
Ireland (Eire) 880 | Inisherr: Lt_.....--.-.-..------- 5303N | 931W 
890 | Loop Head: Lt_............-.... §2 34N 9 6W 
Fastnet Rock: Lt..............- 23N 9 36 W || 38900 | RIVER SHANNON 
Baltimore_.......-..------------- 51 20N 9 22W 910 | —Kilcredaun Point: Lt........--. 52 35 N 943 W 
Galley Head: Lt_....-----2--.-- 51 32N 857 W 920 | —Limerick.........---.---------- 52 40 N 8 38 W 
Kinsale, Old Head: Lt.....--.-- 51 36 N 8 32 W 030 | — Foynes.......---..------ee-e-e 52 37 N 907 W 
COT tae re eke tage ts 51 54 N 8 27 W || 39000 | TYalee._.............----2.------ 52 16 N 942 W 
Cobh (Queenstown) _.......------ 51 51 N 818 W 010 Tearaght I. (Inishtearaght): 5204N | 10 40W 
Roches Point: Lt..-..-....----- 51 47 N 815 W 020 | Valencia I., Fort Point: Lt.....- 51 56N | 1019 W 
Ballycotton I.: Lt.....2..--.---- 51 49 N 759 W 030 | Skellig Rocks: Lt......--.------ 5146N | 1032 W 
Bo Seid oted mace se eee oar 51 57 N 750 W 040 | The Bull: Lt........-...........| 51 35 N 10 18 W 
Dike Baie een 51 59 N 735 W 
islets Semen yee cha time au gree, §215N 7 07 W {| 39100 Channel! Islands 
Ee EC Ee Cee 52 07 N 6 56 W 
een eae 5212 N 6 12 W |} 30110 | Casquets: Lt................--..| 49 4N 223 W 
Set ete ee eer ae 52 58 N 6 00 W 120 | Alderney, Quenard Point: Lt...| 49 44.N 210 W 
Mueglins: Lt-...-2--2- 22. eee §3 16 N 6 05 W || 39200 | JERSEY 
Kingstown...........------------ 53 18N 6 08 W 210 | —Sorel Point: Lt.............--- 49 16 N 210 W 
Duhlin (Baile Atha Cliath) ....--- 53 21 N 613 W 220 St. Helier _.......--.---.----0-- 49 11IN 2 06 W 
The Bailey: Lt........-..------- 53 22.N 6 03 W 230 | —La Corbiére: Lt._.........---- 49 11N 215. W 
-Rockabill: Lt.........2.-----.-- 53 36 N 6 00 W {| 39300 | Sark, Point Robert: Lt.......-. 49 26N 221 W 
DDT OGRA oocin ances uc eaeeewne 53 43 N 6 21 W || 39400 | GUERNSEY 
Dundalk...........-.------------ 54 00 N 62W 410 | —Platte Fougére: Lt._.......-.- 49 31 N 22 W 
Haulbowline Rock: Lt....-..--- 54 01 N 6 05 W 420 | —St. Peter Port........--..------ 49 27N 2 32 W 
Carlingford............---------- 54 03 N 611W 430 | —Les Hanois Rocks: Lt.......-- 49 26 N 242 W 


WEST COAST 


Norway Nor way—Continued 


= 


° 
- 


fo] ‘ a ‘ 
Békfjord: Lt......2-22222.---2-- 69 53 N 30 11 E VESTERALEN 
Bug¢ynes, Oterneset: Lt........| 69 58 N | 209 40E —Andenes: Lt..........-.------ 69 19N | 1607E 
VOURG cn coveieteeeawiecsacun esse 70 04 N 29 44E —Andat Dtisccusdvecsschcncsoue 60 04N ] 1ISLLE 
Clare tA ate haces oad 70 22N | 31 06E —Frugga: Lt........--.---------| 68 50N | MUE 
Hornéy: Lt_.......-.----------- 7023N | 3110E SLith6y Lt ccchseseecncscecnece 68 36 N | 14 10E 
Kj@lnes: Lt... 2.2. 70 51 N 20 15 E —Kleivheia: Lt...........-..--- 68 17 N 13 35 E 
Sletnes: Lt.......--.- 2222-218 71 O5 N 2 13 E LOFOTEN 
Helnes: Lt...........----------- 7104N | 2614E || 310 | —Skomveer: Lt............----- 67 25N | 11 SBE 
Knivskjelloden: Lt........------ 71 11N 2541E || 320 | —Verdy: Lt.......----..------- 67 30 N 124 E 
Fruholmen: Lt.......-..-..----- 7106N 3 59E || 330 | —GlApen: Lt.............---.--- 67 53 N 13 BE 
Hammerfest.............-.------ 7040N | 2340E || 340 | —Moholmen: Lt.........-.----- 68 O9N | 14 25E 
Tarhalsen: Lt.......------...-. 70 52N B19E 
[Say 6 See ee Savin tees 7028N | 2210E || ~~ | _ holmen: Lt.-............... 68 OON | 14 39E 
Se a Nee 7019N | 2 10E doe ceeececeeeseceereeee-| 6B 2N | 1725E 
Ee Rea HEN einen 7015N | 1930E ibe Lt..._.....------------| 68 UN | 15 36E 
OE Nee 69 55N | 18 28E MAlgy-Skarholmen: Lt.........| 67 46N | 14 255 
SEES ee 69 39N | 18 58 E Landegode, Egeelpysa: Lt......| 67 27N | 14 at 
Aub Sea messenaake 69 36N | 17 50E Grytgy: Lt_...........---------| 67 BN | 13 51 


APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Place Lat. 


Nor way—Continued 


° , 
Tennholman: Lt 67 18 N 
Kalsholmen: Lt 66 55 N 
: 66 46 N 
66 26 N 
: 66 16N 
Ytterholmen: Lt. 66 01 N 
Bremsteinen, Heim@¢y: Lt 65 37 N 
Sklinna: L 65 12N 
64 48 N 
64 44N 
(4 N 
(4 28N 
64 24N 
64 14N 
64 03 N 
63 56N 
63 49 N 
64 10N 
64 04 N 
63 51 N 
63 40 N 
63 26 N 
63 32 N 
63 28 N 
63 14N 
63 07 N 
63 05 N 
63 01 N 
62 52N 
62 38 N 
62 28N 

V: 62 2 
Gresséyene: Lt 62 26N 
Rundgy: 62 25N 
Svingy: Lt 62 20N 
Kr&Akenes: Lt 62 02 N 
K vanhovden: 61 42 N 
61 34N 
61 16 N 
61 02 N 
Holmengra: Lt 60 51 N 
Hellesgy: Lt (0 45 N 
Skarv¢y: Lt 6) 30 N 
Berqen 60 24 N 
Marsteinen: Lt 60 08 N 
Slatter¢y: Lt 59 54 N 
Ryvarden, Mylstrevag: Lt._...| 50 32 N 
Haugesund 59 25 N 
R¢versholmen: Lt 59 27 N 
: 59 18 N 
59 OS N 
Stacanger 58 50N 
Feistein: Lt 58 49 N 
58 30 N 
58 26 N 
Lille Prestskjeer: Lt 58 19 N 
Exgdeholm: Lt 58 16 N 
o8 JIN 
58 O68 N 


Rauna (Listerrauna): 5& 03 N 
Lindesnes ie Naze): Lt 57 59 N 


Homborsund: Lt 58 15 N 
Torungen: Lt. - 58 24N 
Ytre Me¢kkalasset: Lt 58 32N 
Lynegeér: Lt 58 38 N 
Jomfruland: Lt 58 52N 


Svenner (Svender): Lt. 58 SBN 
Feerder: L 69 02N 


Torgauten (Stromtangen): Lt...| 59 
Fredrikstad 59 


oh tO oO OO 


SRSA FLSRGRSALSSRSSSSSERSe LIES ~ 


a ae Ome beet pes peed r-) 
ole Beloroioioivioivionht Boicioioio tooo ios oie ooo iC nooo eo eevee Beles oo teliols tole ioieloloiolc lo bolols Beoloioic| 


pet et pee 


— 


aR Gr On On de GR On Cm Ge Cn On de ie i oe oe CN CR CR CNOND CABO TESCO OOO CODS 
be 
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ESSUSSSSS SESSRACERS SPSATLLSTZ SSSRSSLSALSSSSES SH 


S2OSTCOSSCOCCOWDW @OBIVNI I DADBAAR,Gn 


— mt fet feed feet 
o 

~ dw HD 

CH hm ie 


Place 


ns a ene (nen 


Nor way—Continued 


BE ° 
SS 
ZZ, 


NaAsesktir: Lt 
Pater Noster Skuren: Lt 


GSSREBES 


% SERRSRBSSSSRBSERNSSLAGSHSKRESSSESSES 


I 


Sos) 
MOEN Ie 


Nidingen: Lt 
Varherg 

Morups Tange: Lt 
Falkenherg 

Tylo: L 


On 
~1 


Killen? (Dts 25 cc-esee cc ecees eke 
Héganas 

Halsinghorg 

Ven, Haken: Lt 


Rina 
Falsterbo: Lt 


Ystad 
Sandhammaren: Lt......... 


RAARRRARRARASSSSSERSS 


or 
LY ZLLALLLLLSLLLLALLALLLLLALLLALALZLLZL 


¥ 
S 


Solreshorg 
Hano: Lt 


Karlskrona 

Utklipporna: Lt 

Kalmar 

OLAND 

—Olands Sédra Udde: Lt_.._._- 
—Kapelludden: Lt 

—Olands Norra Udde: Lt 
GoTLAND 

—Stora Karlsé: Lt 

—Hoborg: Lt 


—Ostergarn: Lt 


Norrképing 
Orel6sund 


Landsort: Lt 
Huvudskar: Lt 


SIURULSSSRRZAS 
LLALALALLLLZLZLLLZ, 


Svenska Hogarna: Lt. 
Séderarm: Lt 
Tjairven: Lt 
Svurtklubben: Lt 
Understen: Lt 


Oregrund 
Orsk&r: Lt 
Bjorn: Lt 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


mses Place Lat. Long. || Index Place Lat. 
S weden—Continued 43100 USSR 
° , ° , fo] , 

42200 | Eggegrund: Lt. _..........-.--- 60 44 N 17 34 E 43110 | Ostrov Sur-Sari (Hogland), 

V2 U8 Bl es 0, (ee A cg eS err 60 41 N 17 10 E Mys Launat-Revi: Lt.......-. 60 O1N 
220 | Storjunefrun: Lt.......222222.-- 61 10 N 17 21E 120 | Ostrov Narvi (Nerva): Lt..._-- 60 15 N 
230 | Sédderhamn...........--..------- 61 18N 17 O5 EF 130 | Ostrov Halli: Lt........-222222- 60 24N 
240 | Hallgrund: Lt_......-..------ ".| 61 16 N 17 25 E 140 | Wyborg (Wiborg)_........-----.-- ("43 N 
O50) | APO? Lhe c ie ee whee es Se ed 61 33. N 7 2E 150 | Serkoluoto (Sarkkiluoto): Lt...; 60 18N 
260 | Hudiksvall.........-....-..----- 61 44N 17 OV E 160 | Mys Styursudd (Seivast6): Lt..; 60 11 N 
270°) “BalsOn? Lticscen cee texte es 61 43 N 17 34 E 170 | Leningrad_._....-.....-..-----.- 59 56 N 
PRO QTANS Dose ose iethe ce eb Suet 62 OLN 17 38 E 180 | Kronshtadt..............----..-- 59 59 N 
290 | Brimon: Lt. .........--.------. 62 13 N 17 45 E 190 | Ostrov Kotlin, Ostrov Kron- 

42300 | Sundsvall_............-..------. 62 23 N 17 19 E nae ated EN era Dee ee eee ere rm pe 
310 | Astholmsudde: Lt..-...-------- 6223N | 1744 E || 4826 olbukhin: Lt....-.-..-.--...-- : 
320 | Hirnoklubb: Lt................ 6236N | 1803 E 210 oauiey. eravelaey: Shepelev- maton 
330 | Hdrnésand__.........-..---.---- G2 Ne er. nak hg ae lela mora 
340 | Lungé: Lt......._....-..-----.- 6239N | wWo6E Yo fet es aa Bey. mi yarsari 50 51 N 
350 Héebonden: | A eee 62 2 N | 18 QE (Iso Tytarsaari): Lt..-.---..- 

360 | Ulvoarna: Lt_.....-.2.0 2-2... | B OLN 18 41 E 

370 | Ornskéldavik....... ... .......|6817N | 18438 || 43% eatoula 

S80) BRAGS Dt asenniens oe seers cess 6312N | 1903 E || 439310 | Narra-Jdesuu.......-..-.------- 59 28 N 
390 | StorhbAdan: Lt...........--.2---- 63 22 N 19 36 E 320 | Pohja-Uhtju: Lt........------.- 59 41 N 

42400 | Bonden: Lt_._._....--.--------- 63 26N | 20 03 E 330 | Vaindlo (Stenskar): Lt.....-..-- 59 49 N 
BNO fi OC Mthisct nevus: -----| 63 49N | 2 17E 340 | Mohnisaar (Ekholm): Lt... ._-- 59 41 N 
420 | Gadden "(Holmogadd): 5 ae 638 36 N 20 45 E 350 | Keri (Kokskar): Lt......-.-.--- 59 42 N 
430 | Jagaroren: Lt._....-.-.....-....| 63 41. N 20 56 E 360 | Acgna (Wulf I.): Lt...-.-..---- 59 36N 
440 | Stora Fjaéderiigg: io nee 63 48 N 21 OO E 370 | Tallinn (Reral).........-------- 59 27 N 
ial UR NE A410 2 | Reames Pai eae OIE ee 64400N | 20 SME 380 | Naissar (Nargen): Lt....------- 59 36 N 
460 | Yttre Vinnskdr: Lt_..........-- 64 10 N 21 08 E 390 | Suurup (Sourop): Lt.....----.- 59 28 N 
470 | Blackkallen: Lt_...---.-. 1 oie stale 64 20N | 21 31 E || 43400 | Pakrincem (Paker Ort): Lt.....| 59 23 N 
450 | Bjuréklubb: Ltl....2.-...------ 64 20N | 21 35 E 410 | Osmussaar (Oldensholm): Lt_..| 59 18 N 
490 | Ronnskdr: Lt..o...2222 222... 65 02 N 21 34 E 420 | Takhuna Nina: Lt.....--....-- 59 05 N 

$2500 | Rodkallen: Lt_.......--------... 65 19 N 22 22 E 430 | Képu Poolsaar (Dagerort): Lt_.| 58 55 N 
510 WUE hots Loci rata re pe aS aude Secrns 65 35 N 22 10 E 440 | Ristna: Lt_......._.....----.--- 58 56 N 
520 | Maloren: Lt_._...-.-...-.-----. 65 32N | 23 34 E 450 | Vilsandi (Filsand): Lt.....----- 58 23 N 

460 | Sérve Nina (Svalferort): Lt... .- 57 54 N 
470 | Allirahu: Lt.....-...2.....-..-- 58 10 N 
42600 Finland 480 | Kiibassaare: Lt_..-...--.------- 58 26 N 
490 | Kihnu (Kino): Lt...-.---.----- 58 06 N 

42610 | Tornio_...........-......--.---- 65 51 N 24 00 E || 43500 | Pdrnu_.......-....--.-.-------- 58 23 N 
620 | Kemi_.........-..22.-..---.---- 65 44N 24 34 E 
630 | Ajossaari (Ajosholm): Lt. .....- 65 41 N 24 31 E 43600 Latvia 
640 TLE sce aM ae high ah atin agile Bede 65 O01 N 25 2E 
650 a oe (Karlo), Marjaniemi: 43610 | Ainadi.._.........-.------------ 57 52 N 

ea S iris ate h ere ans clam tebe htS 65 02 N 24 34 E 620 | Kurmrags: Lt_......--..---...-] 57 BN 
660 Vikokalia: Lteoes er ecocuede she 64 20 N 23 27 E 630 | Riga (Riga).....-.-.------------ 56 57 N 
670 | Tankar: Lt...........-...---.-- 63 57 N | 22 51 E 640 | Daugavegriva: Lt.......-.------ 57 04 N 
680 | Hiillgrund (Khelerund): Lt... 63 39 N 22 25 E 650 | Mérsrags: Lt.......-.-.--.----- 57 22 N 
690 | Valsorarne (Valassaari): Lt... ..| 63 25 N 21 04 E 660 | Kolkasrags: Lt.....--..--.---.-- 57 48 N 

en belies (North Quarken): Lt.. He 14 y 20 36 E 670 | Mikelb&ka: Lt.......-.-.------ 57 36 N 

7 ansa USI as cco Sean shabace pata atten 05 21 34 
680 Ovisi “( Lyser Ort): Lt....-.----. 57 34 N 
720 | StrommingsbAdan: Lt ....._.- 62 59N | 2045 E 690 | ¥ entapils | (Vindau) Oo ‘indau)._.| 57 24N 
730 | SjAlgruand (Salgrund): Lt... ....| 62 20N 2111 E 43700 | Uzava (Backofen): 57 13N 
740 | Kristiinankaupunki (Kristine- 710 | Akmenrags (Stein ok ae 56 50N 
Bad) ._ ewww wee e cer eeeees 6217N | 21 24 F 720 | Liepdja (Libau)......----------- 56 32 N 
i RSS hou oe sh set at ] 59 Re 21 18 E 
Sdppi (Sebdbskar): Lt......._.-. 29 21 21 E 
770 | Nurmisaari (Nurmes 1): Lt-.--| 61 12N | 21 20 F 43800 Lithuants 
OTN ico oo ed tes Sens Sees 61 08 21 30 

soit | Kelmapibtata: be 22000 To 61 09N | 21 18 E 43810 | Klaipéde (Memel)....-...------- peas 
; ASKER? Ds es oe tee eae 43 21 O01 E 
#10 | Salskar, Sédra Salskar! Lt. 22. 6 25N | 19 30 E 43900 veer 

LEY ROCUE Mito. et Soe tu ener 60 18 > 19 09 - : 
830 | Heligman (Hellman): Lt.- 60 13N | 19 19 E se Reda D Oa aati ees 
Pisslant? Wt coca 2 acs <2 ce --..| 60.10N | 19 18 oon | Baltiysk (Pillau) 2000027000007. 54.38 N 
850 | Korsé: Lt_._... dears ai ieaee (0 02 N 19 54 EF SA | Enliniwacnd-( Wanineheen\.. 
sf Nyhamn: ere See 5958N | 1987 E 030 | Kaliningrad (Konigsberg)......-.| 54 42N 
feskir: Lt_.w-. 2... eee. 59 51 N 19 55 E 
SF i Ste fae ures Hered See Take 59 30 N 20 21E 44000 Poland 
okarsoren: Lt............----- 59 46N | 21 01 EF 4010 | Bysica (Kahiberg): Lt...-.----- KH BN 

42000 | Utd. Lt... TE 5947 Ns 012) eee ee IN 
910 | Turku (Aho).........-.....----- 60 27 N 2 16E 030 | Nowy Port (Neufahrwasser) ----. 4 2 N 
920 | Bengtskdr: Lt.......2222 2. ee. 59 43. N 22 31E 040 | Gd nia BI raha Scale da eae 54 32 N 
930 | Russaré: Lt... 2-22... eee 59 46 N 22 57 E 050 | Hel: Lt...........--.----------- 54 36 N 
840 | Hangé (Hanko)............--.-- 59 49 N 22 57 E 060 Rozewie (Rixh6éft): Lt....-.-.--- 54 50N 
950 | Stor Jussaré, Sundharu: Lt...-. 59 47 N 23 33 E 
960 | Porkala Kallbida: Lt_..........| 59 52N 24 20E 44100 Germany 

7 Kyt6 (Kyt6 Karingen): Lt.._.. 60 OA N 24 45 FE 
ORO | Pel Akh. co eos eee cee en 6010N | 24 58 E || 44110 | Stilo (Stilo Kathen): Lt.....--- 54 47 N 
990 | Harmaja (Grahara): Lt_........|6006N | 2500E 120 | Eeba: Radiobeacon...-.-.------ 54 46 N 

43000 | Soderskdr: Lt....222222222222-.. 60 07 N | 2526E 130 | Scholpin: Lt........------------ KH 43N 
010 | Orrengrund: Lt....2._. 222.22... 60 16N 2% 27 E 140 | Stolpmiunde...........---------- 54 35 N 
020 | Rodskir (Ruuskeri): Lt......-. 59 5RN 2% 42 E 150 | Jershoft: Lt..........-.--------- 54 32 N 
030 | Someri (Sommars): Lt..........| 60 12N | 27 40 E 160 | Rigenwaldermitnde.......------ 54 27 N 


3 88 SSSRR8RBNN 
& 8% TeBIssss 
Cems ted ed et bad tad tes ted td oa 


PS 
td 


SBSBBUERBRSRRPRRKKRRB 
SSeS ESSESBRRALSSSSNES 
CRD eS ed OD Ded ed OS Od bd ed ad Dad dd Sa ed td 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Place Lat. Long. mcex Place Lat. Long. 
Germany—Continued Denmark—Continued 
oe , oe , oe , °o , 
Funkenhagen: Lt...............| 54 15 N 15 52E j| 45480 | —Nykehing........----.--------- 55 55 N 11] 41 E 
TOO OE Gi ie yes Deo res acdincie ae 54 11N 15 35 E 490 | —Sjeellands Rev: at ANTE Ar arte: 56 05 N 1113 E 
Horst (ato Horst): Lt..._.... 54 06 N 15 04 E 45500 | —Sejer¢ (Sejr6é): Lt... 2.2. 55 55 N 11 05 E 
Swinemtinde....._.....--.------ 53 55 N 1416 E 510 i ness Puller: 
SUCH IR soos iden ee 53 26N TACOA A) ns ee oe ed Se on et 55 45 N 10 51 E 
eee Oie (Greifswald 520 <Ralnndbon Sf eh Bets eee bene 55 41 N 11 06 E 
ah ik Mu teen, Ene ISN 13 56 E §30 | —Korsér_.._....-...--.--------.| 55 @N 11 08 E 
Ree 540 | —Karrebaksminde_........-.--- 55 11N 11 38 E 
Sasanit2.............---------- 54 31N 13 39 E 550 | —Vordingborg...............---- 55 00 N 11 55 E 
—Kollickerort: Lt............-. 54 34N 13 41 E 45600 | Vejré (Veiro): Lt.......-...---. 55 02 N 11 22E 
—Ranzow: Lt_.......--..- 2... 54 35 N 13 38 E 610 | Om¢, Langelands @re: Lt..-__. 55 10 N 11 OS E 
—Arkona: Lt_.._........-.-..-. 54 41 N 13 26 E 620 | Agersd, Helleholm: Lt.........- 55 11 N 1113 E 
—Der Dornbusch: Lt....-....-.- 54 36 N 13 07 E 630 | Sprogé: Lt.....-...----.------- 55 20 N 10 58 E 
Stralsund... 2.20... eee ee cee ccee 54 19 N 13 06 E 45700 | Fyn 
BIRO cece eee ce ot tek 54 26 N 13 02 E 710 | —Nyborg.....---.--------------- 55 18 N 10 48 E 
Darsser Ort: Lt_._.....-.------- 54 WN 1230E 720 =k yudshoved: Ite cad 5517N 10 51 E 
Wustrow: Lt.........222- Lee 54 20N 1223E 730 | —Roms¢: Lt.....-------..----. 55 31 N 10 48 E 
ROslOCK = goes soe ce ceces 54 06 N 12 08 E 740 | —Korshavn: Lt.-...-...---2-.- 55 36 N 10 37 E 
Warnemtinde_-_.......--------- SIN 1206 E 750 | —Odense.....-.-.--------------- 55 24N 10 BE 
Buk Spitze: Lt......2 22 ee 54 O8 N 11 42 E 760 | —Abeld: Lt... 2 eee 55 39 N 10 10 E 
Timmendorf: Lt..-...-..-.-22.- 54 OON 11 BE TIO SB coe can teense cake 55 32 N 9 46E 
WlGNGl 22 ecto eeeeccsucesaess 53 54N 11 2E 7 —Middelfart.........-.--------- 55 30 N 944E 
YET 13) {, Senetety ee a ee een RS 53 52N 10 41 E 790 | —Tvingsbjerg: Lt..........-..- 55 19 N 9 53 E 
Travemtinde.............-----.. 53 58 N 10 3S E 45800 | —Assens._.....-.--------------- 55 16N 9X4E 
Pelzerhaken: Lt... 2.2... -...22-- 54 05 N 10 52 E 810 | —Helnms: Lt...--.-----.------- 56 08 N 9 59 E 
Dahmeshoved: Lt.....-....-.-- 54 12N 11 0E 820 | —Faahorg........------------+-- 55 06 N 10 15 E 
FEHMARN 830 | —Srendborg.....-..------------- 55 03 N 10 37 E 
—Staberhuk: Lt....--..22-. 2. 54 24N 1119E 840 | —Elsehoved: Lt.......-...-.-.- 55 06 N 10 47 E 
—Marienleuchte, Ohlenburgs 45900 | LANGELAND 
PUK ites cet ec we 54 30 N 11 14E 910 | —Rudkebing.....-.-..---------- 54 56 N 10 43 E 
—Westermarkelsdorf: Lt. ._...- 54 32 N 1104 E 920 | —Frankeklint: Lt.............- 55 10 N 10 56 E 
—Fligge: Lt.............--0.2- 54 27 N 11 01 E 930 | —Hov: oe Shin codec wesnceansoanc 55 09 N 10 58 E 
Neuland: Lt........22..--22222- 54 22N 10 36 E 040 | —Traneker: Lt-_-.--.-----.--.- 54 59 N 10 BE 
Kiel, Nord- Ostsee-Kanal......... 54 200N 10 08 E 950 =f oldstior AERae wares 54 44 N 10 44 E 
Wik (V 1 4 TIRE ee Rodeo a ts See atten 54 21 N 10 09 E 46000 | ERG 
Friedrichsort: Lt............2.- 54 24N 10 12 E 010 ae (Veisnws) Nakke: 
BU Eb a hh Od ce he 54 27N 10 12 E Wott ova. es be tee tense tee ak 54 49 N 10 6 E 
PECREV NS OF wi acccaiuie oniwmcin nn auinin's 54 29 N 9 50E 020 | —Skjoldnews: Lt....-..-.-.----- 5458N | 10 13 E 
Schleimiinde: Lt_-............. 5440N | 1002E || 46100 | ALs 
LLL LLL, | ae ee ee ee 54 31N 9 344E 110 | —S¢énderbo AE EE eee eee eae 54 54 N 947 E 
Falshoft: Lt... 222222222228 ee 54 46 N 958 E 120 | —Kegnees ( ate BEE RR 54 51 N 9 50E 
Flensburg.....-....-----------.- 5447 N 9 26E 130 | —P¢ls Huk: Lt...--.-..-----.-- 54 53 N 10 04 E 
140 | —Traner ade (Tranerort): 55 03 N 9 51E 
Denmark 150 | —Nordborg: Lt..-.------------- 55 05 N 943 E 
46200 | Aabenraa__.......-------------. 55 08 N 9 20E 
Christians¢: Lt...........-..2-- 55 19N 15 11E 210 | Aargsund Havn........-.------- 55 16 N 9 43 E 
BORNHOLM 20%) | Baagd: Lt......-.--------.----- 55 18 N 9 48 E 
—Hammer Odde: Lt.....-.___. 55 18N 1447 E 230 | Feend: Lt-....------.----------- 55 BN 942 E 
—Sandkaas Odde: Lt..........- 55 08 N 15 08 E 240 | Kolding........----------------- 55 29 N 930 E 
—Dueodde: Lt....---- 22 55 00 N 15 05 E 250 | Damegaard: Lt......------------ 55 32 N 9 40 E 
= RONNE Sook oss eew ewe lee oe 55 OB N 1442 E 260 | Fredericia._....----..-.--------- 55 34 N 9 46E 
M¢n 270 Hie (Tresile) News: Lt__..._- 55 38 N 9 52E 
—Hellehavns Nakke: Lt.._.._.. 55 OON 12 32E PR Weples cc leo a eee ceeeweeeseay, 55 42 N 9 33 E 
—M@n (Méen): Lt.._......-_-- 8467N | 1233 E 290 Hiern: i Set ha ee eee 55 50N | 10 04 E 
FALSTER 46300 | Horsens...........-------------- 55 52N 9 51E 
— Stubbekébing...........-2----- 54 53 N 12 03 E 310 | Hor Haon._......--.-----.------ 55 55 N 10 15 E 
—Hestehoved: Lt_...--........ 5450N |] 1210E 320 | Sams¢, Vesborg: Lt-.-.........- 55 46N | 10 33 E 
—Gedser (Gjedser) Odde: Lt...| 54 34 N 11 58E $901 (Tund: tooo ecos Seis env ccesen sc 55 57 N 10 27 E 
—Nykéhing.........-..-.--.---.- 5446N | 11 52E 340 | AGQhus coc. ce cece coceadecess 5609N | 1013 E 
LOLLAND (LAALAND) 350 | Sletterhage: Lt.....--.-----.-.- 5606N | 1031 E 
SIN PSG = cece ese 5440N | 1144 E 360 Abeltoft A debs eiiecincins Others 5612N | 10 41 E 
—Hyllekrog: Lt......-.2-2-2-2. 5§436N | 1130E 370 | Hjelm: Lt....-...-------------- 56 08 N | 10 49E 
—Nakskov_........-.------------ 5450N | 11 08E 380 Lahti ag face tit Sy tenes An ee! 56 25 N 10 46 E 
—Kragenzs Haon...........-... 5455N | 1122E 300 | Fornms: Lt....--.-----.-------- 5627N | 10 58E 
—Bandholm.........----..----.. 54 50 N 11 30 E || 46400 | Gerrild, Knudshoved: Lt....._. 56 32 N 10 50 E 
83 ELLAND 410 Udbyhdj (Elkjsrbakke): Lt....| 56 35 N 10 19 E 
—Prazst__...--- oe ee en nn ene 5508N | 120E 420 | Anholt: Lt...-....-.---.--.--.- 56 44N / 11 39 E 
— Fare Haon.._....-..---------- 55 13N 1210E 430 | Hals Barre: Lt. -..--...-----.-- 56 57N | 10 26E 
—Stevns Klint: Lt_............ 5517N | 1227E 440 | Aalborg.......--.--------------- 57 03 N 9 S6E 
— Koge (Kioge).....-...---.----- 55 27 N 1212E 450 | Lees¢, Syrodde: j | ene erate 57 19 N 1112E 
—Drogden: Lt........-.---..._- 5532N | 1243 E 460 | Nordre Rénner: Lt._.........-- 57 22N | 10 6 E 
—Nordre R¢se: Lt............. 5538N | 1241E 470 | Frederikshavn_._.....-...------- 57 26N | 1033 E 
—K¢benhaon <Copenbagen) eae 5542N | 1236E 480 | Hirsholm: Lt...........-------- 57 29N | 10 38 E 
—Trekroner: Lt.._......-...... 55 42N 1237E 490 | Skagen, Jutland Sl dealin Sree 57 43 N 10 36 E 
SM idaciand: DGG ss Stadt ates 55 43N 1240 E 46500 | Gamle Skagen (Hojen): Lt...-- 457 45 N 10 34 E 
—Flakfort: Lt.....-....--.-...- 55 42N | 1244E 510 | Hirtshals: Lt_...........---.--- 57 35 N 957 E 
— Helsing@r..........----22--2-- 5602N | 1237E 520 | Rubjerg Knude: Lt-.-.......... 57 27 N 947E 
—Kronborg: Lt........-.-..-.-- 56 02 N 1238E 530 | Hanstholm: Lt._.-..-.--------- 57 07 N 8 36 E 
—Nakkehoved: Lt_-.-......... 5607N | 12 21E 540 | Lodbjerg Kirke: Lt_...........- 56 49 N 816 E 
— Gilleleje.......0..2--00---- 2228 56 08 N 12 19 E 550 | Thyboren, a lend (Jylland).....| 56 42 N 813 E 
—Lysegrund: Lt__.._....-..--- 56 18N | 11 48E 560 | Bovbjerg: Lt...........-------- 56 31 N 807 E 
—Hessel¢: Lt... eee 56 12 N 11 43 E 570 | Lyngvig, Hoimsiand Klit: Lt..| 56 02 N 8 06 E 
—Spodsbjerg: Lt_....-.....-.-- 55 59 N 11 52 E 580 | Ringkebing, Jutland (Jyliand)...| 56 05 N 8 15 E 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Index Index 
aa. Place Lat. Long. No. Place 
Denmark—Continued a sd France—Continued aa fond 
46590 | Blaavands Huk: Lt-_-_-__..__--_-- 55 33 N 8 05 E 47790 | Somme, Le Hourdel: Lt-.-.-..-- 50 13 N 134E 
46600 | Graadyb, Skallingen: Lt__.....| 55 28 N 8 19E 47800 Aid sob gs aedceeettensateuacnes 50 04N 122E 
610 | Eshjerg, Jutland (Jylland)...._.- 55 2N 8 27 E B16 FOO. ccc acaccateaceonaas ie 49 56N 105 E 
620 | Fan¢, Fan¢g Lo: Lt.-_........-..- 55 28 N 8 25 E 820 tet ing GHA * Sie ss occaresinwawane 49 55 N 058 E 
830 | Saint- ee S| ne erap eS 49 52N 043 E 
46700 Germany Oh PO ne oe i eta ouwete 49 446N 02BE 
850 | Cap d’ Katiter:  f Eee 49 41 N 010E 
46800 | SYLT 860 | Cap de la Héve: Lt.....-.-.---. 49 31 N 004E 
810 | —Ellenbogen: Lt_...........--- 55 03 N 8 24E 47900 | SEINE 
820 | —Rote Kliff: Lt..-....-....-_-- 54 57 N 8 21E Uy ht Ee en eh a a ee 49 20N 007E 
830 | —Hérnum Odde: Lt-_.....--....] 54 45 N S17E > LN ge? |, ae eC a ana er sepia 49 27N 1 06E 
46900 | Amrum, Norddorf: Lt__.._..--- 54 40 N 8 19E 1 0 ie ps, | | SE ene oe oe ee 49 22N 005 E 
PU oO a ee eee See ee ae © 54 29 N 903 E O10: } Geaiewehems Vin. ket den ucews 49 17N 015 W 
920 | Westerhever Sand: Lt______.--- 54 22N 8 39 E CR cost -5.463..22cncsiinaoasase 49 17N 015 W 
930 Spies og ey karen aninsenee 54 19 N 8 57 — 030 | Pointe de Ver ee sia oi 4920N | 031 W 
940 Uc itt) ee eg ne ale 54 08 } 8 52 | és 
060.) Heigoland: Lt .-..52..<sseccescs 54 11 N 7 53E we ye ee 49 30N 1009 W 
pe a Oat 53 55N | 8 30E oso | Pointe de Barfisur: Lt.......-- 49 42 N} 1 16 Ww 
010 | —Brunabitttelkoog, Nord-Ostsee- O00 | Caebeet NN | ae 
Kanal (Kiel Canal) ...-.---- 53 53 N 909 E 080 Cap de la Hague, Gros du Raz: 
oi Sete SeN| 3ae feta eex| tom 
—famourg__....--.------------| WB dIN | VYVOE || ggg | Can de Carteret: Lt............ Ww 
oo | — Hamer iviicimura: | HN | Sane || MO | Gaede urere Lk] BN | Taw 
Pay —Cushaten. Susans tceeadmetets 5B 52N | 8 4&E || i10 | Grande tie Chausey: Lt........ 48 52N | 149W 
110 | —Roter Sand: Lt_--........--.- 53 51N | 8 05E 120 | Pointe du Roe (Cap Lihou): eon! inw 
120 | —Hoher Weg: Lt.._.....-----.- 5343N | &15E Lt.......-..------------------ Sant inw 
130 | —Bremerhaven.....-.-.--------- 53 33 N 8 34E 130 | Granville... ........---.--------- Ww 
140 | —Wesermiinde._........... Pn ae 53 32 N 8 34E 140 | Pierre de Herpin: Lt--.-.-.---.. 48 44N 1 49 
150 | —Nordenham._............. 53 30 N 830E 160: |, Rocheborne: L6.< cco scscecascce 48 40 N 1 59 W 
160 | —Bremen.......................| BO7N | 843E 100 |. Sisint-Adele. ...-secs-senes<<~0 48 39N | 201 W 
47200 | Wilhelmsharen.................. 53 31 N R09E be. By eo a ae en 48 41 N 219 W 
r : - 180 | Grand Léion:. Lt... ...262..<<.- 48 45N 240 W 
210 | -WAnRGPOORG? 236; . cnic osccecncens 53 47 N 7 54E . Ww 
220 | Norderney: Lt 53 43. N "14E 190 | Roches Douvres: Lt_...-.-.---- 49 06 N 2 49 
230 | Borkum: Lt....................| 88 35N | 640E || 48200 | Les Heaux de ae Lt.....-- 4855N | 305 W 
0 TORO oan tones ace oa cs 5322N | 713E 210 | Les Sept fles: Lt.....--..------ 4853N | 329W 
220 Plateau des Terie i ee 48 52N 3 39 W 
47300 Netherlands 230 | fle de Batz (Bas): Lt_....-.--- 4845N | 402W 
S7NIG |) DA in at gy 53200N | 65E 20): The: Vieege): TA. sesanasesasosssexc 48 38N | 434W 
320 | Schiermonnikoog: Lt._-.--.---- 53 29 N 6 09 E 48300 | IL p’OUESSANT (UsHANT) 
330 | Ameland, Amelander Gat: Lt_.| 53 27 N 5 38 E O00: lend Bille IM. on cocttccacess 48 28 N 5 03 W I- 
340 Terschelling, Brandaris: Lt_- 53 22 N 513E SOG 1 GOONS ES. ec cdweuseccieanaice 48 27N 5 08 W 
350 | Vlieland, Vuurboetsduin: Lt...| 53 18 N 504E 330 | —La Jument: Lt._..---..-....--- 48 25N 5 08 W 
360 | Texel, Eierland: Lt_.....--.---- 53 11 N 4 51 E || 48400 | Binte de Corsen: Lt...-....---- 48 25N 448 W 
370 | Zeegat van Texel, Kijkduin: 410 | Presqu’tle de Kermorvan: Lt__.| 48 22N 447W 
|S SE Ey ee Sa 52 57 N 444E 420 | Pointe de St. Mathieu: Lt....-- 48 20N 446W 
380 | Zanddijk (Grootekaap) ; Mibseccc 52 53 N 443 E 430 | Chaussée des Pierres Noires: Lt.| 48 19N 455 W 
390 | Egmond aan Zee: Lt___....---- 52 37 N 4 37E PED, BERR eae 48 BN 430 W 
STAD || TANNER a oon ccc vaxcaccctunemen 52 23 N 434E 450 | Pointe du avuneecee: | a: 48 17N 4 38 W 
O10 | ANG OME. ccccasscencccnabucas 52 22 N 454E G00 | DOUBPROREE oo cos caccurccccokce 48 06 N 419W 
rm Noordwijk aan Zee: Lt.._...._- 52 15 : 4 = : 470 | Chaussée de Sein, Ar Men: Lt..| 48 083 N 5 00 Mi 
REROPERSRGER 5 ois cee unesccncasecc 52 06 415E || 490 | fle de Sein: Lt............---..- 48 08 N 4 52 
440 | Hoek Van FIQURRE Sg sich0ke ened 51 59 N 407E pts _ oe oe RR AS aa te 48 02N 445 W 
OO || FOR acecsas tedcessaeeccess 51 55 N hot | ERT OR 48 0O1N 432 W 
460 | Dordrecht... ....-.....--..------ 5148N | 439E 510 | Pointe de Penmare’h (Eck- 
470 | Goeree, Westhoofd: Lt._....--- 51 49 N 3 52 E SMITE To a cations N 422W 
480 | Schouwen: West Schouwen Lt-_} 51 43 N 3 41E ee | Cie oe 3 55 W 
490 | Westkapelle: Lt_..............- 51 32 N 3 27E ile de P ae ie 3 57W 
47500 | Vlissingen (Flushing)__-...--..- 51 27 N 3 36E 530 | Ile de Penfret: Lt.....---------- 
510 | Terneuzen (Neuzen).......-.---- 51 20 N 3 49 E 540 | Ile de Groix, Pen Men: Lt-_-.-.-- 3 31 W 
520 | Nieuwesluis: Lt_.......-....-_- 51 24N 330E 550 peer ee re 321 W 
48600 | BELLE-ILE 
47600 Belgium 610 eT Poulains (Poulains axe SEW 
MIGGl?. Sab ccwnkudunascedsiues 
47610 | Antwerpen leaded Soc ee eine 51 14N 424E BSE Pe RE 5 ae i ae aenra 19N 314W 
020 | Gent (Ghent) ..----ne-00c02---o- SOON | 34 || aero | Ze Palais. noon nana aN | 3.00W 
G4 ihgee ree 2 | ee 19N 
640 | Brugge (Bruges)-.....-.......... UN | 818k || el eee 33N | 255W 
650 | Oostende (Ostend) _.......-----.- 51 14N 2 55E GON |) Da-Ceiehe nee 8N 231 W 
660 | Niewwpoort (Niewport)-......-.-- 51 08 N 244E || 4gsoo | Lore ‘. — 
_— WIVGOOING: « canada anininsmess 7N 
47709 France RSS patlaminea ee 2 04 W 
—PatMbettf..caccaceceancve-e-s 4717N |] 2 
47710 | Dunkerque..........--..-2----- han) sae | en 1 34 W 
720 ee aden btutupneaccmahe mee 51 0ON 207E 48900 | Pointe a Saint-Gildas: Lt...... 215 W 
(20: | COSI... <2 a nssnanonssncecsiacaeen 5058N | 151E h 222W 
740 | Cap Gite 50 52 N 135E 910 | Ile du Pilier: Lt..-..----------- w 
750 | Bor ulogne et ak Cie Me 5044N | 135E 920 | Ile d’Yeu, Petite-Foule: Lt----- 22 
ha pe ng arene aaa - ge 1 fe 930 | St. Gilles sur Vie........-------- : ey 
GOMES: Dube sGaecescdasces 1? 1 36 : [iiiene. 5 =. 
780 | Pointe du Haut Bane: Lt-.___.-- 50 24N 134E 940 | Les Sables-d’Olonne...-.-.------ 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 
WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Place ‘ : Place Lat. Long 
France— Continued Spain—Continued t: 5 a 
hie de Ré, Pointe des Baleines: La Corutla............--------0- 4822N | 8 2W 
13W Torre (Tower) de Hercules: Lt.| 43 23N 8 24W 
113 W Isla Sisarga Grande: Lt.._...-.. 43 22N 8 51 W 
100 W Cabo Villano: Lt.......-....-.. 43 10 N 913 W 
1UuW Cabo Torifiana: Lt......-.-.-.- 43 03 N 918 W 
O57 W Cabo Finisterre: Lt...........-- 42 53 N 916 W 
Cabo Corrubedo: Lt.........-.- 42 35 N 9 05 W 
w Isla Salvora: Lt......-......2--- 42 2N 901 W 
1 2 Villagarcia..........--------.--- 42 36 N 8 46 W 
LiuWw peat pecs: We ce atte euieennk 42 BN 8 56 W 
ne in ETSI BORER tered 422N | 842W 
W Cabo del Home: Lt__......-.-_- 42 15N 8 52W 
aN oa we Sea ciao k ties ojoaee ciate 4214N | 843 W 
51 N 03W eee Cies, Isla del Faro: Lt... -- 42 13 N 8 55 W 
08 N 110W Isla de San Martin, Cabo Vicos 
Cap Ferret: Li SON | 115 W Cabo Silieiro b1.00222222722070: oN | 8 4W 
Arcachon “ y 1 10 kal ERA Se > nes ae ‘ 
1 19 
ON] 1Bw oat 
1B 
30N | 133 fom a ey ea 
29 x 1 34 bd Porto de LeirObes........--.------ 4111 N 
24 1 40 P6rto (Oporto) .._......-..------ 41 09N 
24N 140 W ACN IO co ct fa nee a cacstonewae eee 40 39 N 
aN 141W Cabo Mondego: Lt..........--. 40 11N 
Penedo da Saiidade: Lt...-..--.| 30 46N 


Farilhdéo Grande: Lt_........... 
Ilhas Berlengas: Lt.._.......-.- 


Regge melee : a B ga 98 ‘ 


8 52W 
8 43 W 
8 42 W 
8 3W 
8 39 W 
8 544 W 
9 02 W 
39 20N 9 33 W 
39 25N 9 30 W 
43 24N 148 W Cabo Carvociro: Lt..........-..| 309 2N 9 2W 
43 20N 1 56 W Cabo da Roca: Lt._._.........- 38 47 N 9 30 W 
43 20N 1 56W Cabo Raso: Lt..............---- 38 42 N 92W 
43 19N 200 W Lisboa (Lisbon) ..........-....--- 38 42 N 910 W 
43 19 N 1 50 W Forte de besa ce Lt..| 38 40N 918 W 
4 BN 231 W Cabo al spichel: Lt........-... 38 25 N 913 W 
43 27 N 245 W Selttbal..........-222-2-200------ 38 31 N 854W 
43 22N 3 02 W Gabe ae sii Dit cc ese apes ics 37 57 N 8 3W 
4a 16N 2 57 W Cabo Sard&o: Lt.......-.......- 37 36 N 849 W 
43 23N 313 W Cabo de Sao Vicente: Lt........| 37 01 N 9 00 W 
Santotia 43 26 N 327 WwW Ponta de Sagres: Lt_..........- 37 0ON 8 57 W 
Cabo de Ajo: Lt 43 31N 3 35 W Ponta da Piedade: Lt........... 37 05 N 8 40 W 
Santander 43 23N 347 W PAOOR ooo eos ase ok ce Se oerias 37 0O6N 8 40 W 
Cabo Mayor: Lt 43 29 N 347 W Ponta de Alfanzina (Cabo Car- 
Suances (San Martin de la voeiro do Algarve): Lt.....-.. 37 05 N 8 2 W 
: 43 27 N 403 W Cabo de Santa Maria: Lt...._.. 36 58 N 7 52W 
San Vicente de la Barquera 43 2N 42%W Vila Real de Santo Anténio....-. 37 LIN 72W 
Ribadesella 43 283N |. 505 W 
43 28 N 5 05 W Spain 
43 33 N 540 W 
43 34 N 6 42 W Punta del a Mia (Rompido 
610 43 34 N 642 W de Cartaya): Lt.............. 37 13 N 708 W 
620 43 39 N § 51 W HUGG a8 occ vrcccaccsweseseeeses 37.15 N 6 57 W 
630 43 36 N 5 56 W Punta del Picacho: Lt........-. 37 08 N 6 50 W 
640 43 34N 6 05 W Sevilla (Sevtile) ..............-2.- 37 BN 600W 
650 48 344N 6 2 WwW Chipiona: Lt..........-.....-.. 36 44 N 6 26 W 
600 | Isla Tapia: Lt 43 34.N 6 57 W ROG 225 codaududcedswsacluutcwwusss 36 37 N 6 22 W 
70 | Punta de la Estaca de Bares: COMI cos eci ls Sous wou eecleuaes 36 32 N 6 18 W 
Lt 43 47.N 741 W Castillo de San Sebastian: Lt.../ 36 31 N 619 W 
680 4343N | 803 W Cabo Trafalgar: Lt............. 3811N | 602W 
600 4334N | 8 19W TOG 3 ise ees onvenntet eos 36 00N | 536W 
700 43 2N 8 200W Punta Carnero: Lt.........-.-- 36 04 N 5 26 W 
710 43 29 N 8 14W Algectras..........----00------+- 36 08 N 5 26W 


° 
~ 
~ 


8 

& 

vA 
Ha o 
we - 
a= 


{a 
Cabo de Gata: Lt 
Mesa de Roldan: Lt 
pane Tifioso: Lt 
‘artagena 
Isleta de Escombrera: Lt 


& 
& 


Cabo de Palos: a 

Isla Hormiga: L 

Isla de Tabarca (Piana): Lt 
Cabo de Santa Pola: Lt 
Alicante 

Cabo de las Huertas: Lt 
Punta del Albir: Lt 


SSSSSSES 
SS=EisSsser 
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BO 60 69 59 me OR 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


nee Place Lat. Long. annex Place Lat. 
Spain—Continued a ae France—Continued oi 
51320 | Cabo de la Nao: Lt........--.-- 38 44N 0 14E || 52620 | Cap Cépet: Lt........-..--2--.. 43 04 N 
Cabo de San Antonio: Lt......- 38 48 N 012E 630 | Ile Grand Ribaud: Lt........-.. 43 01 N 
pent we ec eee eeee eee enteeee eens 3 - eee i 640 | Cap d’Armes: Lt.....--.-.----- 42 50 N 
360 | Cabo Culiera: Lt... 2022222222 BON | Oia We ||. Oe | Sa BERRE: Dlawees eee as ceca yee 
970 | Valencia... .<sceccccccu cece cc 39 27 N o19W 660 | Ile du Levant (Titan): Lt....... 43 03 N 
380 | Cabo Canet: Lt..........-...-. 39 40 N 012W 670 | Cap Camarat: Lt.-..-...------- 43 12.N 
300 | Burriana.......----------------- 953N | 003W || 880 | St. Tropez.........-.------------ 43:17 N 
51400 | Castellén de la Plana: Lt_..-_-- 39 58N | OO1LE 600 | Agay: Lt...........--.------+--- 43 26 N 
410 | Islas Columbretes: Lt....--.--- 954N 041 EF || 52700 | Cannes.....- Mae eneemceaccwarsess 43 33 N 
420 | Cabo de Oropesa: Lt.......---- 40 05 N 0 08 F 10 | La Garoupe: Lt-........-.------ 43 34.N 
430 | Pefifscola: Lt......---------...- 4021N | O24 E 720 | Antibes......-------------------- 43 35 N 
440 | Vinaroz...............-------.-- 4023N | 029E 730 | Nice.......--22++02-2eeeeee eee eee 43 42. N 
450 | Puerto de las Alfaques.......---- 4037N | 036E 740 | Villefranche..........---------+-- 43 42 N 
460 | Punta de Ia Bana: Lt......-__-- 4034N | O40E 750 | Cap Ferrat: Lt_.........-------- 43 40 N 
470 | Cabo Tortosa: Lt.....---.2----- 40 438 N 0 SE 
480 Cabo Salou: Lt_.....---.------- 41 03 N 1 10 E 52800 Monaco 
490 ObTOQ00NG 52522 nc sc ele eee oes 41 06° 115E 
51500 Villanueva y Geitré: Lt......... 41 13 N 1 44 E 52810 | Monte-Carlo............--------- 43 44.N 
510 fo Llobregat: Lt..-...--2.2---. 41 192 2 09 
520 Castillo de Montjuich: Lt..-.... 41 22 N 2 10 E 52900 Corsica 
0 QTCOONY s ohenakierdSea eames cedme 41 21 10 ; 
540 | Calella: Lt.......-..-.-.2.-sc0e. 41-36.Ni|) 2:30:80 | OBO Senctose Age Pome) aan 
550 | Cabo de Tossa: Lt....-....----- 41 43 N 2 56 E 920 | Ajaccio................222-s2enee 41 55N 
560 | Palamos...........-.------------ 41 50N 307 E BC y Na Gat Gg eae ye 
570 | Punta dei Molino: Lt..........- 4150N | 308E 930 | Tle Sanguinaire: Lt.....-....---- 41 53 N 
580 | Cabo de San Sebastian: Lt..._.- 41 54N 312E 940 | Pointe de Revellata: Lt_......-- 42 35 N 
590 | Islas Medas: Lt...........-..... 4203N | 313E 950 | Cap Corse: Lt.........--------- 43 02 N 
51600 | Punta de la Poncella: Lt.......- 42 15N 3 11E 960 | Bastia.......-----------2220---+- 42 Pa 
610 | Punta de Cala Nans: Lt.......- 42 16N 317E 970 | Alistro: Lt......----.---.------- 42 16 
620 | Cabo Creus: Lt.........--..---- 42 19N 319E $80 | Pointe de Chiappa: Lt........-- 41 36N 
990 | Ile de Lavezzi: Lt._....-.--....- 41 20N 
51700 Balearic Islands 53000 | Cap Pertusato: Lt.....-..:..-..- 41 22N 
see oN ‘po aca a 53100 Sardinia 
0 | —Punta Codolar: Lt...-........ 40 N 1 35 ; 
820 | —Punta Cala Sabina: Lt....._- 3844 Nell) 1,25 Ben) 0 |, Capo Desa EE aensen tienes aN 
51900 | Ipiza (Iviza) eo cCina her tt 41 09 N 
910 | —Isla Conejera: Lt............-- 3900N | 113E ‘Ole fe 40 55 N 
920 | —Isla de Tagomago: Lt........- 39 02 N 139E Mad ela pata Se rere seg ren . 
= 1 Isola Tavolara: Lt....-....-.-.- 40 56N 
930 Isla Botafoch: Lt......--.--..- 38 54 N l1@eE 1 C Comino: ut 40 32.N 
52000 | Isla Cabrera, Punta Anciola: Lt.| 39 08 N 255E a apo oming: net Ce a, 39 56 N 
010 | Isla Dragonera, Cabo Llebeitx: 170 | Capo Bellavista: Lt_......------ , 
| neni: hag! sits ea gach wea ci 34 N 2 18 E 180 Iso a dei Cavoli: Lt ee oo i 
52100 | MALLORCA (MAJORCA) Fa Sooke San Elia: Lt...-.--..---.- 39 12. N 
110 | —Cabo de Salinas: Lt._.......-- 3916N | 303E 0 | Oaueat Pala tin 38 59 N 
120 | —Palma..........--.2-... sees 3934N | 238E ZS ol lie teseer ee 9 Se racy 38 83 N 
130 | —Cabo Cala Figuera: Lt......-- BOs Nol 2.30 | gen abe eOn re see tee 30 ODN 
140 | —Soller... 2... eee eeneeeeeeee 3948N | 241E a ba etl en ra 30 50 N 
150 | —Cabo de Formentor: Lt......- 30 58N | 313E SO CA Ee ee 40 34.N 
160 | —Cabo de Pera: Lt.........---. 3943N | 329E pil Purtac delle (Boome. 7 (Punta 
52200 | MENoRCA (MINORCA) Cael ALOE 
210 | —Cabo Dartuch: Lt.......----- 39 55N 349E SDISB Hs bl sesete ys aretewi sts 
220 —Cabo Nati: Lt ee ee ey 40 03 N 3 49 E 53300 Ital 
230 | —Cabo de Caballeria: Lt.......- 4005N | 405E y 
240 | —Puerto de Mahon...........--- 39 52N 419 E || 83310 | Capo dell’ Arma: Lt............ 43 49 N 
52300 | Isla del Aire: Lt.........-..----- 39 48 N 418E 320 | Porto Maurizio...........-----.- 43 53 N 
330 | Capo Mele: Lt......-.--..------ 43 57 N 
52400 France 340 | Capo di Vado: Lt........-----.- a i ~ 
52410 | Cap Béar: Lt.........---------- 231N | 308E || 3601 Capo del Faro: Li 7022. uN 
420 | Port-Vendres............-------- 42 31N 3 07 E 370 | Genora (Genoa)............--...- 44 24.N 
430 | Cap Leucate: Lt_.........------ 42 55 N 3 03 E 340 | Punta Vagno: Lt.........--....| 44 BN 
440 | La Nourelle_........-.---------- 4301N | 304E 390 | Puntadi Portofino: Lt........-- 44.18N 
450 | Tlot de Brescou: Lt_.......------ 43. 16N 3 30 E || 53400 | Isola del Tino: Lt..........--.-- 44 02 N 
460 | Mont St. Clair: Lt.........-.--- 43 24N 3 41E 410 | La Spezia_........-------------- 44 06N 
AIO | SHE cs oo occee esate suede 43 24N 3 42 E 420 | Secche della Meloria: Lt........ 43 33 N 
480 | Pointe de VEspiguette: Ute 43 20N 409E 430 | Livorno (Leghorn).....-...---.-- 43 33. N 
490 | Pointe du Sablon (Pointe de 440 | Secche di Vada: Lt_..-.....----- 43 19N 
Beauduc): Lt...._....----.--- 43 22N 435E 450 | Isola di Gorgona, Punta Cala 
52500 | Faraman (La Camargue): Lt...| 43 21 N 441 E Scirocco: Lt......------------- 43 25 N 
510 | Port-St.-Louis-du-Rh6ne....-.... 43 BN 449 E 460 | Isola Capraia, Capo Ferraione: 
520 | Port-de-Bouc...........--------- 43 24N O50°R | io A on a oe ca ey ceweetaasan 43 03 N 
530 | Cap Couronne: Lt......-.----.- 43 20N 5 03 E 470 | Isola Palmaiola: Lt...-.--.--.-- 42 52N 
540 | Marseille..........22..2.2------- 4319 N § 22E §3500 | ELBA 
550 | Pointe de Mourepiane: Lt...°..| 43 21 N 5 2E 510 | —Punta Polveraia: Lt........-- 42 48N 
500 | fle d'If: Lt.......222.2222 2222 ASAT Y 25e an Beil: BY = Poros erralo se ssz-na tease CaN 
ae ce du Planier: Lt..............- re 12N 5 14E |! s3600 | Isola Pianosa: Lt........-------- 42 35 N 
ba eae woes e ence nee e eee ee eee. 3 13N 5 32 E 610 | Scoglio d’Africa: Lt......------- 42 21. N 
ras hci beheld ate wialacea inca is 4310N ) 537 E |! 53700 | [soa DEL GIGLIO ; 
52600 | Ile du Grand Rouveau: Lt...... 43 05 N 5 46h E 710 | —Punta del Fienaio: Lt......... 42 BN 
610 | Toulon........-...2......2.-.--- 43 06. N 5 455E 720 | —Punta del Capel Rosso: Lt....| 42 19 N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACE SEAS— Continued 


Place Lat. 
Italy—Continued a 

Punta Lividonia: Lt.....---.... 42 27N 
POR ECOG 5 ee cee 42 BN 
Forte la Rocca: Lt....-..--.---- 42 BN 
Isola di Giannutri: Lt...........) 42 14 N 
Civitarecchia........-...--------- 42 OS N 
Fiumicino: Lt...-..--2-. 2.22. 41 46N 

MEO ic reels peas eo Sees ae 41 277 N 
Monte Cireeo: Lt_.....-........] 41 13 N 
Isola Zannone: Lt...-...- 40 58 N 
Isola di Ponza, Punta della” 

Guardia: | eae at ...1 40 BN 
oe d’ ue Punta Impera- 

Dedadie Meds. feta adn. ole 40 4N 
cl di Provida, Punta Piop- 

Peto: (Lbs awe ce ee 40 46N 
Napoli (Naples) Aa oueeti woeued 40 50N 
Castellammare di Stabia_.......-. 40 42 N 
Punta Campanella: Lt.......-- 40 34N 
ISOLA DI CAPRI 
—Punta Carena: Lt....-..2...- 40 32 N 
—Lo Capo: Lt__...-- 2.2... 40 34N 
Capo d’Orso: Lt.....-....-..- .-| 40 38.N 
WOLEINO oes ods eos oe ee a ee 40 40N 
Isola Licosa: Lt...-...-..2-.22.. 40 15N 
Capo Palinuro: Lt_.....222 222. 40 01 N 
Capo Bonifati: Lt.....22222 28. 39 33 N 
Capo Suvero: Lt. ....22.2.2222. 38 57 N 
Capo Vaticano: Lt_.....-...--. 38 37 N 
Sella LG os .nes Ac ele detaee 38 1B N 
Punta Pezzo: Lt..............-- 38 14 N 
ISOLE EOLIE (ISOLE LIPARI) 

—Isola Vuleano: Lt...-....-.-.- 22 N 
—Isola Stromboli (Isolotto 
Strombolicchio): Lt._...--- 38 49N 


—Isola Salina, Capo Faro: Lt...| 38 35 N 
IsoLa D'USTICA 


—Punta Uomo Morto: Lt...... 38 43 N 
—Punta Gavazzi: Lt.......---- 38 42 N 
IsOLE EGADI (AEGADEAN Is- 
LANDS) 

—Isola di  Levanzo, Capo 

Grosso: Lt_.........-..---- 38 01 N 
—Isola Marettimo, Punta Li- 

beccio: Lt..........--._.-.- 7 57N 
—Isola Favignana, Punta Sot- 

TG. eae Soe ea ee 37 56N 
ISOLA DI PANTELLERIA 
—Punta Spadillo: Lt.........-- 36 49N 


—Punta Limarsi: Lt_....-.--.- 36 44NX 
ISOLE PELAGIE 


—Isola di Lampione: Lt..-.-..- 35 33 N 
—Lampedusa, Capo Grecale: 
Melee bee hh eaten eee’ 5 31N 
—Isola di Linosa, Punta Beppe 
Tuccio: Lt__........------- 35 52 N 
Sicily 
Capo Peloro: Lt_.........---.-. 38 16 N 
Capo di Milazzo: Lt_.....--.-.- 38 16N 
Capo d’Orlando: Lt.......-.-.- 38 1ON 
Cupo Zafferano: Lt.....-.-.---- 38 O7 N 
Paterno oto ee see wteis 38 08 N 
Capo Gallo: Lt.......-..----..- 38. 13 N 
Capo San Vito: Lt...-------... 38 11 N 
Tia pants. oooh lose ee oe ttoes 38 00 N 
NIOTAGIG jy Ghee eee 37 47 N 
Capo Granitola: Lt.....-.---... 37 34N 
Capo Rossello: Lt...----.-----. 37 18 N 
Porto Empedocle......---------- 37 17 N 
DCU se he ee ce hoe an 37 OON 
GAG gece Sees Mieead sa reeees 37 04 N 
ca Scaramia (Capo Scalam. 
Delmer sane Senecio 36 47N 
Isola delic Correnti: Lt......... 36 38. N 
Capo Passero: Lt...---.------.- 36 41 N 
Capo Murro di Porco: Lt....... 37 OON 
Siracusa (Syracuse). ..---------- 37 O38 N 
PANOUMG 7c. aor ike eke gat 37 13 N 
CONT eh ae IE eae 37 30 N 
Capo Molini: Lt... 22-2222. 37 35 N 
PNA OSRUNO oreo ee Be Rous oe ea fats 38 12N 
Punta San Raineri: Lt.....2... 38 12N 
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Place Lat. 

Italy ‘ 
Capo dell’ Armi: Lt....-..22... 57 
Capo Spartivento: Lt.....-...- 


Capo Stilo® Ditvsc osseous eceee 
Capo Rizzuto: Lt.......--.---- 
Capo Colonne: Lt..-.------.--. 
CrOUONE 2.2%)... c0 vent eieteasseses 
Punta dell’ Alice: Lt.........-.- 
Capo Trionto: Lt.....---.----.-- 
TOA ose te ecsee secu teues 


Gallipoli.........-.---.+-------- 
San Andrea: Lt_.........--.--. 
Capo Santa Maria di Leuca. 


SSSSSSSSRSUS © 


SBES BERRARRLSENE 
LALLLALALLALZA 


Tot st. een oh ee Gin 39 48 N 
Capo d’Otranto: Lt-_.-.-.....- 40 016 N 
Punta San Cataldo: Lt... -..--- 40) N 
Briidist oe ie ee es ees 40 39 N 
Capo Gallo: Lt..-.---.--------. 40 41 N 
TIA oo Seda SEE e ee one 2 41 08N 
Noelia coos ese aieosde Sue Se 41 13 N 
PAV OG ct et Oe oy 41 19N 
Manfredonia.........-.---.----- 41 37 N 
Vieste, Scoglio Santa Croce: Lt.| 41 53 N 
Isola Pianosa: Lt......2..--.--- A213 N 
Isola Caprara: Lt...-...-.--.--- 4208 N 
Isola San Domino, Punta del 

Diavolo: Lt_.-..---------2... 42 016N 
Punta della Penna: Lt......--- 42 10 N 
SUNCONG 2 ee se ece cee iess 43 37 N 
DG EL. 1h (1 eee a ee ee ne aD 44 O4N 
PLQUCTNG 2522 ce euende ese Sees 44 20N 
Punta della Maestra: Lt__.....- 44 58 N 
CRO0GI0 2% i atee Se Steg 45 14N 


Porto di Lido: NE Breakwater 


Tithe ee Se 45 25N 
Venezia (Venice)........-......- 45 25 N 
Porto di Piave Vecchia: Lt.._.- 45 20N 
Punta del Tagliamento: Lt..... 45 38 N 
Monfalcone.......-.------------ 45 48 N 
TIONG cha ee ea 45 39 N 
IAN OQIG oss on idecwee eee Zesesind 45 36 N 

Yugoslavia 

Rt Saviors (Capo Salvore): 

2 to a siete Santa te Stee we Mr AS 45 20N 
Rt Bub 3 FF eee eee ee ee er Seep 45 18N 
Poreé (Porenz0)_...-.-------.--- 4514N 
Rorinj (Rorigno).....-----..---- 45 05 N 
Hrid Sveti [van na Putini: Lt..| 45 03 N 
Pula Veet eho okie ee eis ts Soere. 44 52 N 
Hrid Porer: Lt....-.-.----.-..- 44 45N 
Hrid Galiola: Lt_....---.----..- 44 44N 
Rt Mrlera (Pta. Ne Lt. _| 44 48 N 
Rt Crna (Nera Pt.): Lt.......- 44 57N 
GER Ged in ta ere awe cataea tes 45 20N 
MUSIK >. O52 .66 ueeetae eee 45 19N 
WiGKGl 2:8 bo ees Soa Soe 45 18N 
Ostrvo Susak (Isola Sansego) 

WO as aes ce eee Sa ee 44 31N 
Ostrvo Grujica: Lt......------. 44 25N 
Veli Rat: Dt... scssee cee acseeu 44 09 N 
AGG oc «coo sewous uate eile 44 08 N 
Ostrvo Sestrice (Port Tajer): Lt.| 43 51 N 
Ostrvo Blitvenica: Lt. .-.-.-22. 43 38 N 
Hrid Mulo: Lt...--..-------... 43 31 N 
Split. ctx paces ee nsacecee cea. 43 30 N 
Rt Razanj?: bl.e.. 2c. eee 43 19N 
Ostrvo Hvar, Rt Pelegrin: Lt._| 43 12N 
Ostrvo Vis, Rt Stontica: Lt__..] 43 04 N 
Ostrvo Sugac: Lt_....---------- 42 45 N 
Ostrvo Lastovo, Rt Struga: Lt. | 42 43 N 
Lastovski Ototiti (Lagostini 

19:02 Diticceevdeoesnseeweseoss 42 46N 
Ostrvo Lirica: Lt.-.------.-.--.. 42 52N 
Ostrvo Sveti Andrija: Lt......-. 42 39 N 
GTC. oe Sou Bowes s Ses ears este 42 40 N 
Dihrornth soe t eeeca ween aee 42 38 N 
Ostri RU Dt nes ee ee ee sca e 42 24N 
AOlOl oo oo ee ej tes coeece eZ 42 25N 
Ostrvo Sveti Nikola; Lt........ 42 16N 
Rt Volovica: Lt.....---..--..-.- 42 05 N 
Mendre Rt: Lt....-.-...------. 41 57N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 
MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


Place Lat. 
Albania 
°o , 
Kep i Rodonit (Cape Rodoni): 

| Ol ee enact ees ere nn a ee 135N 
DOUG EBs cote es ee rt te hh a 41 19N 
DACA Lil ceuse wc eeu ee ecweenc 40 30N 
W1lONE sn oe ce Boece ets 40 WN 
Kavadoni: Lt.._.._-.....--.---- 40 03 N 

Greece 
Othonof (Fano I.), Akra Kastri: 

| i eee are POR A Re es ona 951N 
Tignozon: Lt.............------ 39 47 N 
Dance (Corfu), Akra Sidhero: 

a TORE ety SUR Mate ART aS 39 37 N 
Sica: Whine ete stwoeseuwe 39 24N 
Paxol, Likka: | ee een ope 39 14N 
And{paxol, Akra Ovoroi (No- 

ware Pt) Lhe cee 2 N 
Akra Bae (Cape Dukato): 

| 6 aera prt Pee ene Nene ed eh eee te 34N 
Akra BA ea (Cape Ghero- 

ghambo): Lt...-......-.-..-.- 38 11N 
Vardhi&anoi: a PGRN e ae ent ee nN 38 08 N 
Argostolion.......-.---e---eee-e- 38 11 N 
Z&kinthos, Akra Skinéri: Lt....| 37 56 N 
Akra Kerf: Lt....-.........---- 37 39 N 
A stak08. ooo enn n ene nen ne ee 38 32 N 
OMA es ence denotes 38 17 N 
Mesolongion - a nicuae ane re meus 38 22 N 
Ayios Sdéstis: Lt_............--- 38 19 N 
Akra Andirrion: Lt...........-- 38 20N 
Akra Melangf&vi: Lt..........-. 38 02 
Korinthos.............---------- 37 57 N 
Patrat. 4 dicicisle itch. ae aha Sa eae ec 38 15 N 
Akra P&pas (Araxos): Dteccecce 38 13 N 
Akra Killfni (Cape Glaréntza): 

Dt ac elact awtetesakseucereuss 37 57 N 
Akra Katakolon: Lt_._.....---- 37 38N 
Strofadhes (Stamphani I.): Lt..| 37 15 N 
Pilos (Navarino).........-...--- 36 55 N 
Sapi¢éntza (Sapiénza): Lt.....-- 36 44 N 
WOON ONT ao Soc e se ee ee aeee 36 48 N 
RAG MA 2 peck oc vesicdesess 37 OLN 
Akra Kitriés: Lt...............- 36 55 N 
Akra Tainaron (Cape Mata- 

Dan) Lt. csccs eee sasesccuns 3% BN 
OTE os ciatatato ne ata Sie reeene ot dat 36 45 N 
Akra Maléa: Lt..............-- 36 27 N 
Kithira, Akra Spathi: | 0 pene 36 22 N 
Andikithira, Akra Apolit4res: 

| 1 ape eee aa OO TI A eR 49N 
Parapola (Belo Pulo): Lt....... 35 56N 
Nar plion Beetle ta ested oe rt 37 34 N 
Akra Zourva: Lt...........---- 37 22N 
A r1os Ate bis (Agios Georgio 

REM ar ees POR nA we RITE 7 2N 
Aiyina tAcuine I.), Vrakhos 

Tourlos (Cape Turlo): Lt....| 37 46N 
PsittAlia (Lipso I.); Lt.....2..- 37 56N 
Piratécs (Piraeus) ............-.. 37 56 N 
Fléves (Phleva Dye toe cae 37 46 N 
Kéa (Zea), Akra Tameélos: Lt...| 37 31 N 
Sérifos (Serpho I.), Akra Spathi: 

15D: ostonie Seteaite ei eat cae 7 OBN 
Folégandros, Akra  Aspro- 

unda: Lt...............-.-. 38 N 
Thira (Santorin), Akrotiri 

(Cape Akroterion): Lt._...... IN 
Péros (Pharos I.), Korax (Ko- 

rakis): Lt Pe ere eed ee cetera 37 0O N 
Mikonos, Akra Armenist{: Lt._| 37 29 N 
Siros (Syros), Akra Tr{meson: 

seek aes steht ik nies! 2 chia Aas 31 N 
Andros, Akra Ffssa (Cape 

Phassa): Lt.....0222 222. ee 37 57 N 


Long. 
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Index 
No. 


Place 


Greece— Continued 


Akra Kafirévs (Cape Doro): Lt. 
Vrakhonisis Kaloyéri: Lt_....- 
Prasoadha (Prassudo Islet): Lt. 


SR ios (Skyros), Akra Lithért: 


“olos 
Skopelos: Lt....2.2.2-2---- 2228. 
PsathoGra: |, SER Renate ence nares 
Akra Posfdhion (Kass&ndra 
Point): Utecccc eesevecccsew sw. 
Thessaloniki_..........----.----- 


gee ° 


SSXS s8s53- 


S338 
Z2ZZ2Z2 222 2222 222 


333 


SS88 38S 


—KAstron (Kastro): Lt......... 


—Akra Pl&ka: Lt.............-- 
Kardlla......_....-..--..- eee 


SSS 3 


Turkey 


DARDANELLES 


—hlyasbala 
elles): 


Burnu 


8 


SSS55 


ee ee ee ee ee 


mee ee ae enn ee 


es 
222i SeRXse 
222 224 Z2ZZZ2ZAZ 2 


’Burun: Lt...... weeeecentec = 


Igneada Burnu ricene Kuri): Lt. 


Buigarie 
ahr ibiis Ivan (Megalo-Nisi 


eh ah bh 
> pmb pant 
S8a 


BuUrgat. a2 suc e eeu acne se ee 
Nos "Emine (Cape Emineh): Lt. 
Nos Galata: Lt 
Varna (Stalin)_.......---------- 
Nos Kaliakra: Lt........-...--- 


seen eeree tu onawoeane 


42 2N 
42 20N 
42 42N 
43 10 N 
43 11N 
43 21 N 


Rumania 


Constanta.............---------- 
Insula Serpilor (Fidonisi I.): Lt. 


ce -<) 
aos 
222 


USSR 


wsenneeetereeaeraca= 


Gi a ee SEA ee ee ee 


Tendrovskiy ee Pt.):Lt.. 

Mys Drharylgach: Lt.......--. 

mye tah canal (Cape Tark- 
an 

Mys Yevpatoriyskiy (Eupa- 

toria Pt sP'Lt 

Sevastopol 

at Peer sonigskly 
hersonese): 

Mys Sarych isatich Pt.): Lt.. 

Mys Aytodor (Cape Aitodor): 


were eee weoer res eseraneunoeanece 
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Place Lat. 
USSR—Continued a 
AtovaKkKOYE More (SEA OF 
Azov) 
—Mys Yenikale (Fonar): Lt....| 45 BN 
— Ostpenko (Osipyenko) 46 45N 
—Belosarayskaya Kosa (Bye- 
losarai): Lt 46 53 N 
47 04 N 
47 12N 
—Primorsko-Akhtarskaya 
(Akhtar): Lt 46 06N 
—Mys AKhilleon: Lt 45 26N 
Mys Anapskiy (Anapa): Lt....| 44 53 N 
Novorossiysk 4443 N 
44 06N 
43 009 N 
42 50 N 
42 09 N 
41 39 N 
Trabzon: 4101 N 
Sinop Burnu (Cape Sinub): Lt.| 42 01 N 
ince (Injeh) Burun: Lt 42 06N 
Kerempe Burnu: L 42 01N 
Oliice Burun (Kisi Agsi): Lt....| 41 19 N 
Sile (Kilia) Burnu: Lt 41 10N 
Haydarpaga 40 59 N 
Fener (Fanar) Burun: Lt 40 58 N 
Yelken Kaya Burnu: Lt 40 45 N 
40 46N 
40 32 N 
40 38 N 
40 39 N 


Bozca Ada (Tenedos I.), Bati 


Burnu (Ponente Pt.): Lt 39 50 N 
Baba Burnu: Lt 39 20 N 
Sigri (Megalonisi): 39 13 N 
Kara Burun: Lt 38 40 N 
Orak Adasi (Oghlak I.): Lt.....] 38 41 N 
Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey 38 26 N 

&: Lt 38 32 N 

38 30 N 
38 08 N 
f 37 48 N 
Ikarfa, Akra P&pas: Lt_........ -| 37 31N 
DODECANESE 
—Levitha, Akra Spané: Lt 37 00 N 
—Andileosa (Kandeliusa I.): 

Lt 36 30 N 
—Akra Prasonisi, Rédhos: Lt...| 35 82 N 
— Rodhos (Rhodes) 36 26 N 

36 06 N 
Crete (Kriti) 
Agria Gramvotsa (Grabusa): Lt_| 35 38 N 
EJafonisos : 35 15 N 
Gavdhos, Akra Tripitf: Lt 34 48 N 
Akra Lithinon (Cape Littinos): 
Lt 34 55 N 
34 56 

Lt 35 19 N 
Dia (Standia): 35 WN 
Ird klion 35 20 N 
Akra  eenon (Cape Dre- 

pano): 35 283 N 

35 20 N 
Akra Melékhas: Lt 35 35 N 
Khanié 35 31 N 


APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 
MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 
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Place Lat. 
Turkey — 
Antalya (Adalia)............-... 36 52 N 
Kaleardi Burnu (Cape Kil- 

oarda), Alanya: Lt...-.....--. 36 31 N 

Anamur Burnu: Lt...---.-..--- 36 01 N 
WICTEU si ona Sos ccces Seas alee 36 48 N 
Fener Burnu (Karatas Burnu): 
Nile rdw ccseiccew ice seaeeeeoee 36 33 N 
Iskenderun (Alerandretta).........| 36 36N 
Hinzir Burun (Domuz Burnu): 

WA sa he ee Soe ati eee 36 19 N 

- Cyprus 
Klidhes Islet: Lt......---.--2--- 35 41 N 
Cape Kormakiti: Lt........-- .-| 35 24N 
Paphos Point: Lt...-...-...--.- 34 45 N 
Cape Gata: Lt....-....--------- 34 34. N 
PAMGSIOl co 5 oo Bo oes cts ece 34 40 N 
Cape Greco: Lt......-----.----- 34 56 N 
Famagusta_.......----.--.------ 35 08 N 
Syria and Lebanon 
Ra's Ibn H&nf: Lt__.-.---.----- 35 35 N 
Al Lédhiqiyah (Latakia), Syria...| 35 31 N 
Jazirat Ramkin: Lt...--.-.-.2-- 34 30 N 
Tardhulus ( Tripoli), Lebanon....| 34 28 N 
-Bayrtit (Beirut), Lehanon......-- 33 SAN 
Sayda (Sidon), Lebanon_......--- 33 35 N 
Str (Tyre), Lebanon......--.-.-- 33 17N 
Ierael 

ACh ore oe ees atee ey 32 55N 
TIAN 6 oc sotenikaeeds ceases 32 49 N 
Har Hakarmel (Mount Car- 

Meh! WGha eo wccdwtsosesccticees 32 50N 
Tel At... cece csewtiuséecdws 32 04 N 
JONG <2. cies etnutasackeweuae ss 32 03 N 

Egypt 
Port Said (Bor Sa'id).......-.-.-. 31 16N 
Damietta Mouth: Lt...-..--22- 31 32N 
Cape Burullus (Brulos): Lt.._.. 31 35 N 
Rosetta: Lt.....-..-------.--- 2. 31 30 N 
Ras et Tin: Lt. .....---- 22 ee. 31 12N 
ALOLONGNNG .isw'ow cosceetekssecene 31 11N 
MOUTON: ccu coco ence tadeweoeds 31 22N 
Libya 
Ras Azzaz: Lt......---------.-- 31 58 N 
noe owetcse mama dsetaanata ds 32 015 N 
DOT HO 3c ce a awansewtaeteeenee 32 45 N 
Ras ‘ol Hilalt Deicwcececseeecwc2e 32 55N 
BOngGN ccc decseuewteesagadsuc 32 07 N 
RY Ld | aT ee a RCE ene ae nee 31 13N 
Ras Zarrugh (Raz Zorug): Lt...| 32 22 N 
Ras el Hallab: Lt.....-.....-2-. 32 48 N 
TANO owtrsebe laa pene sete teks 32 54 N 
MUG oe desea eet cakes 32 56N 
Gozo and Malta 

(1072021 occ eects ceaceeeee 36 04 N 
MALTA 

— Ponta ta Delimara: Lt..._.-.. 35 49 N 
= Valea tice Sc dbewanvcct 35 54N 

Tunisia 

Ile de Djerba (Jerba I.), Rass 

Tourgueness: Lt......-....-.. 33 49 N 

as Badd oetokt ae Wa tee oe iat 33 51 N 

Mette eh DP Rs te ae 34 44N 
Mahdia (Mahedia) _..........---. 35 30 N 
Ile Kuriate: Lt..............---- 35 48 N 
DOU NOE oc hot niacin tli hgneed wii oe 35 50 N 
Hammamet: Lt...........-...-. 36 24N 
KGlibis*®: ote ee er ec 36 50 N 


Cap Bon: Lt_._....--- 2222 - eee. 37 05 N 
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31 0 
30 1 
29 5 
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27 14 
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61400 


61410 
420 


61500 


61510 
520 


61600 


61610 
620 
630 
640 


APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Oontinued 


Place 


Tunisia—Continued 


Cap Carthage: Lt 
Tle Plane (El Kamela): Lt 
Iles Cani (Cani Rocks): Lt 


Rass Engela (Ras Enghela): 
Cap Serrat: L 


Cap de Garde: Lt 

Cap de Fer: Lt 

Philipperille 

Ile Srigina: Lt 

Cap Bougaroun (Cap Bouga- 
roni): Lt 

Rass Atia: Lt 

Dyidjelli 

Bougie 

Cap Carbon: Lt 

Cap Sigli: Lt 

Cap Corbelin: Lt 

ap Benngut (Cap Bengut): 

t 


36 
36 
36 
36 
37 
36 
36 


54 
57 
55 
58 
05 
53 
56 
05 
02 
50 
45 
47 
54 
55 
55 


Sse eere 
AMD M~153 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


oo 
fos) 


CO MORAN AA HAM S595 
& RSSSASB SRSASSN 
Me ttl lolol MC Bohol oto io ts 


WEST COAST OF 


Morocco (Tangier Zone) 


, 
Le Charf: Lt_...........-2----- 35 46 N 
WONQU croc cease use emus 35 47 N 
Cap Spartel: Lt...........-..-- 35 47 N 


Morocco (Spanish Morocco) 


LOTOCKE 2c ss tote a aeecigtes 35 12N 
Punta Nador: Lt...2.-..--.---- 35 12N 
Morocco (French Morocco) 
MORIN Oooo 5 oe Se ca Saws oe une 34 16N 
Port-Lyautey..... ...-.-..------ 34 18 N 
Q0Ql occa reuse tees Ue as 34 02 N 
Casahlanca_........--.-.-------- 33 36 N 
E] Hank (Pointe el Hank): Lt_.| 33 37 N 
MOZ090N ic ok oe ei sden 33 15 N 
Cap Cantin (Cap Kantin): Lt..| 32 32 N 
Did ala rw estate See eae os 32 18 N 
MOGd00F occ hc coe cceweccccdecus 31 31 N 
Sidi Mogdoul: Lt_...-.--2---2-- 31 30 N 
Cap Sim: Lt_........-.....---.. 31 24N 
Cap Rhir (Cap Ghir): Lt......-} 30 38 N 
PROQUIE law ia sad bale e pee csi tee 30 25N 


Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro) 


Cabo Juby: Aviation Lt...-..-.. 27 57 N 
Punta Durnford: Lt............ 23 38 
Mauritania 
Cap Blane: Tees ceptosesaeceses 20 46 N 
Port-Etienne.......-.-....--.---- 20 55 N 
Senegal 

Saint-Louis _...............22 2. 16 02 N 
Cap Vert (Cap Verde): Lt_.....| 14 43 N 
Cap Manuel: Lt... 2.222 le. 14 39 N 
711/41 | soe ee ee ee 14 41N 


=) Crentn 9 
of Res > 
SSSR ASRSSSRaS == HES 


CODOOOOW13uIFDAG 
SSSSESqRRSSASEE 


12 55 W 
16 00 W 


61700 


61710 
720 


61800 
61810 


Place 


Algeria—Continued 


Cap Matifou: Lt 
Alger (Algiers) 

Cap Caxine: Lt 
Tipasa (Tipaza) 
Cherchel 

Cap Ténes (Ténéz): Lt 
Cap Ivi: L 
Mostaganem 


RABHRBSSHS 0 
SSESLSESGSSIESAS ~ 
ZZLZLZZLZLZLZAAZALAZ 


WWW& 
on tn On Or 


Cap Falcon: Lt 
{les Habibas: Lt 


ile Rachgoun (Rashgun): Lt-... 
Nemours 


Morocco (Spanish Morocco) 


Islas Chafarinas (Zafarin Is.), 
Isla Isabel] Segunda: Lt 
Melilla 


Cabo Quilates: Lt 

Penon de Velez de la Gomera: Lt- 

Rfo Martin, Ensenada de Ta- 
merahbel (Tetuan Bay): Lt...- 


422242242 


Punta Almina: Lt.........--- 5 
Punta Malabata: Lt 


SoeeS SsuSNon 


4Z2ZAZ 


Senegal 


Casamance (Kasamanze River), 
Pointe de Diogué (Jogue 
Point): Lt 

Carabane 


Portuguese Guinea 


Ilhéu de Cafo (Cayo I.): Lt 

Ilha Orangosinho, Cabo Came- 
laco (Cameleon): Lt 

Ilha Poiléo: Lt 


French Guinea 


Liberia 


Roberts port (Robert Port) 
Mfonroria 

Cape Mesurado: Lt 
Grand Bassa Point: Lt 
Sinoe (Sinu) Bay: Lt 
Cape Palmas: Lt 


Ivory Coast 


Pointe Tafou: Lt 
Sassandra: Lt 
Grand-Lahkhou 


S 


~ 


pot, 
on 


2S SSSBe2ReXionie 


=i mm OOGCOOO-NNwwes o 
Pee ee ee eel ello. 


an 
a 


SHS STR 


CRON ENR ROR HD 
M102 wre 

a 

a 


he ped aed pee 


16 48 W 
16 42 W 


16 BW 


15 4 W 
15 45 W 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA—Continued 


Lat. | Long. || index Place Long. 
a: ee 2 63300 French Equatorial Africa a 
5 19N 400 W || 63310 | Libreville..._.......-....----.-.- 9 BE 
512N 3 43 W 320 | Pointe Gombé: Lt............-. 918 E 
330 | Port-Gentil........-.....-..-.--- 8 48 E 
340 | Cap Lopez: Lt.............----- 8 42E 
300 | LOGNGQO. ...... 2.222005 -ee0-ee-08- 11 49 E 
452N 215 W 360 | Baie de Pointe Noire (Black 
452N 215 W Point Bay) ......--.----------- 11 DE 
445N 2 06 W 
448N 1 57 W |! 63400 Cabindsa 
453N 145 W 
4 56N 1 42 W jj 63410 yO; Re en eee Ree 12 09 E 
420 Cabinda "(Kabinda) a irae ema Baa 12 4E 
5 06N 114W 
Acca Aba 5 33 N 0 12 W || 63500 Belgian Congo 
Cape St. Paul: Lt 5 50N 0 SE 
63510 | Moanda: Lt........-.-.--.----- 12 DE 
620 | BOMG.. 2203 sic ees eos se tene ess 13 8 E 
6 07 113 E 65686 Angola 
6 21N 2 WE 
63610 | Ponta do Padrao (Padron Pt.), 
Congo River: Lt..........-.-- 12 WE 
620 | Ponta de Moita Seca (Mouta 
6 24N 3 BE Seca): teu desee nw esa sis 12 16E 
6 24N 324E 630 | Ambrizete (Foreland Bluff): 
5 22N 5 BE tee se eee eee 12 52E 
415N 6 05 E 640 | Ambriz...........-..------------ 13 06 E 
haces oy | Lucnaa (laceia) 98 | ME 
660 ua (Loanda) ..-.-.---..---- 
aa 670 | Ponta das Palmeirinhas, Cabo) | |. ong 
M00! bj custo oe Sees : 
POL ee ican | Seb || Dem Peto Ambon 10448 | 1345E 
Cape Nachti 357N | Q13E 690 | Lobifo..........--..-.----------- 12208 | WME 
Douala ( cela), French 63700 | Benguela......-.....------------ 12358 | 13 4E 
403N 941E 710 | Ponta das Salinas: Lt.........--. 12 508 12 56 E 
720 | GiraG] (Ponta do Giradl): Lt...| 15 068 12 07 E 
730 | Mossdmedes.........--.--------- 15 128 12 089 E 
740 co dog "Teves (G be Se 16 538 11 43 E 
7380 a os es rea 
1 51N 9 45 E 
C ian LION 9a1E |i. Bay): Lt «.ccoccescew eset 16 318 1144E 
ERNANDO 
—Punta Europe (Los Frailes): stone Souk wen ae 
Lt 346N | 8 47E || 63810 | Swakopmund: Lt..........---- 2418 | 1431E 
prety 8 46 E 820 | Walvisbaai (Walvis Bay)... .._.. 2 578 | 1430E 
44N | 8 55E 830 | Pelican Point: Lt.............. 2548 | 1425E 
840 | Lideritz..............-....-..--- 26 398 15 09 E 
Sie Tomé e Principe 850 | Diaz Point: Lt...............-- 26 38 8 15 06 E 
is pas Principe (PRINCE's 63900 Union of South Africa 
SLAND 
— Ponta da Garca: Lt 138N 7 27E |} 63910 | Port Nolloth.................... 29 158 16 52 E 
— Santo Anténio 138 N 72E 920 | Cape Columbine: Lt..........- 32 508 17 51 E 
0m : 142N 74E 930 | Dasseneiland (Dassen I.): Lt...| 33 268 18 05 E 
ItHA DE SAo Tom (SiO 940 | Robbeneiland (Robben I.): Lt.| 33 498 18 23 E 
THomét) (8t. Tuomas Is- 950 | Cape Town (Capetown)......-..- 33 548 18 26 E 
LAND) 960 | Table Bay, Green Point: Lt....| 33 548 18 244 E 
—]Jhéu das Cabras: Lt 0 24N 6 43 E 970 Sa (Slang Kop 
—Sdo Tomé 0 21N 644E || °&'| Point): Lt... 222... eee. 4 00S 18 19 E 
0 00 6 31 E 980 Cape of Good Hope: |) eee 4 218 18 20 E 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA 


Union of South Africa—Cont. 


a ° é oe , ° / 

118 18 26 E Cape Hermes: Lt 31 288 29 33 E 

118 18 27 E Port St. Johns 31 38S 20 33 E 
Danger Point: Lt 378 19 18 E Port Shepstone: Lt 30 45S 30 2 E 
Cape Agulhas: Lt 508 20 01 E Green Point: Lt 30 158 30 47 E 
Cape St. Blaize: Lt 118 22 09 E Cape Natal (Natal Bluff): Lt...| 29 528 31 04 E 
Mosselbaai (Mossel Bay) 11S 22 09 E Durban (Port Nata 20 52S 31 04 E 
Cape St. Francis: Lt 128 24 SE DPurnford Point: iets ....-| B 558 31 55 E 
Cape Recife: Lt 028 25 42 E Cape St. Lucia: Lt 2 318 32 24 E 
Port ier ei 58S 25 37 E 

50S 2617E Mozambique 

318 27 06 E 
Hood Puint: ee . 028 7 54 E Ponta do Ouro: Lt..............| 2 508 32 54 E 
Castle Point: Lt 02S 27 55 E Cabo da Inhaca: Lt 25 588 33 00 E 
East London 028 27 55 E 25 58S 32 35 E 

148 28 55 E Monte Belo: 25118 33 30 E 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA—Continued 


Place : : No. Place 


Mozambique—Continued Zanziber—Continued 


Zanzibar 

Mwana Mwana: 

Ras Nungwe: Lt 

Ras Kegomacha, Pemba: Lt.... 


SSER o 
SESGSURS ~ 


S88 FSSS8R - 


—_ 
jee 
rxy.5 
oan aco 


Bo 69 G2 mh 


Rio Sangage Entrance: Lt 

Ponta Namalungo: Lt 

Ilha de Géa (St. George I.): Lt_- 

Mocambique 

Bafa de Memba, Ponta Cogune 
(Cape Loguno): Lt 

Ponta Pier le | ae ean 


Le ll onl eel ee ell canal eee ce 

Onnwhd & Ann on M3000 De 
SSRESXL8aRSS 

nnwnn MNRMNNnNnnnIM nMMnnDM 
SSSSESBRSR LPRERRE o 

SSSSh FARSSES 


—" 
te 


AMogadiscio 

Itala: Lt 

Obbia (Obiat): Lt 

Eil Marina: Lt 

Ras Hafun: Lt 

Capo Guardafui: Lt 

Ras Ilaue (Alula): Lt 

sina Cassim (Bandar Kas- 


iis pat eet pnt pes ped 
ARBe 
sasee 
eofeopeofeotc: ME One fete folie iene ieoic: ME Che ferfeopeoscs| 
SERENASSIR 
SAALLAZZLZAM 
seessgantes 
Su peeoNR Ey 
eM he ono pe pete Pope] 


SRSrB RS 


FanjoveI.: Lt 

Ras Mkumbi (Moresby Pt.), 
Mafia I.: Lt 

Ras Kanzi: 


—_— mm O09 w= OO 


-— 
tod 
ag 
vA 
a 
© 


Guif of Aden 


Suqutr4 (Socotra) 

Berbera, British Somaliland... . 

Ges Djibouti, French Somaliland. 
fles Moucha: Lt 

150 | Obock, French Somaliland 

160 | Ras Bir: Lt 


mnmiiw wo 
SSSS3 33 
SSIneRn SE 
CS te 


7 
7 
6 
5 
5 


=m =o; 
SS5 SNS 
ZZ2Z 222 


Pungume I.: Lt 
Chumpbe: Lt 


ag 
= 
1S ok 9) 
=8 
crs 
BEE BaF 
RSs S88 
BS OS bed tad td to 


SS 


R 


Sanganeb: Lt 

Juddak (Jidda), Saudi Arabia. -. 

Daydalas (Daedalus Reef): Lt... 

Al Ikhwan eb eeoewen) (The 
Brothers): 

Shadwan IL.: Lt 

Jazirat Jabal (Gubal I.), Bluff 
Point: L 


_— 
=e 


& 
RES 


Ne S86 - 


LLZZLZZZLZLZZ ZZ ZLZ 


Al Mukhd (Mocha), 

Abu ‘Ali, Quoin I: 

Punta Shab Shakhs: 

Zubair I[s., Centre Peak 

Jabal at Ta'ir: Lt 

Isola Sciumma: Lt 

Massaua, Eritrea 

Isola Sceic el Abu (Sheikh al 
Abu I.): L 

Isola Difnein: Lt 

Masamiirit: Lt.....-. ratte easels ae 

Sawdkin, Sudan 


Pant bel pomé Peet pom bem pee ees pet 
Cran or Gr oe he ww DOD 
SSS=zSZacss 
oe me be Se ee 
m= RR OO BD 
38 


Ras Gharib, 

Ras Zafar&na: 

Ra’s Abii Daraj: Lt 

el gh Rock (Zenobia): Lt-..- 


BesVRxz ase B82 B&B 
OOS tas CO cmd Cd Cd Ed tod td bag 


e883 85 
=2S0R8 BSSSISCEB 
lobe Rs Mobo olla lola 
BSSKBB BBB FE RSS o 


SRZE38 

ZLZZLZLZ LZLLALZALZLZLZ 
SBIIBB BIN 
RESBRN SS 


Ww 

aj~] 
—_ 
~ 


Amirante Isles, Eagle I....----- 
CHAGOS ARCHIPELAGO 


Bans 
RAR 
Rous 


— Diego Garcia 

Maldive Is., Male 

Cocos (KEELING) ISLANDS 

—Hiome I 

—Direction I.: Lt 

Christmas I., Flying Fish Core...| 10 258 
fle Amsterdam 

fle Saint Paul 


Tles de Kergulen 
Heard I 


MAURITIUS 

—Caves Point: Lt 

— Port Lo 

—Flat I.: 

— Mahebourg 

Rodriguez I., Port Mathurin.... 


SEYCHELLES GROUP 


SRR BAG 

SEN NSSER 

coher ie MPO peotcic MORO here: | 
ABAASSK AB 

S42 22882 BRS 
iol os ts mio oe or 


Smee £SPSsx 
mitra minima MMmwnmn 


320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
390 
69400 
410 
420 
430 
440 
450 
460 
66580 
60510 
520 
530 
68606 
60610 
620 
630 
640 
650 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN—Continued 


Place 


Madagascar—Continued 
firs Crozet 


—fTie de l'Est fie SainTz MARIE 


2Nienux Cochons —Pointe Albrand: Lt 


Prince Edward I 
ARCHIPEL DES COMORES 
— Moroni, Grande Comore._... 


—Fumboni, Mohéli Pantene he 


Mahanoro 
Mananjar 
Pointe d’Itaperina: Lt 


Fort Daupbin 
Madagascar Tulear 


cep d’Ambre (Cape Andre): Serine guaae Lt 


roe Anoromets: 


—Mayotte, flot Dzaoudzi: Lt_- 


Baik pg Difco-SuAREZ 


—flot des Aigrettes (Nosy Lan- 

goro): Lt Nosi Iranja: Lt 
— Diégo- Suarez (Antsirana) Tany Kely: Lt 
Miné (Cap Andran Omody): Lt. 
Nosy Akao: L 
Cap Est: Lt 


BD GS GS GS GD) a oh OH On 
SOrBRsVSsSNnegsaas 
Go op 00 On co OR Ca OO Gn ce co. On OD GD OD 


a et India—Continued 
Aden, Colony of Aden_......-... 1247N | 44 58E eee 
Elephants Back: Lt..........-. 12 46N 450 E 60660 | Porbandar_.........-...-------- 21 38 N 
Ras Marshaq: Lt............... 12 44N 45 03 E 670: |: Verd0el..o:0520 <2 cece cic ecscsesese 20 4 N 
Al Mukalld, Aden._...........--- 1431N | 4907E 680 | Diu Head: Lt................-. 20 41 N 
Kurla Muria Is_.............. 2. 17 30N 56 00 E 690 | Diu, Portuguese India.......... 20 43 N 
Al Masirah: Lt_._......---.2..- 20 41N | 58 55E || 60700 | Jafardbad___...............----- 20 52 N 
Al Hadd, Muscat and Oman....| 2232N | 50 48 E 710 | Gopnath Point: Lt..........--.- 21 12N 
Se eae ae One enereate Smee NRE SEE TS ia ade. Postegieee Fadia 2) 25 N 
mao, uguese India......- 
Persian Gulf 740 Arnéls . : ze Pega eye 19 27 x 
Little Quoin: Lt__.............. 2% 2N | 56 33E 750 | Prongs Reef: Lt.....-..-------- 18 63 
Aah Shdrigah (Sharjah), Tructal 760 | Bombay... -..---------------+--- 18 56 N 
Coast soe oe ne eee 25 22N 55 BE 770 Khanderi | aaa Soteie: Rarer eee ee see 18 42N 
Ad Dawhad, Qafar..........__.. 2517N 51 32 E 780 | Rajpuri Point: Lt.........-.... 18 17 N 
AL BAHRAYN (BAHREIN Is- 790 | Dabhol.....----------------+--+- 17 35 N 
LAND) 69800 re dahon Sea eciia cuieicm oe gale a 4 Hf . 
—Gaztrat SHrah. eee 26 10N | 50408 || S10 | Renda i cnnn-n-vosorcetto cL AG SB NN 
—Bahrein Harbor. ............-- 2%14N | S35E 830 | Vijayadurg.........------------- 16 33. N 
Ad Dammém, Al Minjaqah ash 840 | Der ark eee is cas toy pad hrs ed Ua 16 22N 
Shargiyak (Hasa).............. 26 26N | 30 06E 850 | Malran..........-.-------------- 16 03 N 
Bela ar Pr aa a 860 Vengurla Rocks (Burnt Is.): Lt_| 15 63 N 
ash Shargiyah............-..._. 2%38N | 3010E 870 | Vengurla_........--------------- 15 BIN 
caer ye Fars{ (Jezirat Tarsi): sso | Aguada: Lt. 15 2N 
Seta Ream oer Nee eee ls 00 N 50 10 E “Goa, Portuguese 
ne pau, Ra’s az Zaur, Saudi an pe aa : 15 24N 
Bieler te eh des ON tae 2 45N 48 BE aie Tio. 
Ai Fuhayhit (Fahayhit), Ruwail.| 20 04N | 48 09 || 7202 oyster Rook Ba oo 4 48 N 
Al Kubr: Lt......_.-...----222. 2904N | 48 30E 920 | Bhatkal: Lt........-----..------ 13 58 N 
Al Kuwayt (Kuwait), Kuwatt...| 29 25N | 47 58 E 930 | K&p (Kahp): Lt_....--.-.--.--- 13 13 N 
Al Bagrah, Traqg__.....--...-.-..- 30 30N | 47 SOE 940 angalore........--------------- 12 51 N 
Khorramshahr, Iran............. 30 26N | 48 10E 950 | Cannanore.....----------------- 11 52N 
Abddén, Iran_......-....--...-. 30 20N 48 17 E 960 | Tellicherry.......------0--------- 11 45 N 
Bandar-e Shéhpfr, Tran......_-. 30 23N | 4905E 070 | Mahé. __.......-.--------------- 11 42N 
Bashehr, fran.............---... 28 59N | 50 SE 9so | Kadalur Point: Lt.....-..-.---- 11 BN 
Jazireh-ye oy (Jezirat Qais) 990 | Calicut (Kozhikode) ......-.-.---- 11 15N 
(Kais 1.)? Ltsseec. sent ee ee 26 31 N | 53 50E || 70000 | Cockin._.........---------------- 9 58 N 
Jazireh-ye Tanb-e Bozorg: Lt...| 26 16N | 55 19 E 010 | Alleppey.....------------------- 9 30N 
Bandar * Abbas, Iran............ 2Z10N | SI7E 020 | Tangasseri Point: Lt_......-..-. 8 533N 
Ra's-e J&sk: Lt._.......---2202. 2538N | §746E 030 HON 2 eens oe eee 8 53 N 
Gwddar, Muscat and Oman_.... 2507N | 62 19E 040 pandrum Leas eee leseocues 8 BN 
lotan 050 | Muttum Point: Lt.....-.-...--. 8 07 N 
is 060 | Cape Comorin.--.-.-...--.---.-.- 8 05 N 
Ras Mufari (Cape Monze): Lt_.| 24 50N 66 40 E 070 | Laccadive Is., Kilt€n I.: Lt..... 11 30N 
Manora Point: Lt.......-.....- 2 48 N 66 59 E 
WOOVGCN 2 et ate eke he een: 2447N | 66 59E || 70100 Ceyton 
_— 70110 | Mannar I.: Lt.......----------- 9 06N 
Maéndri.......... 222222 e eee. 2250N | 69 21E Colombo. 5.5020 we sececseessoes 6 57 N 
Navinar Point: Lt_........-_... 22 44N 69 4 E 130 | Barberyn, Welmaduwa I.: Lt..| 6 @N 
Pirotan J.: Lt__........2.22.... 2233N | 6957E 140 \) Gaulle: occ A acc eersaa 2s 6 02 N 
Okha ( Harbor) .......-..... 2223N | 89 05E 180 | Dondra Head: Lt-....---..------ 5 55N 
Dwarka Point: Lt_...........-. 2214N | 68 87E 160 | Hambantola..........--.-------- 6 07 N 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


SOUTH COAST OF ASIA—Continued 


Place Lat. 


Ceyion— Continued 


°o ‘ 
Great Basses Reef: Lt_...._...-. 611N 
Little Basses Rocks: Lt._......- 6 25N 
Sangamankanda Point: Lt._.-.. 701N 
Batticaloa.......-.-.-----------. 7 45N 
Foul Point: Lt_....-.--.--- 2 8 32 N 
Trincomalee.._....-...---.-----.- 8 34N 
Mullaittivu: Lt.... 2.22222... 916N 
Point Pedro: Lt..........--...-.- 9 51 N 
Kankesanturat.........---.-.-.-- 9 49 N 
Kovilan Point: Lt.-.........-.. 09 46N 
PO) 1G. oe accceisa sen eeies weed ee 2 40N 
India 


Manappdadu Point: Lt....-.---. 
Pandyan Tivu (Hare I.): Lt... 


8 22N 
8 47N 
T UaCOPiNsonnc82 sce ecceewa dee eee 8 48 N 
PONDER Scconnicaxhoes ctaiwosaeen 917N 
Tondl Lt. cocuncse os escetesecens 945 N 
Point Calimere: Lt__.....-...-- 10 18 N 
Nega QAM so es iot cueeeeen ews 10 46 N 
OUI ke eh wom eens 10 55 N 
Tranquebar.........-.-.--------- 1101 N 
Cuddalore............----------- 11 43N 
PORCINE 3 cece cee dese Soke 11 56N 
Mahdbalipur: Lt..............-. 12 37 N 
WAGON G8 i fo elt eae ee 13 05 N 
Pulicat? Uticcdccucwosuncssecuecs 13 25 N 
Masulipatam........------------ 16 089 N 
Sacramento: Lt_........-....--- 16 35 N 
Cocanada............------------ 16 56 N 
V&kalapud!: Lt......-..-.-....- 17 01N 
Visdkhdpatnam (Vizagapatam)..| 17 42 N 
Bimlipatam_..........---------- 17 BN 
Santapilli: Lt... 22-22 18 04 N 
Kalingapatam..........---.----- 18 20N 
BOtU00 s cchvcieciaee tedceeSisens 18 53 N 
Gopalpur..........-...-.-------- 19 1A N 
UT ete ose eee ctGeece ee 19 47 N 
False Point: Lt_........2.2--.-. 20 2N 
Shortts I.: Lt.....--.--2--22 eee 20 47 N 
Hooghly River, Sagar I.: Lt..... 21 39 N 
CalCUMGxncc bic ec aeuleluecveds 22 33 N 
ANDAMAN ISLANDS 
—Tahble I.: Lt_..... eee eee 411N 
—Port Blair _.........--.--.----- 11 40N 
Pakistan 
Ca lnbs... ss cce re cewcieecieeseses 22 36 N 
Chittagong._......-...-...-----4- 22 20N 
Kutubdia I: Lt... 22... 21 52N 
Cor's Bazdr........--.---------- 21 277N 
Barma 
Oyster 1) Dtiecwssoe ck cscesensss 20 12N 
PRY OD otro rae hulk Sree as 2 08 N 
savare Te Dtiscocsdccescbeceecs 20 05 N 
K yauk pyu ee eS TOR 19 27 N 
eacon I Ropes. oececutevuce 18 56N 
Basti coe cicack Soh oxid ec eenwe saw 16 47 N 
Diamond I.: Lt........2-------- 15 52 N 
Alguada Reef: Lt.......-.---.-- 15 42N 


PULAU-PULAU Natuna (Na- 
TUNA ISLANDS) 

—Pulau Subi-Ketjil: Lt 

—Pulau Merundung: Lt 

PULAU-PULAU ANAMBAS 
(ANAMBAS ISLANDS) 


—Pulau Mangkai: Lt 


ong Ketfil: Lt 
Batu Berhanti: 
Pulau Sambu 


R 


le Meio kotoloioioiotvioivichnioiotoivioioiwioiviciciolorviols| 


ps 


SB SESSERELESSASSSHSSSSSssssssanaa 
SBRESRESSSRSBIGIGBIKSSSLSESSSS 


&8 


2e2e 
SSS= 
Po Oa tas bs 


REELKSSS 
SUSNSLSS 
CN Ca) ad OS ead td 


Place 


nr a a ees | center 


Burma—Continued 


Mibya Kyun (Reef I.): Lt.....- 
DGC OY s maasioe ace ac ou wees 
MO 0th ccscelcecdennssesevckceens 


Thailand 


Ko Phi (Goh Pee), Pakchan 

River? Uti nccsc duwceseiecece 
Ko Ra (Takua Pa): Lt___..-.--- 
Ko Kaeo Noi (Goh Keonol): Lt. 
Ko Taphao Noi: Lt........---.- 
Puneae esi ebioh cet maine 


Khlong 3 Krabi PO eas SoeSu 
Ka C ont Ko Liang (Goh 
Beng):  Dteicewseecccucceis 


Sungei Kedah Entrance: Lt..-. 
PENANG ISLAND 

—Muka Head: Lt_.........-..-. 
—Pulau Tikus (Rat J.): Lt... 
= Penang: 2ccoveueeaceeeSscucck ees 


Pat 222). oc cctouwhceds a uedevo ss 
Tanjong Hantu: Lt......-.....- 
PONGQKOR os20seec ocak cu eewtecdcesd 
Pulau Katak: Lt.......-...-.--. 
White Rock, Sembilan Is.: Lt... 
Bagan Datoh....-...----.------- 
Sungei Selangor: Lt........-.--- 
ae eve (Glamorganshire 
Pulau Angsa: Lt........-...---. 
Port Swettenham.......--..-.---- 
FONG 2c. eek oceh ces uscuweees se 
Pulau Pintu Gedong: Lt......-. 
One Fathom Bank: Lt..-.....-.- 


MGIOCCH 2.6555 Se erence Seweweee 


Pulau Pisang: Lt....-.--..----. 
Sultan Shoal: Lt._...-..-.---.-- 
Raffles, Pulau Satumu (Coney 
TSI) et coe ies coseesee eck 
Pulau Sakijang hese (E. 
8t. John's I.): Lt.........----. 
Keppel Harbor..........--.----- 
Fort Canning: Lt.....-.-..-.--- 


Serangoon........--------------- 

nue Mungging (S. Lima Islet): 

park ‘Branca (Pedra Branca) 
(Horsburgh): Lt.....-....---- 


Karang Galang (Pan Reef), 
Selat Riouw: Lt 

Tandjung Berakit, Pulau Bin- 
tan: Lt 

Pulau Mantang: Lt 

Pulau Karas-ketjil: Lt 

Pulau Kentar: Lt 

Pulau Lingga, Tandjung Djang: 


DE BARARS 
RESESRBSS ~ 
ZAZLZLLZLZAZ 
BRBISSRZ ° 
BrUBRBAaRs ~ 
CO dd to ty ad 


GO GO 3-3 OO 
& FLVSSPas 
Z Z2LZZAZZAZZ 
S BFRZERE 
SB RKOVReSES 
WB WAR w a 


~_ 


est 
8 
beh 
~3 
ws 
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38 
SASYSBNINS 


533888 


BSSSISOBSR 
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oo oOo 
= pwe — 
SSaNRGs 
SMM clelclelolelolololole Mellel loll. lals) 


0 = AS AD OO BD BO BO ND Go 69 G8 69 
cr Ga ms 


3 5 SBBSSRESTS8cs 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


INDONESIA—Continued 


Place 


SELAT DURIAN (DURIAN STRAIT) 
—South Brother: Lt 


ee ee es 


eweeseareeeeraweocwmeroenmouncacaa 


Bengkalis...........------------ 
Pulau Djemur: Lt.....-......-- 
Pulau Pandang: Lt_...-......-- 


Belawan.....--2.- 2 e eee eee 
Teluk Aru (Aru Bay)....-.....- 
DANG o.2 oe oc de ween seee se 
Diamond Point (Diamant 


Punt) (Jambu Ayer): Lt 
Pulau Buru: Lt 
PULAU WE 
—Le Muele: Lt 

—Sahang.....-....--.----------- 
Pulau Breueh (Bras) (Willem- 

storen): Lt.... 222.22. 2222 .. 
Pulau Rusa: Lt... 2.2.2.2... 
Meulahoh 
Tapaktuan........2..2.-0.4-4--- 
/ uk Sinabang, Pulau Simeu- 

OS Tn Pee eh te gin eae 
SINQKI 2 shee esse el aah oe 
Tape Mbana, Pulau Nias: 


eeeewwreo ener crtuceen 


ee ee 


GS cee abe a Bos ee oe 


Pulau Tene | | Cae net Seer 
Pulau Pangkal: Lt......-.2.2-- 
Pulau Sigata: Lt...-...-.2----- 
Pulau Bodjo: Lt......2--2.---- 
Pulau Karsik: Lt...........22-. 
Padang 
Udjung Batumandi 
Sungei Bramei): Lt...-...--- 
Pulau Najamuk: Lt...2.22..--- 
Pulau Katangkatang: Lt......- 
Bengkulu._.........--.-.-.------ 
Pulau Tikus: Lt...........-... 
Manna: Lt 
Tandjung Selasih (Tandjung 
Bandar): Lt 
Pulau Pisang: Lt_.........-.-.- 
Kroe (Kru) .........-.---------- 
Tjukuh Ped ates om Cape) 
(Viakke Hoek): L 
Telukbetung......-.-.--.-------- 
Pulau Sebuku, Tjukuh Ban- 
ding: Lt 
Sungat Gerong.....------------- 
PaO ac co Gicatintwouseee uses 
Palembang.....-..------------+-- 
BANGKA 
—Tandjung Ular: Lt_..-......- 
—Tandjung Kelian: Lt......--- 
—Muntok 


ee ee 


ee ee 


Ui beh Seow ces Pe 


Pelepasan 
Nangka): Lt....--.-------- 
—Pulau Besar: Lt...-..---.---- 
—Pulau Dapur: Lt...---------- 
—Tandjung Berikat: Lt........ 
SELAT-SELAT GASPAR (GASPAR 
STRAIT) 
—Pulau Lepar: Lt....-.-------. 
—Pulau Tjelaka: Lt. 
—Shoalwater Is. (Shallow Wate 
| Ee ie) 0 (geen ee nn EE eee OES 
BILLITON (BELITUNG) 
— Pulau Langkuas: Lt......-... 
—Pulau Kanis: Lt.......-.....- 
Discovery Eust Bank: Lt..._... 
is Menjawak (Boompijes I.): 


ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


emcee | cecemeeecmmnecemmne | femme cer ape S| 


WRN OO OO AAW 
oeum SF 25S STARS 


~ wer 
eo aS 


ee oo | 


=ZS SZALS8 SESFERRS 
Bann NHROLZZZLZ Z2L Z2ZLZZZ 24 ZZ ZLZZLZLZ 


te —_ Ww GH CHO pm G9 Cad tet pet et 
See NS 
minthn nnn Dra nH nn wo 


wt & tb 
SZSRY EGR 


tema femal 


SS SEER FR FQ KKRRSSS 
oS NR LSEtaRR 


=858 


SSSss28 SSSesses 8 
ee gO STOPS NELSHSeR & ey 


So SS SS i mS PSS So oo 


[ail ell canal quell. cael gavel 


2 R58 


S82 &8S8 


util cma cumulated 
S2S3 
Sees 


107 37 E 
108 12 E 
109 10 E 


108 23 E 
106 54 E 
106 44 E 


106 28 E 


Place Lat. 
Sumatra—Continued va 
SunpDa Strait (SELAT SUNDA) 
—Tandjung Lajar (First Pt.): 
b 6 sane ee ans cit Se een a 6 458 
mai Tjikoneng (Fourth 
Sad apd cmos ieetelwerne 6 048 
Bnd Th pune (Topper- 
shoedje): Lt... 2.2222 lle § 448 
Pulau Tunda Toonda Eilan- 

G0ny 2 Ist sc.c ccc ceehec css § 498 
Pulau Pajung: Lt.....-.....--- 5 498 
Pulau Damar-besar (Edam): Lt.} 5 578 

Java 

Djakarta ( Batavia) ..........--.- 6078 
Tandjungpriok: Lt.....2..222-- 6058S 
Tjirebon (Cheribon) .......-.....- 6 438 
Pekalongan_......-.-.---.------ 6 51S 
Semarang........-...----.------ 6 578 
Pulau Mondoliko: Lt......._...- 6 238 
Sangkapura, Pulau Bawean: Lt.} 5 518 
Fant 7 20121) 1) eae ee nee Ne 7128 
MaDUuRA (MADOERA) 

—Sembilangan: Lt..........-.. 7048 
—Tandjung: Lt. ...2.22.2 2. 7088 
—Pulau Sapudi: Lt....22. 22... 7058S 
Zwaantjes Reef: Lt........- 22. 728 
Proholinggo...........-..------- 7438 
Panarukan.........-..-.--.---- 7428S 
Pulau Karangmas (Pulau Mei- 

derts Reef): Lt. 222222 22 ee 7408S 
Pulau Tabuan (Duiven I.): Lt-.| 8 02S 
Tandjung Bansering: Lt....._-- 8048S 
Banjuwangi......2...22.2-2-.--- 8118 
Tandjung Bantenan: Lt._...... 8 468 
TIMQUCD coc cue ee eee sue eects 7448 
Palabuhan Ratu_..........-.---- 6 59S 

Lesser Sunda Islands 
BALI 


—Tandjung Pasir: Lt.....-...- 
—Tandjung Pengambengan: Lt. 
—Buleleng_........2--2-.2----2-- 
Nusa Lembongan, Selat Ba- 


oo G0 OO 
SPR 
0 Fs PES 9) 


tiie? TAs gaucoeesewscescos & 103 
Lom BOK 
—Ampenan._.....22-2---------- | 8345 
— Labuanhadji........2......---. 8 425 
Sakuntji (Maria Reigersbergen 

Bank): Lt... 2. 222.....-2-.. 7518S 
Bima, Sumhawa._..-..-.-.-..-- 8 278 
Pulau Kelapa: Lt......--...2-- 8 40S 
FLORES 
—Pulau Badjo (Bajo)........_.. 8 298 
SPN e 2c aose ta elteD eye: 8 50S 
— Larantuka_....222 2-2 e nee ee 8 218 
Kalahhi, Pulau Alor. 8128 
Waingapu, Sumba (Soemba)_...| 9 398 
Seha, Pulau Sawn. ...-..2...-.| 10 208 
Baa Roadstead, Pulau Roti...._. 10 43S 
Pulau Semau: Lt.....--2--.222. 10 08 S 
TIMOR 
—Kupang.........--.-----------| 10 108 
SALA DUN. coe is soe ese Se Seae 9 00S 
— Dili Dilly) (Portugal). 2.2.2 _- 8 325 

Moluccas 
Pulau Liran: Lt. 2.22. 22 ee. 8038 
Meatij Miarang, Pulau-pulau 

SermmtrLte once ec coe. 8 20S 
Tepa, Pulau Bahar.......--...-- 7528 
PULAU-PCLAU TANIMBAR 
— Sau mlakki_.....2-..2.--2-.------- 7 598 
AU GUPL nwa o Me eeuteeass etwas 7008S 
Dobo, Pulau-pulau Aru (Aroe 

| foe eee tee Teas Ree nee CO ee § 45S 
eae Pulau-pulau Ewab (Kai 

et thes ee Seno ates 9S 
Pulan Naira, Pulau-puleu 
PANG so oid ewe eens 328 
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105 13 E 


SOnRO SES 


Woevioioic mmo Slee ic mE eel oloioiolois) 


SS2BRBR SaQaks 


114 WE 
114 35 E 
115 06 E 


115 27 E 


116 04 E 
116 34 E 


117 13. E 
118 43 E 
119 14 E 


119 BE 
121 39 E 
122 59 E 
124 31 E 
120 16 E 
121 51 E 
123 03 E 
123 27 E 


123 35 E 


124 52 E 
125 35 E 


125 44E 


128 20 E 
129 36 E 


131 18 E 
131 43 E 


134 13 E 
132 59 E 
1299 HE 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


INDONESIA—Continued 


Place Lat. 


a ee a ee 


Moluccas—Continued 


of 

CERAM 

8 OF onc d costes seudss2 3 538 
—Ameahai_.....--.--.---.------- 3208S 
PA eck oe otadeaend saws 3048 
Pulau Saparua: Lt......-..2...- 3348 
Amboina (Ambon I.): Lt... _--- 3 478 
Pulau Suangegi: Lt.....-. 2-222. 3188 
Leksula, Buru (Boeroe I.)..._.-- 3 478 
Pulau Sanana, Pulau-pulau 

SIG Sos cocina noma aoe e ee 2038 
Lahuha, Pulau Batjan.........-- 0 38S 
Laiwut, Obt..... 2222 eee 1208 
HALMAHERA 
—Weda___...-....---- 2 eee eee 0 20N 
— Buli-serani_........--.-------- 0 52N 
IN. oo oe ht a Bee 110N 
— Galela__..-...-.------.------ee 150N 
— Wajabula.......--.-2--------- 216N 
Lirung, Pulau-pulau Talaud_...| 3 56N 
Takhuna, Pulau-pulau Sangike...| 3 37 N 

Celebes 
Tandjung Arus, Pulau Talise: 

Dogs tas Sec Sere ues etude: 153 N 
Pulau Pondang: Lt..........-.. 0 26N 
Gorontalo. ._....-.-...---------- 0 30N 
Tomini Road_-_..........-.----- 0 31N 
Selat Walea: Lt...........------ 0 258 
Pulau Banggai: Lt..........--.- 1358 
Pulau Wangiwangi: Lt... ---- §158 
eS Djenemedja, Teluk 

Bone: Lt__..----.-. 222-2 eee 3158 
Pulau Pasitanete: Lt.........-- 5 45S 
Pulau Sabalana (Postiljon I.): 

| OF Rau ene ne MAREE Aen reed Ten CRIES 6 49S 
Taka Rewataje (De Bril): Lt...| 6058S 
Pulau Dewakang-lompo: Lt....| 5 248 
Pulau Dajangdajangan: Lt...-- 5§ 248 
Makasar (Makassar) ._......-.-- 5 08S 
Pulau Kapoposang: Lt.......-- 4428S 
Tandjung Rangasa (Huk 

Mandar): Lt....-........---- 33458 
ee sees (William 

i ae ae ere Caen rae 2388S 
Telu Palu, Tandjung Karang: 
0388S 


RSRBSsss ~ 


BRBINNVRRP o 
[nl 
Bent 
Cae No Nekets Nee e Sede Macode Node Lede Nester 


& 


Cape Byron: Lt 
Richmond River, North Head: 


Lt 
Clarence River, south Head: Lt.. 
South Solitary le: 
Coffs Harhour 
Smoky Cape: Lt 
Port Macquarie 
Tacking Point: Lt 
Crowdy Head: Lt 
Sugarloaf Point: Lt 
Port Stephens 
Nobbys Head: Lt 
Newcastle 


28 52 
29 26 
30 12 
30 18 
30 56 
31 2 
31 29 
31 51 
32 26 
32 43 
32 55 


Barrenjocy Head: Lt.....22222 
Sydney (Port Jackson) 
hes (Inner South Head): 


3 


2RBRSrIAx 


BS 
DD eS eS CSD OD Om Sd ead oa Od od od od 


Ed 


REBAR NAIR SARK 


ZS has BRS 


(ee eo ee 


S 
SRBRBRBS 


Nelo hele: ME 1 MEO Iolo lo ie kco lc?! 


ere SF 


118 49 E 
119 44 E 


GaEREZSBS SRBRSRSS ~ 


tn 

tw 

BREE SS 
CD) SD eS Sed ed md ad ed a Sad dd OD ed Od od tnd td 


mt emt 
N © bb 
S wy 


Place 


Celebes—Continued 
Pulau Tuguan (North Watcher 
I.): Lt 


i) 


ot SS pat 
S28 & 
ZZZ4 2 


Borneo 


Tandjung Mangkalihat: Lt 

Muaras (Moearas) Reef: Lt 

Tarakan (Linkas), Indonesia... 

Tawau, North Borneo 

Batu Tinagat: Lt 

Tanjong Labian: Lt 

Tanjong Trang: Lt 

Sandakan, North Borneo 

Kudat, North Borneo 

Pulau Kalampunian: Lt 

Mantanani Is.: Lt 

Jesselton, North Borneo 

Pulau Pa 

Victoria, bilan: North Borneo. . 

Pulau Karaman: Lt 

Brunei, Brunei 

Tanjong Baram: Lt 

Lutong, Sarawak 

Miri, Sarawak 

Tanjong Lobang: 

Tanjong Sirik: 

Kuching, Sarawak 

Tanjong Po: Lt 

Tanjong Datu: Lt 

Pulau Murih: (Saint Peters I.): 
Lt 


BS = = OD ee ee me OR OR ORO AID ONO Or eh oh OD 


SR-SSF RSESSNBRSSSUASSSSERSGAUSS 


Pulau Serutu: Lt 

Tandjung Selatan: Lt 

Pulau Kunjit: Lt 

Dwaalder: Lt 

ane i na (Sambargalong 


Ce 


63 6S > 
Sa 8 
“nn NNN NUNNNZ BAAAZAAZAAZLZLZLZZZZZLZZZZZZZZ 


Little Paternoster Is., Pulau 
Balabalangan: Lt 

Aru Bank: Lt 

Balikpapan, Indonesia 


= 09 8D 
bat ome 
Dane 


Wollongong 
Port Kembla 


Point Per 
Warden Head: Lt 
Montagu I.: Lt 


Cape Everard: Lt 

Cliffy I.: Lt 

Wilson Promontory, SE Point: Lt. 
Citadel L.: 

Cape Liptrap: Lt 
Westernport, oun Point: Lt.. 
Cape Schanck: 

Port PHILLIP 

— Melbourne 

— Williamstown 

— Geelong ...cccsavevsescesesasss% 
Point Lonsdale: Lt 

Split Point (Eagle Nest Point): 


gBBSSBSSseeeREse - 
SBUS SERGRGSELASANSSBR ~ 


ROmnRnR NNAPRN RRADMARDANDANRDANDANRMNM 


BESS 


Lt 
Cape Otway: Lt 
Wi aris mbool 
Griffith L: 
Portland (32.0 522 eases cone wese se 
Cape Nelson: Lt 


BRSRER 
REELS 


SESSSSSSSSLESE ° 


ER 
Sx 
te bad 


SSS B55 ASSSLS SELSSRSRRRaaESSLISSSLRSS 
ODS mS Od ORD ED oe Sa ED a dd SDD dd a) md mS dd dO OS ad 


ead 
Qn 
BARERESRLRTSSSRE - 


Oud tend fred pet tet feed 


BE REIT = 
BYRBER SNey 


- 
ah 
te 


poet 
ir 
& 
eb hohe lk hike oe ihe feo hode tole lool ne tate ohe| 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


AUSTRALIA—Continued 


andex Place Lat. Long. mek Place Lat Long 
°e a °o o eo a °o e 
77670 | Cape Northumberland: Lt...-. 88 04S | 140 400E 78350 | Airlie T.: Lt......-....2.---2-.- 2119S | 115 10E 
680 | Cape Banks: Lt.......-....-.-.. 37 4S | 140 BE 360 | North Sandy I.: Lt............. 2106S | 115 30E 
690 | Penguin Islet (Rivoli By Lt.| 37 30S | 140 01 E 370 | Legendre I.: Lt....-.-.--2.-22-- 20 21S | 116 51 E 
77700 | Cape Jaffa (Bernoulli): Lt.....- 36 588 139 36 E 380 | Port Walcott. ..........-.---..-- 2398 | H7ME 
710 | Victor Harbour._..-........----- 35 348 138 37 E 390 | Port Hedland__....-....--..---- 20 188 118 35 E 
720 | Cape Jervis: Lt.......-..-.-2..- 35 37S | 138 06 E || 78400 | Bedout I.: Lt._...-2-2.2 22228. 19 35S | 119 6 E 
77800 | KANGAROO ISLAND 410 | Cape Bossut: Lt..........--..-- 18 438 121 39 E 
810 | —Cape St. Alban: Lt......2.2-. 35 49S | 138 08 E 420 | Broome....._.-----2- 2-22. eee 17 58S | 122 14E 
820 | —Cape Willoughby: Lt_.....--- 35 518 138 08 E 430 | Gantheaume Point: Lt.._.---.- 17 588 122 11 E 
830 | —Cape Couedie: Lt......-..--- 36 04S | 136 42 E 440 | Cape Leveque: Lt.......-.....- 16 24S | 122 46E 
840 | —Cape Borda: Lt... ----.--.--- 35 468 | 136 35 E 450 | Adele I.: Lt. ...2 222.2 15 318 | 1B 0E 
850 | — Marsden Point: Lt..-......-. 35 348 137 37 E 460 | Browse I.: Lt...-...2.-222 eee 14078 1233 34 E 
77900 | Glenelg. _...--...---.----------- 35018 | 138 30E 470 | Wyndham.._._.. 2222-22-22 -- ee 1523S | 182 06£E 
910 | Port Adelaide..._.........--.--- 34 518 | 138 30E 480 | Cape Fourcroy: Lt........-.-.- 11 478 | 13002 E 
920 | Wakefield...._......----.------- 34128 138 09 E 490 | Point Charles: Lt_._.........--- 12 28 130 38 E 
930 | Troubridge Shoal: Lt...--...-.. 35 08 8 137 51 E 78500 | Darwin........2-2.---2--. eee 12 2S | 130 51E 
940 | Althorpe I.: Lt......2. 222. l eee 35 BS 136 51 E 510 | East Vernon I.: Lt....----..--- 12 058 131 06 E 
050 | Wedge I.: Lt.._--.-2 2.22 eee 35 108 136 29 E 520 | Cape Hotham: Lt_.....-..-.--- 12038 131 18 E 
960 | Corny Point: Lt................ 34 548 | 137 01 E 530 | Cape Don: Lt... .-. ee eee 11188 | 131 46 E 
970 | Wauraltee (W ree I.: Lt...| 3430S | 137 21 E 540 Boeke | Ec) EF Seen eee Spenser 10 368 | 141 55E 
980 | Tipara Reef: Lt............- 2. 4048 137 24 E 550 AS OU ae ecutes ccwtaGcas 10 35 142 09 E 
990 | Winceby I.: Lt..--.2 2222 eee 34 298 136 17 E 560 Trancsaay | ag) FF eee ee eee 10 31S | 142 19E 
78000 | Boston Point: Lt....---.--...-- 34 398 | 135 56 E 570 | Eborac I.: Lt...-22 22 ee 10 418 | 142 32E 
010 | Port Lincoln..........222---2--- 34438 | 135 51 E 580 | Albany Rock: Lt.........--..-. 10 43S | 142 38 E 
020 | Cape Donington: Lt........-..- 34 448 | 136 OOF 5090 | Hannibal Is.: Lt....2...22.--22. 1136S | 142 6 E 
030 | Dangerous Reef: Lt........---. 34 498 | 136 12 E || 78600 | Clerke I.: Lt.- 222.2 ele 11588 | 143 17E 
040 | Neptune Isles, 8S. Neptune I.: 610 | Piper Is.: Lt.......-.-2..2------ 1215S | 143 15E 
esac. et eee esate ase 35 208 | 136 07 E 620 | Chapman Reef: Lt.........222- 12 538 | 143 36E 
050 Four Hummocks, Whidbey Is.: 630 | Heath Reef: Lt....2..22222 228 13 20S | 143 41 E 
giceiata mateo E eat ae eee Acie 34 478 135 01 E 640 | Hannah I.: Lt....-........-...-] 13 528 143 43 E 
060 Flinders Pe it eee ses 33 408 134 30 E 650 | Wharton Reef: Lt.........-...- 14 08 8 144 00 E 
070 | Streaky Bay......-....-.-..----- 32 48S | 134 13 E 660 Pinon | ia) 0] Seema ernie Saleen meen ats ae 14088 | 14431 E 
080 | Therenard.............--.---.--- 3210S | 133 30E 670 peques |e 6 SR RR Sanaa 14 32S | 144 50 E 
ogo | St. Francis I.: Lt... -...--.....- 32 318 133 19 E 680 | Palfrey Islet: Lt..........--.-.. 1442S | 145 27E 
78100 | Esperance...............-------- 33 52S | 121 4 E 690 | Archer Point: Lt..........2--.- 18 36S | 145 WE 
110 | Breaksea I.: Le... eee 35 0448 118 04 E 78700 | Low Isles: Lt.-.....2..-202--2.e 16 238 145 34 E 
120. Albany. cn ohn cas co we ck cewse cies 35028 | 117 BE 710 | Port Douglas.......-.......----- 16 20S | 148 BE 
130 | Eclipse I.: Lt.......2222-2---2-- 35118 | 117 BE 720: | COWS nc oe el aceeaee eae 16 658 | 145 47 E 
140 | Cape Leeuwin: Lt.............. 34228 | 115 08 E 730 | Fitzroy I.: Lt.......2--...-2--2- 16 558 | 14600 E 
180 | Hamelin I.: Lt........2..22222- 34138 | 115 01 E 740 | North Barnard Is.: Lt........-. 17418 | M4611LE 
160 | Cape Naturaliste: Lt........... 33 328 | 116 02E 78) | Brook Is.: Lt.........--.....-.- 18 09S | 14 19E 
170 | Busselton......-....--------22-- 33 398 | 115 DWE 760 | White Rock, Palm Isles: Lt..._]| 18 468 | 146 43 E 
180 | Casuarina Point: Lt......... 2... 33.198 | 115 30E 770 | Townsville. .......---..--------- 1916S | 146 49E 
190 | Bunbury--_......-.-..---.------- 33 198 | 115 38 E 780 | Cape Cleveland: Lt...........- 1911S | 14701 E 
78200 | Woodman Point: Lt.......2..2. 32088 | 115 47E 790 | Cape Bowling Green: Lt.._.... 19 2008 | 147 BE 
210 | Fremantle......--..--.----2-2222 32038 | 115 45 E || 78800 | Bowen._.........-.....-..------- 20018 | 48 15E 
22) POUR oo. ene esa vee tea cates 31 578 | 115 52E 810 | Eshelby I.: Lt_.......--..-..-2. 20 01S | 148 BE 
230 | Bathurst Point, Rottnest I.: Lt_.| 31 698 | 115 33 E 820 | Dent I.: Lt......-2222 2. ee 20 22S | 148 57E 
240 | Escape I.: Lt.........-2---222.. 30198 | 11500 E 830 | Mackay........---.------------- 21078 | 149 13 E 
250 | Moore Point: Lt........2.2...2. 28478 | 11435 E 840 | Flat-top I.: Lt......-.----2-22.. 2109S | 149 16E 
20 | Geraldton.........---....----2-- 2478 | 114 36E 850 | Pine Islet, Percy Isles: Lt..._.. 21 39S | 180 14E 
270 | Cape Inscription: Lt. .......... 25 20S | 112 58E 860 | High Peak I.: Lt........--.222. 21 678 | 180 43 E 
280 | Babbage I.: Lt. ...2..2-2 lee 2452S | 113 3 E 870 | North Reef: Lt..........-.....- 2118S | 151 55E 
200 | Carnarvon..._......-..-- 2-2 -ee 2453S | 113 39E 880 | Rockhampton..._.......----.--.- 2328S | 150 32E 
78300 | Quobba Point, Beagle Hill: Lt_| 24 308 | 113 25E 890 | Cape Capricorn: Lt__.......... 23 298 | 151 15E 
310 | Frazer Islet: Lt.....----.222222. 22388 | 11338E 78900 | Gatcombe Head: Lt.......-.... 2353S | 151 BE 
320 | Viaming Head: Lt.............. 21 498 114 07 E 910 | Gladstone............----------. 2351S | 151 15E 
330 | Anchor I.: Lt....22222 2222 2132S |11446E 920 | Bustard Head: Lt.....-....-..- 2401S | 151 47E 
340 | Onslow. .....-..-......-.-.-2--- 2139S | 115 06E 930 | Lady Elliot Islet: Lt--......... 24078 | 152 BE 
° a 7 
70000 | Deal T.: Lt_....2.2- 2222... 39 308 —Currie Harbor: Lt 51 E 
10 Goose I.: i ere eee tne D 40 19 8 —S8tokes Point: Lt 55 E 
cee tw ence em m ww emaseoen 44 y ‘ . 
030 | Low Head, Tamar River: Lt.__| 41 038 mest eae 7 : 
040 | Deronport....................... 41108 Sandy Cape: Lt 

050 Mersey Bluff: Lt............... 41108 Macquarie Harbor 20 E 
060 | Burnie.......-..............-... 41 03S Cape Sorrell: Lt 10 E 
070 | Table Seles doa eee AN oeee 40 57S Maatsuyker Isles: Lt 18 E 
080 | Hyfield (Highfield) Point: Lt_.| 40 448 > L 09 E 
000 Cape Rochon, Three Hummock 20 E 
Tie ed 40 248 oe 
79100 | Hunter I.. Lt..2222227222277777 40 208 ee 
79200 | Kina IsLAND BE 
210 | —Cape Wickham: Lt_.......... 39 368 21 E 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


Place Lat. 
South Island 
° a 
Cape Campbell: Lt......---.--- 41 43S 
Wea iROUG oe eto ee oot ee 42 248 
Point Kean: Lt__...-..---_--.-- 42 258 
Godley (Cachalot) Head: Lt._-| 43 35S 
WitlOtb cso erases Secure are 43 368 
Le Bon’'s Bay: Lt. ...-.2 2-2... 43 458 
AROTOO 228 ee Guess eue se 43 488 
TMA scl oe cee ekswecedeceusks 44 24S 
Jacks Point: Lt.......---2-.2--- 44 278 
OGMarl os bce ee eee 45 07S 
Moeraki: Lt........-....------- 45 24S 
Heyward Point: Lt........-2--. 45 45S 
Port Chalmers........-.--------- 45 49S 
Dunedin__.......---------------- 45 538 
Otago Harbor, Taiaroa Head 
al Set gh Solin ONE ens Eel Se ola f 45 478 
Cape Saunders: Lt.....-.2.2--- 45 53S 
Nugget Points Lb oc. cc.cetutne 46 278 
Waipapa Point: |, Sen ee eee 46 40S 
Doe dt Ub ci ee ee eee 46 40S 
STEWART ISLAND 
—Akers Point: Lt....---------- 46 548 
— Port Pegasus_...-..-..-.------- 47 135 
Bluff Harhor.........---------.- 46 368 
TNVONCATOIN oe oes chet sees. 46 25S 
Céntre:J.> Lt. ccccuecdeeececccs 46 2S 
Puysegur Point: Lt__...--...-- 46108 
St. Anns Point: Lt..-..-..-2..- 44348 
PIOKTRG 6 35 Sooedccwosoekconuboe 42 43S 
Greymouth. :.......---------+--- 42 268 
Cape Foulwind: Lt........----- 41 458 
| SA 110) ¢ Sn ee ee eg ee 41458 
Kahurangi Point: Lt...2...---- 40 468 
Cape Farewell: Lt....----.----- 40 30S 
Bush End Point: Lt....----2--- 40 33S 
N ClO. <2 3c oe eosceeueeetecens 4116S 
Stephens I.: Lt....-.2...------- 40 40S 
Cape Jackson: Lt_...--.-.------ 40 59S 
The Brothers: Lt......-2--..--- 41068 
Malaya 
Oo 80 
Tanjong Tenggaroh: Lt_-...--- 215N 
Mrersing: Lt_....-..------------ 227N 
Sungei Pahang: Lt._..-...----- 3 32 N 
FOUONAN 65 cc eee aeceepucesles 3 48 N 
Pulau Tenggol: Lt... 222.222. 449N 
Kuala Trengganu......---.----- § 21N 
Tumpats Dts vie ss cess ecco teas 612N 
Thailand 
Khlong Sai Buri (Taluban 
BIVOCR) 6 Tobe. case tot ee aes 42N 


Laem Pho (Lem Tachee): Lt_..| 6 57 N 
Songkhla: Lt_....-....----.-.-- 7 
Laem Talumphuk: Lt_._. 2... 8 23N 
Ko Prap (Goh Prab): Lt.._..-. 914N 
Ko Tawan Tok (Goh Wang 


INO Dole dice cee bh he to oe 917N 
Pak Nam Lang Suan: Lt...---. 957 N 
Ko Rang: Lt_._...-...-.-.-- -...| 10 49 N 
Ko Ract (Go Rad): Lt...2-2.-- 11 48 N 
Krung Thep (Bangkok) _.......-- 13 45 N 
Ko Sampayu: Lt_..---------e- 13 1IN 
Ko Phai (Goh Pai): Lt. -.2.--- 12 56N 
Ko Chuang: Lt__.---..---. 2. 12 31N 
Ko Samet: Lt.....--.-..-----e- 12 35 N 
Ko Man Nok: Lt...-_..--.----- 12 34N 
Laem Sing: Lt_...-......2----- 12 2N 
Ko Chik Nok: Lt. _..--._...-_. 12 18N 
Laem Sok (Lem Nam): Lt...-- 12 03 N 

Cambodia . 
PROG elise She ee ae Se 10 30 N 


Long. 


° 
~ 


173 4 


ar 
ew 
che bm oe 
2 00 SO a) 
roku tote icteric icicicicricric7ic.| 


pos 
3 
RAS SUTeS 


~— 

=> 

© 
Se Sas 


% 
BRNSH 
lobolol oto Molo bolo. 


compli coundlll ceenlll omen 
S22 


SELLSER BE 


E 
ESNSSSSSSSL BEATS 


ole teoto lo iote toloioiotoic oto ioic icy, 


candi sual email onal ond 
oclaceo 
NOM SOR Soe ans 
BA we 
On de 


BB 
SS 
bby 


Index 
No. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Place 


North Island 


Ohau Point: Lt. .-.-2.-2- eee 
Karori Rock: Lt_....-.------.-- 
Wellington (Port Nicholson) ....- 
Pencarrow Head: Lt_- _.-.----- 
Baring Head: Lt. --.-.-..--.-- 
Cape Palliser: Lt...-..--..----- 
Castle Point (Rangiwha Ra- 

oma): Lt 
Cape Kidnappers: Lt.....-.-..- 
Napter Harhor.....--..-..------ 
Portland I. (Te Houra): Lt...-.- 
Gishorne epeidadrad tata hey hcata ta netha 


Gable Islet: Lt iene eaten einmers 
East Cape (Otiki): Lt ...-.--- 
Matakaoa Point: Lt........---- 
Ohona 1: Liteon ckceee ee cceccus 
Cuvier]: Lt ecvewccccncscsdeces 


oo ons RD pee 
SRERINS . 


1 


a ee ee ee ee 


Burgess Islet: Lt. --.....-..2-- 
Nore. Virt: Lt. cnccedeeossedtease 
Whanqarei_......--..----------- 
Sugarloaf: Lt....-.............. 
Cape Brett: Deen... .csecsesesed 
Whangaroa..._.-...------------- 
North Cape: Lt....-.---------- 
Cape Reinga: Lt........-.----- 
Cape Maria van Diemen: Lt... 
Kaipara, North Head: Lt-...-- 
Manukau, South Head: Lt...-. 
New Plymouth....-.------------ 
Wikotahi.t.2- bts .23..ccesccsee 


PAG 2.5236e Jasco eeauds 
WanQdNUl ced vonden ch secee cia 
Kapitil: Dts. cevececccescseus 


ANARRARDARANRRNRANRANDNANRDNRNARANRDRANAMhAMR Rnnnnwm 


SSSSSSLSEPESTSRARASSSSSSSSESSSSSS 
SG3INUSRERSRRSSTSSENSSSRERARS SOBA 


Ile Poulo Obi: Lt....----.------ 
Poulo Condore_....---.--------- 
Hon Bai Can: Lt..-.----.------ 
Song Cua Tieu Entrance: Lt... 
SOON a ts Set aree eee eee 
Cap Saint-Jacques.-..---------- 
Pointe de Ke Ga: Lite edcavecccs 


> 
8 
~} 
> 
Q 
~~ 
' 
1 
' 
’ 
' 
1 
t 
' 
8 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
' 
pt pee ome 
a) 
ah 
ve 


Cap Padaran: Litiecsescceste ce 
Baie de Phan Rang: Lt...------ 
Hon- Chute The soc sdecuczewce 
Ile Tre (Mui Rachtrang): Lt... 
NRG: TANG. 32 tccew das eeu cesses 
Cap Varella: Lticcote cas to-ee 
Poulo Gambir: Lt....-.-------- 
Oi NWO coos ewetss Soe e seen 
Vung Moi: Lt.......-----.----- 
Cu Lio Re: Dts oc viweccaseses 
Hsi-sHaA Cny’On-Tao (PARACEL 
ISLANDS) (CHINA) 
—Shan-hu Tao (Pattle I.): Lt.. 
—Shih Tao (Rocky I.): Lt.--.-- 
Presqu’tle de Tien Sha: Lt. -...- 
TOUTANE 62 ace iut Seton eet ede 


N 
55 N 
22 N 
35 N 
47 N 
12N 
15 N 
54 N 
37 N 
46 N 
15N 
23 N 


Haiphong dec lcits Mia Sore pe es et 
Iles Norway: Lt.....----------- 
Cam Pha. ......---------------- 


105 49 E 
105 50 E 
106 49 E 
106 41 E 
107 00 E 
107 22E 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF ASIA—Continued 


Place Lat. Long. me Place Lat. Long. 
China 3 SY 82800 China—Continued Lae & =) 
Pei-hai (Pakhoi)_._.....-.---.--- 21 29N | 109 06 E 830 | Wu-ch’iu Hsii (Ockseu Is.): Lt..| 24 59N | 119 27E 
Wei-chou Tao: Lt.__...--... =--| 21 00N | 109 06 E $40 | Niu-shan Tuo (Turnabout Is.): 
Teng-lou Chiao (Cape Cami): ‘6 = t ; 2N | 119 56E 
a a eae e ae Ree ne eee 13 1009 55E || gay | Toneechtiian Tao (Tunekuen | 
HAI-NAN TAO (HEAINAN) sie eee it einen hone 25 58N | 119 50E 
—Lin-ksao Chiao (Lamko): Lt..| 20 00 N | 109 42E 860 | Fu-chou (Foochow)............-.- 2 04N | 119 18 E 
Se NOAM ooo teva asueet ads 18 11 N | 109 31 E 870 | Ma-tsu Shan (Matsu J.).......-- 26 O9N | 119 55 E 
Se Tsul: Lt.-.......---- A Mh Y ay a i 880 | Tung-yin Shan (Tung Yung): ee eee 
— one eee en eee ee eee Tee estas eee ek : 
Nao Chou (Ile Nao-chow): Lt..| 20 44 N | 110 36 E 890 | Ch’ih-chu Tao (Spider I.): Lt_-.| 26 31 N | 120 04 E 
Aigrettes I., Colline Verte: Lt..| 21 06 N | 110 33 E 82000 | Yin-k’ou-kou Lieh-tao (Incog 
Chan-chiang........-....-------- 2112N | 110 24E TS9itwesnceeeseeecm ee eetees 26 509N | 120 @E 
Tien-pai (Lien Pak). neces ecent 2131 N | 111 18 E 910 | Tung-kua Hsu (Shroud I.): Lt__| 27 38 N | 121 08 E 
Macao 920 | Pei-yii ¢ Poon wit aeuscioe. 23 53 N ae Me 2 
930 | Tung-t’ing Shan: Lt.......222.. 52.2 
K&-h6: Lt_... : 940 | Lo-chia Shan (LokaI.): Lt...... 20 58 N | 122 27E 
Macd0seerseveevescec | BN [MSE | 850 Ling Gteep hy: Le 3013N | 122 35 E 
Ciilna = - -- Ho fe ee ese TE sees tet ed ata cets oe 30 26N | 122 31 E 
Wane Ch une, ae Baas B06N | 13 14E ue Paichich onan one a 30 37 N | 122 25 E 
an-shan "un-tao adrone “wang Shan (Rittan Rack)-_ 
Is.), Chu Chou: Lt...-... 2. 2200N | 113 49 E 980 pany ee Shan (Button Rock): 30 38 N | 122 22E 
Wen-wei Chou (Gap Rock): Lt-] 2149N | 113 86E || 900 | Ta-ch'i Shan (Guizlafti): TE0.] 30 40N | 122 10 E 
Hong Kong 83000 An: pee Shan (North Saddle sane | ios 
JE Wbechce oe Sotho cee es §2 7 
Tsing Chau (Green I.): Lt._... 2217N | 114 07 E 010 | She Shan (Shaweishan I.): Lt...| 31 25 N | 122 14 E 
Hong Kong...--..----..-222---- 2218N | 114 10E 020 | Shang-hai.............------.---- 31 15N | 121 30E 
Tung Lung (Lamtong I), 030 | Han-k'ou.........--..----------- 30 35N | 114 17E 
Tathong Point: Lt..2...2...- 2214N | 11417E 040 | Ch’in-shan Tao: Lt._..-..-2222- 35 OON | 119 49 E 
Wang Lan: Lt._..-...2222...-- 211N | 114 18 E 050 | Ch’ing-tao (Tsing- Tao) ......---.- 36 0O5N | 1200 19 E 
China 060 es Tao (Ts’ang-chou): ‘ Sel ote 
Meade ate ee eeaewuseu es coewee 5 54 
5 2 070 | Mu-yeh Tao (Muitao I.) 
ES dee cee ah 219N | 115 07E (Southeast Promontory): Lt..| 36 54 N | 122 32 E 
Che-lang Chiao: Lt...-_--.-_-.- 22 39N | 115 34E 080 | Ch’eng-shan Chiao (Shantung 
Lien-hua-f Chi Promontory): Lt......-.------ 37 24N | 122 42 E 
So ue eng Chiao (Breaker 090 | Wei-hai-wei 37 30 N | 122 07 E 
ae Be (Cape Good Hope): SEONG SOE 83100 | K’ung-t’ung Tao: Lt............| 37 34N | 121 32E 
Tefo at ance fears ee B14N | 116 48E 110 | Yen-t'at (Chefoo)........-..---.-- 37 32 N | 121 24E 
Lu Hsi) (Sugarloaf I.):; Lt...-..| 23 20N | 116 46 E 120 | Hou-chi Tao (Miaotao): Lt. .__. 38 04.N | 120 39 E 
Shan-t'ot (Suatow) hott atau aod 23 22N 116 41 E 130 Mu-chi-tao Chiao (Chimatao 
Nan-p’eng Ch’in- Promontory): Lt........------ 37 41 N | 120 13 E 
if g n tao (High ’ ’ J 
Lamock I.): Lt........------- 2 16N | 11717E 140 | T’ang-ku (Taku Bar).......-.--- 39 OON | 17 42 E 
Hsia-men Tao (Amoy)....------ 2427 N | 118 04 E 3g ee (Chinwantao) .... ee ae e 
Taiwan (Formosa) 170 Ying-k’0u.........------------0+e 40 41 N | 122 14 E 
, 180 | Wu-tuo-kou Tsui-tzu: Lt...-.... 39 32 N | 121 13 E 
Pal-sha-t’un (Hakushatou): Lt.) 25 03 N | 121 04 E 190 | Hsiao-lung-shan Tao: Lt......-- 38 57 N | 120 58 E 
SC as ou (Tansui Har- 25 11N | 121 28E || 83% Luo-t’ieh Shan (Rotetsu San): 
Fu-kuei Chiao (Fukikaku): Lt.| 2518N | 121 32E |! 19 | Lactnuiwel Shan (Rokobb: Lt] 38 4a | lal Do 
Preng-chia_ Hsii TCke Sho) 220 | Lti-shun (Port Arthur).......-...| 38 48N | 121 15E 
(Agincourt I): Lt.. .......-.- 25 38 N | 122 04 E 230 | Hsi-k’ou Chiao (Kohahu Shi): 
mar -Jen- t’ui Pi (Banjintal Bi): wr E Lt 38 54 N 121 43 E 
SER ata 121 44 240 | Ta- ren 38 55N | 121 38 E 
Chi-lung Chiang (Keelung) (Kii- 250 | Ta-san-shan Tao: Lt......-..... 38 52N | 12149 E 
run KO). .......------------3-- N | 121 44 E 260 | Hai-yang Tao: Lt.......-------- 39 05 N | 123 08 E 
San-tao Chao (Sancho- Kaku): a 70 | Ta-wang-chia Tao: Lt........-.. 39 26 N | 123 05 E 
Te ins calelds antiea ee ig ae N Gre el SO Tila Taos Ut. 3.022 cesses: 39 45N | 123 45 E 
Hiuatien Shik (Karen Ko) ——<--| 28 50 | 21 36 |] na aa Cate cece re Tas fe pera 
San-hsien T’ai (Sansendai I.)...- 121 25 E 
T'ai-tung (Taito Ko): Lt..-.---- 22 45 N | 121 09 E anid moree 
Huo-shao Tao (Kasho-To): Lt.-| 22 41 N | 12] 23 E 83310 | Yalu River Entrance, Suun Do 
Hung-t’ou Hst) (Koto Sho)...-.- 22 03 N | 121 32 E (Suiun To): Lt... ..-...-2---- 39 41 N | 124 22E 
O-luan-Pi (Garan Bi): Lt.-..--- 21 54N | 12051 E 320 | Taehwa Do (Daiwa To): Lt.---. 39 26N | 124 35 E 
Liu-chiu Hsii (Ryukyu Sho): Lt.| 22 20N | 120 22 E 330 | Chinnamp'o........-.----------- 43 N | 125 24 E 
Yao-hsiung Shik (Takao Ko)..--- 22 38 N | 120016 E 340 | Tacdong Gang, Chamae Do 
Anep itig? Liteccccscceceec en eenas 23 00 N | 120 OVE (Shimai To): Lt_.....-.-..-.-- 38 41 N | 124 59 E 
P'ENG-HU LIEH-TAO (PESCA- B50. SO: D6" TAs co ose cts ceed ees 38 33 N | 124 46 E 
DORES ISLANDS) 360 | Soch’éng Do (Shései To): Lt....| 37 46 N | 124 44 E 
—Tung-chi Hsti: Lt........--.-- 2 16N | 119 40 E 370 | Sonmi Do: Lt_...-......-------- 37 17 N | 126 05 E 
Hin FSi bt sesvo sec heed 23 24N | 119 1D E 380 | Inch’on (Jinsen) CONCmUERO) bes 37 23N | 126 37 E 
— P’eng-hu Tao ( Boko Wo)....---- 23 34N 1119033 EF 390 | An Do (An To): Lt_......__...- 36 58 N | 126 10 E 
—Yiti-weng Tao (Kissi): Lt...._. 23 34N | 119 27 E 83400 | Moktok To Atokatokl To): 36 56 N | 125 47 E 
—Mu-tou Hsii (Mokuto Sho): 410 | Tonggyéngnyodlbi Do: Lt......-- 36 37 N | 125 34 E 
Dit ce italy ohne ete ah 23 47N | 119 36 E 420 | Ong Do (O To): Lt........----- 36 39 N | 126 00 E 
—Ch’a-mu Hsii (Sabo Sho): Lt.| 23 32 N | 119 43 E 430 | Och'dng Do (Osei To): Lt....--- 36 O8 N | 125 58 E 
China 440 | Aunsan Hang.......-.....------ 35 59N | 126 43 E 
4X) | Mal To (Matsu To): Lt....---- 35 52N | 126 19 E 


Chin-men Tao (Quemoy I.)...-. 24 2N 
Pei-ting Tao (Dodd I.): Lt...... 24 26N | 118 


ces] 
Dad 
é 


paner To (Dairoruko To): 
t 


es 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF ASIA—OContinued 


Place Lat. | Long. || 'pdex Place Lat. 
Korea—Continued 84200 Sakhalin 
° oe ° a Cn A 
B gseacid ro OT oe oo 344 47N | 126 BE 84210 | Aleksandroosk...................]| 300 AN E 
220 | Chiral Misaki: Lt....-...-..--. 48 47N E 
Bbopen ei ctlae ctach alae aceite ecalasnty 34 47N | 125 47 E 230 | Konotoro i (Naka-notoro 
Shieh his a teed 34 43.N | 125 12E Misaki): Lt...................| 47 18.N | 141 9 E 
240 | Maoka__._...-..-._.-.---------- 4703 N | 142 03 E 
re Se Miag tie gte aie ace cree ee eS 34 06 N | 125 06 E 250 | Kaiba Té: Lt....._-.2.2 222 ee. 46 15N | 141 16E 
Chik T6?: Dteeoc iyicceckeseces 34 13 N | 125 51 E 260 | Nishi-notoro Misaki (Cape No- 
Hajo Do (Kacho T3): Lt.__..--- 34 19N | 12605 E (OKO) Thin cccboooeeea ces occ 45 SAN | 142 05 E 
Sangeh’ uja Do? Lt-ccce.co.-coc- 33 57 N | 126 18 E 270 | Otomari..............----------- 46 38 N | 142 46 E 
ie 6 los eee ae 33 07 N | 126 16 E 280 | Gojo Iwa: Lt.._...-............] #& 02N | 143 4E 
eda a Re oat 33 31 N | 126 32 E 290 | Aird Misaki: Lt................]| 4 51 N | 143 BE 
(Gy ys 33 20 N | 126 58 E 84300 | Motodomari...........-..-.-.--- 48 16N | 142 38 E 
Chaji Do (Shashi To): Lt_.....- 34 06 N | 126 36 E 310 | Kita-shiretoko Misaki: Lt..._-- 48 30N | 144 45E 
Komun Do (Kyobun To): 34 00 N | 127 19 E 320 | Mys Yelizavety: Lt............ 54 25N | 142 0E 
Habaek To: Lt.........--.-..--- 34 03 N | 127 35 E 330 | Mys Marii: Lt....--.-------.-- 5S 18N | 142 18E 
oe eae ait eee) 
weweeteculcmucaecleneueeke ote 34 44 1 
seth etoa rede 34.37 N | 128 3 E USSR 
eaueeeeaes CaN ik Nikolayevsk_...........-..----..-| 88 09N | 140 4E 
aaa as 35 03 N | 12906E Mys Men’shikova: Lt..........| 53 18N | 141 25E 
ee ott wean tele eed 35 ON | 12903 E Okhotsk_.......-...--..---.---.--| 89 22N | 14 12E 
Kanjél Gap (Konzetsu Ko): 35 21N | 129 22E Ostrov Spafar’yeva: Lt......... 59 10N | 149 re 
UI Gi (Uru Saki): Lt.......-..- 35 20N | 12927E Nagayevo......----.-2----------- Noe es 
Changgi Gap (Choki Ko): 36 0O5N | 12934E Ostrov Zav’yalova: Lt.........- 58 oe 150 pis E 
P’ohang Dong..............----- 36 02 N | 129 22E Nayakhan. ._.---.--------------- 61 54 N i VE 
Chukpyén Man (Yonshu Gap): Ust’-Bol’sheretsk....-.--------- 52 50 
| FF ae EE ah 3703 N | 129% E Mys Lopatka: Lt.....-......... 50 52N | 156 40 E 
Suwén Dan (Suigen Tan): 38 41 N | 128 22E Mys Povorotnyy: Lt........-.- 5219 N | 158 oF 
Wonsan Hang (Gensan Ko)...-- 39 10 N | 127 6 E Petropavlovsk.....--------------- 53 01N | 158 
bee eee cham 39 50N | 127 37E a Mayachnyy (Dalni Pt.): = 
Set eae Noe ac ecte 40 02.N | 128 12E goon enn earns eneeeeeee ees | 62 SBN | 158 
OTC CRE ate Chere 40 40 N | 1290 12E 530 | Mys Shipunskly: Lt....._.......] 538 06N | 160 OOF 
Musa Dan (Busui Tan): Lt..... 40 50N | 129 4 E 540 | Mys Kronotskiy: Lt.-...--....- 54 45N | 162 10 E 
550 | Ust’-Kamchatsk_...-..-....--..-- 5613N | 162 25E 
Orang Dan (Gyoro Tan): Lt....| 41 23N | 129 48E k 0 
- 560 | Komandorskliye strova, 
wees cen n eee nee nen eee 41 47 N | 129 50E Ostrov Beringa (Bering I.)....| 54 544N | 166 4E 
Ssegeseluauvandsese wessense 42 14N | 130 18 E 570 | Mys Afrika: Lt..........-------| 56 10N | 163 19E 
waren eee een n ene e ene e eee ee- 42 ON | 130 4E 580 | Mys Navarin: Lt...............] 62 ISN | 170 08 E 
590 | Mys Barykova: Lt...........-- 68 03 N | 179 BE 
84600 Mys eka: WG ns 6 ote tuccwec : . ny i he 
610 | Anadgr’........-..--------.----- 
Mys Gamova: Lt..........-..-- 42 33 N | 131 13 E 620 | Bukhta Provideniya, Mys 
Ostrov Rimskogo-Korsakova: Lesovskogo: Lt.............-- 64 20N | 173 30W 
1 ee Cer eee 42 40 N | 131 BE 630 | Mys Chaplina: Lt_...........-- 64 24.N | 172 14 W 
Mys Bryusa: Lt....-----.....-- 42 53 N | 131 BE 640 | Mys Kygynin: Lt......----.--- 64 45N | 17204 W 
bei ice <s.s5 2 Li ToS sss<ss<se 43 o xu a Fe : 650 Mys Nyeli gan: Piso ccewaessctse 65 04 N 172 06 W 
strov Skrypleva: Lt.-.......... 43 0 131 57 E || @60 | Mys Krigugon: Lt.............. N | 171 03 W 
Ostrov Askol’d: Lt............-- 42 44N | 182 DE ssl Krigugon: Mince aad 
MOOK 2 cs pera me cecwede ese ce 42 49 N | 132 54 E 
Mys Povorotnyy: Lt.....-..--- 42 40 N | 133 03 E || 84700 Kuril Islands 
Mys Ostrovnoy: Lt............- 42 48 N | 133 44 E |) 
Mys Nizmennyy: Lt........._.- 43 31 N | 135 09 E || 84710 | Kokutan Zaki: Lt.....-.....--- 50 52 N 
9 Ag |: SE ee a 43 44N / 135 17E |} 720 | Imai Saki, Paramushiru 
Mys Yegorova: Lt.............- 44 47N | 136 2 E Kaikyé: 6 eae ei 50 46 N 
Mys Belkina a Disap- 730 | Kurabu Saki: Lt.-...----...-.-- 50 00 N 
pointment): Lt.__.--...-. 2... 45 50N | 137 41 E 740 | Iwaki Jima (Banjé Td): Lt.._-- 48 05 N 
Mys Zolotoy: it Beach acto pgs 47 19N | 138 50 E 750 | Shimushiru T6é: Lt........_..-. 46 52N 
Mys Peschanyy: Lt.--.......2_- 48 27N | 140 11E 760 | Uruppu Td: Lt._.....--...-..-- 46 14N 
Mys Krasny Partizan: Lt... 48 58N | 140 BE 770 | Etorofu Té, Toshimoe: Lt....-. 45 0ON 
Sovetskaya Gavan’..........__.- 48 58N | 140 17E 780 | Atoiya Misaki: Lt....---.-_--_- 44 27N 
Mys Syurkum: Lt.....-....-..- 50 06 N | 140 42 E 790 | Furukamappu......------------ 4 0O1N 
Mys Kloster-Kamp: Lt_.......- 51 26N | 140 53 E || 84800 | Shikotan To: Lt_....-.-..._..-- 43 50N 
De-Kastri.......-..------------- 51 2N | 140 47 E 810 | Shakofan__.....-.-----------.--- 43 52N 


Honasht 


Tapp! Saki: Lt 
Talradate: Lt 


BoSSShS6 e 


Oma Saki: Lt 
Shiriya Saki: Lt 
Todo Saki: Lt 


’ 

20 N 
23 N 
17N 
10 N 
03 N 
59 N 
55 N 
11N 
18 N 
20 N 
49 N 
43 N 


C otheasdl <-dhrdhee-theant 
wr WD BRO 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


JAPAN—Continued 


Place ; XN Place Lat. Long. 
Honshi— Continued K yOsha— Continued i. a <2 
Kagoshima._......-...-------.--- 31 35 N | 130 34 E 
Bono Misaki: Lt......--222-2--- 31 15 N | 130 13 E 
Tsurikake Zaki: Lt...222 2222 31 37 N | 129 42 E 
: : Nagasaki ae ) (7 Saar ene mene eears ent! 32 07 . 130 07 : 
Inubdé Saki: : : 2N 5: Gots Iwa: Lt... 22-2. elle 32 34} 130 07 E 
Katsuura Wan: Lt : wN NI SIR il ackiok Jouve ee sc ece mus 32 306 N | 130 2 E 
Nojima Zaki: Lt : ; : NUTR. oo 5 Lec eesetow ok 33 OON | 130 25 E 
Suno Saki: Lt ; ‘ Shimahara . Sp ee 32 47 N 130 23 3 
Tateyama.............22.--. --- : N : Nomo Saki: Lt........22- lee 32 33 2 129 47 
ee Kuihd (Fort No. 2): Lt...} : : : Jo Shima?) Mts cccccesvccsuesiose 32 43 - 129 46 a 
Tokyo. : INGQOS6QKi 3s ewe cee enseseeescd 32 45 129 58 
Haneda Su: Lt O-date Shima: Lt........-.----- 33 O1N | 120 26 E 
ae aD BAO: ISGKUO! sc, acta seen ee. 33 01.N | 129 34 E 
tad ales er arr her ar sige eres Rete a 30 | Shira Se: Lt_-....------------- 33 05 N | 120 38 E 
Daisan Kathd (Fort No. 3): Lt.. N MPEG econ heen oad eee 33.10N | 129943E 
Ce 35 15 Kowo Zaki: Lt. ...2-pcecesee0- 33 06 N | 129 40 
Pere rec treet foren ear area Eee ee Shimo-kareki Shima: Lt.......- 312N | 120: 
Ee nae Fe Ogami Shima: Lt.......-....--- 33 11N | 129 20 E 
aan Saki et Danjo Guntd, Me Shima: Lt.__| 31 59N | 128 21 E 
SHIMA : Goto RettO 
—Kazahaya Zaki: Lt N —Hirashima: Lt...........-.--- 33 0OON | 120 13 E 
SO ot 4 41N | 1 —O Shima: Lt..........-------- 32 34.N | 128 54F 
eee slag —Tomie, Fukue Shima_......--- 32 37 N | 128 46E 
Shintizusc c.. at ee heer te. 35 01: —Ose Zaki: Lt.......----------- 32 37 N | 128 36 E 
Fukiaino Misaki: Lt_.....2.2..] : N —Shiro Se: Lt.........---.----- 33 11 N | 128 48 E 
Omae (Omali) Zaki: Lt... 34 36° — Koshiki Jima: Lt........-..-- 33 18N | 120 10 E 
Kaketsuka: Lt.........2. 2... | 34! : 
Irago Zaki: Lt : 34 35.N : Teushima 
KO-Sakl Dts cccccsesstecesu 34 O5N | 129 13 E 
POUNGIO 2 ge dees aceon sede< 34 12N | 120 18 E 
Kuro Shima: Lt....-.---..222.- 34 19 N | 120 2E 
Mitsu Shima: Lt. .........-.-. 3443 N | 129 27 E 
a : N 
Daid Zaki: : ’ K yash0 
Ko Shima: : ; : , 
Miki Zakt: Lt... ...00 2. 2... | 883: 58 N | 136 16 10 | Imari ..........-.------------- 33.17 N | 129 53 E 
Kandori (Kantor!) Zaki: Lt...) 383 35N 58K E Futagami Shima: Lt--..---..-- 33 36. N | 129 33 E 
Kashino Zaki: Lt 52 E Nyaku Shima: Lt...----------- 33 52 N | 129 41 E 
Shiono Misaki: 45 E ial ae i Sainveesiecew saad 33 41 N | 129 yee 
Ichie Zaki: Lt.................. 5245 Genkai Jima: Lt...------------- 33 42 N | 130 14 
Hino Misaki: Lt................ 04 EF VIGKMO AG cc peuciwed Sacbeces pied 33 36. N | 130 24 E 
500E Okino Shima: Lt...-----..----- 34.15 N | 130 06 E 
Wakamatsu......----.---------- 33 53 N | 130 48 E 
00 EF FOOKUT Gs 5.20 cscs caseredee ct see's 33 53 N | 130 38 E 
Naikal (Inland Sea) Honsht 
Osaka, Honshi 26E Mutsure Jima: Lt...-------.--- 33 59 N | 130 52 E 
Kohe, Honshi 5S511E Futaol Jima: Ile eee ee keen ee 34 06 N 130 47 E 
Wada Misaki: 5.1EF ee stuma: Dts. c.gccesesecsn 34 21 N | 130 a 
Akashi Ko: Lt_...... passat te 59 E Gt NOs. co ubdasennwednecoaees 34 25N j 131 y 
Ftozakiché, Honshii. . - 07 E Hamada. 2.0. ec aceeeossestectes 34 54N | 132 05 E 
Kure, Honshi 33. E Hinomisaki: Lt........-------.- 35 26N | 132 38 E 
Hiroshima, Ilonshi XE ViZG: ZARU: Lt nc cosse sew entesceu 35 34 N | 133 DE 
Tokuyama, Honshit.........-. 2... 49 E MIKGT 52s .oeeccestsatessteewneetc 35 33 N | 133 14 E 
Shimonoseki, Honshti SOE Saig6, Oki Gunt6.....----------- 36 12N | 133 20E 
Moji, Kytshi 5S E K yoga Saki: Lt... 22.22 - eee 35 46N | 135 14 E 
NYRI voces ceucda taal eaedadas 35 32N | 135 12 e 
02 F MORUIN . 5. cted cnteeeseneteesas 35 27 N | 135 20 B 
Reppu, Kytishi 31E Tateishi Saki: Lt.....---2-. 222. 35 46 N | 136 01 E 
Jiz6 Misaki (Seki Saki): Lt._.. S4E PSNI UOG ooo as Nao actinwmiee lad 35 30N | 136 04 E 
Sada Misaki: Lt E Echizen Misaki: Lt.....2..222.. 35 [ON | 135 58 E 
Tinahari, Shikoku 300 E Saruyama Zaki: Lt... .. el 37 19N | 136 43 E 
Takamatsu, Shikoku O3E Rokugo Saki: Lt....--.-------. 37 32 N | 137 20E 
E Saki: Lt 5U EF NANG 22a eaten Cana seccesnioss 37 03 N | 136 58 E 
54 E Kannon Zaki: Lt....--2.-.2.--- 37 06 N | 137 03 E 
Pushifites: Qiccucwaseueltnes Seat 36 47 N | 137 04 E 
Shikoka Torigakubi Saki: Lt.........22. 37 1ON | 138 06E 
Sabo 
ao melsaanine —Sawazaki Bana: Lt........--- 37 49 N | 138 12E 
abe ; 2) | —Hajiki Saki: Lt.......--.-.-.. 38 20N | 138 31 E 
134 4 30 | —Ryotsu (Ryosu)......-.-2-.-2- 38 OF N | 138 26E 
134 , —Hime Saki: Lt......2.2.2.222. 38 O5N | 138 34 E 
134 | 7: NNGOIAs cass sc odeucnecce cee cenes 37 55N | 139 03 E 
133 SOKUD see reeauilctekedan see 38 55N | 130 50 E 
Funaqawa.§.._.. ea -nccunnnnee 39 53 N | 139 51 E 
Nyudo Saki: Lt. 2.22.2... l lee. 40 OON | 139 42 E 
Hokkaidd 
Benten Jima: Lt_.....22-22222-- 4125N | 14005 EF 
KO Jina? With ete es 41 22N | 139 49 E 
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Hokkaidj—Continued 


Metsaiane Saki: Lt 
Benkei Misaki: Lt 
Iwanai- 


Yakishiri 
Sane 


: ima 


fe be cn 
Cn On fe 


Soon Misaki: Lt 
Notoro Misaki: Lt 


Nampd Shotd (Nanpd Shotd) 


Hachij6 Jima,  Ishizumiga 


Urania I. (Existence doubtful) .. 
Tori Shima 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


JAPAN—Continued 


140 07 E 


139 34 E 
139 50 E 
140 12 E 
140 31 E 


Place 


Nampd Shotd (Nanpd Shots) — 
Continued 


Chichi Shima, Ogasawara Gun- 
to (Bonin Is.): Lt 
Haha Jima 


Nansei Shotd (Ryukyu Islands) 


TANEGA SHIMA 
—Nishinoomote K6: Lt 


—Otake (Take) Zaki: Lt 
Yaku Shima, Nagata Misaki: 


Orisa an 

—Tsuken Jima: Lt... 22-2 eee 
— Naha, Okinawa Jima 

Miyako Jima: Loran Station... 
Okino-daité Jima 

Kita-daito Jima 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


° a 

Batan J.: Peak. .........---.-.- 20 28 N 
Babuyan I.: Peak.............- 19 3832 N 
Didicas Rocks.....-..---......- 19 O05 N 
Cape Engano: Lt..............- 18 35 N 
Aparri, Luzon........--...--.-- 18 22 N 
Pata Point: Lt...-..--------_.. 18 37 N 
Cape Bojeador: Lt.............. 18 31 N 
Laoag, PM20N ood os cee beceewsus 18 12N 
Currimao, Luzon......-.....-.-- 18 O01 N 
Salomague, Luzon_.....--.------ 7 47N 
Pandan, Luzon_........-------- 17 32 N 
Candon: Lt__-.---..-...-.----- 1712N 
Tagudin: Lticccoscece cnt coeus 16 57 N 
San Fernando, Luzon_......---- 16 37 N 
PO70;, LUZON os os oon et esses 16 37 N 
Dagupan, Guecet Point: Lt...-.| 16 04 N 
Bolinao, Luzon........--.---..-- 16 23N 
Piedra Point, Cape’ Bolinao: 

Wet te ee oie eae ee 618 N 
Hermana Mayor I.: Lt.......-- 15 48 N 
Palauig Point: Lt. ...._....2--- 15 26N 
Capones I.: Lt....-.-------- eee 14 55 N 
Subic Bay, Sueste Point: Lt...| 14 45 N 
Olongapo, Luzon_..........---.-- 14 49 N 
La Monja I.: Lt.........-2..--- 14 2N 
Mariveles, Luzon.........-...--- 14 25N 
Corregidor I.: Lt..._-..-.-2--.-- 14 23N 
Manila, Luzon........-..------- 14 35 N 
Carite, Luzon_.....-.-.--------- 14 20 N 
Sangley Pent: Ltece oso oes 14 30 N 
San Nicolas Shoals: Lt_-....... 14 26N 
Caballo L: Lt. oc ccc. cost ccecsn 14 22N 
Fortune I.: Biles 3 eee pecans 14 03 N 
Cabral. Lbs ckenenccuie eee: 13 53 N 
Golo eet none Seeker lk coe 13 38 N 
ale Santiago: Lt.....------.-- 13 46 N 

SVEN DTA oe ee eos oeet ous 13 56 N 
Batangas, Luzon_..........------ 13 45 N 
Malabrigo Point: Lt.........--- 13 36N 
Port Ragay, Luzon.........----- 13 47 N 
Donsol, Luzon._...-....-..------ 12 SN 
Sorsogon, Luzon.........--.--.--| 12 583 N 
Bagatao [.: Lt......-.--.0.-2-- 12 50N 
Bulan, Luzon....-.....-..-.---- 12 40 N 
Legaspi, Luzon.........--------- 13 OYUN 
Ungay Point: Lt.......--222.--. 13 11 N 
Tahaco, Luzon...........------. \13 22 N 
Malinao: Lt..........---.----.. 13 24N 
Sabang: Lt............-..-...-- 13 43 N 
Sialat Point: Lt...0....2.22...- 13 40 N 
Virac, Catanduanes_.....-.----. 13 35 N 
Pandan: Lt. occ .cccceeews secee 14 03 N 
Ocata I.: Lt.....-.---.22-2--.-- 13 50 N 


st bd pet 
ioe 
tt = 
met CN 
[ ee Mod 


8 
EUS SRRNRBLSSRR 


© 
~~ 
em 
Solo Roto hoiote oie ie toni holo toto holo MEE ole oko hotel w vio tote ieoic ionic ic7| 


S 
BRBeSKSy 


an 


a a  ) — 
SSSRe eye 
mWNOWW BO 
oe et STN 


mh fet 
tt 
— p— 
38 
9 It] 


122 39 E 
1233 35 E 
124 00 E 
123 47 E 
123 52 FE 
IB 45 E 
124 13 EF 
1233 44 E 
123 43 E 
123 345 E 
124 02 E 
124 15 E 
124 10 E 
1B SOE 


Canimo I,: Lt...-...-2------- 2 
Tilo eto eee cee 
Baliscan TO rece eros att ee 


Baler, ison No pela ial saree at 
Cape Calavite: Le ed 
Escarceo Point: Lt._....--..-.-- 
Verde I.: Peak _.....-----.----- 
Calapan, Mindoro.....-.-------- 
Dumali Point: Lt....-----..--.- 


Sibuyan Sea 


Tres Reyes Is., Baltasar I.: Lt... 
Gasan, Marinduque I_....-.---. 
Balanacan, Marindugue I....... 
Santa Cruz Harbor: Lt........- 
Simara FE., Corcuera Point: 
Tablas I., Gorda Point: Lt..... 
Apunan Point: Lt_....-----...- 
Romblon, Romblon I_.....------ 
Sabang Point: ) ener ene eres 
Buriuas I 
San Miguel I.: Lt....-..------- 
Ticao I 


Port Barrera, Mashate ee 
Masbate, Masbate [.........-..- 
Jintotolo-I.> -Ltoo6. eck eck ceed 
Floripon Point: Lt...--.---.--- 
Port Capiz, Panay I...--.------- 


Visayan Sea 


Manigonigo Islet: Lt...-------- 
North Gigante I.: Lt...-..-.--. 
Baliguian [.: Lt......-..------- 
Calabazas Lv Lt... cccc2cccdeces 
Tanguingut Islet: Lt_...-----.-- 
Malapascua I.: Lt_.....-------- 


Samar Sea 


Cabilison IL: Lens srs satan 
Cathalogan, Samar......-------- 
Calbayog: Lt 2ceeteseneseee 
Capul Ts) Dtvc scccsceeatacicese: 
Calantas Rock: Lt._...-.-- 2 
San Bernardino Islet: Lt. ..-... 
Bitie Le Bt eccscc tee es 
Borongan, Samar.....---------- 


Divinubo I.: Lt.....--.-.---.-.-- 
Suluan Vee ilens cess ed 


° 


ridley tk 
GS 9 Go GS GS Or ee ode oe oe 
GRESNRSSARE ~ 
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bot pet eet BD OD HO BS BS 8D GO 80 BS NO BO ND Ge Go G&S 
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124 07 E 


13 48 E 
124 17 E 
124 BE 
124 35 E 
124 08 E 
124 05 F 
W417 E 
125 04 EF 
125 XE 
125 30 E 
125 53 E 
125 09 E 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Continued 


Index 


No. Place 


cere sees | enters | | caret es | mee a TR AR Sf eae 


Place Lat. 
Semar Sea—Continued ao 
Taclohan, Cs csieuscescasecd 115N 
Hibuson I.: Lt... 2 eee. 10 2N 
Mindanao Sea 

Liloan, Panaon I_....-.--..--.-- 10 10 N 
Malithog, Leyte.........-...-..-- 10 10 N 
Maasin, Leyte.........-.-.-.---- 10 0&8 N 
Balicasag I.: Lt..........22...--] 9 31N 
Siquijor I., Port Canoan: Lt_..| 9 15 N 
Dumaguete, Negros.........---.-- 919N 
ADOT Uti sehen eeeeet lesa cece 905N 
Tagolo Point: Lt....-.-...-22.- 8 44N 
Polo Potnt: Lt_...- efi hee ea a otha 8 36N 
Port Misamis, Mindanao........| 8 08 N 
Tligan, Mindanao............... 8 14N 
Cagayan Anchorage, Mindanao._.| 8 30N 
Bugo, Mindanao___.........---- 8 31N 
Mambajao, Camiguin I.......--| 915N 
Butuan, Mindanao..............| 8 57N 
Surigao, Mindanao.....-..----.-. 947N 
Rasa [ot Vitesse ote ee swcccxl 9 48N 
Dahakit Point, Bucas Grande 

Bee Died dene wic et gs Gubetods 9 34N 
Cauit Point: Lt_....2..2.22.-.. 918N 
Arasasan, Mindanao............ 8 53 N 
Mati, Mindanao..._.........--. 6 57 N 
Cape San Augustin: Lt......... 6 1A N 
Santa Ana: Lt... 22... ee. 705 N 
Darao, Mindanao...........-.-- 704N 
Daliao, Mindanao..............- 701N 
Malita, Mindanao...............) 6 24N 
Tinaca Point: Lt_....2 22222... 5 33 N 
Cotabato, Mindanao............. 714N 
Parang, Mindanao..........-..-. 7 22N 
Sibago I.: Lt....2.22 2.2222 ee. 6 45N 
Zamboanga, Mindanao.........- 6 54 N 
Little Santa Cruz I.: Lt......-. 6 BBN 

Camotes Sea 

Canigao I.: Lt......2. 222. eee 10 15 N 
Baybay, Leyte..--.-...-..-..---. 10 41 N 
Pilar, Ponson J.........-.-..-.. 10 48 N 
Ormoc, Leyte.........----------- 11 0OON 
Palompon, Leyte........-.-....- 11 03 N 
Bogo, Cebu.......--.-.-...--..-- 11 03 N 
Capitancillo I.: Lt......2.. 2222. 10 50 N 
Bagacay Point: Lt........-.....]| 10 BN 


o @# 
0108 
—Tandjoeng Sorong: Lt 0498S 
—Manokwari, Neth. New Guinea| 0 528 
—Poelau Noemfoor 1008 
k 1008 
1458 
—Hollandia, Neth. New Guinea..| 2328 
—Madang, North East New 
Guinea 6138 
6 408 
forth East New 
7028 
8 028 
—Cape Vogel: Lt 9 38S 
~— Samarai, Papua 10 37S 
—Brumer Is.: Lt 10 458 
— Port Moreshy, Papua..........| 928 
—Bramble Cay: Lt 9 09S 
—Merauke, Neth. New Guinea 8 208 
— Fakfak, Neth. New Guinea 2 568 
—M{isool 188 
BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO 
—Lorengau, Manus, Admiralty 
2018 
2308 
2358 
4138 
1128 


8 
RSRBSSSSLERSSSAS 
CED ed md RY) YY Se) YO) OY ed ed ced ed Sed ed ed ed of ed 


S 
z 


al 
Landi andhend 
RoW Ot 


S 
SSSNgves 


134 0 


Camotes Sea—Continued 


90690 | Mactan I., Bantolinao Point: 
| Br eens eee aeirenta Cra oan Ree re ee Ar 10 20N | 123 50 E 
90700 | Cebu City, Cebu..........-.----- 10 18N | 123 54 E 
710 } Lauis Ledge: Lt.........2------ 10 14N | 1233 BE 


Tafion Strait 


Amblan Point: Lt.....-.-.----- 
Pescador I.: Lt..._....-.-.-..-- 
Dumanjug, Cebu......--------.- 
Refugio I.: Lt.....2-.2---222--- 
San Carlos, Negros......-.------ 
Balamban: Lt........-..------- 


Panay Gulf 


Bacolod, Neqros.........---..--- 
Siete Pecados: Lt........-..---- 
Iloilo, Panay......-......------- 
Guimaras I., Lusaran Point: Lt. 


SRRLAK 
ZLLZLLZZ 
8 
SRNRNS 
ed dd ad dd 


BREI 
badd oo 


91010 | Nogas [.: Lt.......2..--------.. 55 E 
020 | Tubigan Point, San Jose de 
Buenavista: Lt..............- 121 56E 
030 | Cuyol.: Lt... 2. 22 ee 121 00 E 
040 | Maniguin I.: Lt....-222222-2 2. 121 42 E 
050 | Ambulong E.: Lt.......---.--e. 121 00 E 
060 | Apo Reef: Lt_....-.222---22---- 12 40 N | 120 25E 
070 |} Culion I.: Lt... 2..2 eee. 11 544N ] 12001 E 
080 | Langoy I.: Lt.........---.-.--- 10 30 N | 120 00 E 
090 | Manucan Islet: Lt........-.-..- 9 38 N | 121 21 E 
91100 | Puerto Princesa, Palawan_....-- 944N | 118 44 E 
110 | Sir J. Brooke Point: Lt..... 22. 846N | 117 OE 
120 | Tubbataha Reef: Beacon... .._.. 8 44N | 119 49 E 
130 | Balabac I., Calandorang Bay....| 8 00N | 117 04 E 
140 | Cape Melville, Balabac I.: Lt...| 7 49N | 117 OOF 
150 | Cagayan Sulu l.: Lt.......-.--- 6 59N | 118 33 E 
160 |} Taganak I.: Lt...-..----- 2... 605N | 118 19 E 
170 | Saluag I.: Lt.....2----- 222. 435N | 119 BE 
180 | Bongao, fawtlaw? f....--.----.-. 5§ 02N 119 46 E 
190 | Pearl Bank: Lt..... 2.22. eee 5 SON [| 119 44 E 
91200 | North Ubian I.;: Lt......------- 610N | 120 27E 
210 | Jolo, Jolo J_........-.-...------ 6 03 N 121 OO E 
220 } Tatalan I.: Lt.....--.-.-------- 613N } 121 50E 
230 |} Mataja I.: Lt.....----------.--- 6 34N | 121 42 E 
240 | MalamaulI.: Lt......-..---...- 645N | 121 50E 


o U7 
92400 | SOLOMON ISLANDS 
410 | —Kieta, Bougainville......-.-... 6128 40 E 
420 | —Choiseul....-...--...---.--22- 700S 00 E 
430 | —Vella Lavella......--.-.----.. 7458 40 E 
440 | —Munda, New Georgia....-..-. 8 2S 15 E 
450 | —Rendova........-...-----...-- 8 308 20 E 
460 | —Santa Isabel_.....-...--------- 8 00S 00 E 
470 | —Malaita.......22.2-..--- eee 9008S 00 E 
480 | —Florida.......-.-.---...-...-- 9058S 1I5E 
A900: |! "BAN Oss csceeteceeeesesccs 9 08S 49 E 
92500 | —Guadalecanal...............-.- 9 35S 15 E 
510 | —San Cristobal...........---.-- 10 35S 45 E 
520 | —Ndeni (Santa Cruz I.)...-...- 10 458 55 E 
92600 | New HEBRIDES 
610 | —Espfritu Santo_........--....- 15 258 00 E 
620 | —Efate (Sandwich I.)...........| 17 408 25 E 
92700 | Loyalty Is......-.----.--------- 2100S 15 E 
710 | Noumea, New Caledonia._-.--.-- 22178 26 E 
720 | Norfolk I.....-....----.-.-----.- 29 02S 57 E 
730 | Lord Howe I_..........-------- 31 338 05 E 
740 | Macquarie I........-.---.------ 54 378 54 E 
750 | Auckland I_......-.2.-2-.------ 50 40S 10 E 
760 | Antipodes I........--.---------- 49 418 48 E 
770 | Chatham Is.......-.....-------- 44008 
780 | fle Tubual...........-..-------- 23 2S 
790 | Ile Rapa.......-.-- ...--. BileisSe 27 368 
92800 | Pitcairn I..........- ene ene 25 048 
810 | Henderson (Elizabeth) I........] 24 228 
820 | Isla de Pascua (Easter J.).......| 27 098 
830 | Isla Sala y GOmez___.......---- 26 27S | 105 21 W 
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LESSER ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Continued 


Place 


IsLas JUAN FERNANDEZ 
—Masa Tierra... ...---2.2--- 
—Mas Afuera_.......22222------ 
Isla San Ambrosia... da eae as 8 : 
Archipiélago de Colén (Gala- 

agos Is.), Isla San Cristobal: 

Uso tates eek pore igen tty 
Isla de Malpelo_......22......-- 
Isla del Coco (Cocos I.)_..-.---- 


He ClHpperton.....-..2.222222-. 
Johnston I.: Aviation Lt... 2. 
PAlWnivraleecteentckccue cae 
Washington I_...22 222 eee 
Fanning I___..---2..-2---- 22 
Christmas I_....2..2..-2.220-2--2- 


Tongareva (Penrhyn I.)......-. 
Rakahanga (Reirson I.)__...2--- 
Manihiki (Humphrey I.)......- 
NOStOR Ui oe te ae 
Caroline I__..--.-.-2------ 2 
MARQUESAS ISLANDS 


—fle Nuku-hiva: Lt_.........-- 


—tTle Hiva-oa: Lt..............- 
TuaMoTU ARCHIPELAGO 
—Mungareva 
= NINIP Usk oho tevcce odeult cates’ 
—Takapoto: Lt 
—Fakarava, Rotoava_.......... 
—Makatea: Lt_..... 222... 
SOCIETY ISLANDS 

—ITle Bora-Bora.............-.-- 
—Pointe Venus, Ne Tahiti: Lt-- 
— Papeete, Ile Tahiti... .......-.. 
CooK IsSLaNDSs 

—M anata... oc ssescceckcecsccce 


—Rarotonga...-.--... 2-2 eee 
—Aitutakh voccn 2 heave cken sun 


ee ee ee 


TONGA 
—Tongatapu..........-....---.- 
—Malinoa: Lt.....--.--22- 2 -e- 


Sieg Viti Leru.o.....-------- 
—Leruka, Ovalau................ 
—Koro: Lt begat Net Agta Dat atthe ta a 
—Vanua Levu, Undu Point: Lt. 
—Wailangilala: Lt...-...2-2---- 


PALMER PENINSULA 

—~ Hope Bay 

—Cape Legoupil (JJoupil) 
— Melchior Harbor 
—Andersen Harbor 
—Lambda L.: 


—Wilhelmina Bay: Lt 


—-Port Lockroy 
—Useful Islet (Isla Lautaro): 


—Doumer L: 

— Horseshoe 1.: IGY Station_._. 
— Marguerite Bay (East Base)_. 
Charcot I., Cape Byrd 

Peter First I.: IGY Station... .. 
Cape Dart, Mount Siple........ 
Cape Colbeck 

Little America: IGY Station... 


- 


6 SEs PEA Ed Pad ond Fad 


16 30S 
17 298 
17 32S 


RFRA 


78 325 


109 13 W 
162 05 W 


57 W 
142 51 W 
Hw 
145 36 W 
15 W 


45 W 
149 29 W 
149 34 W 


164 00 W 


Place 


SAMOA 

—Apia, Upolu (New Zealand) .- 
—Pago Pago, Tutuila I, (U. 
TOKELAU (UNION) ISLANDS 
= Puki0lonncacucdetecse sein ne 


Canton (Musick) To..-...2. 28. 
Endernury liccn Sete ces noses ce 
Biker 12) «225. Soc5rn. oe oe 


GILBERT ISLANDS 
—Tahiteuea (Drummond I.)..-. 


SIMU eis ck eee ee ba eueewee 
eo VW. OLIG.s, secs cccewsccueuceseucen 
S=—BikiNh oc 22acscece eee cous ae 


MARIANA ISLANDS 

— Asuncion. .......-....----.--- 
—Agrihan._....-..--...-.------ 
— Alamagan._......2.-.-..--.-- 
—Anatahan.........2..2-------- 
Shi Palace sccueee access coset 
=P ING os Se eeiute dio ckwcees 


pene Senyacin I8....------ 
—Duhlon 1., Truk I8...-..----- 


PaLat (PELEW) ISLANDS 

— Babelthuap.........--..------ 
SS POGUW even eo eattoeeeseeo ces 
a cars Bi a ees fee a ad 


Ross Istanp 

—Cape Bird 

—Cape Armitage 

McMurdo Sound: IGY Station. 
Franklin I : 

Cape Adare: IGY Station 
Sturge I 

Cape Denison, George V Coast . 
Pont Géologie, Adélie Coast... - 
Budd Coast, Cape Poinsett 


NUS coos ne eee tee teats 

Drygalski I 

Vestfold Hills: IGY Station... 

Cape Darnley 

Cape Boothby... -.2..eeue-- ose 

Proclamation I_.....----------- 

Riiser-Larsen Peninsula, Prince 
Harald Coast. ......-.----.----- 

Cape Norvegia 

Duke Ernst Bay (Vahsel Bay): 
IGY Station 
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HB 
8 85 
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171 46 W 
170 40 W 


171 15 W 
171 4 OW 
172 31 W 
170 43 W 
172 13 W 
174 32 W 
174 08 W 
171 43 W 
171 05 W 
176 29 W 
176 38 W 
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se eteeetatae 46340 | j See proper Remi, BRUNA: .cscccdcnapeases SUED 
Rennes isenens ns Akra (Cape, Point). (See prope 16410 
Aorgennd Hevn.... << .2<<2.2555<- 46210 | name.) Dr er Li 
MDRGEN W252 26 005 s0cksnecsacasa 69390 | Akroterion, Cape......._...._._-- 56360 —s a per ee err tes, ! 18420 
‘Abbas, Bandar.....-......-..--- Meee?) MUNN |. coniewanecacisnesax 56360 Sitoaon hte apes eb aod 
Aberdeen (Scotland) .-.....-..--- 36460 | Akutan Harbor..............._.- 19010 mibien -* 2 aa EERE 
Aberdeen hileaasat cite savaase=ss Bee ir 5A an oe ee _.... 70820 Apepelae, mp reny an aie iitgas oe 
fee ee ee eee fe ete ao Ieee ee 
eae rece e Semen 40) aoe erecta aiced ~~ cae Caer 
Abu ‘All. ...-....-----.-.-------- NG gC, pee ei oes > er aniline hist 
Abi Daraj, Ra’s.---.-.------...- aan it EY eS are see <4 po egal aeiaeties 9 25 63830 
eras a ie oh eee ee One 15760 | Al Ikhwan.-----------.-------.-. 66170 | Ambulongi......_..............- 91050 
— ee Be oe ee 62480 | Al Kubr--..-.--..-.---------.---- 60850 | ‘a mchitka I.._................... 19090 
; © eae ae aia Ae ai _____ §8719 | Al Kuwayt-..-.-..-.---...------- OOP} Beseland......<--.-cccacucetena: 47330 
iE Res erasts <8 3699 saweedes ~*~ gg3o0 | Al Ladhiqfyah-----.-....-------- |) tenet... ee 12210 
ee eee te 69130 | Al M Amfélia, Porto.................... 64530 
arte tet), ae lta eee reece Al Mintaqah ash Sharqiyah..... 69300, America, North. 6000-14780, 15000-19700 
Adak I... ------. sraetcwessawednas poe 94 69310 | ‘America, South :25000-28030, 29000-30590 
Adalla.--..---.-----.------------ 58410 | al Mukallé..........-..--.------ SO Sateen Mak 12360 
Adare, Cape----.-.-------------- 96 ~+ p> ee poo ONS ae ARETE PASE Sy U5 58 8430 
Adelaide, ort....------.--.---.- Las fa eee a Amherst Harbor................. 7910 
Adele I_.-.------ Aa had arb ----- T8450 Alacran, are, he nets ------- 13630 Amirante Isles...............___. 67400 
Adélie Coast SS A ee ao Alacran, Isla (C ile) ec ernment ere Amour Point Se A 6180 
Aden ef ees a fe eee 1 Alamagan Ree Ge ee ee eS ae 16640 rp wade ewe ee wee ew we eee meee eee ene 82480 
Aden, Gulf of.....-.-..--.-.----- 65100 MIMREOGS.... sc acibtccadorcsacaecnae Am ee a ee 74310 
Admiralty Bay..------.--------- 34410 RIGO... 5 0:a 3 sin see senwesssnnaseet= 58420 Amphitrite Point_......-.-..--_- 17690 
Admiralty Is-----..-------------- 92210 | ‘Alaska.........------- S900, 15100, 10000) fe sae 46900 
ae oe ee an ee Sk es yl yy easy kL Pew Seren eateeseneese sn Ste eyo MIGNIG . o o8 2 cased enctatoasc 47410 
te see La ee ee ee y¥--------------------------- oe tae eS 0 
Bibeltott--—---..--------------0-- 46360 Albany Rock. o-oo 73580 | Amsterdam, fle..........-..-..- 6781 
Bisees aces ep yeesss sane OO Dea We iva necannncensung 
Aegean See Rsee Pee erat eA seSn eeu r< 57900 Albernas, Ponta do-...-.-.-.----- i ye BNE = mnancedepeorsnnccrnr= ez 82670 
Aegina I. .--.---------------.--.. ad TT TC oe geass oe 
Aegna.... --.--------------------- 43360 | Albina, Ponta.....-.-.-.-.------- 2 EER se 
FET. ----------------------------- TUG 2” eae 63740 re Sl eptensaretanpighs 4 17420 
Af I_......----.--------.--. 18510 | Albir, Punta del....--.---------- oa 4 Op Ln apg laeeeetes ee Hh a4 
Africa, east coast...--.-.... 64000-65160 Alboran, Isla de._...........--.-- 59940 ‘Ane oy gers aga ch es see ees 
Africa, French Equatorial... .._-- 63300 BEBONG, POMC. ac cnewccecuads 68510 oo Sak are torr sar te carte 
- (~nang 20 ye a Sea eer | Alan Harbor. ..-.......-....---- fee) Gupentes Pulas-paled. 2s. Se 
Africa, Scoglio d’.....-.... seers 53610 | ‘Alcatraz I. (California) .-.--..--.- 16610 yo nce mea Boo - 68770 
Africa, South-West..-.......--. -. 63800 | Alcatraz, Ponta do (Cape Verde at nt RR 
Africa, Union of South. _..- 63900, 64000 SS AIS tied steerer a BE ROR Rorsemesseyn ie raved 
Africa, , = eaeraeieneet 6 on Aleatrazes, Tha de (Brazil)__-. -- 24580 wom 0:2 ly eee enc ber > 
ee 7 oot a na ae ne ee Seeker’. (ansal.. ie oe 
aaa Soo 11h gl asi) Atuber Polat (Asko. = 18450 
AGBY-.------------------------ A 5 FEE Sr SE BN CIN 2 onto 2. : 
Se s2p40 | Aleksandrovsk.......-........... "ae dande Pinte ee 
Anios Georgio .2.202022222277772 seamo | Alett--------------------------r0+ dudes Kye... .... 12460 
Agios G eis tek bakes helo 42250 Alesund onks co hn eee Gapnaeheamee mew 40750 TS A RI ai A Pr 55270 
> 2 ap de eae et ee 7) Sr “ian am en s+) i aap ipeeleaneeieaeae eo 20840 
eri Grab cco 58210 atamader’ Kep (Greased... Hip | RIM onan nc nnnccos nn canine coe 
ee eh eT A er, Kap (Greenland) - - --- genth UA. Ss sorit bce’ 5 70600 
> ea paemane sete +4 ano» oe eee Oe ee 40210 
Fach cachcedvabsaiaebens 69880 | Alexandria_..__............-...-- Andersen Harbor......._._..----- 
Aguada (Mexico)_....----.-.--..- 13530 | Alexandrofipolis..............-.-. 56710 RaeAtieteing gs cl eet 56240 
TER TORI CS 7310 | Alfanzina, Ponta de___--_-.-..---- a png fi oS 7 nee haga a ttaegcante er 58120 
| 7 ERE 30220 ——— Puerto de las... -...---- eee | Asdinaxcl._._.._............... 
Alas, Eeivnstaheananwinks 64040 shad tance nnenache 
29330 ee Andirrion, Akra....._...____._- 56070 
 \uleaganadlaenlastannec eta <- ee at tan ES ae ee pased Andran Omody, Cap._........--- 68400 
Ahus.....,.---.-----------+------ poor sh ae aa REL Fars 0 59670 | Andre, Cape...............__._-- 68210 
atie'l Hlot des (Madagascar) _ aa Algueds Reel... . ..-..--i¢--pe5-n- wane Andros Sp po oem , fo sei 
threes ee ne et tees ee ere |e est Indies)......_..- 
Aigaille, Pointe de l’:..--...-- --- O70 | Ane Port 2 17740 Anegada de Adentro (Mexico)... 18300 
Ailly, Pointe a’... = 2... Syom) | Alice, Punta dell’..._.--.-..1.-.- 55070 | ‘Anegada I - (Lesser Antilles)..." 
Ailsa Craig i te ee © mle 43610 Sea menace eee eeee 52970 Anegadiza, Sr 29520 
BNE i <2--~2- 2. - onan nwese~e-n0 Altak, Cane... ...502552.52.cah— 18580 | Angamos, Punta_..______.._-.-_- 29910 
A Isla del 52300 SS 3 ae ee = | 20750 katie aces tddsed-acthndakoses 95030 
Airlie I 78350 CS | Se sa 5 70010 | Angel, Puerto............__..._-- 15730 
Alligator I. (Alaska) -..-..... .---- 18610 | Angeles, re petenice) ==. saueecs Aueee 
Alligator Reef (Florida) ---......- 12340 Angeles, Port Washington)...... 17210 
SS SRE rere ee 2S 43470 hegre 29760 
OO, eee 51190 Anelo-Heyptat Sudan. (See 
Aimine, Punte.....-----------<3- 59990 | “Sudan wa 
POR. «Sco cacacacnaend dete 14710 NOON. 6 oc ons cnrvincasnnest 
ee | eed 
Alprech, Cap d’......--.--------- ph Angra dos frets (HOG 205st2-05 =n 
A an Sear aR ae Or Hn = inameniemnnr 
Alta, Punta.........-----------<- Lo .g fA RRR RE 20010 
COSTS Deere 77940 | Anguille, Cape._...._...-.-.----- 
- 6 TC es ane 46420 
Alto Velo, Isla.....-.------------ holt... — 
ries vvivnauunspdebaenelan 47020 | Anjouan -----.......-..----.------ : 
NN eo ssucwanawbessas 65000 |} Ann, Cape...........:-.-.-.----- 0630 
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10 | Bagacay Point........<<.test0ll 90680 
- 1340] Bagacay Point. ........-..- 
7 PRI Oe) etc csn es ia A a a 
(ean? Ahh lle a aa thei reat Port Season a eae a Bagan Datoh income ane ss Hae 
Tee a ee 27680 | Arthur, Port (Texas)....___...__- S120 | Beeete 2-3 --- =e — 
Ppa pies Oi i oc 68700 | Aru Bank (Borneo) ____...-.----- 7 Bagot Bluf...-.----7 
a i aia ine cine 82670 | Aru Bay (Sumatra yn.« oscscicucac an pene wis — m4 
foo Oe ale ESE 58410 | Aru, Pulau-pulau (Moluccas)... - 75000 | Delite Blanca, 27300 
Antartica 02-222 a is ie eee 75510 | Bahia de Guan 0.5.1.1 21740 
ae laa 52720 | Arus, Tandjung_......._...._..-- 75510 | Bahia de Cusntensentiye ame 
yt ole ania cle soe ___-. 7500] Arvoredo, Ilha do__.....--------- 26700 | Bahia de Nipe.........-<77ssmy 21380 
ina Canes BUENO | ROGRW ng eh a oie on Svigs ane 59740 | Bahia Félix. . —....-—------nenso24 aan 
ane "ee sece--sere----. 28260 | Ascension I__.............-----.- Bahia Prete... 
in ae 22800 | Asenvaggy._....._........-.----- 40600 Bahia Han Jose del Osa Sia 15940 
Piece 97760} Aan BhGraan. 2c. 2c. 526250c.ndss oraay | eke aebke 69200 
7 oleae Aa 29890 | Ashika Shima...___...__.....__-- 85440 Bahrein i coseovensoneneentn 69220 
ieee ba Sa pe 21890 | Agnisorl Zawl soc <.acc2 eck acnkca perl B hre -2---- eal 69200 
a ee atid nha 68320 | Ashrafi Is.....................--- 00 Bafa. Niemtge 26240 
Oe ae ee eR 83290 | Asia, east coast......__..__- 81000-84810 Bafa de Membe.....---.iciiai8 : 
De a er 47610 | Asia, south coast__....__-_- 69000- Bafa dos Tigres. <...--------0--0 win 
Anvers eo rsacacocceeecececec 2 99060 | ABkel'd, Ostrov. al S000 | Bale-Comeat --nrcane 
Ravi Polit ss 35350 ] Asprépounda, Akra____-___.___-- 56350 pale ee OATES ---9~ ae 68300 
Ano eerie Bgeo | Aseropounda, Akra......-....... 56350 : ae 
peroeesssa= Soh ere eae Baie de Pointe Noire- 63360 
Aoge Shima...” 87520 bib SU0 To pga va snaicanacenes 11620 do Pointe Nowe... 4 
Se ee Brome | Assatengue To = LGR | Bale Veronese nana 
FP Re ee ee ee 56030 | Baile Atha Cliath... 38370 
Apalachicola. -...-.....-.--.----- gogo | A8tak6s-..--------- peng hs he. oe 380 
area eteetsenraerte ue i : aba pape mmrnan pe 17010 Bailique, Cecasssg-s a za 
Fone ay PE ec aaa Asunelon 22222727 o48i0 | Bainearlo Claromecs.......-..-.- 
Apo T, (BA IDOSHBO BOO) p22 < +2 sant BROWN, oocscusccnctcicnaemectaas 94810 Baird, Cape.......--------+-+-0-- 
ating epaemes Asver_________- Ny, Ee 40490 Bajo, ‘Pulau.---...... ee 74510 
shag te eaten ere tAUT Oe 66210 | Bakr cocoons 580 
Apple River.....-.--:--++---<-+-- S400 | ROBT econ na ncsetisseadausbcsscwe Sea [ee oe ee ~f 10280 
Pe ee 89770 | Atalaia, Ponta----.---.--------.- oe | eet ne oo eee a 94260 
Fb TTP th gana aaa 69919 | ATADUDU..<2.0.5062.5.-2-055-50505 na ee mE ; iis anaes 
pegte Spicer heh eeeeuageae 48470 perme Kap....-.---------------- 99600 | ete ae eee py 
OT ee ee reece ea ee et en, Pull 
Avabts, G6004.<.-3s.<25<<0 66150, 69330 4 tco j ph RMA SEIIA Wee 30050 | B ot Point. a 
AIGA. 5 can ceasecss kha Doge eens 26210 ede re ees eee 19080 flamban. = ----onnconneneaen 90880 
BIR BOy CONG: pase es sare seerreee: aa Atlantic City re tilled we — ae - =n 89730 
faint htt 131g0 | Atlantic Cove eb ore Root aaa Bele yan....iasosas eS isom 
penal lee or epeeng 26740 | Atlantic, Islands o ‘i B a 15070 
re sae anaes abcess he 26740 | ‘Atlantic Ocean, Islands of the. 00034450 Baleares ccocenenc 
ae fis ae 26010 | Baleines, Pointe des.....--------- 48950 
RIGIOR - ccccieedistsiauhnersses 56110) 4 tol das Rooas....-..-..--------- 26010 | Baleines, Pointe des.....-.------» 
brn EVE in onscsee in] ag a panera 7ai0 | Rou Point 7-7 ee - 68000 
POT Ae echo 2790 | ‘Au Piao, ee irae Balt <= -o oan ennnnnnennns 74100 
Archer Point. == 2--22a 2a 78690 | Auckland New Zealand) Cees 80690 | Balicasag I._....------------- 90240 
Archer Point... .-...------------- aaron Auc d ( ae 39000 | B [= ---a-n-nndnannstots -- 
Archipel des Comores... --.------ 93010 | Auckland 1.....-.... Saar: Belignian 1. ---nco- Sa 89930 
Archipiélago de Colén...-.----..- aap Audierne..........-- erueeee 48500 Ba a 76160 
Arctic Bay. _.....-.--.-.------ {600-8070 Augus asateteascs scooehassaen NB aoe Peers 89540 
Arctic regions-__............-- ono geag0 | Auskerry.....-...---------------- 6730 Bellent a, Pun DtO.....--nshanay a 
Ardglass _--_-...------..--------- 38530 | Austervag.....-..-.------ Ballycotton I.....-----------==-25 
Ardnamurchan, Point of --.-.-- be Australia. .___- on segue 77000- 73000 Biletn.-;.....------so7roseaanas 42270 
Areia Larga, Ponta da.....--.-.. 16830 | AUX Basques, Port.........--..-- Fn Baltasar I stn Tea 
Arena, Point (Califor)... 19890] AWetronsonns’ ones --coo-ooaooano abe | Baltimore (san) 
rbot i aan i385 aa 5 Se ae an on oa a 49630 Balttysk- -----------<---0--=— sem 
reid a are mel soe 86080 | Bafia, Punta de Ya. ---nonn--oos 
Arenas, Punta (Chile)... ------- Awaj agosto 6080 | Bafia Pe anta de la....-------- a 
Arenas, Punta de (Argentina)... phe Axel Heiberg I......-..---------- i000 | Bane e Roche — 
Arent. ~~ 3000, 20, ian Cee 56060 | Banda, Pulau-pulau....-...----- | 
ype holy ria sree eerie "56000 Ayios BOSE. Jccknacdccnscmeewsce Renter “ADDIS. cola 
ee th 16430 Ayios bf a OTT eee rere 56280 Bandar Kassim. . -...--------=- < 65010 
ei eae ae BONG 1 RG sco tedes cteneasencccncwat: sen 37300 Bandar, Tan wanensereenst a 
Ran a eee 8820] Ayre, Point of...........-.------- 37510] Bandare hues wr — 
Rie Ghee 27530 | Aytodor, Mys.....-.-.----------- 57430 | Renaholm ee = 
TEM; ne eee GGT BOWE as «co usccsns~-dadcrswaan $1100 | Panes, Puerto. —-----2-----=-—= 21260 
ieee bs PLDT Fis MEER Azovy, Sea | A ee ae ae oe Ban ai, Pula... -------------== 
kets ee oe eee ee Banggal, Pulau... 
Arma, Capo aie. OE ee Banekc } 
iro Ok 7 Dseaesoeianeaee : 52640 stead B (Norther Irelands ia) 
font tues aa 55010 | Baagé..-----------------------+-- poaah Ba: tal wensocecenseneness a 
Armi, Capo dell’......--...------ 96320 | Baba Burnu. ---.-.--------------- : Banjo T6.-. = -------n--n-n= et : 
Armitage, Cape.-<-2-2020.2-.2-. iat) | BNROL, PUIU SL. « jnnnsn see sornany 4830 | Ban wang wr aes ae | 
Oa ie aad ammeter neta —)7.4  °- h RRR Sin 78280 | Banks, Cape (Avira) --—-- 70 
Arnal, Ponte 0.207222 31730 | Babelthuap.-—---222-222220220-2. goo10 | Banks I. (Canada) ....-------=-- 
nea Rhy pial eget nm on | Babuyan 1. . .........-2-----2000 10 | Bansering, Tan veooss ae 
en Sm onhien se virco MOSRIDAG T.. . in casanssancecguiene pol Bantenan, and) novensees nae 
élago de Fernando de Nor Becoalley T:-o---77-vcc7777772 Gp | Bamtoltnao Potnt.-<cssts--eataaaam 
Arquipélago de Fernando de Nor- settn'taaearo Poi... soe a 2 a 
Fi NET 1msg0 | ecebaltiao I-......---+----etnast, A) Meany Tanjong...-.-----------= 
Arredt mea Te Backofen_....-------------------- 90910 Barataria Bay_..------ ae 
Arrecife Blanquilla....-...-..-..- 13380 a ecte ms pan Bartedes..... ae | 
Arrecife de Enmedio--..-..------ 13440 | Badjo, Pulau..-----------02-- T4Bl0 setae sree IE aoa 
Arrecife Santiaguillo eo 13450 oan Selat....--- SE ti 43 Bar Sar. ee : 
mbneyo, PUG... <<<-.nenknses 22690 | Baffin!l....._..---- 4300, 4500 beryn 70130 
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Barca, Porta da......-.........-- 31510 
Barcelons..._..........-----.---- 51530 
Bardsey I............-.-...------ 37770 
Barentsburg..........----.------- 2440 
Barfleur, Pointe de............... 48050 
Barholt,, o2cccc.s essere saad es 44410 
Bal hicc ceos.e deeds ete eee 55180 
Borim, Jazirat................---. 
Barima PUnt@2c6. 3s hens ess 25310 
Baring Head..................... 80550 
Barlavento, Ponta de.........-.. 32200 
Barletta............-.--.22-222 ee 55200 
Barnard Is., North............... 78740 
Barnegat Inlet........--......--- 11430 
Barns Ness ..._._......-------.-- 36230 
Barra Head (Hebrides). .__- ..--.--. 37050 
Barra, Ponta da (Mozambique) .- 64370 
Barranquilla. ........-..-......-- 25070 
Barren lox cee ace eeseee les 18120 
Berrenicey Heed ee en en eee 77210 
Bidar ae etedenin a idreckeae 89850 
Barril, Ponts OO iceei hace. 33310 
Barrios, Puerto.......--.-...----- 14310 
Barrow (Alaska). .......-.--.--.- 3270 
Barrow in Furness (England)-_... 37610 
Barry Docks. .......-----..-.--.- 37040 
Barseb&ick.. .--...---..---------- 41550 
Bartolome, Cape........-..-.----- 18160 
BGP Oso sec swe oe bene cee eee 70530 
Barwell I_...........-....--22--.. 18360 
Barykova, Mys.-.......-.-.-.-.-- 84590 
Bas, fle de_.........--.---.------ 48230 
Bashee Entrance............--_-- 64150 
Basrah, Al...-...--------.-.---.- 69370 
Bass Rock...........-.-------... 36310 
Basse. 33. oo. 2 cee cece Sad sues 70860 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe)........ 23280 
Basseterre (St. Christopher) ..._-- 23230 
Bastia. octet ee eset 52960 
Bate. ates oe 62810 
Batae fo fee ocrsc Se deere tees 90080 
Batan lo. 22 0-escctoanmeieteccten cs 89000 
Batangas......-.--..----------.-- 89360 
Batavia: 21sec Sere eens 73710 
BAU: fod csr be ak eer ee seta 10380 
Bathurst (New Bre Nee eta aaa 61710 
Bathurst (New Brunswick). _._.. 
Bathurst, Cape (Northwest Ter- 
ritories)........--...-.---...... 
paras i; (Northwest Terri- 

Se pe ye cee ere 3800 
Bathurst Point (Australia)....___ 78230 
Bati Burnu.....-----------.--.-- 57910 
Batjan, Pulau...-..-.-------..... 75250 
Batticaloa...........-..---.-..... 70200 
Battle Harbor...........-.--....- 6170 
Batu Berhanti...-..-..------.... vi 
Batu Penyi.- 24.6 +<.22ssescieus 71370 
Batu Tinagat.....-.-.-------...- 75850 
Batumi... ....-..----------.---- 57660 
Batumskays.....-..-----------.- 57660 
Batz, fle de..........---.-.---.-- 48230 
Bauld, Cape....--.----------.--- 6240 

wea MIA vse te Se eke ely 73770 

V Roberts 20. cs occn sees. 6720 

BY VGFie no occc een as ee eer 

DBY DAY ic sian hs santos eee 90620 
Bayonne.........---------------- 49250 
BGYr Oto cctscec tink ack eeteic: 58650 
Bazaruto, Ilha do....-.-.-----.-- 64380 
hy Head....-..-..------...- 35540 

ONE a ci ck Pee de co 70850 

le FN doce. stes ee eee sons. 78300 
Beale, Cape......-.-------------- 17670 
Seal Cap ( (France)......-....... - 52410 
Bear, Ca iene Edward I tae 8350 
Bear I. ( ape Breton I.).. -. 8900 
Bear I. (Svalbard). ...---.--....- 2510 
Beauduc, Pointe de....---....__- 52490 
Beaufort. _..........--.-----..-. 11960 
Beaumont........---.---------.-- 13130 
Beaver I. (Nova Scotia) ....-..__. 9140 
reece Point (Rhode I.)..._.- 11050 
Bedout Lon. oo onde cheese 78400 
Beecroft Point. .....-.--.---.---. 62610 


RGU Gos eeeigee Sessa ey 58650 
Belawan........----..----------- 72640 
BelOM 2-5 cise cent eed dees 25850 
Beast cece tees ets 38560 
Belgian Congo. .......-..---..--- 63500 
Bela: ccs a ecaeedesscscues 47600 
Belltung: <2 2255 3. oee 4 ee ncs secede 73300 
Beng@ = 26sec si oki Ue eee 14200 
Belkina, Mys...........--..---.. 
Bell I. (Newfoundland) Biter 6280, 6750 
Bell Rock (Scotland)..........-.- 36400 
Bellavista, Capo........-..--.-.. 53170 
Belle-fle (France)...........-...- 48600 
Belle Isle (Newfoundland)... -... 6210 
Bellingham...........--.-..--.-.. 17430 
Bellsund............--..---.----- 2420 
Belmonte. ........--------------- 26290 
Belo, Monte......-.-..--.------- 64340 
Belo Pulo..........-.--..-...--.- 56250 
Belosarayskaya Kosa............. 57530 
Belyy. OStIOVi2 2. shee bien seaccces 3040 
Bei PRU Yy: cose cess ee ae hes 81720 
Benar, Tandjung.....-.-.----.--- 75700 
Bénat, Cap......---------------- 52650 
Bender Cassim......------------- 65010 
Beng, Goniecscoeee ee cee eee ced 71080 
Bengasi._.....-.-..--..---------. 58950 
Bengkalis... 2s..eescseesssesecuex 72610 
Bengkulu.....-------.---- --.--- 72080 
Bengtskar.... 2.3260 62+455-45-5028 42920 
i Seadae es Gna al ate Ont al eneatls 63700 
ut, Cap...---- Sea rr See 50650 
Bee ei Misaki.....-.----------.- 87360 
Benngut, Cap......-------------- 59650 
Benten Jima..........-----.--... 87310 
Heppe Tuccio, Punta....-..-.... 54630 
ee ee ee 86020 
Berakit, Tandjung..----.---.----- 72250 
Berbera. ......------------------- 65120 
Bergen s.o.2< scene ccsscSeseeesx cues 
Berhala, Pulau....------.-------- 7 
Berikat, Tandjung.----.--..-.----- 73170 
Bering. 1v..23 son ete Bees ec cet 560 
Bering Strait....--..-----------.- 3160 
Beringa, Ostrov.....------------.- 84560 
Berlengas, Ilhas.....-.----------- 49900 
Bermejo, Roque....-------------- 32640 
Bermuda: . <2 2... co+02sneeSeeecee 31000 
Bernoulli. ...,2.2.2.02% 2s est ews. 77700 
Berry Head (England)....---...- 35320 
Berry Head (Nova Scotia)... .... 9100 
Berwick upon Tweed...-..-.-..- 140 
Besar, Pulau...-.-.-------------. 73150 
Be@tey Poi oo esce hee eee toes 9240 
Bexley, Cape_.....--------------. 3460 
Beyt Harbor.......-------------. 69640 
Bhatkal... ........-------------- 69920 
GK 5 hc shag ee eet ese 92050 
Blarrits . <22.250s52+- eaten dade Se Basan 49270 
Bien Son, fle de......-.-..-----.- 81730 
Big peomede | Deen Cena Aer eee 3170 
PO ee ee ae ne 4430 
Bil 18 ob Ga atone eseesee Le. 61720 
BIR ING 620s cote Ce tee eles 94650 
UDG0u 2.5. 2.es Mey seeseececsee dg 49490 
Bill of Portland. ........--..-.--- 
Bille; Kapen-o222ss2e8eke.entedecs 1430 
Billingsa, MYySioeeesvseeceuneess 3130 
BINGW eee ketene ees sees 
Biloxi. cei eteeenteceientas 12730 
BMG. cyte ese eae tee 74410 
Bimlipatam. ...----------------- 70500 
Bintan, Pulau-....--------------- 72250 
Binte de Corsen...----------.---- 48400 
Bit, RaSic25 cGy eee esis ees 65160 
Bird, Cape (Antarctica).......... 96310 
Bird I. (Lesser Antilles) -. . 23320 
Bird Is. (Union of South Africa)... 64100 
Bird Rock (West Indies) ......._. 21120 
Bishop Rock (England)..-....---- 35110 
Bishop, South (Wales) .........-. 37810 
Bismarck Mrchlpclige (South Pa- 
cific Ocean) ....---------.------- 
Bismarck, Kap (Greenland)... -- . 1580 


Bjargtangar.._.-..--.------------ 1800 
BlAMArCY~s26 52 eee ce sete 1920 
DIOP oo0 es twee toni ewticneeet 42190 
Bjérnéya.........---------------- 2510 
Bjuréklubb......--....-------.-- 42480 
Blaavands Huk.......---------.- 46590 
Black Head (Northern Ireland). 38570 
Black Head (Scotland) ........--- 37340 
Black Point Bay..-.....-------.--- 63360 
Black Sea......----.--.---- 57040-57760 
Blackkallen..........-..--------- 42470 
Blackrock........---------------- 38820 
Blstr, Port... 2225 eke anaes 70620 
Blanc, Cap (Mauritania)........- 61510 
Blanc, Cape (St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon Is.)......--------------- 7040 
Blanca Reef (Mexico) ...--.------ 13430 
Blanco, Cabo a ee i Aes 27560 
Blanco, Cabo (Peru) ..----------- 
Blanco, Cape (Oregon)..---.----- 16010 
Blanco de asilda, Cayo. _._..-.- 21650 
Blanco de Tunas, Cayo.......... 21660 
Blanquia, Isla.......------------- 13430 
Blanquilla, Arrecife.........-..-.- 13380 
Blevec, Pointe. ....--.-.--------- 68520 
BiiS6 Ao oi See eee eS 9810 
Blitvenica, Ostrvo.....-.-------- 55590 
BlOCK [once tonne Sede esees as 11080 
Bluefields.....-......-.------.--- 14550 
Bluff Harbor (New Zealand)... .- 80300 
ct Point (Red Sea).-.---.-.--- 66190 
Seti sie tae taeda mami Saye cS eae 36110 
Ba Vista, Tha da. .-.--------.-- 3500 
Boar I. (Newfoundland) . __.....- 7200 
oars Head (Nova Scotia) --_...- 9540 
obowasi I.......--------------.- 20 
Boca de Dragon....-----------.-- 
Boca Spelonk....---------------- 24010 
Boddam, file. _.....-----------.-- 67520 
Bode] oc ach sesee eieeesese ee 11920 
Bod)jo,. Pulauhesoss-2-ocee-523. 255 
Boeroe 1s. o3s3.25c sccsee eee 75230 
BOG0 oops cs scnicse Hoseneseend sq 90660 
Bogskiiren. __..----------- Seta eS 42880 
Bol, Ponta do....---.------------ 26550 
Boijucucanga, Tha...--...-------- 25880 
Bojeador, Cape. . ---------------- 89060 
Bokel, Cay» ..c262252<-4555 seen nd 14020 
BOK: occ. os see ctssnes oes see 40010 
Boko Ko........-.--------------- 82730 
BOMNGO oc ocho ote eseceeeedee 89160 
Bolinao, Cape.....---.-----.----- 89170 
Bol 'shoy Fontan, Mys...-.-...--- 57310 
Bol’shoy Olenty, Ostrov. --.....- 2680 
Bol’shoy Tyutyarsari, Ostrov.... 43220 
Bolvanskly Nos...-.-------------- 3030 
Bom Abrigo, Ilha de....-.-...-.-- 266'20 
BOWS in cect bh ooedesasesee ce 63520 
BOmb@y 6... 24.2. sense sees ssesc ee 69760 
Bombom, IIhéu..--.------..----- 63130 
ei pee a geen ee eRaEunL 59390 
on ortage (rushes etek esas eee 9460 
Boné, Isla.......----------------- 15090 
Bees ere Por gaianda eta 24000 
onav ONG oe ee eee eee 6600 
BoOnden 2. cocewss sin oe ioes sess 42400 
BONO. ase gta! tices ee aeuoe 59530 
BONnG@S0... 3 ocscts ct seesikceseuss 91180 
Bonham I._...-.-.--------------- 82970 
Bonifati, Capo. ....----.--------- 54140 
Bonin 18) 2 ock wetln cs oseneeeesee 87550 
Bonita, Point...-.-..-----.------ 16800 
Bbno Misaki. ....----.----------- 86240 
Bontekoe Q......---------------- 1530 
Bonar hie ; Ot eee tera 73410 
oompjes I__.....--------------- 
Boon beatsfas Bie Sn Gia a teieatenite & wo erates 10430 
Boothbay Harbor...-.......-..-- 10360 
Boothby, Cape.......-...----.--- 96520 
Bor Sa‘id. + a adtgn ahs Wistsmaamcanst tae) Siac 58810 
Bora-Bora, Ile. ......-.----------- 93410 
Borda, Cape. ......--.-.--------- 77840 
Bordeaux. _........--------------- 49150 
Borden, Port.......---..--------- 8210 
Borge Bay SRC ae 2 eee 
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ad a ig ae 
Borkum.. Ne ee met Sa EY 
Borneo.______.__- ES ee ee 7 
Borneo, North... --.----- 75840, 75880, 
75890, 75920, 75940 
POTION itl oss oc deed cet dace 44900 
Borongan. - cctuhn teas One 
Borracho Cayo.. _ 25150 
Dees, CONS: 2 650 28555282 Ge scces 78410 
Boston Rramchunatteh. _ 10710 
Boston Point (Australia) __ 78000 
ae Oa a 51930 
DENSE” ial ne RENE ae 6430 
OuG, Paral ons ncae sco ceens 52520 
1s |) a a ar ea S 
Bougainville. Se a eee eee 92410 
Bougaroun, oat ete Pe an eee 59580 
Bougle- ; eects a Beat Suan 3 3 
Bo ogne ithnghceaebaadlct hake om 47750 
Bouvet¢ya_-____- eet ee ... 33970 
oo, Seco eitins 46560 
|g | ene ee Rae ae ee 78800 
Bowling Green, ve Sasivawniee _.. 78790 
REE Re itatec cn con cbonoaese 96470 
Boz Burun_. i . 57810 
ie 0. es Sara aie acakabs 57910 
Brabant. Port... -<.-.<c.n2c.2c... SAD 
Bramble A eee eee eee eee 92160 
PN none Deena dnkene coctnn 42290 
fo te, a a aan ae rs 47340 
MIanGon, Pomc... %2.2.2. 5-265: 23520 
Dae. © MANS x... cites cus wen ce 
Brava (Somalis) ..=:-;2:.-.-.<-... 64930 
Brava, Ilha (Cape Verde Is.)__._. 33810 
Brava, Punta (Rfo de la Plata)_. 27050 
Ly) +) TE SO ae ae SEN Le 25800 
Brazos Santiago. __________-- _..-- 18200 
BOG ROr PONG ices ckcacackecca aed 82430 
DOBRO Se clclececo labs: 78110 
EOI ee Tae 47160 
Bremerhaven senegal ws 47130 
Bremerton vy SEUDETOS ne _ 17320 
PROMS 2 ocd non oes sees 40510 
Brescou, TO Rie edi Xs 
Breton, Cayo. .......---------.-- 21670 
DIGEG: COs catccsccscandkeslss 80760 
Breueh, WG 6 cc fees asecras cers 72800 
Brevoort, | ee ae See 1040 
Brewster, yt ee ee oe 1500 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) _ .__._.- 11360 
Bridgetown (Lesser Antilles) .___. 23630 
Bridgewater ree Scotia)... __- 9340 
fl EA Sa is Sal Se Se a 9530 
OR go I IES 9240 
i. hee een 6730 
|. fr): ea eee ee eee 55160 
DNR 52552 56 owe ceewdeeheian 77030 
Rs 5 4 aro cacenientabonky de 37970 
Bristol Channel....__...._.._._.. 37900 
British Columbia_______________- 17500 
Sela IMCL tt): 25500 
British Honduras. _______- se 13900 
are 35000-39430 
British Somaliland...__._____- _.. 65120 
Brook Is. (Australia)... ...._.__- 78750 
Brooks Point (Newfoundland)__. 6490 
| PS ET EL A net 78420 
Brother, North (Indonesia)___... 72420 
Brother, South (Indonesia) _.__._. 72410 
Brothers, The (Indonesia) _. — 78110 
Brothers, The (New Zealand)._._ 80450 
Brothers, The (Red Sea)_._.._._- 66170 
Brough of Birsay..............-_-- 36770 
de ney eee roe 13210 
Th rs 78460 
oe desperate iaieaaeade hah 47640 
igh asa aas Meierd aatiste dikiy nian 'a dp 47640 
Broke, OND a ipcnestetussl nent 58830 
ee ree 92140 
NDE. <n Siiediobancaaksededandalc 75960 
MIMI s cclonk bincuonaine aahccusee 7150 
Brunsbittelkoog.._..........._.- 47010 
B Merete cee iene: dian acdeintocememee 12140 
SA eae 
os eS eta abasnek Abu tegingle 43910 
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a atk; See er a oe 
Bryusterort. DAVG:.. .se4< cc.22-225 43910 
Buees Grande tl ..35-:42<sease5 _.. 90380 
Buchan Ness___---.--- aseatSiacee Bak 36470 
BUCK... «ca. syaiks ia tecaee whan odbc. po 
SE a aa aaa 96460 
Buen Suceso, EE a 27700 
Buen Tiempo, COs — Secs esccens 27620 
TEOMA WOES 5. = eo 556cus.eee 30530 
Buenavista, Cayo de. -_...-.._---- 21560 
DUGNOR AITGGs. auciccecceccc sexes 27110 
Bugle pei a ieee APSR Sine SL REA 14210 
Bugo.. Le eee | 
Bug¢ynes_. -aqkiu leat wane 
B i Point. ones ose SSS: 89830 
Buholmrasa -.-- 40570 
I BOMEGs.. escaoexausccacscenen 44460 
Bukhta Providentya Laxme sakes 84620 
Ws acianee et rewewn ch one tondawce 89420 
Buleleng. eee et ee ee 74130 
Bulgaria ee ait | 
Buli-serani . 75320 
Bs shee cat es ane oh eine 44740 
Bull Head (Newfoundland) ert 6790 
Bull Point Ireland! Channel)___.. 38000 
Bull, The (Ireland se ee Ta 39040 
Bullen Baai__ i Seen ee 
DL 78190 
Burgas 57120 
i | a Tes Sarees 7200 
Wereens: 1006. 5222505565 250cc5e5 80720 
PRUNE Ran eo hns esos cceccecsetes 
Py, a ee eee 15150 
PO oc exis entotucsadecotaencoeas 6940 
MOTE 5. stowneeesvashawaaieavee 70800 
RIMS sb oes ott a oak exe ahasee 79060 
TG TR. 8 se ae aeagen st owesea ets 
logy) 482s 2neaeess 51390 
oe he fo) 75230 
Buru, Pulau _aeeaasga idea aay 72680 
Burullus, Cape-_----- sacienaen OO 
Bush End | EE ee 80410 
Daeienl <2: «5x5 540.054 tee 69410 
ICI 3s oaee oo she a5 oe ee 78170 
pO. C : a re 78920 
WG6O: DODO 6. a xn oe hands cute sebeas 49650 
BPS, RUN dhs bose 7Ghscceceas caaane 83770 
Biisum.. eidwtousuckannae. See 
Buton Butonal.._-----.--__ 76130 
WUCl OF LOW. 0kes5c55 rere 37020 
PICO TRO .ciexnccdeantecannen 82980 
Butuan. _.____-_- oo a gileeee 90350 
PN eee 10900 
WEIOONIOL Some cbnero S acekcnewaveex 57530 
hg eR ees ho eee eae 4210 
fred Cops | (Antarctica) _-....---- 96200 
eB Canal eee 11560, 11720 
Caballero toy, eer 52230 
Caballo I. (Philip eS Se 89300 
Caballos, Punta (Honduras) - -- - - 14420 
2} OT Re Saeed Rak eae 21530 
Cabecudas, Ponta das__________-- 26680 
OS, Se ar pelea 26140 
LS, (OED: 2 cca capaseeacae 25160 
Cabeza de is 1 ae 22660 
Cabeza Lagarto, Punta__-__-_---- 30140 
Cabezas, Puerto-. snccueentte See 
Ca Se oc, ee 90020 
CE ov cntnacnskeccasnme , 63420 
Cabo ( S.C ~ proper name. a 
- PA nr eS Tee Se 
G aera sea eed 00 
a Oeirs T3,):..0.- 4 
Cabras, tinea ee ta Sio Tomé e 
PENNE) .osccccscanss et cieqtes 63210 
Cares, de (C Is.)_.. 32820 
Cabrera, Isla (Balearic Is.) _--.--- 52000 
ae ay oe is 5S Sauttaame Loess 16840 
Cachalot Capo; edb hice EWIE 80040 
Cachiboca, Cayo. -..-.....-.------- 21680 
CR i ee ke 50270 
ee So. ee cane iecsdanhnenditieaneiee 48020 
ROPMAP VON 5 5.5 one cnnsacecs~asen 37760 


Cagayan Anch (Mindanao). 90320 
on er aaa Sulu I. (Sulu Sea)_..... 91150 


Caldera (C 
Caldy I 


Caleta, Punta (Cu 
Calheta, Ponta (Cape Verde 
OS 


ee eee eee 


Callfornia.....<. isc. cen 
Calimere, Point. .-..-.<--.scceans 
Callao. .......-.-+2+<.6ceeeeee 
Caloundra Head. .-.-.-......----- od 
Cam Phas. ..-.3;.-..-s4eueeee 
Cc {1......cceccseeeee 
Camara-Assu I_.........sseseeuen 
veer Oa)... .<--s<aeeeeeee 
Cambridge Bay. ...<.ssdseuneeee 
Camden. ...<...<..<<cssoumene 
Camelaeo, Cabo.......----------- 
OCameroons...-.....<0.s«susueunee 
Cami, Cape...-...----ss=ss-sasae 

emiguin [_ -..--.>.-><s55eneee 
Camotes Ses... .....s.<ct-ceamn 
Camp Lioyd....---..--+<-s=ssasen 
Campanella, P eek 
Campbell, Cape (N 
Campbellton (New 
Campbeltown ( 
Campobello I ....-.-.----------- 
Campos, Punta 
Canada Bay 

enakhkele 26 c cite 
ee 0, & BD... 
Canal, Chesapeake and Delaware. 
Canal, occ ceeeessennne 
oa, Pune irra . 14740, 

anal Zon WG sck cadens 58810, 66260, 
Canal Zens. ..-..---<c<-ee" ohn 
Cendon. ......<<.+«een oesteene 
Canet, Gabe ee <ooceee 
Cant, fies. -..-:-<..<s2=seee 45 

wos eee errr Se ietiietaiemieal 
Oanimo I. ......:---csneer er 
Cann I. 6c) = eee yostureeee 
ore ee —_—<-<-+-—=* 

nner rage -_—<<-= ee jae woes 
Cafio, aden et as 
Cafio, Isla del ete tates aa ie oe” 4 
Canoan, Port. won ce nao seamen seeenyy 
Canoas, Punta. ----------- aeons 
Caneo......-s..sseeaeeee 


piaiized by Google 
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INDEX 
Index Index Index 
No. No. No. 

Canso, North......-.....---...-- 8480 | Castillo de San Sebastian_........ 50280 | Chatham Is__.......-...-....--.-- 92770 
Cantin, Capeccewn< cee ee ee 61270 | Castillo del Morro...........-..-. 21500 | Chauda, Mys_.......--.-.------- 57470 
Canton (China) bile Efe ts Sate sf even 82210 | Castine. _............--..--..---- 10300 | Chaussée de Sein..........------- 48470 
Canton I. (South Pacific Ocean). 94240 | Castle I. (West Indles)_....._...- 21130 | Chaussée des Plerres Notres. ... -- 48430 
Cap (Cape). (See proper name.) Castle Point (New Zealand)....-. 80570 | Che-lang Chiao. ......--.--.----- 82420 
- Cap d’Alprech. ......---..-..-- 477 Castle Point (Union of South Af- Chebucto Head_......----.------ 9220 
- Cap d’Ambre.._........---...- 68210 TICA)S3ocn 8 ete elewet eek eee Se 64130 | Chefoo.........-...--...--------- 83110 
- Cap d'Antifer........2.2....-.. 47850 | Custries.........-.-...-...---2--- 23510 | Chehalis, Point..........--.----- 17140 
- Cap d’Armes...........--...--- 52640 | Castro-Urdiales. ......2.-..------ 49500 | Cheju. ......-.--.---------------- 83550 
- Cap d@’Espoir........-. _...e.--- 7820] Casuarina Point .............----- 78180 | Che-lang Chiao.........-.------- 82420 
- Cap-Haltien.........-----.-.--- P20) Ct (as pee etree eaten ee tae 21090 | Chelyuskin, Mys.......----...-- 3100 
Cap&o da Canoa _... sou wn 20770.) COlliNnGs. 2 occ nes cecaee neice sew 6610 | Chemulpo..........-..----------- 83380 
Sone. (See proper name.) Catunduanes..........-.....-.--- 89490 | Ch’eng-shan Chiao_......-.-.---- 83080 
ape Breton I._...-....-....--- 8500 | Catania.....-...---.-..-.-------- 54910 | Chepillo, Isla......-...-.--------- 15040 
~ Cape Cod Canal.........-.-..-- 107 Cutbalogan..........2.2.-..------ 90030 | Cherhbourg.....---.-------------- 48070 
eo Cape COP ee 5 ieee ees 9600 | Catoche, Cabo........-..-------- 13670 | Cherchel_........---------------- 59700 
~ Cape, East. .....-...----.--.-.- 80640 |] Cault Point.....-...-2-2.-2..2--- 90390 | Cheribon..........--.--.--------- 73730 
- Cape North i oke Breton I.)... 8580 | Caves Point.......--.-....._----- 67110 | Chernyy, Mys.......---.--.------ 2700 

~ Cape North (Labrador) ...-.... 6140 | Cavite...... 22222222 2- eee ee 89270 | Chernyy Nos, Mys (Novaya 

~ Cape, North (New Zealand).... 80780] Cuvolt, Isola dei............------ 53180 | Zemlya)_.........---.----.----- 
- Cape of Good Hope... ....--.-.- 63980 Cuxine, OCOD etogsgcs ges ieee eee 59680 | Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 11560 
- Cape Verde Is_.......----.--..- 33000 | Cuy Bokel..........-..---------- 14020 | Chesapeake Bay....-..---------- 11700 
Capel Rosso, Punta del...-...... 53720 | Cuyenne..........---.----.---- ee 257 Chesapeake City........--------- 11720 
Capetow Nic eiicech he eek ced 63950 | Cayman Brac.......-.....------- 22010 | Chester (Nova Scotia).......-.--. 9290 
Capitancillo I.........--..-...... 90670 | Cayman Is...........-..--..-- _.. 22000 | Chester (Pennsylvania). .--.----- 11540 
Caplz. POrtsieicc. cue seasyetics. 89890 | Cuyo, Cayos (Cay, Cays). (Sec Chesterfield Inlet......-.-------- 4900 
(Cape). ( See proper name.) pieker name.) poem lo sae Gaerne 8560 
apo d’Orlando. ....-.....--.-- 54730 | - Cayo La Perla..........--.-..-- 21600] Chi-lung Chiang. ...-.-..-------- 82560 
- ~ Capo DOTSO acces hte gous 54100} - Cayos Arcas............------.- 13570 | Chiappa, Pointe de.....-...---.. 52080 
- Capo GOWEntO. 2cses. dec cus oat 55140 | - Cayos del Ese........-.-------- 22130 | Chiengo, Port.....-.--.-----.---- 16670 
Capones linus: cetcc ec seue eas 89200 | Ceara_...----2-2-. eee _... 24070] Chichi Shima.........---.------- B7550 
Caprala, Isola. . die krccanmidtudse DO4OO | COW Eso ccce ke ese 90660, 90700, 90830 | Chicken Rock.......------------- 37530 
Caprara, Isola (Italy). ......----. 55240] Cebu GUY cs cee ten eC G ce oat 90700 | Chidley, Cape....--..----------- 5070 
Caprara, Punta (Sardinia) Baste 53260 | Cedar Keys_............-.------- 12480 | Chignik.........--..------.------ 18640 
Capri, Isola di. ......-.--------- 54000 | Cedros, Islu_.....-....----------- 16020 | Ch’ih-chu Tao......------------- 82890 
Capricorn, CG ai des Soe hs 2s on ns 78890 | Celebes_ 22. eee eee eee eee 75500 | Chik Nok, Ko.....-.------------- 81270 
Capstan, Cape... 2.0 .6:600sscece< 9620 | Celerain, Punta.........-...---.- 137 Chikvd Misaki.....-..---------- 8.H)90 
Capul I. ( Philippine TS) ace tues 90050 | Celestun.......0.222 220-2202 e eee 13590 | Ch'ilbal To_.......---.---------- 83480 
Capul Tuzla (Rumania). -....... 57210 | Centinela, Isla_......-...-------.- 20160 | Chile..........-..---------- 27800, 29000 
Carabane __ __......--...---.--. 61820 | Centre I_....-.2.22 2222-2 80320 | Chiloe, Isla......-.---- igs Saree 29300 
Caracas Bogle. c.026c0.2e dcteeve. 24210 | Cépet, Cap.....--.--------------- 52620 | Chi-lung Chiang...-.----.------- 82560 
Caravelle. .......----.---.--..-.. 23420| Cerum.................-2-..-. 75100 | Chimatao Promontory. ....----.-- 83130 
Carbon, Cap.....--..-..---- _.... 59620} Cerro Cono......-.---.---------- 27970 | Chimbote.......-.-.------------- 30150 
Carbonear [...........--..-- --.-. 6700] Cerro Direceefon......-..-.-.--.--- 27930 | Chimo, Fort. ..-..--------------- 060 
CGPI CNRS ocd cate ea eked 21450 | Cerros I_............----.--------- 16020 | Ch'in-huang-tuo......2.---------- 83150 
CAG 27 ce ear teaba ltg oo ghd. aor 37950 | Ceuta .........------- eee eee eee 59080 | Chin-men Tao....-.------------- 82810 
Cardigan Bay. ....-....--....-.--. 83401 Ceylon... ......--2-2-------e ee eee 70100 | Ch’in-shan Tno.....-.----------- 83040 
Carena, Punta......-..-.----.--. 54010 | Ch'a-mu Hsfl....-...-----.---.--- 82760 | China..._ 81600, 81800, 82200, 82400, 82800 
Caribbean Sea_.........-.---._.. 219000} Chueachaecare.....-.------------- 25430 | Chincha, Islas de....-..--.------- 30090 
Caribou Point... .........-....2.. 8440 | Chacon, Cape. ..-..-------------- 18140 | Chinde.........-.---------------- 64420 
CANDO 2c. cic ines wade dee ebe lanes 25240 Chafarinas, | f) 6 ee ee ee 59910 | Ch’ing-tao_.....-.--.------------ 83050 
Carleton Centre (Quebec)... - 7460 | Chagos Archipelago eh ee Cont Ged es 67500 | Ch’tn-huang-tao........-.-------- 83150 
Carleton Point Ealigusah | Serene 7420 | Chaji Do.......--.---- Bm letecheielees 83570 | Chinink, Cape....-.------------- 18550 
Carlingford. ....--..--..------+-- 38430 | Chalmers, Port...-.-.------------ 80130 | Chin-men Tao...-..-.----------- 82810 
Carmanah_...-.-.--------------. 17650 | Chalna_.........---.-----.------- 70710] Chinnamp’o.....---------------- 83330 
Carmel, Mount........-.-------- 58730 | Chamae Do......-.-------------- 83340] Ch'in-shan Tao_....------------- 83040 
Carmen, Isla del. ...----...- ----- 13520] Champerico.....-..-------------- 15620 | Chinwantao......--..------------ 83150 
Carnarvon de gaoda Watsa  eib Si eihes leg 78290 | Champoton_.....----- -------.-- 13540 | Chioggia.........---------------- 55310 
Carnero, Punta.......-...----... §0310 | Ch’a-mu Hsti._...--------------- 82760 | Chipiona......---.--------------- 50250 
Carolina, North...............--. 11900 | Chafiaral, Isla......--.---.------- 20840 | Chiral Misakl.....-.---.--.------ 84221) 
Carolina, South. 12000 | Chan-chiang.....---------------- 82020 | Chisik I.........------ icp Paacnate 18470 
Caroline I. (South Pacific Ocean). 93180 | Chandeleur I8.....-.--..-.--- +. 12810 | Chisimaio.....-...--.------------ 64910 
Caroline Is. (North Pacific Ocean). 94900 | Chandler..........--------------- 7830 | Chittugong...----------.-------- 70720 
Carranza, Cabo. ...- sth dB ease 20700 | Chungei Gap....----.------------ 83090 | Choiseul......-.--------------+-- 92420 
Carrousel 1........ 0... 2-22-22. 7620 | Channel Is. UBritish Isles)........ 30100 | Choki Ko......------------------ 83690 
Cartagena (Colombia)... ..---.-.. 25040 | Channel Is. (Culifornia)..... 2... 16300 | Ch’Ongjin.....-.----------------- R370 
Cartagena (Spain)..-....-..----.. 51230 | Chiio de Mangrade, Ponta do.... 33110] Chop, West. -.------ eer 10870 
Carteret, Cap de....-.----.----.. 48000 | Ch’no-lien Ta0_....--.----------- 84060 | Chéshi........---.--------------- 85300 
Carthage, Cap....-------- acewetys §¥410 | Chaplina, Mys.....--------.----- 84630 | Christlanshaab........----------- 1210 
Cartwright...........-.-----2---. 6130} Chapman Reef.........-.-.------ 72620 | Christians... .......-.----------- 44810 
Cartipano.....-......-.--.------. 25220 | Charambiré, Punta.......-.-..-- 30540 | Christmas I. (Indian Ocean)... -- 67800 
Carvoeiro, Cabo (Portugal)... ... 50000 | Charcot I_.......------------+--- 96200 | Christmas I. (Pucifie Ocean) - -- -- 93000 
Carvoeiro do Algarve, Cabo (Por- Charles, Cape (Chesapeake Bay). 11710} Chu Chou.-....-.--------------- 82220 
CURD) 225 io aces iaeotaeusko Sa 50130 | Charles TI. (Hudson Strait). .....- 5030 | Chuang, Ko_.....---------------- 81230 
Carystort Reels .secci5. Sect ne 12330] Charles, Point (Australia)........ 78490 | Chugach I., East........--..----- 18400 
Casablanca........--...------.--. 61240 | Charleston (South Carolina). ._.. LOND ONL coed toe eeeee aes eeSS tae 26830 
Casamance.........--------+---. - 61810] Charlestown (Massachusetts).... 10700} Chuk To.......-.---------------- 83510 
Casquets. Ret crete hare witire Baten Tei aetna 39110 | Charlestown (West Indies)....... 23240 | Chukpy6n Man.........--------- ROTO 
Cassle Point. .......-..2...--..-- 8100] Charlotte AmalHe_................ 22920] Chumbe......-..---------------- 64720 
Cassim, Bender.................. 65010 | Charlottetown.........-.-------- 830 | Churchill.........--------------- a) 
COSSIS oe dena as nie Pence aes 52580 | Charlton Depot.......-.--------- 4940 | Ciboux I_......---.-------------- BO) 
Castelhanos, Ponta da._._......- 26490 | Chussiron, Pointe de...........-- 49000 | Cidreira.........22..-.----------- 26730 
Castellammare di Stabin....-__ 53930 | Chat, Cap___.....--------------- 7700 | Cienfuegos.......-.-.------------- 21630 
Castellon de la Pluna...........-- 51400 | Chatham (England)_......-..--- 35400:| Cies 1SlN$ 254 evar cea ees 49850 
Castelo, Ponta do.............--- 31810 | Chatham (Massachusetts)... ..- 10810 | Cima, Whéu de_...-....---------- 32210 


Castillo de Montjuich............ 51520! Chutham (New Brunswick)...... 8060 | Circeo, Monte.........--.-------- 53870 
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Ciudad fyo) semen 
Civitavecchia. -_........--.--- 


Cleveland, Cape (Australia) _. 


Dein Tames. 6225.65 
Dalé Zaki.........s..2s0sneneeeee 
Dairen ..........-.i«sc-anieeeeeeee 


Daisan Kaihé_. 
Daiwa To_- ~ «heen 
Da angdajangan, ‘Pulled. hans 75630 
Dakar. .........-.....<.cepsseaeeen 


Damar-besar, Pulau_...--.------- 
Dame-Marie, Cap...-.---.-.----. 
Damgaard.- 
Damietta Mouth._.__....-------- 
Danger Point. ..-»<.:=-> ase 64030 
Dangerous Cape (Alaska 18560 
Dangerous Reef (Australia). ..... 78030 
Danjo Gunté... .....-.-<scsseantn 
Dannebrogs @. ....:.<-..sasneeee 
Danzig 


Darnley, Cape. - ..---.<---«-<---- 
D Ort 


Datu, Tanjong. .--....-.2-c.ceser 
Daugavgriva........--.<pesscanne 
peo Fort....:<<<selnaeeee 


eee eee 6 6 OO ESSE SES SES SESE STS 


Debundga Point-.--.-.----------- 
Debundscha Point---..-.--------- 
Deception I: .........-<.csesaa= _ 
Decision, Cape.-..-.-------------- 


Delawafe....<..---.//cs-ueeneenee 


Delgada, Punta (Chile). --.------ 
Delgado, Cabo ( 
yo Ponta ta 


i) 
eecccs 6650 66 6588S SSSeee> --2 


Denison, Cape-.-.-.-.------- tae 


ova Scotia)....------ 92 0 
t (West In 


or- Yue* ‘ 7 


ee ew ascans oe cé es ob 6S eeess os 


Diamant Punt (Sumatra a 
Diamond Be (Ha 


te 


Dias Peete Imes soe» ~ Ins 


APPENDIX §S 
INDEX 
Index 
Oo. 
Corcuera Point. 89750 
Cordouan, Plateau de_- 49120 
EES acta pclonotatite datticees 18320 
COPTER 36> = ok laa ak aie Neds 55930 
ey |: ee ee aa pe epee, 15320 
OT a SE en ae ee eae ere 38250 
Cormorant Rocks.._..___._.____- 7440 
Cone, MOUs... - 6s co005-256-> a. 77960 
Corona, OS NS ili Se 29320 
Coronados, TRIQG EAs jos cuizes Ss05 16050 
Coronel. : pabee< che 53% 296.50 
Comer Brook .<.cs so5o4cesccccse 7340 
ye) «1 Oe Ii ar ee ee 3810 
Corpus Christi _....___..-..---- 13190 
0, | EE SER ee ee _.. 29430 
Corregidor z.. 5 melee wy ta/ooaas 89250 
Correnti, Isola delle... 
Corrientes, Cabo (Cuba). .-......< 21580 
Corrientes, Cabo arenes: ccasae 16810 
Corrubedo, Cabo-_. 49780 
Corse, Cap Ria. ies Br eam ae 52950 
Corsen, Bintede.. 48400 
Corsewall Point_- _ 37330 
By Ee SS ee eae oe 52900 
Cortés, Puerto. 2 ieee ole ee 
Corumbau, Ponte: .<--00i0: _.. 26310 
Corvo, Nha do. ....---. eee hh 
Costa Rica ______- _...... 14600, 15200 
RIO oe ne he dks dilantin 
TO oo) | hee a ee ee 62520 
Coubre, Pointe de la._____. 49110 
Couedie, Cape._..-- PO Ee 
OURte §05.2552. 28605 9110 
Couronne, Cap... 52530 
Courtown Cays.. S ee eas 22130 
Covesea Skerries. . 36500 
Cow Head Harbor..____________- 7360 
2 gl 0) ve aes pra ee 70740 
Cozumel], Isla Dita re a 30k hee 13700 
Craig apne. ose es ones, cee 4190 
CIRCE UG. oss tivca sxeencasadais 9060 
fo” Ais Cate ee eens eee eee 48320 
3) | | eens Fee ee eyo ee 58200 
Cretin, Cape... ane weet Lamar 
Creus, a are ere ee 51620 
Cristobal... Pere ee eee ae 
+t i re ae 55500 
CONROE: on jcaeocventendeees sce 20 
ey OL iE a a tee ae eR a aE Da 5730 
Crooked +; (W est Indies) _- 21120 
Crooked Reach (Chile)..._.__.... 29130 
Crooked River (Florida)....____- 12500 
oS RS ee Oe FOC Orer. 9310 
RS Se ae 
CroWdy HIOAG..... és bsecese sey ss 77150 
Crozet, EE A eee 67900 
UR COO 2 dns ws hebben new kaos 21710 
Cruz del Padre, ee 21430 
CARES COMTI ot oo eee eo Se 
Cu Lao Re__- SSeS 
2 er ene 21200 
ey SS a ee Peale 70400 
Culebra, Tele 06. cs. scaceceanasene 22820 
ion TE RR et 
Cullera, REP Ie ergs, 51360 
Cumplida, PRRs ddcmbeces a2 sewers 32410 
NO o ani asidanticanetnammnasnad 24200 
Curaumilla, Punta............... 29750 
Curioso, 2 eg nhs ia 27590 
Currentes, ORDO CRN 6. Faia sae 64360 
Currie Harbor eS oe 79220 
aS ete esd) {-: 89080 
Currituck | een ate 11910 
CATE POE -diicncibiins whan c% cm 6090 
CRLRIIIEN 2... oc. seasane <peesereen 10880 
Np Re ans Apia "Nl ) AE Retest 80670 
Sindee Spd A ah, Bibs 47050 
OED Reis acne cetiotcemahhiinteay tise 91030 
OT ER re: He Ld RAR dn Yor « 58500 
0 ee epee ate: destin 69790 
ce OG8- 6.ccccncsapenamene 66160 
Ene: ty Brine 
pS IS he BM ond 89150 
SN SO) eee 90380 
Pease" . = > > Saco ake cases 44520 
Pe nd pep aeeemtntcns 0d Mita 62500 


Cleveland Ledge (Massachusetts) 10910 
SY Sa he tn oot. a uaebnaes 77350 
Clipperton, [le tuSeten ones . 93040 
Clyde, Firth of (Scotland).._.__.. 37200 
Clyde, River (Canada)._..____- . 4330 
Me eh ee ee 36540 
Coast Castle, Cape.____- 62470 
MOINS fincas cis acer b Cand selene 4970 
Coatzacoaleos........._.__.._... 13480 
Cébh..... ee 38260 
1 Lt ee oes ea 4200 
Or. yl | ae ae 7047 
Cochin Tete eer eee 70000 
Cochons, Ile aux. 67920 
Cockburn, Cape_- aeaed. 3800 
Coco, Isla ‘del____- 93030 
Cocos I. (Pacific Ocean) __ ... 93030 
Cocos Is. (Indian Ocean)..____.. 677 
Cl, Motes oeadncnpaxeece conaa ROLOO 
COGOIEE, PON oo occ oben 51810 
Os 1 eae a Ra oe _.. 9360 
Ee CSOPOOPs. 2 se eo ee 77110 
Cogune, Ponta. ._....._.......-.. 64510 
Cobo, Isl... <2: --osecucccsze SUID 
Colbeck, Cape______- ee 96230 
Colchas, Morro. Liauweneeweg Sete 
Coldspring Head....._________ _ 8410 
Coles; PMO. oo eos oetecc cee 30010 
Colline i! Pee a ee 82010 
SOMME POUL... 5: - et sk2uccde .... 34450 
Colombia, north coast..._______. 
Colombia, west coast..____._. swe 
COMMUG na caszendnundan ac 70120 
Colén (Panama). .._........-.-.-- 4750 
Colon, Archipiélago de (Pacific 
Oe | EE PE SEL Rea 93010 
NII 7 20 od SS Sta oed eee ek 27080 
COM, Cane. - 2 - a0 5 cme ess ceca 55050 
Colorada Point a (Cuba) Is. ).. 89840 
Colorados, Punta (Cuba)._.____. 21640 
Columbia’ River_- eR ee ye 
Columbine, Cape..__...__._____- 63920 
Columbretes, Li eS ee 51410 
Comeau, PGE R ic 2 ann san ora 7640 
Comino, Capo__._.._____-. 53160 
Comodoro Rivadavia............ 27550 
omores, Archipel des_..._.__... 68100 
Comorni, OGN6:.c5.4-.<cs0-0c0scce 70060 
Cokes rida, a a ere 31310 
ere eee 62020 
Cosmuinane, 8 Oe ad ar oe a 48520 
Conception, Point...............- 16420 
Conchas, Pontadas..........__.. 26630 
CO en a 27970 
Conejera, Isla_- - . 51910 
te gS: i aaa aie 71500 
Cee, Fortec oc55 53s ack cscs 4160 
Congo, Belgian........__.____._.. 63500 
Cameo Rivers. <<. -6< ecciceccccan . 63610 
Connecticut............._........ 11100 
SO RS nar > Ie: 57220 
Constantine Harbor ... 19090 
Contis-les-Bains._................ 49230 
Contramaestre, Isla_ . 28000 
Cook, Ca (British Columbia) 17730 
Cook Is. hyo OCORA) «oi <=, .c, 93500 
Cooper Key, Cabo._..__._._____. 20150 
I ME a ndavngiccaescck scanedl 16930 
EIS 36720 
ea 3470 
Coquet I. (Australia)......_.____- 70 
Coquet I. (British Isles)... ____. .. 36120 
Roar ice 10 
Camhagen Av eeeT Sy Pee y Tae sae 45370 
Cue SeerOer......2......:..... 4820 
oo a ee as 59640 
Corcovado, Cabo... ...- 29260 


Dickson, Port. “<8 - no 5 po: 


piaiized by Google 
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Didicas Rocks......- See ere ay 89020 | Duke Ernst Bay.............._.- 96560 | Elre............-.----- 
Diego Garcia (Chagos “Archipel- | Dumaguete. 2202022020227 0200 | Eist Polnt oe ee aziio 
BPO) ose ees Ses teee eee eee 67530 | Dumali Point.......-...........- 89610 | Ekholm._.....-.-.---2---2---22-- 43340 
Diégo-Suarez (Madagascar). - . -.- 68320 | Dumanjug_ ___.._......------2.-. 90830 | E)-Akhawein..._....._.._-__.-.._. 66170 
Diégo-Suarez, Baie de........---- 68300 | Dunagree Point................-- 38710 | El Cuyo__..---.---2.----2-----e- 13660 
DiePPO ince csoce eee eens 47810 | Duncansby Head..-.........-.--- 36560 | E] Ferrol.............------------ 49710 
Difnein, Isola. .......-..--.------ 66100 | Dundalk. .._.......-------------- 38410 | El] Hank. .....-.-.---..------.--- 61250 
DGD ieee ee ee cee 9560 | Dundas Harbor....-..-.-----..-- 3920 | FE] Kamela__._..........-.---.--- 50420 
Digges 18.20. ic. sean s5eesskee! SOLO: | DUNG GG foo 2 cheat ee ee eee 36410 | FE] Morrién......--..-.-.--------- 29130 
Dikson, Ostrov. .........-..------ 3060 | Dundrum.............---.------- 38510] El Rincon.........-.-.-.--------- 27400 
Die ite oe Sule 74730 | Dunedin.._.....--..------------- 80140 | El Salvador.........-.-.--------- 15500 
Dillingham. ............--.------- 19400 | Dungeness (England) ...........-. 35550 | Elafonisos.......-.-.------------- 58220 
DANG so caescsee teeta Souean 74730 | Dungeness, Punta (Chile)... ._-- 2IO10; | BAG i seme cp ceeageeeccsleaetoe 75010 
Dingwall coco cosedsesetenctecste 8600 | Dunkerque ...--..---.-.---.--.- ATTVON Filia. oss oe eho eae ac kates sae 53500 
Diogué, Pointe de..............-- 61810 | Dunnet Head _.....-..-------..-- 36570 | Elbe___...._.-------------------- 47000 
Direction I._.-..-.---..-...------ 67720 | Duong Dong...-..--.-----.------ 81320 | Elbow Cay ....-....---.--------- 21050 
Disappointment, Cape (USSR)... 84030 | Durban_..........--.----.------- 64210 | Elephants Back.........-.-.-.-.- 69010 
Disappointment, Cape (Washing- Durian, Selat......-.--..-...---- 72400 | Eleuthera Point.....-..----.-.--- 21080 
tON) 6 bee eon 17110 | Durnford Point (Union of South Plgar bc .soee ccc et seas. 82960 
Discovery East Bank (Indonesia). 73400|  Africa).-...-.-----.------------ 64220 | Elie Ness._....--.--------------- 36360 
Discovery Harbor (Canada)._._. 4160 | Durnford, Punta (Spanish Sa- Elizabeth, Cape (Maine).._...-.- 10410 
POISE 3 tao oad W100). NAIA) 222 ese seaseest ews -ees 61420 | Elizabeth I. (South Pacific Ocean) 92810 
District of Columbia._........_.. 11760 | DUIS: cota eee ee 55820 | Elizabeth, Port (Union of South 
| 2) (| Ra eee eee ere ewes Bee 69690 | Dutch Harbor........-.-.-------- 19030] Africa).......-.---------------- 64090 
Dit. Head .25 cei sosesen ieee. 69680 | Dwaalder .-.....-.----.--------- 76100 | Elkjmrbakke......--------------- 46410 
Divinubo I..._.-...-..---.--.2--- 90100 | Dwarka Point......-..--..-...--- 69650 | Ellef Ringnes I....--------------- 3710 
DIR COVE co cccsenteeesieaeeecenas 62440 | Dyer, Cape...------------------- 4350 | Ellenbogen....----.-------------- 46810 
Djakarta.-_...-..--------.------.- 73710 | Dyrholaey...-.------------------ 1710 | Ellesmere I......----------------- 4100 
a vet Tandjung.....--.-..-..... 72290 | Dzaoudzi, Ilot............-------- 68140 | Ellice Is......-------------------- 94300 
D ur, ar De aaa 72620 | Dzharylgach, Mys............-.- 57360 | Ellingrasa....-------------------- 40550 
jenemedja, Tandjung........... 75580 | FE Saki........-.--.-------------- 36070 | Elrington, Point. -.--------------- 18350 
Djerba, fle de..............-..--- SONI | Pagle lc iecocnn stenoses ee end 38810 | Elsehoved....-------------------- 45840 
DilbOU toc. sede tee cee 65130 | Eagle Nest Point....-...-.-.----- 77610 | Emden.__-..--------------------- 47240 
Diidlehen. cocccececete sense isc. 59600 | East Amatull I_.....-.-.-------.- 18420 | Emine, Nos..-------------------- 57130 
DODO2 nc oa cece sides counts 75000 | Eust Base.....-.----------------- 96130 | Emineh, Cape....--------------- 57130 
Doce, Rio......--.-..------.---2- 26340 | East Cape. .....------------------ 80640 | Empedocle, Porto..-------------- 54820 
Dodd fevcccce oa ee 82820 | East Chugach I.......---.-.----- 18400 | Ende.....--.--------------------- 74520 
Dodding Head..................- 6930 | Eust Foreland . .....-.--.-.-.--- 18490 | Enderbury I. --.-.--------------- 94250 
Dodecanese. ......-.-.---------_- 53100 | East Indies (Indonesia). ... 72000-76160 | Engafio, Cabo (Dominican Re- 
DOG os eee asd eters 80190 | East Ironbound I.......-.-.-.--. 9270} _public)..------.-.-------------- 22480 
Dominica. ....--..---.-.---.---.- 23330 | East London...-..---------------- 64140 | Engafio, Cape (Philippine Is)... -- 89030 
Dominican Republic............. 22400 | East Point......---.------------- 8300 | Engela, Rass... .----------------- 59450 
Domino Point.....---..--...-.--- 6160 | East St. John’s I..-..--.------.--- 71510 | Enghela, Ras-....-.--------------- 
Domuz Burnu..........-.-..-_.. 58470 | East Snake Cay...-...----------- 14220 | England -..--- 35000, 37400, 37970, 38100 
Don, Cape......-------------.--- 74530 | East Vernon 1.....--------------- 78510 | Englefield, Cape. -.-------------- 4630 
Dofia Maria, Punta...........__. 20070 | Hister I... ces. ccecoetecce oe 92420 | English Reach. ------------------ 29110 
Doncella, Punta de la........_._. 51110 | Eastern Grove Flats. ..........-- 70900 | EniwetoK. ...-------------------- 94660 
Dondra Head.......-..-.--..--.. 70150 | Eastern Point......-------------- 10640 | Enmedio, Arrecife de......--.-..- 13440 
Donegal........----------.-----.- 38700.| Eastport ..20 4 en vecsaewe come: 10220 | Enragé, Cape. ..----------------- 9730 
Donges.........------.-------+--- 48x20 | Eatons Point....-..-------------- 11260 | Ensenada. ....------------------- 16040 
Donington, Cape...--....-....-_. 73020 | Ebeltoft........------------------ 46360 | Ensenada de Tamerabel.........- 59970 
DOnG0) 3.8 cone teens ceses a 89390 | Eborac I......------------------- 78570 | Ensenada Honda. ..-------------- 22670 
Dorchester, Cape.......--.-..-..- 4510 | Eboshi Jima. ......--.----------- 86740 | Enskir....----------------------- 42800 
Dordrecht........--------------.- 47460 | Echizen Misaki. ......----------- 86950 | Eolie, Isole....----.-------------- 54200 
Dornbusch, Der....--.-----..---- 44350 | Eckernforde....------------------ 44750 | Equatorial Africa, French... ...-. 63300 
Doro, Cape. ....-..----------.-.- 56410 | Eckmihl.....--.-.--------------- 48510 | Ercole, Port’.--.------------------ 53810 
Dorset I_........----------------- 4440 | Eclipse I_.....----.-------------- 78130 | Erimo Saki....-.----------------- 85070 
Douala..__.......----.-------2-.. 62730 | Ecuador......-------------------- 30300 | Eritrea ......-------------- 66010, 66080 
Douarnenetz.......--------------- 48460 | Edam........-------------------- 73620 | Esan Saki....-------------------- 85110 
Double I. (Burma).....-......... 70930 | Eddy Point (Nova Scotia). .....- 9020 | Esbjerg ..-..-------------------- 46610 
Double I. (Labrador)... .-....._. 6170 | Eddystone Point (Tasmania) .-.. 79400 | Escalvada, Ilha. ----------------- 26370 
Double I. Point (Australia)... __. 77010 | Eddystone Rocks (England). --.- 35280 | Escape I... .--------------------- 78240 
Douglas (British Isles). .......... 97550 | Eden... occ ow ee sececeescut oe 77310 | Escarceo Point. ..---------------- 89580 
Douglas, at (Australia). ....... 78710 Edgecumbe, Cape ech iesat<) 18220 Escombrers tee de..--.--.-..- 51240 
Doukdton, Akra.............. din burgh 2.52 -se< Soteee eee ncee 36330 | Escuminac, Point. -.------------- 8080 
Donner (eg p | Edin Hook pe ceeceeccensee cts 17200 | Esha Ness......------------------ 36860 
Dover.............-------- ee ee. 35560 Eeragh wee eee terre rece cence 38860 Eshelby I SSeS eee Sr PT Nee SSS se 78810 
Dragon Point (Greenland). ___.. 1020 | Efate. --.----------------------- 92620 | Eskimongs.....------------------ 1540 
Dragonera, Isla (Balearic Is.).___. 52010 | Egadi, Isole.--------------------- 54400 | Esmeraldas. ...------------------ 30410 
Dragons Mouth (Trinidad)... __ 25439 | Egdeholm. .-...-.--------------- 41010 | Espenberg, Cape..--------------- 3220 
Drepano, Cape................... 58290 | Egedesminde. ...---.------------- 1220 | Esperance...---.----------------- 78100 
Be toe er 45350 | Egegik.......-------------------- 19370 | Espichel, Cabo de..--..---------- 50050 
Drogheda....................... 38400 | EBeréy..--.---------------------- 40990 | Espiguette, Pointe de I’. ....----- 52480 
ol... 24330 | Eee I. (British Columbia)........ 17820 | Espiritu Santo. -..--------------- 92610 
Drummond I _._........._..... oN 04510 Egg I. (Nova Scotia) .......-.---- 9180 } Espoir, Cap d’...---------------- 7820 
Dry Tortugas.................... 12400 precerune eee 42200 Esquimalt seta eee sores ese 17620 
Drygalskil...................... 96490 | Exgeléysa. --...------------------ 40430 | Est, Cap (Madagascar). -----.--- 
Duala ._____._................... 62730 Egmond aan Zee. -.-.-.--.-------- 47390 Est, He de |’ (Iles Crozet). .-....- 67910 
Dubh Artach.._._..........._.... 37150 Egmont, Cape (New Zealand)... 80850] Estaca de Bares, Punta de la... .- 49670 
Dublin.......................... 38379 | Egmont, Cape (Prince Edward I.) 8240] Este, Punta del (Rio de la Plata)... 27010 
Dublon I..........-..--.-.---.--- 94930 | Egmont Key (Florida).---.-...-. 12430 | Estevan Point ; 17710 
Egypt. ... 58800, 66210, 66220, 66260, 66270 | Wor nn 
Dubrovnik......-..-.--.-..------ 55710 | Egypt Point 35430 | Estonia. ....-.--.-------------+-- 43300 
Dueodde. ......--...-----.------- 44930 | Kierland._...........--...------- 47360 | Estrecho de Le Maire...-----.--- 27690 
Dul ven. Mo esccesce ees eee snes 73940 | Eil Marina..........-.----------- 64970 | Etah.....20 cccese cece sees sees 1080 
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5152 57460 | Fort Chimo........--------tees2- 5060 
F OOIY Es << <nnsetaescscnseien- oe! TREES | See eee os or aoe 
ee 73420 Fer, Cap peace escestesinescaess yay aid Ped: oe venthh- Ste an 
acl -ce)  pige apie tae ace arati te min, Point... 2:0--<-2s<ess.5 rence 2222 igh 
POE Aiaec nana vs vert elasnenze pete recente de Noronha, Arquipél- Fore N a rokye re POblabi a Bo 
Bees ian rn: cea aa dc tener es 25000 | Fort No. 2 (Toky6 Bay}.-..--.-- 88800 
errcks Northwest Territories)... 4120] Fernando Péo...-...-...--------- Caen | Fert Rese ee 4600 
ke ae Me Point... ccs ose dnssces agen) AeOO | RUNG antes 775 Ree 
murone Ponte (raiande P60) _- 62910 Rertatotie ates w= === 22 -252--20-- ps Pan ees ee “72755 SSaiae ae 
bared ag 000-56 ria, Ponta da_...____..__-. 31710 | Forte Bugio............--------r- 
at agnect cal or gana regen Porat. Cap (France, south coast). 52750 habe ere at SERRE 
Europe, west tit soaeadetae 27120 | Ferret, Cap (France, west coast) - res Poets Harbor (Newfoundiand). sfiz0 
Evangellstas, GroUupo.-—------- 20900 Ferro,’ Capo. o-oo. -----ennn--~ Fortune Harbor (Newfoundland)... 6498 
=a arate errviand Teed «oo oscc.scstcccss cc hh a lee eet 
to a eee 4 IT | eR 57230 a Gage a 
rae BANG) | MNGi ct othe caesecenssaceaiins 220 | Foulwind, Cape. ...---.hrscekyieg ioe 
agar tl dal 75010 | Fienaio, Punta del___--_.-------- 53 Fourchu, Cape... cnc 
Erection Rocks.---—------_----- 11870| Figuras, Punta... 2000 07-020. Sam | Faureoy, Cope | 
Byrarbakki.222000000022222000077 “Yao ipebuarg.02000000022II 35120 | Fourth Point=== 22. -2-2os.-—- = 
PATAP RAI SONG gcc cacnecevcessyssss-5< ee cng Sa Sn 
FeO cov cosiossovsossasoss 46690 | Fingal Hews -scncsoace rome) Eoeen = e (Newfound reais 
a Finisterre, Cabo.-.-.----.---- 49770 | Fox, Cape (Newfound.and)------ 
Ferder dis chc oii aca Paamenvene 41170 eee ee es ee te ee 40630 | Fox Point (Newfoundland) ------ 6260 
ache... 1. Vv a ee ____ ae : 
ac pe ee ee om te 2000 Fire I cdinicihixen chad citeekdewas 11230 Pen Gaye. a0 
ac, ae a DNR i 69340 | First Point....__--..-.-.--------- Tabi0 | Brags, Cayo.-——------=scseaa oat 
ee ea soraran sete ore tart $1300 | Firth of Clyde........----.----++- Frane..... nnn 
BAS OR Bins sens yoetdee tee 36800 | Firth of Forth................---- cad [epg ee 47700, 
ot ees LANE AE Seaciteh 29180 Fishguard Tae ee te ee 1290 Francés, Cabo Ca ee) a 
cc hana a a D411 | Fkenmesst.-..-+-2+-2---r9=H4-274 »g730 | Frances, Cayo (Cube ——- 
eo ea i ch aba 93340 Fitzroy T_....--.----------------- 53850 Francéz, Ilha do (Brazil) ee aed 26380 
are i EL AF A oe 92180 ee pa eee fe ae a a ee Le 45400 F ekl nt ana cuwsanbdebteneen 45920 
77 lr ee late WM Biccdh cna nienoennvenanenes rank RRR 96410 
hat en hh! Daca ame dec te spies Flamborough Head ----.--.------- Tanan Una ‘Tand.......:ceceue 2870 
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Komandorskiye ( Ostrova _....... 84560 | Kyté.......-.--.-----.-.-------- 42970 
Komatsushima.. a 86110 Kasha ease 86000, 86020, 86200, 86700 
Kombi .......-. 0... 0.1.2... 56500 | La Calle. _....----.---.--------e- 59510 
KOmun Do... ............._..... $3580 | La Camargue........-...-..-.--- 52500 
Kongshavn. 29000 | Le Clotal. es s2eecs ese ae 52590 
Konigsberg.............._........ 43030 | La Corblére..........-----..-..-- 39230 
Konotoro Misaki... _. .. 84230] La Corufia.......----...---.2 2222. 497 
Koneetsu Ko...... einer ee 70 | La Desfrade..........---.--.-.--- 23300 
Koojesse Inlet.........0 2 ©. 0... 4300 | La Garoupe.....-...-----------.- 52710 
K6épu Poolsaar............._..... 43430 | La Guaira.....--.-.-------------. 25170 
ROPBKIS: cco pos. Le sha ed 56370 | La Huna, Cape..-.....----..---- 7170 
IKROPSK ots ech es Aes Ano. 56370 | La Isabela......------------------ 21400 
KOTOR 2%. ooo hoe eS e Pee 83300 | La Jument.....-.---------------- 48330 
Korinthos .. .......222222.2 0222. 56090 | La Libertad........---.----.----- 15520 
Kormakiti, Cape................. 58520 | La Monjal.......---.----------- 
IROFOS) oh ie eee eee ee 93940 | La Nouvelle....-..--------------- 52440 
INOTON LA hc s etek ote ett 56170 | La Pallice.......-.-.----------.-- 48960 
KOrsnayn: 220.2 2c.ces tay ty 45740 | La Palma._..---.---------------- 32400 
ore: LOC dui See aoe ete rosea 42850 | La Panela.....-..-..------------- 27070 
- 45530} La Pat... 2.2.5 .5--s2 5-42 +-see05.25 15920 
Koshiki AM sce coe sence. 86560 | La Perla, Cayo ee ee areas 21690 
Kotabaru....._.--..-. 22.0022... 76120 | La Plata, Cabo (Spain).......... 49430 
Kotel’nyy, Ostrov. ............. 3110] La Plata, Isla (Ecuador)......__- 30370 
Kotlin, Ostrov.... ..._...... _... 43190] La Plata, Puerto de (Argentina). 27120 
Koto Sho.... .........-.2----- 6, 2630 | La Rochelle........-.-..---.-.._. 48970 
WOUONUs 45 cous xcces seek 62520 | La Romana.......--------------- 22 
KOO0, .cececetere el eck ebay bis $5730 | La Roqueta...-..------------.--- 1577 
Kotzebue. ..-..--.-...-.-.-.-2... 3240 | La Scie......._..--------------2-. 
Koufonfsi....-..---.. -222222 222. 58250 | La Spezia...._....------.--- .... 53410 
WOVOS -oeck 2 cea reinsmeaci sh wees 2770 | La Tortuga. .....--------------.. 25180 
Kovilan Point...........-........ 70260 |} La Unién.........------------.-.- 15510 
Kozhikode. ........-...-----..... La Viellle........---.------.-..-- 48490 
Kragenees Havn......-...-....... 45240 | Laaland..........---------------- 45200 
Krakenes..dcnci eects veges cee 40800 | Laau Point........------------..- 20510 
Kralendijk.......-....-----.-2-... 24030 | Labian, Tanjong......-----...--- 75860 
Krasnyy Partizan, Mys......___. 84060 | Labrador.........---------------- 6000 
Krigugon, Mys. -..... 84660| Labu, Pulau.......- ---------... 72880 
Kristiansand (Norway)... ..._ 41090 | Labuan (North Borneo).. ... 75940 
Kristiansund (Norway)........_. 40700 | Labuanhadji (Lombok)........_. 74320 
Kristlinankaupunki.....-. Saiicced 42740 | Labuha_.__.......------------._.. 75250) 
Kristinestad...........--..---.... 42740 | Laccadive Is.......-.----------.. 70070 
LGU Se aeeeeee nee eee 58200 | Lacre Punt -.-+-.-. 24020 
KRr06 oe cote se see cect acee eas Ladrone Is__.... .-----------.---- 82220 
Kron borg 222 2csecscnrsiceigt cc. 45420 | Lady Ellot Islet.....--..-....._. 
Kronotskiy, Mys......--.-....... 84540 M8: PHO.c. es Seeesetel ate: 81120 
Kronshlot, Ostrov.............__. 43190 Lae Sin@ incense caskets thos. 81260 
Kronshtadt..............-....... 43180 | Laem Sok.......----------------. 81280 
Ul eciiinn ee Mong sues efee Cs 73030 | Laem Talumphuk. ...-------.... 81140 
Krung Thep........--.--....-._. 81200 | Lees@ ..........---------------- ee 46450 
Kuala Trengganu SOG etait een 81060 | Lagens, Ponta........---.--.-.-.. 31230 
uang-chou........-----------... 82210 | Lages (Azores)......-.--------..- 31230 
uantan....--.----.---------2--- 81040 | Lagos (Nigerfa)......-..----.-.-. 62620 
Obassaare...........-------.... 43480 | Lagos (Portugal) en ere eee 50120 
WuCh Ig. ca2seo cb soc cts rec 76020 | Lagostas (Angola)...............- 63650 
UdB6 21g ests eeepc senses 75890 | Lagostini Is. Fy ugoslavia) eee 55670 
Kukuthaele Landing..........__. 20020 | Lagskar.............------.----.. 42870 
Kullen..........--.--- yee cetaeetese 41500 SCS pn tet emi 28750 
Kumkale Bais dts oe alent 56920 | Lahaina.......--..--------------. 
umukahi, Cape ........-...... 20070 | Laitec, Isla.......-----.--------.. 29310 
"ung-t une POO. gos eh cca ce 83100 | Laiwul...........--------------.. 75260 
unjit, Pulau.........-...--.-... 76090 | Lajar, Tandjung.-....------.-..-- 73510 
eae Hang...-....-..-----.... 440 Laje da Conceicfo.......-.--..... 26600 
See Seat eps gma e yay te 710 | Laje da Marambais....-........- 
Kurabu BOK. atest ueetect cus 84730 — de Santos...........-....-.. rete 
Kuri, ee Laje do Coronel......--.......-.. 26520 
Ko CAEDO nice see aratieeaule: 57060 | Lajes..............-----...- 2 31230 
urla Muria Is... -2. 2.2020. Lake Charles...............-...-. 13040 
Kuriate, Nie.. Beenie ot erecta 50350 | Lake Harbor..........--..------- 4420 
Kuril Is... 22222... eee tee 84700 | Lakka...........-.---------2--2-. 55950 
Urmrags. ......----------------. 43620 | Lamaline Bay......-..-....------ 6960 
Kuro Shima..........-.------.-.. 86630 | Lambdal. .... ..........--..-- 96050 
NO es oe Bae ecakee Sages Salts 94910 Lamentin, Pointe...........-..-. 22280 
Kusakaki Shima........-........ 78101 Lamko......................... 81910 
USINLO este a enereeenes a: Taock I, High.......222...2... 82470 


348607 O-—-58——-70 
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Index 
No. 
Lampedusa..._....-..---------.-- 
Lampitone, Isola di.......-..-.--- 54610 
Lamtong | CTR Se ee 82330 
LAM ope dcente tenet ol clk ee 64840 
TANS oot eee te amekee eos 20400 
TL ANGANS cos ork on ok SR ues 63410 
Landegode.._._.......----.----.-- 40430 
Lands End........-.-.---.------- 35200 
Landskrona............---------- 41540 
Lands0rts 32h los eee es oak 42070 
Langanes........--------.-------- 1910 
bangaracl occ ees ences ae aeuceus 17920 
Langeland.._.........-.---------- 45900 
Langelands @re__.......----.---- 45610 
Langkuas, Pulau....--.---.---.--- 73310 
DANGNCSS . Gc. c2cec causes beet ees 37540 
Langoro, Nosy. ...--.------------ 68310 
Langoy aad eI PERL Rane Beaks 91080 
PSRs cos erteteee see neeeceee 72660 
Lanzarote, Isla......-..----.----- 32910 
TOBE cs hes ich tate cheats peony es 89070 
Taghu-wel Shan.._.....-.-.--.-.- $3210 
Lao-t’leh Shan.....--.-.--------- 83200 
Larache: 2c. ien coe estas octane 61110 
Larantuka gee Re ne oe ee 74530 
Large, Ue dul. ...-.2645-24<.220-% 48040 
Las Piedras......-..---.--------- 25120 
Lastovo, Ostrvo.......----------- 55660 
Lastovski Ototi@i.........--.---- 55670 
etakia. 2224 cs ae Shes 58620 
Latine Point.......-------------- 6880 
Sty las coe eee hee eee 43600 
Lauis Ledge......---------------- 90710 
Launat-Revi, Mys...----- Sages 43110 
Laupahoehoe Point ....-.--.---- 20030 
LO@UPi@:) oor ec tees sss; 34310 
Lautaro, Isla. ....---------------- 96100 
Lava; Noslc2s.622ee sks esceseses 68720 
Lavapié, Punta...-.------------- 29620 
Lavezzi, fle de. ........----..---- 52090 
Lawn Point..-..------------------ 17930 
Lavsan I]. £52.55.¢222ce 030 seh eee ee 20860 
Le Bon’ ® BAY: -sccesteetanoosnee= 
Le Charf. _— 61010 
La Croisic......------------------ 
Le Havre 2-42-0252 2h se eets coe 47910 
Le Hourdel . _..-.---------------- 47790 
Le Malre, Estrecho de -...-..-.- 27690 
Le Muelle. .un3s635<+2eseeeeeeet es 72710 
Lé Palals:< 126-22 ssecoeess oosec2 48700 
Da Stile cca eeheceercsetteeecece 48310 
be Touquet... --+ .2-4+-2-4-...24 47770 
Leading Tickles...---.----------- 6410 
BOA ne Gece ecaee eee eeu ee eosk 44120 
Lebanon... . 2. <.-<+652225<sss0555. 
DU 4c aot este seseesce 20610 
Osi Sich weteceessseeeeneeee ste 49920 
Leeuwin, Cape...---------------- 78140 
OSDL ou cseeateee esses sesause 
Lesendce efor eee etek one 78370 
NGI. oes ho ceceetetessetes 
Legoupil, Cape.....-------------- 96020 
Wie fi cece seusse les scccucees 
elt 8 fc oo thee sages 
Lelxdes, Porto de........-.-----.. 49930 
Leksula......-------------------- 75230 
Lem Nat.:..<----s-s<2---.2..... 81280 
Lem Tachee......---------------- 81120 
L’Enfant Perdu......-.---.------ 25720 
Le de Vaca, Punta.......... 
Leningrad Ca eles aeeciGacaueeens 43170 
Lennar | GSR ne Spa eve reiterate er 17700 
Leones, Isla.....-.--------------- 27520 
Leopold, Port....---------------- 38 
Lepar, Pulau.......-------------- 73210 
Lepreau, Point.....-------------- 93800 
Les Arcadins...........-.---.---- 22260 
Les Grands Cardinaux........-.- 48710 
Les Hanois Rocks._.....-.-.----- 30 
Les Heaux de Brehat........----- 48200 
Les Sables-d’ Olonne AOL ee Scie 48940 
Les Sept Iles. .......-..---..----- 48210 
Lesovskogo, Mys......-.-.------- 84620 
Lesser Antilles Behe etre oS cacti tN Sa 22800 
Lesser Sunda Is. .........-------- 74000 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


Index 

No. 
pO Db) |: a 52430 
ee aS a a 52660 
evened. 19018 Gl. i..icecasnnagcans 54410 
SOVONTIC; CEDB ncn cedsesceuccenss 78440 
Sete... wivhannandecanansios 58110 
TOO 6g fh erg. daacs 93930 
RECT, WOU 6d ic vedenascensatwowsa 48060 
BWM DGt Whee once os ean eeeeGnesace 6450 
acai mie ented mmaianaiaee uae 90130, 

90220, 90230, 90620, 90640, 

SAG oi ewscockcentl catorucnswe 3720 
CADOT 18. ccccucaokecdacmasasces 10260 
Libeccio;. Punta..-.-..-.--.<.-.... 54420 
TADOPIR 2c. owcnsccidadeewosnenus 62200 
Libertador, Puerto..........-....- 22520 
De ae cen ce ace ede 63310 
DAO UR tdnn textoinusaneldeewecmnesa 58900 
TONG. 2 iss cam eee Reamenee Sate 54830 
RHOONE: TIE so catcacKecaosenentea 54120 
AOR: PCO Clsecc. cncooneubennses 55320 
Lien-hua-feng Chiao.._.......---- 82430 
pens CE ES ee RO 43720 
Lighthouses Reel... <=. .scce2-<2 cu 14100 
SIT, CBD aaietieercecaanicidine 48120 
Lil Shs Saceiediaie nar teaioieale 40160 
Ete Pena 1p cctciccccéesce 1550 
ae nt hiabeaes aa coxdamupuuganee dacacs 41000 
ssc cada te pssst cs ao ts dal ack ire elit iad 90210 
Tine Telet. Both. <<sccscccecs:. 71560 
Limarsi, Punta oe a ee 54520 
Limassol a a SE ee 58550 
TANOUON ES ga oo en cn ck ena 38920 
TAO oo ect ctas cueanca es 56600 
A ee a ya a tan 14610 
Linas 20” eae eee ey eee Pes ON 81910 
LAnOOID) POW. cdc peo ccudcccuepens 78010 
Lindesnes umielawcweatennuaeeaesun 41050 
DANG d prc duickuns cannecmanakan ki 64610 
BAD TA. canenacwieswdenesadas 35910 

SUROR, FU. ciniennsccctnes ces 72290 

Lin-9e6 ChiG0. « -cscsicccuxsescac 81910 

06 ca ccsudcebewansnteeuacasia 75830 
LAUDE, ROG oo icns cuputcasesana ln 2430 
pe ee OF, | ers 
RADON, ISOM. cicicasdccascdasubcns 54200 
Lipso RE Ge i opine 56300 
TRDUED . NOGDOs Sucucakedeasoannes 77380 

POT, PUIG 565 ccuccguaccsnwcons 74810 
Fes ig) ee See a eer mert 55680 

Lt AEST SI ae 75400 
TOK! - . coseaseadanananscmenaes 50030 
RAN So on cateck ds oh ican etek 50030 
ae eae Se Se Ree 9130 
Lisianski I. (Hawaiian Is.)_.____- 20870 
Lisianski Strait Entrance (Alas- 

Ws gtd ot toc acka de ohaeuet oes 18240 
RNORS.< cits dnigincs cikdemaae wees sane 41030 
Listerrauna Bak Sie ket a oe 8 re ee 41040 
Rit, BRT. ceuticdieweenssas 56440 
Lithinon, Akra............-.-.... 58240 
(Ace a oe eee 43800 
OT nut i ceedda banakadtwanad 40240 
TAttIHOE: OODN a5 cccccvaenaanasecs 58240 
TAGs MUTTON. codec scabdaucnc 96240 
Little Basses Rocks. -..........--.- 70180 
ROEM DOW Li cvewouctaudengausccss 6380 
TC OT Bodice iste need a'oniwis 14540 
Little Cumieee £. i .cc5 iwc csks 37210 
RACEIO TIONEOP Soto.  ccattas tence 6580 
IgGese ROOD Lcd eu keaciciLeneces 6500 
RAGS GURMNE oi cos elude ecw 21050 
Reh ee ee 11310 
EGE SIOUO Ledsannatc ocennaesena 9390 
Little Paternoster Is. _........-.. 76140 
Little Pedro Point. .............- 21860 
Ae oe) er 7320 
BCG ONUN 5 2 ocak cecaewos 69110 
RACE TROUT vc eancacumcdaaneaae 10250 
RGEIO PROUD kin bWadkccckubewuelaed 37360 
Little Santa Crus. t..iccsccstsdsca 90520 
RileOmttl SARs sos. bce aas cw atene 82650 
Liverpool (England). .........--- 37630 
Liverpool (Nova Scotia)......-..- 9370 
TV OMIRs PU ng latch ck ok 
DVI Mili ea saceboa niin 53430 
BBEI ClO cccéecardwcansarscus 35230 


Index 
No. 

eee Point (England, east 
os iis ay i aise at 35960 

Liard Point (England, south 
5 npligataalie Waianae area Sed Ai ial 35230 
Linbelte, 1” ne co EN en IS 52010 
LIODIORGE, Seoncsccedadnucccusas 51510 
EO cs Aocce ew guke tasnsecs 54020 
LarGNiG BNO. < ccowebacnwckeadedn 82940 
prmres Seid a Sti ing ca Ral eas mates 63660 
Oe ee ee eee 63350 
Lobanr. ‘Tanjong: <.sccn<cocanes-= 76000 
DOULA a 2cccctavuachewemeccenades 63690 
BOD, POUSE GO. . cocccacpesesccee 33710 
Lobos de Afnere. Teles. :.: oicccncs 30200 
Lobos de Tierra, Isla..........--- 30210 
Lobos, Isla (Mexico). ...--.------ 15860 
Lobos, Isla de (Canary Is.)-_..---- 32900 
Lobos, Isla de (MOTION. .ccucansa 13330 
Lobos, Isla de (Uruguay) .---.--.- 26930 
Lobster Cove Head.....-..------ 7350 
Lai0h Carlow yx cccccsccscccssae 37030 
DORIS BUGIS co cansindge ane ewex 82940 
Lockeport Harbor........c<cs<i. 9400 
ROCRIOY; POG 6 ccccecesecncencave 96090 
ECU EEG. ds.cetantsseaacs 46540 
DOMME: .-cthviugancoekesshGuss 40300 
Loggerhead Key... ...i22-2.<2s.... 12400 
LOSS, OBDE. . 6 on cacsendassyes 64510 
BIE cn ccd onin Sencar teenies 48800 
ROMO . 5 ccs ccnusaiececanceanecss 82940 
DIOUDOU =. San casSncscneesageenweens 45200 
PANG FUG. c cacakiwaeneewbas acc 16130 
LOMO: OSDO: ececcatectsedcs cece 63670 
OR Pe Na 74300 
OE. 5 xse<ccnttedsevsdyisscavees 62510 

BAGO c3 60st accaccaacatesuteans 
emOOOs TOM o- cccicciwaescdac 64140 
SOUGODUGNTY . cvccswcoecncccaunacse 38600 
Pi Be re 16150 
Lohe Harbor Pont. s..ccssccceawa 7130 
L008 F. (NOW 2 OE) ancccccadewcs 11200 
Long I. (Newfoundland). ------_- 6400 
Long I. (West Indies).......-.... 21110 
008 POG, cccsescndusegccnsdeens 7300 
ja , i eee ne ee 29150 
TIS ..cccennesueciecensueunee 35200 
LORBOOUN: cbicwacincesncaeewnens 36130 
DODRVIOW o:i05-5 cess adanwawteewus 17020 
LONGYORFOVON:. 2.65. kescanssrene 2450 
LODSORI, POUND ics nncsssaweanens 77600 
Lookout, Cape (North Carolina). 11950 


Lookout I. ( British Columbia) -_.. 17720 
Lookout, Point (Australia) 77050 
Lookout, Point (Chesapeake Bay). 11750 

ead 38890 


EiROT) TRON <x os sc conmabaawindnt 
LODOIRE, MGB ince cance mee sk cues 84490 
LOOGE. DED: i dcsccsenewnmeaneess 63340 
IMEC TRO O Veccccnacwsmacwkanteas 92730 
NOUN ia te wathemw tad eee 92210 
TOW « icicatatwannsotwnrcadewee 15910 
ROO oo ox. cdowubed tabaneannds 
TARDE. FEC irc ict bakcepanteuscee 9570 
LG ROUGE... coccaccuascmmcheeus 16160 
Los Coronados, Islas. -..---------- 16050 
Te FOO pic we ncnncsnk eee een 23920 
je GA Se a ee mee eee | 
0 : ee a a ee ea 67120 
Louisburg ah ad bite ah ie inten a deaia 8720 
ROME «ao Sota tcegucaséeuece 1 
Lourenco Marques. .-....-..------- 64330 
Lévendrn, Kan. .c.<c.c<c-<-555- 1450 
LO, TAONs 4. baaceucenseeeentes 79030 
OT TRU ok 6 oA ed seh tekote 78700 
DOW POMC: de can cadewntcosesscpes 8680 
DORIC OTE ons cane cakadeaends 35710 
SAPORIOT TG. ude cacwdesabeceshan 92700 
BAL SIE a cedsankeccabvacubasens 82450 
NptR ARE 4 5S ae aan but 83220 
LUANG. |. Wt ut ncuee culemauncwe 63660 
Labes (SING) occ co nkecbewesecase 10230 
Liibeck (Germany). .-..-..------- 44490 
Lucrecia, Cabo... .-----.--- Seaees 21270 
SSHOAREEE. on ct eaructaatns tukeedas 63840 
pS ERREREE tad col ARR een eres 42510 
SAIN Dec 5 ow kelasc tea taonsawe ve 38110 
EHO N IE nc bce deme de dates 


Index 
No. 
Lungé- 2% tele bk 2 2. wore 
Lusaran Point__....------------- 90940 
RAIBDUD sic cxccnaccencdecaseeee 83220 
TAOUE cn. Fenn ncccossuewenee 75080 
Luz, Puerto de la...-..--.. 32730 
77) ) ae 89310, 89340-89470, 
89510-89540, 89560 
Lyautey, Port-...-..-<--n<s0-dsge 61220 
fhe Point.. -----*" 7 
| ee 
Lynegvig - ek 46570 
Lynmouth Foreland... .-...--- 37990 
LYSORTHNG . - x... :<dacscaraepeenil 45450 
jo ae 41360 
Lyser Ort. .-2-s.<-<<0.25+.4akeeee 
Lysica- — wicc ness eaten 
Lyttelton a 
a-tsu Shan (China) _ eye |. _.. 82870 
Maasin .. 90230 
Maatsuyker Tsles (Tasmania)... F ot. 79340 
Mabou.. ecoccacencehs sl 
Macabi, Isla de.....-.<. eee 30180 
pt es See re 82100, $2120 
Mace Geet rate 
Machadinbo, "Tiha....-2-.222222843 25830 
Machado Ponta aie 5 ae 33230 
Machias Seal I.. i ae 
Machichaco, Cabo....--.....-.. 40470 
Mackay... ...--...-.:50<sdéggnm 78830 
Macolla. Punta. _.-.------------- 25180 
Macquarie (Australia) - ---..-..--. 77240 
Macquarie Harbor (Tasmania)... 79320 
Macquarie I. (South Pacific a 
1366071). ccccoccakhennantenteas= f} 
Macanacis, Port (Australia) - - -.- 77130 
oe eres 90690 
Moacttl, Pontes <<e.iscsesaa<casce 64400 
Madagaseel. .. i -~6desencascuness 68200 
edue | Pe eee are R800 
MA GARGE on ot. cu cer eeenawn 92080 
aiadeee: Ilha da. - 1 . 32100 
Madeira Te... ot MGondaaabeekdeds 32000 
ROBGOBTO... «2 vcwextocedeed imananes 73800 
ee re meee eer 70430 
Madryn, Puerto. -.-------------- 27480 
Madurese. |. ccacoccaccceocacweness 73800 
Maestra, Punta della-_..-.-..------ 55300 
Mafamede, Ilha de--.------------- 64460 
BOONE Bib. d.. = tei a ucaweeetes 64630 
Moapallenes. « ...<<.:26--+252~e2<-<- 28010 
aghedelen,. Cap de la (St. Law- 
rence River) .-..--------«--»--- 
Magdalen Is. (Quebee? caren aeimeiiina 7900 
Magellan Strait. ----------- 27900, 29100 
Maguari, Cabo... ---------------- 25840 
Mahabalipur Se ee 70420 
NG no cia. ucuwaeeneters 68630 
Ao oa ons oo 5 i oaeaeene™ 59340 
Mahé (India)... ----------------- 69970 
Mahé I. paereiiclioa Group) ..-.--- 67310 
Mahébourg (Mauritius) --- ------- pg 
Mahedle. ....<..<0-+<-ssscssnans ‘ 
Mahon, Puerto de- - -- -------- -- r 
Mahone Harbor. .----.----------- ot + 
Mahubons......-.<-+.-----+s+-- r 
Maiadi, Ilha.......--------------- a 
psious i aieseeey SESSA 8710 
ee ican 
Maio, Ilha de. - - - - -------------- paps 
marc |) ere 5 f 
Mai ME, wd ce cea emen ge ontaeesere™ 86920 
Majakkaniemi. ea 
MANTOB. 6-6 652026.60555«5- eenedes 52100, 
Majunga. -..-...-.--------------- 68690. 
OO ae an 
Makahuena Point... - --- -- Pee 30530 
Biaxpndios Feasisens.- eT 
apuu Point... --------------- “ 
a 32st <5. Sodoanerecuaenet a 
rr re 
Mraiebes.....-......--------- -°- oeees 
ae 
oe Ghima....-.----+-------- spi on40 
i. 83450 


piaiized by Google 
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INDEX 
Index 
Mala, Cape. ....... al ae 
a, Punt pale sake kd sada 0. 
Malabata, <a ie | se oh Rie Index 
abrigo Point._.____._. -<* oo | Merde {.................... 49820 » Islas. -.--.-...---- 
ee ee eee “) So Mediterra ~------ 51590 
+ C1 hea pal Gee ae $0720 anean and Black Seas...” $1000- 
Malaita...........__-. Seo eeeeeees 51140 | Mar €1e8. -.-----------2---0-0-+- arate Medway Head------ 60000 
Riaieteenth a 1140 | Marjaniemi................-----. Megalonisi in he 
Malapescua I... _......222222777 92470 | Market ——-.----...-.-----------» som | Men il Cibolo 57930 
\ Pi anes at ei __. 89960 thoes “1 bn age ot ae aa ee Nae aaa tae 57110 
SAMMNUE ccc’ ¢<co-ce.c2232) 1780 poche SS eRe Ra OR MRMRG oe geo ee 57440 
7 © lela 71100, 81000 | Marcuesas 1 Pointe au...._.-___- aa Meiderts Reef, Pulau........... 61210 
ne pi Be ere renee 93110 | Marsala... Bsc scotoneenemectace a Bo oY cil AD taeah te. 73930 
onado (Uruguay)........... 67600 sduehinsbneaey-aehewnenaed Mie ee ee 29920 
Maldonado, (Uruguay) poynnne 67600 | Marsden Point............--.---- £4700 | Melangévi, Akra...--.---------- 26630 
| aero exico) - -..- 15750 Marseille ......------------------ 52540 Melbourne... B-cccccncncncecnns 56080 
Biidde, Abita oo ho ,00 5.200023 fh a 62540 | Melchior Harbor_-_-------------- 77510 
Seat Head oe with \ MOMBRONS 5 <5 ccc oteoncane 94000 | Mele, Capo. ......-------------+= 96030 
DEMERS 5 ccaeniseasecceees 9209" Saeei  SERAUNOIE 5 55 iccnceccweastapeh on 16930 | Melékhas Sieg |, .ct00* Ant 53330 
Malindi...______- pvencok eas iaaers eanes Uideiian fikah... uc... suk 3, dette MOMUDR cx ccosad-ogatceecee 58310 
~ RS St Re SP MIE ID a wie sed ai ~ ee ee ee eenenenn-- 7460 on ner eR YOO IIE | S. 59920 
eal apaionte ---- 64890 | Marticot 1. -<<---00-2---22 6010 | Metvil gas seasadasne=scerateegs 29240 
sooth I Re eet aa ~ 90460 az, Ilhas___- 10 e della.......-... 
77 Mos qe RARER ASE ---- 90460 | Martin Gareta, Isla ———— 33930 Melvill Reef Tedoneaiad ae aah 
Tr apepeeeenenenneee === 62100 | M Martin Head (New Brunswick).. 77100 | Melville'l. ape (Philippine Is.) S18 
OS Reh TIES A A font PEP ERAN 1 4 W Brunswick).. 9740 | Melville, Kap (Greenland)... 
MAlgy-Skarholmen.............. pad fy Martin, Rio (Spanish oe 2420 Sone’ ba (Greenland) -__..-. otis 
a apa ee ee 40420 Martinique Rea sacns decane -- 30070 | Memel. a a Rey Te aii 
pa eenT 93020 | Mas a Tierra......... 11720, 11730, 1 7 (hapa alginate a 43810 
MAlvan............_____.. 59100, 59200 | M a Tierra..----------- 1740 | Mendes. Punta.....-..-------..- 75720 
Mal > Choradeaact Se age eae es eee 69850 0 MADER. ccc adbeicelvitnntdens: 0 Mendire: wae ww eee een eee ee enee 27950 
Mambajao_. ¥, MY. = 5.205. 2730 | Mos Palomas, Punts............. id Epa; a a ihe 
Mamelle Tslet ingyen hha 90340 ~ecneredgy ys ete sar Tay 32720 | Mendre Re’ ape. --------------- 16850 
Bon, Le Of 3 coco t cass conan con S040 | Masbate. -....-------------- 55. 66110 | Menier, Port --.--2.222222222277 55760 
an Nok, Ko..............--.--. 87800 | Maseskar <-22220220202222. 89850, 89860 Menjawak, Pulau... “aggre 7570 
M Sporn ishaesdegsagacase saat MIO Magid 2. cccdeeeenceeenawec od 41370 Menor nano hi oi 
Manapp&du Point............... Masqat —-—------------ Keeton 87410 ot i ikova, Mys (Novaya 
Manc ter SREIC ORD ip a 5 70310 ype CORSE Spt 69070 Men 'shik wee wee we eee eee eee ee eee 
Mandvi -..-.. ht aaareedel sone 70310 | Massacre Bay........-.---------. 10600 | " coast) ova, Mys (USSR, east 
earache 8 a eestor 7] by iaiageeamiamentaned ~~] | nang pamenenememese 
ee ee 69610 | Massif Katsepe......-..----..-.-- Baoan | Merauke. ..-..------------------ 92170 
Mangalore ne. 6 lad Fo es ee ee 93510 an ag Prepares 68680 Merc ae PATRAS ME eX 71 
Mangereva. _............20077727 g3510 | Matabao I. -......-.------------- mossy | Mercy; Cape-----------------0--- pis 
Mangkai, Pulau... ....____- 93310 Matagorda I.-.-.....-.--- oh ae 90010 een POs nciasstesaetraees 34010 
Mangkalhat, Tandiane eee 72110 | Mata ee ee) teak en 70060 
Maniguin a seeeserneeseenees s0010 “UT a IT DraMGss, PORDA, .ihucuas-aemoaseccs 95110 
Manihiki.................- roneawn Wt Saaihend .c-.2:2.s-rctsicubs aoneo | iets el Kébir....---------------- 55400 
Mantla...-.--...-.----.-2.02222—- pe Matapan, Cape. ---cccc2000- ars €aus0 | Mersey Blatl.——.....---------=--~ 70080 
_ nal ee peeeeonepes 73000 Matarant. - ......---------------- sents | keene pa aaa. 58440 
Manokwari <== 2200200200000021 AE ipeibaetade Te det 80040 | Mérsrags. <= -<----2------0-0- 81020 
Manora Point 2000.0000000000.27 gan3o | Matifou, Cap. ----2----022020 20. 21290 | Merundung, Pulau........--.---- 72020 
Mansel I. --.....--------------- yr eee WOO coccancdeeseraads one TRSAMEMADD a nvineacenscadebua 51210 
Mantang, LI. «--.-----2--2n00--- 75910 | Ma tirre, Ponta.....-------------- 4440 + RTE SST E AD 56050 
nen tb... le 75910 | Matsu I, (Chins). ..------------2 meeny tA less sevice sae 54930 
Manuel, Ca inn... 91090 | Ma-tsu Shan nina 3 58870 | Meulabon.......-.---------------- a 
Manuel 1. CabendOr ens. yr cee ie. eer tas — eee 38540 
Manukau........--.-----.------. cea SSR RRR» AA I Dission wast oentt........c nce 13300 
Manzano (Gib) oo ono | Mut. Bead 2272222220222722 bao | Moma” a A Sena 15700 
cana BRS en an | Mg 
Moka ie thee ee Maunhane, a RRS 0 nig cael att mt 12310 
hy eee fg) unig OO ga) Mo = 
seoseenpersesenereceeee~ 4040] Matritlas.——---------0----nneme= elfart....- eFC eSACe ey ee 
een agatha REET fees aig Senristo, mia: oe ed 67100 ond einai 45780 
Maranhiio, itha do... 2.22277 25110 May, Isle of .-..----------- — 53320 Midway Is...--.-------- one-one 45390 
hs Se SPREE O08 25910 May int, Oat. «<i <ctsnisenien 1 70 Mi SEE, mr Gy, 20900 
arblehead scacimeecciricnt sprand o t si1a0 | Maras OO, eI 1510] Mikelbika.---..-.--------------- 86290 
Oa cc ee _. 10680 ayachnyy, RS ste a an) ated Vekt__..__..--tocdieit_o 43670 
+ > ad See are 94710 Meyaguans......------0---2-0--- £4520 | Mikomoto Jima.........-.-..-.-. = 
=== -------122222 16700] Mayari, Punta (Cuba)... IESE FOE 
Margaree Harbor ee 16700 | Mayari, Punta (Cuba).........- aro | Mikotahi ooo 00S 50380 
Marearet, Cape cay fot = agecamge aol aerate eee ieeaaeae Milazz0, Capo di...--.---------- sneto 
M ta, Isla de (Venezuela) __- 4610 | Maysi, Cape (C ror eS aT ans 68140 | Mil sro < h coediedissin chaplain 
od ag yb (Amtanieatn stare Mazagin-e- ee zai Mint. Sesh nat. 37850 
aria Reigersbergen Bank.._._.. 15830 RAE AED SERRE A en Sena ieee 96480 
ah ton faeen been 74400 yong ae | a tai alates $260 
ar , Cape. -...... rah Tandjung- -- Mines Channe._............ao< 69330 
Is nennnennnnnnnn font! . 72860 | Mindanao... ......... 90280-00390, 
Marie Ga hgs.....-------s-0--2- emp MeMurdo Sound." sanmarps 92390; # © reo 
arienleuchte._.................. 23310 ee Maa annnennn anne ro fone Mindanao Sea - : 90, 90510 
Mitncecreceogrerentambiad Bteeres, CAPO =n nnwvnnn-ndst-dy 86410 | Mindelo. -.....----2--2-20-2---.- one 
ae 23110 | Médanos, Punta...............-. 27210 Indoro.----2---.-------<.-n---- $0600 
saeeecs So Rios Bised 2ircsasacsn ec ee 
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Index 
No. 
Vs a ae > a. a 52200 
i ©. | ee ee ae 10730 
BIND Bo? ews nas se he <eac sos 7 
‘| i, eee) Lee ee 75990 
PRIN, POPG: = 2 coo) nt deme ae 90300 
Le Ot ee eee eee ee 8040 
jo 5 SO ae ee ee ee 92190 
PINION sa 8 on ot ckaanescaas 12700 
Mississipp! River. ._.--.......... 12900 
pr) ee eens ee 86280 
DAUO FUOGE 22 c= oS5nccarccaes ie wc 92110 
Lhe Oe ee en ae 18650 
pO bi i i ee rai. 86640 
PAPO GIR wstiatwenenkon aces 88100 
PAL VOU iin get scccvinsunstucins 86910 
Misunoko Shims....-.2-.--<<... 86170 
Mum bi. RGR .cccnc checwccecsacs 64630 
BE ORUUM. uc: cacacdedaWanes asievess 63510 
Ps ies ns Bac ec cakiekebeaken 12620 
DEOORITIUNGUG: 6 ccc doe sous deen se ees 64500 
Mocha (Red Sea). -...--.-----.--- 66020 
Mocha, Isla (Chile). ..........-.- 29500 
DAGOOTES FUOGl. 2. 2.2 cecccccescnccs 75820 
POG. FIA. cciccnclensescansenes 26580 
TN a on ranl ett ndns aint e ch atces 45020 
DAOMER I. <.decSsanasacaattecwaaet 80110 
ROR O IOI ak i acmeamacicigsace 64940 
A ee ae ee 61290 
DELONOLOS: POURS. xin cntee ckdeus 27230 
YL , Ce ee ae ae 68120 
PIOUIOEE, RNG) ccc cscccaeraedacs 19510 
DROUIIONES : ooo ctaceeceencce 43340 
BEOUOSINO: «> cds xcsennneseuaes 40340 
Molta Seca, Ponta de__..__...--- 63620 
“ih (4 cbacktcnessekweebbceskinad 86000 
GT Oick eetntackowisnesdagaees 836.50 
BRON Os. 5. Ja5.c sabak onk ben 83470 
DEGRCOR C0... up ceckensencdancwes 83400 
Pi ey | 0: A re ee eae 82750 
DIGROCONT 20.2253 52scccasnndancs 83400 
DA GMG: FMA. 622. cudwantecannand 13710 
BIBS. COD G6 n asics ncxccaccacues 22240 
eae oe eee 55190 


Molini, Capo (Sicily). _.......... 54920 


Molino, Punta del (Spain). ._.... 51570 
pS EO ee os AG ae 2p: 30020 
BON Ol bas ac dackaétaasenenesoe 19320 
GION ccc nec aneeiietbatcawe 20500 
DE OROR TN Dp nce . cuaseesecueanee 20300 
bE RE ee ae ene, Ven et Se 74800 
ROU ONE joo 4 so eed cntenudbansas 64810 
pcacbnbanmdciecdepaaune 45000, 45020 
DO SOR moot agent etadewcis 22610 
eisa 3% [Xcenaboedsruccud won: 52800 
ORION oo a3 cua bicmemusbanaxeewee 9710 
Montero: CEG. £2 iwedantaaccunne 4 
MOCO Oe a: ae 73760 
MEIMIOONNA: © 5.3 tao eesen wate cees 55360 
DEINE SeccnbsSabasucecinsinee 10350 
Monomoy Point. -....<.......-.- 10820 
i a ee ee 62220 
a Se aa 52460 
ph eee oan eenras 77300 
fn | errr ease 16510 
Se, eee ee 11210 
PE OND: | da ankiasieasecewaey 64340 
a 52810 
ees GS COVE: vc cccctucceedccuc 13660 
midnte Bemierd «oo ciccdsncdcous 29140 
yD ee eeeeepere 49580 
Montetier, Cabo: « c<<ovccaceutes 49910 
Montego Bay POETS 
ee ae Can een Te 16480 
gg a ees ae 27060 
Montjuich, Castillo de. ____.____- 51520 
OO” Sa eee 7670 
OO eae lee ee 36430 
Monts, Pointe des........--...... 7630 
ee es eae 23270 
Se ere 29270 
MONIES, OMI on Sore ecwwenceess 69510 
Ridere Pett. .ccnnecuw cots. Sky 78250 
ee eo 4930 
OS 2 See 21810 
oreira, Ponta........-.......... 33740 
Moresby Point (Tanganyika). _.. 64630 


INDEX 


Index 
No. 


Moresby, Port (New Guinea)___. 92150 
Moreton, C 77040 
Morguilla, Punta... _............ 29600 
Mormuga& 69890 


Morris, Cape 

Morris Jesup, Kap 

Morro 21730 
Morro, Castillo del_.............- 21500 
Morro Castle 

Morro Colchas 

Morro de las Torrecillas 


TOUTS CNUOUO sc wkwccncecdcccee cas 27470 
Morro Pernambuco 280 


Morro, Punta 
Morups Tange 
Morzhovets, Ostrov 
Moses Oates, C 
Moss 


Mostaganem 
Mostardas, Ponta da 


Moucha, fles 
Mould Ba 


Mount Siple 
Mourepiane, Pointe de 
Mouta Seca 


Mozambique 
Mrilera, Rt 
Mu-chi-tao Chiao. _...-.....--..-- 83130 


Muckle Flugga 
Muckle Skerry 
Mucuripe, Ponta de 
Muggia 


Murchison, Cape 
Murih, Pulau 


Muroto Zaki 

Murro di Porco, Capo 
i eee 
Musel, Puerto del 


Muttum Point................... 
Mu-yeh Tao. . .....<<sescussunsed 
Mazon, Cape. .......s.45.,8eeee 
Mwana Mwana.................- 
M ySgenaes.........ccccensssananen 
Myken.............sesedsaaneee 
Mykines ............ssssaépueee 
Mylstrevag. .. ........seasassuune 
Mys (Cape, Point). (See proper 
name.) 
Nab Tower... .......<scseesaseen 
Nachtigal, Cape.........--...-.-- 
or, Punt@.......<s-saseaneue 
Nagaseki.........25.<cccessuneue 
Nagasaki Bana... .......-...-.- ‘ei 
Nagata Misaki_...........-...... 
Hey pe wi 
oya —_—<=<88 «eee ee eer ee ee eee -- 
N@DG....<<<<<sccccccunseee ai 
Naikal...........s««ssasheneee ai 
Natit... .<..<-.-cescsscesseee aiaks 
Natra, Pulav........-.-<ssesaaus as 
elena? .....<<<-c<cac«sedeee 
Najamuk, Pulau.............sss5 
CC a ae 
Nakalele Point....-.-.------..... 
Naka-notoro poe sac tee 
hodka . . . ...<.---s8daan sown 
—— « acccennenme a 
Nakskov.....<-d<<cascsdsuuueee x= 
Namalungo, Ponta......-----.--- 
Namp6 Shot6--...-------- ccudand 
Nan-p’eng Ch’iin-tao-......----.. 
a 
Nangka, West......-------.----=5 
anok ee “—--—--—- 
Nanomes. . . ........seessesuenen 2 
Nan-p’eng Ch’iin-tao.....- asivete 
Nanp6 Shoté-........-.-------- aia 
Nansei Shoté......-...--------.-- 
Nantes.........cccenssaspuyneee “a 
Nantucket..........-Jibeecnen Las 
Nao, Cabo de la.....--------- deud 
Nao Chod.....--.dssess0e-ueeueen 
Nao-chow, Ile.....--------.- <a 
Napakataktalik.....------.--- ia 
Napier Harbor. .....----------- cata 
Naples. ..........--<scceeseee dead 
Napoli. .........-.-.+5+s-séenees - 
Napoopoo......---------- naatilietiate 
Nargem............--scssesess pee 
Narsarssuak........------ sania 
Narva-Jéesuu . ..---.--.---- io eeiee 
Narvi Ostrov <<<<—<<888" “eer errr 
Narvik -<<eeceeeen ee 
Nash Harbor ee ~—<—<<-= 
Metal Creal... ase 
Natal, Cape (Union of South 


Africa)... ee 7 
Natal Part (Union of South Af. 


ee eee ee 
Natashquan Point. .-.--.---- <nkuckte 
Nati, Cabo aan eee eee 
National City-.....----------- ---- 


Natividad, Isla 
Nattes, 
N eee 


Naturaliste, Cape_....----------- 


Navalo, P --- 4 
Navarin, Mys..-.---------------- Bass 
Navarino coccce ones sowcenoreses MLA 

Navassa I_..-...--- _—— 1910 
Navinar Point. .-..-------------- (020 


ee ee ---- ort > " 
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Index Index Index 
o No. 0 
shedecackies 1 Ni Ce eo eee eee Le ee 
a a ee iets | Hikinocmde RE eis | Nou aed 36760 
i ene 20830 | Nishi-notoro Misaki-..........--.-- 84260 pone oes AEE aS EAD 8400, 9000 
apasnccunns BO Se eae ae ee ovara ee Pe eae 
pou RSE Men) | Niashan Tas To | iomnenk — 
Negra, Ponta (Azores). _....-.--. 31110 | Nizmennyy, Mys.-__-----------_- 84000 | Novorossiysk ...............-..--- 57610 
Negra, Ponta (Brazil) _...----.--- 20690. | Neobbys Haaa. «.. cssccssncneccas S0REO'| TOW FUNC. « cccaecaceccaceesisace 44030 
Negra, Punta (Rio de la Plata)... 27030 ace ag POO «cos cnzccacchas pte Not ay Sac Ghana wodenteee aoe 
int, South (Jamaica) .... 21850 | Nogas I_.......-------.---------- ? 4 eae eae 
ateese L "Gane (ters Scotia)... 9430 | Nojima Zaki__-_--.-----------__ 85330 | Nuku-hiva, [le.............__.__- 93210 
Negro, rite we). soe. ooaee Nébey.” Port... --.-------------- “aan Nakunono. ey akan cadacevesseranes 94120 
egros ne Is.)_- : » | NOlsoy--..-...------------------- 2020 | niungwe. Ras..___............... 
> Sib 90910 Nombre hee aes 14780 ee Gee 18600 
PNB NOE os echn setae sedvewsexs S020 | Nome...........----.--------s--2 9660 Sh i alan th gibt ale Sore 9500 
oo 7 A 37110 | Nomo Saki........-....---.---.-- a con ans i a en a 2 arn 
Nelson (New Zealand). -_-..---_- dl Rey ee ne ee ee eee _ 20810 Nusa Lembongan.__..-..------___ 74200 
Nelson, Cape ( a -neecwome 77660 veto ede aan Zee....---.--.--.- —— nS 5 See taeei te aetinc 92090 
anada)_........_. 3530 OPED ShOGG . - asks seccssccctencais RO Rie se a a 
Neuen 1. (south Shetiead ial.) eee Nat Gane kal 44710, 47010 ae aa aaa 
Canada) 4920 | Nordaustkapp. _...--.------...-. 1620 | Ny-Alesund_..------------------- 
oe Toe Senet esbanenesa Seer'| NOMEDOS =... = cunwercacssoctloos 46150 | Nyaku Shima_.--...-.-.------.-- 86730 
EE ee eo angoo | Nyberg 45710 
NOMETO.... .-- 5222-522 0000055-4-00 85010 neh ream ce ee rio a sean » Mys....-..------------ —_ 
erney_..---------------.--.. 47229 | Nyhamm--.--..---.-------------- 
meta sssoo | Nordostrundinigen.------°-7-777) «90 Ne ksbing (Palen) ooo 45140 
2 sea GS BE eal oo) i ie ae scien’: ahaa wee 
Ness Boint.s <0 222220000222222222 Sau | Nordre Renner 0000007000007 ‘ce A ak eee 
po re Thang GUTS RPGS... -----2-n<-nccescs. GED | 7 ee 
92030, 92070, | Norfolk (Virginia) __...---..---.-. ee 86340 
Pee ee eee Seen ere heaneede {" (South Pacific Geean). 92790 | Olam 82640 
Neufahrwasser............-...-.- 44030 | Norman, Cape--.---------------. 6230 | 6 Shima (Goté Rettd)--.---.---- 86520 
NOUAING - . sancccndeciccsncssessscs 44700 | Norra Udde, Olands oot ee ee nn nee- 41830 o —— (Honsha, south coast)__ 85500 
Neuwerk......----------------... — ada jg oo ccpenctoemcacenacsaa .. JED eon ieeineiy Scher 83420 
wae nee e enn n een ee enn e------ orrekr._.....-----.-----.----.. 00 aT OR) BF 
Nevilt sce weccsn cece ncneneernnenee 95120 | Norte, Ponta (Cape Verde Is.).__ 33410 aha Be tts a ee eee 16650 
PONE 2th a tnsuweenceheeseew edie 23240 | Norte, Punta (Argentina)________ 27450 | om <= ETE ae i ats 80100 
i a eee 10920 | North America, east coast... 6000-14720 |” aeRO EF 64960 
i Pa a ee 92240 | North America, west coast. 15000-19700 LF pe ERE PELLETED ERE Lh 75260 
New Brunswick.....-.....-.. 8000, 9700 | North Barnard Is_---...--......- ieee ee 
ew Oslodomia........------.---.. 92710 | North Borneo. ..---.--..-- TONG TNO cae 65150 
New Dungeness... ----.---.----.- 17220 75890, 75920, 75040 | Obrestad_...............-.eee 40980 
New Georgia SIRS SSS ASSIS SS SPSS 92440 North Brother ee eee ee meee eee 72420 Observatorio Isla See eee eS ee 27680 
Now Guines. . -..6<-2+2ccens-504- 92000 | North Canso..-........-.-.-...... 8480 | Obskava Guba.......----------.- 3050 
New Hampshire. .-......-....... 10500 | North, Cape hs Bretou.I.).... S880'| Oastal  .. __.........----- ee 89510 
FOE SEO UOl Saskwacndsessnennsn 92220 | North, Cape (Labrador). .-.--___ 6140 +n = 97 i a ETS 18280 
al uagl = oe oe ee 11340 | North’ Cape (New Zealand) _____- S070 Paden WOME oe 18000 
| eee 92600 | North Carolina__-_--..------.-..- OD” 2h SRR RS RED 94400 
INANE CIOMOG« «< cavcenecs cteemcnca 92230 | North East New Guinea_-- 92080, 92100 | Ochiishi Saki..__......--------.-- 85040 
New Jersey. ._.....--.----- 11400, 11520 | North Foreland _----.------------ a + Oe rr 83430 
ye a ee "11320 | North Gigante I.......-------.... O eles ts ath: sadauxanien anette 
New Orleans......-...----------. 13000 | North Head... .----.-------.___. ee eee os ae 15630 
New Plymouth. ...---..---..____ 80830 | North I. (New Zealand) -..-.____ feed heteae to ee 11940 
New Westminster_.._....._. 17800 | North I. (South Carolina) ________ 12019 | Veracoxe 4-.-.--.------ prior 
, ““) > eepmans 11100, SES 3 ee 8270 | O-date Shima. -----.-------------. 45750 
New Zealand._......------- 80000-80880 Nore - oe -~ neers ee anyaseecaere rates ph 
ool Ly geno aaa ON ath Ok. 1 sc... eel Ree Waa... 6580 
Newcastle Australia) ecer renee ees 77190 a“ 36750 oO i Shima a ee ef 86400 
Newcastle (England) 36020 | North Ronaldsay-.-------.---.-- gam 37580 
Neweastle (New Brunswick) .__~~ gos | North Saddle I... -=---- 22222 83000 | Ogasawara Guntd............---- 87580 
N Achat asta deere North Sandy I..-...-..------.--- TONGS | CMGI Veg. oo cacacanccccecctosae srep 
ewfoundland .-.-.....-....- 6200, 7100 | North Ubian I__.-.....------.... 91200 | Ohau Point......-.-------------- 
Newport (Rhode I.)-....-----..__ 11040 | North 12a apa Gea Sue | Gent... sce 80660 
Newport (Wales) -------.-.----..- 37960 | North Watcher (Sumatra)_...... 73440 | Ohlenburgs Huk...............-- 44620 
37120 
Newport Beach (California) _____ 16140 | North Watcher I. (Celebes)..____ 75690 | Oigh Sgeir.._......--------------- 7120 
Newport News (Virginia)... .____ 11780 | Northeast Foreland. ........-.._- MDTONNA <<<. 222s ,0ca0n-0cSe~ecp 60680 
Newport Rock (Red Sea). -_..__ 66250} Northern Ireland _.....------___- on aa eee pe 
ow SRS en 81540 | Northern Two Cays...-----....-- lB Ci > Se ee $8000 
Nho Martinho, Ponta...---.._.__ 33810 | Northumberland, Cape-_--_.___- 77670 | Okinawa Gunté___..--.---------- 
a SOS ae 72860 | Northwest Territories__...-..-___ 3400 | Okinawa Jima-.----------------- 88110 
Nicaragua, east coast... -.--.____ 14500 | Norvegia, Cape. ...-.------------ 96550 | Okino-daitd Jima.._....---------- ei! 
Nicaragua, west coast. -.-....____ Co by ae ee ee 40000 | Okino Shima oA rin wo --se20-- 
ER eee S MMR Wiawebe: fen. ...coc00cecact cer’ 8170 | Okino Shima (Naikai)........... $5820 
2 oman Port ....-----------... 80530 | Nos Emine........-.--------1-... 57130 | Oks¢ ee ee 
PEDO == caomasnesssegnens seas 41420 | Nos Galata.__.....-.------.:---.- 57149 | Okushiro Shima-.----- pe 
Niew ee 47660 | Nos Kaliakra._.......---------.-- "= Ce ee er 
Nieuwesluis.....-...-.-----.--..- 47520 | Nosappu Saki........--...-----.. Min Be Meera Udd6....<.---2--<- 41830 
Nieuwpoort......----.----------. 47660 | Nosi Anambo......-.------------ @8770 | 4. nds Sédra Udde...........--- 41810 
Nigeria........--.---------------- 62600 | Nosi Faly........--.------------. ae 53140 
D0 ad eee nce igi 98320 | Nos! Iranja....-.........--------- Seis 38240 
2 be rigoptasgansepas pest | jh ET eee 30500 | Old Point Comfort.---=---2-—- 11770 
of Labaenpiaeaent o> 2 kein ny OER ery SRE 0| Old Providence I..----..--------- 22 
1 Al ER a sar ou ES eee, 68410) 6 ao cig 43410 
Nikolayev (Black Sea). --......__ 57330 | Nosy Langoro._-.--....-.-------- 68310 ee igs 49000 
Nikolayevsk (USSR, east coast).. 84410 | Notoro, Cape (Sakhalin) _______- 84260 | Oleron, fle d’_.......-.-..-------- — 
PER ENR cccticcccecte 27490 | Notoro Misaki (Hokkaid6) ___--_- 87460 | Ol’ga.....-....--.---------------- 26160 
Wesnslasncsiacrcote teees eke 72200 | Nottingham I__.................- 5020 Olinda. .-.-.------ onan deeb eslebee : 
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APPENDIX S 
INDEX 
Index Index Index 
No. No. No. 
OMMNPEDO.. 3: -<525s255500526525560 §0220.| Oyster Rocks (india)'...: -.;.:-.-- 90000) Papas ..---<..ccsccecacngeee 92130, 92150 
a i, ae a ane ere 82640 pers: ag PededeedenSencccut i Sea , re a 

: ~ BORGO PF OUIGS . niiecscxacensnisas erace] Is__............siseneeeee 
2 es BUR i PARES & pi Pacific, Lesser Islands ofthe. 92000-95120 | Paramaribo. _.____..........--.._. 
ae i acess < ie. cach ES ee wae Le PRCRSEROIOON. 2 5Clenp sce ccckcencns 6120 | Paramushiru Kaiky6___.....-.-.- 84720 
Oma Saki --..-..---.---..-.------ we gat hss a ee ae 72040 | Paranagué______.__._.---.-....-. 26640 
Omae Zaki... .....--..----------- 85640 | Padaran, Cap__--.--------------- 81500 | Parang.............. sswss eee 90490 
Omai Zaki_-----------------..-.. 85640 | PadlopingI......---------------- 4340 | Parapola._---------.---------e0-- 56250 
Oman..-----.-.------ 69060, 69070, 69460 | Padrao, Pontado...._..-_.__--__- 63610 | Parcel dos Abrolhos__........-.- 
Ommaney, ae seletaieatetaieiaiataiiiaite 18200 | Padre, Puerto....---------------- 21300 | Paredon Grande, Cayo. ......._.- 21350 

Om§.........-..----------------- 45610 | Pago Pago.....------------------- 94020 | Pargo, Ponta do.._........----.--- 
Ona... .-----.---.---------------- 40730 | Pahang, Sungei_................. 81030 | Parifias,Punta___.........-.....- 30250 
One Fathom Bank. Del Be ee RRS BRE 81220 | Parnafba__......----------------- 25950 
Ong Do-.--.--------------------- 83420 | Paji-chieh Shan. _....-....-------- 82070 | Parnu...........---.----.seaseale 43500 
Ons, Isla de. -.--.---------------- 49810 | paj-sha-t’un_......--..---.------- 82510 | Paros... ..............<2sss=sueee 56370 
Onslow -...--.--.---------------- 78340 | Paimboeuf.._......-------------- 48830 | Parrsboro. -.......-sicssi-.c.28 9590 
Oostende..-...--.--..------------ Lda Os 8 a aE ee Se le RL 30240 het on Canada)............ 3440 
Oporto. -..- assdipicices-Esesssaees 49940 | Pajéros, Islas........-.----------- 29820 | Parry, map reenland)-.......... 1100 
Or, Cape d’.....-.-..------------ 9600 | Pajung, Pulau._.._-.------------- 73610 | Partridge I. (New Brunswick).... 9780 
Orak Adasi.....-......----------- 57950 | Pak Nam Lang Suan________-___- 81170 | Partridge Point (Newfoundland). 6320 
Oran........--------------------- 59760 | Pakchan River___...-.----------- 71010 | Pasado, Cabo. .......---+------ .- 30390 
iy ct iD | a ae a rs SATO PORE ONG oc inn cd ow sadn aaindenen 43400 | Pasajes de San Juan_.-..-...-.--- 49420 
OREO BOY 5 conc dscis soe une OORT OO ncnieicc enc aanicercweitead 81810 | Pascagoula. .......-...----------- pe 
Ortingosinho, TINS... cdcecusckacss 61920 | Pakhtusova, Ostrova........-.._- 2950 | Pascua, Isla de............-..----< 
Oranjestad (Aruba)._-_-....--_-- 24320 | Pakistan, east coast. _.....-...--.- 70700 | Pash.................e0ene ott . 
Oranjestad (Sint Eustatius). __-_- 23220 | Pakistan, west coast__.......----- 69500 | Pasir, Tandjung-......-.-.-..-- et — 
OPODISs PUMIRe « cecnnccacnpcasnc 33000 |. POMPINOMN . yon cise eenanascdeqes 43400 | Pasitanete, | ee 
Ordaz, rE asa cts Sn es 25320 | Palabuhan Ratu. ....-........... 73000 | Paso Largo. .......-...-.ssssmmee 
ERGO oss acs westirestace 16900, 17010, 17030 he prog EEE ORAS SACRA TEES 51560 Poem - cwanenaneeeteu be 

regru Oe) | EE eee See 95000 | Paspebiac.............------..-.. 
Oregruna- ed eee eee in Den ae shee ag 2 | | er 89190 | Pass ons I. (Newfoundland) -........- 

RM ee ee PRIQWER, . cis cdaucocaaccctacccas BLOOD Negara iRi at 

OPMUGEL, PUR 0 cs ccneeasncdae ze 25180 P 
Orinete; TG: .(sacessc4eass5e5es 25300 a5: tara sol eteieietaieieieiateteiateietetates 73090 ge 
Dy ey | SOREL, See 36700 | Palenque, Punts. .....-....------ pres > eae -------------= 
Orkney Is., South............... BAS00 | PRMNENO: 320 ps aces evewndawsnnee 54750 | Pessamaquoddy Bay-+->-7aam ian 
Orlando Capo / TS Ee ga7edg | Palrey Islet: 640+ 2ccncasestacceun= 78680 ecahagg u dOS......--------- 
Ede WANE os cascsetace Soasaute 2740 Pallisen Cane Capo-.....------------- 54130 ee renee nec snenesenee -- 
See Se ee a ee ee 90640 Palm Back pe oe Ee en 12280 | Patea._...-..--.-------<s<ss0<= 

rnskOldsvik.....-..-.-.--------- 42370 | Palm Isles.......-.--.----.------- 78760 | Pater Noster Skiiren....--..---.. 4 
Oro, Rio de. --...---------~-~--=- 61400 | Palm Point_....--.--------------- 62640 | Patos I............-----<seneesmey 17450 
Oropesa, Cabo de- --..-.-.------- 51420 A EEA engi Ito Rika £9 89190 | Pétral..._....--<--ceceseuoaeeeene 56100 
ens a slanelge amacrine Gs Aaa 43010 | Palmaiola, Isola..--.-.----------- 53470 | Pattle I_..-...-...-.------------- 81610 
a a laa 37160 | Palmas, Cape (Liberia) ...--.--.-- 62260 | Pau a Pino, Iha_..........------ = 
| ee ea 42180 Palmas, Ilha de (Brazil) ._....---- 26460 | Paukaa Point........--------- --- 
Ora, Cane @. cecedes doen cesusvan 54100 | Palmas, Punta (Mexico)... --_--- 13600 | Pauwela Point. ......-------- a4 = 
RNS fine ee A ae oO 85910 Palmeirinhas, Pontadas.._.----.- 63670 | Paxo{_-.....--------------------- - | 
Ose Zaki Palmer Peninsula. -.-.........------ 96000 | Paz, Ilha da__.......-.------------ 26670 
aie gsas0 | Palmyra T..----=-2- cs acooas s2000 | Peak T., High —-..-::+=S:0-samm a 

ieee go ee ee ee ee alominos, Gru Duxcctateunbod earce Polnt..-.....-------------- 
areca Wo eee een eee eeeeeee eee 87400 | Belennon aie ihe rie ie 90650 | Pearl Bank (Philippine Is.) _.-..-- 
ener ond a a le meg 57520 | palos,Cabode_.__.....-...-.-.-.- 51250 | Pearl Harbor (Ha 1n:), tees 
ac ale ata Sere ate keane 70340 | Pearl I. (Nova Scotia).....-.----- 
or a ee aa EO coy d fo oS AR Ser ere ane 72240 | Pease I_.....--------------------- 

SMUSSAAL . .------------20------- 43410 POM-FEDes GhOdi i. ccs scccccensacs 82980 | Pechenga.-.---------------------- 
Se ooo 47650 | panam4é pia? Pechiguera, Punta__-....--------- 
DMWEOE:, 3 cisiesssancaiavessice 41930 | PanamaCanal__-_-_---.---.--- 14740, 15070 | Peckford I_-.......------------- -- 
OMG Jain can susndagecesceseakasns 2200 | Panama City_____..-------------- 12550 | Pedra Branca (Malaya) -------- 2s 
OEE RG. oo cans ssnccdaccensateges 55720 | Panama, north coast_....--------- 14700 | Pedras, Ponta de (Brazil) -.-..-.-- 
Ostrov, Ostrova (Island, Islands). Panama, south coast._._....---.- 15000 | Pedro Blanco (China) ..---.------- 

(See proper name.) Ol TS 90210 | Pedro do Sal, Fonts . one 
DROVEOY : BA IB as soca cwasis aden 83990 | Panarukan._._......-.-.-.---.--- 73920 | Pedro, Point ( pe bag o-neuee 3 
Ostrvo (Island). (See proper EE LEA LE GES IEE Pedro Point, iit (Jamaica cae 1860 

opie PAM EE i; nisdnvsdeinaeenved Goh......2.2caee el 1010 
8 D SIME: ocxntsuantenanecenes Ry 5 RS ee Peel......--.--ianeseueese ‘ 

i eae ee 87720 | Pandan(Catanduanes) -...---.--- 89500 | Pegasus, Port.-...--------- 
ET ccnatakonanrarnedeeaceepaon 87400 | Pandan(Luzon)__.........----.-- 89100 | Peggy Point......----------- 
ea eee 40020 | Pandang, Pulau__.......--------- 72630 | P 
IND 6 os nahakecucatsackenasenq 55910 | Pandyan Tivu____..........-.--- 

ERATE Let Pangkal, Pulau......------------- 

MOL: ccceucceninsyadéasncgusle CR 2 ee AE e 
Otranto, Capo d’..........-.....- 55140 | Pangnirtung__-_-......-.-.------- 4370 le... ...----------- 

URI : ONDE aiseisagesoeesencinn 77620 | Pankof, Cape......-------------- Pelegrin, Rt 
Cae tk 48300 | Pankosi, Akra ceceacececceeceesee 68000] Pelelit..--- ce-tea-s=seueee 
Gee PAIR otic ae eo eS ee 8340 
CMEMIOIOIE 5a <acenscaasnceacace. 48010 Pantolleris. TIE A te Pelew Is_-...-------------- 

OT eeanner soa cpinucececaateneds 42640 | Pantifiito, Isla__.........-..------ 

Gabe; Penta.de.... .<cc0o.sces-u~ 64310 | Panual, ETE protons 

TPEONEIER 2 os tascctensncscades 36840 | Pan-yang Shan............--..--- 

a cn eee TOE ED fe 93930 | Papan, Pulau... .-.-..-...-------- 

RIND SIE se ocenrecncpeegeen 43680 | Papas, Akra (Aegean Sea) OUR «= oo oesec aa ee 
Ovorod, Akra.....-.---.-.--.: .-. 55960 | Papas, Akra (Greece) .......------ eer 
a ee: re ale, Penang-.....---+.-------------==> £ 
SNE 4. stistnandepneunsnbede~ves LL eae se eres 60 | Penang I__.-.---.--------- stsees | 
Oyster I. (Burma)... _.........-- 70810 | Paphos Point............-...--..- 58530 | Pefias, Cabo ( 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


Index Index Index 
oO. No. oO. 
Pefias, Cabo de ‘cents Raced poe pong) |, Se ee Re hee 56150 | Ponza, Isola di_..............._.- 53890 
Pencarrow Head......_--_____. 80540 | Pilot Point (Alaska).._.....______ od eae 69660 
POON. ssaccnccseccstanceaeans 38160 | Pilot Rock (Alaska)_.__.__._____- 18380 | Porcupine, Cape.___..._.________ 9010 
Penfret, fle de.________.________ 48530 | Pine, Cape (Newfoundland) -_____ NP 8 UU concn a Biiges whale smeeedeaee 55430 
Sop sy iblamemeatnad 4 Et nnd Casadei Fae | Rae oe 
Premetu Listetad.. 71": Saree | Pit, tole. Go (abe). Sie | Da OC oe 
ig th) ea eee 82730 | Pinos, Point (California) __-______ DR 7 RATER py iy pe Oca Seg 89140 
Penguin I. (Newfoundland) ______ GREY |, F100, POND. 5.225 coscs nc scesacess 26130 | Port. (See proper name.) 
Penguin Is. (Newfoundland) ____- 7180 | Pintu Gedong, Pulau......___.___ 71410 | - Port-de-Bouc...........-..----- 52520 
Pemauin Isiet..-..-<--ccccccsaxec 77690 | Pioppeto, Punta...-..........._.- 53910 | - Port’ Ercole. ...............-..- 53810 
Penguino, Isla.....-.-..-..-.----- 27580 8 pad z Sethe Sea sKe<wostndenseeds cL = Porte. ii ocd adedoocnnone 61520 
POOOUN cca k i oosdccnccasccasetsn 51430 P pon i......-..--.--.-.-.-.---.. 1 es Port-Gentil ae eae 
Penmarc h Pointe de coe e reese oece 48510 iraeus ere r ee ese sees case caeoescee 563 0 = Port-Lyautey ey eC eae eee 61220 
Penna, Punta della__..._.________- CUNOG TB Os sk circ sno cnanwnceaesixece 56310 | _ Port-of-Spain................... 25420 
Penninis Head.............--....- 35120 Pirotan I woe ene cnnnnnwnnneenenneee 69720 | _ Port-St.-Louis-du-Rhéne.__.... 52510 
Pennsylvania ee ee 11530, 11540 a wn eee een ee eee ee e+ ------e- 69630 = Part-V ONOTOS oa. <neocceenccc oan 52420 
Pefién de Velez de la Gomera____._ Be | ee ery eee eee ee 75130 yt aie RMR RATT Ht 8070 
Penrhyn, Cape (Canada).________ 4650 kong Pulau tac a oieeensc ae 71480 Portland (Australia)..........._. 77650 
Penrhyn I. (South Pacific Ocean). 93130 | Pisang, Pulau (Sumatra) .._______ 73020 | Portland | Ae: OT a egal yt 1710 
Pensacola _---.-.--..--------.----- 12560 vaca ge FenpuShressas Keteran seas ae Portland (Maine) ......-..-...._- 10400 
Pentland Firth... ..------..._.. pe need ft cel Bagi oh apa lal etc Bang, | Portland (Oregon) _..-.-------- 17030 
Pentland Skerries. _........-...__. 36610 Ese ee rmaes ores aaa ees oad 630 | Portland, Bill of (England) - -__-- 35330 
Penzance. --------..---..---.--.-- 35220 Plante paicaphentahiniandsitaieiae aise: a watts Portland Harbor (England) -______ 35340 
a eaeeeeange cree é2ii0 | Pladju...---.--222020202220 22222 78080 | een bone doce oe 
ee naeaa oat SERSA EER SS Ke ssn Wn MER | mee Es tnSe Sane Se St OEE Rb ENS eye DBD scanty ik 
Ey COO Obie <p indo xesncss be §2109 | Pidke, Akra............--.2...... 56620 gga ee Pibcteaecontate hte 49940 
3 bee ree eee eee fh, ee a eee 51270 | Pérto Al ERLE TIM 26810 
sos 4 ear ea eee wench ast tects 66000 | Plane, De icsbiccn dco ce aa7 59420 Porto Amboim <seuaee bebe stiieiagas 
Se eee te oe ee eee i Te orto Amélia..........-----...... 64530 
Perlican I.-........--.-.---------- 6680 Plata, ‘ _posrto (Dominican Re- | Porto de Leistes..........-o 49930 
Epraaeabwee, Slike ee Mines pol ig baie ae pare ee oe 22510 | Porto Grande. RTRs 83220 
eee 4 eS 
Perpendicular, Potnt.--=- 22. 77280 | Plata’ Puerto de La (Argentina). Sas | Pantego 
P ves ag a peten ban oe tien eweeaes 7480 | Plateau de Cordouan..........._~ agisg | Portstervalo.........-.--0-<-50as 53520 
Persian Gulf........--.--.-.---... 69100 | Piateau des Triagoz............... 48220 | Portofino, Punta di_......-...___ 53390 
Perth......-----.-..-------------- 78220 | Platte Fougére................... 39410 | Portsmouth (England)_.._....-_- 35510 
ee Cap.....-.-.------.... canes Putte Paint... i. _.--....csc., 7030 Portsmouth (N New Hampshire)... 10510 
ale oi iboetee eee Se Plymouth (England) ____.__.._... 35299 | Portsmouth (Virginia) ..--....._. 
pe I. asia Is.).-...-. baad Plymouth (Lesser Antilles)... __- EE | Eee een 49900 
soceeg 9 tle ae dala tabard Plymouth (Massachusetts)...____ 10750 | Portugese Guinea_---.--.-----.__ 61900 
Peschanyy, Mys.........-...--... 84050 | bo Tanjong...................... 76030 | Portuguese India..... 69690, 69730, 69890 
toe> daca el alate gs 96210 | Poelau, Pulau, Pulo  (Jeland, Posesion, Cabo....--------------- 27920 
Petit Manan f.......----.-.---_ 10200 | p08). | (See proper name.) Postdhion, Akra.....---0--------- 56480 
Petra Branca --.........-------. 718% | Pane Othe oon oat | peettldon F --------o-nnsenoe-s-ss 75000 
e+ 2 eco a Mpei0 | Polldo, Mha..°- 0222 61930 | Poulains, Pointe des. --22..--"77. 48610 
SOAS Ra eas ) » VOPO...........,..--.... ClO: WORIGIOTG.. cnc cnccntwotssacca 
Phal, Kon 277 $iapp | Paint. (See proper name.) Poulo Gambir..........-..-2----. 81560 
Phan Rang, Bale de__._---._-_.__ 81510 | — Bomnt wast (Prinses Edward 1). oe Poulo Obi, fle --...--------52.5. 81420 
Phan Thiet.........-....--------. os - Point, North (Prince Edward 1). 8270 Povorotnyy ste 5 Se ca stike 
P yg Sea es ne Se ee ~ Point of Ardnamurchan...______ 37130 ij Punta. oe 21310 
pees Pacem nnn-nnatanenan-sernis- 5070 | - Point of Ayre..........---..---- TD Seen | a 45310 
Phi, Ko LAA i Re 71010 | ~ Point of Stoer.._..----------__.. A. | aden ere e, 71300 
OW ~ * Sapling a io ieiricte 11530 | ~ Point, Southwest (Anticostil.). 7560 | BRCaoeeteite., Ser Bs 33720 
oe gr ed ll dala - Point, West (AnticostiI.)....__- 7580 avis... 31630 
Philip Broke, Kap_.-.....--...__ 1570 | ~ Point? West (Prince Edward I.)_ 8250 | Eaia da Vitoria...-----.----.-.- oti 
P iteeeade (Algeria)............ 59560 | — Point, West (Tasmania)... ____- 79300 Pp, KO---._---.---------------- 
hae pine Fidel aaa 89000-91240 | Pointe (Point). (See proper name.) Presontat, Atrs........--.-..>.--. 58130 
illip, P Ae, (Australia)......___. 77500 | - Pointé-a-Pitre.................. Soben | FORPSOGRR. .. 2.5 scceccencssecens 56430 
BT Ti knee: siue dane teecedenbice 56320 | _ Weinte Wile A teed enccsc. 47820 PE ae ee 56430 
Phoenix I.......------------------ 94200 | - Pointe de I’Aiguille Sumuadndoaae 59750 | Preguica .---..-...-.-...--------- 33320 
uket a eee ee eee eee eee eee 71050 inl Pointe de V Espiguette ae of 52480 Presqu’ fle de Kermorvan wane neene 48410 
Pianosa, Isola Italy, east coast) __ 55230 = Pointe d’Itaperina ap eee oe Wa 68650 Sat lig de Tien Sha lietetiedetetetetenticten! pide 
Pianosa, Isola (Italy, west coast) __ 53600 | _ Pointe Noire, Baie de_..._...__- 63360 Preston .- ....-------------------- 19200 
Pag ere eee seao | Poland 44000 Pribiot f ete eS 
ave 4 A> Ss eee Man 5). ee ee ey eee 
Picacho, Punta del .....---..-.. 50230 | Polillg Tocco 77r77777 88550 | Prim Point (Nova Scotia) _---~~- 9550 
tT eee oe Se Seen et 90299 | Prim Point (Prince Edward I.) - . fn 
Picolet, Pointe..........---------- 30880 | Petgnio, Cabo........--.-------.. SE) Deine Goma: cee ee 410 
Re eset en 9s aegis: OOS DE WE ni ren —-- ova gap eee 46130 | Prince Edward 1. (Canada) -...7. 8200 
Pictou I... ...........---------.-. 8450 | Polveraia, Punta..--------------- 53510 | Prince Edward I. ( ndian Ocean). 68000 
Piedade, Ponta da___.... bide aan 50110 | p 94920 ce - 
BIO + ncaa noc ntgneny> smaeen- Prince Harald Coast.-..-......-- 96540 
Piedra Point (Philippine Is.).... a Ob” A Cag each 22710 | Prince of Wales Cape (Alaska).. 3210 
Piedras Blancas, iy ee ay 16450 | Ponce De Leon Inlet_..---------- 12250] Prince of Wales I. (Northwest 
Piedras del Norte, Cayo (Cuba) .- 21460 Poncelia, Punta de la... ........ 51600 |" "Territories) 
Piedras, i (Rito Gels Plata) -- 27180 | bond Iniet...............-....... Sines Pane tO ee 
Pierre de Herpin...-.-.-.------... 48140 | Pondang, Pulau......--.------... 73620 eee ene ae 18010 
Pierres Notres, Daina des S-qnus 48430 Pondichéry 5, i> Shia ah Ss Stl eo cnin Sete 70410 Prince’s I oo ow eeseceweerenceccecsa 63100 
Sy: nad ee St aetna 16500 | Ponente Point............-....... 57910 | Princesa, Puerto...-............. 91100 
Crilippine | Is.).....-.-----. 90630 | Ponson I__.................... 90630 | Principe, Ilha do...........-..... 63100 
P ilar, Cabo (Chile) ..---.--..-.... 29190 | Pont Géologie ................... 96450 Prins Kirls Poriand............ 2500 
Pilier, | >" re 48910 | Ponta (Point) (See propername.) —_—smxYysPrrior, Cabo.___._........_...__.- 49690 
O_O RARE TE 43920 | - Ponta ta Delimara........_____. 59210 Prioritio' Chico, Cale ssc2)- 49700 
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APPENDIX §S 
INDEX 
Index 
ag Ti 73010 | R No. todex 
rocida, Isola di......___-..-___- : agged P : 
Proclamation percent 53910 ri ean Antilles)... 23690 | Ribadesella No. 
ETE ERAS RR ee ek Beate cin ae tk ee Ribeirinha. Ponte da eee 49570 
Proliv Yugorskiy Shar_______.__- 13640 Rajpuri Point eee ee tat ed 69820 Pr alain. 31330 
Promontory, Shantung..._______- 3010 | Rakahanga....__._____....._.____- 69780 | Richibucto....................... 7380 
Promontory, Southeast....______- g30s0| Rameals..___................. 93140 | Richmond (Gailfornia) conte 8090 
Prongs Reef. east....-.----- 83070 | Ramkin at ka americas Anca 7190 | Rich nd (California). -..--- 16660 
ive a ieee mnt tics meee (Australia)... 77080 
Proven, South oo 1160 | Random aaa sa 41330 Hee eee 22600 
ovidence (Rhode I.)_________-- I TEEN Right Whale Rocka. oe 43630 
Prov sper Isla _ ieuhicas 11010 | Rangas, Tandjung ____-________- 81180 einaes Sure Rocks.._----------- 34140 
poe 1: pita seg pbeapirn hale Tame. 7567 | Rice Lacme Peninsula: ee 1490 
Sere (Massachusetts) - _- roe pes thang PE bo Rijaka.....-.-----ea20cl ee 
taints. 57970 Rangoon.........-.----.--------/ Spee | Rimini Pulau. 2222222272227 Tag 
STAN an secoer seers ars] babel Po sas | Rimous 55280 
nico Harbor._..._.____- +aieue MOG nens tie co. se Rimskowo-Koreakovs. Osta 
Puerto (Port ban te epteicttinst 9480 Spied 1s tocccatenwmnasasondoal 92790 wae ee Ostrov ._.. 83920 
nam , Bay). (See proper aper, Cabo. ___- oe REESE 5asBD 
= Puerto Riso i egh yo ee See cee om Ringnes Is = ------- ae 3700 
oo eee een e nner een e eee 22600 a’s (Cape, Point). (See ros Point. ...---.--.--.--- 
ee peerage re ore Saas 6570 “proper name.) wna anes Rio, Rio (River). (See en 
Lg 2 ORE a CL Rae 17300 | -Rass A BAB anon an cs os cte seen anne 69450 | Rio de la Pla 
(Yugoslavia)...__...__.___- 8420 | -Rass hapa asi ar vee alone ahaa aah 59590 | -Rio Haina se so cower ae 27000 
Pula, Capo di (Sardinia) ._......- Wil fio tact 5000 | ToaW, Belt. ne 22430 
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APPENDIX S 
INDEX 
Index Index Index 
No. No. : No. 
Rosario... .--..-..---..... -e-2-2- 27090 | St. Anns Harbor (Cape Breton I.). 8640 | Saint-Paul (Ile de la Réunion). -..- 67020 
Rose Blanche Head. ._-.--.._.__- 7220 | St. Anns —_ hha corms 37840 | St. Paul, Cape (Ghana)... -_---- 62490 
IE. ccewe sr tyss ca aeark? 6505 23330 | St. Anns Poin ew Zealand)... 80340 i ul, fle Indian Ocean)._.. 67820 
Rosetta... 00222712222. 5840 | Saint Anthony (Newfoundland). 6250 | Souyt Paul, He Undlan Ocean)... 67820 
Roseway, Cape. .....-.----. . 9420] St. Anthony Head (England).... 35250 | g¢’ paul I. (PribilofIs.)........... 19210 
Rosiers, Cap des... ..---.---- .. 7800 | St. Antonio I. (Cape Verde Is.)_.. 33100 | g¢° paul Rocks (Brazil)........... 25990 
R¢gsnes Puller. - -..----------. 45510] St. Augustine. . - 12240 St. Pauls Hill (Malaya)__...-__-- 71460 
Ross, Fort (Canada)............. 4600] Saint Barbe Is. (Newfoundland). 6340 St. Peter Port (Channel Is.)...... 39420 
Ross I. Sesambegtia ..... .... 96300] Ste. Barbe, Pointe (France)... --. 49280 | Saint Peters I. (Borneo)... ” 56050 
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Sado............--------------... 87100 | Saint-Martin, ile (Lesser Antilles) 23100 Sa aoecain Gabo (Guba)... .... 21870 
DOs opin a nnacnnannescersee- eens 61280 | St. Martin, Pointe (France)... -- 4gat0 | Ben Antonio, Cape (One de ia 
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Sagres, Ponta de... --.------..... 50100 | St. Mary Is. (Quebec) .....-...-.- 7430 Ban Antonio, Cabo de (Spain)... 81830 
Sagua la Grande. ....----.--.._.. 21400 | St. Mary’s (England)...-..-.-... 35120 | San Antonio, Be (rein -- S744) 
ae epee... 2 n<22-=-s-=--: 61400 | St aleve ape (Newfound- se ert a aD 
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Saigo...............--.---.-.-.--. 86890 | St. Marys I (England). ......... 36100 | San — ahegey oe acest vesie sano 
SUPON: 202 20n2-s-0 noes -in-acion. 81460 | St. Mat leu, Pointe de........... 48420 A. reunite Te aes 
AP) OB: Ce 36220 | St. Michael. ..............--.---- 19620 | San Bernardino Islet... ---..------ os 
St. Alban, Cape..........- ental 77810 | Saint-Nazaire.....-.........-...- 48810 | San Blas (Mexico). .....---.----- 
Oe te ee 10110 | St. Nicholas I. (Cape Verde Is.)... 33300 | San Blas, Cape (Florida)... ..--- 12530 
Sainte Anne-des-Monts..-_...__. 7710 | St. Nicolas Mole, Cape (Haiti)... 22240] San Carlos... ......-..-.-.------- 90850 
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APPENDIX §S 

MARITIME POSITIONS 
INDEX 

Index Index 
No. 0. 
Ban Cataldo, Punta. . ccccucccccce 55150 
Ba Clemente. 1. oe fase cccceecticn 16310 
San Cristobal (Solomon Is.) . _---- 92510 


San Cristobal, Isla (Archipiélago 
de Col6n) 
9 Cristobal, Punta de (Canary 


| a ee ee ee 32510 
San Diego (California) us dactcnke 16120 
San Diego, Cabo (Argentina) S Sion 2767 
Ban: DommMd. (608. ccicccasecce 55250 
op i Se: ee ae 53190 
San Esteban......-..---..------- 49640 
BG TOrMGRGO.. cn cand cmcnedwenane 89130 
BGT) SSARCOOS 6 ccaac ov eservewens 16620 
San Francisco Bay. ...<-..<.<... 16600 
San Francisco de bids. Cabo____ 27600 
San Francisco Solano, Punta.._.-- 30550 
BEDANMIGR. T Bi -crcanccmnsuacsceass 82600 
San Isidro; Cale. ««2sccccu-zee<52 28020 
Bat JOtg6, OBNOs<6cs nade ces sec 27540 
San José, Cabo (Argentina). ___-- 27500 
San Jose de Buenavista (Philip- 

Uy eee eee 91020 
San José, Isla (Panama) ..-----. -- 15020 
San José, Puerto de (Guatemala). 15610 
San Juan (Puerto Rico). -_--.---- 22640 
San Juan Bautista (Chile) -_-_---- 29720 
San Juan, Cabo (Puerto Rico)__.. 22650 
San Juan, Cabo (Rio Muni). ----- 62820 


San rh A Norte (Nicaragua, 
east co 14 

San Juan ra Sur (Nicaragua, west 
coast) 


San Juan I. (Washington)_....--. 17490 
San Juan, Pasajes de (S ee 49420 
San Juan, Punta (Peru)--------- 
San Lazaro, Cabo.....----.-...--- 5990 
San Lorenzo, Cabo (Ecuador).... 30380 
San Lorenzo, Isla CP OPO) .cesckcnes 30110 
S60 Laas, ORDO: cic doase5tces 15950 
San Luis Obispo...-......__--_-- 16440 
San Marco, Capo. .....-.....---- 53240 
San Martin dela Arena (Spain)... 49550 
San Martin, Isla de (Spain). ----_- 49860 
San Miguel (Azores). .....__..__- 31700 
San Miguel de Cozumel (Mexico). 13720 
San Miguel I. (Philippine Is.).... 89810 
San Nicolas I. (California). __._..- 16340 
7 Nicolas Shoals (Philippine 
San Sato (California)..........- 16170 
San bec bg Macorfs (Dominican 

| 1 ) See een Peele 22450 
San erty Bela ( CHRIS) wcacswaaxas 29210 
BRET 200, CMO. oN et unbbiekaxe 27710 
pe Raineri, Punta...._---- 54940 

San Roman, WO scacktuastensthnsn 25140 
San Salvador..................... 1100 
San Sebastian (Spain, north 


eee ew ew eee ee eee eee eee 


coast) 
San genera Cabo de (Spain, 
ORS CONST oo ict hens dence 51 
San Sebastian, Castillo de (Spain, 


CE: EES 50280 
OSB CN os inn caiman eeneete 82570 
DOM “TOO, PUMLS occ ccen candace 15780 
San Vicente de la Barquera. __--- 49560 
San Vincente, Cabo.___...._.__-- 27980 
San Vito, Capo 4) 9; Sere 55100 
ae Vito, Capo (siete) Se hacen Ok 54770 
DOT! PRIA igcccce cus etancacn 75240 
DR DONG GE os coc cons cae cueacies 14110 
Sancho-Kaku..............-..--. 82570 
Band tT, CAMBSAMR), 5. ic0.2n66056 12610 
Sand I. (Midway Is.)....-....... 20910 
Sand Key (Florida)__........__-- 12380 
Sand Point (Alaska). ..__....__-- 18720 
Sand Point (Nova Scotia) ._.._-__- 9020 
Ls a 75880 
Daria, CONG. 8 gs os oki eae: 53230 
Sandhammaren..._-_..._.....-_--- 41620 
ERIN Ses ccunckicueeaus adel, 42090 
Sandkaas Odde__.__.__-..-..___. 44920 


SandwichI. (South Pacific Ocean). 92620 


Sandwich Is.,South (South Atlan- 
tic Ocean) 
Sandy Cane (Australia)_-..--.__. 


Sandy Cape (Tasmania). _._-.... 79310 
Sandy Hook (New Jersey) cwcseme: LERDO 
Sandy I., North (Australia) ______ 78360 
Sangage Entrance, BRS bs st hol 64470 
Sangamankanda Point-_-____._.--- 70190 
CEA TT) ie a eae ee 66140 
Sango wis D0. . .<<asacaccodasuue 83530 
Sangihe, Pulau-pulau_--___...._-- 75410 
BOTORBDOUR, - ccicndeannncdvaccasess 73770 
a Be oC |: | i a cares 89280 
Sanguinaire, fle___._...-.-_.-__-- 52930 
San-hsion T’al. _-...s-ccs-.s<c<c> 83000 
RMR a nn le te ee Soames 12410 
Gankaty: FGA | 20.226 sssccsacuens 10840 
ORSON; FOO So ana dewalisee suse 55540 
OTUNOTIOGE Tn 2 es ec tetndteas 82600 
BST ARS 2 cbs osuteseac sweneas 90430 
Santa Barbara (California) _....-- 16410 
Santa Barbara I. (California) ____- 16330 


Santa Barbara Is. (California) _-_-- 
Santa Catalina I. (California) - --_- 
Santa Catalina, Punta (Spain) - -- 
Santa Clara, Isla (Ecuador) __-.--- 


Santa Clara, Isla (Spain) -._....--- 49440 
Santa Croce, Scoglio..........---- 55220 
Santa Cruz (Argentina) ._._....-- 27610 
Santa Cruz (Azores) ............-- 31220 
Santa Cruz (California). ......_-- 16490 


— Cruz de La Palma (Canary 


Oh eS a ee ee 
Santa Cruz I. (California) ._....-- 16360 
Santa Cruz I. (Solomon Is.)-.-.-_- 92520 
Santa Elena, Punta__-__.-..--.--- 30360 
Santa Isabel (Fernando P6o)..--- 62920 
Santa Isabel (Solomon Is.)....-..- 92460 


BOGE TAOS. «iis el sca ceawerdacn 
Santa Luzia, Ponta de_- 
Santa Magdalena, Isla_ 27990 
Santa Maria (Ca = 4 Verde Is.) _.-- _ 33420 
Santa Maria, Cabo (Uruguay) --- 26920 
Santa Maria, Cabo de (Portugal). 50140 
Pais Maria di Leuca, Capo 


-<-<-<- 


CTRRIV) 1c catdndackesemenewdat 55130 
Santa trabia, Ilha de (Azores)__... 31800 
Santa Maria, Isla (Chile)_..._._._- 29630 
Santa Marta (Colombia) .._...-.-- 
Santa Marta Grande, Cabo de 

EROPEMUIDS ed a Be Te 26760 
Santa Pola, Cabo de. ........-.--- 51280 
BONS TONE Se si oaicndincmtiniaenws 16350 
EN RS | | ae ae ee 15890 


Santander SN a a aera oe eat ” 49530 
PAGR C7: oon one oc joa 82570 
ETIORI sc cove kc eeackenanse wee 70510 
Santiago, Cape (Philippine Is.)... 89340 
Santiago de Cuba (Cuba). .____-- 21720 
Santiaguillo, Arrecife........----- 13450 
Santo Agostinho, Cabo.._....---- 26180 
Santo Antéo, I]ha de__._.._...--- 33100 
Santo Antonio (Sio Tomé e Prin- 

NG): . diccseanswsennscnsecsons 63120 
Santo Antonio, Ponta de (Brazil). 26230 
Santa Domiiee ... ...sssisew scene 22440 
BOULOGNE: cadkescsasaseandasxocea 49510 
MOTIOONER 2 «6 cc cak = ocecsceeensstce 56360 
BOOB = c.asasdakaaksemecssunwtess 26590 
Séo Francisco do Sul....-..-...-.-- 26660 
BRR JOR coe os seen ttewecaueees 25890 
Sao Jorge (Azores) .......--------- 31500 
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Tira WGs seabed &5220 
Tite WO csc so8 3 otic ene ete R210 
T’al-tung.....--.---- ieee Ree Rees 82610 
"PAiwane.. 2300 5.0iei teat eee 825K) 
"RAjOR, POT ond coche ee ede eel 55580) 
Taka Rew ataje feu Sena ee ae ...-- T5610 
Takamatsu..........-.---2---.--- SHOG0 
Takso Ko__........-.--------2--- R20) 
"Paka PotOecic, os este ok oid 93330 
Takashima Misakt...........__.. 87390 
Take Zakl..__. Silay ate ha a ..- 8772) 
TA KOIOYO: 2. otecedeven ds caus R5670 
Takhuna Nina_....-....-----.--- 43420 
Takong Reul er rer eee 72210 
Takoradi...... POL ee ee Nee! 62450 
Taku Bar..._..........2.--2----- 83140 
We PB css ee oot chy 71020 
Talara __.- vin devcve.se- B0O2H0 
Talaud, Pulau- pulau SE AP ae 75400 
Tale ahuano hy ic Ahan Li eS, So: Sete Sed 20080) 
POPNOW 3 cla cca mitt aiken oc ele! $3240 
Talise, Pulau.........2.2----.-. .-. THAIO 
VA 2rd ee te thee ee 43370 
gl Be 7 OR ane Ne ne ee a DUSK) 
Ta-lu Tao.............-.----..--. 3280 
Taluban River. ..........-...... 81110 
Tamandaré6. .....2....-..-.--- _.. 26190 
Tamar River..............--..--.- 79030 
Tamara, MOete tte tea tee font 62010 
Tamatave, Bega le ects a Sea eta ee ante e 68610 
Tamélos, Akra.. . .............. 56330 
Tamerabel, Ensenada de. ______. 59070 
*PAUIDO 22252 ped fos hot te eke --. 12440 
Tampico... ...  ..... side tae tatse 13320 
Tampurung, Pulau. __.....--- ... 73530 
Tan-shui Ho-k’ou_....._. 22... 82520 
Tanamo, Pucrto . _____._... 21240 
Tanb-e Bozorg, Jazireh-ye.. .. .. 69430 
Tandjoeng, Tandjung, Tanjong 

(Cape, Point). (See proper 

name.) 
Tandjung, Tandjoeng, Tanjong 

(Cape. Point). (See proper 

name.) 
- Tandjung. — ........2.2.2..... 73820 
- Tandjungpriok........2..2-2.-. 73720 
Tanega Shima.................... 87700 
if tid (1 9) ene nn ee 83140 
Tanga. oo) soe oes ccs we seeuuns (AGKO 
Tanganyika.......2-2222.22.--20.- (4000 
Tangasseri Point................- 70020 


INDEX 
Index 
No. 
PANPIC! 2 scitodet ces eer t en eee 61020 
Tangier Zone_......-.-.--...----- 61000 
OP ri A et ts Settee y 2 hc hae 83140 
Taneuingul Islet...._.......----- 89950 
Tanimbar, Pulau-pulau..... pe eee T4900 
Tanio, Pointe ea Vet ee Ons 
Tanjong, Tandjoeng, Tandjung 
(Cape, Potnt). (See proper 
name.) 

- Tanjong Hantu_.....----...---- 71310 
"TANK AE en 2 ake Bee eds 42670 
Tanntrah, Ra’s at_......-..-..--. 69310 
Tanhon Stmts.. 4 ocsuy eoee shea ntese 90800 
Tan-shui Ho-k’ou__.....---. _.... 82520 
Tansul Harbor. ..........-.-..--- R2520 
Tany Nely c226..c525-8.deseeaw nes 68740 
Tapaktuan._._.--- a a a oe haat 72830 
Taphao Noi, Ko_.....------.---. 71040 
Tapla, Tsl@oc.e ncces toeeeeeue _.... 49660 
Tapp Saklccccceee ce Rees te 85210 
Tarhbulus 0.2<2 seek detec ees 5RH40 
VATAKAIN: ¢ oe cca eyes en Se 7530 
'T AQANNO oe. ted le betes 55090 
PATA WS ces oe a se c= ures Marg 94520 
Tarbat Ness.....----------.-.---- 36530 
"Tarhals@ficcs coccc os wee eo os 40120 
Watitiess: S220 otc ot ett es 50300 
Tarkhan, Cape .......-..-.---.-. 57370 
Tarkhankut, | 5, eae ee ne 57370 
PPAR G20 ve eee oe bck a 41690 
VATTAR ONE: o26s osc aces eds ... 51490 
Tarsi, Jezirat...-......-------..2. 69320 
Tarven..... ae Se cugleie sts pia et etree. 40610 
Ta-san-shan Ta0....-..--..----.- R32A0 
TASMAN. Vee eres etek ote Hi ahs 79380 
THUSMAMA, coSseve tetas ee es, 79000-79400 
Tatalanl —2ccceeceeecee cso ge 91220 
Tateishi Saki........-.-.-2..22.22- 86930 
"PateyiiM a: 2. . bce Seeed _..-- 85350 
Tathong Point....-.-..---.----.- 82330 
TTHIGOSIVA. So Pucct sun todacuotwe 17180 
Tavolara, Isola....---.----.-....- §3150 
PAN OY © e-catanies wot gas ek ee eee k 70950 
Tawan Tok, 1 eee 81160 
Ta- wang-chia i) ee ee eee R327 
AWA ad sto teh Beet oe Net 75840 
"Tawiltawtle. sos sveesee cee, 91180 
"Pe HMOurma.  ccche eters ee eee ROBNO 
"Tearuent Ice cue oe Seee seen 39010 
Terohitla....0e<2 2 226355 Sites aoe 13350 
Tehuantepec, Golfo de... ..... 15720 
Teminint soe esol ede artesusg2 57000 
Tel AVIV 2223 ate bb he bee Soabes 58740 
Teliess-2tee ets ee Se ee REE e 14430 
TOMICN@ITY 2. eee Adee et 69960 
ROH ATU: 2225 oo oetr ve eos Ss _.. 72650 
Teluk Bone__.....--.2------2-2--- TA5R0 
"TPehtk: Pali... 2-252 2 ek bce ote Ln 
Teluk Sin: ene Barat teen eset S 72840 
Telukbetung .-......-.2.2.2-..-. 730%) 
Temang, Pulau......2.2222222--- 72K00 
Temerosa, POUR soot sete sae! 33730 
Tendra Point............22--- ... 57350 
Tendrovskly....-.---.- Re ates. 57350 
Tenedos [....-....-.0 ----2-------. 87910 
ONPG sic his es A Oe 32600 
ANCS 2 COs c:3 Sas ee teesin es 59710 
Tenggaroh, Tanjong.............. 81010 
Tengyol, Pulau.........2.2222---- R1050 
Teng-lou Chiao ...2..2.02222-2 2. 8130 
Tennholman....-.....-.-.-.-.--- 40450 
Teno, Punta de__._..2....-22.... 32610 
APO ihs cat ates ett Gta eect dhe 74230 
TROTAM DAL 6. e5s soe et eto ese 72120 
Terceira ._. ---.-.----.--. 31600 
Te riherskiy, Mys.. Pi eee ee 2670 
TOTNCUTON, (222 2 -os cee lock ok 47510 
Terre Negre........-2-.-.-------.- 49130 
Terrington... -....-....-..--.-..--. 6110 
Territories, Northwest Syn BD ieee, 3400 
Terse helling Yi tee Rta A OE ertnatan kata a 47340 
Tesoro, Isla......2 22-2. 24120 
Vesta Cup, xo se also eee 53110 
Testigo Grande, Isla. _...._.....- VALOIED) 
Tetas, Punta.........22.2....-... 29900 


Tetuan Bay..-...-.....22222-.-.. 59970 


Index 
No. 

VOXAS 222 so Fcc ee a Gacdelo ss 13100 
TOXaS CY ee tee chee nt 13150 
ORAS noe textes ad aera, 47360 
Thailand, east coast.......-..---- 81100 
Thailand, west coast. ..........-. 71000 
Thames (New Zealand) .......-- 80680 
Thames, River (England)......-- 35600 
Thank God Harbor... .......---- 1050 
The —. (See proper name.) 
Thessalon{ki_.....2.2--.---22---. 56490 
"THOVONSIG: 6532 bebo ene ett ss 78080 
Ui of c: CR i eo Te re Ponies tae 56360 
Three Hummock I.......-22----- 79090 
Three Points, Cape_......-....-- 62430 
Thule (Greenland) See eoeideent Ss do eee 1110 
Thule I. (South Sandwich Is. ) _.. 34220 
WAY NOTON. Soca hee SSoe ee laos os 46550 
AD CRO 4 oe hee es is A ee 89820 
Tien Pak........-..-.------2----- 82030 
Tien Sha, Presqu’fle de........-- 81700 
MP MOTD AL 2 uss oS Se Be 82030 
Tierra Bomba, Isla..........-..-- 25030 
TARNOZON ts oui ge He eee 55920 
Tigres, Bafa dos...........-.--2-- 63750 
PIRKOCPASUK Disa coe nt eee 2 6080 
Tikus, Pulau (Malaya). .....--.- 71220 
Tikus, Pulau (Sumatra).......-.- 720990 
Tillamook Rock........-.-...--.- 1697 
PRA os ormcccce fe hoe deae coe 80080 
Timbué, Wha.....2..2-- 2 ee 64410 
Timmendorf._.............-----2. 44470 
PAMOP Ss oie eee beet teases 74700 
TiN; RAS Cb. clot ese ewes ew as 58850 
Tinaca Point.............-----22- 20470 
PVA os Se Catan eles eee 04560 
Tino, Isola del. _.......----.-2--- 53400 
Tifloso, Cabo. .....--...--------2- 51220 
Wipira Reel: 2s.cevdeees toes se5 te 77980 
MIpPashs. 525 Sessa. se eGseteeueeos< 59690 
NADAT Ais seco ta a titede ee eae 59890 
Piritieh 12 2sot eet eoss tees eo. 80700 
de | 1 | « eee tegen erent rey a re RES 52660 
Tiumpan Head......--.--..----. 7010 
AW VOR see eeeeE Cee ae oo 42140 
Tjelaka, Pulau.... ...-----.-.-.- 73220 
Tjikoneng, Tandjung..-...-..--... 73520 
DHA) eee eee oto oe 73980 
MT MreCWON:: o.cecee Js So tenecesce ce 73730 
VTjukuh Banding. ......------.-2. 73060 
Tjukuh Belimbing. .....--.--2.2. 73040 
TONS 6066. foetneoec oeee tae R57 
‘TODRROs 62sec sete ecosceeey see 23900 
Toebt: «. seeZceks 2 ctesewocsed ost 951 20 
TOUMION: 2cka2 teeth eee coe. 5920 
Toecopilt: 2322 ok ates ess eee kes 29930 
Todhead Point. ....---.-----..--- 36440 
TOO SAMs. foc ok ocecee cece 85200 
Todos Santos, Isla_........2222-2. 16039 
poe EFilanden ......-...--222- T3ADO 
A ORO 22: outa Ves cleotide £250) 
Tol Misaki Boh initia athe gta alee een 86210 
"Tokeliue: Is..2:.32ce2-ceeeescs.taoeue 94100 
"POKUNAVA. cot oe ee tees RAQSO 
Tokyv6 tae eae Bann naa asad 85370 
Tolbukhin.......--...----------- 43200 
TOIStik: MYSsscceuseueieueseesscs 2840 
TOWMG’.- .cucectotot whee eo hea 86440 
"‘Fomil Harhor:2 22.22.22 cececceee 94950 
Tomiri Road. .......------2- eee 75540 
Tomlee Head. ......------------. 9160 
Tomoga Shima........--......-2- R5820 
"ROMALL occu oven Boe en eas 13490 
TONGS 2332-303 cn eae ee oe 70350 
"EOMNPR 264.6 ose eee cease ees 93700 
PONPATOV Aes hc suloc seks cehesu dye 93130 
"LONnPAIR PU 2c aie een eee ec css 93710 
Tonggvongnyodlbi Po.....-.--2.2-. 83410 
Tonki Cape_........-2...2---2--- 18510 
"TORMING: 2c2 2228 bovied Se Seeus cus 49930 
Ténsherg.. _...... 2-2-2 eee eee 41190 
Topo, Ponta do____.-_.--. 2-2. eee 31500 
Topocalma, Punta. ........2----- 29710 
Toppershoedje. ......-...-------- 73530 
Tor (Egypt). saehtdoesetecoss) GO2N) 
Tor Bay (Nova Scotia) Sndeah es uate El 9100 
‘Tor Ness (Scotland)........--.-.- 367380 
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INDEX 
Index Index Index 
No No. No. 
Tr Dig nSKIGE sows ceicseccencsus S3270 | TPOMIA) COOMBE cn oie co nt oe Se ce 60190 | Unimak I. ...........8+<neaneeee 18900 
Tordanskicid, MAP. «..224--c2s<ne 5090 Ee Te a cee vccuweseceuuecus 94990 | Union Is_......:..-->semeneeeee 
POMUROG:. oc.ncscuesiaekdccomenace 41400\l Tevon: CAO. .5c~-cwcentenevcecss 8280 | Union of South Africa._.... 63900, 
POTERUIUAS = icnsccccencuksaranssna IDB | TA OOO Soc cuee oc cedetwdes ose 83060 | USSR, east coast.....-..-- 83900, 84400 
GGT ITO obs Shas eters yale SSA) | Penie (IR: doscenserecceasat ace 82310 | USSR, north coast--....--..-... 2600 
pal arte, 01 nes gd) 0 BD tt 23) by 6 ee el 83050 | USSR, south coast--.....-..--.-.. 57300 
Trorinenst, Cave: ooo. sdcceeeacscc S070 t Tee PIER ncan cobs ccekatoan 88010 USSR, west coast. -.------ 43100, 43900 
Tormentine Harbor, Cape....---- S20 iT eine BOING 2250s ic cocanc wana 86830 | Unst, North. - .....----sosseeauee 36850. 
PORN Wic:: cepetdedcadsvaserasseesss 42610 | Tsurikake Zaki...........--.-..- . 86250 | Uomo Morto, Punta. .-_-.-.-.--~- 54310 
TORO F Ott se cope ncesuceasencace TATOO 8 WN ee tons abc adecueed 86040 | Upernivik........... -.esss=neeee 1150 
Toro, Punta- dui cuidie\ Nek Gada, TEM | RUE, race aeatiocet anos 85450 | Upolu...........-4+--:<ceseseanee 94010 
Torre de Hercules..__.---.------- BOTOO | AP SIR IR cis og a seb occ nee lea nes 86600 | Uraga......-......---seesseenneee 85430 
Torrecillas, Morro de las. _.------ 29510 | Tsyp-Navolok, Mys.......--.-.. 2630 | Urakawa K6.-......------------- = 
Torres, ait Oe eae 40010 | Tuabina Pomt 2... <cacunsccaccus 20620 | Urania I. .......<.:....casenneeeee 
Torrox, Punta de... -- SAD gee 51150 | Tuamotu ALon POEs. Pes a Fgh 93300 | Ursholmarna..--.--..-.---.-------- 41320 
TC GPRDETR «boos ossuessecunaces ewer 2110 | Tubbataha Ree nacecceeeee. 91190 | Uru Saki......<...-cactgeeneeeee 83680 
LA). | enn Peres Re 40150') Tahigan Point ...--<..0<.cccccccn 91020 | Uruguay. ------ 26900, 27020, 27060, 27080 
Tortola I. ......--.--------------- 22950 | Tubual, fle 92780 Urappu TO... .------------------- pcan 
Tortosa, ORO0s 2. ssceusncctasscas 51470 Tuguan Pulau (Celebes) eh cee 75690 Use Islet a etre tetera ae 
Tortuga (Haiti) wa ae ee ee ee ee enn ee 22230 Tuguan, Pulau (Sumatra) restos 73440 Ushant ate ener eee enema 48300 
Tortuga, La (Venezuela)-...------- 25180 | Tuktoyatuk gn es 3499 | Usinish. ---------------------+--- bh 
Tortuga, Punta (Chile) ___...--_- 20000: Pisieer. .:  -. 2s. 68670 Ust’-Bol’sheretak.--.-.<-.l--sseeu 
TOTUNZEN.... «=. ~02-=3-- nanos MU ivienare. ..: sono 30510 | Ust’-Kamchatsk -.--------------- 84550 
TINY Lac eskeucen asereabadenesans 38750 | Tumba, Ponta de..-------------- 33130 | Ustica, Isola d’....-.--2-.<Seeeaee 54300 
Tosca, Punta... -...-.------------ 15070 Tumbes iE oe a 2667 | --...::......... | eee is 
Toshimoe ee ee we ee me meee eee 84770 Tumpat. Sma e. Va ee 1s 81070 Utklipporna ete tear 41 
eee) OMNO 0: o23 ccacscatcennean 51550 | Tuna Punta. ee a Pe we ae 22680 Uts.. .--.......-..---easssaneneeee . 
Toston, Punta de oo ss acececseesen 32830 Tunda, Pulau ‘gi per see ee pa 73600 Uisira were ee eee e eee ee eee eeeeee=F= 
Toulinguet (Newfoundland). .__- 6460 | Tung-chi Hsii......--..--.-.....- go710 | Utver -.---------------=--------= 
Toulinguet, Pointe du (France).. 48450 | Tung-ch’tian Tao....__.......... gogo | Uyak, Cape-.-.------------------ 18590 
ONO re cours ion eneientdeateeden 52610 | Tung-kua Hsu "77777777777 gogig | Uzava-------------------+-2+----- 43700 
Tourane ee eee ee 81710 Tung Lun ou a WLR S eis, 82330 Vaasa e288 208 22 080058 08 688 ee 42710 
Tourgueness, Rass... ..---------- 59310 | Tung-t’ing Shan.._..---------..- 32930 | Vache, fle A......---------------- 22320 
Tower de Hercules. ---.---------- 49730 | Tung-yin Shan....-----.-----.... 82880 | Vada, Secche di_..--.------------ 53440 
Town, Cape.......----+.-------+-- 63950 | Tung Yung. __.------------------ g2an0 | Viderdbod.-..-....--------------- 41340 
TOWnSNG, Plt. 2sc2c.csense-0s 17230 | Tung-chi Hsii _-----.----------_- 82710 | Vado, Capo di--_.-..-------.----- 53340 
TQ WNEVING sdnesatintice unebnces 78770 | Tung-ch’tian Tao._._------------ 82850 | V: ‘See 40030 
Trabron-.-......----------------- 57710 Tung-kua Hsu maciocsodmesccas SiO | Tae y cm avconsecaesugekeneee 40320 
Tracadigash Point-.....--------- 7860 Jin ey Se erg 82850 | Vagno, Punta. -...--.------------- 53380 
Treolle Nee... ....----+------2-+- 46270 | Tung-t’ing Shan_._.....-------.- 82030 Vahsel Bay - ....:-<<ssskannee 96560 
Trena..........------------------ 40480 Tang-yin Shan soweeenccecn cc. $9Re | Vaindlo......-;..-sccoueaeee 43330 
ee Cabo. _----.----------- SOMO: ite «2. 5c -ccssencnccase 59400 | Vakalapidi. ......--------------- 70480 
ae aides 39000 | Tunisia_ tinct a cac-ossenscusseeiaeane 
Tramandai Snnasdnceonwbases teagan fe een ERE Valdes. ....--.-.--->saenss eee | 
WORN ci ocak Static setukeoss via. .......cct ee 
Paes O0Mie a ceceacceatactnsse aah ge Oe Valencia (3 pain)-. seen “51370 
Trang, Tanjong---..------------- 75870 | Turlo, Cape.......-.-..---------- 56290 | Valencia I. (Ireland). . ----------- 39020 
TIODGY.....-..-.0-2------<-+---su00 40410 | Turn Point. __-- 17470 | Vallejo. ..-.-.-------------------- 16690 
PPAUBUOE coe cancancctacteesens 70390 | Turnabout Is.................... gondo | Valletta... ..-.-.------2---seees 59220 
Trapani. ........-..-------s---0- 54780 | Turnberry Point...-......------- 37310 | Valparaiso. _.--.----------------- 29770 
Travem{nde...-22.222.. 222.222 44500 | Turneffe Cays. -...-2.-....22.., 14000 | ValsOrarme. =~. ----<-ce-cgecnees 
te | RR ane ape ee 1530 | Tuskar Rock...................-- 38330 Vancouver (British Columbia)... 
DEO £. CINGOUACIB) «cca nacwadas rr At by th 70330 | Vancouver (Washington) - --.~..- 
Tree Point (Alaska)....-__.---_-- gemah NORAD a ca Se cacadds veces 25930 | Vancouver I. (British Columbia)- 
DT TORI: ce5. akin oanteakeackads IG ce a ae ae op eae 94020 | Vanua Levu. -.-..--------------- 
pe ge ee eee ee A (bn a eee 13340 | Varberg--.--.------------------- -- 
CBN ibe ogc Saget acnsenmeand 41500 | T’westen..........----<.-2---cusaes 41150 | Vard Ol... ..---.-- ---=----=58 
TIONSSEN. TUG ioc nencktseewed 81060 | Tvingsbjerg......---------------- 45790 | Vard¢-... .----------------------- 
GMO ns Sencndgarcrascniee 6820 | Twillingate._...-.....-.-.--..-.. 6460 | Varella, Cap--.-....------------- -- 
ION Win dade 0s wad man cine aire 47800 | Two Cays, Northern--------.---- 14110 | Varna-..-...------+-----------=-= 
Tres Forcas, Cabo de.........--- BUG PW NOS Be os csucesnnsncnesiendhace 12120 | Varnes. ------.------------------=- 
Tres Puntas, Cabo...._-..-..--.. TEES | Til ccruntuiscnttoceamestetaeee 41460 | Vasa. ..--------------+---<=+-8 --- 
Tree Reeves lb. «25. ccseennvssas 89710 | Tyne, River.._.--..-...-..-....- 36000 | Viistervik....-.------------------ 
Trevose Head.....--..-...-.--... MON NER .ck,-cnnicdachd.sance ah 58670 | Vaticano, Capo.....------------== 54160 
A RUORON, 2 MAGRATS O08 cn ioc cc ge A TE) EO oidcscian 2a ddaea'davesawdenciyn 83560 | Vava’u....-.------------------- -- 
Triangulo Oeste Arrecife_...._.... TOE WLGROEL sco. ccuccenmiataneis 46410 | Vaygach, Ostrov----.----- encore 
DE ea saiig inna riieiankente 55370 | Udjung Batumandi--------_...-- 72950 | Veiro.........--~----+----=--" : 
Trimeson, Akra.................. 56390 | Uelen, Mys..--.----------+------ 3150 | Veisnes NakkKe -.-...--------- 
PEMPONORINB. o-oo pies we ce 7a%p | Ugashik........---------:q<s+5--- 19360 | Vejle---------------------+----> 
OTTO soe a on 25400 | U Sungei Bramei-----......-- O]TP.----------------=-"= 
Trinidad Head (California) _. _ ._- 16889 | Ul Gi......---------------------- 83680 ¥ ne NaNO coe 3 
Trinidade, Ilha de (South Atlantic Ular, Tandjung- --------.-------- 73110 er guages sai 
WEARS nes ce te SOE | COO a vanecnn Gin nkvenensoepens 64670 | Veli Rat. -.--~----~---=------"* 
Trinité (Lesser Antilles).....___.- 23410 | Ulithi............--------------.- 94940 | Vella Lavella_...------------ oe 
Trinity (Newfoundland) _____.__- 6639 | Ulkokalla- ----.------------------- 42660 | Ven_----.-------- epee ney 24% 
PINOT, COAIID. be loccsaubonaddbha ss0ap | Ulvéarna.-..---.----------------- 42360 | Vendres, Port-_.-.---------------= 
Tet, bkre.. >. , i ticcckiva tats | TIMI occirg ais apne nanamen tees 1180 | Venétiko...-.---..------- uber 
Tripoli (Lebanon) Se anna eek BM 1 I oki game ene cwnpaanweregh 42410 | Venezia. --------~-----=+-=-=->= 
Tripoli (Libya).................. gg990 | Unalakleet..--.----.------------- 19630 vencsnae wane nnnneneeeteneeen "ae 
| RSE gn0sp | Undlaska..........--------------- 19020 | Vengurla..---.--------------- "te 
hen. 70049 | Undan, Pulau.......------------- 71470 | V igs Rocks... .----- a-no-oerne CS 
Teme BITING... «..- » ccindacle mses wean | Understen._..-..--.-------<. s-0- 42160 | Venice _-.--------------- “7°77 ae 
azremes > Sei aaaeriet eerie 4017 | Undu Point..-...-.---.---------- 93950 Ventspiis eo eee cece encase wemenes "3 fae 
0 RE RP Oe Mies.) TA ONE... = anceeadecas¥e™ 18730 | Venus, Pointe-...-.-.------------ S9Sel 9 
Trowbridge PROG nccatis orsncnintin.con 77930 Unga POURS 22: can bees ee 89440 Ver, Pointe de = ween ener £2992 3 
i, ee Ie Tis SET SHEE. Gs Gbincackcussnecenweutiird 83810 | Veracruz. ..------------ dale fl 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


WOPAVAl ccs eee see nea 69670 | Wakamatsu... ......----.---..--.- 86780 | Wicklow Head ...........-.-.-... 38340 
Verde, Cap (Senegal). ._......--- 61620 | Wakayaoma.....-.-..-.-.--------- 85810 | Wight, Isle of.......----.--..-.-- 35400 
Verde, Cayo (Cuba) ....-....---- 21040 | Wak@ 1.2 oc Jccoseccussdesesccnss 47004) Wiens ie erecta note 44720 
Verde, Isla cui) eacratceninchin tolats 13410 | Wakefleld........-...-------.--22 77920 | Wilhelmina Bay......-.....-...- 96080 
Verde I. (Philippine Is.) ......... 89590 | Wakehom Bay.....----..-......- 5040 | Wilhelmshaven...._...........-- 47200 
Verde, Point (Newfoundland).... 6860 | Wakkanai...._......--.-.....-.-- 87440 | Willapa Bay............--.-.---- 17130 
Vernon I. Pa) J.) a as og ee eee Pee 78510 | Walcott, Port..........-....--.-- 78380 | Willemstad .........-..---.-----. 24220 
vere Cap (Senegal) .....--.------ 61620 | Walea, Relat: 2066 ennui once 75550 | Willemstoren.......-..----.--.-.- 72800 
erte, Baie (Newfoundland) S doeete 6330 | Wales....-....--.-.-- 37700, 37930-37960 | William Cape-...........-..-....- 75670 
Vests Pehl teeta s Ae aceite hee 46320 | Walrus I__....-.----------------. 7460 | Willlamstown..---.-...----.-..-. 77520 
Vesterflen._...-...----.--------- 40200 | Walvisbaal.......--------.------- 63820 | Willoughby, Cape. .............. 77820 
Vestfold Hills. .......-.-.------.-. 96500 | Wan-jen-t’ui Pi. ....--..-.22--2 2. 82550 Wilmington (California) ._.-.-.-. 16180 
Vestmanna (Faeroe Is.).....-.-.- 2120 |} Wan-shan Ch’ iin-tao._........-.- 82220 | Wilmington (Delaware) .......... 11550 
Vestmannaeyfsar (Iceland)......-. 1720] Wang Lan......-.-------.------- 82340 Wimingt n (North Carolina).... 11980 
Vestspitsbergen......-......-.--- 2400 | Wang Nai, Goh......-.--..------ 81160 | Wilson pail ep ilototas Dee e 77360 
VIDOTB 2 ose Sse ec ae 43140 Wanganui. Boal chia teenies elas 80870 | Winceby I... ..------------------- 77990 
Vicente, Point..........-.------- 16200 | Wangerooge.....-.--------------- 47210 | Windau......-.----------------.- 43690 
Vicos, Cabo. ............---.----- 49860 | Wangiwangi, Pulau_.__.-..._-__- 78570 | Windward Point.........-.------ 21740 
Victor Harbor.......-.-..-.--.-.- 77710 | Wan-jen-t’ui Pi........-----..--- 82550 | Winter Harbor........-----.--..- 3630 
Victoria (British Columbia) ...... 17610 | Wan-shan Ch’ iin-tao._......-...- 82220 | Wismar.. _...---.---------------. 44480 
Victoria (North Borneo) - --..-.-- 75940 | Ward Hunt I_.......--..--.-.--- 4130 | Wolf I., South (New Brunswick). 9820 
Victoria (Seychelles Group) -.---- 67310 | Wardang I___....-.--------.----- 77970 | Wolf Rock (England) .....-.....- 35210 
Victoria I. (Northwest Territories) 3600 | Warden Head.._..---.----------- 77290 | Wollongong. .-...-.-------------- 77250 
Viejo Francés, Cabo.......---.-.-. 22500 | Wardlaw, Kap.-.....--..-..------ 1520 | Womens Bay...-..-..------------ 18540 
Vieques Isla de............-----. 22810 | Warnemiinde.......--....------- 44450 | Wonsan Hang....--------.------. 83730 
Vierge, fle.........-.------------- 48249 | Warrnambool... .-.--.-..-.---.--- 77630 | Wood 1. (Maine)... .----.-------- 10420 
Vieste...............-..-... ee 55220 | Washington. ..-..--- 17020, 17040, 17100 | Wood Is. (Prince Edward I.)..... 8360 
Vietnam..............--------..- 81400 | Washington (District of Colum- Woodman Point.....-.---------. 78200 
Vigo... .. en ween cece eeecceeee 40840 | . Did) 2222 even cents ees ieess 11760 | Woods Hole........--- Beiter ous oe 10890 
Vijayadurg..............----.---- 69830 | Washington, Cape (Fiji). ........ 98910 | Woody I......-.----------------- 68770 
Mike ee ce egctneueet Ieee 44729 | Washington I. (North Pacific Woolwich. =... -26-..-6s<2-ccs5525 35610 
Vila do Porto............-..--..- 31820 | Ocean). _._....----------------- 93070) Wotle. 222. -c-ccvsncecc ss seaecies 94630 
Vila Real de Santo Anténio..___. 80150 Watch Hill Point..2...c<ce2525c22 11070 | Wrangel I.....------------------- 3140 
Vil'cheks, Ostrov................ 2879 | Watcher, North (Sumatra)... ._.. 73440 | Wrangell.-_-..------------------- 18170 
Vilhena..................-------. Watcher I., North (Celebes) . .... 75690 | Wrath, Cape. ........--.--------. 36910 
Vv eae einen tee cree eneeee 49800 | Waterford... ..-.---------.-.------ 38310 | Wu-ch’iu Hsii........------------ 82830 
Village Cove............--------- 19210 | Watling I__.....-----------.----- 21100 | Wu-tao-kou Tsui-tzu....-.-...--. 83180 
Villano, Cabo............-------. 49750 Wau Be sea peers easescien ae 77970 oe I_......-----------------+-- 43360 
Villan Geltra..........-... @, PUMA: coyeciec tate cee 72700 | Wustrow........----------------- 
Bere y COD se Fran Weds ee 75310 | Wu-tao-kou Tsui-tzu......... 2. 83180 
i cher TATE Site Sie ae a ae in 43450 | Wedge, Cape (Alaska). ........-- 18710 | Wyndham. .....----------------- 78470 
Vinaroz........--.----.---------- 51449 | Wedge I. (Australia) _..........- 77908) | Xealak.........--.-.------------.- 13820 
Vindau.........----------------- 43690 | Wedge I. (Nova Scotia) .........- 9120 | Xicalango, Punta. ...------------ 13510 
Vineyard Haven................. 1oseo | Wednesday I.............-.----. 78560 | Yakishiri Jima........----------- 87420 
Vinga........--- avi igs ego a 41390 | Wei-chou Tao.......-....-.----.- 81820 | Yaku Shima...-...-...------------ 87800 
Virae...... nee nee e eee ee eee eee 80490 | Wei-hai-wel..........-..-..--.-.- 83090 | Yakutat..........---------------- 18290 
Virgenes, Cabo..........-..--...- 27640 | Welles Harbor. .........---.----- 20920 | Yalkubul.......-.---------------- 13650 
Virgin Is.............----------.. 22000 | Wellington........-...-.-..------ ROSOD f Y BItG. 2.2.2 ee toed. eee ees = 57430 
Virginia.............. 11600, 11780-11809 | Welmaduwa I........-...-.--... 70130 | Yalu River Entrance...---------. 83310 
Vis, Ostrvo.._......-....-----.... 58640 | Wen-wel Chou -.........-....-.- 82230 | Yangeshiri Shima. .-----.-------- 87420 
Visikhipatnam.._............... 70490 | Weser......---------------------- ATI00 | VSD oc cass cass es eesectee setae 94950 
Visayan Sea.............-.-----.- so009 | Wesermfnde.._-.........-.-....- 47140 | Yaquina Head _.-..-.------------- 16950 
VIBDY odo oo suds seesaw cose 41970 | West Chop. .........--.-.-.-2--.- 10870 | Yarmouthb.......----------------- 9500 
Vita, Puerto............... 21280, 21529 | West Indies. ..............-. 21000-24330 | Yavaros......--.----------------- 15850 
Viti Levu..................-..... 93920 | West Ironbound I..-......-.--... 9330 | Yegorova, Mys......------------- 84020 
Vitéria..............-...-------.. 26350 | West Nangka...........--..-.-.- 73140 | Yelizavety, Mys..--------------- 84320 
Vitéria, IIha da........-..---- 2. 26540 | West Point (Anticosti I.)......... 7590 | Yelken Kaya Burnu....----.-.-- 57790 
Vizagapatam...........-.-2...-.- 70490 | West Point (Prince Edward I.).. 8250 | Yemen......-...----------------- 66020 
Viadivostok...................... 83949 | West Point (Tasmania) ...-...._- 79300 | Yenikale, Mys..-.-..-------------- 57510 
Viakke Hoek..................... 73040 | West Quoddy Head.....-..-.-..- 10240: I Yen-t'al..« <.s22 0022 nsec et cssseec 83110 
Viaming Head ..........--.-....- 78320 | West Spitsbergen... ..-.-.------- 2400 | Yerogémbos, Akra........------- 55980 
Viteland.......-.---.------------- 47350 | Westerhever Sand... -.........-- 46920 | Yesilkéy Burnu.......----------- 57020 
Vitesingen..........-...-------.-- 47500 | Westermarkelsdorf. -.......-.---- 44630 eo) fa ae 
W108 coe ect ctcctes se eases.os Bona | Western ROE Sees seers 20810 yoo ik Mn peeked 
yestern por ralia)......2....- T73OD | oe en easy Sh a Nae arn aes 
Vogel, Cape..--co2-.--cccccc-02. gaian | Westermpart (Australia) ------- draro | Xinck'uo-kou Pleh-tao. 022227. 82000 
Volovica, Rt................... 88750 | Westkapelle...__........-.---.--- 47490 | Ying-k’ou. ....------------------- 83170 
Vordingborg..................... 43550 | Westport (Ireland) .....-.......- gas4o | Yithion...-.---.----------------- 56210 
Voronov, Mys................... 9320 | Westport (New Zealand)... .__..- gn3go | YoKan'ga....-..-.---------------- 2710 
Vostok I.........00 ogien | Whaleback Reef...............2_- 10449 | Yokkaichi....-.....-------------- 85700 
Vrakbonisis Kaloyéri............ 6420 | Whangarel...........--.--------- 0749 | Yokohama...----.--.------------ a 
Vrakhos Tourlos................. 6290 | Whangaroa ......_....--.-------- AOT70"): 2 ORCH UNA Sao terse ee 
Vrangelya Ostrov.............._. 3140 Wharton Reef. .....-.----------.- 78650 Yonshu Gap...------ ee cae 83710 
” Vulcano, Isola.................... g4219 | Whidby Is... .......-...--.------ 78050 | York, Kap.....--..------------- - 1130 
Vung Mol...............--...... g15a9 | Whirlpool Point..............---- 18570 | YO8U.-.-------------------------- 83610 
Vyborg...........--.-2-2-2--- 28. 431401 WILD: 22c0 ve gc ce acesesssincs 35920 | Youghal.........----.. eric st abit 38290 
Vykhodnoy, Mys........--...... 2960 | White Head I_....-.-.-......---- goso | Ystad.--....--.---.-------------- 41610 
Wick 6750 | White Point (Cape Breton I.).... 8610 | Y tre Mékkalasset....-.-.--.---.- 41120 
Wada Misaki...............2.777 35030 | White Point (Labrador)........_- 6150 | Ytte d.....------------+--+-- 42750 
Walfs, The................ 2.022 96070 | White Rock (Australla).........- 78769 | Ytterholmen......--..-...------- 40500 
Waigeo........................... 92010 | White Rock (Malaya)...........- 71340 | Ytterfyane.......-..------------- 40820 
Watfreiisia We Depe etes ig ah eee hee g3960 | Whitehaven. _........--.--.--.-- 9090 | Yttre Tistlarna.......-.....------ 41410 
Waingapu.........--.--.----2. 22. 74610 | Whitehead. ._...-....-.--.------- 9090 | Yttre Vannskdr...........------- 42460 
Watlnwright.............-.-...2.. WHIlttlel 222052 ee co, 18340.) Y Glin. 2c.s5 25 acess eseeesee ke vs 81920 
Waipapa Point.............-..... 80180 | Whittle, Cape .............---- "_ 7440 | Yii-weng Tao._........-...------ 82740 


Woajabula.._.....-.--.2-222 222... 75350 | Wickham, Cape. ....-...-------- 79210 | Yugorskiy Shar, Proliv..........- 3010 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


Yugoslavia. : Zannone, Isola 
Yukon Territory 3 Zanzibar : 
: Zapotitlin, Punta Zhelaniya, Mys 

Zarrugh, Ras Zimnegorskiy, Mys 
y, Zolotoy, Mys 
Zavodoskt I Zorug, Raz 
Zavora, Ponta ‘ p 

Zatferano, Capo ‘ . Zav'yalova, Ostrov Zourva, Akra 

Zukinthos. ... ... ...---....---- Zea 

Zambezi River Zeebrugge 

Zamboanga Zeegat van Texel 

Zanddijk.....--------.---- Sauees Zemlya Frantsa-losifa 


APPENDIX T 
EXTRACTS FROM TIDE TABLES 


NEW YORK (The Battery), N.Y., 1958 


Times and Heights of High and Low Waters 


MARCH 
Day Time Ht. Dar- 
A. m. St. 


Y 


Day Time Ht. 


FEBRUAR 
Ht. 


JANUARY 


Ht. 
wit 


Time 
Am 


Day Time 


Day Time ‘Ht. 


He. 


Day Time 


1200 is noon. 


0000 is midnight. 
Heights sre reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


Time meridian 75° W. 
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848607 O—58——71 


1130 EXTRACTS FROM TIDE TABLES 


TABLE 2.—TIDAL DIFFERENCES AND OTHER CONSTANTS 


DIFFERENCES RANGES 


POSITION 


Mean 
Mean | Spring | Level 


No. PLACE 


h. m.| kh. m.| feet feet feet feet feet 


New Yorx—Continued 
Long Island, South Side—Continued 


Hempstead Bay 


on SANDY HOOK, p. 70 
N. Ww. Time meridian, 75° W. 


1501 Deep Creek Meadow...._.. .._....-. -| 40 36/73 327 +1 02; +1 OD *0.52 | °0. 52 2.4 2.9 1.2 
1503 Corwen S61G cock. oaahasatsdackacn cas 40 37173 30 +1 22 +1 29 *0. 41 *0. 41 1.9 2.3 0.9 
1505 Cube Island... ....-..<.- (lic teenewesuac 40 37|73 319 +1 O08 | +1 2 *0.50 | °0. 50 2.3 2.8 1.1 
1507 Bellmore, Bellmore Creek...._ __._-_.. 40 40/73 31 +1 20] +1 56 *0.43 | °0.43 2.0 2.4 1.0 
1508 CES) ee ee ree. 40 37 | 73 3 +0 58O +0 52 —-1.9 0.0 2.7 3.3 1.3 
1511 Presoett Creek ns .n2eescccscsecccs. 40 38 |73 349 +0 4] +0 27/] -1.5 0.0 3.1 3.8 1.5 
1513 Freeport, Baldwin Bay-.--.-...-.---. 40 38/73 35 +0 38 +0 83 —1.6 0.0 3.0 3.6 1.5 
1515 Long Beach___-- eae cxcdd ckawtuwa? os _..| 40 36] 73 39 +0 19 0 00; -0.7 0.0 3.9 4.7 1.9 
1517 | Long Beach, outer coast................ .. 40 35; 73 397 —O 2@{ -—-O 35| -0.1 0.0 4.5 5.4 22 
Hempstead Bay—Continued 
1519 TGSt FiGOUB WOE «ogi cx cecsgeccecsceods 40 38 | 73 409 +0 42| +0 45] -—0.7 0.0 3.9 4.7 1.9 
1521 Woodmere, Brosewere Bay...... . _..| 40 37 | 73 42 +0 35 +0 48 —0.7 0.0 3.9 4.7 1.9 
1523 | East Rockaway Inlet...........__.. ____.-. 40 36/73 44 —0 0; -—-0O 16/ -0.5 0.0 4.1 5.0 20 
Jamaica Ray 
1525 Piumb Beach Channel.... __.._.. -.- 40 35173 55 +0 03 —0 05 +0.3 0.0 4.9 5.9 24 
1527 Barren Island, Rockaway Inlet.._.._ | 40 35 | 73 58 0 00; —0O 06; +404 0.0 5.0 6.0 25 
1529 Reach Channel! (bridge)........... --- 40 35|73 497 +0 38 | +0 22] +0.5 0.0 5.1 6.2 25 
1531 DAD ONG 554: sabes cockoemessh od 40 37173 4 +0 40 +0 46 +0.8 0.0 5.4 6.5 27 
1533 Norton Point, Head of Bay_._.__.._.. 40 38|73 45— +0 39/) +0 43| +0.8 0.0 5.4 6.5 27 
1535 New York International Airport. .-_-_- 40 37| 73 479 +0 2/| +0 43) +0.7 0.0 5.3 6.4 26 
1537 Cirnsey Bay (WTGG0) ooi ccccicsccscescs 40 39/173 SOF +0 44/ +0 45/| +06 0.0 5.2 6.3 26 
1539 Canarsie.... .. _.. ...._ .......... | 4 38 |73 537 +0 BWI] +0 06] +0.6 0.0 5.2 6.3 26 
1541 Ce | a 2 ee Ra ee a 40 37/73 559 +0 2] +0 02] +0.6 0.0 §.2 6.3 24 
NEw YORK AND NEw JERSEY 
New York Harbor 
er gt, ee Re Ce Se eee 40 34/73 507 —O 03] —O 19| +401 0.0 4.7 5.7 23 
1545 | Norton Point, Gravesend Bay. _..._.___. 40 35|74 0Of —O 03] +0 O11] +0.1 0.0 4.7 5.7 23 
1547 | Fort Wadsworth, The Narrows..__._..... 40 36/74 03% +0 02] +0 12] -0.3 0.0 4.3 5.2 21 
1549 | Fort Hamilton, The Narrows. .......__... 40 37/174 029% +0 03! +0 05! +01 0.0 4.7 5.7 23 
on NEW YORK, p. 62 
go ne 40 38 | 74 027 —0 m4| —O 2%] +402 0.0 4.6 5.5 23 
1553 | St. George, Staten Island................. 40 39 | 74 O4f —O 21 —0 18; +0.1 0.0 4.5 5.4 22 
1555 | Bayonne, New Jersey... ... ..........--. 40 41/174 067 -—o 19] -—0 0O8| +401 0.0 4.5 5.4 22 
1557 | Gowanus Bay..... ____....._..-- | 40 40/74 0O1f/ —0 19] -—O 15 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 22 
1559 | Governors Island._..._...._.._.. ....--. | 40 42/74 019 —0 11| —0O 06 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 22 
1561 | New York (The Battery)......... _...... 40 42/74 01 Daily predictions 4.4 5.3 22 
Hudson Rivert 
1563 | Jersey City, Pa. RR. Ferry, N.J....._.... 40 43 | 74 02 +0 07 +0 07 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 22 
1565 | New York, Desbrosses Street........ _ ... 40 43174 01 +0 10| +0 10 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 22 
1567 | New York, Chelsea Docks..._._.___.. _.| 40 45 | 74 O1 +0 17) +0 16/ -0.1 0.0 4.3 5.2 21 
1569 | Hoboken, Castle Point, N. J... .._____.... 40 45 | 74 O] +0 17 +0 16 —0.1 0.0 4.3 5.2 21 
1571 | Weehawken, Days Point, N.J_._.... _.| 40 46] 74 Ol +0 24 +0 23 —0.2 0.0 4.2 5.0 21 
1573 | New York, Union Stock Yards....._......| 40 47 | 74 00 +!) 27 +0 26 —0.2 0.0 4.2 5.0 21 
1575 | New York, 130th Street......._.... ___... 40 49|73 581 +0 37] +0 35/ -0.4 0.0 4.0 4.8 20 
1577 | George Washington Bridge... ___....... | 4 511|73 579 +0 46| +0 43] —0.5 0.0 3.9 4.6 1.9 
1579 | Spuyten Duyvil, West of RR. bridge ._ .| 40 53] 73 56 +0 58 +0 8 —0.6 0.0 3.8 4.5 1.9 
ORI iy St AMIN co da osc 5 deacde hacked sdeues: 40 56/73 57 +1 09.| +1 10] —0.7 0.0 3.7 4.4 1.8 
SUED ) Teebe Pare, oo sce ee 41 01 | 73 53% +1 29/| +1 40] —1.0 0.0 3.4 4.0 Li 
ROS PEI os co oes rsc ence sacks 41 05!73 529 +1 45| +1 54] —1.2 0.0 3.2 3.7 1.6 
*Ratio. 


tValues for the Hudson River above George Washington Bridge are based upon averages for the six months May to October, whes 
the fresh-water discharge is a minimum. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TIDE TABLES 


OF TIDE AT ANY TIME 
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Correction to height 
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y 
nearest high or low 
correction sought is 


faced type, which most near] 


find the time from the 


nding actual difference. The 
range of tide. 


he 


subtract the correction. 


When the nearest tide is low water, add the correction. 


the corres 


Find the difference between the nearest high or low water and the time for 
line with t 


which the height is required. 


hich agrees most nearly with 
in the column directly below, on the 


Obtain from the predictions the high water and low water, one of which is before and the other 
with the actual value. and on that horizontal line 


after the time for which the height is required. The difference between the times of occurrence of 
these tides is the duration of rise or fall, and the difference between their heights is the range of tide 


Enter the table with the duration of rise or fall, printed in heavy 


When the nearest tide is high water, 


for the above tahle. 


water W 


agrees 


APPENDIX U 
EXTRACTS FROM TIDAL CURRENT TABLES 


THE NARROWS, NEW YORK HARBOR, N. Y., 1958 


FEBRUARY 


160° true. 


RT ge 


e-- ebb, direction 


340° true. 


{f — flood, direction 
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00CO is midnight. 1200 is noon. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TIDAL CURRENT TABLES 1133 


TABLE 2.—CURRENT DIFFERENCES AND OTHER CONSTANTS 


MAXIMUM CURRENTS 
POSITION TIME DIF- | VELOCITY 
FERENCES RATIOS 


No. PLACE ak ee ey ee 
Maxi- | Maxi-| Maxi-f Diree- | Aver- | Direc- | Aver- 
Lat. Long. Slack mum | mum j mum f tion age 
water | current | food | ebb [| (true) | veloc- 
i 


: oar ‘TA. m. | A.om., deg. | knots 


N. W. on THE NARROWS, p. 52 


' N , j 1 
Hvupson River, Midchannel Time meridian, 75° W’. 


1001 | The Buttery, northwest of...............-. 40 43 | 74 02441 30 | +1 35 0.9 1.2 15 1.5 195 2.3 
1003 | Nesbrosses Street.................-2--2---- 40 43 | 74 Of 41 35; +1 4 0.9 1.2 10 | a eee 2.3 
1005 | Chelsea Docks. ...........-...-2..-------- 40 45/74 01941 30! +1 40 0.9 1.2 10 1c@ |sceeete 2.3 
1007 | Forty-second Street ........-.....22-..-.-- 40 4 | 74 OOF +1 35/1 +1 45 1.0 1.2 30 ir epee 2.3 
1000 | Ninety-sixth Street.......-............2--- 40 48/)73 500 +1 40| +1 50 1.0 1.2 30 ee reer 2.3 
1011 | Grants Tomb, 123d Street...............-. 40 40) 73 589 +1 45 | +1 55 0.9 1.2 25 16 foctesas 2.3 
1013 | George Washington Bridge...............- 40 51 | 73 57941 45/142 00 0.9 1.1 20 1.6 200 2.2 
1018 | Spuyten Duyvil...................---2-.-- 40 53| 73 561+2 00] +2 10 0.9 1.1 20 ee eee 2.1 
1017 | Riverdale. ..............22.22.002202...0---- 40 54/73 559+2 05 | +2 2 0.8 1.0 15 1.4 200 2.0 
1019 | Dobbs Ferry...............-..2....------- 41 01/73 53942 25/ +2 40 0.8 0.9 10 | Ver eee 17 
1021 | Tarrytown. .........222222 022 e eee eee eee 41 05|)73 53742 40! 42 55] 0.6 0.8 0 Let sneese 1.5 
1023 | Ossining.............2.2...-02.2020- eee eee ee 41 10) 73 54942 55/1 +3 10] O05 0.7 320 0.9 jess 1.3 
1025 | Haverstraw. ...............----.-.---2-6--- 41 12/173 57] +3 05/ +3 15 0.5 0.7 335 0:8 cae 1.3 
1027: || “Peeks scoters os Ge cctgcatesedouks 41 17; 73 57143 20/ +3 35/ 0.5 0.6 0} 0.8 |-.-.-..- 1.2 
1020 | Bear Mountuin Bridge._...............--. 41 19| 73 580943 25) +3 40 0.5 0.6 0 0:8 lenses 11 
1031 | Highland Falls.....................-...-.- 41 22/| 73 58§+3 35! +3 30 0.6 0.6 5 1.0 185 1,2 
1033 | West Point, off Duck Island............... 41 24/73 57043 40, +3 55 0.5 0.6 10 0 eee 1.1 
1035 | Newburgh..............0..2.-2.2-----0---- 41 30| 74 003 +3 55 | +4 15 0.5 0.6 5 0.9 Meesree 11 
1037 | New Hamburg...............-.----------- 41 35 | 73 570 +4 10] +4 25 0.6 0.6 5 ee eee 1.1 
1039 | Poughkeepsie..................2.22.2...--. 41 42/73 579144 25144 45! 06 0.6 5 eo eee 1.2 
1041 | Hyde Park. ......--.-.2...2.2202202.---00-- 41 47/73 57944 35] +4 55) 0.7 0.7 5 1,2 |--.-+-5 1.3 
1043 | Kingston Point’. .............220-0002.2-- 41 56 | 73 579845 00| +5 15 0.8 0.8 5 TiS. boca oak 1.6 
1045 | Barrytown...........2-..--20--- 0-20 --- ee 42 00/73 569+5 20] +5 25 0.8 0.9 10 ee eer 1.7 
1047 | Saugerties. ...........---..02020.0.2200-0-. 42 04/173 560 +5 35 | +5 40 0.9 1.0 0 LS: [reese 1.9 
1049 | Silver Point.........--.2........00220200-- 42 09| 73 54845 551/+6 00/ 0.9 1.0 30{ 1.5 ].....-- 2.0 
TOS1 | Catek Wear vccd cuit neseee cet ataueeteooees 42 13/738 519 +6 10] +6 2 0.9 1.0 355 eee 2.0 
1063 | Hudson. ..............--. 20.20.0000. -20---e- 42 15|73 48946 20| +6 BO 0.9 1.0 30 TW6s)ccesese 2.0 
IDES | “COxSSOKIC ..c2. ce sete elect coveanuar etwas 42 21173 474 +6 80 | +6 50 0.9 0.9 350 ee ee 1.8 
1057 | New Baltimore ..............0-..-.....--- 42 27 | 73 4798-47 10| +7 05 0.8 0.8 355 Ld |eseees. 1.5 
1050 | Castleton-on-Hudson.................-.-..- 42 32| 73 469 +7 25) +7 @ 0.5 0.6 15 OOo cacence 1.2 
1OGD |. ALDISQ 256 secee ecb eee wal seeeess eee alge 42 39 | 73 458 +7 35 | +7 40 0.2 0. 4 20 0.3 j..-.... 0.8 
1063 | Troy (below the locks)...................- AZ MAN TS AD Deo Sl eww deol nee le once (3) (?) 190 0.7 

New YorK Harsor, Lower Bay 
1065 | False Hook Channel.................--.--- 40 28 | 74 00§ —1 45 {| —1 30 1.1 0.7 320 1.8 135 1.4 
1067 | Sandy Hook and South Channels (junction) .| 40 20) 73 50§ —-1 20| —1 2 0.8 300 1.3 PE) 1.7 
1060 | Sandy Hook Channel, off Sandy Hook 

PONG eds sceu cue 2h ee dteens tees es 40 20) 74 O18 —1 85 | —!1 355 1.1 0.9 255 1.8 $5 1.8 
1071 | Sandy Hook Point, 2 miles W. of (channel).| 40 20 | 74 049 -—1 45 {| —1! 50 0.3 265 0. 6 85 0.6 
1073 | New Dorp Beach, 1 miles south of....--- 40 32; 74 06§ —4 25; -—3 55 0.2 0.2 225 0.4 30 0.5 
1075 | New Dorp Beach, 1% miles SE. of......--- @ 33 74 04 () (*) 0.3 0.3 9....... 0.8 |....... 0.5 
1077 | Hoffman Island, \ mile west of........--- © 35 | 74 O (4) (§) 0.5 0.4 20 0.9 210 0.8 
1079 | Rockaway Inlet Jetty, 1 mile SW. of ..... 40 32/73 577 -1 3O| —-1 55 0.7 0.7 285 1.2 140 1.4 
1081 | Coney Island Channel, west end........-- 0 34/74 OOF -0 50/ -0 4 0.6 0. 6 205 100 1.2 

SaNDY HOoK Bay & 

1083 | Highlands Bridge, Shrewsbury River......; 40 24 {| 73 503 +0 25 | +0 25 1.5 1.3 170 ? Had «| ee 2.5 
1085 | Seabright Bridge, Shrewsbury River...--- @ 22173 583+0 551 +1 00 0.8 0.9 185 1 Oe, be eee sy 


! The values for the Hudson River are for the summer months, when the fresh-water discharge is a minimum. 

2In Roundout Creek entrance between lights, eddies on the flood make navigation difficult. Little difficulty will be experienced 
on the ebb. 

3 Current does not flood. 

4 Current is rotary, turning clockwise. It flows NW. at time of ‘‘Slack, flood begins’ at The Narrows; NE. 1 hour after maximum 
flood; SE. 144 hours after ‘‘Slack, ebb begins’’; and SW. 2 hours after maximum ebb. 

§ Flood begins, —1* 45™; maximum flood, —15 50™; ebb begins, —04 15™; maximum ebb, —0+ 50”. 

‘In Sandy Hook Bay (except in southern extremity) the current is weak. 
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-—VELOCITY OF CURRENT AT ANY TIME 


TABLE 3 


TABLE A 


Interval between slack and maximum current 
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TABLE B 


Interval between slack and maximum current 
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Use Table A for all places except those listed below for Table B. 


Hell Gate, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and all stations in 


Use Table B for Cape Cod Canal 
Table 2 which are referred to them. 


one of which is immediately before and the other after the time for which the velocity 


1. From predictions find the time of slack water and the time and velocity of maximum current 
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3. Find the interval of time between the above slack and the time desired 


Table A or B with the interval which most nearly agrees with this value. 
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CURRENT DIAGRAM NEW YORK HARBOR (via Ambrose Channel) 
Referred to chan times of slack water at The Narrows. 
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APPENDIX V 


EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 10°-90°—SUN, STARS, PLANETS 


OCT.-MAR. SUN _ APR.-SEPT. 


App. Lower Upper | App. Lower vu 
Alt. Limb Lim> | Alt. Limb Limb 


9 39 ¢ 


. +10-8 - 22-7 9 51 +10-6 - 22-4 
56 aca + +10°7 -22°3 
ME espaol PoE proaees 
10 21 10 27 
+ 13-2 -—32-3 +I1-0 -22-0 
ed 34 6-3 - 22-2 ss +II-I —23-9 a: 
wiotieds +11°4-22:1 as FF sehansis ea 3 
7 te +11-§ -22-0 a TLE = 217 ne 
IIS bag | @ DD cacacaie 
* sg ttt] a8 | 38 411-5 -20 Jan. 11-Feb. 14 
ce ial ES 54 11-6 -21-4 : 
+11-Q -21- +11-7 -21-3 , 
ce yy t120-28 . ag E8202 +0°6 
+121 - 21-4 +11-Q-21-1 TO] 
e - +12-2 -21-3 3g 120-310 +0°8 
be xe +12+3 -21-2 a +12-I - 20-9 
“3 gg iran a +12:2 -20°8 
4 1B gauss. | 4 rages | 
7? + +12-7 -— 20-8 14 54 +12-§ -20°5 ~ 
15 + 12-8 - 20-7 15 SD 53-6404 ps 
15 | 1§ 46 +0°7 
15 Pe i ol dimes 16 gre es 
28 *13°0 — 20:5 : 


32 
06 34 113-2 - 
I @ +13-5 - 20:0 13-3 -19-7 
7 3S +13°6 - 19-9 = @ +13-4-196 
a yg 1137-198 a Ty +13-5 -19'5 
sf. 46 +13°8 - 19-7 pe +13-6 - 19-4 
“ ag F139 196 ‘a 54037 mel it 
+14:0 -19°5 +13-8 — 19-2 
23 22 23 SI 
+14:1 ~ 19-4 +13°9 -19:1 
<p Meet Pm 24 53 
4:2 19°3 +14:0 -19°0 
25 26 +14°3 - 19-2 26 +1471 - 18-9 
26 36 27 I 
+14°4-19:1 +14°2 - 18-8 
aT casey (On oan: 
4°5 -19-0 +14:3 - 18-7 
29 15 30 00 
6 +14°6 - 18-9 1 38 +14°4 - 18-6 
30 +14°7 — 18-8 3 20 +14°§ -18-5 
_ +14°8 - 18-7 33 +146 ~ 18-4 
3497 149-186 | 35 87 414-7 -18-3 
36 37 26 
38 3 +1§-0 - 18-5 39 +14-8 - 18-2 
08 +1§-1 — 18-4 +14°9 - 1851 
41 +1§-2 - 18-3 # 3 +1§-0 -18-0 
4399 5 i5.g-1n2 | B® a162-174 
47 0. ~ 38. 48 55 4+1§-2 8 
0 46 §°4-18:1 52 5§°2-17 
5 +1§-5§ - 18-0 +3S°s-=2137 
5449, 6-179 | 57 % 4135-4 -17-6 
59 23 POmND | oe 51 5$°4-17 
+1§-7 - 17:8 +1§°§ -17°'5 
64 30 67 1 ; 
+1§-8 -17-7 +15§-6 ~17-4 
70 12 cege~ind 731 ise uana +03 
ln OT WEES Eg Ore pikes 
86 5 7 +0O-I 


ag FESO OTF 


App. Alt. = Apparent altitude = Sextant altitude corrected for index error and dip. 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 0°-10°—SUN, STARS, PLANETS 
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Additional corrections for temperature and pressure are given on the following page. 
For bubble sextant observations ignore dip and use the star corrections for Sun, planets, and stars. 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES—ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS 
ADDITIONAL REFRACTION CORRECTIONS FOR NON-STANDARD CONDITIONS 


—20°F. -10° 0° +10° 20° 30° 40° 50° 60° Le JEM ELLE np AR,» REN a DR RPE tal 80° 90° 100°F. 
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The graph is entered with arguments temperature and pressure to find a zone letter; using as arguments 
this zone letter and apparent altitude (sextant altitude corrected for dip), a correction is taken from the table. 
This correction is to be applied to the sextant altitude in addition to the corrections for standard conditions 
(for the Sun, planets and stars from the inside front cover and for the Moon from the inside back cover). 
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CALENDAR, 1958 
DAYS OF THE WEEK AND DAYS OF THE 


ee tee 
E: 


+ 


r{W. 1/S. 32|S. 60)Tu. 91) Th.121/%. 152) Tu. 182/F. 213'M. 244|W. 274)S. 305|M. 335 
2|Th. 2; 33/% 61/W. 92/F. 122|}M. 153}/W. 183)S. 214) Tu. 245| Th. 275| %. 306) Tu. 336 
3/F. 3/M. 34|/M. 62/Th. 93'S. 123) Tu.154| Th. 184| # 215|W. 246|F. 276)M. 307/W. 337 
44'S. 4{Tu.35;Tu.63/F. 94/9. 124/W. 155|F. 185|M. 216| Th.247|S. 277] Tu. 308/ Th. 338 
gi. 5) W. 36)/W. 64/8. 95|M. 125} Th.156|/S. 186|Tu.217|F. 248) 8. 278|W. 309|/F. 339 
6|M. 6| Th. 37/Th.65|%. 96|Tu.126/)F. 157) %. 187/W. 218)S. 249|M. 279|Th.310/S. 340 
7|Tu. 7|F. 38)F. 66)M. 97/W. 127/S. 158|M. 188) Th.219| & 250) Tu. 280|F. 311/ #. 341 
S/W. 8/S. 39)S. 67|)Tu. 98|Th.128/ %. 159) Tu.189/F. 220;M. 251|W. 281/S. 312) M. 342 
9|Th. 9|%. 40] %. 68|/W. 99\/F. 129/M. 160/W. 190/S. 221] Tu. 252| Th. 282/ #. 313! Tu. 343 
¥e(F. 10|M. 41)M. 69|Th.100/S. 130) Tu. 161) Th. 191| & 222|W. 253) F. 283)M. 314) W. 344 
ur |S. 11} Tu.42/Tu.7o/F. ror) #. gr! W. 162)F. 192)|M. 223/Th.254/S. 284) Tu. 315 | Th. 345 
a3 |. 12/W. 43/W. 71/S. 102|/M. 132! Th. 163|S. 193|Tu.224/F. 255) %. 285|W. 316/F. 346 
13 |M. 13| Th. 44! Th.72| % 103/Tu.133|F. 164) #. 194) W. 225|/S. 256|M. 286| Th. 317/S. 347 
14|Tu.14/F. 45|/F. 73)M. 104; W. 134)S. 165|M. 195; Th. 226; #. 257|Tu.287|/F. 318] %. 348 
iW. 15/S. 46|S. 74|Tu.105 Th.135| #. 166|Tu.196|F. 227|M. 258|W. 288/S. 319/M. 349 
16 | Th. 16] & 47) %. 75|W. 106/F. 136'M. 167/W. 197,;S. 228) Tu. 259] Th. 289! @. 320! Tu. 350 
17 |F. 17|M. 48|M. 76|Th.107/S. 137/ Tu. 168| Th. 198! & 229/W. 260/F. 290!/M. 321|W. 351 
18 |S. 18) Tu.49/Tu.77|F. 108; % 138, W. 169/F. 199|M. 230! Th. 261/S. 291} Tu. 322| Th. 352 
19) 8. 19) W. 50|W. 78/S. 109 M 139! Th.170!S. 200| Tu. 231] F. 262} %. 292) W. 323/F. 353 
20 |M. 20| Th. §1/Th.79) % 110) Tu.140|F. 171/ % 201/W. 232,;S. 263/M. 293| Th. 324/S. 354 
a1 |}Tu.21|/F. §2/F. 80)/M. 111} W. 141|/S. 172;M. 202; Th. 233/ %. 264/Tu.294/F. 325|) %. 355 
a2 |W. 22/S. 53/S. 81) Tu.112| Th. 142; %. 173|]Tu.203/F. 234|M. 265|/W. 295)S. 326/M. 356 
23 | Th.23/ %. 54/%. 82)W. 113/F. 143)M. 174) W. 204,;S. 235] Tu. 266! Th. 296/ #. 327! Tu. 357 
24|F. 24|M. 55|M. 83|Th.114/S. 144] Tu. 175! Th. 205; #. 236) W. 267|F. 297|/M. 328) W. 358 
2g |S. 25) Tu. 56) Tu.84/F. 115; 8%. 1451W. 176/F. 206'M. 237| Th. 268/S. 298! Tu. 329/ Th. 359 
26%. 26), W. W. 85'S. 116|M. 146) Th.177!8. 207) Tu. 238/F. 269! &. sche 330|F. 360 
27 |M. 27| Th. 58| Th. 86| #. 117|Tu.147/F. 178| %. 208|W. 239/S. 270/M. 300/ Th. 331/S. 361 
28 | Tu. 28) F. F. 87;)M. 118) W. 148/S. 179!M. 209; Th. 240| #. 271/Tu.301/F. 332/ %. 362 
29 | W. S. 88/Tu.119| Th.149|%. 180'Tu.210/F. 241|M. 272|W. 302/S. 333|M. 363 
30 %. 89/W. 120\/F. 150/M 181|W. 2111S. 242 | Tu. 273 .303/ % 
M. 90 S. 151 Th. 212' &. 243 304 


ECLIPSES 


There will be three eclipses, two of the Sun and one of the Moon. 


I. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, April 19. See map on page 6. The maximum duration of the annular 
phase is 7™ 07°. 


II. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, May 3. The eclipse begins at 12" 00™ and ends at 12" 26"; at the time of 
maximum eclipse 0-02 of the Moon’s diameter is obscured. It is visible from the western part of North America, 
the Pacific Ocean, eastern Asia, the south-eastern part of the Indian Ocean, Australia, and Antarctica. 


III. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 12. See map on page 7. The maximum duration of the total phase 
is 5" 11%. 
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1958 MAY 31, JUNE I, 2 (SAT., SUN., MON.) 


ARIES VENUS MARS +06} JUPITER -19) SATURN +03 STARS 
G.M.T. 
gas G.H GHA oe Name $.H.A. 
@ f 
a1 . 247 59:2] 220 359 N 9 016 se 5885 3550] 465005 7 ae ms 036 ne 509 |} Acamar =. 315 50-1 
01 235 35:7 02-6 | 266 59% 54:31 61 526 21:7} 0 06:2 59-9 | Achernar 335 58-0 
02 250 35-4 03-6 | 282 00:4 53-6| 76 55-2 216] 15 089 50-9 | Acrux 173 55-2 
03 265 35:2 ++ 046/297 01:2 -- 529] 91578 -- 216] 301155 -- 500] Adhara 255 454 
04 280 34-9 05:5 | 312 02-0 52:2] 107 00:4 216] 45 14:2 508 | Aldebaran 291 37-2 
05 295 346 06:5 | 327 028 51:5] 122 03:0 21:51 60 168 508 
06 310 344.N 9 07:5] 342 0365 3 509/137 056S 7 21:5} 75 19:5 $21 508 | Alioth 166 56-7 
5 07 325 341 08-5 | 357 04-4 50:21 152 08:2 21-4!) 90 22:2 508 | Alkaid 153 31-1 
08 340 33-9 09:5] 12 05-2 49:5] 167 10:3 21-4/105 248 50-8 | AINaie 28 35% 
A 09 355 336 ++ 105! 2706-9 -- 488/182 134 ++ 21:3]120 275 ++ 508/Alnilam 276 28-7 
T 10 10 33-4 11:5] 42 068 48:1]197 160 21:3} 135 30-1 508] Alphard 218 368 
U ll 25 331 12:5] 57 07% 47-4| 212 18:5 21:3(150 328 508 
R 12 40 328N 913-4] 72 0845 3 46:7] 227 21:15 7 21:2)}165 354 $21 508] Alphecea 126 45-7 
D 3 55 32% 14-4] 87 092 46:0 | 242 23-7 21:21 180 381 50-8 | Alpheratcz 358 264 
A 14 70 32:3 15-4| 102 10:0 45:4] 257 26:3 21:1 |195 40:7 508 | Alcair 62 48:3 
y 15 85 32. ++ 1641117108 © + 447] 272 28:9 ++ 21:1]210 43:4 - + 508] Ankaa 353 56-7 
16 100 318 17-4| 132 11:5 44:0 | 287 31:5 21:1] 225 46:0 508] Antares 113 167 
17 | 143 41-1 /115 31:5 18-4] 147 12:3 43-31 302 34] 21:0 | 240 48:7 50-7 
18 | 158 435/130 31-3N 91941162 1352S 3 4261317 36:7S$ 7 21:0] 255 51-3 $21 50:7] Arcturus 146 33-2 
19 | 173 46:0] 145 31-0 2031177 139 41-9 | 332 393 20-9 | 270 54-0 50-7 | Atria 108 55-1 
20 | 188 4851160 30-7 21:3}192 14:7 41-21347 41-9 20-9 | 285 56%6 50:7 | Avior 234 353 
211 203 5091175 305 ++ 22:3]207155 ++ 405| 2445 +--+ 2091300 59-3 ++ 50:7] Bellatrix 279 16-7 
22 | 218 53-41 190 30-2 23-3 | 222 16:3 39-91 17 47-1 208 | 316 02-0 50-7 | Betelgeuse 271 46-4 
23 | 233 55:8 | 205 29-9 24-3 | 237 17-1 39:2] 32 49-7 208 | 331 04% 50-7 
J 00 | 248 58:3) 220 29-7N 9 25:3] 2521795 3 38:5] 47 52:3. 7 20:7 | 346 07:3 $21 50-7] Canopus 264 15-0 
01 | 264 00-8 | 235 29-4 26:3 | 267 13:7 37:8) 62 549 20-71 1 099 50:7 | Capella 281 361 
02 | 279 03-2 |250 29:2 27-2 | 282 19:5 37-1 | 77 57:5 20:7] 16 126 50-7 | Deneb 49 59-4 
03 | 294 05:7| 265 28:9 +--+ 28:2}297 20:3 ++ 364] 93001 ++ 206] 31152 +--+ 50:7] Denebola 183 15-7 
04 | 309 08-2 | 280 28% 29:2 | 312 21:1 35-7] 108 02:7 206) 46 17:9 50-7] Diphda 349 37% 
05 | 324 10% | 295 28-4 30-2 | 327 219 35:0 | 123 05:2 20:55]/ 61 20-5 50-7 
06 | 339 13-1 | 310 28:1 N 9 31:2}342 2275 3 3431138 078S 7 20:5] 76 23:2 521507] Oubhe 194 424 
07 | 354 15% | 325 278 32:21 357 23:5 33:71 153 10-4 205] 91 258 506 | Elnach 279 05:3 
08 9 18:0 | 340 27% 33-1] 12 243 33-0] 168 13-0 20:4] 106 285 504 | Eltanin 91 049 
09} 24 2051355 27:3 ++ 341] 27 251 ++ 32:31183 156 +--+ 204/121 31:2 -+- 506] Enif 34 276 
S10] 39 230] 10 27:0 351] 42 259 3146] 198 18-2 20:3 |136 33-8 506 | Fomalhaut 16 094 
U ll] 54 25-4| 25 26-7 361 | 57 267 30-9 | 213 208 20:3 | 151 36:5 506 
. 12] 69 279| 40 265N 9371] 72 27955 3 30:2| 228 23:45 7 20:3|166 391 S21 506] Gacrux 172 46:7 
13 | 84 30:3] 55 26:2 38-1] 87 28:3 29-5 | 243 26:0 20:2}181 418 506]Giensh 176 348 
A 14] 99 3281 70 259 39:0 | 102 29-2 28-8 | 258 286 20:2/196 44-4 50 | Hadar 149 461 
Y 15] 114 35:3] 85 25:7 ++ 4001117 299 © + 28-21273 31°) + * 20:1] 211 47:1 © * 506] Hamal 328 478 
16 } 129 37:7|100 25:4 41:0 | 132 30:7 27°5 | 288 33-7 20:1 | 226 49:7 50-6] Kaus Aust. 84 33:3 
17 | 144 40-2 [115 25-1 42:0 | 147 31:5 268 | 303 36:3 20-1 | 241 52-4 506 
18 | 159 42-7]130 249N 9 43-0] 162 32:35 3 261/318 38-9 S 7 20-0 | 256 55:0 $21 506|Kochab 137 17-2 
19] 174 4511145 246 439/177 33-1 25:41 333 41-5 20:0| 271 57:7 50-6 | Markab 14 196 
20 | 189 4761160 24:3 44-91 192 33-9 24:7 | 348 44-1 20-0 | 287 00-4 506) Menkar 314 586 
211 204 5014175 24:0 ©+ 45-9|207 34:7 ++ 240| 3 46:7 «+ 19-9| 302 03:0 -+ 505|Menkent 148 56:1 
22 | 219 5251190 238 469 | 222 35:5 23-31 18 49:3 19-9 | 317 05:7 50-5 | Miaplacidus 221 48:8 
23 | 234 55:0 | 205 23-5 47-9 | 237 36:3 226] 33 518 19-8 | 332 03:3 50-5 
2 00 | 249 57:5} 220 23:2N 9 48-8) 252 37:1 S 3:22:0| 48 54:4S 7 19:8] 347 11-0 S21 505 | Mirfak 309 40-1 
01 | 264 59-9 | 235 22-9 49:8 | 267 379 21:3| 63 57°0 198| 213% 59-5 | Nunki 76 49:3 
02 | 280 02:4 1250 22-7 50-8 | 282 38-7 206] 78 596 19°71 17 163 50:5 | Peacock 54 24-0 
03 | 295 04-8] 265 224 ++ 518/297 395 ++ 199] 94 02:2 ++ 19:71 32189 ++ 505] Pollux 244 18% 
04 | 310 07-3 | 280 22-1 52:8 |312 40:3 19:2 | 109 04-8 19-7] 47 21% 50:5] Procyon 245 43:3 
05 | 325 098 | 295 218 53-7 1327 41-1 18-5 | 124 07:4 19%| 62 24:3 50°5 
06 | 340 122/310 216N 9 54-7|342 41-9 S$ 31781139 09-9 S 7194] 77 269521 505] Rasalhague 96 44-5 
07 | 355 14-7 1325 21:33 55:7 1357 42-7 17-1] 154 12:5 195 | 92 29% 50:5] Regulus 203 276 
08] 10 17:2|340 21:0 56:7] 12 43-5 165 | 169 15+] 19-5 | 107 32-2 50:5 | Rigel 281 522 
M 09} 25 191355 20:7 ++ 576] 27 443 ++ 158/184 17:7 -+ 195/122 349 -- 505 Rigi il Kene. 140 47-7 
© 10] 40 22:1] 10 20-5 58-6] 42 455) 15:1] 199 20:3 19-4| 137 37°5 505 k 102 597 
N l1l| 55 246] 25202 9596] 57 45-9 14-4] 214 229 19-4] 152 40-2 504 
D 121 7027-0] 4019-9N10 006] 72 46:75 3 13:71 229 2555 7 19-4| 167 42:8 $21 50-4] Schedar 350 28-0 
A 13] 85 295] 55 196 01-5] 87 47-5 (13-0 | 244 28-0 19:3 | 182 455 50-4 | Shaula 97 17:7 
y 14] 100 31:9} 70 19-4 02:5] 102 48:3 12:3] 259 306 19:3 | 197 48-2 50-4 | Sirius 259 10-5 
15 | 115 34-4] 85.19) «+ 03-5]117 49:1 ++ 116/274 33-2 - + 1931212 508 ++ 50-4] Spica 159 14-7 
16 | 130 3691100 18-8 04-5] 132 499 11-0 | 289 358 19:2 | 227 53-5 50-4 | Suhait 223 231 
17 | 145 39-3 /115 185 05-4] 147 50-7 10-3 | 304 38-4 19-2 | 242 561 504 
18 | 160 4181130 18:2 N10 064/162 5155S 3 096/319 409S 7 19:1] 257 58:8 S21 504 Vege | 81 066 
19 | 175 4431145 18-0 07:41177 52:3 08-9 | 334 43:5 19-1 | 273 01-4 50-4] Zuben'ubi 137 50-9 
20 | 190 46-7 | 160 17:7 08-4 1192 53-1 08-2 | 349 46+) 19-] | 283 041 50-4 SHA. 
21] 205 4921175 17-4 + *° 09-3] 207 539 °+ 0751 4487 -+ 190/303 068 -- 504 e 7 
22 | 220 $1:71190 17-1 10:3 | 222 54-7 068) 19 51:3 19-0 | 318 09-4 ao Venus: 3331: 31-4 
23 a at 205 168 11-3 | 237 55°5 06:1] 34 539 19-0 | 333 12-1 Mars 319% 
Jupiter 158 54-0 
Saturn 97 09-0 


<>OR2CHrPu 
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EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 114] 


1958 MAY 31, JUNE J, 2 (SAT., SUN., MON.) 


Twilight 
Naut. = Civil 

h -m h 
oe | O° 


G.HA. 


‘ °e 


180 38:4 N2) 48-6 
195 38-3 48-9 
210 38-2 493 
225 38:1 °° 497 
240 38-0 50-0 
255 37-9 50-4 


270 37:9 N21 508 
285 37:8 51:1 
300 37-7 51-5 
315 376 °° 51:8 
330 37:5 52:2 
345 37-4 526 


0 37:3 N21 52:9 
15 37:2 53°3 
30 37:2 536 
45 37-1 ° + 540 
60 37:0 54-4 
75 369 54:7 


90 368 N21 551 
105 367 55°4 
120 366 558 
135 365 -° 561 
150 36°4 
165 363 


180 363 N21 57:2 
195 362 57°5 
210 361 57°9 
225 36:0 + *° 58-2 
240 359 58-6 
255 358 58°9 


270 357 N21 593 
285 356 21596 
300 355 22 00-0 
315 354 ++ 003 
330 353 00-7 
345 353 01-0 


0 352 N22 01-4 
15 351 01:7 
30 350 020 
45 349 +> 02:4 
60 34-8 02-7 
75 347 03:1 


90 34:6 N22 03-4 
105 345 03-7 
120 34-4 04-] 
135 343 >: 04:4 
150 34:2 04-8 
165 341 05-1 


180 34:0 N22 05:4 
195 33°9 05-8 
210 33:9 061 
225 338 ++ 064 
240 33-7 06:8 
255 336 07:1 


270 335 N22 07:4 
285 33-4 07:8 
300 33:3 08-1 
315 33-2 +> 08-4 
330 33:1 08:7 
345 33-0 091 


0 32°9 N22 094 
15 32:8 O>7 
30 32:7 101 
45 32% -+ 104 
60 32:5 10°7 
75 32:4 11:0 


90 323 N22 11:4 
105 32:2 11:7 
120 32°1 120 
135 32°00 ++ 12:3 


26 246 64 $14 505 
40 50-0 63 14583 7-6 
55153 63 15 059 7-5 
69 406 62 1513-4 7-5 
84 058 63 15 209 73 
98 31:1 62 15 28-2 7-2 


112 563 #1 S15 354 7-1 
127 21-4 o1 159425 7-0 
141 465 o&1 15495 69 
156 11:6 61 15 564 68 
170 367 60 16032 6&7 
185 01:7 60 16099 6-6 


199 267 60 $16 165 6-4 
213 51:7 59 16 22:9 6-4 
228 166 5-9 16 293 6&2 
242 41:5 5-9 16355 61 
257 064 58 16 41°6 60 
271 312 59 16476 5-9 


285 561 5-8 $16 53°55 5-8 
300 209 s-8 16593 5-6 
314 45:7 5-7 17049 55 
329104 se 17104 5-5 
343 35:2 17 15:9 
357 599 17 21°2 


12 246 5-7 $17 263 5- 
26 493 5-7 17 31°4 4-9 
41140 56 17363 «a8 
55 386 s-? 17 41:1 «7 
70033 56 17458 46 
84 27:9 5-7 17 504 4@-a 


98 526 56 S17 548 4-3 
113172 56 175K] 42 
127 418 56 1803-93 41 
142 064 se 18 07:4 3.9 
156 31:0 56 1811:3 36 
170 556 s@ IWS] 37 


185 202 56 S18 188 3-6 
199 448 56 18 22:4 34 
214 094 56 18 258 43 
228 340 $5 18 29] 3-2 
242 585 5-6 18 32:3 4%) 
257 231 56 18 354 2.9 


271 47:7 56 S18 38:3 2.8 
286123 &7 18 411 2-6 
300 37:0 56 18 47 2-6 
315 016 56 18 463 2.4 
329 262 5% 18 48-7 

343 509 18 51:0 


358 155 5-7 $18 531 
12 402 57 18 552 
27 049 s7 18 57+] 
4) 296 5-8 18 588 
55 544 5-7 19 005 
70191 se 19 02:0 


84 43-9 5-8 S19 03-4 
99 08:7 5-8 19 046 
113 335 se 19 057 
127 583 59 19 067 
142 23:2 5:9 19076 
156 48:1 5-9 19 08-4 


171 13:0 60 $19 090 
185 38:0 60 19095 
200 03:0 oo 19 098 
214 28:0 61 19101 
228 531 61 19102 
243 182 61 19101 


257 43:3 6&2 $19 100 
272 08:5 62 19 097 
286 33:7 6&3 19093 
300 590 63 19088 0-6 58-9 
150 31°9 12%6 | 315 243 63 19 082 
165 318 0 | 329 496 «@ 19 07°4 


$D.158  d 0-3] SO. 16-4 16:3 161 2| 02 16] 02 12; 11 58 


Twilighe 
Civil Naut. 


SUN 
Day | Eqn. of Time Mer. ‘ , 
00h 12» Pass. | Upper Lower 


oo 0 eooooa0o0 ©& So CO CO me ope mt et ew pt RD 
Cee ee) se oe @ oe # 6 ee 8s *# @ @ 8 ef 
wahbwirerwewwvyi ®@ eV OrF RD Awx~sna ow = 


°o 
@ 
Ww 
oe @ 
fee) 


1142 EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


1958 JUNE 12, 13, 14 (THURS., FRI., SAT.) 


ARIES VENUS MARS JUPITER SATURN +02 STARS 
G.M.T. 
A, eee Dee. oe tags $.H.A, 
°o e 
oat 219 058 re 35:1| 255 51-95 037-5] 590715 7 re Aeamar 315 50:1 
01 234 05-4 35-9| 270 52-7 3681 74 09-6 14°] Achernar 335 57-9 
02 249 05:0 36:8 | 285 53-5 36-1] 8912-1 141 Acrux 173 55:3 
03 264 04:7 ++ 37-71 300 54-4 35-41104 146 -+ 141 Adhara = 255 45-4 
04 279 04:3 38-61 315 55-2 34-8/119 17-1 141 Aldebaran 291 37-2 
05 294 03-9 39-5 | 330 560 3411134 19-7 14-1 
06 309 03- 5 N13 40:4] 345 568 S 149 2225 7141 Alioth 166 568 
07 . 164 24-7 14-1 Alkaid 153 31-2 
T 08 179 27-2 14] AI Nair 28 35-5 
H 09 194 29-7 ++ 141) Alnilam 276 28-7 
U 10 209 32-2 14-] Alphard 218 369 
R ll 24 01-6 44-9 224 348 14:1 | 163 186 48-7 
S$ 12 39 01:3.N13 45-8 239 37:3. S 7 14:0}178 21:3 $21 48-7 | Alphecea 126 45-7 
D 13 54 00-9 46:7 254 398 14:0 1193 23-9 48-7 | Alpheratz 358 2673 
A 14 69 00-5 47-6 269 42-3 14:0 | 208 266 48-7 | Altair 62 483 
y 15 8400-1 +--+ 48:5 284 448 --+ 14:0|223 293 +--+ 486] Ankas 353 566 
16 98 59-7 49-4 299 47:3 14-0 |238 31-9 484] Antares 113 166 
17 | 155 30:7 1113 59-4 50:2 314 49-8 14-0 | 253 34% 48-6 
18 | 170 33-2}128 59:0 N13 51-1 329 52-45 7 14-0 | 268 37:2 $21 48:6] Arcturus 146 33:2 
19 | 185 35:7 /143 586 52:0 344 54-9 14:0 | 283 399 48-6 | Atria 108 55:0 
20 | 200 38:1 | 158 58-2 52-9 359 57-4 14-0 |} 298 42-6 48% | Avior 234 35-4 
21 | 215 40-6 1173 573 + - 53-8 14 59-9 ++ 140/313 45:2 ++ 48:6] Bellacrix 279 16-7 
22 | 230 43-1 |188 57-4 54-7 30 02-4 14-0 |328 479 48-6 | Betelgeuse 271 46-4 
23 | 245 45-5 1203 S71 55-6 45 04-9 14-0 | 343 50% 48-6 
1300 | 260 48-0 | 218 56-7 N13 56:5 60 07-4S 7 14:0 |358 53:2 $21 486 | Canopus 264 15-0 
01 | 275 50-4 | 233 563 57:4 75 099 14:0] 13 55-9 48-6 | Capella 291 36-0 
02 | 290 52:9 | 248 55-9 58-2 90 12-4 139 | 28 58:5 48-6 | Deneb 9 59:3 
03 | 305 5541263 555 13 592 105 15:0 ++ 139] 4401-2 -- 486]|Denebols 183 158 
04 | 320 5781278 551 14 00-0 120 17°5 139] 59 039 486 |Diphda 349 37-5 
05 | 336 00-3 | 293 54-7 00:9 135 20-0 13-9} 74 06-5 48-5 
06 | 351 02:8 |308 54-3 N14 018 150 2255S 7139] 89 092 $21 485 |Dubhe 194 42:5 
07 6 05-2 | 323 54-0 02:7 165 25:0 13-9 }104 119 48:5 | Einath 279 05:3 
08 | 21 07:7 1338 53% 03:5 180 27:5 1394119 14-5 48:5 | Elcanin 91 048 
F 09! 36 10:2|353 53:2 ++ 044 195 30:0 «+ 1359/13417:2 «+ 485 | Enif 34 275 
R10! 51126] 8 528 05:33 210 32:5 139/149 198 48:5 | Fomalhaut 16 09-5 
, ll | 66151] 23 52-4 06:2 225 35-0 13-9 }164 22-5 48-5 
D 12] 81176] 38 52:0N14 071 240 375 S 7 139/179 25:2 $21 48:5 |Gacrux 172 463 
A 13| 96 20:0] 53 514 08-0 255 40-0 13-9 1194 278 48-5|Giensh 176 348 
y 14] 111 22:5} 68 51-2 08:8 270 42:5 13-9 |209 30-5 48:5 | Hadar 149 46-1 
15 | 126 249] 83 508 ++ 09:7 285 45:1 + * 1391224 32:2 - > 48-5 | Hamal 328 47°7 
16 | 141 27:4] 98 50-4 106 300 47% 13-9 |239 35:8 48:5 | Kaus Aust. 84 38-2 
17 | 156 29-9 1113 50-0 11-5 315 50-1 13-9 | 254 38-5 48-5 
18 | 171 32-3. 1128 49-6 N14 124/166 266S 0 08-9 |330 5265S 7 13-9 |269 41:1 $21 485 |Kochab 137 174 
19 | 186 34:8 |143 49-3 13-2 {181 27:5 08-3 | 345 551 13-9 | 284 43-8 48:4 | Markab 14 195 
20 | 201 37:3 1158 48-9 14:1 1196 283 076) 057% 13-8 |299 46-5 48-4 |Menkar 314 586 
21 | 216 39-7 1173 485 ++ 1501211 29:1 ++ 069] 16 001 ++ 1381314 491 ++ 48-4] Menkent 143 561 
22 | 231 42:2 1188 48:1 - 159 |226 30-0 06:2 | 31 026 138 [329 518 48-4 | Miaplacidus 221 48-9 
23 | 246 44-7 [203 47:7 168 |241 30-8 05:6 | 46 05-1 13-8 |344 54-5 48-4 
1409 | 261 47-1 }218 47:3.N14 17-6 | 256 3165 0 049] 61 07-65 7 138/359 57:1 S21 48-4 | Mirfak 309 40-0 
01 | 276 49% | 233 469 18-5 76 10-1 138] 14 59-8 48-4 | Nunki 76 49:2 
02 | 291 52-0 1248 46-5 19-4 91 126 13-8 | 30 02-4 48-4 | Peacock 54 239 
03 | 306 54-5 1263 461 ++ 203 106 15) ++ 138] 45 05:1 ++ 48-4 | Pollux 244 184 
04 | 321 57:0 1278 45-7 211 121 17% 13:8 | 60 07-8 48-4 | Procyon 245 43:3 
05 | 336 59-4 1293 453 22:0 136 201 133 | 75 104 48-4 
06 | 352 01-9 }308 44-9 "14 22-9 151 2265 7138] 90 1351521 48:4] Rasathague 96 44-5 
F 07 7 04-4 1323 44:5 23-7 ‘11166 25:1 136 105 15:8 48-4 | Regulus 208 27-6 
08 | 22 068 1338 44} 24-6 ‘51181 27-6 13-8 1120 18:4 48-3 | Rigel 281 52-1 
A 09] 37 09-3 1353 43-7 ++ 25:5 2.1196 30:1 ++ 1381135 21:1 + + 48:3 | Rigil Kene. 140 47-7 
T 10/} 52118] 8 433 26-4 9121) 326 138 |150 23:7 48:3 ik 102 596 
U ll | 67142] 23 42-9 27:2 | 61 408 02-6 |226 351 138 1165 26-4 48:3 
R12 | 82167] 38 425.14 28:1] 76 41-6N 0 033/241 3765S 7 1381180 291 $21 48:3 |Schedar 350 278 
D 13 | 9719-2] 53 42-1 29:0 | 91 42:4 03-9 1256 40-1 138 : 48:3 | Shaula 97 17% 
A 141112 21-6 | 68 41-7 29:8 1106 43:3 046 | 271 42% 138 | 210 34-4 48:3 | Sirius 259 10-5 
y 15 [127 241 | 83 41-3) - + 30:7 1121 441 ++ 05:3 |286 451 ++ 138/225 371 ++ 48:3 | Spica 159 14:7 
16 | 142 265] 98 40-9 316 1136 44-9 06:0 |301 47-6 13-8 |240 39-7 48:3 | Suhail 223 231 
17 | 157 29-0 J113 40-5 32-4 1151 45:8 06-6 1316 50-1 138 (255 424 48-3 
18 | 172 31:5 1128 40-0 N14 33-3 |166 466 .N 0 07:3 1331 5265S 7 1381270 451 $21 48:3 vee, 81 06:5 
19 | 187 33-9 1143 396 34:2 1181 47:4 08:0 1346 551 138 |285 47-7 48-3 | Zuben’ubi SE 509 
20 | 202 36:4 1158 39-2 35-0 1196 49:3 08:7) 1576 133 |300 504 48:3 
21 | 217 38-9 1173 38-8 ++ 35-9 ]21] 491 ++ 09-3] 17001 - + 138/315 53:0 -- 48:2 
22 | 232 41:3 1188 38-4 368 1226 49-9 10:0 | 32 026 330 55°7 48-2 | Venus 318 08-7 
23 os na 203 38:0 37-6 (241 50-7 10:7 | 47 05-1 345 58-4 48:21 Mars 355 237 
Jupiter 159 19% 
Saturn 98 05:2 


2OSeo 
i Spr eon 


ees 
~o do 


MN ZZZ 
ao Ww pt = 
BOO vu) BP 
voy 
Rpiate: 


= 
ce 


ODD ei 
EFRG 


“Nz 
zx 
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<P>O0-2an 


<PORZCHPU 


BON HOSoVE KE 


03 


EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 1143 


1958 JUNE 12, 13, 14 (THURS., FRI., SAT.) 


G.HA. 


e ’ ° , 


180 07-1 N23 062 
195 069 06-4 
210 06:8 066 
225 067 °° 068 
240 06:5 06°9 
255 064 07:1 


270 06-3 N23 07:3 
285 062 07°4 


Twilighe one 
G.M.T. Naut. = Civil 14 15 
a] h 
oe oO” 


G.H.A. . 


241 41:3 14-8 
256 15°] 14-7 
270 48:8 14-7 
285 225 14-6 
299 SG 14-7 
314 293 14-6 


329 03-4 14-5 
343 36°9 14-6 


300 06-0 07% | 358 105 14-4 
315 05:9 °° 078 12 43°9 14-5 
330 058 07-9 | 2717-4 14-4 
345 05-6 08-1 41 50-8 14-4 
0 05°5 N23 08:2 | 56 24:2 14-4 
15 05°4 08-4 70 576 14-3 
30 05:3 08% | 85 309 14-2 
45 05-1 °** 087 | 100 04) 14-3 
60 05:0 08:9 | 114 37:4 14-2 
75 04-9 090 | 129 10-6 14-1 
90 04-7 N23 0%2 | 143 437 14-1 
105 046 094 | 158 168 14-1 
120 04-5 095 | 172 4%9 14-0 
135 044 °° 097 | 187 22:9 14-0 
150 04-2 098 | 201 55:9 14-0 
165 04-1 100 | 216 28-9 13-9 


180 04:0 N23 101 
195 038 10:3 
210 03-7 10-4 
225 03°%6 °° 106 


231 01:8 13-9 
245 347 13-8 
260 07°5 13-8 
274 403 13-7 


240 03-4 107 | 289 13-0 13-7 
255 03:3 10-9 | 303 45°7 13-6 
270 03:2 N23 11-0 | 318 18-3 13-6 
285 03-1 11:2 | 332 509 13-6 
300 02:9 11:3 | 347 235 13-5 
315 028 °° 11-5 1 560 13-4 
330 02:7 116 | 16 28-4 13-4 
345 02:5 118 | 31 008 13-4 
0 02:4 N23 11:9] 45 332 13-3 

; 60 05°5 13-3 

74 37:8 13-2 

89 100 13-2 

103 42-2 13-1 

118 14:3 13-1 

132 46-4 13-0 

. 12-9 147 18-4 13-0 

120 01:4 13-0 | 161 504 12-9 
135 01-2 °° 13:2 | 176 22:3 12-9 
150 01:1 13:3 | 190 54-2 12-8 
165 01:0 13°5 | 205 26:0 12-8 


219 57°8 12:7 
234 295 12-6 
249 O11 12-7 
263 32:8 12-5 
278 04:3 12°5 
292 358 12-5 


307 07:3 12-4 
321 38:7 12-4 
336 10-1 12-3 


180 00:8 N23 136 
195 007 13-7 
210 00-6 13:9 
225 00-4 -* 140 
240 00:3 141 
255 00-2 143 


270 00:0 N23 14-4 
284 599 14:5 
299 598 14:7 


314 596 °° 148 | 350 41:4 12-2 
329 595 149 5 126 12-2 
344 594 150] 19 43:8 12-2 
359 592 N23. 15:2] 34 15:0 12+1 
14 5%) 15-3 | 48 461 12-0 
29 590 15:4] 63 17:1 12-0 
44 58:9 +--+ 155 77 48:1 12-0 
59 58:7 15-7 92 191 11-9 
74 58°6 158 1 106 500 11-8 
89 58-5 N23 15-9] 121 208 11-8 
104 58:3 160 | 135 51°6 11-7 
119 58-2 16:2 | 150 22:33 1-7 
134 58:1 ++ 163] 164 53:0 11-6 
149 57:9 164 | 179 23°6 11-6 
164 57:8 165 11-5 


$0.158 dd o1] S$.O. 148 


hom 
23 26 


N 8 40:2 00 15 | 00 18 
8 490 00 38 | 00 50 

8 57:7 0) 56 | 01 14 

9 063 01 10 | 01 33 

9 15-0 01 23 | 01 48 

9 23-6 01 33 | 02 01 

N 9321 01 42 | 02 12 
9 40-7 01 51 | 02 22 

9 491 01 58 | 02 31 

9 57°6 02 04 | 02 38 
10 06:0 02 10 | 02 45 
10 14-4 02 23 | 03 00 
N10 22:7 02 33 | 03 13 
10 31-0 02 42 | 03 23 
10 3%3 02 50 | 03 32 
10 47:5 03 04 | 03 48 
10 556 03 16 | 04 02 
11 03:8 03 27 | 0415 
N11 11:8 02 50} 03 39 | 04 28 
11 199 03 00 | 03 51 | 04 43 
11 27-9 03 11; 04 05 | 04 59 
11 358 03 18} 04 13 | 05 08 
11 43-7 03 25} 04 22 | 05 19 
11 51°6 03 34 | 04 33 | 05 32 
N11 5%4 03 44 04 46 | 05 47 
12 07+] 03 49 | 04 52 | 05 55 
12 14-9 03 55 ; 04 59 | 06 03 
12 22:5 04 01 | 05 07 | 06 12 
12 301 0407) 05 16 | 06 22 
12 37:7 06 34 


N12 45:2 
12 52-7 
13 00-1 
13 07:4 
13 14:7 
13 22:0 


N13 2%2 
13 363 
13 43-4 
13 50-4 
13 57-4 
14 04:3 


N14 11-2 
14 18-0 
14 24-7 
14 31:4 
14 38-0 

14 44:5 


N14 51-0 
14 57-4 
15 03-8 
15 101 
15 163 
15 22:5 


N15 286 
15 346 
15 406 
15 46-4 
15 52:3 
15 58:0 


N16 03-7 
16 093 
16 148 
16 203 
16 25-7 
16 31-0 


N16 362 5-2 551 
16 41:4 5-1 55) 
16 465 5-0 551] 
16 51°5 4-9 55-2 
16 564 4-9 55:2 mistlom s 

. 12 | 00 28} 00 22 


17 01:3 
13; 00 16) 0010] 12 00 
14-9 15-0} 14] 00 04 |[00 03 


Twilighe 
Civil Naut. 


SUN 
Day | Eqn. of Time Mer. 
00+ 12h Pass. 
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STARS, 1958 JANUARY—JUNE 


Mag. | Name and No. | 2 Declination 
a eee JAN. | FEB. MAR. | APR. MAY JUNE __ JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. | MAY | JUNE 
° ’ ’ ’ | é ‘ , ° | ’ e ‘ . . 
3:1 ;y Urse Minoris ¢ | 129) 49:1, 48-5 48-0' 47-7 47-6 ' 47-7) N. 71! 58-8 | 8-7 | 58-7 | 58-9 | $9-0 
2-7 'B Libre 131 | 18:8 aes 18-1! 18-1 Is. 9 | 13-7) 13-8 | 13-8 | 13-9] 13-9 
3:1 |y Trianguli Aust. | 131/ 15-4! 14-9) 14-4 | 14:0| 13-8 ' 13:8 | S. 68 31-3 | 313 31-4 | 31-5 | 31-7 
2:8 |B Lupi 136 03-3 02-9 02:7 02:§ | 02:4: 02-4: S. 42 | 57:8 | §7:°8 | §7-9 | §8-0/| §8-1 
2:2 ,B Urse Minoris 40 | 137| 18-6 | 18-01 17-5 | 17-2 7117-4 1N. 714 | 19-3 19-31 19-4 19-5 | 19-6 
2-9 i Libre 39 | 137| 51-6] §1°4| §1-2; §1-0/ §1-0, §1-0 |, S. 16 | §2-1 | §2-1 | §$2°2 | §2°2| §2-2 
2:6 ,€ Bootis 139 | 12-7/ 12-5 | 12-3 | 12-1 | 12-1 ele 27/1 14:8 | 14-8 | 14-8] 14-9| 15-0 
2-9 |a Lupi 140 | 12:9] 12:6 | 12-3, 12:1] 12-0] 12-1 | §. 47 12-41 12-4 12°§ | 12:6} 12-7 
o-1 ja Centauri 38 | 140 | 48-7 | 48-3 | 48-0, 47-8 | 47-7 47-7 , S. 60 | 39-6 | 39-6 | 39-7 | 39-9 | 40-0 
2:6 |7 Centauri 141 | 47:3 | 47:0] 46-8 ; 46:6 | 46-5 46-6) S - 41 | 58:3 | 58-4, 58:5 | 58:6] 58-7 
3:0 |y Bootis 142 | 24:2 | 24:0 | 23:8 | 23:6 | 23-6 | 23-7 | iN. 38 | 29-2 | 29-2 | 29-2 | 29-3 | 29-4 
0-2 ja Bootis 37 | £46 | 33-7 | 33-5 | 33-3 33-2 | 33-2/ 33-2 'N. 19 | 23-9! 23-8 | 23-8 | 23-8 | 23-9 
2-3/8 Centauri 36 | 148 | 56-7 | 56-4| 56-2 | 56-1 | 56-1 56-1 || S. 36 | 09-7 | 09-8 | 09-9 | 10-0] 10-1 
o-9 |B Centauri 351 149 | 47-0 | 46-6 | 46-3 | 46-1 | 46-1 46-1 | S. 60| 10-0, 10-1 | 10-3] 10-4] 10-5 
3-1 |¢ Centauri I§1 | 46-1 | 45:71 45-5 | 45°4| 45°4| 45-4]) S. 47 — 0$°0 | O$-1 | 05-2 
2:8 |7 Bootis 11 496) 49°4 49:2 | 49-1 | 49-1 | 49-2 | N. 18 | 36-3 | 36-2 | 36-2 | 36-3 | 36-3 
1:9 |y Ursz Majoris 34 | 1§3| 31-7) 31-4) 31-2) 31-1] 31-1 | 31-2 tN. 49 | 31-0 | 31-0 | 31-1 | 31-2 | 31-3 
2:6 le Centauri + 1§5| 41-4; 41:1] 40°8 | 40-7 | 40-7: 40-8 || S. §3/} 1§-0' 15-31 15:2] 15-4] 15°5 
1:2 |a Virginis 33/159] 15-1 | 14-9] 14-71 14-7] 14-7| 14-7 | S. 10| §6-6 | 56-7| 56-8 | 56-8 | 56-8 
2:2 |¢ Ursze Majoris 1§9 | 26-4 | 26-1 | 25:9 | 2§:8 | 25-9| 26-0 N. §§ | 08-3 | 08-3 | 08-4] 08:5 | 08-7 
2-9 | « Centauri 160 | 26-2 | 26-0 | 2§-8 | 2§-7 | 25-7 25:8. S. 36 | 29-4 | 29°5 | 29-6 | 29-7 | 29-8 
3-0 |e Virginis 164 | 58-5 | 58-3) §8:1 | §8-1 | 58-1 58-2 | N. 11 | 10-9] 10-8 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 10-9 
2-9 {a Canum Venat. 166 | 28-9 | 28-6, 28-5 | 28-4 | 28-5 | 28-6) N. 38 | 32-4 | 32:4] 32-4 | 32°5 | 32-6 
1-7 ;¢«€ Urse Majoris 32 | 166| 57-1! 56-8 | 56-6| 56-6 | 56-6 56-8 N. §6/ 10:9| 10-9] 11-0] KI-1] 11-3 
1-5 |B Crucis 168 | 40-6 | 40-3 | 40-1 | 40-0 | 40-1 | 40-3, S. §9 | 27-4 | 27°§ | 27°7 | 27-8 | 27°9 
2:9 |y Virginis 170 | 06-8 | 06-6 | 06-5 | 06-4 | 06-41 06-5 '' S. 1} 13-3) 13-4| 13°4) 13-4| 13-4 
2-4 }y Centauri ¥7O/ 11-7) 11-4) 11-2 | 10-2) 11-2) 11- 4 S. 48 | 43-6 | 43-8 | 43:9 | 44:0] 44:1 
2-9 |a Musce 171 | 19-4| 18-9 | 18-7 | 18:6 | 18-8} 19-0) S. 68 | §4°1 | §4:2! 54°41 54°5 | §4°7 
2-8 |B Corvi 171 | §7:0| §6-8 | §6-7 | §6-6| 56-7 | 56-7 || S. 23 | 09-9 | 10-0] 10-4 | 10-2 | 10-2 
1-6 |y Crucis 31 | 172 | 47:1 | 46-8 | 46-6 | 46-6 | 46-6 ae) S. §6| §2°§ 52:7} §2:8 | 3:0 | $3°1 
1-r ja Crucis 30 | 173 | $5°5 | $5°2) $5°0 | 55°09} S51 55-3! S. 62 | §1-8 | §2-0 | 52-1 | 52-3 | $2°4 
2:8 jy Corvi 29 | 176 | 35:0 | 34:8 34:7: 34-7 | 34:7 34-8 S.17/| 18-6 | 18-7] 18-8 | 18-8] 18-8 
2-9 |5 Centauri 178 | 26:9 26-6 | 26-5 | 26-5 | 26-6! 26-7 | S. 50 29:2 | 29°4 29:5 | 29-6 | 29-7 
2°§ |y Urse Majoris 182 | 05-3 05-0! 04-9 04:9] 05:0! 05-2) N. §3 | 55:3 | 55°4| 55°5 | 55°6| 55°7 
2:2. |B Leonis 28 | 183} 15-9 15-:7/ 1§:°6| 15:6|/ 1§-7/ 15-8 || N. 34] 48:2 | 48-1 | 48-1 | 48-2 | 48-2 
2-6 |8 Leonis 192 | OI-§ | O-3 | OL-3 | O1-3 a N. 20] 45:0 | 45:0 | 45:0 | 4§:0| 45°I 
3-2 | Urse Majoris | 193 | 10-0 09-8 | 09-7 , 09-8 09-9 to-1 | N. 44 43-3 | 43-3 | 43-4| 43-5 | 43°6 
2:0 |a Urse Majoris 27 | 194; 42°3 42-01 41- 9 | 42-0 42:3 42:5 'N. 61 | §8-3 | §8-4| 58-§ | 58-6| 58-7 
2-4 {8 Urse Majoris 19§ | 09:8 09:6 09:5 | 09-6 09:8 ' 10:0 - N. §6| 36-1 | 36-2 | 36-3 | 36-4 | 36°5 
2:8 ju Velorum® 198 | 45:0 | 44:8 | 44:8 | 44:9] 45-0| 45:2; S. 49 | II-9 | 12-0| 12-2] 12-3 | 12-4 
3:0 18 Carine®t 199 | 37:3 | 37°1 | 37° | 37:2 | 37°5 37°8| S. 64 10-4] 10-6| 10-7 | 10-9] II-0 
2:3 |y Leonis 205 | 34:7 | 34°5 | 34°5 | 34-6 | 34-7 | 348 ON. 20 | 03-0 | 03-0 | 03-0 | 03-1 | 03°1 
1-3 |}a Leonis 26 | 208 27°5 | 27-4 27°4| 27°4|27°5 | 27-6 | N. 12] 10-1] 10-1] 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-2 
3:1 |e Leonis 214 | 07-5 107-4 | 07-4, 07-5 | 07-61 07-7 | N. 23 | 57-8 | 57-9 | 57-9 | 57-9 | 58-0 
3:0 |N Velorum 217 | 30:0 | 30-0 | 30-0 | 30-2 | 30°5 | 30-7 , S. §6 | §1-0| §1-1 | §1°3 | $1°4| $1°4 
22 }a Hydre 25 218 | 36-7 | 36-6 | 36:6 | 36-7 | 36:8 36-9 | S. 8] 28-7) 28-8) 28-9 | 28-9] 28-9 
2:6 |x Welorum® 219 | 47-1 | 47-0 | 47-1 | 47:3 | 47°5 | 47-7 || S- $4] 49-9 | 50-1 | 50-2 | 50-3 | 50-4 
2:2 |« Carine® 220 | §9:7 | $9°6| 59°7 | 59-9 60:2 60:5 | | S. §9 | 06-0 | 06-2 | 06-3 | 06:4 | 06-4 
1-8 |B Carine® 24/221 | 47°6) 47-6 | 47-8 | 48-1 | 48-6 48-9 | S. 69 | 32°7 | 32:9 | 33:0 | 33-2 | 33-2 
2:2 |A Velorum® 23, 223, 22:6, 22: wai 22-8 23:0 23-1 | S. 43 | 15:8 | 16-0| 16-1 | 16-2 | 16-2 
3-1. |« Urse Mayjoris 2251 54°3 54:2 | 54:2) 54:4 54-6 | 54-7 | N. 48 | 12:2 | 12-3 | 12°4| 12-4] 12°4 
2:0 |& Velorum® 229 | 06: 1 | 06: 1 | 06-2 | 06-4 | 06-7 | 06-9 : S. 54 | 33:4! 33-5 | 33-7 | 33°7| 33°8 
1-7 |e Carinz® 22 | 234 (34:4 | 34-4! 34:6 | 34°9/ 35-1, 35-4, S. 59 | 22-6 | 22-7 | 22-9 | 22-9 | 22:9 
1-9 jy Velorum® 237.55°8 55:8. 55-91 56-1. 56-3 | §6-5 | S. 47 | 12-9 | 13-1 | 13-2 | 13-2] 13-2 
2-9 |p Puppis® aa 33-1 /33-1| 33-2 | 33°3 | 33°5 cu 24 | IL-1) UL-2/ 1P-3] 1E-3 | IL-3 
2-3 |¢ Puppis® | 239 27:8: 27-8, 27-9) 28: 1 | 28-3 | 28-4! S. 39 | 53-2! 53-4] 53°5 | 53-5 | 53°5 
1-2 8 Geminorum 21, 244/ 18-2 18-2: 18-3 18-4] 18-5 | 18-6 | N. 28 | 07-6 07-6 | 07-6 | 07-6 | 07°6 
0-§ ,a Canis Minoris 20 , 245 | 42-9 | 42-9 43-0 43:'1|43:2/43°3)N. 5 19-8 | 19°8 19:8 | 19-8 | 19°8 


® Formerly Argus t Not suitable for use with H.O. 214 (H.D. 486) 
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POLARIS (POLE STAR) TABLES, 1958 
FOR DETERMINING LATITUDE FROM SEXTANT ALTITUDE AND FOR AZIMUTH 


LHA. 240° :2§0°- | | 260°— kee -280°- -290°- 300°- : 330°- | 340° | 3§0°- 

ARIES | 249°: 259° | 279°| 289° 299°] 309° ee 339°| 349°| 359° 
ae ao 

° I 17: 3 I fe) me fe) a ° e } 15-6 

" ; 15-0 

2 14°4 

3 138 

4 13:2 

ry O 12-7 

6 12:1 

q 11-6 

8 II-! 

9 10:6 

10 O 10-1 
Lat. a, 
e ‘4 0-2 2 I - x | 2 0-3 0-3 0:4 
10 4 3 2 2 oe | “I 2 2 3 4 '§ 
20 °§ 3 "3 3 2 2 °3 °3 "4 ‘4 °§ 
30 °$ “4 4 3 3 ‘3 3 4 "4 >) 5 
40 0'5 i) 0°§ 0°5 0°5 0-4 0-4 0°§ 0'$ 0'§ 0:5 0°5 
45 6 § § 5 5 § 5 § § 6 6 
50 6 ‘6 6 6 6 6 -6 6 6 6 6 
55 6 a a 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 6 
62 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-9 roe) 0:9 0:8 0-8 0-8 0-7 
64 7 ‘9 1-0 ) xe) ) Ee) 1:0 0:9 9 -8 7 
66 ‘8 0-9 1-0 ee It ) Ere) 1-0 0-9 8 8 
68 0:8 1-0 II 1-2 1:2 I-! ) ee 1-0 0-9 0:8 
Month; a; a, 
Jan. 0'5 § o-7 
Feb. 4 4 6 
Mar. ‘4 3 “4 
Apr. | 0'5 0-3 0-3 
May 6 ‘4 2 
June ‘8 ‘6 2 
July | 99 | © O- 0-7 | © 0-3 
Aug. 9 8 : “4 
Sept. ‘9 ‘9 ‘6 
Oct. 0-8 O- O- 0:9 O- 0:8 
Nov. 7 ' 8 , 0-9 
Dec. 0:5 O- O- 0-7 O- 1-0 


Latitude = corrected sextant altitude —1° + ap + a, + ay 


The table is entered with L.H.A. Aries to determine the column to be used; each column refers to a 
range of 10°. dp is taken, with mental interpolation, from the upper table with the units ot L.H.A. Aries in 
degrees as argument; a,, a, are taken, without interpolation, from the second and third tables with arguments 
latitude and month respectively. a», a,, a, are always positive. The final table gives the azimuth of Polaris. 


348607 O— 98 72 
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0°-59° 60°-119° 


© h wm ° 
o|00o0] 60 
1/0 04 61 
21008] 62 
3/012] 63 
4|0 16] 64 
§|020]| 65 
61024] 66 
7 | 0 28 67 
8 | oO 32 68 
9|0 36] 69! 
10 | 0 40 | 70 
1}044] 71 
12 | 0 48] 72 
13 | 9° $2] 73 
14|0° 56] 74 
1g | 1 00] 7§ 
16 | 1 04 76 
17 | 1 08 77 
18 | 112] 78 
19/1 16] 79 
zo | 1 20] 80 
21} 1 24 81 
22 | 1 28 82 
23 | 1 32] 83 
24 {1 36] 84 
25 | 1 40] 85 
26 | 1 44] 86 
27 | 1 48] 87 
28 | 1 52] 88 
29 | 1 56] 89 
30 | 2 CO} 90 
31 | 204] 91 
32 | 2 08 92 
33 | 212] 93 
34/216] 94 
3 | 2 20] 95 
36 | 224] 96 
37. |2 28] 97 
38 | 2 32] 98 
39 | 2 36] 99 
qo | 2 40] 100 
4I | 2 44 | Yor 
42 | 2 48 | 102 
43 | 2 52 | 103 
44 | 2 56] 104 
45 | 3 00 | Ios 
46 | 3 04 | 106 
47 | 3 08 | 107 
48 | 3 12 | 108 
49 | 3 16 | 109 
go | 3 20] 310 
gi | 3 24] ¥EF 
g2 | 3 28 | 112 
$3 | 3 32 | 133 
$4 | 3 36 | 134 
$§ | 3 40 | B85 
56 | 3 44 | 116 
§7 | 3 48 | 117 
58 | 3 52 | 238 
59 | 3 56 | 119 


av&&8 ACRES 


“NYASSA NYY DYDD DAANDAR ANDRAADA AAAAA AWUNUNN AWUNUAUMN WUUNAUNAUYU HhAlADA ASaLBHAAAD HHA AAT 
MAA da Www Ww w 
ANVwPES ARLES 8 


EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


CONVERSION OF ARC TO TIME 


120°-179° 


wonouowouowono wowewTwowJs 06000 OO OO OO 60 00 00 60 60 00 00 00) «600 00 00 00 O07 


) 
° 


52 
56 


238 
339 

The above table is for converting expressions in arc to their equivalent in time ; its main use in this Almanac 
is for the conversion of longitude for application to L.M.T. (added if west, subtracted if east) to give G.M.T. or vice 
versa, particularly in the case of sunrise, sunset, etc. 


1§ $2 
15 §6 


240°-299° 


300°-359° 

° h i] ) 
300 | 20 0Of e 
301 | 20 04] I 
302 | 20 08 | 2 
303 | 20 12] 3 
304 | 20 16] 4 
30§ | 20 20] § 
306 | 20 24] 6 
307 | 20 28] 7 
308 | 20 32] 8 
309 | 20 36] 9 
310 | 20 40 | 10 
31r | 20 44] II 
312 | 20 48 | 32 
313 | 20 $2 | 33 
314 | 20 56 | 14 
31§ | 21 OOF 15 
316 | 21 04 | 36 
317 | 21 o8 | 197 
318 | 21 12 | 18 

16 


ed 
v4 
eo 
gee 
we 
w 
a 
w 
eo 


$ 
BEEBE 
BLELs 
t 


$54 
an B28 
+ 


49 
350 | 23 20] So 
351 | 23 24 | SI 
3$3 | 23 28 | 52 
353 | 23 32 | 53 
354 | 23 36 | 54 
35§ | 23 40] 55 
356 | 23 44] 56 
357 | 23 48 | 57 
358 | 23 52] 58 
359 | 23 56] 59 


=~ wm 00000 00000 000008 
avn SF38 GSBES SVLSES atv RZ8. 
3 


avn &F8 AVBES BVSLB 


an SFB assests avaks 
Ww WWwwww NWHWwNNN BWwHwww WN WD WD 


Www WWwwWwww wWwwww wend d wNNN Ww Www Ww Dw 


BES SVSES 


ad We 
AA 
AWN 


oe oe oe | 
S 


35 


Lo AA aha Ww 
WwWwwWwW Www we Www wWwenNnn NWN ww Ww Ww We 


we mm 
= 


3 25 


00000 00000 0000 08 


= ms me me -—— om? oe mt 


KEVSB BSBEBSRR SESRS SVLVSHE SRKBVRS secoB& SLSEE SRV SESAS SCSEK BKSSS ass. 


w 
‘ee 


aad 


“38 susse ¥ 


me me 
Wu 


mum OC O0O000 0000 


| | 


SASSIS SALS 


=a pt ot he 


3 97 


= =e 
WA 


Wwweww ww www Ws Ww ue 
LA AA > sd eo ee 
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4” INCREMENTS AND CORRECTIONS 


00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
ll 
12 
13 
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TABLES FOR INTERPOLATING SUNRISE, MOONRISE, ETC. 
TABLE I—FOR LATITUDE 


Tabular Interval Difference between the times for consecutive latitudes 

10 5 2° |5™ r10o™ 15™/ 20™ 25™ 30m | 35™ 4go™ 45™ | 50™ 55™ Go™ | 12 OS™ | 15 rom | 1B r5™ | 71> 20m 
, ° , m m m m m m h ho 
030 01 00/0 oOo |! > “2 © 02 | 0 O2 
oe @€36 O12:'0 ££ 31S 2 3 05 05 
130 045 O18 |1 1 2] 3 3 4 07 07 
208 TO. O24 \F 2 Fld ES 10 10 
230 <2 1s O12 2 41 9 CS 9 13 13 
300 130 036,|/1 3 4| 6 7 8 © 16 | o 16 
330 145 9042/2 3 #§/| 7 8 I0 19 19 
400 200 048|2 4 6/| 8 911 22 22 
430 21§ 0564/2 4 7] 9 II 13 25 26 
§ 00 230 100/2 § =%F7/10 12 14 28 29 
§30 245 1106/3 § 8/11 13 16 O 31 | O 32 
600 300 112/3 6 9g] 12 14 17 34 36 
630 315 1 18/3 6 10/13 16 19 38 40 
700 330 3124/3 #7 #+4I10|14 17 #20 ae 44 
730 345 1301/4 7 «11/15 18 22 46 48 
800 400 1 36/4 8 12] 16 20 23 O $1 | O $3 
830 415 4142/4 8 13/17 21 25 056 | 058 
900 430 1 48/4 9 13/18 22 27 I Or | I 04 
930 445 1541/5 9 14/19 24 28 108 | 1 12 

10 00 § 00 200/5 I10 I§]|20 2§ 30/|35 40 45| 50 5§ 60] I 0§ 


Table I is for interpolating the L.M.T. of sunrise, twilight, moonrise, etc. for latitude. It is to be noted 
that the interpolation is not linear, so that when using this table it is essential to take out the required pheno- 
menon for the latitude /ess than the true latitude. The table is entered with the nearest value of the difference 
between the times for the tabular latitude and the next higher one, and, in the appropriate column, with the 
difference between true latitude and tabular latitude; the correction so obtained is applied to the time for the 
tabular latitude; the sign of the correction can be seen by inspection. 


TABLE II—FOR LONGITUDE 


Long. Difference between the times for given date and ing date (for east longitude) 
East or for given date and following date (for west longitude) 
West rh + r> + | 

10™ 20™ 30™ | 40™ 50™ 60™ | 10™ 20™ 30™ | 40™ 50™ 6o™ | 2" 10™ | 22 20" | 2 30" | 2 4o™ | 2® s0™ | 3° 00" 

° m m mia m m m m m m m m h 

eio so 6; @& 6 oO 6 Oo 8) Oo 6 ft Be 
io }O 1: | r= wet Se 2 2s 2-3 
2 2 2 a 2 3 3) a 2 Oe Me. 2 
es: rt. 2 2) Ss Se SS eS RT SA SH 
eo it 2 34 6. Ft & 36} 22 13 | 
Sit 3 £6 2S O26 42 138: te 8S 27 
eo 12 3 $1 F BF AO) ts 27 161157 18 2 
eo 12 & 61-8 36. ¥3 | 4 316 27 159 2x 23 
m6 |2 4 Fil @ 12 43) 26 18 20) 22. 24-27 
oo {2 § Fl 20.42 3S 39 20 2s | 25° 37 30 
100 |3 6 8/11 14 17/19 22 25! 28 31 33 
10 |3 6 9/12 1§ 18 | 21 24 27 31 34 37 
120 (3 7 10/13 I7 20 | 23 27 30 | 33 37 40 
130 | 4 7 I1 | 14 18 22 25 29 32 | 36 40 43 
140 |4 8 12 

4 8 

4 9 

> 

10 


IS | 20 25 30/ 35 40 45 | 50 $5 nn EE A 

Table II is for interpolating the L.M.T. of moonrise, moonset and the Moon’s meridian passage for 

longitude. It is entered with longitude and with the difference between the times for the given date and for 

the preceding date (in east longitudes) or following date (in west longitudes). The correction is normally 

added for west longitudes and subtracted for east longitudes, but if, as occasionally happens, the times become 
earlier each day instead of later, the signs of the corrections must be reversed. 


Al Na’ir 
Alnilam 
Alphard 


Alphecca 
Alpheratz 
Altar 
Ankaa 
Antares 


Arcturus 
Atna 
Avior 
Bellatrix 
Betelgeuse 


Capella 
Deneb 
Denebola 
Diphda 
Dubhe 
Elnath 
Elranin 
Enf 
Fomalhaut 


Gacrux 
Gienah 

Hadar 

Hamal 

Kaus Australis 
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INDEX TO SELECTED STARS 


PL ANANL PYNTZ ZZVNZ YYZZZ YPLYNA WZZZZ YAAZLZM ZZYVZ VaZzZZ vuvzs zunun 


— ot . 
wm CO OIA AAW W m 


. eo os an. ae) 
COON A UA da Ww 


es 


Aldebaran 
Rigel 
Capella 
Bellatrix 
Elnath 
Alnilam 


Betelgeuse 
Canopus 
Sirtus 
Adhara 
Procyon 


Pollux 
Avior 
Suhasl 
Miaplacidus 
Alphard 


Regulus 
Dubhe 
Denebola 
Gienah 
Acrux 
Gacrux 
Alioth 
Spica 
Alkaid 
Hadar 


Menkent 
Arcturus 

Rigil Kentaurus 
Lubenelgenubi 
Kochab 


Alphecca 
Antares 
Atria 
Sabik 
Shaula 


Rasalhague 
Eltanin 
Kaus Australis 
Vega 
Nunks 
Altair 
Peacock 
Dened 

Enif 

Al Na’ir 
Fomalhaut 
Markab 


LY YPLLZYZL YPLZALZZL PYPAAZL ZAYLZY YZYZY YAZZZ YPOANZ ZOVOZ VZZZ% ZAZVZ VYZYZ 
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1150 EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 0°-35°—MOON 


ora" | 5°-9* [20"~14° [15°19 


O41-0/0°5 II 
§4°3| 0-7 1:1 | 0-7 1-2/0°71-'2/0-8 1-3 
SEG VP ieg/ Ur reg] ier rg] 0-2 1-5 
64°9| 1-4 1-6) 1°56 1-61 1-5 1:6] 1-6 1-7 
1-9 eh) 1-9 1-9 
2°3 2-1 | 2-3 2:1 
65-8 | 2:6 2:2 | 2:6 2:2 | 2:6 2:3!2:72-3 
66-1 | 3:0 2-4 | 3:0 2°§ | 3:0 2°§ | 3:0 2°5 
56-4) 3°4 2-7 | 3-4.2-7 | 3-42-7 | 3:4 2-7 
4:13:11 4-1 3-1 
$7°3'4°5 3°3 | 45 3:3} 4'5 3-3 | 4°5 3°3 
§7°6| 4:9 3°5 | 49 3°5| 4:9 3'5 | 4:9 3°5 


MOON CORRECTION 
TABLE 

The correction is in two parts; 
the first correction is taken from 
the upper part of the table with 
argument apparent altitude, and 
the second from the lower part, 
with argument H.P., in the same 
column as that from which the 
first correction was taken. Sep- 
arate corrections are given in the 
lower part for lower (L) and 
upper (U) limbs. All corrections 


§7°9| 5-3. 3°8 | 5-3 3-8 | 5-2 3-8 | 5-2 3-7 are to be added to apparent alti- 
§8:2| 5:6 4:0 | 5-6 4:0| 5:6 4:0 | 5-6 4-0 tude, but 30’ is to be subtracted 
from the altitude of the upper limb. 


§8-§| 6:0 4:2 | 6-0 4:2 | 6-0 4-2 | 6:0 4:2 
58:8 | 6-4 4:4 | 6:4 4:4) 6-4 4:4| 6-3 4-4 
$9°1| 6-8 4:6 | 6-8 4:6 | 6-7 4:6 | 6-7 4:6 
$9°4)7:2.4°8 |) 7:1. 4-8| 7-1 4:8) 7-1 4:8 
§9°7| 7°53 $11 7°5 $°0| 7°5 §:0|7°§ 5:0 
60:0 | 7-9 $°3| 7:9 5:3 | 7:9 5:2) 7-8 5-2 
8-355 | 8-3 5-5 | 8-2 5-4| 8-2 5-4 
8-7 5-7 | 8-7 5-7 | 8-6 5-7 | 8-6 5-6 
60:9/ 9:1 5-9 | 9-0 5-9| 9:0 5-9 | 8-9 5:8 
9:5 6-2 
9:8 6-4 


For corrections for pressure 
and temperature see page Ag. 

For bubble sextant observa- 
tions ignore dip, take the mean 
of upper and lower limb correc- 
tions and subtract 15’ from 
the altitude. 

App. Alt. = Apparent altitude 
= Sextant altitude corrected for 
index error and dip. 


9:4 6-1 | 9-3 6-0 
9:7 6-2 


9:7 6-3 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 35°-90°—MOON 


|as'-" sels Ae 


35 56.5 | 53-71 45 50-5 | 5° 46:9 | 55 43-1 
56-4, 53:6) 50:4) 468) 42-9 
56-3] 53°5 50-2| 46-7) 42:8 
56-2] 53-4| Sor] 46:5) 42-7 
56:2; §$3:3] $00); 46:4} 42:5 
$61] 53:2] 49:9] 46:3) 42:4 


56-0! 48 53.1| 4 40-8 | 5 46-2 


55°9 53:0} 497) 46:0 
55:8 52:8 49°5 
$5'7 §2°7 49°4 
55-6] $26) 493 
55°5 §2°5 49:2 


55-4| 52-4 


55°3 52:3 
55:2 §2:2 
$51 §2:1 
SSO} $2:0 
550; $19 


549 | 3 51-8 
$48) 51-7 
54:7| $1-6 
546) $1-5 
545] 51-4 
$44)  $1:2 


39 54-3) 4 51-1 


54:2 §1-0 
54:1 50°9 
$4.0 50°8 
$39 50°7 
53:8 50-6 


w 
-] 


38 


” 
§0 
ee 
10 
20 
30 
ry”) 
50 
00 
10 
20 
Ea 
7.) 
go 


00IW~AU 


nei faurs Meera ares 
mont ARNO: 
www Www ww 
ADAA AAUAU 


6 OIAUH HAO OY BCRHHO DAUWHN- 


AAR AAUUYW VUso 
SMA We O~AIA Ww =O 
AWAA VAAN wy 
© oo~] AA & & Ww Ww 
2 vWwW WUWWW wu 


ANAAAARA AUVUUAUW UVUUUNSASD SHSSDAYW WUWUY 
wor ABaW= Oa aD 

WUWwWwNwWwwW WWwWwWww WWWWw WWwWww ww www 
RREBUAUA AADAUAR AAAGBA YAW IA 20200 
AARDAAW UAAAAA AUN ah hb bb a> ww ww 
AbhWNOO OTD ABW NAO OD ANAND 
wWwwwWwwww WWNWWNw WWwWWw WwWWWwwW hhLbh»pLsS 
ama RHW WEhEAUA UAARAAI~2 BOWDO COON mm 


AE QO OE 
WO ONAW NOWAW We 
MANIA YI AAA aac 
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EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 
INTERPOLATION OF G.H.A. 


STARS. MAY—AUG., 1958 


No.| 


3° 
45° 
18* 
33° 
23° 
49° 
39 


Name 


Acamar 
Achernar 
Acrux 
Adhara 
Aldebaran 


Alioth 
Alkaid 
Al Na’tr 
Alnilam 
Alphard 


Alphecca 
A lpheratz 
Altair 
Ankaa 
Antares 


Arcturus 
Atria 
Avior 
Bellatrix 
Betelgeuse 


Canopus 
Capella 
Deneb 
Denebola 
Diphda 


Dubhe 
Elnath 
Eltanin 
Ent 
Fomalhaut 


Gacrux 
Gienah 
Hadar 

Hamal 


| Kaus Aust. 


Kochab 
Markab 
Menkar 
Menkent 


Miaplactdus 


Mirfak 
Nunki 
Peacock 
Pollux 
Procyon 


Rasalhague 
Regulus 
Rigel 

Rigil Kent. 
Sabtk 
Schedar 
Shaula 
Sirius 
Spica 
Suhail 


Vega 
Luben'ubt 
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wes 


nr A —)  —> —+ 


NO ma 


bee 


be be 
~~ —e—F 4 OO Cr —s 


Mag. | S.H.A. 


3.1 
0.6 
1.1 
1.6 
V1 


17 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 
2.2 


2.3 
2.2 
0.9 
2.4 


° , 


315 50 
335 58 
173 55 
255 45 
291 37 


166 57 
153 31 
28 35 
276 29 
218 37 


126 46 
358 26 
62 48 
353 56 
W3 17 


146 33 
108 55 
234 35 
279 17 
271 46 


264 15 
281 36 
49 59 
183 16 
349 37 


194 43 
279 05 
91 05 
34 28 
16 09 


172 47 
176 35 
149 46 
328 48 
84 38 


137 18 

1419 
314 58 
148 56 
221 49 


309 40 
76 49 
54 24 

24419 

245 43 


96 45 
208 28 
281 52 
140 48 
103 00 


350 28 
97 18 
259 10 
159 15 
223 23 


81 07 
137 51 


Dec. 


° é 


S$. 40 28 
S. 57 27 
S. 62 52 
S. 28 55 
N. 16 26 


N. 56 11 
N. 49 3] 
S. 47 10 
Ss. 114 
S. 8 29 


N. 26 51 
N. 28 52 
N. 8 46 
$.42 32 
S$. 26 20 


N. 19 24 
S.68 57 
S.59 23 
N. 619 
N. 7 24 


$.52 40 
N. 45 57 
N. 45 08 
N. 14 48 
S. 18 13 


N. 61 59 
N. 28 34 
N. 51 30 
N. 9 4] 
S. 29 50 


S$. 56 53 
S. 17 19 
S.60 11 

N. 23 16 
S.34 24 


N. 74 20 
N. 14 59 
N. 3 56 
S.36 10 
S. 69 33 


N. 49 43 
S.26 21 
S.56 52 
N. 28 08 
N. 5 20 


N. 12 35 
N. 12 10 
S. 815 
S. 60 40 
S$. 15 40 


N. 56 18 
S. 37 04 
S. 16 40 
S$. 10 57 
S 43 16 


N. 38 45 
S. 15 52 


Increment to be added for intervals of G.M.T. to G.H.A. of: 
Sun, Aries (Y) and planets ; Moon. 


SUN, etc. 


00 00 
Oo oO 


o1 
05 


oo 
Ol 


oO! 
02 


03 21 


oO OI 
O 02 
9 03 
O 04 
0 05 
o 06 


0 08 


°° 
- os 


0o00C0606UCDUUCONUCOOUlUCO 
tt 
An & Ww WN 


MOON | SUN, elc. 


00 00/0317 ° 

00 02 21 03 29 4! 
0006] 25 ©? 0333/ 45 
oo 10| 29 © a 03 37|/ 49 
00 14 33 03 41 53 
00 18| 37 ae 03 45 | 06 57 
00 22 41 03 49 | 07 o: 
00 26| 45 gon 03 54| 05 
0031] 49 | 7 03 58| 09 
00 35 53 59 04 02 13 
00 39 03 57 og 046 17 
00 43/0401 | | 04 10 21 
00 47 en acs hae, 25 
00 SI 09 4, 0419 29 
0055| 13 ey 0423| 33 
O1 00 17 | 65 04 27 37 
OI 04 20 46 043% 4! 
or 08| 25 ae 0435| 45 
OI 12 29 03 0439 49 
or 16 33, 09 04 43 53 
OI 20 -) seen 04 48 | 07 57 
OI 24 41 are 04 §2 | 08 o: 
or29) 45 1, 0456) 95 
Ol 33 49, 13 05 00 09 
Ol 37 33, 14 05 04 13 
OI 41 | 04 57 eye 05 08 17 
or 45|050% | 05 12 21 
OI 49 05 117 05 17 25 
OI 53 09 1g 052! 29 
or 58 13 0 05 25 33 
02 02 17 05 29 37 
02 06 21 7 7° 05 33 4! 
oz10| 25 |”) 0537| 45 
02 14 29 05 41 49 
o2 18 33 nee 05 46 53 
02 22 37 d . 05 50 | 08 57 
02 27 Ato oe 05 54 | 09 OI 
02 31 45 127 05 58 05 
02 35 49 | 238 06 02 09 
02 39 53 i36 06 06 13 
02 43 | 05 57 ae 06 10 17 
02 47 | 06 or 06 15 21 
02 5I 05 T3T 06 19 25 
02 56 09 1 3? 96 23 29 
03 00 13 ; . 06 27 33 
03 04 17 as 06 31 37 
03 08 21 06 35 41 
03 12| 25 "3° o639| 45 
0316| 29 | 37 06 44] 49 
03 20 33 3 06 48 53 
03 25 37, 4 06 52 09 57 
03 29 | 06 41 06 56 | 10 00 


* Stars used in H.O. 249 (A.P. 3270). 

t Stars so indicated may be used with declination tables. 

The numbers following the names are those used in A.P. 1618 
(H.O. 218). 


MOON | SUN, etc. 


oh, 


6 03 25} 06 37 


I 40 
I 4! 
I 42 
I 43 
144 
145 
1 46 
I 47 
1 48 
I 49 
I 50 
I 5! 
I 52 
I 53 
I 54 
155 
1 56 
I 57 
1 58 
I 59 
200 
2 oI 
2 02 
2 03 
204 
205 
2 06 
207 
2 08 
209 
210 
211 
212 
2 13 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
2 20 
221 
222 
2 23 
224 
2 25 
2 26 
227 
2 28 
2 29 
2 30 
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CORRECTIONS TO BE APPLIED TO MARINE SEXTANT ALTITUDES 


CORRECTION FOR DIP OF THE HORIZON 
To be subtracted from sextant altitude. 


MARINE SEXTANT 
ERROR 


Sextant No. 


CORRECTIONS 


In addition to sextant 
error and dip, corrections 
are to be applied for: 


Ht. Dip ; Ht. Dip 


Index Error Refraction 


Semi-diameter 
(for Sun and Moon) 


Parallax (for the Moon) 


Dome 
applicable. 


Pages 


Inside front cover 


refraction f 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Contents 


Star list and G.H.A. interpolation tables. 


Daily pages Ephemerides of Sun, Moon, Aries and planets. 

A1—A3 Title page, preface, etc. 

A4—AI5 Explanation. 

A16—A17 List of abbreviations and symbols. 

A18—A2I Standard times. 

A22—A47 Sky diagrams. 

A48—A49 Semi-duration diagrams for rising and setting pheno- 
mena in high latitudes. 

Aso—AS5I Corrections for height to times of sunrise, etc. 

A52 Conversion of arc to time and interpolation of moonrise 
and moonset for longitude. 

A53 Star index. 

A54 Explanation of star chart. 

Under flap Star chart. 

A57 (flap) Star list and G.H.A. interpolation tables. 


As8 (inside of flap) 


Inside back cover 
Outside back cover 


Polaris table, dome refraction, A.N.T. adjustment for 
refraction. 


Corrections for (total) refraction and Coriolis (Z) table. 


Corrections to marine sextant observations. 


1154 EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 


GREENWICH P. M. 1958 JUNE 1 (SUNDAY) 


GHA Dec. |GHAT| GHA Dec. | GHA Dec. | GHA Dec. | GHA Dec. sell Sear 
° ; © , o , ’ e , ° ‘ ° , ° ‘ °o , °o , N 


GMT 
hm 


12 00}) 0 35N22 02 40 27 N 9 38] 72 28S 3 30/228 23 S 7 20/185 20 S18 19 
10 42 56 74 58 230 54 187 44 
20 45 26 77 28 233 24 
30 47 56 - 79 58 - 259 oo:* 
40 50 26 82 28 238 25 
50 52 56 84 58 240 56 
13 00 55 26N 939] 87 28S 3 29/243 26S 7 20 
10 Si 56 89 58 
20 60 26 
30 62 56 - 
40 65 26 
50 67 56 
14 00 70 26N 9 40 
10 72 56 
20 75 26 
30 77 56: 
40 80 26 
50 82 56 
15 00 85 26N 9 41/117 30 S 3 28 
10 87 56 120 00 
20 90 26, 122 30 
30 92 56 - 125 00 - 
40 95 26 127 30 
50 ee 130 01 
16 00}| 60 35 N22 03 100 25N 9 42/132 31S 
10}} 63 05 102 55 
20]; 65 35 105 25 
30]; 68 05 - 107 55 - 
40}; 70 35 110 25 
50}; 73 05 112 55 
17 00} 75 35 N22 03 115 25N 9 43 
10}| 7 -ad ao 
20 120 25 
30 422.35 * 
40 125 25 
50 127 55 269 23 
18 00 130 25N 9 43 271 47 S18 39 
10 132 55 
20 135 25 
30 137 55 - 
40 140 25 
50 142 55 
19 00/105 35 N22 04 145 25N 9 44 
10|}108 04 
20}/110 34 
30 |}113 04 - 
40/115 34 


118 04 

120 34 N22 04 
123 04 

125 34 

128 04 - 


130 34 
133 04 


135 34 N22 05 
138 04 


190 24N 9 47 18 49S 7 20 


10 192 54 21 20 
20 195 24 23 50 
30 197 54 - 26 21 - 
40 200 24 28 51 
50 202 54 Le | 

23 00}/165 34 N22 05 205 24N 33 52 S 7 20 
10|/168 04 346 15 52 
20||170 34 348 39 52 
30|}173 04- - 35103 - 52 
40/|175 34 53 
50 |/178 04 


EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 


GREENWICH A. M. 1958 JUNE 2 satis 


GHA Des. GHA T GHA GHA GHA 


180 34 N22 06 249 58 220 23 N 949 252 37 S 5 22 43 54 S 7 20 358 15 S18 53 
183 04 222 53 255 07 


535 23 
227 53 - 
230 23 
232 53 


235 23.N 


210 34 N22 06 
01/213 04 

215 34 

218 04 - 


220 34 
223 04 


225 34 N22 07 


25 20 N10 00 
27 50 


30 20 
32 50 - 
35 20 
37 50 


12 448 316 
15 14 

17 44 
2014. 

22 44 

25 14 


27 445 315 
30 14 

32 45 

35 15- 

37 45 

40 15 


4245$ 315 
4515 

47 45 

50 16 - 

52 46 

55 16 


57 465 3 14 
60 16 

62 46 

65 16- 

67 46 

70 17 


51 25 
53 55 
56 26 - 
58 56 
61 27 


63 57 S 7 20 


31 53 
34 17 
36 41 
39 05 59 


41 29 $18 59 
43 


18 
60 42 
63 06 
65 31 
67 55 


70 19 $19 02 
72 43 02 
75 07 03 
7731 + 03 
79 55 03 
82 19 03 


84 44 $19 5a 


113 33 $19 06 
115 57 06 
118 21 
120 46 


123 10 
125 34 


184 18 S 7 19}127 58 S19 07 
186 48 130 22 07 
189 19 

191 49 - 


194 19 
196 50 


199 2038 719 
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1156 EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 


SEMIDURATION OF SUNLIGHT 


SUN ABOVE 
HORIZON 


CONTINUOUS TWILIGHT 
OR SUNLIGHT 


MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST 
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SEMIDURATION OF MOONLIGHT 


N85 


GER See 
” fh aN 
: Ke ZAC AT | 
ANZ LAN AN 


N70 


N85 


N80 


N75 


N70 


JUNE 


i 
0 


saa Chi “ec 
ALA 


JULY 15 


yan 
11 |\\ 


a ii ih 
T= A ZI 
TOS ANSE 


AUGUST 15 1958 


1158 EXTRACTS FROM AIR 


ALMANAC 


CONVERSION OF ARC TO TIME 


INTERPOLATION OF 
MOONRISE, MOONSET 


e hom ° hm 0 bh m ry hom , m 6 
0 | 0 00] 45 | 3 CO} 90] 6 COf 135} 9 CO] O}| 0 00 FOR LONGITUDE 
r| 0 04 | 46 | 3 04 | Ot | 6 04 1 136 | 9 OF] I] 0 04 Add if longitude west. 
2) 0 083 | 47 | 3 08 | 92} 6 08 | 137 | 9 O8 | 2] 0 08 Subtract if longitude east. 
3)012 4 48 | 3:12 93 |} 6 12 | 138 | 9 12 3) 012 | Diff.* 
4|0 16] 49] 3 16 94 | 6 16] 139 | 9 10] 4] 0 16 Longi- ° 
5 |020| 50] 3 20] 95| 6 20| 140| 9 20] 5 | 0 20 tude | 95 | 10| 15 | 20| 25 | 30 
61024151 | 3 24] 96 | © 24] 14t | 9 24] 6] 0 24 
7/0 28152] 328] 97) 6 23] 142 | 9 28] 7]0 28 
8 | o 32153 | 3 32 | 98 | 6 32] 143; 9 32] 8! 0 32 
9/0 36] 54| 3 39] 99] 6 30] 144) 9 30] 9 | O 36 
10 | o 40 | §5 | 3 49 | 100 | 6 40 | 145 | 9 40] 10 | O 40 
Ir | o 44] 56 | 3 44] 101 | © 44 | 146 AA ED eOnas 
12} 0 48157 | 3 43 | 102 | © 45 | 147 g 48 | 12 | o 48 
13 | o 52 | 58 | 3 52] 103 | © 52 | 148 | 9 52] 13 | © 52 
14 | 0 56] 59 | 3 50] 104 | 6 56] 149 | 9 50] 14] 0 56 
15 | 1 00 | 60 | 4 00] 105 | 7 00 | 150 | 10 OO] I§ | I OO 
16 | 1 og | 6r | 4 04 | 106 | 7 04 | 15m | 10 04 | 16 | 1 04 
17 | 1 o8 | 62 | 4 08 | 107 | 7 08 | 152 | 10 o8 | 17 | 1 08 
18 | 1 12 | 63 | 4.12 | 108 | 7 12 | 153 | 10 12 | 18 | x 12 
19 | 1 16] 64 | 4 16 | 109 | 7 16 | 154 | 10 16] 19) I 16 
a0 | 1 20 | 65 | 4 20 | 110 | 7 20] I§§ | 10 20 | 20, I 20 
21 | 1 24] 66 | 4 24] 111 | 7 24] 156 | 10 24] 2% | I 24 
a2) 1 28] 67 | 4 28] 112 | 7 28] 157 | 10 28 | 22] 1 28 
23 | 1 32 | 68 | 4 32 | 113 | 7 32 | 158 | to 32 | 23 | I 32 
24 | 1 36] 69 | 4 36] 114 | 7 36] 159 | 19 36 | 24 | t 36 
25 | 1 40] 70 | 4 40 | 115 | 7 40 | 160 | 10 40 | 25; I 40 
26} 1 44] 70 | 4 44] 116 | 7 44 | 161 | 10 44 | 26/1 44 
27 | 1 48] 72] 4 48| 117] 7 48 | 162 | 10 48 | 27 | 1 48 60 | 12} 13|15|17|18| 20 
28 | 1 52173 | 4 52] 218 | 7 52 | 163 | 10 52 | 28 | 1 52 95 \15|17|19| 21 | 23 | 25 
29|1 56| 74] 4 56] 119 | 7 56 | 164 | 10 56 | 29] 1 56 go | 18 | 20 | 22 | 25 | 28 | 30 
go | 2 00 | 75 | 5 00 | 120 | 8 00 | 165 | 11 00 | 30 | 2 00 105 | 20 | 23 | 26 | 29 | 32 | 35 
31 | 2 04 | 76 | 5 04 | x21 | 8 04 | 166 | 11 04 | 31 | 2 04 120 | 23 | 27 | 30| 33 | 37 | 49 
32 | 2 08 | 77 | 5 08 | 122 | 8 08 | 167 | 11 08 | 32 | 2 08 
33 | 2.12178 | 5 12 | 123 | 8 12 | 168 | rr 12 | 33 | 2 12 135 | 26 | 30 | 34 | 38 | 41 | 45 
34 | 216] 79 | 5 16} 124 | 8 16] 169 | 18 16 | 34 | 2 16 150 | 29 | 33 | 38 A 46 | 50 
oO 
35 | 2 20] 80] 5 20] 125 | 8 20] 170 | 11 20 | 35 | 2 20 ms 32 A He . : 2 
36 | 2 24) 81 | 5 24] 126 | 8 24, 271 | XII 24 36 | 2 24 35 14°14 
37 | 2 28 | 82| 5 28 | 127 | 8 28 | 172 | 11 28 | 37 | 2 28 Diff.* 
38 | 2 32 | 83 | 5 32 | 228 | 8 32 | 173 | 1 32 | 38 | 2 32 fone 
39 | 2 36] 84] 5 36 | 229 | 8 36 | 274 | 11 36 | 39 | 2 36 65 70 | 75 | 80 85 | 90 
40 | 2 401 85 | 5 40] 230 | 8 40] 175 | 11 40 | 40 | 2 40 ig ee eee (ae ae ee 
4t | 2 44] 86 | 5 44 | 131 | 8 44] 176 | 11 44] 41 | 2 44 0 | 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 
42 | 2 48 | 87 | 5 48 | 132 | 8 481177 | 11 48 | 42 | 2 48 10 | 04 | 04 | 04 | 04 | 05 | 05 
43 |} 2 52 | 88 | 5 52 | 133 | 8 52 | 178 | 11 52 | 43 | 2 52 20 | 07 | 08 08 | 09 | 09 | 10 
44 | 2 56] 89] 5 56 | 134 | 8 56] 179 | 11 56 | 44 | 2 56 3o | 11 | 12} 12] 13 | 14 | 15 
45 | 3 00 | go | 6 00 | 135 | 9 00 | 180 | 12 00 | 45 | 3 00 40 | 14] 16/17 | 18] 19 | 20 
6 re) 
ys ae 50 | 18| 19 | 21 | 22 ze 25 
re) 
For angles greater than 180°, subtract 180° Wi : ce oe a Hi 2 pi : . 
and add 12° to the result. ar 80 | 29 | 31 | 33 | 36 | 38 | 4° 
2 8 | 40 | 42 | 45 
The above table is for converting ex- | 5% | > 74 le ad ea li 
nit een She mee ee eee © 528 100 | 36 | 39 | 42 | 44 | 47 | 5° 
Pp ons in arc to their equivalent in time ; | 53 | 3 3? r10 | 40 | 43 | 46 | 49 | 52 | 55 
its main use in this Almanac is for the con- | 54 | 3 3 120 | 43 | 47 | 50 | 53 | 57 | 
version of longitude for application to L.M.T. - : ie as = 2 3 % ip = 
(added if west, subtracted if east) to give G.M.T. | 57 | 3 48 
or vice versa, particularly in the f =a ee oso seat Oe 
y} case 0" | 59 | 3 56 160 | 58 | 62 | 67 | 71 | 76 | 80 
sunrise, sunset, etc. 60 | 4 00 170 | 61 | 66/7! 76 | 80 | 85 
180 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 80 | 85 | 9° 


* When the Diff. is negative subtract correction if longitude west and add correction if longitude east. 


EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 


CORRECTIONS TO BE APPLIED TO SEXTANT ALTITUDE 


REFRACTION 
To be subtracted from sextant altitude (referred to as observed altitude in A.P. 3270). 


Height above sea level in units of 1,000 ft. 


1159 


1S 20 25 R=aR,x f 
R, 91-0 2-3 3-2 
° 0} 0 0 0 oO 
I 1] r zr 2 1 
2 2;/22 2 2 
3 3}3 3 3 4 
4 4,44 4 5§ 
5 5} 5 5§ § 6 
6 6} 5 6 7 7 
¥ 7/6 7 8 8 
8 8| 7 8 9 Io 
9 9| 8 9 ro 11 
10 10; 9 10 Ir 12 
12 11a 13 14 
14 13 14 I1§ 17 
16 14 16 18 19 
18 16 18 20 22 
20 18 20 22 24 
25 22 25 28 30 
zo 27 3° 33 36 
35 31 35 38 42 
40 36 40 44 48 
45 49 45 5° 54 
50 45 §0 55 60 
55 49 55 60 66 
60 54 60 66 72 
3 goto ra x2 
Temperature in °C When R, is 
+47 +36 +27/ +18 +10 +3/-—5 —13 ; pinay aes ahagh 
+26 +16 +6! —4 -13 -22| -31 —40 leech eas se i ee 
pr +5 5 -15| -25 -36 -46) —57 -68 — ismeceasary:takefer.o | ,| than, 35,000 
oe -16 -25 -36/ -46 -—58 -71 | -83 —95 i 1-2 and use 
-37 ~-45 -56| -67 -8: -95 Rah. 


Choose the column appropriate to height, in units of 1,000 ft., and find the range of altitude in which the sextant 
altitude lies; the corresponding value of R, is the refraction, to be subtracted from sextant altitude, unless 
conditions are extreme. In that case find / from the lower table, with critical argument temperature. Use the 
table on the right to form the refraction, R=R, x/. 


CORIOLIS (Z) CORRECTION 
To be applied by moving the position line a distance Z to starboard (right) of the track in northern latitudes 
and to port (left) in southern latitudes. The argument is given as T.A.S. (True Air Speed) in A.P. 3270. 


Latitude Latitude 
KNOTS | 64° 36° 20° 30°| 40° 50°| 60° 0° 10°| 20° 30°| 40° 50° 
wo | o r| rt 2| 3 3 4 
200 ou! 2 3} 3 4 4 
250 o 1) 2 3] 4 5 5 
300 oO r/ 3 4) 5 6 5 
350 | © 2/ 3 5| 6 7 ° 
400 © 2| 4 5| 7 8 6 


APPENDIX X 
LONG-TERM ALMANAC 


This appendix is intended for use when a more complete almanac is not available. 
It is based principally upon the fact that approximately correct values for the Greenwich 
hour angle and declination of the sun, and the Greenwich hour angle of Aries, can be 
obtained from an almanac that is exactly four years out of date. The differences in 
these values at intervals of exactly four years can be largely removed by applying an 
average correction to the values obtained from the tables of this appendix. The 
maximum error in an altitude computed by means of this appendix should not exceed 
2‘0 for the sun or 1/3 for stars. 

This four-year, or quadrennial, correction varies throughout the year for the GHA 
of the sun (between about plus and minus one-fourth of a minute) and for the declina- 
tion of the sun (between about plus and minus three-fourths of a minute). For the 
GHA of Aries the quadrennial correction is a constant, (+)1/84. The appropriate 
quadrennial correction is applied once for each full four years which has passed since 
the base year of the tabulation (1956 in this appendix). 

The tabulated values for GHA and declination of the sun and GHA of Aries are 
given in four columns, labeled 0, 1, 2, and 3. The “0” column contains the data 
for the leap year in each four-year cycle and the 1, 2, and 3 columns contain data for, 
respectively, the first, second, and third years following each leap year. 

The GHA and declination of the sun are given at intervals of three days throughout 
the four-year cycle, except for the final days of each month, when the interval varies 
between one and four days. Linear interpolation is made between entries to obtain 
data for a given day. Additional corrections to the GHA of the sun of 15° per hour, 
15’ per minute, and 15” per second are made to obtain the GHA at a given time. 
Declination of the sun is obtained to sufficient accuracy by linear interpolation alone. 

The GHA of Aries is given for each month of the four-year cycle. Additional 
corrections of 0°59/14 per day, 15°02!5 per hour, 15’ per minute, and 15” per second 
are made to obtain the GHA at a given time. 

The SHA and declination of 38 navigational stars are given for the base year, 
1956.0. Annual (not quadrennial) corrections are made to these data to obtain the 
values for a given year and tenth of a year. 

A multiplication table is included as an aid in applying corrections to tabulated 
values. 

Sun tables. 1. Subtract 1956 from the year and divide the difference by four, 
obtaining (a) a whole number, and (b) a remainder. Enter column indicated by re- 
mainder (5) and take out values on either side of given time and date. — 

2. Multiply quadrennial correction for each value by whole number (a) obtained in 
step 1 and apply to tabulated values. 

3. Divide difference between corrected values by number of days (usually three) 
between them to determine daily change. 

4. Multiply daily change by number of days and tenths since 0° GMT of earlier 
tabulated date, and mark correction plus (+) or minus (—) as appropriate. 

5. (GHA only.) Enter multiplication table with hours, minutes, and seconds of 
GMT, and take out corrections A, B, and C, respectively. These are all positive. 

6. Apply corrections of steps 4 and 5 to corrected earlier values of step 2. 
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Ezxample.—Find GHA and declination of sun at GMT 17°13749* on July 18, 1986. 

Solution.—Steps 1 and 2: (1986—1956)+4=7, remainder 2. Use column 2, 
and multiply quadrennial corrections by 7. Corrected values: GHA, July 16, 
178°32/0— (70/23) =178°30'4; July 19, 178°28/0— (7K 0/20) =178°26'6. Dec., July 
16, 21°29'2N— (70/35) =21°26'8N; July 19, 20°58°9 N—(7X0'39) =20°56‘2N. 


GHA Declination 
July 16 178°30/4 July 16 21°26'8N 
July 19 178°26'6 July 19 20°56'2N 
3-day change (—)3’8{ Step 3 3-dav change (—)30/6 Step 3 
daily change (—)1‘3 | daily change (—)10‘2 
days and tenths 2.7 Step 4 days and tenths 2.7 Step 4 
corr. (—)3/5 corr. (—)27°'5 
A 255°00'0 O° July 16 21°26°8 N} Step 6 
B 3915/0 | ead ore 
Cc 12/2 


O° July 16 178°30/4) Step 6 
GHA 76°54/1 
Aries table. 


obtaining (a) a whole number, and (b) a remainder. 
mainder (5) and take out value for given month. 


1. Subtract 1956 from the year and divide the difference by four, 
Enter column indicated by re- 


2. Enter multiplication table with whole number (a) of step 1, day of month, 
hours of GMT, minutes of GMT, and seconds of GMT, and take out corrections 


D, E, F, G, and C, respectively. 
3. Add values of steps 1 and 2. 


Ezample.—Find GHAT at GMT 11°06"33* on November 28, 1979. 
Solution.—Step 1: (1979—1956)--4=5, remainder 3. Use column 3. 


GHAT 
Nov. 38°33°0]} Step 1 
D 9/2 


E 27°35'9 
F 165°27/1 
G  1°30/2 
C 8/2 
GHAT 233°23/6! Step 3 


Step 2 


Stars table. 


1. Enter table with star name, and take out tabulated values. 


2. Subtract 1956.0 from given year and tenth, and multiply annual correction by 


difference. 


Apply as correction (+or—, as appropriate) to value of step 1. 


Ezample.—Find SHA and declination of Spica on September 11, 1995. 
Solution—From decimal table, September 11, 1995=1995.7. 1995.7—1956.0= 


39.7. 
SHA 
1956.0 159°16/9} Step 1 
39.7X(—)0/79 (—)31'4 ; 


SHA 158°45’5| - d 


Declination 
1956.0 10°55/9 S} Step 1 
39.7X0/31 (+)12/3 


11°08°25 


Step 2 


To determine GHA of star, add GHAT and SHA%¥ for given time and date. 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE 
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APPENDIX Y 
EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 71 


TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 


LATITUDE 23°. 


DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. 


129° | 23° | 24° | 25° | 16° | AT | 18° | 19° | Bo° | BI° | BB° 


November. 
10 14 


é 
e 
e 
° 
° 
e 
e 


Pear see 
| 73 «22 


74:17 
Bt 


oy 
2 
36 


26 
1§ 
81 04 
81 §2 
82 41 
83 30 


BIR: 


WIS 
SEEERY SLSRNS HSL: 


ae 
rt] 
RAs 

SEEBIA LR! 


SER RB: 
~ASSB WHEEF 
SSB 


2 PPPyad IB: 
BAUVAW 

HALVUA SBS: 

BSESLS BESELG BAS: 
BBE 


@ 
SESSA ABRARA WHS 


SEBESE SREALS FRB 
BRLEGR BSGREA 


SZ a3 


EVESIR LESSEE 
ASIA 


DSI BIA 


SBIR SEPLOH FSAIUS AF 


Bo Ot Ge 
OA me 


Bass 
SLPSSSA IYSAHAR SVVTIWS 


aBaS ES 
SARBLB 
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81 
82 
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8- 
88 
8&9 
89 
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9! 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
9 
100 


Boas 
SBR LELLKR LOROP 
R288 SLSSSG BBBSSA CBF 
SESSLE BLLERS 
SSt 
CLERK SEPLSS 
PSMRES ERS 


8 
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ESR ROELEF BPRECP 
BESS QlaBeRn SETIIS 


SESIRR SLL 
BISals BSs 


In Nerth latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the boly 
is ing os West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 

In latitude, when the body is nsing ur East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckuned from South to West. 
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1166 EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUBLICATION NO. 71 


TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 


LATITUDE 24”. 


DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. | 


0° ) 2° 3° 4° 5° 6° 7° s° ; 9° 


he m. Oo 8 oo on o484 o 7 Oo oer or ov ov oUF oF he mm 
| 
| | 
t 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
| 

W,. BO: Wecss ho eeetes ere cattails daeeadl Saas tves 83 30 | 82435 | 81 41 | 80461 7951 | 78 56 20 | 

Vi 00 go 00 | 89 88 10} 87 10 | 8621 | 85 26! 8 31] 83 36] S241 { 81 46] 8051 | 799 6 Vik 00 

10 gi or {| go 2 89 11 | 88 16} 87 21 | 8 26 | 85 31 | 8&4 36] 83 41 | 8246) 81 50! 80 $5 50 
20 92 02 | 91 07 | go12] 8&9 " 88 22] 87 27 31 | 85 36 | 84 40] 83 44] 8249] 8 53 40 | 
30 || 93 04} 9209] 91:13} 9018] 89 23 27 87 31 | 8635] 8539] 84 43| 83 47 | 82 50 30 
40 | 94 93 11 | 92:35] 9119 | 90 24 | 892 3r th 35 38 | 85 42] 8&4 45 | 83 48 20 
50 95 99 | 9413] 9317] 92 21] 9125] 90 29| 8 32 35 | 87 38 | 86 41] 85 43 | 84 46 20 | 
VEE 0O || 9613] 95:17] 9421] 93 24] 9227] 91 30] 9033 | 89 36| 88 38| 87 40] 8642) 85 43 V oo |. 
10 || 97 18] 96 22] 95 25} 94 28] 93 30] 9232] 91 34 | 90 36] 89 38 39 | 87 40] 86 41 50 
20 Hi 25| 97 28] 96 3¢| 95 33| 9435| 9336] 92.37] 9133] 9039] 8939) 8540] 87 39 oc | 
30 || 9 34 | 98 36] 97 38 39 | 9540] 94 40 | 93 42} 92.42] 91 4t | go 41) 89 40 oo" 
40 || 100 44 | 99 46 43 97 48 | 96 48 | 95 48] 9447] 93 46] 92.451 91.43] 90.41} 89 38 4 
50 || tor §7 | 100 S8 | 99 38 58 | 9757] 969 56} 95551 9453] 9350| 9247] 91 44) 90 40 
VEEE OO || 103 13 | 102 13] 101 12 | roo 11 | 99 09! 9807 | 97.04 | 96 OF 7) 9353! 9248! 91 42 Vv oo 
10 104 32 | 103 30 | 102 28 | ror 26] 100 24! 99 20] 98 16| 97 11 06 | 9§ 00! 93 54! 92 47 $0 
20 105 54 | 104 51 | 103 48 | 102 45 1or 41 } 100 36] 99 3t | 98 25 | 97 18 10} 95 02; 93 83 40 
30 197 20 | 106 17 | 105 33 | 104 103 02 | 101 §6 | 100 49 | 99 42} 98 323] 97 23] 3 95 93 30 
40 108 51 | 107 46 | 106 41 | 105 35 | 10g 28 | 103 20] 102 Ir | 101 02 | 99 51] 98 40] 97 g6 15 20 
50 110 26 | 109 21 | 108 14 | 107 06 | 105 58 | 104 48 | 103 38 | 102 26 | Tor 14] Too or | 98 46] 97 31 10 | 
EX OO || 112 03 | 111 of | 109 53 | 108 44 | 107 33 | 106 22 | 105 10 | 203 96 | Y02 41 | Ior 26 | 10009] 98 SI Itz 00 | 
10 13356 | 112 48 | 144 38 | 120 27 | 109 15 | 108 02 | 106 48 | 105 42 | 104 15 | 102 §6 | or 37 | 100 16 50 
20 115 §2 | 114 42 | 113 34 | 112 18 | 118 Of | 109 49 | TOS 32 | 107 14 | 105 §4 | 104 33 | 103 IT | LOT 47 40 
30 117 56 | 116 45 | 145 32 | 114 28 | 112 02 | 111 45 | 110 2% | Log O§ | 107 42 | 106 18 | Tag $2 | 103 25 30 
40 120 o9 | 118 §7 | 117 43 | 116 27 | 185 09 | 113 4g | 112 28 | Trt Og | Tog 38 | 108 11 | 106 42 | TOS It 20 
50 122 33 | 121 20 | 120 ag | 118 47 | 117 27 | 116 05 | 114 gt | 113.15 | 111 46] T1016 | 108 42 | 107 07 10 . 
x oO 125 10 | 123 56 | 122 39 | 121 20 | 119 S58 | 118 34 | 117 08 | 115 39 | 114 07 | 112 33 | 110 S55 | 109 15 EZ 00 
10 128 00 | 126 45 | 125 28 | 124 07 | 122 44 | 121 18 | I19 50} 118 2 116 43 | 115 O§ | 113 23 | It ZF 50 
20 131 06 | 129 51 | 128 33 | 127 12 | 125 48 | 124 20 | 122 49 | 121 15 | 119 37 | 117 $5 | 116 09 | 114 20 40 
3O || 134 29 | 133 14 | 131 2 130 35 | 129 It | 127 43 126 11 | 124 34 | 322 53 | 121 07 | 11g 18 | 117 23 30 
40 138 tr | 136 58 | 135 41 | 134 20 | 132 57 | 13! 129 §4 | 128 18 | 126 35 | 124 47 | 122 53 | 120 83 re 
50 142 13 | 141 a4 | 139 §0 | 138 31 | 137 08 | 135 41 | 134 09 | 132 31 | 130 48 | 128 58 | 127 02 | 124 58 a 
KE OO || 146 38 | 145 32 | 144 22 | 143 07 | 141 48 | 140 25 | 138 55 | 137 20 | 135 37 | 133 48 | 13 St | 129 45 | ca 
10 || r51 24 | 150 25 | 14g 21 | 145 13 | 147 00 | 145 42 | 144 TB | 147 47 | 141 09 | 139 23 | 137 29 | 135 25 40 
20 || 156 34 | 155 42 | 154 47 | 153 47 | 152 43 | 1ST 34 | 1§0 20 | 148 SQ | 147 29] 145 SO | 144 03 | 142 OS s. 
30 162 04 | 161 23 | 160 38 | 159 50 | 158 58 | 158 oF | 1560 §9 | 158 SI | 1542 153 13 | ISt 40 | 149 $7 20 | 
40 167 52 | 167 2 166 52 | 166 18 | 165 4t | 165 00 | 164 15 | 163 26 | 162 31 | 161 30 160 21 |! 1§9 03 io 
XI 450 173 $2 | 173 173 22 | 173 04 | 172 44 | 172 23 | 172 00 | GL 34 | 171 05 170 32 | 169 54 | 1609 12 xi 
t 


Sun rises. 
Sun sets . 


Azimuth . 


_ In North latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the bodr 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. ' 

In South latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned {rom South to West. 
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TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 
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In North latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned {rom North to West. 

In South latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 
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In North latitade, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and 
when the star is sctting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 

In South latitude, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 

When the latitude and declination are of different name, the tables are to be entered with the supplement of the bour angie and the 
supplement of the tabulated azimuth is to be taken for the required true bearing. 
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In North latitade, when the star is rising or Fast of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to Kast; and 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 

In South latitude, when the star is rising or Kast of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 


When the latitude and declination are of different name, the tables are to be entered with the supplement of the hour angle and the 
supplement of the tabulated azimuth is to be taken for the required true bearing. 
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. SL correction is minus; but for DR latitude less than selected tabulated latitude, the correction is plus. 


If DR latitude is greater than selected tabulated latitude, AL correction is plus; but for DR latitude less than selected tabulated latitude, the correction is minus. 


If DR Iatitude is greater than selected tabulated latitude 


Azimuth angle less than 90°: 
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If DR latitude is greater than selected tabulated latitude, AL correction is plus; but for DR latitude less than selected tabulated latitude, the correction is minus. 


If DR latitude is greater than sel 


Azimuth angle less than 90°: 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


Table 1. Conversion Angle.—The angles listed in this table are the differences 
between the great-circle and rhumb line (Mercator) directions between various points. 
The table can be used either for converting rhumb line directions to equivalent great- 
circle directions, as in great-circle sailing; or the reverse, as in converting radio bearings 
to equivalent rhumb line bearings for plotting on a Mercator chart. The sign to be 
used for each process is indicated at the bottom of the table. As indicated, the sign 
given in the tabulation is reversed if the conversion angle is shown in italics. 

The first one and one-half pages of the table, for differences of longitude of not more 
than 4°5, and middle latitudes between 0° and 85°, is intended primarily for use in 
converting radio bearings observed near a coast. In high latitudes it may be needed 
for converting visual bearings of objects a considerable distance away (art. 2522). 
This part of the table is entered with (1) the middle latitude between the craft and 
radio station or object, and (2) the difference of longitude between these two points. 
Do not use this part of the table if the latitudes are of contrary name (one north, the 
other south), if the difference of latitude is more than 10°, or if the difference of longitude 
is more than 4°5. Under any of these conditions, use the second part of the table. 

For this part, select the page for the latitude nearest the latitude of departure in 
the case of great-circle sailing, or the latitude of the receiver in the case of radio bearings. 
On the selected page, the entering arguments are (1) difference of longitude (DLo) 
between the two points involved, and (2) the latitude of destination in the case of 
great-circle sailing, or the latitude of the transmitter in the case of radio bearings. 
For 0° latitude of departure or receiver, there is a single table. For all other latitudes, 
separate tables are provided for latitudes of same name and contrary name. For 
accurate results, use triple interpolation, as explained in article P4. 

Use of the table is explained in articles 821 (great-circle sailing), 1204 (radio 
bearings), 1206 (consol), 2404 (azimuths by submarine periscope), and 2522 (visual 
bearings in high latitudes). 

The conversion angles on the first one and one-half pages of the table were computed by means 
of the formula: 

tan conversion angle=sin Lm tan % DLo, 
in which Lm is the middle latitude, and DLo is the difference of longitude. This formula is based 
upon the assumption that the plot of a great-circle track on a Mercator chart is symmetrical, the 
axis of symmetry being the perpendicular bisector of the rhumb line connecting the two points. No 
error of practical significance in ordinary navigation is introduced by this erroneous assumption over 
the range covered by the first one and one-half pages of the table. 

The remainder of the table was computed by means of the formula: conversion angle= initial 
great-circle direction~rhumb line direction. The initial great-circle directions were computed by 
means of the formula: 

hav C=csc D sec L [hav co L;—hav (D~co JL,)], 
in which C is the initial great-circle direction, D is the great-circle distance in arc units, L, is the latitude 
of departure (or receiver), and L, is the latitude of the destination (or transmitter). The distance D 
was computed by means of the formula: 


hav D=hav DLo cos L, cos L;+ hav (L,~L,), 
in which the notation is the same as above. 
The rhumb line directions were computed by means of the formula: 


tan c=Dilo 
m 


in which C is the rhumb line direction, and m=M,~Ms;, the meridional parts of the two latitudes. 
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Table 2. Conversion of Compass Points to Degrees.—In this table the compass is 
boxed to 128 points (quarter points) and the equivalent angle is given in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. The naming of the quarter points, as given here, is one of 
several systems that have been used. 

Table 3. Traverse Table.—This table provides the quantities needed for solution 
of plane right triangles, arranged in a form for convenient solution of the problems 
encountered in the various sailings (ch. VIII). Two sets of column headings are given 
to indicate the corresponding values in different problems. Thus, if DLo is used as 
entering argument in the first column, p is taken from the second column, but if D 
is used as entering argument in the first column, / is taken from the second column and 
p is taken from the third column. When the top line of column headings is used, 
the individual table is selected by means of the latitude. When the second line is used. 
the table is selected by means of the course. 

The entering argument can be multiplied by any power of 10, including negative 
powers (art. O02), if the corresponding values taken from the table are multiplied by 
the same power. Thus, using the table for course 205°, if D=6 miles, /=5!438, and 
p=2.536 miles; but if D=600 miles, /=543/8, and p=253.6 miles; or if D=0.6 mile, 
{=0'5438, and p=0.2536 mile. 

In this table, DLo is difference of longitude, p is departure, D is distance, | 1s 
difference of latitude, and m is meridional difference (difference of meridional parts at 
two latitudes). In the solution of any right triangle, D can be considered the hypot- 
enuse, and / and p the other two sides. The angle is that opposite side p. Also, if m 
is one of the short sides of a plane right triangle, DLo is the other side if the given angle 
is that opposite Do. If the two short sides are known, the angle opposite one of them 
can be determined from the tabulation on the right if the table is entered with the 
quotient found by dividing this side by the other short side. 

The use of this table in the solution of problems of the various sailings is given in 
chapter VIII. 

The top decimal in each individual table is a natural trigonometric function, the p, / column 
being cosines, the p column being sines, the DLo, D column being secants, and the DLo column 
being tangents. The decimals below the top line are multiples of the top value. The decimals in 
the center column to the right of the double line are natural tangents at intervals of 0°1. For addi- 
tional decimal places, use table 31. 

Table 4. Conversion Table for Meridional Parts.—The meridional parts given in 
table 5 are for the Clarke spheroid of 1866. The values given in table 4 can be applied 
as corrections to those of table 5 to obtain the meridional parts for the international 
spheroid, the Clarke spheroid of 1880, and the sphere. Data on these spheroids are 
given in appendix D. \ 

An additional decimal place is given in this table to provide greater accuracy for 
interpolated values. 

Table 5. Meridional Parts.—In this table the meridional parts used in the con- 
struction of Mercator charts and in Mercator sailing are tabulated to one decimal 
place for each minute of latitude from the equator to the poles. The use of the table 
is explained in articles 307 and 817. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 
4 6 
M =a log, 10 log tan (45°+3)—a (e sin L+5 sin’ L+5 sin L+ . . .), 
in which 
M is the number of meridional parts between the equator and the given latitude, 
a is the equatorial radius of the earth, expressed in minutes of arc of the equator, or 
21,600 


J — = 3437.74677078 (log = 3.5362738827), 
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log. is the natural (Naperian) logarithm, using the base e=2.71828182846, 
log, 10=2.30258509299 (log =0.3622156886), 
L is the latitude, 


e is the ellipticity of the earth, or V 2f — f?= 0.08227 185422 (log = 8.9152512855 — 10), 
and 


f is the flattening of the earth, or f= =0.00339006034 (log = 7.5302074283 — 10). 


1 
294.98 
Using these values, 

a log, 10=7915.704468 (log =3.89848957 15) 


ae! = 23.268932 (log= 1.3667764504) 
a = 0.052500 (log = 8.7201593034 — 10) 


2¢ =0.000213 (log = 6.3283796034 — 10). 


Hence, the formula becomes 
M = 7915.704468 log tan (45°+3) — 23.268932 sin L— 0.052500 sin? L— 0.000213 sin’ LL... 


The constants used in this derivation and in the table are based upon the Clarke spheroid of 1866 
(app. D), the standard reference spheroid used for charting North America. 


Table 6. Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude.—This table gives the 
length of one degree of latitude and longitude at intervals of 1° from the equator to 
the poles. In the case of latitude, the values given are the lengths of the arcs extending 
half a degree on each side of the tabulated latitudes. Lengths are given in nautical 
miles, statute miles, feet, and meters. 


The values were computed in meters, using the Clarke spheroid of 1866 (app. D), and converted 
to other units by the factors given in appendix D. The following formulas were used: 


M = 111,132.09— 566.05 cos 2L+ 1.20 cos 4L—90.003 cos 6L+ ... 
P= 111,415.10 cos L— 94.55 cos 3L—0.12 cos 5L— ... 


in which M is the length of 1° of the meridian (latitude), L is the latitude, and P is the length of 1° 
of the parallel (longitude). 


Table 7. Distance of an Object by Two Bearings.—To determine the distance of 
an object as a vessel passes it, observe two relative bearings (right or left) of the object, 
and note the time interval between bearings. Enter this table with the two bearings. 
Multiply the distance run between bearings by the number in the first column to find 
the distance of the object at the time of the second bearing, and by the number in the 
second column to find the distance when abeam. Use of the table is explained in 
article 910. 

The table was computed by solving plane oblique and right triangles (art. 042). 


Table 8. Distance of the Horizon.—This table gives the distance, in nautical and 
statute miles, of the visible horizon for various heights of eye from 1 to 200,000 feet. 
The actual distance varies somewhat as refraction changes. Also, the formulas used 
contain an approximation which introduces an error of a few tenths of a mile at the 
greatest heights tabulated. However, the error is generally less than that introduced 
by nonstandard atmospheric conditions. Since the earth’s ellipticity is not considered, 
the table can be used at any place on the earth, without appreciable error. 

Use of the table is explained in articles 916 (visibility of lights), 1208 (radar), 1606 
(dip), and 1608 (wave height). 


The table was computed by means of the formulas: 
nautical miles: D=1.144 ¥h, 
statute miles: D=1.317¥h, 
in which D is the distance of the horizon in miles, and h is the height above the surface in feet. The 


constants 1.144 and 1.317 are based upon the mean radius of the earth according to the Clarke spheroid 
of 1866 (app. D). 
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Table 9. Distance by Vertical Angle.—This table provides means for determining 
the distance of an object of known height above sea level. The vertical angle between 
the top of the object and the visible (sea) horizon (the sextant altitude) is measured 
and corrected for index error and dip only. If the visible horizon is not available 
as a reference, the angle should be measured to the bottom of the object, and dip short 
cf the horizon (tab. 22) used in place of the usual dip correction. The table is entered 
with the height of the object in feet, and the corrected vertical angle, and the distance 
in nautical miles is taken directly from the table. An error may be introduced if refrac- 
tion differs from the standard value used in the computation of the table. Use of the 
table is explained in article 905. Other references to its use are given in articles 609, 
4119, and 4127. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


ay | Ae a 
~ WV (0.000246 0.000123 0.000246’ 


n which D is the distance in nautical miles, a is the corrected vertical angle, and h is the height of the 

top of the object in feet. The constants 0.000246 and 0.000123 are based upon the mean radius of 
the earth according to the Clarke spheroid of 1866 (app. D). 

Table 10. Direction and Speed of True Wind.—This table provides a means of 
converting apparent wind, observed aboard a moving craft, to true wind. To use the 
table, divide the apparent wind, in knots, by the vessel’s speed, also in knots. This 
gives the apparent wind speed in units of ship’s speed. Enter the table with this 
value and the difference between the heading and the apparent wind direction. The 
values taken from the table are (1) the difference between the heading and the true 
wind direction, and (2) the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. The true wind 
is on the same side as the apparent wind, and from a point farther aft. To convert 
wind speed in units of ship’s speed to speed in knots, multiply by the vessel’s speed 
in knots. The steadiness of the wind and the accuracy of its measurement are seldom 
sufficient to warrant interpolation in this table. If speed of the true wind and 
relative direction of the apparent wind are known, enter the column for direction of 
the apparent wind, and find the speed of the true wind, in units of ship’s speed. The 
number to the left is the relative direction of the true wind. The number on the same 
line in the side columns is the speed of the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed. 
Two solutions are possible if speed of the true wind is less than the ship’s speed. Article 
3709 explains the use of this table, and also a graphical solution of the problem. 

The table was computed by solving the triangle involved in a graphical solution, using the 
formulas: 

sin Ba 

S,— cos Ba’ 

Br=Ba-+ta, 

Spee Ba 

sin @ 

in which a is an auxiliary angle, B, is the difference between the heading and the apparent wind 
direction, S, is the speed of the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed, Br is the difference between 
the heading and the true wind direction, and Sr is the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. 

Table 11. Correction of Barometer Reading for Height Above Sea Level.—If 
simultaneous barometer readings at different heights are to be of maximum value 10 
weather analysis, they should be converted to the corresponding readings at & standard 
height, usually sea level. To convert the observed barometer reading to this level, 
enter this table with the outside temperature and the height of the barometer above 
sea level. The height of a barometer is the height of its sensitive element; in the case 


tan a= 
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of a mercurial barometer, this is the height of the free surface of mercury in the cistern. 
The correction taken from this table applies to the readings of any type barometer, and 
is always added to the observed readings, unless the barometer is below sea level. Use 
of the table is explained in articles 3706 and 4119. 


The correction was computed by means of the formula: 


1 
c=anena| ve ( 0.0081350H _ | 
ano’ \ T+ 0.00178308H 


in which 
C is the correction in inches of mercury, 
H is the height of the barometer above sea level in feet, and, 
T is the mean temperature, in degrees Rankine (degrees Fahrenheit plugtis9°69), of the air be- 
tween the barometer and sea level. At sea, the outside air temperature is sufficiently 
accurate for this purpose. 


Table 12. Correction of Barometer Reading for Gravity—The height of the 
mercury column of a mercurial barometer is affected by the force of gravity, which 
changes with latitude and is approximately equal along any parallel of latitude. The 
average gravitational force at latitude 45°32’40” is used as the standard for calibration. 
This table provides a correction to convert the observed reading at any other latitude 
to the corresponding value at latitude 45°32’40”, so that it will have maximum value 
in weather analysis of an area. Enter the table with the latitude, take out the correc- 
tion, and apply in accordance with the sign given. This correction does not apply to 
aneroid barometers. Use of the table is further explained in article 3706. 


The correction was computed by means of the formula: 
C=B (—0.002637 cos 2L+ 0.000006 cos? 2L— 0.000050), 
in which 
C is the correction in inches, 
B is the observed reading of the barometer (corrected for temperature and instrumental errors) in 
inches of mercury. This table was computed for a standard height of 30 inches, and 
L is the latitude. 


Table 13. Correction of Barometer Reading for Temperature.—Because of the 
difference in expansion of the mercury column of a mercurial barometer and that of the 
brass scale by which the height is measured, a correction should be applied to the reading 
when the temperature differs from the standard used for calibration of the instrument. 
To find the correction, enter this table with the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the barometer reading. Apply the correction in accordance with the sign given. This 
correction does not apply to aneroid barometers. Use of the table is further explained 
in article 3706. 


The standard temperature used for calibration is 32°F for the mercury, and 62°F for the brass. 
The correction was computed by means of the formula: 
m (T — 32°) —l (T—62°) 


ea, I+m (T—32°) 


in which 
C is the correction in inches, 
B is the observed reading of the barometer in inches of mercury, 
m is the coefficient of cubical expansion of mercury = 0.0001010 cubic inches per degree F, 
lis the coefficient of linear expansion of brass =0.0000102 inches per degree F, and 
T is the temperature of the attached thermometer in degrees F. 
Substituting the values for m and / and simplifying: 
T—28°630 
1.1123T + 10978° 
The minus sign before B indicates that the correction is negative if the temperature is more than 
28°630. 


C=-B 
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Table 14. Conversion Table for Millibars, Inches of Mercury, and Millimeters of 
Mercury.—The reading of a barometer in inches or millimeters of mercury correspond- 
ing to a given reading in millibars can be found directly from this table. Use of the 
various units is discussed in article 3702. 

The formula for the pressure in millibars is: 

BaDg 
1000 


P= 


3 
in which 
P is the atmospheric pressure in millibars, 
B,, is the height of the column of mercury in millimeters, 
D is the density of mercury = 13.5951 grams per cubic centimeter, and 
g is the standard@alue of gravity =980.665 dynes. Substituting numerical values: 


P=1.33322B,, 
and 
= 
Ba= 1.33322 > 0.750064P. 
Since one millimeter = 0.03937 inches, 
0.03937P 
i= 7.33322. = 0.0295300P, 


in which B; is the height of the column of mercury, in inches. 


Table 15. Conversion Table for Thermometer Scales.—Enter this table with tem- 
perature Fahrenheit, F; Celsius (centigrade), C; or Kelvin, K; and take out the cor- 
responding readings on the other two temperature scales. Temperature measurement 
is discussed in article 3711. 

On the Fahrenheit scale, the freezing temperature of pure water at standard sea- 
level pressure is 32°, and the boiling point under the same conditions is considered 
212°. The corresponding temperatures are 0° and 100°, respectively, on the Celsius 
scale and 273°16 and 373°16, respectively, on the Kelvin scale. The value of (—) 
273°16C for absolute zero, the starting point of the Kelvin scale, is the value recog- 
nized officially by the National Bureau of Standards of the United States. 


The formulas for converting the reading of one scale to the corresponding values of the others, 
derived from the figures given above, are: 


=@(F — 32°) = K—273°16, 
F=2C 432° =2K — 459°69 
5 Dee eee 


K=2(F + 459°69) =C+273°16, 
in which all temperatures are in degrees. 


Table 16. Relative Humidity.—To determine the relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere, enter this table with the drv-bulb (air) temperature (F), and the difference 
between the drv-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures (F). The value taken from the table 
is the approximate percentage of relative humidity. If the dry-bulb and wet-bulb 
temperatures are the same, relative humidity is 100 percent. Use of the table 1s 
explained in article 3713. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 


1 00e 
Cw 


in which 
R is the approximate relative humidity in percent, 
e is the ambient vapor pressure, and 
€w is the saturation vapor pressure over water at dry-bulb temperature. 
Professor Ferrel’s psychrometric formula was used for computation of e: 


139° 
e=e’—[ 0.000367P (t—t’) (+"sa) } 
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in which 

e is the ambient vapor pressure in millibars, 

e’ is the saturation vapor pressure in millibars at wet-bulb temperature (with respect to water 
if wet-bulb temperature is 32°F or greater, and with respect to ice if less than 32°F), 

P is the atmospheric pressure (the millibar equivalent of 30 inches of mercury is used for this 
table), 

t is the dry-bulb temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and 

t’ is the wet-bulb temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


The values of ew were taken from the International Meteorological Organization Publication 
Number 79, 1951, table 2, pages 82-83. 

Table 17. Dew Point.—To determine the dew point, enter this table with the 
dry-bulb (air) temperature (F), and the difference between the drybulb and wet-bulb 
temperatures (F). The value taken from the table is the dew point in degrees Fahren- 
heit. If the dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures are the same, the air is at or below 
the dew point. Use of the table is explained in articles 3713 and 3715. 


The values given in this table were obtained (1) by determining the saturation vapor pressure e’ 
for the given temperature T (in degrees Rankine) by means of the following formula: 


T 
11.344( 1—-.——— 
logio e’ = — 7.90298 (a. 1 )-+5.02808 logio one 1.3816 X me ( aim) — . 


(on280(%5"-1)_) 
+8.1328X 10-*\ 10 —1/ + logy 1013.246, 


(2) by determining the ambient vapor pressure by means of Ferrel’s formula (see explanation to 
table 16), (3) by substituting e for e’ in the formula of (1) to obtain the temperature T of the wet 
bulb when saturation occurs (to the precision of table 17), and (4) by converting the wet-bulb 
temperature (T) to the dry-bulb temperature T’ by means of the equation: 


T’'=T+(t-t), 
where (t—t’) is the depression of the wet-bulb temperature. Tables evaluating e’ in terms of T for 
use in steps (1) and (3) are given in International Meteorological Organization Publication Number 
79, 1951, and the Smithsonian Meteorological Tables, Sixth Revised Edition, 1951. 

Table 18. Speed Table for Measured Mile.—To find the speed of a vessel travers- 
ing a measured nautical mile in a given number of minutes and seconds of time, enter 
this table at the top or bottom with the number of minutes, and at either side with the 
number of seconds. The number taken from the table is speed in knots. Accurate 
results can be obtained by interpolating to the nearest 0.1 second. Use of the table is 
explained in articles 608 and 615. 

This table was computed by means of the formula: 

3600 
S=—” 


in which S is speed in knots, and T is elapsed time in seconds. 


Table 19. Speed, Time, and Distance.—To find the distance steamed at any given 
speed between 0.5 and 40 knots in any given number of minutes from 1 to 60, enter 
this table at the top with the speed, and at the left with the number of minutes. The 
number taken from the table is the distance in nautical miles. If hours are substi- 
tuted for minutes, the tabulated distance should be multiplied by 60; if seconds are 
substituted for minutes, the tabulated distance should be divided by 60. Use of the 
table is explained in articles 608, 801, and P1. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


— 60 : : . - 
in which D is distance in nautical miles, S is speed in knots, and T is elapsed time in minutes. 
Table 20. Conversion Table for Nautical and Statute Miles.—This table gives 
the number of statute miles corresponding to any whole number of nautical miles from 
1 to 100, and the number of nautical miles corresponding to any whole number of 
statute miles within the same range. The entering value can be multiplied by any 
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power of 10, including negative powers, if the corresponding value of the other unit is 
multiplied by the same power. ‘Thus, 2,700 nautical miles are equivalent to 3,107.1 
statute miles, and 0.3 statute mile is equivalent to 0.2607 nautical mile. Hence, to 
find the number of statute miles equal to 2463.5 nautical miles: 


Nautical miles Statute miles 
2400. 0 2761.9 
63. 0 72. 5 
0.5 0.6 
2463. 5 2835. 0. 


Use of the table is explained in articles 205 and 607. 
The table was computed by means of the conversion factors of appendix D: 
1 nautical mile=1.15077715 statute miles, 
1 statute mile=0.86897798 nautical mile. 

Table 21. Conversion Table for Meters, Feet, and Fathoms.—The number of feet 
and fathoms corresponding to a given number of meters, and vice versa, can be taken 
directly from this table for any value of the entering argument from 1 to 120. The 
entering value can be multiplied by any power of 10, including negative powers, if the 
corresponding values of the other units are multiplied by the same power. Thus, 420 
meters are equivalent to 1378.0 feet, and 11.2 fathoms are equivalent to 20.483 meters. 
Hence, to find the number of meters equal to 2468 feet: 


Feet Meters 
2400 732 

68 21 
2468 753. 


These units of measurement are discussed in article 607. 


The table was computed by means of the relationships given in appendix D: 
1 meter =39.37 inches, 
1 foot =12 inches, 
1 fathom =6 feet. 


Approximately the same results would be obtained by using the direct conversion factors given in 
appendix D. 


Table 22. Dip of the Sea Short of the Horizon.—If land, another vessel, or other 
obstruction is between the observer and the sea horizon, use the water line of the obstruc- 
tion as the horizontal reference for altitude measurements, and substitute dip from this 
table for the dip of the horizon (height of eye correction) given in the American Nautical 
Almanac or other source. Use of the table is explained in article 1606 and in the explana- 
tion of table 9. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 


D,=0.4156d+ 0.5658" 


7 
in which D, is the dip short of the sea horizon, in minutes; d is the distance to the water line of the 
obstruction, in nautical miles; and h is the height of eye of the observer above sea level, in feet. 
Table 23. Altitude Correction for Air Temperature.—This table provides correc- 
tion to be applied to the altitude of a celestial body when the air temperature vanes 
from the 50°F used for determining mean refraction. For maximum accuracy, apply 
index correction and dip to sextant altitude first, obtaining rectified (apparent) altitude 
for use in entering this table. Enter the table with altitude and air temperature In 
degrees Fahrenheit. Apply the correction, in accordance with its tabulated sign, to 
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altitude. Use of the table is explained principally in chapter XVI, and especially in 
articles 1614 and 1632. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 
510 
460+ T/’ 
in which R,, is mean refraction and T is temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Table 24. Altitude Correction for Atmospheric Pressure.—This table provides a 
correction to be applied to the altitude of a celestial body when the atmospheric pressure 
varies from the 29.83 inches (1010 millibars) used for determining mean refraction. 
For most accurate results, apply index correction and dip to sextant altitude first, 
obtaining rectified (apparent) altitude for use in entering this table. Enter the table 
with altitude and atmospheric pressure. Apply the correction to altitude, adding if 
the pressure is less than 29.83 inches and subtracting if it is more than 29.83 inches. 
Use of the table is explained principally in chapter XVI, and especially in articles 1615 
and 1632. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


Correction = Ra(1 — 


; Fr 
Correction = Ral 1l— 50.83)” 


in which R,, is mean refraction and P is atmospheric pressure in inches of mercury. 


Table 25. Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle.—A 
celestial body having a declination of contrary name to the latitude does not cross the 
prime vertical above the celestial horizon, its nearest approach being at rising or setting. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name, and the declination is numeri- 
cally greater, the body does not cross the prime vertical, but makes its nearest approach 
(in azimuth) when its meridian angle, east or west, and altitude are as shown in this 
table, these values being given in italics above the heavy line. At this time the body 
is stationary in azimuth. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name and numerically equal, the 
body passes through the zenith as it crosses both the celestial meridian and the prime 
vertical, as shown in the table. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name, and the declination is numeri- 
cally less, the body crosses the prime vertical when its meridian angle, east or west, 
and altitude are as shown in this table, these values being given in vertical type below 
the heavy line. 

The table is entered with declination of the celestial body and the latitude of the 
observer. Computed altitudes are given, no allowance having been made for refraction, 
dip, parallax, etc. The tabulated values apply to any celestial body, but values are 
not given for declination greater than 23° because the tabulated information is gen- 
erally desired for the sun only. Use of the information given in this table is discussed 
in articles 2107, 2125, and 2306. 

The table was computed by means of the following formulas, derived by Napier’s rules (art. 
O42): 

nearest approach (in azimuth) to the prime vertical: 


esc h=sin d esc L, 

sec t=tan d cot L. 
On the prime vertical: 

sin h=sin d esc L, 

cos t=tan d cot L. 


In these formulas, h is the altitude, d is the declination, L is the latitude, t is the meridian angle. 


348607 O—58——75 
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Table 26. Latitude and Longitude Factors.—The latitude obtained by solution 
of an ex-meridian sight (art. 2103) is inaccurate if the longitude used in determining 
the meridian angle is incorrect. Similarly, the longitude obtained by solution of a 
time sight (art. 2106) is inaccurate if the latitude used in the solution is incorrect, 
unless the celestial body is on the prime vertical. This table gives the errors resulting 
from unit errors in the assumed values used in the computations. There are two 
columns for each tabulated value of latitude. The first gives the latitude factor, f, 
which is the error in minutes of latitude for a one-minute error of longitude. The 
second gives the longitude factor, F, which is the error in minutes of longitude for a 
one-minute error of latitude. In each case, the total error is the factor multiplied by 
the number of minutes error in the assumed value. Although the factors were originally 
intended for use in correcting ex-meridian altitudes and time-sight longitudes, they 
have other uses which may suggest themselves. 

The azimuth angle used for entering the table can be measured from either the 
north or south, through 90°; or it may be measured from the elevated pole, through 
180°. If the celestial body is in the southeast (090°-180°) or northwest (270°-360°) 
quadrant, the f correction is applied to the northward if the correct longitude is east of 
that used in the solution, and to the southward if the correct longitude is west of that 
used; while the F correction is applied to the eastward if the correct latitude is north of 
that used in the solution, and to the westward if the correct latitude is south of that 
used. If the body is in the northeast (000°-090°) or southwest (180°-270°) quadrant, 
the correction is applied in the opposite direction. These rules apply in both north 
and south latitude. 


The table was computed by means of the formulas: 


1 1 
f=cos L tan a= coLZ FE 
1 1 


F=see'L cot oon LtanZ f’ 


in which f is the tabulated latitude factor, L is the latitude, Z is the azimuth angle, and F is the tabu- 
lated longitude factor. 

Table 27. Amplitudes.—This table lists amplitudes of celestial bodies at rising and 
setting. Enter with the declination of the body and the latitude of the observer. The 
value taken from the table is the amplitude when the center of the body is on the celestial 
horizon. For the sun, this occurs when the lower limb is a little more than half a 
diameter above the visible horizon. For the moon it occurs when the upper limb 1s 
about on the horizon. Use the prefix E if the body is rising, and W if it is setting; use 
the suffix N or S to agree with the declination of the body. Table 28 can be used with 
reversed sign to correct the tabulations to the values for the visible horizon. Use of 
table 27 is explained in article 2125. 

The table was computed by means of the following formula, derived by Napier’s rules (art. 042): 

sin A=sec L sin d, 
in which A is the amplitude, L is the latitude of the observer, and d is the declination of the celestial 
body. 

Table 28. Correction of Amplitude as Observed on the Visible Horizon.— 
This table contains a correction to be applied to the amplitude observed when the 
center of a celestial body is on the visible horizon, to obtain the corresponding amplitude 
when the center of the body is on the celestial horizon. For the sun, a planet, or 8 star, 
apply the correction in the direction away from the elevated pole, thus increasing the 
azimuth angle. For the moon apply half the correction toward the elevated pole. This 
correction can be applied in the opposite direction to a value taken from table 27, to 
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find the corresponding amplitude when the center of a celestial body is on the visible 
horizon. The table was computed for a height of eye of 41 feet. For other heights 
normally encountered, the error is too small to be of practical significance in ordinary 
navigation. Use of the table is explained in article 2125. 

The values in the table were determined by computing the azimuth angle when the center of the 
celestial body is on the visible horizon, converting this to amplitude, and determining the difference 
between this value and the corresponding value from table 27. Computation of azimuth angle was 
made for an altitude of (—)0°42'0, determined as follows: 


Dip at 41 feet height of eye (—) 6/2 
Refraction at (—)6°2 alt. (—)35‘3 


Trradiation of horizon (—) 0°6 
Parallax (value for sun) (+) 0/1 
(—)4270. 


Azimuth angle was computed by means of the formula: 
sin d+sin h sin L 
cos h cos L 
in which Z is the azimuth angle, d is the declination of the celestial body, h is the altitude (—0°42/0), 
and L is the latitude of the observer. 

Table 29. Altitude Factor.—In one minute of time from meridian transit the 
altitude of a celestial body changes by the amount shown in this table if the altitude 
is between 6° and 86°, the latitude is not more than 60°, and the declination is not more 
than 63°. The values taken from this table are used to enter table 30 for solving reduc- 
tion to the meridian (ex-meridian) problems, explained in article 2103. 

For upper transit, use the left-hand pages if the declination and latitude are of the 
same name (both north or both south) and the right-hand pages if of contrary name. 
For lower transit, use the values below the heavy lines on the last three contrary-name 
pages. When a factor is taken from this part of the table, the correction from table 30 
is subtracted from the observed altitude to obtain the corresponding meridian altitude. 
All other corrections are added. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 


a= 179635 cos L cos d ese (L~d) 


cos Z= 


in which a is the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit (the tabulated value), L is 
the latitude of the observer, and d is the declination of the celestial body. 

This formula can be used to compute values outside the limits of the table, but is not accurate 
if the altitude is greater than 86°. 

Table 30. Change of Altitude in Given Time from Meridian Transit.—Enter this 
table with the altitude factor from table 29 and the meridian angle, in either arc or time 
units, and take out the difference between the altitude at the given time and the 
altitude at meridian transit. Enter the table separately with whole numbers and 
tenths of a, interpolating for t if necessary, and add the two values to obtain the total 
difference. This total can be applied as a correction to observed altitude to obtain 
the corresponding meridian altitude, adding for upper transit and subtracting for lower 
transit. This problem is further discussed in article 2108. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


at? 


C= 5 


in which C is the tabulated difference to be used as a correction to observed altitude, in minutes of 
arc; a is the altitude factor from table 29, in seconds of arc; and t is the meridian angle, in minutes of 


time. 
This formula should not be used for determining values beyond the limits of the table, unless 


reduced accuracy is acceptable. 
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Table 31. Natural Trigonometric Functions.—This table gives the values of 
natural sines, cosecants, tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosines of angles from 0° to 
180°, at intervals of 1’. For angles between 0° and 45° use the column labels at the 
top and the minutes at the left; for angles between 45° and 90° use the column labels 
at the bottom and the minutes at the right; for angles between 90° and 135° use the 
column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the left; and for angles between 135° 
and 180° use the column labels at the top and the minutes at the right. These com- 
binations are indicated by the arrows accompanying the figures representing the 
number of degrees. For angles between 180° and 360°, subtract 180° and proceed 
as indicated above to obtain the numerical values of the various functions. 

Differences between consecutive entries are shown in the “Diff. 1’ ”’ column to 
the right of each column of values of a trigonometric function, as an aid to interpolation. 
These differences are one-half line out of step with the numbers to which they apply, as in 
a critical table. Each difference applies to the values half a line above and half a line 
below. To determine the correction to apply to the value for the smaller entering angle, 


sone) of the entering 


angle. Note whether the function is increasing or decreasing, and add or subtract 
the correction as appropriate, so that the interpolated value lies between the two 
values between which interpolation is made. 

The logarithms of values given in this table are given in table 33. The trig- 
onometric functions are explained in article 039. 

Table 32. Logarithms of Numbers.—The first page of this table gives the com- 
plete common logarithm (characteristic and mantissa) of numbers 1 through 250. 
The succeeding pages give the mantissa only of the common logarithm of any number. 
Values are given for four significant digits of entering values, the first three being in the 
left-hand column, and the fourth at the heading of one of the other columns. Thus, 
the mantissa of a three-digit number is given in the column headed 0, on the line with 
the given number; while the mantissa of a four-digit number is given in the column 
headed by the fourth digit, on the line with the first three digits. As an example, the 
mantissa of 328 is 51587, while that of 3.284 is 51640. For additional digits, interpola- 
tion should be used. The difference between each tabulated mantissa and the next 
larger tabulated mantissa is given in the “d’” column to the right of the smaller mantissa. 
This difference can be used to enter the appropriate proportional parts (‘“Prop. parts’’) 
auxiliary table to interpolate for the fifth digit of the given number. If an accuracy of 
more than five significant digits is to be preserved in a computation, a table of logarithms 
to additional decimal places should be used. For a number of one or two digits, use 
the first page of the table or add zeros to make three digits. That is, the mantissa of 
3, 30, and 300 is the same, 47712. Interpolation on the first page of the table is not 
recommended. The second part should be used for values not listed on the first page. 

Additional information on the nature and use of logarithms is given in article 010. 

Table 33. Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions.—This table gives the common 
logarithms (+10) of sines, cosecants, tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosines of 
angles from 0° to 180°, at intervals of 1’. For angles between 0° and 45° use the col- 
umn labels at the top and the minutes at the left; for angles between 45° and 90° use 
the column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the right; for angles between 90° 
and 135° use the column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the left; and for angles 
between 135° and 180° use the column labels at the top and the minutes at the right. 
These combinations are indicated by the arrows accompanying the figures representing 

the number of degrees. For angles between 180° and 360°, subtract 180° and pro- 
ceed as indicated above to obtain the numerical values of the various functions. 


multiply the difference by the number of tenths of a minute (or 
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Differences between consecutive entries are shown in the “Diff. 17”? columns as 
in table 31, except that one difference column is used for both sines and cosecants, 
another for both tangents and cotangents, and a third for both secants and cosines. 
These differences, given as an aid to interpolation, are one-half line out of step with 
the numbers to which they apply, asin a critical table. Each difference applies to the 
values half a line above and half a line below. To determine the correction to apply to the 


value for the smaller entering angle, multiply the difference by the number of tenths of a 
seconds 


minute (or ar) of the entering angle. Note whether the function is increas- 
ing or decreasing, and add or subtract the correction as appropriate, so that the inter- 
polated value lies between the two values between which interpolation is made. 

Natural trigonometric functions are given in table 31. The trigonometric func- 
tions, both natural and logarithmic, are explained in article O39. 

Table 34. Haversines.— This table lists the common logarithms (+10) of haver- 
sines, and natural haversines, of angles from 0° to 360°, at intervals of 1’. For angles 
between 0° and 180° use the degrees as given at the tops of the columns and the minutes 
at the left; for angles between 180° and 360° use the degrees as given at the bottoms of 
the columns and the minutes at the right. 


A haversine is half of a versed sine: 
hav A= ver A= (1—cos A) =sin? \ A. 


It is further discussed in article 039. Examples of the use of haversines are given in articles 822 and 
2109. 
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TABLE 2 


Conversion of Compass Points to Degrees 
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BREN 


Angular 
measure 


i Points 
SOUTH TO WEST 

SOU: 2cn.cosc5eeneucd 16 
AWW 8 wh Ss or 164% 
SOW elie ece nk 16% 
S34W woe pew eues 1634 

SDV Wie oe noel 17 
Sbyv WIZW___---- 17% 
Sby W14W___-_-- 17% 
Sby W3qW_-__---- 1734 

DMPO VN oe. a aah easds But ase (uae caleshe 18 
SSWI4W eer ee 1s 
SSWI4W_._-_---- 1814 
SSW3,W_..------ 1834 

BAW DVS. eed fees 19 
SW348_________-- 1914 
SWI48__.-.------ 19% 
SWS. _..-------| 19% 

SW oe St ee ee eae 20 
SWYUW___-------| 204% 
SWI4W___.------| 201% 
SW3qgW_...------ 2034 

SW bY Wosieeceeeesee 21 
SW by WY4W._---- 2114 
SW by Me l4W___-- 21% 
SW by W3gW___-- 2134 

WSW. nies eas Aaa aa 
WSW UW. _...| 224% 
WSW LW ate pnt 221% 
WSW34W_.------ 2234 

WDM Boece ve eee 23 
Wog8e eo Dees wece 2314 
W865 Seve serous 2314 
WI4S_..---------| 2334 

WEST TO NORTH 

W est... cues este sues 24 
WIN s.ccchesowes 2414 
W 16 Nee ocee55-e53 241% 
W AN octet Coes 243% 

W by N. ere nr ere ee) 
WNW 34 WY eich Gee 254% 
WNWEW Secs aun ae ee 254% 
WNWI14W_------- 2534 

WN Wine oe sheet Ses 26 
NW by W34W. 2614 
NW by W LEW 2614 
NW by WYUW.... 2634 

NW bv W_ ..--------- 27 
NW34W___------- 2714 
NW UAW 2524-20446 2714 
NWI Waweeeseees 2734 

DAW nse eee 28 
NOW UN ae ee eecse 2814 
NWIGN_.--------| 2814 
NWN coe ite 2834 

NW bs? Noo oee eae 29 
NNW3ZW__------| 2914 
NNW4W .|------ 29146 
NNWIZW..------ 2934 

INANW 2 voce oi ad 30 
N bv W37W_-_---- 3014 
N by W14W_------ 3014 
N by WIZW._----- 3034 

DY Wo. eee ee 31 
NG Wace coer laste 3114 
N16 W eee eeeeee 311% 
NOG We SSeS eee eee 3134 

North. 2.5.52 eesede | 32 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


0°—180°—180°—360° i 


179° 
DLo |p MMIII) Pp | ——SsdDLo HT TC ~ a = 
D | l p SS SS | ee D 
1 | 1.000 a 0. 000 1 1. 000 1 0. 000 1 0. 
2 2. 000 0. 000 2 2. 000 2 0. 000 0. 2 0. 
3 3.000 | 0. 000 3 3. 000 3 0. 000 0.3 0. 
4 | 4.000 | 0.000 | 4 4.000 | 4 0. 000 0. 4 0. 
5 5. 000 0. 000 5 5. 000 5 0. 000 0.5 0. 
6 6. 000 0. 000 6 6. 000 6 | 0. 000 0. 6 0. 
7 | 7.000 | 0.000 7 7. 000 7 0. 000 0.7 0. 
8 8. 000 0. 000 8 8. 000 8 0. 000 0.8 0. 
9 9. 000 0. 000 9 9. 000 9 0. 000 0.9 0. 
1°—179°—181°—359° — ais — 
DLo PMNs | CL LT aT a Plezm. o 
D l p l D = io 258 q 
ct) £000 | GOOF ttt toe fr 0. 017 0. 1 0. 019 0.9 
2 2. 000 0. 035 2 2. 000 2 0. 035 0. 2 0. 021 0.8 
3 3. 000 0. 052 3 3. 000 3 0. 052 0.3 0. 023 0.7 
4 3. 999 0. 070 4 4. 001 4 0. 070 0.4 024 0. 6 
5 4. 999 0. 087 5 5. 001 5 0. 087 0.5 0. 026 0.5 
6 5.999 | 0.105 | 6 | ~~ 6,001 6 0. 105 0. 6 0.028 | 0.4 
7 6. 999 0. 122 7 7. 001 7 0. 122 0.7 0. 030 0.3 
S 7. 999 0. 140 gS | 8. 001 8 0. 140 0.8 0. 031 0.2 
9 8.999 | 0.157 9 9. 001 9 | 0. 157 0.9 0. 033 0.1 
Course 
2°—178°—182°—358° nn 
Dio |p MMI | aa re TA ET - Pi a 
D l p l D m _D : " 
1 | 0.999 | 0.0385 — 1 |  #+2»+1.001 7 1 & 0. 035 0. 1 0. 037 0.9 
2 1. 999 0. 070 2 | 2. 001 2 0. 070 0.2 0. 038 0.8 
3 2. 998 0. 105 3 3. 002 3 0. 105 0.3 0. 040 0.7 
4 3. 998 0. 140 4 4. 002 4 0. 140 0.4 0. 042 0.6 
5 4, 997 0. 174 5 5. 003 5 0.175 0.5 0. 044 0.5 
6 | 5.996 | 0.209 | 6 | 6004 | 6 0.210 || 0.6 0.045 | 0.4 
7 6. 996 0. 244 ‘a 7. 004 7 0. 244 0.7 0. 047 0.3 
8 | 7.995 0. 279 8 | 8. 005 gs | 0. 279 0.8 0. 049 es 
9 | 8. 995 0. 314 9 9. 005 9 | 0: 314 0.9 0. 051 
Course 
3°—177°—183°—357° = 
Ee i) peo TT) Dior _|_#e 
bD l p l D m a bs : “ 
1 0. 999 0.052 | 1 1.001 | 1 | 0.052 0. 1 0.054 | 0. 
2 | 1.997 | 0.105 | 2 2.003 | 2 0.105 || 0.2 0.056 | 0. 
3 2. 996 0. 157 3 3. 004 3 0. 157 0.3 0.0 0. 
4 3. 995 0. 209 4 4. 005 4 0. 210 0. 4 0. 059 0. 
5 4. 993 0. 262 5 5. 007 5 0. 262 0.5 0. 061 0. 
6 5. 992 0. 314 6 6. 008 6 0. 314 0. 6 0.063 | 0. 
7 6. 990 0. 366 7 7.010 7 0. 367 0. 7 0.065 | 0. 
8 7. 989 0. 419 8 8. O11 8 0. 419 0. 8 0. 066 : 
9 8. 988 0. 471 9 | 9. 012 9 0. 472 0.9 0. 068 
Course 
4°—176°—184°—356° SS i 
Dio |p mini P| De pT i , aT z 
D Bees ea p my re ak es . . . 
1 | 0.998 | 0.070 7 1 es a ae 0. 070 0. 1 0. 072 0. 
2 1. 995 0. 140 2 2. 005 2 0. 140 0. 2 0.073 | 0. 
3 | 2.993 | 0.209 | 3 3. 007 3 0. 210 0. 3 0.075 | 0. 
4 | 3.990 | 0.279 | 4 4.010 | 4 0. 280 0. 4 0.077 | 0. 
5 | 4988 | 0.349 | 5 5. 012 5 0. 350 0.5 0.079 | 0 
6 5.985 | 0.419 | 6 | 6.015 6 0. 420 0.6 0.080 | 04 
7 | 6.983 | 0.488 | 7 7.017 | 7 0.489 || 0.7 0.08 | : : 
S 7. 981 0. 558 8 8. 020 8 0. 559 ne 0086 | 0 
9 8. 978 0. 628 9 9. 022 9 0. 629 0. 086. 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
Course 
5°—175°—185°—355° 5° p+l 174° 
_Dio |p MII x CTE AT oe —Piotm sete 
D l Pp a. im. 0 0. ‘ 
1 | 0996 | 0.087 | 1 1. 004 1 0. 087 0.1 0. 089 0. 9 
2 1. 992 0. 174 2 2. 008 2 0. 175 0. 2 0. 091 0. 8 
3 2. 989 0. 261 3 3. 011 3 0. 262 0. 3 0. 093 0. 7 
4 3. 985 0. 349 4 4. 015 4 0. 350 0. 4 0. 095 0. 6 
5 4. 981 0. 436 5 5. 019 5 0. 437 0. 5 0. 096 0. 5 
6 5. 977 0. 523 6 6. 023 6 0. 525 0. 6 0. 098 0. 4 
7 6. 973 0. 610 7 7. 027 7 0. 612 0. 7 0. 100 0. 3 
8 7. 970 0. 697 8 8. 031 8 0. 700 0. 8 0. 102 0. 2 
9 8. 966 0. 784 i) 9. 034 9 0. 787 0. 9 0. 103 0. 1 
Course 
6°—174°—186°—354° py a; Some 
_ DLo PIN op DLo  piiiiiill LTT AT 186° | DLo+m 35s 
D aaa ae ae | i Sr oe oe __}} 0.0 0. 105 0 
1 0. 995 0. 105 1 1. 006 1 0. 105 0. 1 0. 107 0. 9 
2 1. 989 0. 209 2 2. 011 2 0. 210 0. 2 0. 109 0.8 
3 2. 984 0. 314 3 3. 017 3 0. 315 0. 3 0. 110 0. 7 
4 3. 978 0. 418 4 4. 022 4 0. 420 0. 4 0. 112 0. 6 
5 4. 973 0. 523 5 5. 028 5 0. 526 0.5 0. 114 0.5 
6 5. 967 0. 627 6 6. 033 6 0. 631 0. 6 0. 116 0. 4 
7 6. 962 0. 732 7 7. 039 7 0. 736 0. 7 0. 117 0. 3 
8 7. 956 0. 836 8 8. 044 8 0. 841 0.8 0. 119 0. 2 
8) 8. 951 0. 941 ) 9. 050 i) 0. 946 0. 9 0. 121 0. 1 
Course 
7°—173°—187°—353° Sr 
Dio | Pp Min, a DLo ETT ae Plot pre ane 
D Po SHS Gee 1h cel SR ea Ree ie 1 
“1 | 0,993 0. 122 1 1. 008 l 0. 123 0. 1 0. 125 0. 9 
2 1. 985 0. 244 2 2. 015 2 0. 246 0. 2 0. 126 0. 8 
3 2. 978 0. 366 3 3. 023 3 0. 368 0. 3 0. 128 0.7 
4 3. 970 0. 487 4 4. 030 4 0. 491 0. 4 0. 130 0. 6 
5 4. 963 0. 609 5 5. 038 5 0. 614 0. 5 0. 132 0. 5 
6 5. 955 0. 731 6 6. 045 6 0. 737 0. 6 0. 133 0. 4 
7 6. 948 0. 853 7 7. 053 7 0. 859 0.7 0. 135 0. 3 
8 7. 940 0. 975 8 8. 060 S 0. 982 0. 8 0. 137 0. 2 
9 8, 933 1. 097 9 9. 068 9 1. 105 0. 9 0. 139 0. 1 
Course 
8°—172°—188°—352° Ss * Same a, TR 77 
DLo ee ae MM LE c ie sr 
D l p l m 5 ; 
‘1 =| 0. 990 0. 139 1 1. 010 1 0. 141 0. 1 0. 9 
2 1, 981 0. 278 2 2. 020 2 0. 281 0. 2 0.8 
3 2. 971 0. 418 3 3. 029 3 0. 422 0.3 0. 7 
4 3. 961 0. 557 4 4. 039 4 0. 562 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4. 951 0. 696 5 5. 049 5 0. 703 0. 5 0. 5 
6 5. 942 0. 835 6 6. 059 6 0. 843 0. 6 0. 4 
7 6. 932 0. 974 7 7. 069 7 0. 984 0. 7 0. 3 
8 7. 922 1.113 8 8. 079 8 1. 124 0.8 0. 2 
9 8. 912 1. 253 i) 9. 088 9 1. 265 0. 9 0. 1 
Course 
9°—171°—189°—351° Se ae 
Dio |p TTT a a DLo HM LTTE “ Plone. ‘e 
D l p l D m . M 
~ 1 | 0988 | 0156 | 1. 1.012 | 1 0. 158 0. 1 0. 160 0. 
2 1. 975 0. 313 2 2. 025 2 0. 317 0. 2 0. 162 0. 8 
3 2. 963 0. 469 3 3. 037 3 0. 475 0. 3 0. 164 0. 7 
4 3. 951 0. 626 4 4. 050 4 0. 634 0. 4 0. 166 0. 6 
5 4. 938 0. 782 5 5. 062 5 0. 792 0. 5 0. 167 0. 5 
6 5. 926 0. 939 6 6. 075 6 0. 950 0. 6 0. 169 0. 4 
7 6. 914 1. 095 7 7. 087 7 1. 109 0. 7 0. 171 0. 3 
8 7. 902 1. 251 8 8. 100 8 1. 267 0.8 0. 173 0. 2 
9 8. 889 1. 408 9 9. 112 9 1. 425 0. 9 0. 175 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 

10°—170°—190°—350° ee 
1° «[|__Pt! | sag 
ae p | a TT, 190° Dlo+m __ 349° 
p l m 0.0 0.176 1.0 
1 0. 1 1 0. 176 0.1 178 | 09 
2 0. 347 2 2 0. 353 0.2 0.180 | 08 
3 0. 521 3 3 0. 529 0.3 0.182 | 0.7 
4 0. 695 4 4 0.705 0. 4 0.184 | 06 
5 0. 868 5 5 0. 882 0.5 0.185 | 05 
6 1. 042 6 6 1. 058 0. 6 0.187 | 04 
7 1. 216 7 7 1, 234 0.7 0.189 | 03 
8 1. 389 8 8 1.411 0.8 0. 191 0.2 
9 1. 9 9 1. 587 0.9 0.193 | O1 

Course 

11°—169°—191°—349° =e oe 
D HUTT I ATEN 191° Dlo+m __ Bane 
D _n_ DLo 0.0 0.194 | 1.0 
1 0 1 1 0. 194 0.1 0.196 | 09 
2 1 2 2 0. 389 0.2 0.198 | 08 
3 2 3 3 0. 583 0.3 0.200 | 07 
4 3 4 4 0. 778 0. 4 0.202 | 0.6 
5 4 5 5 0. 972 0.5 0.203 | 05 
6 5 6 6 1. 166 0. 6 0.205 | 04 
7 6 7 7 1. 361 0.7 0.207 | 03 
8 7 8 8 1. 555 0.8 0.209 | 02 
9 8 9 9 1. 749 0.9 0. 211 0.1 

Course 
12°—168°—192°—348° ean 
TAT. 192° Dlo+m 347° 
Dee a m D 0.0 0. 213 1.0 
1 0 1 0. 213 0.1 0.214 | 09 
2 1 2 0. 425 0.2 0. 216 0.8 
3 2 3 0. 638 0.3 0218 | 07 
4 3 4 0. 850 0. 4 0.220 | 06 
5 4 5 1. 063 0.5 0.222 | 05 
6 5 6 1. 275 0. 6 0.224 | 04 
7 6 7 1. 488 0.7 0.225 | 0.3 
8 7 8 1. 700 0.8 0.227 | 02 
9 8 9 1. 913 0.9 0.229 | 01 
13°—167°—193°—347° 


HU EL 


m DLo 0.0 0.231 | 1.0 
0. 0. 0. 1 0.233 | 0.9 
1. 0. 0.2 0.235 | 08 
2. 0. 0.3 0.236 | 07 
3. 0. 0. 4 0.238 | 0.6 
4. 1: 0.5 0.240 | 05 
5. 1. 0. 6 0.242 | o4 
6. 1. 0.7 0.244 | 0.3 
7. 1. 0.8 0.246 | 02 
8. 2. 0. 9 0.247 | 0.1 

Course 
° p+l 175° 
p 104° Dlo+m | 345° 
D | tft | p ft | vd fm | Dio ff 00 0. 249 1.0 
1 0.970 | 0.242 1 1. 0. 1 0.251 | 09 
2 1. 941 0. 484 2 2. 0.2 0.253 | 08 
3 2.911 0. 726 3 3. 0.3 0.255 | 0.7 
4 3. 881 0. 968 4 4, 0. 4 0. 257 0. 6 
5 4, 851 1.210 | 5 5, 0.5 0.259 | O05 
6 5. 822 1.452 | 6 6. 0. 6 0.260 | 0.4 
7 6. 792 1. 693 7 7. 0.7 0.262 | 03 
8 7. 762 1. 935 8 8. 0. 8 0. 264 0. 2 
9 8.733 | 2.177 | 9 9. 0.9 0.266 | 01 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 

C 
15°—165°—195°—345° a 
DLo _ p AMAT | TH HELEN 95° | DLo+m 344° 
De ae Ne et m DLo_ {| =(0. 0 0. 268 1.0 
1 0. 966 0. 259 1 0. 268 0. 1 0. 270 0.9 
2 1. 932 0. 518 2 0. 536 0. 2 0. 272 0.8 
3 2. 898 0. 776 3 0. 804 0.3 0. 274 0.7 
4 3. 864 1. 035 4 1. 072 0. 4 0. 275 0. 6 
5 4. 830 1. 294 5 1. 340 0.5 0. 277 0. 5 
6 5. 796 1. 553 6 1. 608 0. 6 0. 279 0. 4 
7 6. 761 1. 812 7 1. 876 0. 7 0. 281 0.3 
8 7.727 2. 071 8 2.144 0.8 0. 283 0. 2 
9 8. 693 2. 329 9 2. 412 0.9 0. 285 0. 1 

C 
16°—164°—196°—344° = 
DLo P TTT TUTE ATTEN] ‘96° DLo+m_ _|__343° 
| ee ee ee ee _m_ | Dio tf} 0.0 0. 287 1.0 
1 0. 961 0. 276 1] 0. 287 0.1 0. 289 0.9 
2 1. 923 0. 551 7 0. 573 0. 2 0. 291 0.8 
3 2. 884 0. 827 3 0. 860 0.3 0. 292 0. 7 
4 3. 845 1. 103 4 1. 147 0. 4 0. 294 0. 6 
5 4. 806 1. 378 5 1. 434 0.5 0. 296 0.5 
6 5. 768 1. 654 6 1. 720 0. 6 0. 298 0. 4 
7 6. 729 1. 929 7 2. 007 0.7 0. 300 0.3 
8 7. 690 2. 205 8 2. 294 0.8 0. 302 0. 2 
9 8. 651 2. 481 9 2. 581 0. 9 0. 304 0. 1 

Cc 
17°—163°—197°—343° ae 
PW pram] sv? | Dio+m__|__342° 
sak P _m_ | Dio 0.0 0. 306 1.0 
0. < 292 1 0. 306 0. 1 0. 308 0.9 
1. ¢ . 585 2 0. 611 0. 2 0. 310 0. 8 
2 . 877 3 0. 917 0.3 0. 311 0. 7 
3 . 169 4 1. 223 0. 4 0. 313 0. 6 
4. . 462 5 1. 529 0.5 0. 315 0.5 
5. . 754 6 1. 834 0. 6 0. 317 0. 4 
6 . 047 7 2. 140 0.7 0. 319 0.3 
7. . 339 8 2. 446 0.8 0. 321 0. 2 
8 . 631 g 2. 752 0.9 0. 323 0.1 

C 
18°—162°—198°—342° a ee 
°o rot 8. f te} 
p Ti Hinniin\| 98° |S DLotm | __ 341° 
a _m_!_ Dio 0. 0 0. 325 1.0 
l ] l 0. 325 0.1 0. 327 0.9 
2 2 2 0. 650 0. 2 0. 329 0.8 
3 3 3 0. 975 0.3 0. 331 0. 7 
4 4 4 1. 300 0. 4 0. 333 0. 6 
5 5 5 1. 625 0.5 0. 335 0.5 
6 6 6 1. 950 0. 6 0. 337 0. 4 
7 7 7 2. 274 0.7 0. 338 0.3 
8 8 8 2. 599 0. 8 0. 340 0. 2 
9g 9 i) 2. 924 0. 9 0. 342 0.1 
19°—161°—199°—341° nee 
19° be ie : 
2. | Paani B_|__ Dio TY ET TTT 190° | DLo+m | __340° 
De enee (OE SND, (lie: ee D _ fm! Die FT 0.0 0. 344 1.0 
1 0. 946 0. 326 l 1. 058 l 0. 344 0. 1 0. 346 0.9 
2 1. 891 0. 651 2 2.115 2 0. 689 0. 2 0. 348 0.8 
3 2. 837 0. 977 3 3. 173 3 1. 033 0.3 0. 350 0.7 
4 3. 782 1. 302 4 4. 230 4 1. 377 0. 4 0. 352 0. 6 
5 4,728 1. 628 5 5. 288 5 1. 722 0.5 0. 354 0. 5 
6 5. 673 1. 953 6 6. 346 6 2. 066 0. 6 0. 356 0. 4 
7 6. 619 2. 279 7 7. 403 7 2. 410 0.7 0. 358 0.3 
8 7. 564 2. 605 8 8. 461 8 2.755 0.8 0. 360 0. 2 
9 8. 510 2. 930 9 9. 519 9 3. 099 0.9 0. 362 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 

Traverse Table 
- 20°—160°—200°—340° - — — 
° _ pre 5 a 
DLo | BP MAMMA op | DLT TH THE 200° | = DLo+m_ | __—3839° 
D l oo Di D _m | DPLo 0. 0 0. 364 1.0 
1 0. 940 0. 342 1 1. 064 I 0. 364 0. 1 0. 366 0. 9 
2 1. 879 0. 684 2 2. 128 2 0. 728 0. 2 0. 368 0. 8 
3 2. 819 1. 026 3 3. 193 3 1. 092 0. 3 0. 370 0. 7 
4 3. 759 1. 368 4 - 4. 257 4 1. 456 0. 4 0. 372 0. 6 
5 4. 698 1. 710 5 | 5. 321 5 1. 820 0. 5 0. 374 0. 5 
6 5.638 |! 2.052 6 6. 385 6 2. 184 0. 6 0. 376 0. 4 
7 6. 578 2. 394 7 7. 449 7 2. 548 0. 7 0. 378 0. 3 
8 7. 518 2. 736 8 8.513 8 2. 912 0.8 0. 380 0. 2 
9 8. 457 3. 078 9 9. 578 9 3. 276 0. 9 0. 382 0. 1 

21°—159°—201°—339° ee sisted = 

Lo UT TTT 201° 338° 


gt 


_m_ DLo 0.0 1.0 
l 1 0. 384 0.1 0.9 
2 2 0. 768 0.2 0.8 
3 3 | 1, 152 0.3 0.7 
4 4 1. 535 0. 4 0. 6 
5 5 1. 919 0.5 0.5 
6 6 2. 303 0.6 0. 4 
7 7 2. 687 0.7 0.3 
8 8 3. 071 0.8 0.2 
9 9 3. 455 0.9 0.1 
Course 
22°—158°—202°—338° ES... 
~ Dio [op MITTIN | oT TATTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTN] 202° | Loem sr 
D l p m DLo 0.0 0. 404 1. 
1 0. 375 1 0. 404 0.1 0. 406 0.9 
2 0. 749 2 0. 808 0. 2 0. 408 0.5 
3 1. 124 3 1, 212 0.3 0. 410 0.7 
4 1, 498 4 1. 616 0. 4 0. 412 0. 6 
5 1. 873 5 2. 020 0.5 0. 414 0.5 
6 2. 248 6 2. 424 0.6 0. 416 0. 4 
7 2. 622 7 2. 828 0.7 0. 418 0.3 
8 2. 997 8 3. 232 0.8 0. 420 0.2 
9 3. 9 3. 0.9 0. 422 0. 1 
Course 
23°—157°—203°—337° ES... ree 
DLo p TET ULL, p Dio TL s UHH aD D = i < 
D p l D m 0 q : 
1 0. 921 0. 391 1 1. 086 1 0. 424 0.1 0. 427 0.9 
2 1. 841 0. 781 2 2.173 2 0. 849 0.2 0. 429 0.8 
3 2. 762 1.172 3 3. 259 3 1. 273 0.3 0. 431 0.7 
4 3. 682 1. 563 4 4, 345 4 1. 698 0.4 0. 433 0. 6 
5 4. 603 1. 954 5 5. 432 5 2, 122 0.5 0. 435 0.5 
6 5. 523 2. 344 6 6. 518 6 2. 547 0. 6 0. 437 0. 4 
7 6. 444 2. 735 7 7. 605 7 2.971 0.7 0. 439 0.3 
8 7. 364 3. 126 8 8. 691 8 3. 396 0.8 0. 441 0.2 
9 8. 285 3. 517 9 9, 777 9 3. 820 0.9 0. 443 0.1 
Course 
24°—156°—204°—336° = 
DLo | pT _P DLo Hil Lut THAN HTHIN 208° oe a 
D p l D D 0. 0 : 
1 0. 914 0. 407 1 1. 095 bar te 0. 445 0.1 0. 447 0.9 
2 1, 827 0. 813 2 2. 189 2 0. 890 0. 2 0. 449 0. 8 
3 2.74) 1. 220 3 3. 284 3 1. 336 0.3 0. 452 0.7 
4 3. 654 1. 627 4 4, 379 4 1. 781 0. 4 0. 454 0. 6 
5 4. 568 2. 034 5 5. 473 5 2. 226 0.5 0. 456 0.5 
6 5. 481 2. 440 6 6. 568 6 2. 671 0. 6 0. 458 0. 4 
7 6. 395 2. 847 7 7. 662 7 3.117 0.7 0. 460 0.3 
§ 7.308 | 3.254 | 8 8.757 | 8 | 3, 562 0.8 0.462 | 0.2 
9 8. 222 3. 661 9 9. 852 9 4. 007 0.9 0. 464 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


25°—155°—205°—335° ees 
25° p+l 154° 
moe pT p | De TTT TTT) _208°_|_—s DLo+m 334° 
i ER, Tae a Sa 7 m | DLo {| 0.0 0. 466 1.0 
] 0.906 | 0. 423 Pf 1. 1 0.1 0. 468 0. 9 
2 | 1.813 | 0.845 2 1 ge 2 0. 2 0. 471 0.8 
3 2.719 | 1.268 3 3. 3 0.3 0. 473 0. 7 
4 3.625 | 1.690 4 4. 4 0. 4 0. 475 0. 6 
5 4.532 | 2.113 5 5. 5 0.5 0. 477 0.5 
6 5.438 2. 536 6 6. 6 0. 6 0. 479 0. 4 
7 6. 344 2. 958 7 7. 7 0. 7 0. 481 0.3 
8 | F350 | Baa 8 8. 8 0.8 0. 483 0. 2 
( 3. 80: ft) g. ¢ Mt) 0. 9 0. 486 0. 1 
Course 
26° p+l 153° 
Ls PATTI p _| D TTT 206° Dlo+m 333° 
ae a Tp f- —ae S | es ae DLo 0. 0 0. 488 1.0 
i) 2-290 0. 488 I 1.113 0. 488 0. 1 0. 490 0. 9 
2 1.798 | 0.877 2 0. 975 0. 2 0. 492 0.8 
3 2. 696 1. 315 3 1. 463 0. 3 0. 494 0. 7 
4 3. 595 1. 753 4 1. 951 0.4 0. 496 0. 6 
5 4.494 | 2.192 5 2. 439 0.5 0. 499 0.5 
6 5. 393 2. 630 6 2. 926 0. 6 0. 501 0. 4 
7 #'| 6.292 3. 069 7 3. 414 0. 7 0. 503 0.3 
7. 190 3 8 3. 902 0.8 0. 505 0. 2 
8. O89 3 ft) 4. 0. 9 0. 507 0. 1 
Course 
7° p+l 152° 
_DIo | a — 207° | ~~ DLo+m 332° 
ee es a = 0. 0 0. 510 1.0 
ee ey 0. 454 0. 1 0. 512 0. 9 
2 | £962 0. 908 0. 2 0. 514 0.8 
3 | 2678 | 1.362 0.3 0. 516 0.7 
4 | 3.564 1. 816 0. 4 0. 518 0. 6 
5 | 4.455 2. 270 0. 5 0. 521 0.5 
6 | 5.346 2. 724 0. 6 0. 523 0. 4 
7 6.237 | 3.178 0.7 0. 525 0. 3 
8 7.128 | 3. 682 0.8 0. 527 0. 2 
9 8.019 | 4. 086 0. 9 0. 529 0. 1 
Course 
° p+ 151° 
_ ITT LL \ Wa DLlo+m 331° 
| eae Fe jn DLo 0. 0 0. 532 1.0 
0. 469 1 0. 532 0.1 0. 534 0. 9 
0. 939 2 1. 0. 2 0. 536 0.8 
L. 3 1. 0. 3 0. 538 0.7 
1. 4 2. 0. 4 0. 541 0. 6 
2. 5 2. 0. 5 0. 543 0. 5 
vi 6 3. 0. 6 0. 545 0. 4 
3. 7 3. 0. 7 0. 547 0. 3 
3. 8 4. 0.8 0. 550 0. 2 
4. 9 0. 9 0. 552 0. 1 


29°—151°—209°—331° 

— PN | De iii 

ae: 2 ms ze au ES 2 iT DLo 0. 0 1. 0 
1 0. 875 0. 485 1 1. 143 1 0. 554 0. 1 0. 9 
2 1. 749 0. 970 2 2. 287 2 1. 109 0. 2 0. 8 
3 2. 624 1. 454 3 3. 430 3 1. 663 0. 3 0. 7 
4 3. 498 1. 939 4 4. 573 4 2. 217 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4. 373 2. 424 5 5. 717 5 2. 772 0.5 0..5 
6 5. 248 2. 909 6 6. 860 6 3. 326 0. 6 0. 4 
7 6. 122 3. 394 z 8. 003 7 3. 880 0.7 0. 3 
8 6. 997 3. 878 8 9. 147 8 4. 434 0. 8 0. 2 
9 7. 872 4. 363 9 10. 290 9 4. 989 0. 9 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
30°—150°—210°—330° : 
—DLo fp | DL TITTLE TN 
Dj ff DLo 0. 0 
1 0. 866 0. 500 1 1. 155 1 0. 577 0. 1 
2 1. 732 1. 000 2 2. 309 2 1. 155 0. 2 
3 2. 598 1. 500 3 3. 464 3 1. 732 0.3 
4 3. 464 2. 000 4 4. 619 4 2. 309 0. 4 
5 4. 330 2. 500 5 5. 774 5 2. 887 0.5 
6 5. 196 3. 000 6 6. 928 6 3. 464 as 
7 6. 062 3. 500 7 8. 083 7 4. 041 0. 
8 6. 928 4. 000 8 9, 238 8 4.619 0.8 
8) 7. 794 4. 500 g 10. 392 ft) 5. 196 0.9 
31°—149°—211°—329° ee 
Dio | pI | Do UN TIMIIINTITTNUATLN_—ae—s| SD Lo+m | _ 328° 
D l ee: eee l aa? ee mM _ es, 1.0 . 0. 1.0 
1 0. 857 0.515 1 1. 167 1 0. 601 0.1 0. 0.9 
2 1.714 1. 030 2 2. 333 2 1. 202 0. 2 0. 0.8 
3 2. 572 1. 545 3 3. 500 3 1. 803 0.3 0. 0.7 
4 3. 429 2. 060 4 4. 667 4 2. 403 0. 4 0. 0. 6 
5 4. 286 2.575 5 5. 833 5 3. 004 0.5 0. 0.5 
6 5. 143 3. 090 6 7. OOO 6 3. 605 0. 6 0. 0. 4 
7 6. 000 3. 605 7 8. 166 7 4. 206 0. 7 0. 0.3 
8 6. 857 4. 120 8 9. 333 8 4, 807 0.8 0. 0. 2 
9 7.715 4. 635 9 10. 500 ft) 5. 408 0.9 0. 0.1 
32°—148°—212°—328° 
—Dbo | BMT | Do UTILITY 2 _ 3 
Des bs oes pf /? D —m_, _DLo ff 0.0 1. 
] 0. 848 0. 530 1 1. 179 1 0. 625 0. 1 
2 1. 696 1. 060 £9 2. 358 2 1. 250 0. 2 0.8 
3 2.544 1.590 | 3 3. 538 3 1. 875 0.3 0. 7 
4 3. 392 2.120 |! 4 4.717 4 2. 499 0. 4 0.6 
5 4, 240 2. 650 5 5. 896 5 3. 124 0. 5 0.5 
6 5. 088 3. 180 6 7. 075 6 3. 749 0. 6 0. 4 
7 5. 936 3. 709 7 8. 254 7 4, 374 0. 7 0. 3 
8 6. 784 4, 239 8 9. 433 8 4, 999 0.8 0. 2 
9 7. 632 4. 769 oY) 10. 613 Mt) 5. 624 0.9 0. 1 
33°—147°—213°—327° 
DLo p TTL Van DLo TN + 5 
D l p l dD m es D Lo i ‘ 
1 0. 839 0. 545 ] 1. 192 1 0. 649 0. 1 0. 9 
2 1. 677 1. 089 2 2. 385 2 1. 299 0. 2 0. 8 
3 2.516 1. 634 3 3. 577 3 1. 948 0.3 0. 7 
4 3. 355 2.179 4 4. 769 4 2. 598 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4. 193 2. 723 5 5. 962 5 3. 247 0. 5 0. 5 
6 5. 032 3. 268 6 7.154 6 3. 896 0. 6 0. 4 
7 5. 871 3. 812 7 8. 347 7 4. 546 0. 7 0. 3 
8 6. 709 4, 357 8 9, 539 8 5. 195 0.8 0. 2 
9 7. 548 4. 902 f) 10. 731 Mt) 5. 845 0. 9 0. 1 
34°—146°—214°—326° — 
DLo © PIA DLo UTA ATLL an 
LD l ae ee | l D a a Dlo 0. 
1 0. 829 0. 559 1 1. 206 1 0. 675 0. 1 
2 1. 658 1.118 2 2. 412 2 1. 349 0. 2 
3 2. 487 1. 678 3 3. 619 3 2. O24 0.3 
4 3. 316 2. 237 4 4, 825 4 2. 698 0. 4 
> Vo 4 5 6. 031 5 3. ue ne 
{ . 355 6 7. 237 6 4. 04 
i ? aus a4 7 8. 444 7 4. ree a 
3: 8 9, 650 8 5. 39 
i) 7. 461 5. 033 ¢) 10. 856 Y) 6. 071 0.9 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
Course 
° 3° 
35°—145°—215°—325 an ee Ss ae 7 
sd DLo+ 324° 
DLo D TE : _— UAT LL oT Sea ae a a ae 
p {| 2: | p ean Sa " 
eet eae on 700 0. 1 0.703 | 0.9 
p | tee | Ri [a | gi [a | tau | oa] she | es 
"m 2.101 0.3 0. 70 
3 2. 457 1, 721 3 3. 662 3 Ae ai Oli 0.6 
4 rere Ga eee Ue aren, Pe 3.501 |] 0.5 0.713 | 0.5 
5 oe ee ee aoe Ae 4.201 fl 0.6 0.716 | 0.4 
6 ee ete ae ee are ie 4.901 0.7 0.719 | 0.3 
7 5. 734 4.015 | 7 8.545 | 7 on rae a a3 
6. 553 4.589 | 8 9.766 | 8 e 
: 7. 372 5. 162 9 10. 987 9 6. 302 0. 9 0. 724 0 
Course 
3° 
36°—144°—216°—324 = Soe 
° DLo+ r 
a ae TO Dis TTT ETT ne 7 a o 
D q p fF mj Veo . 
Aaa ae ere 9 1 0.729 | 0.9 
2 Leis | ize | 2 2472 | 2 1453 || 0.2 0.732 | 0.8 
, : 2. 180 0. 3 0. 735 : 
3 2. 427 1.763 | 3 3.708 | 3 ite or 0.737 | 06 
4 3. 236 2. 351 4 4.944 | 4 ie a 0740.2} Oe 
5 4. 045 2.939 | 5 6.180 | 5 eee ie 0743 | o4 
6 4. 854 3.527 | 6 7. 416 6 mene ne ovis. | O88 
7 5. 663 4.114 7 8.652 | 7 o ne 0748 | 0.2 
8 6. 472 4. 702 8 9. 889 8 : l 0. 1 
9 7. 281 5. 290 9 11. 125 9 6. 539 0.9 — 75 
-Ourse 
30 
37°—143°—217°—323 |e ec 
a © DLo+ 
_D_ d P 9 
0.1 0.756 | 0. 
1 0.799 | 0.602 [ 1 : oo rt —o Ti ne 0.759 | 08 
2 1. 597 1. 204 2 Ps 756 3 2 261 0.3 0. 762 0. 7 
ee ee oe Se 5.009 | 4 3.014 || 0.4 0.765 | 0.6 
s | 3903 | S000 | 5 | G21 | 5 | 378 | os | ote | O5 
' 0. 6 0. 
6 4.792 | 3.611 | 6 7 oh : = aoe 07 0.773 | 03 
5 6380 | agin | 8 10.017 | 8 6. 028 0.8 0.776 | 0.2 
9 7.188 | 5.416 | 9 11.269 | 9 6.782 |] 0.9 — 8 
ourse 
: ° 
38°—142°—218°—322 a 
° DLo : 
Dio |p Wim’ P|... Do ___ primum P Be Zi HTT 2 - a ar 
D |! P_ i 1 3690 1 | 0.781 0.1 0.784 | 0. 
1 0.788 | 0.616 aan (ee Bes 0.2 0.8 
2 1. 576 1. 231 2 ae ie rare 0.3 0.7 
3 2.364 | 1.847 | 3 : 076 | 4 3 125 0. 4 0. 6 
4 3.152 | 2.463 | 4 ae Te onan ne 0.5 
5 3.940 | 3.078 | 5 evan I Gece 0.8 0.4 
6 4.728 | 3.694 | 6 ce ats 0.7 0.3 
7 5. 516 4. 310 7 in ah 7 8. 250 0.8 0.2 
8 6.304 | 4.925 | 8 Puee ics 7.032 || 0.9 0.1 
9 7.092 | 5.541 9 11. 42 ; - 
our se 
° 
39°14] °—_-219°__- 331 ge ae 
eres DLo+ 
Dio PIA Pe Ee aa == Graior 6 
i Toe i 1.287 | 1 0. 810 0. 1 0.813 | 09 
] 0.777 | 0. 629 an + 60 02 0.816 | 0.8 
2 1. 554 1.259 | 2 2 ae 456 03 0.818 | 0.7 
3 2.331 | 1.888 | 3 ern 3.239 || 0.4 0.821 | 0.6 
4 3.109 | 2.517 | 4 5 a ee one 5k 0.324 | 0.5 
5 3. 886 3. 147 5 231 8 4. 859 0.6 0. 827 0. 4 
6 4. 663 3. 776 6 007 7 5 668 0.7 0. 830 0. 3 
3 é217 | 5.038 |g 10.294 | 8 6.478 || 0.8 0838 | 01 
: 8 : 
9 6.994 | 5.664 | 9 11. 581 9 7. 288 0.9 0 


348007 O-—A5R— —T7 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 

40°—140°—220°—320° Se 
DLo | DLo HA LT 220° | DLo+m 319° 
D l D m DLo 0. 0 0. 839 1. 0 
1 1 1. 305 ] 0. 839 0.1 0. 842 0. 9 
2 1 2 2.611 2 1. 678 0. 2 0. 845 0.8 
3 2 3 3. 916 3 2.517 0.3 0. 848 0.7 
4 3 4 5. 222 4 3. 356 0. 4 0. 851 0. 6 
5 3 5 6. 527 5 4. 196 0.5 0. 854 0.5 
6 4 6 7. 832 6 5. 035 0. 6 0. 857 0. 4 
7 5 7 9, 138 7 5. 874 0.7 0. 860 0.3 
8 6 8 10. 443 8 6. 713 0.8 0. 863 0. 2 
9 6 9 11, 749 9 7. 552 0. 9 0. 866 0. 1 


DAMMIT 
1 ak ae 


nee ene 
0. 656 
1. 312 
1. 968 
2. 624 
3. 280 
3. 936 
4. 592 
0. 248 
5. 905 


ODMH S& GW — 
ooooceceoeo 
DROUMPUNPWHHO 
eoooccoeceo: 
m2 de OIE 100 OPE 


42°—138°—222°—318° - ~- 
Dio Pp LHL p DLo MA a we 
_vdD | Ft | ep TCU D 0. 
1 0. 743 0. 669 1 1. 346 ] 0. 900 0. 1 0. 9 
2 1. 486 1. 338 2 2. 691 2 1. 801 0.2 0.8 
3 2. 229 2. 007 3 4. 037 3 2.701 0.3 0.7 
4 2. 973 2. 677 4 5. 383 4 3. 602 0. 4 0. 6 
5 3. 716 3. 346 5 6. 728 5 4, 502 0.5 0.5 
6 4. 459 4.015 6 8. O74 6 5. 402 0. 6 0. 4 
7 5. 202 4. 684 7 9. 419 7 6. 303 0.7 0.3 
8 5. 945 5. 353 8 10. 765 & 7. 203 0.8 0. 2 
9 6. 688 6. 022 9 12. 111 9 8. 104 0.9 0. 1 
43°—137°—223°—317° 
DLo p TT Wa DLo THAT 
D i p l D DLo 


1 0. 0. 682 1 
2 1. 1. 364 2 
3 2. 2. 046 3 
4 2. 2. 728 4 
5 3. 3. 410 5 
6 4. 4. 092 6 
7 5. 4.774 7 
8 5. 5. 456 8 
9 6. 6. 138 9 
44°—136°—224°—316° 
DLo p TRA We Sa Dio PAT TTL oe 
Dp |. ¢ _|. pe =o D _m DLo 0. 0 0 
1 0.719 0. 695 1 1. 390 1 0. 966 0. 1 . 9 
2 1. 439 1. 389 2 2. 780 2 1, 931 0.2 .8 
3 2.158 2. O84 3 4.170 3 2. 897 0.3 d 
4 2.877 2.779 4 5. 561 4 3. 863 0. 4 6 
5 3. 597 3. 473 5 6. 951 5 4. 828 0.5 5) 
6 4. 316 4.168 6 8. 341 6 5. 794 0. 6 4 
i 5. 035 4. 863 7 9. 731 i 6. 760 0. 7 3 
8 5. 755 5. 557 8 11. 121 8 7. 726 0.8 2 
9 6. 474 6. 252 9 12.511 9 8. 691 0.9 I 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


45°—135°—225°—315° 


DLo pain] DLo jit TAT ATTA TUITE 
D l l D m DLo 0.0 1.0 
1 0. 707 0 1 1. 414 l 1. 000 0. 1 0. 9 
2 1. 414 1 2 2. 828 2 2. OOO 0. 2 0.8 
3 2. 121 2 3 4. 243 3 3. OOO 0. 3 0. 7 
4 2. 828 2 4 9. 657 4 4. 000 0. 4 0. 6 
5 3. 536 3 5 7. O71 5 5. 000 0. 5 0.5 
6 4. 243 4 6 8. 485 6 6. 000 0. 6 0. 4 
7 4. 940 4 7 9. 899 7 7. OOO 0. 7 0.3 
8 5. 657 5 8 11. 314 8 8. OOO 0.8 0. 2 
9 6. 364 6 9 12. 728 9 9. 000 0. 9 0. 1 
46°—134°—226°—314° 
Dio pI op DLo___ pamnii mnie) 
D l p l D m DLo 0. 0 
1 0. 695 0.719 1 1 1. 036 Q. .9 
2 1. 389 1. 439 2 2 2. 071 0. .8 
3 2. O84 2. 158 3 3 3. 107 0. 7 
4 2.779 2. 877 4 4 4. 142 0. . 6 
5 3. 473 3. 597 5) 5 5. 178 0. .5 
6 4. 168 4. 316 6 6 6. 213 0). 4 
7 4. 863 5. 035 7 7 7. 249 0. .3 
8 5. 557 5. 755 8 8 8. 284 0). .2 
9 6. 252 6. 474 9 . 9 9 9. 320 0. 1 
Cours 
47°—133°—227°—313° ae ees 
~Dio_ AMMEN 2 312° 
Db m DLo 0.0 1.0 
1 0. : 1 1. 072 0. 1 0.9 
2 1. 2 2. 145 0. 2 0. 8 
3 2. : 3 3. 217 0.3 0. 7 
4 2. : 4 4. 289 0. 4 0. 6 
5 3. : 5 5. 362 0.5 0.5 
6 4. : 6 6. 434 0. 6 0. 4 
7 4. ( 7. 507 0. 7 0.3 
8 5. ; 8 8. 579 0.8 0. 2 
9 6. ; 9 9. 651 0. 9 0. 1 
—228°—312° | 
7 43° p+l 131° 
DLo_ p TM DLo TITTLE 228° DLlo=m__|__3ii° 
D u p t D m DLo 0. 0 1. 111 1.0 
1 0. 669 Q 1 1. 494 1 1.111 0. 1 1.115 .9 
2 1. 338 1 2 2. 989 2 2. 221 0. 2 1.118 0.8 
3 2. 007 2 3 4. 483 3 3. 332 0. 3 1. 122 0. 7 
4 2. 677 2 4 5. 978 4 4, 442 0. 4 1. 126 0. 6 
5 3. 346 3 5 7.472 5 5. 553 0. 5 1. 130 0. 5 
6 4.015 4 6 8. 967 6 6. 664 0. 6 1. 134 0. 4 
7 4. 684 5 7 10. 461 7 7. 774 0. 7 1. 138 0. 3 
8 5. 353 5 8 11. 956 8 8. 885 0. 8 1. 142 0. 2 
9 6. 022 6 9 13. 450 9 9. 996 0.9 1. 146 0. 1 
Course 
49°—131°—229°—311° ccorpc an orningie! 
Do _ Le DLo TANNIN TLL 220° DLo+m 310° 
D p ref Dp | m_ |_bilo_{f—0.0 1. 150 1.0 
1 (). 656 0. 755 l 1. 524 l 1. 150 0. 1 1. 154 0. 9 
2 1. 312 1. 509 2 3. 049 2 2. 301 0. 2 1. 159 0.8 
3 1. 968 2. 264 3 4.573 3 3. 451 0.3 1. 163 0. 7 
4 2. 624 3. O19 4 6. 097 4 4. 601 0. 4 1. 167 0. 6 
5 3. 280 3. 774 5 7. 621 5) 5. 752 0. 5 1.171 0. 5 
6 3. 936 4. 528 6 9. 146 6 6. 902 0. 6 1.175 0. 4 
7 4, 592 5. 2&3 ri 10. 670 7 8. 053 0. 7 1.179 0. 3 
8 5. 248 6. 038 8 12. 194 8 9. 203 0. 8 1. 183 0. 2 
9 5. 905 6. 792 9 13. 718 9 10. 353 0. 9 1. 188 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
Course 
50°—130°—230°—310° SAE... SO 
DLo ——P _ P| DLO iil EET _ 2B _ | DLo+m | __ 300° 
D u p te D m 0.0 1. 192 1.0 
1 0. 643 0. 766 1 1. 556 1 1. 192 0. 1 1. 196 0.9 
2 1. 286 1. 532 2 3. 111 2 2. 384 0. 2 1. 200 0.8 
3 1. 928 2. 298 3 4. 667 3 3. 575 0.3 1. 205 0.7 
4 2. 571 3. 064 4 6. 223 4 4. 767 0. 4 1. 209 0. 6 
5 3. 214 3. 830 5 7. 779 5 5. 959 0. 5 1. 213 0.5 
6 3. 857 4. 596 6 9. 334 6 7. 151 0. 6 1. 217 0. 4 
7 4. 500 5. 362 7 10. 890 7 8. 342 0. 7 1. 222 0. 3 
8 5. 142 6. 128 8 12. 446 8 9. 534 0. 8 1. 226 0. 2 
9 5. 785 6. 894 9 14. 002 9 10. 726 0.9 1. 230 0.1 
5 1°—129°—231°—309° “ 
DLo p HTM p DLo TAT 308° 
D p l D m DLo 


PEEPS reecocr 
bt ND 69 Wm CN CD 93000 O 


Bg 


MN 
m DLo 


Spescssssss 
SWNIOoqrhOAwv=© 
Sessseseor 
= BO Go om Cr 3000 © 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


S58 


0. 0 
0.1 
0. 2 
0.3 
0. 4 
0. 5 
0. 6 
0. 7 
0. 8 
0. 9 


“Ie 


Pot bt a eet ft pt pt pe pt pe 
SPEPeeescoeoe 
= 89 69m CNM =3000 © 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


55° p+l 124° 
235° DLo+m 304° 
0. 0 1. 428 1.0 
0. 1 1. 433 0. 9 
0. 2 1. 439 0. 8 
0. 3 1. 444 0. 7 
0. 4 1. 450 0. 6 
0. 5 1. 455 0. 5 
0. 6 1. 460 0. 4 
0. 7 1. 466 0. 3 
0. 8 1. 471 0. 2 
0.9 1. 477 0. 1 
Course 
r¢) p+ 123° 
THEN 236° DLo+m 303° 
m DLo 0. 0 1. 483 1.0 
1 1. 483 0. 1 1. 488 0.9 
2 2. 965 0. 2 1. 494 0. 8 
3 4. 448 0. 3 1. 499 0. 7 
4 §. 930 0. 4 1. 505 0. 6 
5 7. 413 0. 5 1. 11 0. 5 
6 8. 895 0. 6 1. 517 0. 4 
7 10. 378 0. 7 1. §22 0. 3 
8 11. 860 0. 8 1. 528 0. 2 
; 9 13. 343 0. 9 1. 534 0. 1 
°__3093° Course 
s7° |__ip +l 122° 
0 FATT 237° DlLo+m 302° 
D m DLo 0. 0 1. 540 1.0 
0. 1. 836 1 1. 540 0. 1 1. 546 0. 9 
1. 3. 672 2 3. 080 0. 2 1. 552 0. 8 
1. 5. 508 3 4. 620 0. 3 1. 558 0. 7 
2. 7. 344 4 6. 159 0. 4 1. 564 0. 6 
2. 9. 180 5 7. 699 0. 5 1. 570 0. 5 
3. 11. 016 6 9. 239 0. 6 1. 576 0. 4 
3. 12. 853 7 10. 779 0. 7 1. 582 0. 3 
4. 14. 689 8 12. 319 0. 8 1. 588 0. 2 
4. 16. 525 9 13. 859 0. 9 1. 594 0. 1 
Course 
68° pt+l 121° 
P| Do INIT 238° DLo+m 301° 
0. 0 1. 600 1.0 
0. 1 1. 607 0. 9 
0. 2 1. 613 0. 8 
0. 3 1. 619 0. 7 
0. 4 1. 625 0. 6 
0. 5 1. 632 0.5 
0. 6 1. 638 0. 4 
0. 7 1. 645 0. 3 
0. 8 1. 651 0. 2 
0.9 1. 658 0. 1 
Course 
soo |___Pt+t | t29° 
239° DLo+m 300° 
m 0. 0 1. 664 1.0 
1 0. 1 1. 671 0. 9 
2 0. 2 1. 678 0. 8 
3 0. 3 1. 684 0. 7 
4 0. 4 1. 691 0. 6 
5 0. 5 1. 698 0. 5 
6 0. 6 1. 704 0. 4 
7 0. 7 1. 711 0. 3 
8 0. 8 1. 718 0. 2 
9 0.9 1. 725 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
60°—120°—240°—300° s 
Dio |p. jAMMNN DLo TIMI HAITI TTT 24 
C Die | Pe fd D m DLo 0.0 1.0 
1 0. 500 0. 866 1 2. 000 1 1. 732 0. 1 0.9 
2 1. 000 1. 732 2 4. 000 2 3. 464 0. 2 0.8 
3 1. 500 2. 598 3 6. 000 3 5. 196 0.3 0.7 
4 2. 000 3. 464 4 8. 000 4 6. 928 0. 4 0. 6 
5 2. 500 4. 330 5 10. 000 5 8. 660 0.5 0.5 
6 3. 000 5. 196 6 12. 000 6 10. 392 0. 6 0. 4 
7 3. 500 6. 062 7 14. 000 7 12. 124 0.7 0.3 
8 4. 000 6. 928 8 16. 000 8 13. 856 0.8 0.2 
9 4. 500 7.794 9 18. 000 9 15. 588 0.9 0.1 
61°—119°—241°—299° eee 
Dio |p MIT] p )_ D0 PITTI TTTTTATTTTTTTTTT}!_ 21° =| Dorm __|_ 208° 
Do} Ft m DLo 0.0 1. 804 1.0 
1 0. 485 0. 875 1 1. 804 0. 1 1.811 0.9 
2 0. 970 1. 749 2 3. 608 0. 2 1. 819 0.8 
3 1. 454 2. 624 3 5. 412 0.3 1. 827 0.7 
4 1. 939 3. 498 4 7.216 0. 4 1. 834 0. 6 
5 2. 424 4. 373 5 9. 020 0.5 1. 842 0.5 
6 2. 909 5, 248 6 10. 824 0. 6 1. 849 0.4 
7 3. 394 6. 122 7 12. 628 0.7 1. 857 0.3 
8 3. 878 6. 997 8 14. 432 0.8 1. 865 0.2 
9 4. 363 7. 872 9 16. 236 0. 9 1. 873 0.1 
Course 
2° pil 17° 
Hinininnii\| 242° DLlo+m 297° 
0 1. 881 1.0 
l 0 1. 881 1 1. 889 0.9 
2 0 3. 761 0. 2 1. 897 0.8 
3 1 5. 642 0.3 1. 905 0.7 
4 1 7, 523 0. 4 1. 913 0.6 
5 2 9. 404 0. 5 1. 921 0.5 
6 2 11. 284 0. 6 1. 929 0.4 
7 3 13. 165 0.7 1. 937 0.3 
8 3 15. 046 0.8 1.946 | 0.2 
9 4 16. 927 0.9 1.954 | 01 
Course 
63° pl 114° 
DYo D LT We Dla TTT TTTTTTTTTTTTTI} 243° Diem _— 
D l p l D m | D 0. 0 ‘ ; 
1 0. 454 0. 891 1 2. 203 1 i 1. 963 0. 1 1. 971 0.9 
2 0. 908 1. 782 2 4. 405 2 3. 925 0. 2 1. 980 0.8 
3 1. 362 2. 673 3 6. 608 3 5. 888 0.3 1. 988 0.7 
4 1. 816 3. 564 4 8.811 4 7. 850 0. 4 1. 997 0. 6 
5 2. 270 4, 455 5 11. 013 5 9. 813 0.5 2. 006 0.5 
6 2. 724 5. 346 6 13. 216 6 11. 776 0. 6 2.014 0. 4 
7 3. 178 6. 237 7 15. 419 7 13. 738 0.7 2. 023 0.3 
8 3. 632 7. 128 8 17. 622 8 15. 701 0. 8 2. 032 0.2 
9 4. 086 8. 019 9 19. 824 9 | 17.663 0. 9 2. 041 0.1 
Course 
64°—116°—244°—296° a 
oye 2 ET P DLo [ITT ETTTEETTOTTATTTTTT TN) __ 244° ee 5 
ae = Pp _ t D m D Lo 0. 0 . 0: ; 
1 0. 438 0. 899 1 2. 281 1 2. 050 0.1 2. 059 0.9 
9 0. 877 1. 798 2 4. 562 2 4.101 0. 2 2. 069 0.8 
3 1.315 2. 696 3 6. 844 3 6. 151 0.3 2. 078 0.7 
4 1. 753 3. 595 4 9, 125 4 8. 201 0. 4 2. 087 0. 6 
5 2. 192 4.494 5 11. 406 5 10. 252 0.5 2. 097 0.9 
6 2. 630 5, 393 6 13. 687 6 12. 302 0. 6 2. 106 0.4 
7 3. 069 6. 202 7 15. 968 7 14. 352 0. 7 2. 116 0.3 
8 3. 507 7.190 8 18. 249 8 16. 402 0. 8 2. 125 oe 
9 3. 945 8. 089 9 20. 531 9 18. 453 0.9 2. 135 0 


TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 
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65°—115°—245°—295° 


DLo 


[fs D Lo LTTE TEDL 


AME UT 


TT, i en ee | 
ener i D | m | D 
0. ¢ 1 2. 366 1 
1 2 4. 732 2 
2 3 7. 099 3 
3 4 9. 465 4 
4 5 11. 831 5 
5 6 14. 197 6 
6 7 16. 563 7 
7 8 18. 930 8 
8 9 21. 296 9 
66°—114° —246°—294° 
Dio | BMA OVATE PUTT 
D te Se eee _m_ 
1 0. 407 0. 914 1 
2 0. 813 1. 827 2 
3 1. 220 2. 741 3 
4 1. 627 3. 654 4 
5 2. 034 4. 568 5 
6 2. 440 5. 481 6 
7 2. 847 6. 395 7 
8 3. 254 7. 308 8 
9 3. 661 8. 222 9 


=? 
ww 


DWNT Ob Ot ee! 
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DONO wwoeiand 
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68°—112°—248°—292° 

_DYo pT TNT p |___DTo_ MMT TALE 

D | tft _, pp fest Pew, Doe mp. DLo - 
1 0. 375 0. 927 1 2. 669 1 2.475 
2 0. 749 1. 854 2 5. 339 2 4. 950 
3 1. 124 2. 782 3 8. 008 3 7. 425 
4 1. 498 3. 709 4 10. 678 4 9. 900 
5 1. 873 4. 636 5 13. 347 5 12. 375 
6 2. 248 5. 563 6 16. 017 6 14. 851 
7 2. 622 6. 490 7 18. 686 7 17. 326 
8 2.997 7.417 8 21. 356 8 19. 801 
9 3. 371 8. 345 ¢) 24. 025 9 22. 276 

69°—111°—249°—291° 

_DLo Tp MT Dio iii MMMM 

— D een ba 7 Tp ~t |. D m_)__Dlo _ 
1 0.358 | 0.934 PFo1- 2.790 7 1 2. 605 
2 0.717 1. 867 2 5. 581 2 5. 210 
3 1.075 2. 801 3 8. 371 3 7. 815 
4 1. 433 3. 734 4 11. 162 4 10. 420 
5 1. 792 4. 668 5 13. 952 5 13. 025 
6 2. 150 5. 601 6 16. 743 6 15. 631 
7 2. 509 6. 535 7 19. 533 7 18. 236 
8 2. 867 7. 469 8 22. 323 8 20. 841 
9 3. 225 8. 402 9 25. 114 9 23. 446 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


Course 
70°—110°—250°—290° | 
70° p+l 109° 
DLo p MATT p DLo FATT 250° DLo+m 289° 
i aes oo | a ee ee |e es ee 
1 0.342 | 0. 940 1 2. 924 1 2.74 
2 0. 684 1, 879 2 5.848 | 2 5. 495 0.2 2.778 | 0.8 
3 1.026 | 2.819 | 3 8.771 3 8. 242 0.3 2. 793 0 7 
4 1.368 | 3.759 | 4 11.695 | 4 10. 990 0.4 2. 808 0.6 
5 1710 | 4698 | 5 14619 | 5 13. 737 0.5 2. 824 0.5 
6 2.052 | 5.638 | 6 17.543 | 6 16. 485 0.6 2. 840 0.4 
7 2.394 | 6.578 | 7 20.467 | 7 19, 232 0.7 2. 856 0.3 
8 2. 7518 | 8 23.390 | 8 21. 980 0.8 2. 872 0.2 
9 3. 8.457 | 9 26.314 | 9 24. 727 0.9 2. 888 ; 
Course 
71°—109°—251°—289° ee — ee 
251° DLo+m 288° 
D 1 0.0 2.904 | 1.0 
1 1 0.1 2921 | 0.9 
2 0. 2 0.2 2.937 | 0.8 
3 0. 3 0.3 2.954 | 0.7 
4 1. 4 0. 4 2.971 | 0.6 
5 1. 5 0.5 2989 | 0.5 
6 1. 6 0.6 3.006 | 0.4 
7 2. 7 0.7 3.024 | 0.3 
s 2 : ae Ae. 200 08 
ee OS e a ae 
i Se 
Mil DLo EN 
Di 3 ee / P a2 dU ve 0 ar 10 
1 0. 0. 951 I | 0. 1 3. 006 0.9 
2 
3 5 5 es 3 0.3 3.133 | 0.7 
3.804 | 4 0.4 3.152 | 0.6 
: 72 | 05 
4.755 | 5 0.5 3.1 
: ‘ 0.6 3191 | O4 
6 1. 5.706 | 6 0. 6 3.191 | 04 
: : ; aos : 0.8 3.230 | 02 
3 3.251 | 01 
9 2. 8.560 | 9 |_0.9 
73°—107°—253°—287° sia i. 
DLo p TU AT p DLo TAIN. 253° a 
D l p i D m DLo . 09 
1 0.292 | 0.956 1 3. 420 1 3, 271 
2 0.585 | 1.913 | 2 6.841 |- 2 6.542 || 0.2 0.8 
3 0.877 | 2.869 | 3 10. 261 3 9.813 ff 0.3 a 
4 1.169 | 3.825 | 4 13. 681 4 13, 083 0. 4 0.6 
5 1.462 | 4.782 | 5 17.102 | 5 16. 354 0.5 0§ 
6 1.754 | 5.738 | 6 20.522 | 6 19. 625 0. 6 - 
7 2.047 | 6.694 | 7 23.942 | 7 22. 896 0.7 0.3 
8 2.339 | 7.650 | 8 27.362 | 8 26. 167 0.8 oe 
9 2.631 | 8 607 | 9 30. 783 9 29, 438 0.9 
74°—106°—254°—286° 
74° 105° 
° 2a5 
DL TANT 254 ee 
oi p eae P oO we / oe Io 3 487 L 0 
27 0. 961 1 3, 628 1 3. 487 0.1 
; 7 ates 1. 923 2 7. 256 2 6. 975 0. 2 : ae : 
3 0.827 | 2.884 | 3 10.884 | 3 10. 462 0.3 ae 
4 1.103 | 3.845 | 4 14.512 | 4 13. 950 | 0. 4 ae ee 
5 1.378 | 4.306 | 5 18.140 | 5 17. 437 0.5 Se aes 
6 1.654 | 5.768 | 6 21.768 | 6 20.924 fl 0.6 oe AS 
7 1.929 | 6.729 | 7 25.396 | 7 24.412 Hl 0.7 ee 
8 2.205 | 7.690 | 8 29.024 | 8 27.309 | 0.8 ee 
9 2.481 | 8 651 | 9 32.652 | 9 31.387 || 09 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


75°—105°—255°—285° 


4 


~ 

° 
—" 
So 


2 
S 
S15 
+f 
3 
s5 


_ Pp DLa THIN MTTE\Y — 
toy] = =ElD cm DLo 0. 0 1.0 
0. 1 3. 864 1 3. 732 0. 1 0.9 
0. 2 7.727 2 7. 464 0. 2 0.8 
0. 3 11. 591 3 11. 196 0.3 0.7 
1. 4 15. 455 4 14. 928 0. 4 0. 6 
1. 5 19. 319 5 18. 660 0.5 0.5 
1. 6 23. 182 6 22. 392 0. 6 0. 4 
1. 7 27. 046 7 26. 124 0.7 0.3 
2. 8 30. 910 8 29. 856 0.8 0.2. 
2. 9 34. 773 9 33. 588 0. 9 0. 1 
o_ a o_ re) Course 
76°—104°—256°—284 —- = —— 
LET \ 2 DLo+m 283° 
m DLo 0. 0 4. 011 1. 
0. 1 4. 011 0.1 4, 041 0.9 
0. 2 8. 022 0.2 4. 071 0.8 
0. 3 12. 032 0. 3 4. 102 0.7 
0. 4 16. 043 0. 4 4. 134 0. 6 
1. 5 20. 054 0.5 4. 165 0. 5 
1. 6 24. 065 0. 6 4. 198 0. 4 
1. 7 28. 075 0.7 4, 230 0.3 
1. 8 32. 086 0.8 4, 264 0. 2 
2. 9 36. 097 0.9 4, 297 0.1 
o_ a o_ ° Course 
77°—103°—257°—283 Sass 
TMM 257° DLo+m 282° 
m DLo 0. 0 4. 331 1.0 
0. 1 4. 331 0.1 4. 366 0. 9 
0. 2 8. 663 0. 2 4, 402 0. 8 
0. 3 12. 994 0.3 4, 437 0.7 
0. 4 17. 326 0. 4 4, 474 0. 6 
1. 5 21. 657 0. 5 4, 511 0. 5 
1. 6 25. 989 0. 6 4, 548 0. 4 
1. 7 30. 320 0.7 4, 586 0.3 
1. 8 34. 652 0.8 4, 625 0. 2 
2. 9 38. 983 0.9 4. 665 0. 1 
102°—258°—282 Sa 
[ VMTN 258° DLo+m 281° 
m Lo 0. 0 4, 705 1.0 
0. 1 4. 705 0.1 4.745 0.9 
0. 2 9. 409 0. 2 4. 787 0.8 
0. 3 14. 114 0.3 4, 829 0.7 
0. 4 18. 819 0. 4 4. 872 0. 6 
1. 5 23. 523 0.5 4,915 0. 5 
1. 6 28. 228 0. 6 4. 959 0. 4 
1. 7 32. 932 0.7 5. 005 0.3 
1. 8 37. 637 0. 8 5. 050 0. 2 
1. 9 42. 342 0. 9 5. 097 0. 1 
a o__ o_ re Course 
79°—101°—259°—281 a 
P HUMINT) = 259° DLo+m 280° 
D E m DLo 0. 0 5. 145 1.0 
1 1 ] 5. 145 0. 1 5. 193 0. 9 
2 2 2 10. 289 0.2 5. 242 0.8 
3 3 3 15. 434 0.3 5. 292 0.7 
4 4 4 20. 578 0. 4 5. 343 0. 6 
5 5 5 25. 723 0. 5 5. 396 0. 5 
6 6 6 30. 867 0. 6 5. 449 0. 4 
7 7 7 36. 012 0.7 5. 503 0.3 
8 8 8 41. 156 0.8 5. 558 0. 2 
9 9 9 46. 301 0.9 5. 614 0.1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
Course 
80°—100°—260°—280° ene ic 
Ae LEE eS ee ee Pa eet goo | HE 99° 
DLo |— Ap | Do PIN TATMTNTTTTULITN_—_280° | DLotm__—| 279° 
Die p —! Jj Dm DLo 0. 0 5. 671 1.0 
1 0. 174 0. 985 | 5. 759 1 5. 671 0. 1 5. 730 0.9 
2 0. 347 1. 970 2 11. 518 2 11. 343 0. 2 5. 789 0. 8 
3 0. 521 2. 954 3 17. 276 3 17. 014 0. 3 5. 850 0.7 
4 0. 695 3. 939 4 23. 035 4 22. 685 0. 4 5. 912 0. 6 
5 0. 868 4,924 5 28. 794 5 28. 356 0.5 5. 976 0.5 
6 1. 042 5. 909 6 34. 553 6 34. 028 0. 6 6. 041 0. 4 
7 1. 216 6. 894 7 40. 311 7 39. 699 0.7 6. 107 0.3 
8 1. 389 7. 878 8 46. 070 8 45. 370 0. 8 6. 174 0. 2 
9 1. 563 8. 863 9 51. 829 9 51. 042 0. 9 6. 243 0.1 
Course 
81°—99°— 26 1°—279° nee eee 
DLo D TTL, a DLo MM = 28° | DLo+m 278° 
D ae ee: r D m DLo ff 0.0 | 6314 | 1.0 
1 0. 156 0. 988 1 6. 392 1 6.314 | O1 6. 386 0.9 
2 0. 313 1. 975 2 12. 785 2 12. 628 0. 2 6. 460 0.8 
3 0. 469 2. 963 3 19. 177 3 18. 941 0. 3 6. 535 0.7 
4 0. 626 3. 951 4 25. 570 4 25. 255 0. 4 6. 612 0. 6 
5 0. 782 4. 938 5 31. 962 5 31. 569 0. 5 6. 691 0.5 
6 0. 939 5. 926 6 38. 355 6 37. 883 0. 6 6. 772 0.4 
7 1. 095 6. 914 74 44. 747 7 44,196 0.7 6. 855 0. 3 
8 1. 251 | 7. 902 8 51. 140 8 50. 510 0. 8 6. 940 0. 2 
9 1.408 | 8. 889 9 57. 532 9 56. 824 0. 9 7. 026 0. 1 
o. o_ o_ ° Course 
82°—98°—262°—278 a 
DLo } op WIA DLo TEL 282° DLo+m 377° 
Do; EP D m DLo 0. 0 7.115 1.0 
1 0. 139 0.:990 1 7. 185 1 7.115 0.1 7. 207 0.9 
2 0. 278 1. 981 2 14. 371 2 14. 231 0. 2 7. 300 0. 8 
3 0. 418 2. 971 3 21. 556 3 21. 346 0.3 7. 396 0. 7 
4 0. 557 3. 961 4 28. 741 4 28. 461 0. 4 7. 495 0. 6 
5 0. 696 4.951 5 35. 926 5 35. 577 0. 5 7. 596 0.5 
6 0. 835 5. 942 6 43. 112 6 42, 692 0. 6 7. 700 0. 4 
7 0. 974 6. 932 7 50. 297 7 49. 808 0.7 7. 806 0.3 
8 1.113 7. 922 8 57. 482 8 56. 923 0.8 7. 916 0. 2 
9 1.253 | 8.912 9 64. 668 9 64. 038 0. 9 8. 028 0.1 
Course 
83°—97°—263°—277° a 
DLo ae LET WE a eae TT P DLo MMA HIN) 263° DLo+m_|__ 26° 
Do! te _~L! D m DLo 0. 0 8. 144 1.0 
1 | 0, 122 0. 993 1 8. 206 1 8. 144 0. 1 8. 264 0.9 
2 0. 244 1. 985 2 16. 411 2 16. 289 0. 2 8. 386 0.8 
3 0. 366 2. 978 3 24. 617 3 24. 433 0. 3 8. 513 0.7 
4 0. 487 3. 970 4 32. 822 4 32. 577 0. 4 8. 643 0. 6 
5 0. 609 4. 963 5 41. 028 5 40. 722 0. 5 8. 777 0.5 
6 0. 731 5. 955 6 49, 233 6 48. 866 0. 6 8. 915 0. 4 
7 0. 853 6. 948 7 57. 439 7 .57. 010 0. 7 9. 058 0.3 
8 0. 975 7. 940 8 65. 644 8 65. 155 0. 8 9. 205 0. 2 
9 | 1.097 8, 933 9 73. 850 9 73. 299 0. 9 9. 357 0. 1 
Course 
84° 96°—264°—276° a 
DLo Po MUNA DLo AN 264° DLo+m |__ 35° 
D : oe he l D m DLo 0. 0 9. 514 1.0 
1 | 0.105 0.995 | 1 9. 567 1 9. 514 0.1 9. 677 0.9 
2 0. 209 | 1. 989 2 19. 134 2 19. 029 0. 2 9. 845 0.8 
3 | 0314 | 2984 | 3 28.700 | 3 28.543 || 0.3 10.019 | 07 
4 {| 0.418 3. 978 4 38. 267 4 38. 057 0. 4 10. 199 0.6 
5 0. 523 4. 973 5 47. 834 5 47. 572 0.5 10. 385 0.5 
6 0. 627 5. 967 6 57. 401 6 57. 086 0. 6 10. 579 0. 4 
7 0. 732 6. 962 7 66. 967 7 66. 601 0. 7 10. 780 0.3 
8 0. 836 7. 956 8 76. 534 8 76. 115 0. 8 10. 988 0. 2 
9 0. O41 8. 951 9 86. 101 9 | 85. 629 0.9 11. 205 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
Course 
panini oP 265° [| DLotm | 274e_ 
p l m 0. 0 L1. 430 1. 0 
0. 0. 996 1 1 0. 1 11. 664 0. 9 
0. 1. 992 2 2 0. 2 11. 909 0. 8 
0. 2. 989 3 3 0. 3 12. 163 0. 7 
0. 3. 985 4 4 0. 4 12. 429 0. 6 
0. 4. 981 5 5 0. 5 12. 706 0. 5 
0. 5. 977 6 6 0. 6 12. 996 0. 4 
0. 6. 973 7 7 0. 7 13. 300 0. 3 
0. 7. 970 8 8 0. 8 13. 617 0. 2 
0. 8. 966 9 9 0. 9 13. 951 0. 1 
86°—94°—266°—274° ag a = 
DLo | PMA! oe eee 0A TELAT 266° | SD Lo+m 273° 
D tC ) tab igs D m DLo 0. 0 14. 301 1.0 
l 0. 070 0. 998 l 14. 336 1 14. 301 0. 1 14. 669 0.9 
2 0. 140 1. 995 2 28. 671 2 28. 601 0. 2 15. 056 0. 8 
3 0. 209 2. 993 3 43. 007 3 42. 902 0.3 15. 464 0. 7 
4 0. 279 3. 990 4 57. 342 4 57. 203 0. 4 15. 895 0. 6 
5 0. 349 4. 988 5 71. 678 5 71. 503 0. 5 16. 350 0.5 
6 0. 419 5. 985 6 86. 014 6 85. 804 0. 6 16. 832 0. 4 
7 0. 488 6. 983 7 100. 349 7 100. 105 0. 7 17. 343 0. 3 
8 0. 558 7. O81 8 114. 685 8 114. 405 0.8 17. 886 0. 2 
9 0. 628 8. 978 9 129. 0:20 9 128. 706 0. 9 18. 464 0. 1 
Course 
x7eo {CPL gage 
Mn MAY 267° «|S Lo+m__| _272° 
m 0. 0 19. 081 1. 0 
0. 1 . O81 0. 1 19. 740 0. 9 
0. 2 . 162 0. 2 20. 446 0. 8 
0. 3 . 243 0. 3 B 205 0. 7 
0. 4 . 325 0. 4 . 022 0. 6 
0. 5 . 406 0. 5 22. 904 0. 5 
0. 6 . 487 0. 6 23. 859 0. 4 
0). 7 . 568 0. 7 24. 898 0.3 
0. 8 . 649 0. 8 26. 031 0. 2 
0. 9 0. 9 27. 271 0. 1 
Course 
gR° prt | gi 
TMM TTA = 268° =| SCDLotm | _27i° 
D m_ | DLo 0. 0 28. 636 1. 0 
1 0 1 1 28. 636 0. 1 30. 145 0. 9 
2 0 2 2 57. 273 0. 2 31. 821 0.8 
3 0 3 3 85. 909 0. 3 33. 694 0. 7 
4 0 4 4 114. 545 0. 4 35. 801 0. 6 
5 0 5 5 143. 181 0. 5 38. 188 0. 5 
6 0 6 6 171. 818 0. 6 40. 917 0. 4 
7 0 7 7 200. 454 0. 7 44. 066 0. 3 
8 0 8 8 229. 090 0. 8 47. 740 0. 2 
9 0 9 9 | 257. 726 0.9 52. 081 0.1 
$9°—91°_269°—271° i 
ggo jE ° 
Do — _ P_ (TEE P| DLo UME MAMET __ 269° __ Dilo+m_ 270° 
D Poo} Pl Cié TO  O0 57. 290 1.0 
1 0. 017 1. OOO 1 57. 299 | 57. 290 0. 1 63. 657 0. 9 
2 0. 035 2. 000 2 114. 597 2 114. 580 0. 2 71. 615 0. 8 
3 0. 052 3. O00 3 171. 896 3 171. 870 0. 3 81. 847 0. 7 
4 0. 070 3. 999 4 229. 195 4 229. 160 0. 4 95. 489 0. 6 
5 0. O87 4. 999 5 286. 493 5 286. 450 0. 5 114. 589 0. 5 
6 0. 105 5. 999 6 343. 792 6 343. 740 0. 6 143. 237 0. 4 
7 0. 122 6. 999 7 401. 091 7 401. 030 0. 7 190. 984 0.3 
8 0. 140 7. 999 8 458. 390 8 458. 320 0. 8 286. 478 0. 2 
9 0. 157 8. 999 8) 515. 688 9 513. 610 0. 9 572. 957 0. 1 
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TABLE 4 
Conversion Table for Meridional Parts 


Clarke 


‘issoe | Sphere |] Latitude | inter.) | Clarke | sphere I Latitude | Sphere 


Latitude | national | (1880) 


0 00 0.00) 0. 00 +0. 08/—0. 06/+ 11. eal . 10+ 20. 19 
0 30 0. 00} +0. 20 +0. 08|—0. 06/+ 11. 824  10|+20. 29 
1 00 0. 00} +0. 41 +0. 08|—0. 06] +11. 99 11/+ 20. 39 
1 30 0.00} +0. 61 +0. 08|—0. 06/+ 12. 171 +20. 48 
2 00 0. 00] +0. 81 +0. 08}—0. 06|+ 12. 34 —0. 11)+20. 58 
2 30 . 01/—0. 01] +1. 02 +0. 09!—0. 06/412. 51 11|+20. 68 
3 00 .01/—0. 01] +1. 22 +0. 09]—0. 07/+ 12. 68 11/+20. 77 
3 30 .01/—0. 01] +1. 42 +0. 09|/—0. 07/+12. 8 11/+ 20. 86 
4 00 01/—0. 01) +1. 62 +0. 09/—0. 07/+ 13. 0 11)/+20. 95 
4 30 01/—0. 01] +1. 83 +0. 09]/—0. 07/+13. 19 11/4+21. 04 
5 00 01/—0. 01 03 +0. 09|—0. 07/+ 13. 36 14|/—0. 11/+21. 13 
5 30 —0. 01 . 0. 07/+ 13. 52 0. 11/+21. 21 
6 00 —0. 01 0. 07|+ 13. 69 —0, 11/+21. 30 
6 30 —0. 01 09|—0. 07/+ 13. 854 0. 11/+21. 38 
7 00 —0. 01 10/—0. 07/+ 14. 01 15/—0. 111+21. 46 
7 30 —0. 02 . 07/+ 14. 18 15|—0. 11/421. 54 
8 00 —0. 02 . 07/-+14. 34 —0, 11/+21. 62 
8 30 —0. 02 . 071+ 14. 50% —0. 11/421. 69 
9 00 —0. 02 . 08] +14. 66 —0. 11/+21. 77 
9 30 1+0. 03|—0. 02 . 08/-+14 8if +0, 15/—0. 11)/+21. 84 
10 00 —0. 02 . 08|+ 14. 9 15|—0. 11/+21. 91 
10 30 —0. 02 . 08] -+ 15. 13 0. 11/+21. 98 
11 00 —0. 02 . 08]+ 15. 28% —0. 11}+22. 05 
11 30 —0. 02 . 08)-+ 15. 43} 0. 11/4+22. 11 
12 00 —0. 02 , 08}-+ 15. 59 15|—0. 11/+22. 18 
12 30 —0. 03 . O8}+ 15. 74] 15|—0. 11/+22 24 
13 00 —0. 03 . 08} + 15. 89 —0, 12/+ 22. 30 
13 30 —0. 03 . 08] + 16. 03} —0. 12| +22. 36 
14 00 —0. 03 . 08/+ 16. 1 —0, 12/+22 41 
14 30 —0. 03 . 08] + 16. 33 15|—0. 12/+ 22. 47 
15 00 —0. 03 , 08+ 16. 4 | 15|—0. 12}+22. 52 
15 30 —0. 03 . 091+ 16. 6 —0, 12/+ 22. 58 
16 00 —0. 03 . 09] + 16. 76} —0, 12)+22. 63 
16 30 —0. 03 . 09] + 16. 90 0. 12/+22. 67 
17 00 —0. 04 . 09) + 17. 04 15|—0. 12)+ 22. 72 
17 30 —@. 04 . 09} +17. 1 16|—0. 12)+ 22. 77 
18 00 —0. 04 . 09) + 17. 31 —0. 12)/+22. 81 
18 30 —0. 04 . 091+ 17. 4 —0, 12/-+22. 85 
19 00 —0. 04 . 09/+17. 58 —0, 12)+22. 89 
19 30 —0. 04 , 09) +17. 72} 0. 12)-+22. 93 
20 00 —0. 04 . 09| +17. 85% —0, 12) +22. 97 
20 30 —0. 04 . 09/+17. 981 —0, 12)+23 

21 00 —0. 04 . 09)+-18 11] —0, 12)+23. 08 
21 30 —0. 04 . 09/418 245 0. 12|+23. 06 
22 00 —0. 04 . 091+ 18. 36 0 ta 
22 30 —0. 05 . 10/+18. 49 —0, 12) + 23. 1 
23 00 —0. 05 . 10/+18 61 — 0, 12) +23. 15 
23 30 —0. 05 .10/+18. 73f - 16/—0. 12/-+23. 17 
24 00 —0. 05 . 10/+18 855 +0. 16}—0. 12) +23. 19 
24 30 —0. 05 . 13}—0. 10/ +18. 9 +0, 16/—0. 12 13. 
25 00 —0. 05} +9. 84 +0. 13}—0. 10/+ 19. 09 0. 12)+ 

25 30 —0. 05|/+10. 02 +0. 13}—0. 10/+19. 21 —0, 12)/+23. aa 
26 00 —0. 05/+10. 21 +0. 13]—0. 10/+19. 32 —0. 12) +23. 2 
26 30 —0. 05/+ 10. 39 +0. 13}—0. 10/+19. 435 —0, 12}+23. 2 
27 00 —0. 051+10. 5 +0. 13/—0. 10/+19. 55 —0. 12)}+23 

27 30 — 0. 06/+ 10. 75 +0. 13/—0..10/+ 19. 6€ —0. 12) +23. - 
28 00 —0. 06]+ 10. 93 +0. 13}—0. 10/+19. 7 —0, 12|+23. oi 
28 30 —0. 06/411. 11 +0. 14/—0. 10/ +19. 8 ae as 
29 00 — 0. 06/+11. 29 +0. 14/—0. 10)/+19. 98 2| + 23. oa 
29 30 —0O. 06/+11. 46 +0, 14/—0. 10/+ 20. 08 2| + 23. 
30 00 — 0. 06/+ 11. 64 +0. 14/—0. 10/+20. 19 == 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 


Lat. 
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Lat. 10° 
0 599. 0 
1 600. 0' 
2 01.0 
3 02. 1 
4 03. 1 
5 604. 1 
6 05. 1 
7 06. 1 
8 07. 1| 
y 08. 1 
10 609. 1 
11 10. 1 
12 11.1 
13 12.1 
14 13. 2' 
15 614. 2 
16 15. 2 
17 16. 2 
18 17. 2) 
19 18. 2 
20 619. 2' 
21 20. 2) 
22 21. 2: 
23 22. 2; 
24 23.3 
25 624. 3) 
26 25. 3! 
27 26. 3) 
28 27. 3) 
29 28. 3 
30 629. 3 
31 30. 3 
32 31.3 
33 32. 3 
34 33. 4 
35 634. 4 
36 35. 4 
37 36. 4 
38 37. 4 
39 38.4 6 
40 639. 4 
41 40. 4! 
42 41. 4, 
43 42. 5! 
44 43.5) 04. 2 
45 644. 5) 
46 45. 5) 
47 46. 5 
48 47.5 
49 48. 5 
50 | 649.5 7: 
51 50. 5 
52 51. 6) 
53 2 6 
54 
55 tw 
56 55. 6; 
57 56. 6 
58 57. 6 
59 58. 6 
60 659. 7: 
Lat. 10° 


6664. 7 


11° 


659. 7 
60. 7 
61.7 
62. 7 
63. 7: 


65.7 
66.7 
67. 8 
68. 8) 
~ 669. 8 
70. 8 


94. 1! 
695. 1 
96. 1 
97. 1 
98. 
699. 


700. 2 


01.2 
02. 2 
03. 2 


2 
4,2 
ce 3 
06. 3; 
07. 3 
08. 3 
_ 09.3 


14.4 


715. 4) 
16. 4 
17. 4| 

18. 5 

19. 5: 


720. 5; 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
12° 13° 14° | 15° 16° | 17° | 18° | 19° 
720.5! 781.5! 842.9! 904.4] 966. 3] 1028.5] 1091. 0) 1153. ¢ 
21.5, 82.6) 43.9! 05.5} 67.3) 29.5] 921) 55.C 
22.5, 83.6 44.9 06.5} 684] 30.6] 93.1] 56.0 
23.5 84.61 45.9) 07.5' 69.4] 31.6 94.2) 57.1 
24.5! 85.6: 47.0, 08.6) 70.4) 32.7| 95.2! 58.1 
725. 6| 786. 6 g18 0 909. 6! 971. 5} 1033. 7/ 1096. 3| 1159. 2 
26.61 87.7' 49.0 10.6 72.5} 34.7] 97.3) 602 
27.6. 88.7) 50.0) 11.6) 73.5) 35.8} 983) 61. 
28.6, 89.7) 51.1) 12.7 74.6] 36.8) 1099.4; 62. 
29.6, 90.7; 52.1; 13.7| 75.6] 37.9] 1100.4| 63.4 
730. 6| 791.7) 853.1) 914. 7| 976. 7] 1038. 9| 1101. 5| 1164. 4 
31.7 92.8 54.1) 15.8 77.7) 39.9} 025) 65. 
32.7 93.8 55.1, 16.8, 78.7) 41.0} 03.6, 66.5 
33.7 94.8} 56.2) 17.8] 79.8] 42.0) 04.6] 67.6 
34.7/ 95.8! 57.2) 18.8) 80.8) 43.1) 05.7) 68.6 
735.7, 796. 8! 858.2| 919. 9| 981. 8| 1044. 1] 1106. 7| 1169. 
36.7, 97.9 59.3 20.9| 82.9! 45.1) 07.8! 70. 
37.8, 98.9} 60.3; 21.9) 83.9) 46.2} 088 71.8 
38.8} 799.9 61.3] 23.0) 84.9} 47.2} 09.9) 72.8 
39.8 800.9) 62. 3)__24. 0] 86.0) 48.3) 10.9)__73. 9 
~ 740. 8; 802. 0/863. 4) 925. 0) 987. 0] 1049.3) 1111. TUL 9, 1175 
41.8 03.0, 64.4) 26.1) 880| 50.3) 13.0! 
42.81 04.0) 65.4; 27.1) 891) 51.4) 14.0 771 
43.9) 05.0! 66.4, 281) 90.1) 524) 15.1) 781 
44.9 06.0, 67.5! 29.2! 91.1|__ 53.5 16.1 79. 
745.9, 807. 1| 868. 5) 930.2! 992. 2/ 1054. 5; 1117. 2; 1180. 2 
46.91 08 1/ 69.5, 31.2) 93.2} 55.6, 182| 81.3 
47.9 09.1) 70.5 32. 2 94.3; 56.6, 19.3) 82.3 
48.9, 10.1] 71.6] 33.3! 95.3! 57.6} 20.3) 83.4 
50.0, 11.1] 72.6 34.3 96.3 58.7| 21.4) 84.4 
751.0, 812.2) 873.6) 935.3] 997. 4| 1059. 7) 1122.4) 1185. 
52.0 13.2) 74.6 36.4 98.4) 60.8 23.5| 86.5 
53.0| 14.2) 75.7| 37.4) 999.4] 61.8] 24.5) 87. 4 
54.0' 15.2) 76.7] 38.4/ 1000.5) 62.8 25.6) 88. 
55.1, 16.31 77.7) 39.5) 01.5] 63.9] 26.6) 89.7 
56.1} 817. 3! 878.7; 940. 5) 1002. 5! 1064. 9 1127. 7/ 1190. 8 
57.11 183) 79.8| 41.5) 03.6 66.0) 287] 91.8 
58.1; 19.3 80.8| 42.6! 04.6; 67.0) 29.8} 929 
59.1. 20.3! 81.8 43.6, 05.7) 681) 30.8) 93.9 
60.1) 21.41 82.9) 44.6) 06.7) 69.1) 31.9) 95.0 
761. 2) 822. 4/ 883.9! 945. 7/ 1007. 7| 1070. 1| 1132.9; 1196. C 
62.2) 23.41 84.9, 46.7) 08.8) 71.2) 34.0) 97.1 
63.2, 24.4) 85.9 47.7) 09.8 72.2/ 35.0) 98.2 
64.2, 25.5) 87.0 487) 10.8) 73.3) 36.1, 1199. 
65. 2 26.5) 880) 49.8) 11.9; 74.3| 37.1] 1200.3 
766. 3° 827.5| 889.0) 950. 8! 1012. 9) 1075. 4) 1138. 2) 1201.3 
67.3! 28.5) 90.0 51.8) 14.0) 76.4| 39.2) 024 
68.3) 29.5} 91.1) 52.9 15.0) 77.4) 40.3, 03. 
69.3) 30.6, 92.1) 53.9, 16.0) 78.5) 41.3, OF 
70.3' 31.6) 93.1] 54.9 17.1, 79.5} 42.4) 05.5 
771. mae 832, 6| 894.2) 956.0) 1018. 1/ 1080. 6| 1143. 4/ 1206. é 
72.41 33.6] 95.2! 57.0) 19.2) 81.6, 44.5) 07.7 
73.4) 34.7) 96.2 58.0! 20.2) 827; 45.5) 08. 
74.4) 35.7; 97.2) 59.1] 21.2) 83.7) 466 09.8 
75.4, 36.7, 983 60.1, 223) 84.8 47.6 10.8 
776.4 837.7) 899.3" 961. 1| 1023. 3} 1085. 8) 1148. 7) 1211.9 
77.5| 38.8] 900.3) 62.2) 24.3) 86.8, 497, 12.9 
78.5) 39.8 01.4] 63.2) 25.4; 87.9 50.8) 14.0 
79.5, 40.8 024 64.2 26.4) 889) 51.8 15.1 
80.5, 41.8! 03.4) 65.3, 27.5) 90.0 an 9 16. 1 
781. 5, ieee 904. 4| 966. 3) 1028. 5] 1091. 0] 1153.9 1217. 2 
12° | 13° | «14° 15° 16° | 17° | «18° | 19° 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 


rm rrr epee ec |e | ce ee | ees ee 


O | 1217. 2' 1280. 9! 1345.0) 1409. 5| 1474. 6) 1540. 2; 1606. 3: 1672. 9| 1740. 2! 1808. 1] 0 
1 18.2 81.9 46.0) 106 75.7; 41.3: 07.4 74.1) 41.4 09.31 1 
2 19.3) 83.0, 47.1) 117) 76.8 424) 085 75.2) 425! 10.41 2 
3 20.41 84.1; 48.2 12.8 77.9 434 09.6 763! 43.6 11.6, 3 
4 21.4 85.1) 49.3) 13.9 789 44.5 10.7) 77.4; 44.7) 12.7) 4 
5 | 1222. 5) 1286. 2; 1350. 3) 1414.9 1480.0) 1545. 6] 1611. 8; 1678. 5) 1745.9 1813.81 5 
6 23.5, 87.2) 51.4 16.0 81.1, 46.7) 129 79.6 47.0 15.0 6 
7 24.6 88.3, 52.5, 17.1; 82.2) 47.8 14.0, 808) 481) 161] 7 
8 25.6 89.4) 53.5) 182 833 489 15.1) 819 49.3! 17.3, 8 
9 26.7; 90.4; 54.6: 19.3! 84. 4; 50.0) 16 2; 83.0) 50.4/ 18.4] 9 
10 | 1227.8} 1291. 5| 1355. 7) 1420. 3) 1485.5) 1551.1! 1617. 3) 10841 1751. 5, 1819. 5] 10 
1] 28.8) 926] 56.8 21.4 86.6 5221 184! 985.21 526 207111 
12 29.9' 93.6) 57.8! 22.5 87.7 53.3) 19.6 80.4, 53.8 21.8] 12 
13 30.9, 94.7 58.9) 23.6) 88.8) 54.4 20.7, 87.5) 54.9] 23.0) 13 
14 | 32.0 0 95. 8 60.024. 7|__89.8 a = 8 21.8 886 56.0! 24.1) 14 
15 | 1233. 1) 1296. 8) 1361. 1| 1425.8) 1490.9, 1556. 6] 1622. 9 1689. 7) 1757. 2; 1825. 215 
16 34.1! 97.9 62.1) 26. 8 92.0| 577/24. 0, 90.8 583) 26. 4] 16 
17 35.2, 1299.0 63.2, 27.91 93.1) 588 25.1' 91.9, 59.4) 275,17 
18 36. 2; 1300.0! 64.3) 29.0; 94.2 59.9! 26.2' 931; 60.51 28 7118 
19 37.31 O11) 65.4! 30.1) 95. 3'__ 61.0; 27.3; 94.2, 61.7; 29. 8 19 
2011238. 4; 1302. 2, 1366. 4) 1431. 2; 1496. 4) 1562. 1) 1628. 4) 1695. 3, 1762. 8, 1830. 9] 20 
21 39.41 03.2: 67.5 32.2! 97. ; 63.2, 29.5, 96.4! 63.9! 32.11 21 
22 40.5! 04.3) 68.6 33.3, 986 64.3 30.6 97.5, 651) 33 af 29 
23 41.5; 05.4) 69.7) 34.4] 1499.7, 65. 4) 31. 8 987, 66.2, 314. 4] 23 
24 42.6, 06.4! 70.7) 35. .5| 1500.8) 66.5) 32. 9° 1699. 5 67.3) 35. 5) 24 
25 | 1243. 7| 1307. 5| 1371. 8| 1436. 6 1501. 8 1567. 6) 1634. 0! 1700. 9) 1768. 5} 1836. 6] 25 
26 44.7; 08.6, 72.9) 37.7) 029! 687; 35.1; 02.0, 69.6 37. 8| 26 
27 45.8} 09.6) 74.0) 38. i 04.0/ 69.8) 36.2) 03.1; 70.7) 38. 91 27 
28 46. 8 10.7 75.0; 39.8) 05.1) 70.9, 37.3! 04.3) 71.8! 40.1) 28 
29 47.9 11.8) 76.1) 40.9) 06.2) 72.0, 384, 05.4) 73.0, 41. 2] 29 
30 | 1249. 0| 1312. 9) 1377. 2) 1442. 0) 1507. 3) 1573. 1] 1639. 5\ 1706. 5) 1774. 1/ 1842. 4} 30 
31 50.0, 13.9 78.3) 43.1) 084) 74.2) 40.6 07.6) 75.2: 43.5) 31 
32 51.1) 15.0: 79.3) 44.2) 09.5, 75.3) 41.8 088 76. | 44. 6f 32 
33 52. 1 16.1 80.4) 45.3) 106) 764) 429 099, 77.5 45.8] 33 
34 53.2; 17.1] 81.5) 46.3) 11. 7/_—«77.6 44.0!) 11.0' 78.6) 46. OF 34 
35 | 1254.3) 1318.2 1382 6 1447. 4/1512. 8) 1578. 7; 1645. 1! 1712. 1/1779. 8| 1848. 1) 35 
36 55.31 19.3) 83.71 48.5) 13.9 79.81 462 13. 2 80.9, 49. 2} 36 
37 56.4, 20.3) 84.7, 49.6 15.0) 809 47.3, 14.4! 820] 50. 4] 37 
38 57.5, 21.4, 85.8 50.7; 16.1) 820) 484) 15.5) 83.2; 51. 5) 38 
39 58. 5| 22.5; 86.9! 51.8} 17.1) 83.1) 49.5) 16.6 84.3) 52. 7 39 
40 | 1259. 6! 1323. 5, 1388. 0] 1452. 8, 1518. 2) 1584. 2; 1650. 7; 1717. 7) 1785. 4! 1853. 81 40 
41 60.6, 24.6 89.0, 53.9) 19.3} 85.3 51.8! 189, 86.6) 54.9} 41 
42 61.7/ 25.7) 90.1] 55.0) 20.4) 86.4; 52.9 20.0 87.71 56.1) 42 
43 62.8! 26.8) 91.2} 56.1) 21.5) 87.5, 54.0, 21.1) 888] 57.2] 43 
44 63.8) 27.8 92.3) 57.2 22.6) 88.6 55.1/ 22.2 90.0) 58 4] 44 
45 | 1264. | 1328 9 1393. 3} 1458. 3} 1523. 7| 1589.7; 1656. 2; 1723. 4; 1791. 1) 1859. 5] 45 
46 66.0; 30.0, 94.4) 59.4) 24.8) 908 57.3 24. 92.2} 60. 71 46 
47 67. 0| 31 0} 95.5; 60.5) 25.9} 91.9, 58.5 93. 4 61. 47 
48 68.1; 32.1! 96.6 61.5! 27.0 93.0 59. 6 6 7 94. ss 48 
49 69.1) 33.2; 97.7! 62.6) 28.1) 94. | 60.7! 27.9) 95. 6 64 1] 49 
50 | 1270. 2! 1334. a ee 1463. 7) 1529. 2! 1595. 2; 1661. 8 1729. 0! 1796. 8 1865. 3] 50 
51 71.3} 35.3, 1399.8 64. 8 30. 3 96.3, 62.91 30.1] 97.9) 66. 4] 51 
52 72.3 36. 4| 1400.9 65.9 31.4) 97.4! 64.0) 31.2, 1799.1! 67. 5] 52 
53 73.4| 37.5) 02.0) 67.0 325! 98.5) 65.1; 32.4! 1800.2; 68. 7] 53 
54 68.1] 33. 6| 1599. 6| 66.3! 33.5; 01.3 3,69. 8) St 
55 “1469. 1 ee 1667. 4; 1734. 6; 1802. 5) 1871. Of 55 
56 70.2) 35. 1.8 68.5) 35.7) 03.6 72.11 56 
57 71.3 36. 9 02.9 69.6) 36.9 04.7) 73. 3[ 57 
58 72.4, 380; O41] 70.7) 38.0 05.9! 74.4) 58 
59 73.5| 39.1) 05.2) 71.8 39. y 07.0: 75. 6 59 
60 . 2) 1606. 3) 1672. 1808. 1; 1876. 7] 60 
23° 24° 25° 29° Lat 
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TABLE 5 


Meridional Parts 


Lat. | 30° | 31° 
O | 1876.7] 1946.0 i) 
1 77.9| 47.2 1 
2 79.0| 483 2 
3 80.2) 49.5 3 
4 81.3, 50.7 os 
5 | 1882. 5| 1951. 8 5 
6 83.6, 53.0 6 
7 84.8) 54.2 7 
8 85.9| 55.3 8 
9 87.1) 56.5 65.3) 41.8 9 

10 | 1888. 2| 1957.6 

11 89.4, 588 

12 90.5} 60.0 

13 91.7} 61.1 

14 92.8 62.3 71.6 48 4 14 

15 | 1894. 0| 1963.5 

16 95.1; 64.6 

17 96.3, 65.8 

18 97.4| 66.9 

19 98.6, 68.1 78.0) 54.7 

20 | 1899. 8| 1969.3 

21 4 1900.9] 70.4 

22 02.1) 71.6 

23 03.2) 72.8 

24 04.4/ 73.9 

25 | 1905.5) 1975.1 

26 06.7| 76.3 

27 07.8| 77.4 

28 09.0} 78.6 

29 10.11 79.8 40.1} 14,9] 90.7) 67. 29 | 

30 | 1911. 3| 1980.9 

31 12.4, 821 

32 13.6 83.3 

33 14.8} 84.4 

34 15.9] 85.6 72.4) 46.3) 21.2) 97.1 

35 | 1917. 1| 1986.8 

36 18.2! 87.9 

37 19.4} 89.1 

38 20.5, 90.3 

39 21.7] 91.5 

40 | 1922.8) 1992 6 

41 24.0| 93.8 

42 25.2/ 95.0 

43 26.3| 96.1 

44 27.5| 97.3 44 

45 | 1928. 6} 1998.5 

46 29. 8| 1999. 6 

47 30. 9| 2000. 8 

48 32.1) 02.0 

49 33.3} 03.2 __ 93 4 49 

50 | 1934. 4| 2004.3 

51 35.61 05.5 

52 36.7| 06.7 

53 37.9| 07.8 

54 39.1| 09.0 

55 | 1940. 2} 2010. 2 

56 41.4, 11.4 

57 42.5) 12.5 

58 43.7, 13.7 
59 44.9) 14.9 
60 | 1946. 0) 2016. 0 


a 
Fe frees mmm | ee fe | | ee | 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 


43° 44° 45° 


| | ey | | ES | | aS | LS | 


0 . 3] 2766. 1| 2847. 2| 2929. 6| 3013. 5| 3098. 8| 3185. 7| 3274. 2} 3364. 5 0 
1 .6| 67.5| 48.6] 31.0] 14.9] 3100.2) 87.1] 75.7; 660 1 
2 .0| 68.8} 49.9)- 32.4; 16.3) 01.7) 88.6] 77.2) 67. 2 
3 .3} 70.1) 51.3) 33.8] 17.7] 03.1] 90.1, 787) 69.1) 3 
4 6] 71.5| 52.7| 35.2} 19.1) 04.5] 91.5] 80.2} 70.6 4 
5 _9| 2772. 8| 2854. 0} 2936. 6| 3020. 5| 3106. 0) 3193. 0) 3281. 7 5 
6 2) 74.2} 55.4) 38.0/ 21.9; 07.4) 94.5| 83.2 6 
7 .6| 75.5, 56.8) 39.3] 23.3| 08.8] 95.9| 84.7 7 
g -9| 76.9; 581) 40.7| 24.8) 10.3] 97.4] 86.1 8 
9 2) 78.2) 59.5] 42.1| 26.2| 11. 7) 3198.8] 87.6 
5| 2779. 5| 2860. 9| 2043. 5) 3027. 6| 3113. 2| 3200. 3| 3289.1 
.9| 80.9) 62.2} 44.9 290/ 14.6) 01.8] 90.6 
.2} 82.2) 63.6/ 46.3) 30.4 16.0| 03.2) 92.1 
.5| 83.6, 65.0| 47.7| 31.8} 17.5] 04.7] 93.6 
.8| 84.9] 66.3) 49.1) 33.2} 18.9] 06.2} 95.1 
. 2| 2786. 3) 2867. 7; 2950. 5| 3034. 7| 3120. 4! 3207. 7] 3296. 6 
.5| 87.6, 69.1) 51.8) 36.1) 21.8] 091) 98.1 
.8} 89.0) 70.4| 53.2) 37.5] 23.2] 10. 6| 3299.6 
/1} 90.3) 71.8] 54.6| 38.9) 247) 12.1) 3301.1 
1.5] 91. 7| 73.2) 56.0] 40.3) 26. 1] 13.5] 02.6 
8 
1 | 3. 
4 | 
8 | 
4d . 
_ 4| 2799. 8| 2881. 4] 2964. 4] 3048. 8] 3134. 8| 3222. 4| 3311. 6 
.7| 2801.1} 82.8) 65.8} 50.3| 36 23.8) 13.1 
-1] 02.5] 84.1} 67.21 51.7) 37, 25.3| 14.6 
.4| 03.8) 85.5) 68.6) 53.1] 39. 26.8) 16.1 
7} 05.2) 86.9| 70.0) 54.5; 40.6] 283] 17.6 
a -1| 2806. 5| 2888. 2} 2971. 4) 3055. 9} 3142. 0} 3229. 7| 3319. 1 
.4| 07.9} 89.6} 72 57.4, 43.5] 31.2} 20.6 
.7/ 09.2} 91.0; 74 58.8| 44.9) 32.7) 221 
.1] 10.6} 92.4) 75 60.2) 46.4) 34.2) 23.6 
.4| 11.9] 93.7| 77 61.6| 47.8] 35.6 25.2 


—————— | - | | | Oe Oe | 
a Se EE EIERERnEEEEEE OY 


See ee 


em ef ef 8 ef ef Oe ef Sf Se ee 


Tm = 9] 


nn en ef ae cs es fe DN ey —_———— | 
oe a | ee —_—_—_— ee 


1 .3 .9 : 
.4 .7 3. 4 
ars 2 .9 ’ 
a | . 6 .4 : 
.4 3.0 .9 : 
.7| 2833 2915. 8; 2999 3084. 5) 3171 3259. 3} 3349. 3 
sd 35 17. 2} 3000 85. 9 72 60. 8 50. 8 
. 4 36 18. 6 02 87. 3 74 62. 3 52. 4 
.8 37 19. 9 03 88. 8 75 63. 8 53. 9 
ol 39 21.3 05 90. 2 76 65. 3 55. 4 
. 4) 2840. 4) 2922. 7; 3006 3091. 6| 3178. 4) 3266. 8) 3356. 9 
.8 41. 24. | 07. 93. 1 79. 68. 3 58. 4 
1 43. 25. 5 09 94.5} 81. 69. 7 59. 9 
3.4 44. 26. 9 10. 95. 9 82 71.2 61. 5 
.8) = 45. 28. 2 12 97.4 84. 72. 7 63. 0 
. 1} 2847. 2) 2929. 6} 3013 3098. 8} 3185. 7; 3274. 2} 3364. 5 


er fe fe | | ee | | EE | | 


348607 O—58——78 
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Lat. 
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i Fe ee | | | | ee on 6 OO OO OOOO" 


ees | ee | eS | | RD SS | a, |, | ie ec | ee eRe | SSR 


— | jj hh |) so Co "sol en _ 0 = | 


——____—__. §-—______ |_| SC SOT SESS CO nf i (8 OTT 


—— 5 —— _ |, | [| ne, en ee EEE TEEREEEEEENEEEeA 


ae I ef tf wf TT eee Se. ee | 


——$_$__—_—_. 5 _- | ES |! dC — . | J | —— ee ——— OE OE 


49. 1 


50° 


TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
51° | 52° | 538° | 54° | 55° | 56° | 57° | 58° | 59° 
3550. 7| 3646. 8) 3745. 2) 3845. 8} 3948. 9) 4054. 6] 4163. 1) 4274. 5) 4389. 2 
52. 3 48. 5 46. 47.5 50. 6 56. 4 64. 9 76. 4 91.1 
93. 9 50. 1 48, 49. 2 52.4 58. 2 66. 7 78. 3 93. 0 
55. 5 51.7 50. 50. 9 54. 1 59. 9 68. 6 80.2) 95.0 
57. 0 53. 3 ol 52. 6 55. 8 61.7 70. 4 82. 1 96. 9 
3558. 6} 3654. 9| 3753 3854. 3} 3957. 6| 4063. 5| 4172. 2| 4284. 0] 4398. ¢ 
60. 2 56. 6 55. 56. 0 59. 3 65. 3 74. 1 85. 8| 4400. & 
61.8 58. 2 56. 57. 7 61. 1 67. 1 75.9} 87.7) 02.8 
63. 4 59. 8 58. 59. 4 62. 8 68. 9 77. 8 89.6) 04.7 
65. 0 61. 4 60. 61.1 64. 6 70. 7 79. 6 91.5 06. 6 
3566. 6) 3663. 1} 3761 3862. 8| 3966. 3} 4072. 5| 4181. 4) 4293. 4; 4408. 6 
68. 2 64. 7 63 64. 5 68. 1 74. 3 83. 3 95. 3 10. 5 
69. 8 66. 3 65 66. 2 69. 8 76. 1 85. 1 97. 2 12. 5 
71.3 67.9 66. 67. 9 71.6 77.8 87. 0} 4299. 1 14, 4 
72.9 69. 6 68. 69. 6 73. 3 79. 6 88. 8} 4301. 0 16. 4 
3574. 5| 3671. 2} 3770 3871. 3| 3975. 1] 4081. 4) 4190. 7} 4302. 9) 4418. 
76. 1 72.8 71 73. 0 76. 8 83. 2 92. 5 04. 8 20. 3 
77.7 74. 5 73 74.7 78. 6 85. 0 94.3) 06.7; 22. 
79. 3 76. 1 75 76. 4 80. 3 86. 8 96. 2 08.6; 24. 
80. 9 77. 7 76 78. 2 82. 1 88. 6 98. 0 10. 5 26. 2 
3582. 5| 3679. 4) 3778. 4] 3879. 9] 3983. 8} 4090. 4) 4199. 9) 4312. 4) 4428. 1 
84. 1 81.0 80. 81. 6 85. 6 92. 2} 4201. 7 14.3; 30.1 
85. 7 82. 6 81 83. 3 87. 3 94. 0 03. 6 16.2) 32.0 
87.3 84. 3 83 85. 0 89. 1 95. 8 05. 4 18. 1 34. 
88. 9 85. 9 85 86. 7 90. 8 97. 6 07. 3 20.0| 35.9 
3590. 5| 3687. 5| 3786. 8| 3888. 4) 3992. 6} 4099. 4] 4209. 1! 4321. 9) 4437. 9 
92. 1 89. 2 88. 90. 1 94. 4; 4101. 2 11.0) 23.8) 39.§ 
93. 7 90. 8 90. 91.9 96. 1 03. 0 12. 9 25.7; 41.8 
95. 3 92. 4 91. 93. 6 97. 9 04. 9 14.7 27.6| 43.8 
96. 9 94. 1 93 95. 3} 3999. 6 06. 7 16. 6 29.5) 45.8 
3598. 5| 3695. 7) 3795 3897. 0| 4001. 4} 4108. 5| 4218. 4) 4331. 4) 4447. 
3600. 1 97. 3 96 3898. 7 03. 2 10. 3 20. 3 33. 3} 49. 
01. 7} 3699. 0] 3798 3900. 5 04. 9 12.1 22. 1 35. 3} 51. 
03. 3) 3700. 6; 3800 02. 2 06. 7 13.9 24.0 37.2; 53.6 
04. 9 02. 3 Ol 03. 9 08. 4 15. 7 25. 9 39. 1 55. € 
3606. 5} 3703. 9} 3803 3905. 6| 4010. 2} 4117. 5| 4227. 7| 4341. 0) 4457. € 
08. 1 05. 6 05 07. 3 12. 0 19. 3 29.6) 42.9) 959.6 
09. 7 07. 2 06 09. 1 13. 7 21.1 31. 4 44,8} 61. 
11.3 08. 8 08. 10. 8 15. 5 23. 0 33. 3 46.7) 63. 
12. 9 10. 5 10. 12. 5 17. 3 24. 8 35.2; 48.7} 665. 
3614. 6| 3712. 1) 3812 3914. 2) 4019. 0] 4126. 6) 4237. 0} 4350. 6) 4467. 
16. 2 13. 8 13. 16. 0 20. 8 28. 4 38. 9 52.5) 69.4 
17.8 15. 4 15. 17.7 22. 6 30. 2 40.8 54.4, 71.4 
19. 4 17. 1 17. 19. 4 24. 4 32. 0 42. 6 56. 3 73. 4 
21.0 18. 7 18. 21. 1 26. 1 33. 9 44.5) 58.3 __ 15.4 
3622. 6} 3720. 4) 3820 3922. 9| 4027. 9| 4135. 7| 4246. 4) 4360. 2) 4477. 
24. 2 22. 0 22 24. 6 29. 7 37. 5 48. 2 62. 1 79. 
29. 8 23. 7 23 26. 3 31.5 39. 3 50. 1 64.0} 81. 
27.4 25. 3 25 28. 1 33. 2 41.1 52.0| 66.0) 883. 
29. 0 27. 0 27 29. 8 35. 0 43.0 53. 9 67.9) 85.3 
3630. 7) 3728. 6| 3828. 8| 3931. 5| 4036. 8| 4144. 8} 4255. 7| 4369. 8) 4487. 
32.3} 30.3/ 30. 33.2| 38.6, 46.6) 57.6, 71.8 89. 
33.9] 31.9) 32. 35.0| 40.3) 48.4) 59.5) 73.7) 91.2 
35. 5 33. 6 33 36. 7 42. 1 50. 3 61. 4 75. 6| 93. 
37. 1 35. 2) 35. 6 38. 5 43.9 52. 1 63.2) 77.5 95. 2 
3638. 7| 3736. 9| 3837. 3| 3940. 2| 4045. 7| 4153. 9| 4265. 1) 4379. 5| 4497. 2 
40.4) 38.5) 39. 41.9| 47.5} 55.8] 67.0) 81.4) 4499.2 
42.0/ 40.2} 40. 43.7| 49.2) 57.6] 68.9) 83. 4} 4501. 2 
43.6) 41.8} 42. 45.4, 51.0) 59.4/ 70.8} 85.3) 03.2 
45.2} 43.5] 44. 47.11 52.8] 61.2) 72.6| 87.2) 05.2 
3646. 8| 3745. 2| 3845. 8| 3948. 9) 4054. 6| 4163. 1) 4274. 5) 4389. 2) 4507. 2 
sic | 52° | 53° | 54° | 55° | 56° | 57° | 58° | 59 
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QO | 4507. 2) 4628. 8} 4754. 4) 4884. 2/ 5018. 5) 5157. 7| 5302. 2} 5452. 5| 5609. 2| 5772.81 0 
1 09.2; 30.9) 56.5) 86.4 20.7) 60.0) 04.7/ 55.1; 11.9) 75.6 1 
2 11.2; 33.0) 587) &8& 6] 23.0) 62.4 07.1] 57.7; 14.5) 78.4) 2 
3 13.2} 35.0: 60.8 90.8) 25.3! 648) 09.6) 60.2} 17.2) 81.24 3 
4 15.2} 37.1) 62.9/ 93.0/ 27.6) 67.1) 121) 62.8] 19.9) 84Q 4 
5 | 4517. 2; 4639. 1! 4765. 0| 4895. 2) 5029. 9] 5169. 5| 5314. 5| 5465. 4| 5622. 6| 5786. 81 5 
6 19.2) 41.2) 67.2) 97.4) 32.2) 71.91 17.0| 67.9! 25.2) 896 6 
7 21.2| 43.3) 69.3; 4899.6) 34.5| 74.31 19.41 70.51 27.9| 92.41 7 
8 23.2) 45.3) 71.5| 4901.8 36.7/ 76.6] 21.9] 73.11 30.6 95.4 8 
9 25.2) 47.4| 73.61 04.0! 39.0) 79.0| 24.4) 75.6) 33. 3/ 5798.0 9 
10 | 4527. 2} 4649. 5, 4775. 7| 4906. 2| 5041. 3} 5181. 4) 5326. 9| 5478. 21 5636.01 5800. 81 10 
11 29.2) 51.6! 77.9! 084) 43.6) 83.8! 29.31 80.81 3871 03.6111 
12 31.21 53.6, 80.0/ 10.7; 45.9) 86.1; 31.81 83.4 41.3! 06.4] 12 
13 33.2; 55.7) 82.1) 12.9) 48.2) 885] 34.3! 85.9] 44.0| 09.4 13 
14 35.2) 57.8) 84.3) 15.1) 50.5) 90. 9' = 36.8] = 88.5] «= 46.7] S12. OF 14 
15 | 4537. 2, 4659. 9} 4786. 4| 4917. 3) 5052. 8] 5193. 3] 5339. 2] 5491. 1| 5649, 4| 5814. of 15 
16 39.3) 61.9) 886) 19.5) 55.1] 95.7) °41.7/  93.7| 521! 17.7116 
17 41.3} 64.0) 90.7) 21.7| 57.4) 5198.1) 44.2| 96.3] 54.8] 20.5117 
18 43.3} 66.1| 92.91 24.0) 59.7] 5200.5] 46.7) 5498.9] 57.5] 23.31 18 
19 45.3) 68.2) 95.0) 26.2! 62.0| 02.9) 49.2} 5501.4) 60.2! 26. 11 19 
20 | 4547. 3) 4670. 2) 4797. 2) 4928. 4) 5064. 3) 5205. 2) 5351. 7] 5504. 0| 5662. 9] 5829. . Of 20 — 
21 49.3) 72.3] 4799.3! 306 66.6) 07.6 54.1) 066 65.6] 31.8] 21 
22 51.4, 74. 4) 4801.5) 32.9 68.9| 10.0) 56.6 09.2) 68.31 34.6) 22 
23 53.4, 76.5, 03.6 35.1) 71.2) 12.4) 59.41; 11.8] 71.1! 37.51 23 
24 55.4) 78.6) 05.8! 37. 3|__ 73.5] 14.8} 61.6} 14. 4] 73.8] 40. 3 24 
25 | 4557. 4) 4680. 7| 4807. 9| 4939. 6| 5075. 9| 5217. 2) 5364. 1| 5517. 0) 5676. 5| 5843. 2) 25 
26 59.4, 82.8 10.1) 41.8 782! 196] 66.6) 196! 79.2] 46.0] 26 
27 61.5} 84.8 12.3) 44.0) 80.5) 22.0) 69.1; 22.2) 81.9) 48. 8] 27 
28 63.5} 86.9 14.4) 46.3) 82.8) 24.4) 71.6 24.8) 84.6 51. 71 28 
29 65.5) 89.0| 16.6) 48.5) 85.1] 26. 8} 74. 1] «27. 4] = 87. 4} 54. BE 29 
30 | 4567. 5| 4691. 1] 4818. 7| 4950. 7| 5087. 4] 5229. 3] 5376. 6} 5530. 0| 5690. 1| 5857. 41 30 
3] 69.6, 93.2) 20.9| 53.0) 89.8} 31.7) 791) 32.7] 92.8] 60.31 31 
32 71.6 95.3) 23.1! 55.2) 92.1) 34.1) 81.6] 35.3] 95.5! 63. 11 32 
33 73.6| 97.4 25.2} 57.4) 94.4) 36.5) 84.1) 37. 9} 5698.3) 66. OF 33 
34 75. 7| 4699.5] 27.4) 59.7) 96.7; 38.9, 86.7] 40. 5| 5701.0] 68. & 34 
35 | 4577. 7| 4701. 6) 4829. 6] 4961. 9) 5099. 1! 5241. 3} 5389. 2] 5543. 11 5703. 7| 5871. 71 35 
36 79.7| 03.7) 31.71 64.2; 5101.4 43.7; 91.7; 45.7] 06.5] 74. 61 36 
37 81.8} 05.8 33.9 66.4 03.7; 462) 94.2) 48.41 09 2| 77. 4] 37 
38 83.8 07.9) 36.1! 687) 060| 486} 967! 51.0) 12.0) 80.3] 38 
39 85.8| 10.0) 38.3) 70.9} 08.4) 51.0) 5399.2) 53.6] 14. 7/83. 2) 39 | 
40 | 4587. 9| 4712. 1] 4840. 4| 4973. 2} 5110. 7) 5253. 4] 5401. 8) 5556. 2) 5717. 5| 5886. Of 40 
41 89.9 14.2) 42.6 75.4) 13.0) 55.8} 04.3) 58.9) 20.2) 88. 9f 41 
42 91.9) 16.3) 44.8 77.71 15.4 58.3) 06.8) 61.5| 22.9 91. 8 42 
433 94.0) 18.4) 47.0) 79.9 17.7) 60.7) 09.3) 64.1) 25.7) 94. 7] 43 
44 96.0! 20.5, 49.1) 82.2 20.1] 63.1) 11.9] 66.8] 28. 5| 5897. EF 44 
45 | 4598. 1] 4722.6 4851.3, 4984. 4) 5122. 4) 5265. 6| 5414. 4) 5569. 4| 5731. 2) 5900. 4] 45 
46 | 4600.1! 24.7' 53.5 86.7; 24.7) 68.0; 16.9) 72.1] 34.0) 03. 3] 46 
47 02.2) 26. 8 55.71 89.0! 27.1! 70.41 19.5! 74.7| 36.7] 06. 2 47 
48 O42) 29.0, 57.9 91.2; 29.4) 72.9! 22.0; 77.3) 39.5) 09. 1 48 
49 06.3 31.1, 60.0 93.5 31.8) 75.3) 24.5) 80.0) 42.3) 12. OF 49 _ 
50 | 4608. 3, 4733. 34 4862. 2| 4995. 8| 5134. 1] 5277. 7! 6427. 1] 5582. 6| 5745. 0} 5914. Of 50 - 
5] 10.3) 35. 64. 4) 4998.0/ 36.5) 80.2) 29.6 85.3; 47.8] 17. 8) 51 
52 12.4) 37. i 66. 6) 5000.3) 38.8 82.61 32.1; 87.9) 50.6) 20. 7 52 
53 14.4) 39.5 68.8 02.6 41.2) 85. 1] 34.7) 90.6, 53.3) 23. 53 
54 165) 41. 7 71.0' 04.8 43.5} 87.5) 37.2) 93.2} 56.1) 26. 5] 54 
55 | 4618. 6! 4743. 8 4873. 2| 5007. 1, 5145. 9 5290. 0, 5439. 8! 5595. 9| 5758. 9} 5929. 4] 55 
56 20.6) 45.9 75.4, 09.4! 48.2) 92.4/ 42.3) 5598. 5| 61.7] 32, 3] 56 
57 22.7' 48.0\ 77.6 11.6 50.6 94.9 44.9) 5601.2} 64.4) 35. 3h 57 
58 24.7; 50.1) 79.8 13.9 53.0: 97.31 47.4) 03.9) 67.2, 38.2] 58 
59 26.8 52.3 82.01 16.2) 55.3: 5299.8 50.0) 06.5) 70.0! 41. 1) 59 
60 4628. 8| 4754. 4 2| 5772. 8| 5944. OF 60 
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6123. 7} 6312. 7| 6512. 1] 6723, 3| 6947. 8| 7187. 4| 7444.5 
26.7; 15.9] 15.5] 27.0! 51.7] 91.6) 489 
29.8} 19.1) 19.0) 30.6] 55.5| 95.7) 53.4 
32.9} 224, 224] 34.2| 59.4] 7199.9] 57.8 
36.0| 25.6 25.8 37.9] 63.3] 7204.0] 62.3 

6139. 0| 6328. 9} 6529. 3| 6741. 5| 6967. 2| 7208 2| 7466. 8 
42.1] 321) 327 45.2| 71.1) 123] 71.2 
45.2} 35.41 361) 488! 75.0] 16.5| 75.7 
48.3, 386 39.6, 525 788] 2071 80.2 
51.4, 41.91 43.0) 56.1) 827) 24.8] 847 

6154. 5| 6345. 1| 6546, 5| 6759. 8| 6986. 6| 7229. 0| 7489. 2 
57.6, 484 49.9] 63.4; 90.6 33.2} 93.7 
60.7| 51.7) 53.4] 67.11 94.51 37. 4| 7498 2 
63.8 55.0| 56.8] 70.8] 6998 4; 41.6] 7502.7 
66.91 582! 60.3} 74.5/ 7002.3| 45.8| 07.3 

6170. 0} 6361. §| 6563. 8| 6778 1| 7006. 2| 7250. 0} 7511.8 
73.1) 64.8] 67.2} 81.8) 102) 542) 163 
76.2, 681) 70.7) 85.5) 141] 584) 20.9 
79.3) 71.4) 74.2} 89.21 180} 626 25.4 
82.4, 74.61 77.7/ 92.9] 22.0| 668 29.9 

6185. 6| 6377. 9| 6581. 2| 6796. 6| 7025. 9| 7271. 1| 7534. 5 
88.7; 81.2! 84.6] 6800.3| 29.9} 75.3] 39.1 
91.8} 84.5 881] 040) 33.8) 79.5) 43.6 
94.9} 87.8 91.6] 07.7| 37.8 83.8) 482 

6198 1} 911) 95.1; 11.4/ 41.7) 880) 528 

6201. 2| 6394. 4! 6598 6| 6815. 2| 7045. 7| 7292. 3| 7557. 4| 7 
04. 3| 6397. 7] 6602. 1/ 189] 49.7] 7296.5} 62.0 
07.5} 6401.1] 05.6] 22.6] 53.6] 7300.8} 66.6 
10.6, 04.4, 09.1) 26.3) 57.6, 05.1) 71.2 
13.8| 07.7, 127] 30.1) 61.6 09.3) 75.8 

6216. 9| 6411. 0| 6616. 2| 6833. 8| 7065. 6| 7313. 6| 7580. 4 
20.1] 14.3; 19.7} 37.5] 69.6; 17.9} 85.0 
23.2! 17.7/ 23.2} 41.3] 73.6| 222) 89.6 
26.4, 21.0! 267/ 45.0| 77.6, 26.5} 94.3 
29.5) 24.3! 30.3} 488] 81.6] 30.8] 7598.9 

6232. 7| 6427. 7| 6633. 8| 6852. 6| 7085. 6| 7335. 1| 7603. 6 
35.91 31.0 37.3} 563] 89.6) 39.4 082 
39.0; 34.4/ 40.9) 60.1) 93.7) 437) 12.9 
42.2) 37.7) 44.4! 63.9] 7097.7| 480) 17.5 
45.4 41.0] 480] 67.6] 7101.7; 52.4) 22.2 

6248. 6| 6444. 4| 6651. 5| 6871. 4| 7105. 8| 7356. 7| 7626. 9 
51.7, 47.8 55.1] 75.2) 09.8] 61.0} 31.6 
54.9| 51.1) 586] 79.0) 13.8 65.4 36.3 
58.1) 54.6 62.2| 828) 17.9| 69.7] 41.0 
61.3} 57.81 65.8 866 21.9| 74.1) 45.7 

6264. 5| 6461. 2| 6669. 3; 6890. 4| 7126. 0| 7378 4| 7650. 4 
67.7| 64.6 72.9 94.2) 30.1) 828) 55.1 
70.9) 68.0] 76.5] 6898.0] 34.1] 87.2} 59.8 
74.1|  71.3| 980.1] 6901.8 382) 91.6] 64.5 
77.3| 74.7| 83.7/ 05.6] 42.3] 7395.9] 69.3 

6280. 5| 6478. 1| 6687. 3} 6909. 4| 7146. 4| 7400. 3| 7674. 0 
83.7; 81.5/ 908 13.2) 50.4, 04.7) 787 
86.9) 84.9) 94.4 17.1] 54.5] 09.1] 835 
90.1) 88 3/ 6698 0/ 209 586 13.5 8&3 
93.3) 91.7] 6701.6, 24.7| 627] 17.9] 93.0 

6108. 3} 6296. 5| 6495. 1| 6705. 2} 6928. 6| 7166. 8| 7422. 3| 7697. 8 

6299. 8| 6498.5} 08.9] 32.4; 71.0] 26.8] 77026 

6303. 0| 6501.9} 125 36.2} 75.1) 31.2} 07.4 
06.2} 05.3) 161] 401) 792} 35.6, 122 
09.4, 087; 19.7] 44.0) 83.3) 400} 17.0 

6312.7} 6512. 1] 6723. 3} 6947. 8| 7187. 4| 7444. 5| 7721.8 
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Lat. 80° 81° 82° 83° 84° 85° 86° 87° 88° 89° 
O F 8352. 2) 8716. 0} 9122. 4) 9582. 7/10113. 7/10741. 4/11509. 3/12498. 8|13893. 1/16276. 2 
] 58.0) 22.4 29.6) 90.9) 123.3) 752.9} 523.6] 518 0| 921.9] 334. ¢ 
2 63.8] 28.8} 36.8] 9599.1) 132.9] 764.4! 538.0) 537.2! 950.9] 392.8 
3 69.5, 35.3) 44.0! 9607.4) 142.5) 776.0) 552.5] 556. 6113980. 2 452. ¢ 
4 75.3 41.7| 51.2) 15.6 152.2) 787.6 567.1| 576. 1114009. 7| 513. 
5 | 8381. 1| 8748. 1| 9158. 5| 9623. 9110161. 910799. 2111581. 7:12595. 7114039. 5116575. 4 
6 86.9} 54.61 65.7| 32.3; 171.6} 810.9) 596.4) 615.4] 069.51 638 
7 92.8) 61.1 73.0| 40.6) 181.3) 822.6) 611.1] 635.2! 099.8 702. 
gs 18398 6 67.5 80.3 48.9| 191.1! 834.4) 625.9] 655.21 130.3] 768 2 
9 | 8404.41 74.0) 87.6]. 57.3) 200.9! 846.2! 640.7] 675.2) 161.2| 835.0 
10 | 8410. 3| 8780. 5) 9195. 0| 9665. 7/10210. 7|10858 1111655. 7112695. 4114192. 3/ 16903. 0 
11 16.1| 87.1] 9202.3) 74.1} 220.6) 870.0| 670.7| 715. 7| 223. 7116972. 
12 22. 0| 8793.6) 09.7) 82.6! 230.4] 881.9) 685.7] 736.11 255. 4117043. 4 
13 27. 9| 8800. 1 17.0| 91.0} 240.3) 893.9) 700.8] 756.6| 287.41 115.8 
14 33.8} 06.7] 24. 4! 9699. 5} 250.3! 905.9} 716.0] 777.3) 319.7] 189. 
15 | 8439. 7) 8813. 2} 9231. 8} 9708. 0'10260. 2/10917, 9111731. 3/12798. 1114352. 2117265. 3 
16 45.6| 19.8 39.3] 16.5! 270.2) 930.0) 746.6 819.0! 385.2] 342. 
17 51.5, 26.41 46.7) 25.0) 280.3! 942.2! 762.0! 840.0| 418 4| 421. 
18 57.4, 33.0) 54.2) 33.6) 290.3; 954.3! 777.5! 861.2! 451.9] 502.4 
19 63.4; 39.6 61.6) 42.2) 300.4) 966.6) 793.0! 882.5] 485.8! 585. 
20 | 8469. 3] 8846. 3) 9269. 1] 9750. 8.10310. 5/10978. 811808. 6/ 12903. 9114520. 0117670. & 20 
21 75.3} 52.9| 76.6| 59.4] 320. 7/10991. 2) 824.3) 925.4) 554.61 757.4 21 
22 81.3} 59.6) 84.1! 680] 330. 8/11003.5| 840.0] 947.1] 589.5] 846. 
23 87.2} 66.2) 91.7! 76.7) 341.0! 015.9] 855.8! 969.0) 624. 717938. % : 
24 93.2) 72.9) 9299.2) 85. 4| 351.3) 028 4) 871. 7/12990. 9} 660. 4/18032. 
25 | 8499. 2| 8879. 6} 9306. 8 9794. 1}/10361. 5|11040. 8/11887. 7113013. 1114696. 4/18129. ¢ 
26 1 8505.21 86.3) 14. 4| 9802.8] 371.8] 053.4| 903.7! 035.3! 732.71 228 9 
27 11.31 93.0) 22.0| 11.6] 382.1) 066.0) 919.8 057.7] 769.5] 331. 
28 17. 3| 8899. 8| 29.6 20.4] 392.5] 078.6) 936.0| 080.3! 806.7 437. ; 1 28 
29 23. 3| 8906. 5| 37.2} «29.2! 402.9) 091.3) 952.3) 103.0! 844.3] 546. 
30. | 8529. 4] 8913. 3 9344. 9} 9838. 0,10413. 3:11104. 0/11968. 6/13125. 8114882. 2118659. 21 30 
31 35.4, 20.0; 52.6] 46.8! 423.7| 116. 8111985.0! 148.8 920.7! 775. 
32 41.5) 26.8) 60.2! 55.7] 434.2} 129. 6/12001.5) 172.0! 959. 5/18896. 
33 47.61 33.6| 67.9] 64.61 444.7] 142.4) 018 1] 195. 3/14998 8/19021. 4 
34 53.7, 40.4) 75.7| 73.5) 455.3) 155.3) 034.8) 218 815038 6| 151. 1] 34 
35. | 8559. 8| 8947. 2! 9383. 4) 9882. 4/10465. 9111168 3/1205). 5/13242. 4/15078. 8/19285. 9 
36 65.91 64.1! 91. 2! 9891.4] 476.5| 181.3] 068 3) 266.2} 119.5] 426. 
37 72.0| 60.9] 9398. 9! 9900. 4| 487.1] 194.4! 085.2} 290.2) 160.6] 572.6 
38 78.21 67.81 9406. 7| 09.4] 497.8 207.5} 102.2) 314.3) 202.3! 725.4 
39 84.3} 74.7) 14.5} 184] 508.5) 220.6) 119.3] 338.6] 244. 519885. 3 
40 | 8590. 5| 8981. 6] 9422. 3! 9927. 5/10519. 2/11233. 9/12136. 4113363. 1/15287. 2/20053. 1 
41 7 8596.71 885) 30.2) 36.6) 530.0! 247.1) 153.7] 387.7| 330.4] 229. 4 
42 | 8602. 8| 8995.4, 380) 45.7| 540.8} 260.4) 171.0) 412.5) 374.2! 415. 
43 09. 0| 9002.3} 45.9] 54.8] 551.7| 273.8) 1884) 437.6] 4186! 611.8 
44 15.2} 09.3] 53.8! 63.9} 562.5] 287.2) 205.9] 462.7) 463. 520820. 
45 | 8621. 5| 9016. 2} 9461. 7} 9973. 1110573. 4/11300. 7)/12223. 5|13488 1/15509. 1121042. 
46 27.7| 23.2| 69.71 82.3) 584.4) 314.2! 241.2) 513.7) 555.2] 279.2 
47 33.91 30.2! 77.6] 9991.5| 595.4] 327.8) 259.0) 539.4) 602.0) 534. @ 
48 40.2} 37.2|) 8&5. 6/10000.8| 606. 4| 341.4) 276.8] 565.4] 649. 4121809. 2 
49 46.4| 44. 2| 9493.6! 010.0) 617.4] 355.1]; 294.8] 591.5] 697. 5/22108. 3 
50 | 8652. 7| 9051. 3| 9501. 6/10019. 3}10628 5/11368. 8/12312. 9/13617. 9)15746. 3/22435. OF 
51 59.0; 583! 09.6) 028 7, 639.6) 382.6) 331.0; 644.5) 795. 7/22798 1 
52 65.3| 65.4] 17.6) 038.0) 650.8] 396.4) 349.3] 671.2) 845. 9/23203. 1 
53° 71.61 72.4 25.7| 047.4! 662.0) 410.3] 367.6} 698 2) 896. 9\23662. 1 
54 77.9| 79.5| 33.8! 056.8! 673.2! 424.3] 386.0] 725. 4|15948 6/24192 © 
55 | 8684. 2| 9086. 6| 9541. 9110066. 2/10684. 5/11438. 312404. 6|13752. 8116001. 1/24818 8 
56 90. 6| 9093.7; 50.0) 075.6] 695.8] 452.4! 423.2] 780.41 054. 4/25585. 9 
57. | 8696. 9| 9100.91 581) 085.1] 707.1) 466.5} 442.0) 808 2! 108 5|26574. ¢ 
58 | 8703.3} 080| 66.3) 094.6) 7185} 480.7] 460.8] 836.3] 163. 5|27968 ¢ 
59 6 15.2| 74.5] 104.1] 729.9) 494.9! 479.8] 864.6} 219. 4/30351. ¢ 
60 | 8716. 0) 9122. 4! 9582. 7110113. 7/10741. 4/11509. 3/12498 8/13893. 1116276. 2) — 
Lat. 80° 81° 82° 83° 84° 85° 86° 87° 88° 89° 
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TABLE 6 
Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude 
Degree of latitude Degree of longitude 
Lat. 
Nautical | Statute | Feet | Meters J Nautical | Statute | eee | meter 

0 59. 702 | 68. 703 | 362 752 | 110 567 60. 109 | 69. 172 | 365 226 111 321 

1 ~ 402 . 704 755 568 60. 100 | 69. 161 | 365 170 | 111 304 

2 . 703 . 704 758 569 60. O72 | 69.129 | 365 003 | 111 253 

3 . 703 . 705 762 570 60. 027 | 69.077 | 364 727 | 111 169 

4 . 05 mee iy 772 573 59. 963 | 69. 004 | 364 340 | 111 051 

5 59. 707 | 68. 709 | 362 781 | 110 576 59. 882 | 68.910 | 363 844 | 110 900 5 
6 . 709 ep 2 | 795 580 59. 782 | 68. 795 | 363 237 | 110 715 6 
7 : Fi4 . 714 S08 584 59. 664 | 68. 660 | 362 522 | 110 497 7 
8 .714 eB 824 589 59. 528 | 68.503 | 361 695 | 110 245 8 
9 ne ey 4 ~ 420 844 595 59. 373 | 68.325 | 360 757 | 109 959 9 
10 59. 720 | 68. 724 | 362 863 | 110 601 59. 202 | 68. 128 | 359 714 | 109 641 

Lik . 724 tee 886 608 59. 012 | 67. 909 | 358 559 | 109 289 

12 . 128 . 133 913 616 58. 804 | 67.670 | 357 296 | 108 904 

13 . 733 . 738 939 624 58. 578 | 67.410 | 355 924 | 108 486 

14 137 . 744 | 362 968 633 58. 335 7.130 | 354 448 | 108 036 

15 59. 743 | 68. 750 | 363 001 | 110 643 58. 074 | 66. 830 | 352 863 | 107 553 15 
16 . 748 » 166 034 653 57. 795 | 66.509 | 351 167 | 107 036 16 
17 . 754 . 763 067 663 57. 499 | 66. 168 | 349 366 | 106 487 17 
18 . 760 s4iG 106 675 57. 185 | 65. 807 | 347 460 | 105 906 18 
19 . 766 <td 142 686 56. 855 | 65. 427 | 345 452 | 105 294 19 
20 59. 773 | 68. 785 | 363 185 | 110 699 56. 506 | 65. 026 | 343 336 | 104 649 
21 . 780 . 193 228 712 56. 141 | 64. 605 | 341 115 | 103 972 
22 . 787 . 801 270 725 55. 758 | 64. 165 | 338 792 | 103 264 
23 . 795 . 810 316 739 55. 359 | 63. 705 | 336 364 | 102 524 
24 . 802 . 819 362 753 54. 943 | 63. 227 | 333 838 | 101 754 
25 59. 810 | 68. 828 | 363 411 | 110 768 54. 510 | 62. 729 | 331 207 | 100 952 25 
26 . 818 . 837 461 783 54. 060 | 62.211 | 328 474 | 100 119 26 
27 . 827 . 847 513 799 53. 595 | 61.675 | 325 646 99 257 27 
28 . 836 . 857 566 815 53. 113 | 61. 120 | 322 716 98 364 28 
29 . 845 . 868 621 832 52. 614 | 60. 547 | 319 688 97 441 29 
30 59. 853 | 68. 878 | 363 674 | 110 848 52. 100 | 59.955 | 316 561 96 488 
31 . 863 . 889 733 866 51. 569 | 59. 345 | 313 339 95 506 
32 . 872 . 899 789 883 51. 024 | 58. 716 | 310 022 94 495 
33 . 882 . 911 848 901 50. 462 | 58. 070 | 306 610 93 455 

34 . 892 . 922 907 919 49. 885 | 57. 407 | 303 106 92 387 
35 59. 902 | 68. 934 | 363 969 | 110 938 49. 293 | 56. 725 | 299 507 91 290 35 
36 . 912 . 945 | 364 028 956 48. 686 | 56. 026 | 295 820 90 166 36 
37 . 922 . 957 090 975 48. 064 | 55.311 | 292 040 89 014 37 
38 . 932 . 968 153 | 110 994 47. 427 | 54.578 | 288 172 87 835 38 
39 . 943 . 980 Zio | 111 053 46. 776 | 53. 829 | 284 215 86 629 39 
40 59. 953 | 68.993 | 364 281 | 111 033 46. 110 | 53. 063 | 280 170 85 396 40 
41 . 964 | 69. 004 343 052 45. 431 | 52. 280 | 276 039 84 137 41 
42 . 974 Olz 409 072 44, 737 | 51. 482 , 271 827 82 853 42 
43 . 985 . 029 471 091 44. 030 | 50. 668 | 267 529 | 81 543 43 
44 59. 995 . 041 537 111 43. 309 | 49. 839 | 263 149 80 208 44 
45 60. 006 | 69.053 | 364 602 | 111 131 42.575 | 48.994 | 258 690 78 849 45 


Digiizediby Google 


Degree of latitude 


Statute 
miles 


Nautical 
miles 


4 


60. 006 | 69. 053 
O17 . 066 
027, .078 
038 . 090 
049 . 103 
60. 059 | 69. 114 
. 070 . 127 
080 . 139 
091 . 150 
101 . 162 
60. 111 | 69. 174 
121 . 185 
130 . 196 
140 . 208 
150 . 219 
60. 159 | 69. 229 
. 169 . 241 
_177 . 250 

. 186 . 260 

. 195 . 270 
60. 203 | 69. 280 
211 . 290 
219 . 298 
227 . 307 
234 . 316 
60. 241 | 69. 324 
. 248 . 331 

, 204 . 339 

. 261 . 346 

. 267 . 393 
60. 272 | 69. 359 
277 . 365 
282 371 
287 . 376 
291 . 381 

60. 295 | 69. 385 
298 . 389 
301 . 393 
304 . 396 
307 . 399 
60. 309 | 69. 401 
310 . 403 
311 . 405 
312 . 406 
313 . 406 


60. 313 | 69. 406 


ene 


Feet 


364 602 
668 
730 
796 
861 


364 924 


364 989 
365 052 
114 
176 


365 239 


298 
357 
416 
475 


365 531 
590 
642 
695 
747 


365 800 
849 
895 
941 
365 987 


366 029 
069 
108 
148 
184 


366 216 
246 
279 
305 
331 


366 354 
374 


366 440 
449 
456 
463 
466 
366 466 


TABLE 6 
Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude 


111 131 
151 
170 
190 
210 


111 229 
249 
268 
287 
306 


111 325 
343 
361 
379 
397 


111 414 
432 
448 
464 
480 


ee 


—— 


es ees | epg 


111 496 
511 
525 
539 
553 


111 566 
578 
590 
602 
613 


623 
632 
642 
650 
658 


665 
671 
677 
682 
687 


691 
694 
696 
698 
699 
111 699 


111 


OS eal 


Nautical 


miles 


42. 575 
41. 829 
41. 068 
40. 296 
39. 511 


38. 714 


37. 905 
37. 084 
36. 253 
35. 409 


34. 555 
33. 691 
32. 816 
31. 931 


31. 036 


SreNwwhkol!| On 
bo 
i) 
“J 


Degree of longitude 


Statute 
miles 


——_ 


48. 994 
48. 135 
47. 260 
46. 372 
45. 468 


44. 551 


43. 620 
42. 676 
41. 719 


40. 748 


39. 765 
38. 770 
37. 763 
36. 745 
35. 715 


34. 674 


33. 622 
32. 560 
31. 488 
30. 406 


29. 314 


28. 215 
27. 105 
25. 988 
24. 862 


23. 729 


22. 589 
21. 441 
20. 286 
19. 126 


17. 959 


16. 788 
15. 611 
14. 428 
13. 242 


12. 051 


10. 857 
9. 659 
8. 458 
7. 254 


6. 049 


4, 842 
3. 633 
2. 422 
1. 211 
0. 000 


Feet 


154 780 
148 973 
143 117 
137 214 
131 273 


125 288 
119 268 
113 208 
107 113 
100 987 
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78 849 45 
77 466 46 
76 058 47 
74 628] 48 
73 «174 49 


TABLE 7 
Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
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TABLE 7 


Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
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Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
Difference between the course and first bearing 
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TABLE 7 


Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
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TABLE 7 
Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
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TABLE 7 


Distance of an Object by 


Two Bearings 
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TABLE 8 


Distance of the Horizon 


Height Nautical Statute Height ] u 
feet | miles miles feet nie raaller a 
1 1.1 1.3 120 12.5 14. 4 35. 1 40. 4° 
2 1. 6 1.9 125 12.8 14, 7 35.4 40. 8 
3 2.0 2. 3 130 13.0 15. 0 35. 8 41.2 
4 2.3 2. 6 135 13. 3 15.3 36. 2 41.6 
5 2.6 2.9 140 13.5 15. 6 37.9 43.7 
6 2.8 3.2 145 13. 8 15. 9 39. 6 45. 6 
7 3. 0 3.5 150 14.0 16. 1 41,2 47.5 
8 3. 2 2% 160 14.5 16. 7 42.8 49.3 
9 3.4 4.0 170 14.9 17.2 44.3 51.0 
10 | 26 4.2 180 15.3 17.7 45.8 52.7 
11 | 3.8 4.4 190 15. 8 18. 2 47.2 54.3 
12 4.0 4.6 200 16. 2 18. 6 , 800 48. 5 55. 9 
13 4.1 4.7 210 16. 6 19. 1 1, 900 49.9 57.4 
14 4.3 4.9 220 17. 0 19.5 2, 000 51.2 58.9 
15 4.4 5.1 230 17.3 20. 0 2,100 52. 4 60. 4 
16 4.6 5.3 240 ye 20. 4 2, 200 53. 7 61.8 
17 4.7 5. 4 250 18. 1 20. 8 2, 300 54. 9 63. 2 
18 4.9 5. 6 260 18. 4 21.2 2, 400 56. 0 64. 5 
19 5. 0 5.7 270 18. 8 21. 6 2, 500 ; 65. 8 
20 5.1 5.9 || 280 19. 1 22. 0 2, 600 67. 2 
21 5.2 6. 0 290 19. 5 22. 4 2, 700 68. 4 
22 5. 4 6. 2 300 19. 8 22.8 2, 800 69.7 
23 5.5 6.3 310 20. 1 23. 2 2, 900 70. 9 
24 5. 6 6.5 320 20. 5 23. 6 3, 000 72.1 
25 5. 7 6. 6 330 20. 8 23. 9 3, 100 63. 7 73.3 
26 5.8 6.7 340 21. 1 24. 3 3, 200 64. 7 74.5 
o7 5.9 6.8 350 21. 4 24. 6 3, 300 65. 7 75.7 
28 6.1 7.0 360 21. 7 25. 0 3, 400 66. 7 76. 8 
29 6.2 7} 370 22. 0 25. 3 3, 500 67. 7 77.9 
30 6.3 7.2 380 22.3 25. 7 3, 600 68. 6 79. 0 
31 6. 4 7.3 390 22. 6 26. 0 3, 700 69. 6 80. 1 
32 6.5 7.5 400 22. 9 26. 3 3, 800 70. 5 81.2 
33 6. 6 7.6 410 23. 2 26. 7 3, 900 71.4 82. 2 
34 67 i 420 23. 4 27. 0 4, 000 72.4 83. 3 
35 6.8 7.8 430 23. 7 27.3 4, 100 73.3 84. 3 
36 6. 9 7.9 440 24. 0 27.6 4,200 | 74.1 85. 4 
37 oO 8.0 450 24.3 27.9 4, 300 75. 0 86. 4 
38 (a 8.1 460 24.5 28. 2 4, 400 75. 9 87. 4 
39 a 8.2 470 24. 8 28. 6 4, 500 76. 7 88. 3 
40 7.2 8.3 480 25. 1 28. 9 4, 600 77.6 89.3 
41 7.3 8. 4 490 25. 3 29. 2 4, 700 78.4 90. 3 
42 7.4 8.5 500 25. 6 29. 4 4, 800 79.3 91.2 
43 7.5 8.6 520 26. 1 30. 0 4, 900 80. 1 92. 2 
44 7.6 8.7 540 26. 6 30. 6 5, 000 80. 9 93. 1 
45 ai 8.8 560 27.1 31. 2 6, 000 88. 6 102. 0 
46 7.8 8. 9 580 27. 6 TE 7, 000 95.7 110.2 
47 7.8 9.0 600 28. 0 32. 3 8, 000 102. 3 117.8 
48 7.9 9.1 620 28. 5 32. 8 9, 000 108. 5 124. 
49 8. 0 9.2 640 28. 9 33. 3 10, 000 114. 4 131.7 
50 8. 1 9.3 660 29. 4 33.8 — 15, 000 140. 1 161.3 
55 8. 5 9.8 680 29. 8 34. 3 20, 000 161. 8 186. 3 
60 8.9 10. 2 700 30. 3 34.8 25, 000 180. 9 208. 2 
65 9.2 10. 6 720 30. 7 35. 3 000 198. 1 228. 1 
70 9. 6 11.0 740 31.1 35. 8 214.0 | 2464 
75 9.9 11. 4 760 31.5 36. 3 228. 263.4 — 
80 10. 2 11.8 780 31.9 36.8 242. 7 279. 4 
85 10. 5 ist 800 32. 4 37. 3 255. 8 294. 9 
99 | 10.9 12. 5 820 32.8 37.7 280.2 | 322.6 
95 11.2 | 128 840 $3.2 | $82 302. 7 ae 
100 11.4 | 13.2 860 33.5 | 38.6 oa 372.5 
105 11.7 | 13.5 880 33.9 | 39.1 2 | 395.1 — 
110 12.0 13. 8 900 34.3 39. 5 361.8 | 416. 
115 12.3 14. 1 920 34. 7 39. 9 511. 6 e 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Height of object, in feet 


em mr rrr ns ef | | eee 


80 90 100 110 120 130 140 160 180 
o,f Miles | Milea | Miles | Milea | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles o- # 
0 10 2.55 3. 01/ 3.45, 3.89 4.311 4.721 5. 11] 5. 51/ 5.89] 6.26) 6.991 7.68) 0 10 
011 2. 36] 2.79 3. 20' 3.61) 4.01! 4. 40) 4. 78! 5.15] 5. 51] 5. 87/ 6.57 7. 24 011 
0 12 2.19 2.59 2.99, 3.37! 3.75) 4. 12: 4.48] 4. 83) 5.18) 5.53) 6.191 6. 84 0 12 
013 2.04, 2.42) 2.80 3.16] 3. 52) 3. 87] 4. 21] 4.55; 4.89) 5.21) 5. 85 Sor 0 13 
014 1. 91} 2. 27) 2. 62) 2.97! 3. 31! 3. 64) 3.97] 4. 30) 4. 61] 4.93] 5.541 6.1 0 14 
015 1.79) 2.13' 2.46) 2.79! 3.12) 3.43: 3. 75! 4. 06] 4. 36) 4. 66) 5. 25! 5. 83F 0 15 
0 20 1. 37) 1. 64) 1.90) 2. 16) 2. 42) 2. 68) 2.93) 3. 18! 3. 43! 3. 68) 4.16) 4.64) 0 20 
0 25 1.11) 1.33 1. 54) 1. 76) 1.97; 2. 18) 2. 39! 2. 60] 2. 81) 3.02) 3.42) 3.83) 0 25 
0 30 0. 93) 1.11] 1. 29! 1.47; 1.65) 1. 83} 2.01] 2.19) 2. 37! 2. 54! 2. 89] 3.24) 0 30 
0 35 0.80, 0.96, 1. 11) 1. 27! 1.43) 1.58; 1.74! 1. 89) 2.05! 2. 20) 2.51) 2.81f 0 35 
0 40 0. 70! 0. 84! 0. 98 1. 12] 1. 26] 1. 39! 1. 53! 1. 67) 1. 81! 1.94) 2.21) 2.488 0 40 
0 45 0. 62} 0. 74| 0. 87, 0. 99) 1. 12! 1. 24] 1. 36) 1. 48! 1. 61} 1. 73) 1.97) 2.218 0 45 
0 50 0. 56) 0. 67) 0. 78! 0. 89} 1.01] 1. 12] 1. 23] 1. 34; 1. 45) 1. 56) 1.78) 2.008 0 50 
0 55 0. 51; 0. 61] 0. 72) 0. 82; 0.92 1. 02] 1. 12) 1. 22) 1. 32) 1.43) 1.63! 1.831 0 55 
1 00 0. 47 0. 56) 0. 65 0. 75) 0. 84! 0. 93} 1. 02! 1. 12) 1. 21] 1. 30] 1.49) 1.671 1 00 
1 10 0. 40° 0. 48, 0. 56/ 0. 64; 0. 72] 0. 80) 0. 88! 0. 96; 1. 04] 1.12) 1. 28) 1.4 1 10 
1 20 0. 35| 0. 42] 0. 49) 0. 56/ 0. 63! 0. 70] 0. 77] 0. 84/ 0. 91) 0. 98! 1. 12/1 1.26F 1 20 
1 30 0. 31) 0. 38) 0. 44) 0. 50) 0. 56] 0. 63; 0. 69) O. 75] 0. 81/ 0. 87] 1.00 1.12) 1 30 
1 40 0. 28, 0. 34! 0.39, 0. 45 0.51] 0.571 0.62) 0.67, 0.73, 0.79] 0.90 1.02) 1 40 
1 50 0. 26, 0. 31] 0. 36) 0. 42) 0. 47] 0. 52) 0. 56) 0. 61! 0. 66! 0. 72) 0. 82! 0.921 1 50 
2 00 0. 24' 0. 28] 0. 33/ 0. 38! 0. 43] 0. 47! 0. 53] 0. 57] 0. 62) 0. 65) 0. 77] 0.8 2 00 
215 0. 21 0. 26} 0. 30] 0. 34) 0. 38, 0. 42] 0. 46; 0. 50! 0. 54) 0. 57! 0. 65] O. 7: 215 
2 30 0. 19) 0. 23) 0. 26) 0. 30: 0. 34! 0. 38) 0. 41) 0. 45) 0. 49] 0. 53) 0. 60; O. 65 2 30 
2 45 0. 17| 0. 21) 0. 24) 0. 27] 0. 31! 0. 34! 0. 37] 0. 41] 0. 44] 0. 48) 0. 55) 0.6 2 45 
3 00 0. 16 0. 19} 0. 22] 0. 25) 0. 28! 0. 31! 0. 35) 0. 38) 0. 41] 0. 44! 0. 50] 0. 56h 3:00 
3 20 0.14 0. 17; 0. 20) 0. 22! 6. 25] 0. 28! 0. 31] 0. 34| 0. 37] 0.39] 0.45) 0. 51f 3 20 
3 40 0. 13) 0. 15! 0. 18] 0. 21] 0. 23! 0. 26! 0. 28] 0. 31; 0. 33) 0. 36) 0. 41] 0. 46, 3 40 
4 00 0.12; 0. 14) 0. 16) 0. 19] 0. 21] 0. 24] 0. 26) 0. 28! 0. 31] 0. 33] 0.38) 0. 427 34 00 
4 20 0. 11! 0. 13) 0. 15) 0. 17] 0. 19] 0. 22) 0. 24] 0. 26) 0. 28] 0. 30] 0.35] 0.39% 4 20 
4 40 0. 10| 0. 12] 0. 14! 0. 16] 0. 18] 0. 20] 0. 22! 0. 24! 0. 26] 0. 28) 0. 32) 0. 361 394 40 
5 00 “0. 11! 0. 13| 0. 15} 0. 17| 0. 19] 0. 21, 0. 22) 0. 25) 0. 26) 0. 30) 0. 34 5 00 
5 20 0. 11! 0. 12! 0. 14] 0. 16) 0. 17] 0. 19] 0. 21) 0. 23, 0. 25) 0. 28) 0. 327 5 20 
5 40 0. 10) 0. 12] 0. 13] 0. 15! 0. 17] 0. 18! 0. 20) 0. 21) 0. 23] 0. 27] 0. 30 5 40 
6 00 0. 11| 0. 12! 0. 14] 0. 15! 0.17] 0. 19! 0. 20; 0. 22/ 0.25) 0. 287 6 00 
6 20 0. 10! 0. 12] 0. 13] 0. 15] 0. 16) 0.18 0. 19; 0. 21) 0.23; 0.271 6 20 
640 | : “0. 10] 0. 11) 0. 12] 0. 14) 0 15] 0. 17] 0.18) 0. 19) 0. 22] 0. 2 6 40 
7 00 0. 10! 0. 12| 0. 13!) 0. 14] 0. 16! 0. 17] 0. 18/ 0. 21] 0. 24 7 00 
7 20 0. 10) 0. 12] 0. 13] 0. 14] 0. 15} 0.17) 0.18) 0. 20) 0. 23 7 20 
7 40 0. 101 0. 11] 0. 12| 0. 13} 0 15; 0. 16! 0.17] 0.19) 0.22 7 40 
8 00 0. 10! 0. 11| 0. 13) 0. 14} 0. 15; 0.16] 0.19) 0.21, 8 00 
820 fF | 0:10] 0. 11) 0. 13) 0. 13) 0. 14) 0. 15] 0.18] 0. 20f) 8 20 
8 40 0 11/ 0.12] 0.13! 0. 14| 0.15] 0.17; 0.191 8 40 
9 00 0.10, 0. 12, 0. 12) 0. 14! 0. 14] 0.17| 0.191 9 00 
9 30 0. 10: 0. 11| 0. 12! 0. 13) 0. 14) 0. 16; 0. 18 9 30 
0 0.10] 0. 11| 0. 12) 0. 13] 0.15] 0.17] 10 00 
10 30 esis: To 79! 0. 11] 0. TL] 0. 12) 0. 14) 0. 16 10 30 
11 00 0.101 0.11! 0.12) 0. 13] 0.14 11 00 
11 30 0. 10| 0. 11! 0. 12) 0. 13} 0. 14) 11 30 
12 00 0. 10| 0. 10) 0. 11] 0. 12} 0.144 12 00 
12 30 ° 0.10) 0. 11| 0. 12} 0.147 12 30 
13:00. ba a aa eo 10! 0. 11/0: 1 13 00 
13 30 0. 10) 0. 11] 0.12) 13 30 
14 00 0. 10! 0.12] 14 00 
14 30 0. 10! 0. 124 14 30 
15 00 0.11] 15 00 
i600. 4 ee eS a lS on 16 00 
17 00 17 00 
18 00 18 00 
19 00 19 00 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Height of object, in feet 


Angle ae as Angle 
4,400 | 4,600 | 4,800 {| 5,000 | 5,200 | 5,400 | 5,600 | 5,800 | 6,000 | 6,200 | 6,400 | 6,600 

So ot Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles 
0 10 65. 8| 67. 5) 69. 2) 70. 8} 72. 4) 74.0) 75. 5) 77. 1) 78. 5) 80. O| 81. 5} 82. 9 
0 11 64. 8| 66. 5) 68. 2} 69. 8) 71. 41 73. 0} 74. 5) 76.0) 77. 5| 79. 0} 80. 4) 81. @ 
0 12 63. 8) 65. 5| 67. 2} 68. 8) 70. 4) 72. O| 73. 5) 75. 0) 76. 5) 78. O} 79. 4) 80. 8 
0 13 62. 9) 64. 6) 66. 2) 67. 9| 69. 41 71. 0] 72. 5) 74. 1} 75. 5| 77. 0] 78. 4) 79. 9 
0 14 61. 9} 63. 6] 65. 3} 66. 9] 68. 5} 70. 0) 71. 6 73. 1) 74. 6] 76. 0} 77. 5) 78. § 
0 15 61. O| 62. 7| 64. 3} 66. O| 67. 5; 69. 1) 70. 6) 72. 1) 73. 6) 75. 1] 76. 5| 77.9 
0 20 56. 6] 58. 3} 59. 9] 61. 5) 63. 1) 64. 6 66. 1} 67. 6| 69. 0} 70. 5) 71. 9) 73 
0 25 52. 7| 54. 3) 55. 9| 57. 41 58. 9} 60. 4) 61. 9) 63. 4) 64. 8) 66. 2) 67. 6; 69 
0 30 49. 1] 50. 6} 52. 2) 53. 7/ 55. 2) 56. 6) 58. 1) 59. 5} 60. 9) 62. 3) 63. 6) 65 
0 35 45. 8| 47. 3) 48. 8} 50. 3} 51. 7] 53. 2! 54. 6} 55. 91 57. 3/ 58. 7] 60. 0} 61 

0 40 42. 8| 44. 3] 45. 8) 47. 2} 48. 6) 50. 0} 51. 3) 52. 7| 54. 0} 55. 3) 56. 6) 57. 
0 45 40. 2} 41. 6} 43. O} 44. 4) 45. 7] 47. 1) 48. 4) 49. 7] 51. O} 52.3) 53. 5) 54. 8 
0 50 37. 7| 39. 1} 40. 5} 41. 8| 43. 1) 44. 4) 45. 7| 47. 0} 48 2) 49. 5) 50. 7) 51 

0 55 35. 5| 36.9] 38. 2) 39. 5| 40. 7} 42. 0] 43. 2) 44. 5) 45. 7] 46.9) 48. 1) 49 

1 00 33. 5| 34. 8) 36. 1! 37. 3) 38. 6} 39. 8! 41.0} 42. 2! 43. 3) 44. 5) 45. 7| 46 

1 10 30. 1) 31. 3) 32. 4) 33. 6) 34. 7} 35. 9] 37. O} 38. 1) 39. 2) 40. 3) 41. 4) 42 

1 20 27. 2} 28. 3} 29. 4) 30. 5} 31. 5] 32. 6} 33. 6) 34. 7} 35. 7| 36. 7| 37. 7| 38. 

1 30 24. 8} 25. 8} 26. 8} 27. 8) 28. 8| 29. 8) 30. 8] 31. 7| 32. 7| 33. 6) 34. 6) 35. 
1 40 22. 7| 23. 7| 24. 6) 25. 5} 26. 5) 27. 41 28. 3) 29. 2) 30. 1; 31.0) 31. 9} 32. 8 
1 50 20. 9| 21. 8} 22. 7| 23. 6! 24. 4) 25. 3) 26. 2) 27. 0} 27.9) 28. 7} 29. 5) 30. 4 
2 00 19. 4} 20. 2} 21. 1] 21.9) 22. 7) 23. 5) 24. 3) 25. 1] 25.9) 26. 7| 27. 5) 28. 
2 15 17. 5| 18. 2} 19. O} 19. 7} 20. 5) 21. 2) 21.9) 22. 7) 23. 4) 24. 1) 24. 9) 25. 
2 30 15. 9] 16. 6] 17. 3} 17. 9| 18. 6) 19. 3} 20. 0] 20. 7) 21. 3) 22. 0} 22. 7} 23. 
2 45 14. 5} 15. 2) 15. 8| 16. 4) 17. 1) 17. 7] 18. 3) 19. 0) 19. 6} 20. 2) 20. 8) 21. 4 
3 00 13. 4| 14.0] 14. 6} 15. 2} 15. 7] 16. 3] 16.9) 17. 5} 18 1) 18. 7 19. 2) 19.8 
3 20 12. 1) 12. 7] 13. 2} 13. 7) 14.3) 14. 8) 15. 3] 15. 9) 16. 4! 16.9) 17. 4) 18. 
3 40 11. 1] 11. 6} 12.0} 12. 5) 13.0) 13. 5) 14.0) 14. 5) 15. 0) 15. 5) 16.0] 16. 4 
4 00 10. 2} 10. 6] 11. 1] 11. 5) 12. 0} 12. 4] 12.9) 13.3] 13. 8) 142) 14 7) 15. 
4 20 9. 4/ 9.8) 10.3) 10.7) 11.1) 11. 5) 11.9) 12. 3) 12. 8} 13. 2) 13. 6) 14. 
4 40 8.8) 9.11 9.5} 9.9] 10.3) 10.7) 11. 1) 11. 5) 11.9] 12.3) 12. 7 18. 
5 00 8.2) 8 5) 8.9] 9. 9. 7| 10.0) 10. 4) 10. 7] 11. 1} 11. 5} 11. 8 12. 
5 20 7.7) 80; 84 8 9.1; 9.4} 9. 7] 10.1; 10.4) 10. 8 11. 1) 11. 
5 40 7.2) 7.6) 7.9) 8. 8.5) 8.9| 9.2! 9.5) 9.8! 102) 10.5) 108 
6 00 6.8) 7.1) 7.5) 7. 8.1) 8 44 8&7) 9.0; 9.3) 9.6] 9.9) 10. 
6 20 6.5] 6.8) 7.1) 7. 7.6 7.9) 8&2) 8&5 8&8 91 9.4 9. 
6 40 6.2) 6.4) 6.7) 7. 7.3) 7.5| 7.8 8&1) 8&4 8&7 8&9 YD. 
7 00 5.9| 6.1) 6.4) 6. 6.9} 7.2) 7.5) 7.7; & OF 8&2) 8&8 5 8&8 
7 20 5.61 5.8) 6 1) 6. 6.6, 6.9 7.1) 7.4) 7.6) 7.9) & 1 8&4 
7 40 5. 4; 5.6) 5.8] 6. 6.3} 6.6] 68) 7.0| 7.3) 7.5) 7.8) 8 
8 00 5.1) 5 4 5.6) 5. 6.1) 63) 65) 68 7.0] 7.2) 7.4 7. 
8 20 4.9) 5.1) 5.4! 5. 5.8 60] 6.3) 6.5) 67) 69) 71 7.4 
8 40 4.7| 4.91 5.2) 5. 5.6, 5.8} 6.0! 62!) 64) 67] 6.9) 7. 

9 00 4.6, 4.8 5.0} 5. 5.44 5.61 5.8 60] 62) 64 66 68 
9 30 4.3) 4.5) 4.7] 4. 5.1] 5.3) 5.5) 5.7] 5.9) 61) 63) 6. 
10 00 4.1) 4.3) 4 5) 4. 4.81 5.0) 5.2) 5.4 5.6 5.8) 5.9] 6. 
10 380 3.9) 41) 4.2) 4. 4.64 481 5.0; 5.1) 5.3) 5.5) 5.7] 5.8 
11 00 3.7; 3.9) 4.1) 4. 4.44 4.6 47) 49) 5.1) 52) 54 5.6 
11 30 3.6 3.7) 3.9) 4. 4.2) 4.44 4.5) 4.7, 48) 5.0) 5.2) 5. 
12 00 3.4) 3.6] 3.7] 3. 4.0; 4.2} 4.2) 4.5) 46) 4.8) 4.9) 5. 
12 30 3.3) 3.4) 3.6] 3. 3.9° 4.0: 41) 43) 4.44 46 47) 4 
13 00 3.1) 3.3) 3.4 3. 3.7, 3.8 4.0) 4.11 43) 4.4 46) 4 
13 30 3.0!) 3.1) 3.3] 3. 3.6, 3.7) 3.8 4.0, 41) 4.2} 4.4 4 
14 00 2.9| 3.0) 3.2) 3. 3.44 3.6] 3.7] 3.8) 4.0 41) 42) 439 
14 30 2.8 2.9) 3.0]. 3. 3.31 3.44 3.6 3.7) 38) 39) 41) 4 
15 00 2.7; 2.8) 2.9) 3. 3.2} 3.3! 3.44 3.6) 3.7) 38 39 4. 
16 00 2.5, 2.6) 2.8) 2. 3.0| 3.1) 3.2) 3.3) 34 3.6) 3.7) 3. 
17 00 2.44 2.5) 2.6) 2. 2.81 29 3.0; 3.1) 3.2) 3.3) 3.4 3. 
18 00 2.2) 2.3) 2.41 2. 2.6 271 28 29) 30] 31 32) 33 
19 00 2.1; 22; 2.3) 2. 2.5 26 27; 28) 29) 3.0) 31) 3. 
20 00 2.0; 2.1! 2.2) 2, 2.3| 2.44 25) 26) 27) 28) 29) 3. 
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6,800 7,000 7,500 8,000 8,500 9,000 9,500 | 10,000 | 10,500 | 11,000 | 11,500 | 12,000 
Miles | Miles | Miles | Milea | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Mile 
84. 3) 85. 7; 89. 0) 92. 3! 95. 5} 98. 5/101. 5/104. 4/107. 3/110. 1/112. 8)115. 4 
83. 3} 84. 6| 88.0! 91. 3} 94. 4] 97. 5/100. 5/103. 4/106. 21109. 01111. 7/114. 
82. 2 83. 6| 87.0} 90. 2! 93. 4] 96. 5] 99. 4/102. 4/105. 2/108. 01110. 7/113. 
81. 2| 82. 6] 86.0 89. 2) 92. 4) 95. 4) 98. 4/101. 3/104. 2/106. 91109. 6/112. 
80. 3! 81. 6} 85. 0] 88. 2) 91. 4] 94. 4) 97. 4/100. 3:103. 1/105. 9/108. 6/111. 
79. 3} 80. 7] 84. O| 87. 2} 90. 4] 93. 4] 96. 4) 99. 3/102. 1/104. 9/107. 6/110. 
74. 6| 76. 0| 79. 3| 82. 5| 85. 6] 88. 6] 91. 5| 94. 4] 97. 2/100. 01102. 6/105. 
70. 3| 71. 6| 74. 9| 78. 0] 81. 1] 84. 1] 87. 0! 89. 8} 92. 6} 95. 3} 98. 0/100. 
66. 3} 67. 6| 70. 8| 73. 9| 76. 9| 79. 9] 82. 7| 85. 5| 88. 2} 90. 9} 93. 5] 96. 
62. 6; 63. 9| 67.0! 70. O| 73. O| 75. 9| 78. 7) 81. 5| 84. 2) 86. 8} 89. 4] 91. 
59. 2) 60. 4! 63. 5! 66. 5| 69. 4| 72. 2) 75. 0} 77. 7| 80. 3) 82. 9| 85. 5] 88. 
56. 0; 57. 2} 60. 2} 63. 1| 66. 0! 68. 7| 71. 5| 74. 1] 76. 7| 79. 3} 81. 8| 84. 
53. 1] 54. 3| 57. 2) 60.0, 62. 8] 65. 5| 68. 2) 70. 8| 73. 3) 75. 8! 78. 3) 80. 
50. 4) 51. 6| 54. 4! 57. 2] 59. 9] 62. 5| 65. 1] 67. 7] 70. 2| 72. 6} 75. O| 77. 
47.9} 49.0! 51. 8) 54. 5} 57. 1] 59. 7) 62. 3} 64. 7| 67. 2} 69. 6] 72. O| 74. 
43. 5| 44. 6) 47. 2] 49.7) 52. 2) 54. 7| 57. 1] 59. 5} 61. 8! 64. 1] 66. 3] 68. 
39. 7| 40. 7) 43. 2] 45. 6| 48. 0] 50. 3] 52. 6! 54. 8| 57. 0} 59. 2] 61. 4) 63. 
36. 5! 37. 4| 39. 7) 42. 0] 44. 2) 46. 4] 48. 6] 50. 8 52. 9] 55. O] 57. 0} 59. 
33. 7| 34. 6| 36. 7| 38. 9| 41.0] 43. 1] 45. 1] 47. 2] 49. 2! 51. 2] 53. 1] 55.1 
31. 2) 32. 0} 34. 1] 36. 1) 38.1) 40.1) 42. 1) 44. O| 45. 9} 47. 8) 49. 7] 51. 
29. 1} 29. 9 31. 8| 33. 7| 35. 6! 37. 5) 39. 3} 41. 2] 43.0) 44. 8! 46. 6) 48. 
26. 3} 27. 0| 28. 8| 30. 6| 32. 3) 34. 1) 35. 8! 37. 5} 39. 2) 40. 9] 42. 5) 44. 
24.0, 24. 7) 26. 3} 28. 0] 29. 6] 31. 2) 32. 8) 34. 4] 35.9) 37. 5] 39.1] 40. 
22. 1| 22. 7| 24. 2} 25. 7] 27.2) 28. 7] 30. 2) 31. 7| 33. 2) 34. 6 36. 1! 37. 
20. 4| 21. 0! 22. 4] 23. 8} 25. 2) 26. 6| 28. 0] 29. 4) 30. 8} 32. 1] 33. 5} 34. 
18. 5} 19. 0} 20. 3] 21. 6] 22. 9] 24. 2) 25. 5) 26. 7| 28.0) 29. 3/ 30. 5) 31. 
16. 9} 17. 4| 18. 7] 19. 8] 21. O| 22. 2) 23. 4) 24. 5} 25. 7; 26. 9) 28. 0) 29. 
15. 6} 16. 0) 17. 1) 18. 2) 19. 3] 20. 41 21. 5| 22. 6; 23. 7) 24. 8 25. 9] 27. 
14. 4) 14. 8} 15. 9} 16. 9] 17. 9! 19. 0} 20. Oo] 21. 0) 22. 0} 23. 0) 24. OF 25. 
13. 4] 13. 8! 14. 8} 15. 8} 16. 7| 17. 7; 18. 6| 19. 6} 20. 5} 21. 5) 22. 4! 23. 4 
12. 6| 12. 9| 13. 8} 14. 7| 15. 6} 16. 5| 17. 4! 18. 3} 19. 2) 20. 1] 21. oO} 21. 
11. 8 12. 1) 13.0} 13.9) 14. 7] 15. 5! 16. 4) 17.2) 18 1) 18 9/19. 8 20. € 
11. 1] 11. 4) 12. 3} 13. 1) 13. 9} 14. 7] 15. 5) 16.3) 17.1) 17. 9) 18. 6] 19. 4 
10. 5} 10. 8) 11. 6) 12.3) 13. 1] 13.9) 14. 6] 15. 4] 16. 1! 16.9) 17. 6) 18. - 
10. 0} 10. 3) 11.0) 11. 7) 12. 4) 13. 2} 13. 9| 14. 6] 15. 3! 16.0] 16. 7} 17. 
9.5; 9.8} 10.4) 11.1) 11. 8) 12. 5) 13. 2) 13. 9] 14. 6) 15. 2) 15. 9) 16. 
9.0} 9. 3} 10.0) 10.6) 11. 3) 11. 9| 12. 6) 13. 2} 13.9) 14. 5) 15. 2) 15. 
8.6 8 9 9% 5; 10.1) 10.81 11. 4] 12,0) 12. 6] 13. 3] 13.9) 14. 5] 15. 
8.3) 8 5) 91) 9 7 10.3] 10.9] 11. 5| 12.1) 12. 7] 13. 3) 13. 9) 14. 
7.9 8.1) 8.7) 93) 9 9 10. 4! 11.0] 11.6) 12.2) 12.7) 13.3) 13. 
7.6, 7.8 84 8 9) 9 5! 100! 10. 6 11. 1! 11. 7| 12. 2} 12. 8| 13. 
7.3) 7.5 80; 86 9.1! 9 6] 10.2] 10.7! 11. 2) 11. 8] 12.3) 12. 
7.0) 7.2 77 8&3! 8 8 9.3) 9 8] 10.3] 10.8] 11.3] 11.8! 12. 
6.7; 6.9 7.3) 7.8 § 3) & 8! 9.3} 9. 8! 10.3] 10.7) 11.2) 11. 
6.3! 6.5 7.0) 7.4) 7.9) 8 4) 8 8} 9.3] 9.7/ 10.2] 10.7) 11. 
6.0) 62) 66 7.1) 75 797 8 4 8 8] 9.3! 9.7) 10. 1) 10. 
5.7; 5.9 63! 67, 7.2) 7.6 8 Ol 84 88 9.3} 9.7) 10. 
5.5; 5.6} 6&0} 64) 68 7.3) 76 80 85) 8 si 9.3! 9. 
5.3} 6 4 5.8 62) 66 69 7.3) 7.7] Bll g85} B&O 9. 
5.0) 5.2) 5.6) 5.97 63] 671 70 7.4 « 7.8) Sil 85 8. 
4.8 5.0) 5.3] 5.7] 60 64 67 71sé#f75lhl7 8) 82S. 
46 48 5.1) 5.5 58) 61! 65 68 79275 79 8. 
4.5, 4.6 49 5.3) 56 59! 62) 6&6 69) 7.2] 7.6 7.9 
4.3) 4.4 48 5.1) 54 5.7] 60 63) 67! 7.0 7.3] 7. € 
4.2) 4.3) 4.6) 4.9) 5.2) 5.5) 5.8 61! 644 671 ZO 7. 
3.9) 4.0| 4.3) 4.6) 4.9) 5.2) 5.4) 5.7] 60°63) 66 6. 
3.7| 3.8 4.0) 4.3] 4.6) 4.8) 5.1) 5.4) 5.6 5.9! 62! 6. 
3.44 3.5] 3.8) 4.1) 4.2) 45) 4.8) 5.1! 5.3) 5 6 5.8) 6. 
3.2) 3.3) 3.6) 3.8! 41) 43) 45) 48) 5a] 5.2] 5.5] 5. 
3.11, 3.21 3.44 36 3.8 41) 43) 45) 47) 5.0) 5.2) 5.4 
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TABLE 10 a 
Direction and Speed of True Wind in Units of Ship’s Speec 


Difference between the heading and apparent wind direction 


Apparent 


wind specd 0° 10° 20° 30° 
0. 0 i180 | 1.00]180/ 1.004180! 1.00] 180] 1.00 1. 00 
0. 1 i180 | 0.904179 | 0.904178! 0.914177| 091 0. 93 
0. 2 180 | 0.804]178! 0.804175! 0.814173) 0.83 0. 86 
0.3 180 | 0.70]176! 0.711172! 0.73 47169! 0.76 0. 79 
0.4 | 180) 0.60] 173 | 0.61] 168 | 0.64] 163! 0.68 0. 74 
0.5 180 | 0.50] 170| 0.51 |] 162! 0.56] 156| 0. 62 0. 70 
0. 6 i80 | 0.401166 | 0.424155 | 0.481148] 0.57 0. 66 
0.7 180 | 0.301159/| 0.331145!) 0.421138! 0.53 0. 65 
0.8 180 | 0.20] 147; 0.257132! 0.371127) 0.50 0. 64 
0.9 180 | 0.10} 126! 0.194117 | 03414116! 0.50 0. 66 
1.0 calm | 0.00/ 95| 0.177100 | 0.357105 | 0.52 0. 68 
1. 1 0| 0.10] 66! 0.21] 85] O.38]7 95! 0.55 0. 72 
L232 0! 020] 49] 028] 73] 0.43] 86! 060 0. 78 
‘3 0| 0.30] 39/] 036] 64! 050] 79! 0.66 0. 84 
ae 0| 0.40] 33| 045] 57) 057] 73! 0.73 0. 90 
1.5 0| 050] 29! 054] 51| 066] 68/ O81 0. 98 
1.6 0| 060] 26! 064] 47/ 074] 64!] 089 1. 05 
7 0| 0.70] 24! 074] 44! 0.837 611! 0.97 ‘t2 
‘3 0| 0.80] 22] 083] 42) 0937 58/| 1.06 1. 22 
1.9 0; 0.90] 21 0.93] 40| 1.02] 56] 1.15 1. 30 
2.0 0}; 1007 20| 1037 38) 111] 54] 1.24 1. 39 
2.5 0| 1.50] 17/| 1.52] 32] 1.60] 47] 1.71 1. 85 
3.0 0| 200] 15| 2027 29) 209] 43] 219 2. 32 
3.5 0| 2507 14] 252] 28) 258] 41] 268 2. 81 
4.0 0| 300] 13/ 302] 26) 308] 389| 3.17 3. 30 
4.5 0| 3.50) 13| 352) 25| 3587 38] 3. 67 3. 79 
5. 0 0! 400] 12) 4027 25! 408] 37/] 416 4, 28 
6. 0 0! 5.00] 12) 5.02] 24] 5.07] 36! 5.16 5. 27 
7.0 0| 600) 12] 602] 23) 607] 35! 615 6. 27 
8. 0 0| 7.00] 11] 7.02] 23! 7.07] -34] 7.15 7. 26 
9.0 0| 800] 11| 8027 22! 8 O07] 34! 815 8. 26 
10. 0 0! 900] 11! 9.02] 22] 906] 33] 9<.15 9. 26 
° 70° 80° 
| ° 6 

0. 0 | 1.00 1.00 | 180 | 1.00] 180]! 1.00 1. 

0. 1 0..94 0.951174; 0.974)174) 099 1. 

0. 2 0. 88 0.921169 | 0.951168} 0.99 1. 
0.3 0. 84 0.891163! 0.941163) 0.99 rf 

0. 4 | 0. 80 0.871156] 0.94]157/! 1.01 1. 
0.5 78 0.877150! 0.957152! 1.04 1. 

0. 6 77 0.871145 | 0.971147 1.07 :. 

0. 7 77 0.89] 139 | 1.01 ]142) 1.12 7. 
0.8 | 78 0.92] 134) 1.054138 | 1.17 1. 
0.9 81 0.95 | 129 | 1.09 | 134 | 1. 22 1. 
LO 1.00] 125 1.157130. 1.29 1. 
4 1.05] 121 | 1.21 ]127/| 1.35 1. 
1.2 E116} Lariima |) 2 1. 
1.3 1.181114! 1.34]121 | 1.50 1. 
1.4 1.257112] 1.423119]! 1.57 1. 
1.5 1.327109 | 1.49] 117 | 1.65 1. 
1.6 1.40] 107 | 1.577115! 1.78 1. 
1.7 1.481105 | 1.657113] 1.82 1. 
1.8 1.561103) 1.73] 111 1.90 2. 
1.9 1.65 ]101 | 1.827110) 1.99 2. 
2.0 ' 1.73 [100 | 1.911108! 2.07 2. 

2. 5 2.18} 94/ 2.357103 | 2.53 2. 

3. 0 2.651 89) 2.82] 99; 299 3. 

3. 5 3.12] 87) 3.29] 96) 3.47 3. 
4.0 3.61] 84) 3.78] 94) 3.95 4. 
4.5 4.09] 83| 426] 93 4.44 4. 

5. 0 4.58] 81] 475] 92) 493 5. 

6. 0 5.571 79| 5.744] 90 591 6. 
7.0 6.56 | 78 | 672] 88) 690 7. 

8. 0 7.551 77 | 7.721 87 | 7.89 8. 

9. 0 8.54] 76) 871] 86! 888 9. 
10.0 9541 76! 9.70] 86/1 9.88 0. 
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TABLE 10 
Direction and Speed of True Wind in Units of Ship 
Difference between the heading and apparent wind direction 

90° 100° 110° 120° 
1.00 | 180 1.00 § 180 

1.00 | 174 1.02 | 175 

1. 02 | 169 1.05 | 170 

1. 04 | 164 1.09 | 166 

158 1. 08 | 160 1.14 7 162 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Apparent 


Apparent 
wind speed 


wind speed 


.1249 156! 1.19 f 158° 


~17 J 152 1,25 J 155 


. 22 | 148 1.32 fF 152 


. 28 | 145 1,38 7 149 


. 35 | 143 1. 46 | 147 


135 | 1.414140] 1 
132} 1.49 | 138 1. 
130] 1.567136 { 1.69 7 141 
] 
] 
] 


128 | 1.64] 134 
126 | 1.72 | 132, 


] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

124 1. 80 | 130 we 2 
122 1.89 | 129 2. 03 | 136 2 
120 1.97 | 128 2. 2. 
119 2. 06 J 127 2.21 7 134 2. 
2 2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


118 2.15 F 125 


SOSSOSSM SAMSON! OW I BWA HPWH OlOWDUEP PWN O 
OSOC OOOO O19] O WIA POW SOW BW PWN =O 


. O 1.00 7 180 ] 
1 1. 09 | 178 1 
. 2 1.18 | 177 1 
.3 1.27 | 175 ] 
4 1, 36 | 174 ] 
5 1.45 | 173 1 
6 1.55 | 173 ] 
7 1. 64 J 172 ] 
8 1,74 | 171 1 
9 1. 84 | 171 1 


ne ——— ee | 


> 

iJ) 
—t pmo pee 
Aaa 
ooo 


32 | 168 
42 | 168 


en ee ee ne ee 
2 Os SH | GH GS S32 Or 
em OG 1] TV =9 00 


89 | 164 
. 39 | 164 


88 J 163 


00 
oC 
— 
for) 
(7) 


9°) 

QO 
pms bed et 
So S2 Oo 
Le we 


SOSSTSOWM OUD SONAMULhWN—C]lOWN Ma AawWDOHo 


SO RBN AO SP mOWNNNNNNINNNN | errr: 
a 
=) 

POON AAA pO OW NID NNN NINN N NS) = ete) 


a 


88 | 162 


baw 
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Height 
in feet 


TABLE 11 
Correction of Barometer Reading for Height Above Sea Level 
All barometers. All values positive. 


Outside temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 


— 20°;— 10°; O° | 10° | 20° | 30° | 40° | 50° | 60° | 70° | 80° | 90° 


100° 


Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches Inches.| Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
. 1 01 01 0.01 10. 00 


Sssss 
—J-J—3—-F— 
Sesse 
Sesse 


ooqo°oco 
Seese 
ooo¢dco 
SSsess 


Soooo 
SSESSS|SSSe: 
ooooco 

SESE S|SSSe: 


TABLE 12 
Correction of Barometer Reading for Gravity 


Mercurial barometers only. 


0. 01 
0. 02 


) 
=) 
Go| GO bo 


Hee Olo SSR SUES SRESSlS 


NH HH OOO OHH) OND 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


Latitude Correction Latitude Correction Latitude Correction Latitude Correction 
be Inches 2 Inches e Inches - Inches 
0 —0. 08 25 —0. 05 50 +0. 01 75 +0. 07 
5 — 0. 08 30 —0. 04 595 +0. 03 80 +0. 07 
10 —0. 08 35 —0. 03 60 +0. 04 85 +0. 08 
15 —0. 07 40 —0. 02 65 +0. 05 90 +0. 08 


—0. 06 45 0. 00 70 +0. 06 
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TABLE 13 


Correction of Barometer Reading for Temperature 
Mercurial barometers only. 


Height of barometer in inches 


ee | eS | NS |S | AE | A fy SS 


Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
+0.12 | +0.13 | +013 / +0. ; +0.14 | +0. 14 
0. 12 0. 12 0. 12 0. : 0. 13 0.13 
0. 11 0. 12 0. 12 0. 0. 12 0. 13 
0. 11 0. 11 0. 11 0. 0. 12 0. 12 
0. 10 0. 11 0. 11 0. 0. 11 0. 11 
5 +0.10 | +0.10} +010] +0. +0.11 | +0. 11 
: 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 0. 0. 10 0. 10 
: 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 0. 10 0. 10 
: 0. 08 0. 08 0. 09 0. 0. 09 0. 09 
; 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 09 0. 09 
0. +0.07 ;} +0.07 | +0.08 ; +0. 08 | +0. 08 
0. 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 08 
0. 0. 06 0. 06 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 
0. 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 
0. 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 06 0. 06 
0. +0.05 } +0.05 | +0.05 | +0. 05 | +0. 05 
0. 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 05 0. 05 
0. 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. . 04 0. 04 
0. 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 04 
0. 0. 03 0. 03 0.03} 0. 03 0. 03 
0. +0.02 | +0.02 | +0.02 | +0. . 02 | +0. 02 
0. 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 
0. 0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 
+0. +0.01 | +001 | +001] +0. 01 | +001 
0. 0.00| 0.00] 0.00] 0 0. 
0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 
—0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 |] -—0. 
0. 01 0. 01 0. O1 0. 01 0. 
0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 
0.02} 0.02] O02] 002] © 
—0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0. 
0. 0. 03 0. 03 0. 04 0. 
0. 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 
0. 0. 04 0. 04 0. 05 0. 
0. 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 __ 9. 
0. —0.05 | —0.06 | —0.06 | —O. 
0. 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 
0. 0. 06 0. 07 0. 07 0. 
0. 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 
0. 0. 07 0. 08 0. 08 0. : 
0. —0.08 | —0.08 | —0.08 ; —0. 
0. 0. 08 0. 09 0. 09 0. 
0. 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 
0. 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 0. 
0. 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 
0. —0.10 | —0.11 | —O0 11 | -0. 
0. 0. 11 0. 11 0. 11 0. 
0. 0. 11 0. 12 0. 12 0. 
0. 0. 12 0. 12 0. 12 0. 
0. 0. 12 0. 13 0. 13 0. 
0. —-0.13 | —0.13 | -0.13 | —0O. 
0. 0. 14 0. 14 0. 14 0. 
0. 0. 14 0. 14 0. 15 0. 
0. 0. 15 0. 15 0. 15 0. 
0. 0. 15 0. 15 0. 16 0. 
0. —0.16 | -0 16] —0. 16; —O. 
0. 0. 16 0. 16 0. 17 0. 
0. 0.17 0. 17 0. 17 0. 
0. 0. 17 0. 17 0. 18 0. 
0. 0. 18 0. 18 0. 18 0. 
0. 0. 18 0. 18 0. 19 0. 
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TABLE 14 


Conversion Table for Millibars, Inches of Mercury, and Millimeters of Mercury 


Millibars Inches Millimeters Millibars Inches Millimeters Millibars Inches Millimeters 
675. 1 960 : 720. 1 1020 30. 12 765. 1 
.8 961 . 8 1021 30. 15 765. 8 
. 6 962 .6 1022 30. 18 766. 6 
.3 963 3 1023 30. 21 767. 3 
LS 1 964 1 1024 30.24 | 768.1 
z : 965 : : 1025 30. 27 768. 8 
1026 30. 30 769. 6 
1027 30. 33 770. 3 
1028 30. 36 771.1 
1029 30. 39 771.8 
1030 30. 42 772. 6 
1031 30. 45 773. 3 


1032 30. 47 774. 1 
1033 30. 50 774.8 
1034 30. 53 775. 6 


1035 30. 56 776. 3 
1036 30. 59 777. 1 
1037 30. 62 777. 8 
1038 30. 65 778. 6 
1039 30. 68 779. 3 


; : 1040 30. 71 780. 1 
1041 30. 74 780. 8 
1042 30. 77 781. 6 
1043 30. 80 782. 3 
1044 30. 83 783. 1 


1045 30.86 | 783.8 
1046 30.89 | 784.6 
1047 30.92 | 785.3 
1048 30.95 | 786.1 
1049 | 30.98 | 786.8 


1050 31. 01 787. 6 
1051 31. 04 788. 3 
1052 31. 07 789. ] 
1053 31. 10 789. 8 
1054 31. 12 790. 6 


1055 31.15 791.3 
1056 31. 18 792. 
1057 31. 21 792. 
1058 31. 24 793. 

1059 31. 27 794. 


W D2 OC = G2] G2 OO = GO| CO 0S & OC 
COR OS ms G9} 2 OO mt GO OD] GO = Co G> 00 


rm G9 G2 OO | G9 GD OS = G0! Co 00 = G9 >| OO = GO G2 OO! = C9 HOO 


1 
.8 
. 6 
.3 

3. 1 
3. 8 
. 6 
.3 
1 
.8 
. 6 
.3 
1 
.8 
. 6 
.3 
1 
.8 
. 6 
3 
| 
5. 8 
. 6 
.3 
. 1 


mm C9 SO? OO m= G5] O2 00 = GO | OO m= GO SD OO 
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| TABLE 15 
Conversion Tables for Thermometer Scales 


F = Fahrenheit, C=Celsius (centigrade), K= Kelvin 


K F Cc K C F K K F C 

244.3 || +40 | +4.4 | 277.6 |]—-25 |—13.0 | 248.2 || 250 | —9.7 | —23 
244.8! 41] 5.0] 27821 24] 11.2] 249.2 1251] 7.9] 22 

245.4 42| 5.6] 2787 || 23] 9.4 | 250.2 1/252} 61) 21. 

245.9] 43] 61 | 279.3 |] 22} 7.6] 251.2 |} 253| 4.31! 20. 

246. 5 44| 6.7|279.8]| 21| 5.8] 252.2 || 254) 25) 19. 

.1 | 247.0 || +45 | +7. 2 | 280.4 |]/—20 | —4.0 | 253.2 |] 255 | —0.7 | —18 
.6| 247.6] 46] 7.8] 280.9]] 19| 2.2] 254.2 f] 256] 41.1 17. 
0 | 248.2 47| 83] 281.5 ]] 18] —0.4 | 255.2 |] 257) 29! 16. 
248.7 || 48} 89] 282.01 17] +1.4] 256.2 ]] 258] 4.7] 15. 

9 | 249.3 49| 9.4 | 2826]/ 16] 32] 257.2 ]1259/ 65] 14. 
— 23.3 | 249.8 | +50 |+10.0 | 283.2 |—15 | +5.0 | 258 2 |} 260 | +83 | —13. 
2.8 | 250. 4 51 | 10.6| 283.71] 14] 68] 259.2 || 261 | 10.1 12. 
22.2 | 250.9 52 | 11.1 | 284.3 1 13] 86] 260.2 |] 262] 11.9] 11. 
21.7 | 251.5 53 | 11.7 | 284.811 12] 10.4 | 261.2 |] 263] 13.7] 10. 
252. 0 54 | 12.2 | 285.4 lf} 11] 12.2 | 262.2 || 264] 15.5 9. 

252.6 || +55 |+12.8 | 285.9 ll—10 |+14. 0 | 263.2 || 265 |+17.3 | —8 

253. 2 56 | 13.3 | 286.5 9| 15.8 | 264.2 || 266] 19.1 7. 

253. 7 57 | 13.9 | 287.0 8] 17.6] 265.2 || 267| 209 6. 

18.9 | 254.3 58 | 14.4 | 287.6 7| 19.4] 266.2 |] 268| 22.7 5. 
18.3 | 254.8 59 | 15.0] 288 2 6| 21.2 | 267.2 || 269| 24.5 4. 
255.4 || +60 |+15. 6 | 288.7 || —5 |+23.0 | 268 2 |] 270 |+263] —3. 
255.9 61 | 16.1 | 289.3 4] 24.8| 269.2 |] 271 | 28.1 2. 

256. 5 62] 16.7 | 289.8 3 1. 

257. 0 63 | 17.2 | 290.4 2| 28.4] 271.2 || 273 | 31.7] —o0. 

257. 6 64} 17.8 | 290.9 || —1 | 30.2 | 272.2 ] 274] 33.5] +0 


258.2 || +65 (+18. 3 | 291.5 
258. 7 66 18.9 | 292.0 
259. 3 67 19.4 | 292.6 
25%. 8 68 | 20.0 | 293. 2 


+ 
mON— © 
iv) 
on 
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267. 0 81 | 27. 
267. 6 82 | 27. 
268. 2 33 | 28. 
268. 7 84 | 28. 
269.3 || +85 |4+29. 
269. 8 86 | 30. 
270. 4 87 | 30. 
270. 9 88 | 31. 
271.5 89 | 31. 
272.0 || +90 |4+32.2 | 305.4 +25 1477. 

272. 6 91 | 32.8] 305.9 |] 26] 78. 
273. 2 92 | 33.3 | 306.5 || 27] 80. 
273. 7 93 | 33.9 | 307.0 || 28] 82. 
274.3 94 | 34.4 | 307.6 || 29 | 84. 


301. 5 18 | 64.4 | 291.2 [| 293 67. 
302. 0 19 66.2 | 292.2 HF 294 69. 
302. 6 |1+20 |+68. 0 | 293.2 |] 295 |4+-71.3— 
303. 2 21 69. 8 | 294.2 }} 296 | 73. 
303. 7 22 71.6 | 295.2 fT 297 74. 
304. 3 23 73.4 | 296.2 |] 298 | 76. 
304. 8 24 75. 2 | 297.2 I 299 78. 


298. 2 || 300 |+80. 3. 
299. 2 |} 301 82. 
300. 2 fF 302 83. 
301.2 |] 303 85. 
302. 2 |] 304 87. 


303. 2 |] 305 |+89. 3 — 
304.2 || 306 | 91. 
305. 2 |] 307 92. 
306. 2 |] 308 | 94. 
307.2 |} 309 | 96. 
308. 2 |] 310 |+98.3 | +36. 


260. 4 69 | 20.6 | 293. 7 39 277.2 || 279 | 42. 
.2 | 260.9 || +70 |4+21.1 | 294.3 | +5 |+41. 278. 2 || 280 |+ 44. 
.7 | 261.5 71 21.7 | 204. 8 6) 42. 279. 2 |} 281 46. 
.1 | 262.0 72 | 22.2 | 295. 4 7 | 44. 280. 2 |] 282 | 47. 
.6 | 262. 6 73} 22.8 | 205.9 8 | 46. 281.2 |} 283 | 49. 
.0 | 263. 2 74 | 23.3 | 296.5 9} 48. 282.2 |} 284 dl. 
4 | 263.7 || +75 |+23.9 | 297.0 |]+10 |+50. 0 | 283. 2 || 285 [+ 53. +11. 
9 | 264. 3 76 | 24.4 | 297. 6 11 51. 8 | 284.2 |} 286 | 55. 12. 
3 | 264. 8 77 | 25.0 | 298.2 12 | 53.6 | 285.2 ]] 287 | 56. 13. 
8 | 265. 4 78 | 25.6 | 298.7 13 | 55.4 | 286.2 |] 288 | 58. 14. 
2 | 265. 9 79 | 26.1 | 299.3 14 57.2 | 287.2 |] 289 | 60. 15. 
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277.6 +100 |+37. 8 | 310.9 j}4+35 [4+ 95. 
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TABLE 16 
Relative Humidity 
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TABLE 16 
Relative Humidity 


Dry-bulb Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures Dry-bulb 
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TABLE 17 
Dew Point 


Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures 


1 2° 3° 4° 5° 6° | ie | ge 9° | 10°} 11° | 12° | 18°} 14° 


—64 
52 
45 
39 
34 
—29 
25, —75 
22' 50 
18| 39 
15| 32 
=2 
9 
6 16) 35; 
31 12) «(27 


as es cee ef ee | | ee | cn | pe | ee | emer | cece] 


ee a i i ar = | cree | ere | 
1 


+27) +24; +20] +16) +11) +6) —1/—12/—31 

29 26/ 23; 19 15] 10) +4] —4, 16/—47 

32; 29) 26; 22) 18] 14 9 +2) —7| 22) | 

34) 31/28} S25} Ss 22} Sg} S13] 7} sO} 11)—80 

36; 33/31] 28,25) 2|_—s17|_12| +6) —2|_ 14/42 


+38, +35) +33) +30 +27) +24) 4+20)4+16/4+11| +4) —4/—18,—79 


40, 38} 35,33) 30 27) 23) 19) 15) 10) +3) —7 23 

42; 40) 37) 35, 32/29, 26, 23, 19) 14| 9) +2) —9-29 
44 42 40 37 35| 32| 29° 26] 22) 18 13, 7 Of 11 
46' 44] 42) 40! 37) 35) 32) 29° 26 22) 18 13) +6! —2 


+48! 446) +44) +42! +40) +37) 435! +432)+ 20/4 25, 421/+17,412| +5 
50/ 48| 46) 44 42! 40) 37] 35! 32] 29) 25) 21) 17) 11 
52; 50| 49) 47, 44! 42! 40! 37| 35! 32) 28) 25) 21! 16 
54) 53) 51) 49 47; 45! 42! 40! 37; 35] 32] 28 A 21 
56, 55! 53) 51) 49! 47) 45) 43) 40) 38) 85) 32) 28) 25 
+58! +57, +55) +53) +51) +49) +47/4+45 443/440 +38) +35) +4 32, +28 
60| 59} 57) 55| 54! 52, 50) 48/ 45) 43) 41) 38 35 32 

48| 46 43) 41) 38) 3 


62 61 59 o7| 56 54 52; 50 
60 


+79 +77/ +76) +74! +73) +72) 470/468, +67|+ 65 + 64)|+ 62, + 60 +58 
72, 71, 69 67 66 64! 62 61 


64, 63' «61 58, 56 54, 52; 50| 48) 46, 44/ 41) 39 
67, 65 63, 62) 60, 58) 57| 55 53| 51| 49] 46, 44/ 42] 68 
+69) +67| +66 +64) +62) +61) +59'+57'+55, +53 +51'+49 +47/445 
71; 69 68) 66 64 63 61: 59] 58 56 54, 52) 50, 4 
73, 71; 70| 68 + 67| 65 63, 62! 60| 58 56) 54) 52) 50 
75, 73, 72| 70 69, 67| 66) 64] 62 61] 59 5% 55) 5 
75| 74, +72| 71! 69| 68! 66| 65! 63) 61; 59) 57\ 5 


81| 79 78 77| 75) 74 


83, 81/80) 79) «77/76, «74, «73; 71; 70) 68) 67 

85-83 $2 81 79 «781 «76, 75; 74) 72 70 09 67| 66 
87, 85 84 83's 8180}. 79) 77 76,_74| 73) _71|_70\_68 
+89, 4+87/ +86 +85) +84) +82) 481) +79) +78 +76 +75! +73) +72, + 70 
91° 89 88 87 86 84] 83) 82 80} 791 77| 76 74) 73 
93 92, 90| 89 881 86, 85) 84 82) 81) 79| 78| 76 7 
95 94 92 91 90; 88 87) 86 84) 83, 82 80| 79 7 
97° 961 94 93) 92 a1 891 88 87) 85/ 84| 82| 81! 80 
+99 +98 +96, +95! +94) +93! +91/+90 +89) +87| +86 +85] + 83) +82 
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TABLE 17 
Dew Point 


Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures 


15° | 16° | 17° | 18° | 19° | 20° | 21° | 22° | 23° | 24° | 25° | 26° | 27° | 28° 


ee ff ef | | | | | | | 


20 16 10) +2) —10| —34 
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TABLE 18 
Speed Table for Measured Mile 


Knots | Knots Knots Knots Knots Knots Knots | Knots | Knots | Knots | Knots 
60. 000)30. 000/20. 000/15. 000)12. 000/10. OOO) 8. 571) 7. 500/16. 667/6. 00015. 45515. 000 
59. 016/29. 752)|19. 890/14. 938)11. 960 . 4484/6. 65415. 99015. 446/4. 99 
58. 065/29. 508/19. 780/14. 876,11. 921 . 469/6. 642/15. 98015. 438) 4. 986 
d7. 143/29. 268/19. 672/14. 815}11. 881 . 453/6. 63015. 97015. 430/4. 979 
56. 250/29. 032)19. 565114. 754/11. 842 . 4438/6. 61815. 96015. 422/4. 972 
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. 362/6. 557/15. 911)5. 38114. 938 
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7 
7 
q 
7 
7 
- 429/27. 692/18. 947/14. 400/11. 613) 9 8 7, 347|6. 545|5. 902|5. 73/4. 932 
. 704/27. 481/18. 848)14. 343/11. 576| 9 8 7. 332/6. 534|5. 892|5. 365/4. 92 
. 000)27. 273/18. 750/14. 286)11. 538] 9. 677| 8. 333] 7. 3817/6. 522/5, 882|5. 357/4. 918 
. 315/27. 068/18. 653/14. 229|11. 502| 9 8 7. 302|6. 510|5. 873)5. 349/4. 911 
. 649/26, 866/18. 557/14. 173/11. 465] 9 8 7. 287|6. 498/5. 863/5. 341/4. 90 
- 000126. 667/18. 462,14. 118/11. 429] 9. 600) 8. 276] 7. 273/6. 486|5. 854/5. 333/4. 898 
. 368/26. 471/18. 367/14. 062/11. 392] 9. 8. 7. 25816. 475|5. 844/5. 325/4. 891 
. 753/26. 277] 18. 274] 14. OO8|11. 356) 9. 549] 8. 238] 7. 243/6. 463/5. 835)5. 318.4. 88 
. 154/26. 087/18. 182/13. 953/11. 321] 9 8 7, 22916. 452/5. 825/5. 310\4. 878 
. 570)25. 899|18. 090/13. 900/11. 285] 9 8 7, 214|6. 440|5. 816/5. 302/4. 87! 
- 000!25. 714]18. 000/13. 846/11. 250] 9. 474] 8. 182] 7. 200/6. 429)5. 806)5. 204/4. 865 
7. 186|6. 417|5. 797/5. 286|4. 858 
7. 171|6. 406|5. 788|5. 279,4. 852) 22 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


. 1157/6. 394)/5. 778)5. 27 1/4. 8457 23 
. 143/6. 383/5. 769|5. 263'4. 839] 24 


" 11516. 36015. 75115. 24814. 826] 26 
" 10116. 34915. 74215. 240/4. 819) 27 


. 0871/6. 338/5. 732|5. 233/4. 813] 28 
. 073/6. 327/5. 723)/5. 225/4. 806] 29 


000!24. 000/17. 143!13. 333/10. 909! 9. 231} 8. 000) 7. 059/6. 316/5. 714/5. 217/4. 800) +30 | 
560/23. 841/17. 062/13. 284/10. 876] 9. 207] 7. 982) 7. 04516. 30515. 705/5. 210/4. 7947 31 : 
130)23. 684/16. 981/13. 235/10. 843] 9. 184] 7. 965] 7. 03116. 29415. 696)5. 202/4. 787] 32 
710)23. 529!16. 901/13. 187/10. 811] 9. 160) 7. 947| 7. 018/6. 283/5. 687/5. 195/4. 781f 33 
38. 298/23. 377/16. 822/13. 139/10. 778] 9. 137| 7. 930| 7. 004/6. 272/5. 678/5. 187|4. 775] 34 
- 895/23. 226)16. 744/13. 091/10. 746] 9. 114! 7. 912) 6. 9906. 261/5. 669/5. 180/4. 768) 35 
. 500/23. 077/16. 667/13. 043/10. 714! 9. 091! 7. 895] 6. 977/16. 250/5. 66015. 172/4. 764 36 
. 113/22. 930!16. 590)12. 996/10. 682] 9. 068] 7. 877] 6. 963/6. 239/5. 651/15. 165/4. 756 
. 735/22. 785/16. 514/12, 950/10. 651) 9. 045] 7. 860] 6. 950/6. 228/5. 643/5. 158)4. 749 
. 364/22. 642/16. 438/12. 903/10. 619] 9. 023) 7. 843] 6. 936/6. 218)5. 634/5. 150)4. 74 
. 000/22. 500/16. 364/12. 857/10. 588) 9. 000] 7. 826) 6. 923/6. 20715. 625)/5. 143!4. 737 
. 644/22. 360/16. 290/12. 811/10. 557| 8. 978] 7. 809] 6. 910/6. 196)5. 616)5. 136)4. 731 
. 294/22. 222116. 216/12. 766110. 526] 8. 955] 7. 792] 6. 897/16. 186)5. 607/5. 128)4. 72 
. 951}22. 086/16. 143/12. 721/10. 496] 8. 933] 7. 775} 6. 883)6. 175/5. 5995. 121/4. 718 
. 615/21. 951116. OZ 1/12. 676)10. 465) 8. 911] 7. 759] 6. 870)6. 164/5. 590/5. 114)/4. 712 
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. 286/21, 818/16. 000/12. 632/10. 435] 8. 889] 7. 742) 6. 857/6. 154)5. 581/5. 106)4. 706 
. 962/21. 687/15. 929/12. 587/10. 405) 8. 867] 7. 725] 6. 844/6. 143/5. 573)5. 099/4. 700 
. 645/21. 557/15. 859)12. 544/10. 375) 8. . 831/6. 133)5. 564)5. 092/4. 694 
. 333/21. 429/15. 789/12. 500/10. 345] 8. 824] 7. 692) 6. 818/6. 122/5. 556)5. 085/4. 688 
_ 028/21. 302|15. 721)12. 457/10. 315] 8. 802) 7. 676] 6. 805/6, 112/5. 547/5. 078)4. 681 
32. 727/21, 176/15. 652/12. 414)10. 286] 8. 780| 7. 660| 6. 792/6. 102|5. 538/5. 07014. 6: 
. 432/21. 053/15. 584]12. 371/10. 256] 8. 759] 7. 643] 6. 780/6. 091/5. 5305. 063/4. 668 
. 143/20. 930/15. 517/12. 329/10. 227] 8. 738) 7. 627] 6. 767/6. 081/5. 521/5. 056/4. 663 
. 858/20, 809)15. 451/12. 287/10. 198] 8. 717} 7. 611] 6. 754)/6. 071/5. 513)5. 049/4. 657 
. 579/20. 690)15. 385,12. 245/10. 169] 8. 696, 7. 595) 6. 742)6. 061)5. 505)5. 042/4. 651 
304/20. 571/15, 319,12. 203/10. 141] 8. 675] 7. 579| 6. 72916. 050|5. 496)5. 03514. 64 
. 034/20. 455/15. 254/12. 162/10. 112} 8. 654] 7. 563] 6. 716)6. 040)5. 488)5. 028/4. 63 
. 769]20. 339/15. 190/12, 121/10. 084] 8. 633] 7. 547] 6. 704/6. 030)/5. 479)5. 021/4. 63 
. 508/20, 225/15. 126/12. 081/10. 056] 8. 612] 7. 531] 6. 691/6. 020|5. 471/5. 014/4. 624 
. 252 20. 112,15. 063/12. 040/10. 028) 8. 592] 7. 516} 6. 679/6. 01015. 463)5. 007/4. 621 
12. 000/10. 000! & 571] 7. 500) 6. 667/6. 000|5. 4555. 00/4. 61 
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TABLE 20 
Conversion Table for Nautical and Statute Miles 
1 nautical mile =6,076.10333 . . . feet 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 
Nautical miles to statute miles Statute miles to nautical miles 
Navies! Statute miles pin Statute miles Statute miles a Statute miles a 
1 1.151 51 58. 690 1 0. 869 51 
2 2. 302 52 59. 840 2 1. 738 52 
3 3. 452 53 60. 991 3 2. 607 53 
4 4. 603 54 62. 142 4 3. 476 54 
5 5. 754 55 63. 293 5 4. 345 55 
6 6. 905 56 64. 444 6 5. 214 56 
- 8. 055 57 65. 594 7 6. 083 57 
8 9. 206 58 66. 745 8 6. 952 58 
8) 10. 357 59 67. 896 8) 7; S21 59 
10 11. 508 60 69. 047 10 8. 690 60 
11 12. 659 61 70. 197 11 
12 13. 809 62 71. 348 12 
13 14. 960 63 72. 499 13 
14 16. 111 64 73. 650 14 
15 17. 262 65 74. 801 15 
16 | 18, 412 66 75. 951 16 
17 19. 563 67 77. 102 17 
18 | 20.714 68 78, 253 18 
19 21. 865 69 79. 404 19 
20 23. 016 70 80. 554 20 
21 24. 166 71 81. 705 21 
22 25. 317 72 82. 856 22 
23 26. 468 73 84. 007 23 
24 27. 619 74 85. 158 24 
25 28. 769 75 86. 308 25 
26 29. 920 76 87. 459 26 
27 31. 071 77 88. 610 27 
28 32. 222 78 89. 761 28 
29 33. 373 79 90. 911 29 
30 34. 523 80 92. 062 30 
31 35. 674 81 93. 213 31 
32 36. 825 82 94. 364 32 
33 37. 976 83 95. 515 33 
34 39. 126 84 96. 665 34 
35 40. 277 85 97. 816 35 
36 41. 428 86 98. 967 36 
37 42. 579 87 100. 118 37 
38 43. 730 88 101. 268 38 
39 44. 880 89 102. 419 39 
40 46. 031 90 103. 570 40 
41 47. 182 91 104. 721 41 
42 48. 333 92 105. 871 42 
43 49. 483 93 107. 022 43 
44 50. 634 94 108. 173 44 
45 51. 785 95 109. 324 45 
46 52. 936 96 110. 475 46 
47 54. 087 97 111. 625 47 
48 55. 237 98 112. 776 48 
49 56. 388 99 113. 927 49 
50 57. 539 100 115. 078 50 


pale Google 
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TABLE 21 


Conversion Table for Meters, Feet, and Fathoms 


Fath- ||Meters 


Feet ans Feet iis Feet | Meters |} Feet | Meters 
3.28) 0. 55 61 | 200. 13) 33. 36 1 0. 30)} 61} 18. 59 
6. 56; 1.09 62 | 203. 41; 33. 901] 2 0. 61 62) 18. 90 
9.84; 1.64) 63 | 206. 69) 34. 45]] 3 0. 91 63] 19. 20 

13.12, 2.19 64 | 209. 97; 35. 00 4 1. 22 64| 19. 51 

16. 40 2. 73 65 | 213. 25) 35. 544 5 1. 52 65} 19. 81 

19. 68, 3. 28 66 | 216. 54} 36. 09 6 1. 83 66} 20. 12 

22.97) 3. 83 67 | 219. 82) 36. 64] 7 2.13 67| 20. 42 

26. 25| 4. 37 68 | 223.10) 37. 18]] 8 2. 44 68] 20. 73 

29.53) 4. 92 69 | 226. 38, 37. 73]} 9 2. 74|| 69) 21.03 

32.81; 5. 47 70 | 229. 66! 38. 281] 10 3. 05 70} 21. 34 

36.09! 6.01 71 | 232. 94} 38. 82H 11 3. 35 71) 21. 64 

39. 37| 6.56] 72 | 236. 22) 39. 371] 12 3. 66 72) 21. 95 

42.65) 7.11 73 | 239: 50} 39. 92] 13 3. 96 73) 22. 25 

45.93) 7.66) 74 | 242. 78) 40. 46/] 14 4. 27 74| 22. 56 

49.21! 8. 20 75 | 246. 06) 41. 01]] 15 | 4.57 75; 22. 86 

52. 49! 8. 75 76 | 249. 34) 41. 56]] 16 4. 88 76| 23. 16 

55. 77 9. 30 (7 | 252. 62: 42. 10]} 17 5. 18 77| 23. 47 

59.06) 9. 84 78 | 255. 90} 42. 65]} 18 5. 49 78| 23. 77 

62. 34; 10. 39 79 | 259. 19] 43. 20}] 19 5. 79| 79| 24. 08 

65. 62) 10. 94 80 | 262. 47) 43. 74]] 20 6. 10 80, 24. 38 


68. 90| 11. 481) 81 | 265. 75] 44. 29/1 21 | 6 40]) 81] 24. 69 

72. 18] 12. 03 
75. 46] 12.58)| 83 | 272.31) 45. 38H] 23 | 7.01]| 83] 25. 30 
78. 74| 13. 12 9: 5. 
82. 02! 13. 67); 85 | 278. 87| 46. 48I| 25 | 7.62/| 85] 25. 91 
85. 30| 14. 22/| 86 | 282. 15) 47.03]| 26 | 7.92); 86] 26. 21 
88. 58] 14.76)| 87 | 285. 43] 47. 57|| 27 | 8 23!] 87] 26. 52 
91. 86] 15.31]] 88 | 288.71) 48 12I] 28 | 8 53/| 88) 26. 82 
95. 14] 15. 86]| 89 | 291. 99} 48. 67|| 29 | 8. 84!| 89) 27. 13 
98. 42} 16. 40]| 90 | 295. 28} 49.211] 30 | 9. 14/| 90} 27. 43 
101.71} 16.95|| 91 | 298. 56, 49. 76i 31 | 9. 45|| 91] 27. 74 
104. 99] 17. 50|| 92 | 301. 84] 50. 311] 32 | 9.75]; 92] 28.04 
108. 27} 18.04|| 93 | 305. 12) 50. 85/] 33 | 10.06|| 93] 28 35 
111.55} 18. 59]| 94 | 308. 40] 51. 40/] 34 | 10. 36]! 94] 28. 65 
114. 83] 19. 14]} 95 | 311. 68) 51. 95]] 35 | 10. 67|| 95] 28. 96 


118. 11) 19. 68)| 96 | 314. 96) 52. 491] 36 | 10.97); 96) 29. 26 

121. 39} 20. 23/) 97 | 318, 24) 53. 04]] 37 | 11. 281) 97| 29. 57 
124. 67} 20. 78), 98 | 321. 52) 53. 59]) 38 | 11. 58)| 98) 29. 87 
127. 95) 21.33), 99 | 324. 80) 54. 13]] 39 | 11. 89]; 99} 30. 18 
131. 23} 21. 87|| 100 | 328. 08) 54. 68] 40 | 12. 19)| 100} 30. 48 


134, 51] 22. 42! 101 | 331. 36) 55. 2311 41 | 12. 50\| 101| 30. 78 


137. 80| 22.97); 102 | 334. 64) 55. 77]} 42 | 12. 80)| 102) 31. 09 
141, 08} 23. 51); 103 | 337. 93) 56. 32]] 43 | 13. 11)| 103) 31. 39 
144. 36) 24. 06), 104 | 341. 21) 56. 87]] 44 | 13. 41)] 104) 31. 70 
147, 64, 24. 61]| 105 | 344. 49) 57. 41f) 45 | 13. 72! 105) 32. 00 
150. 92] 25. 15)| 106 | 347. 77) 57. 96]) 46 | 14.02); 106) 32. 31 
154. 20) 25. 70); 107 | 351. 05) 58. Sil] 47 | 14. 33/| 107| 32. 61 
157. 48) 26. 25)| 108 | 354. 33] 59. O6]] 48 | 14. 63]; 108) 32. 92 
160. 76} 26. 79|| 109 | 357. 61) 59. 6O]] 49 | 14. 94)| 109) 33. 22 
_164. 04) 27. 34), 110 | 360. 89) 60. 15]] 50 | 15. 24!) 110) 33. 53 
167. 32) 27. 89), 111 | 364. 17} 60. 70} 51 | 15. 54)) 111) 33. 83 
170. 60} 28. 43), 112 | 367. 45) 61. 24]] 52 | 15. 85) 112) 34 14 
173. 88) 28. 98)} 113 | 370. 73} 61. 79]} 53 | 16.15); 113] 34. 44 
177. 16| 29. 53)| 114 | 374. 02) 62. 347) 54 | 16. 46), 114) 34. 75 
_180. 45) 30. 07)} 115 | 377. 30) 62. 88) 55 | 16. 76)| 115) 35. 05 
183. 73| 30. 62)) 116 | 380. 58) 63. 43]] 56 | 17.07) 116) 35. 36 
187. 01) 31. 17); 117 | 383. 86) 63. 98] 57 | 17. 37|| 117) 35. 66 
190. 29) 31. 71]| 118 | 387. 14! 64. 52]] 58 | 17. 68); 118) 35. 97 
193. 57| 32. 26); 119 | 390. 42) 65. O7]] 59 | 17. 98]) 119] 36. 27 
196. 85) 32. 81]; 120 | 393. 70] 65. 621) 60 | 18. 29) 120) 36. 58]/ 60 |109. 73 
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TABLE 22 
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Height of eye above the sea, in feet 
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TABLE 22 
Dip of the Sea Short of the Horizon 


Height of eye above the sea. in feet 
Dis- 


Miles ’ ’ , , , o , , , ’ Miles 
0.1 4311. 2 1339. 5 |367. 8 | 396.1 | 424.4 | 452.6 | 480.9 | 509.2 | 537.5 | 565.87 0.1 
0.2 [155.6 |169. 8 {184.0 | 198 1 | 212.2 | 226.4 | 240.5 | 254.7 | 268 8 | 283.0] 0.2 
0.3 [103.8 [113.3 (122.7 | 132.1 | 141.6 | 151.0 | 160.4 | 169.9 | 179.3 | 188.7] 0.3 
0.4 | 780] 850] 92.1] 99.2 | 106.2] 113.3 | 120.4 | 127.5 | 134.5 | 141.6] 0.4 
0.5 | 624/681) 73.8] 794] 851] 90.7] 964] 102.0 | 107.7 | 113.4) 05 
0.6 | 52.1] 568] 61.5 | 663] 71.0] 75.7] 804; 851] 898] 9457 06 
0.7 | 447] 488) 52.8; 5469] 609] 649| 690) 73.0] 77.1] 8117 07 
0.8 | 39.2] 42.8) 4643) 498] 534] 569] 604] 640] 67.5] 7117 08 
0.9 | 349] 381/412] 444] 47.5! 507) 538] 569] 601] 63.27 09 
10 | 31.5 | 34.4] 37.2 | 400] 428] 457) 485] 51.3} 54.2] 57.09 1.0 
11 | 287] 31.3] 33.9] 365] 390] 41.6] 442] 467] 493] 51.97 11 
1.2 [264] 288] 31.1] 33.5] 359|] 382] 406] 429] 453] 47.6] 1.2 
13 | 24.5] 267/288] 31.0] 332 35.4] 37.5] 39.7] 41.9] 4417 13 
1.4 [228] 24.8] 268] 289] 309] 329] 349] 37.0] 39.0] 41.0] 1.4 
1.5 | 21.4 | 23.3 | 25.1 | 27.0 | 289] 30.8) 327), 346] 365] 3837 1.5 
1.6 | 20.1 | 21.9 | 23.6] 25.4] 27.2] 29.0] 307] 325| 343] 3607 1.6 
17 | 19.0] 20.7] 223] 240] 257] 27.3] 29.0] 307] 323] 340] 17 
18 $18 0/196] 21.2] 228] 243] 25.9{ 275] 290] 306] 322] 1.8 
19 $17.2) 187) 201] 216) 23.1 24.6] 261] 27.6| 29.1] 3067 19 
20 [164] 17.8) 192] 206] 220] 23.5] 249] 263) 27.7 | 291] 20 
2.1 $15.7 /17.0] 184] 197] 21.1 22.4) 23.8} 25.1] 26.5] 27.8] 2.1 
2.2 115.1] 1631]176] 189] 202] 21.5] 227] 2411! 253] 2667 22 
23 714.5 | 15.7) 169] 182] 194] 206] 21.9] 231) 243] 2567 23 
2.4 7140/151]/163] 17.5] 187] 199] 21.0] 222) 23.4] 246] 24 
2.5 713.5 | 146/157 { 169] 180] 191] 203] 214] 225] 227] 25 
2.6 713.0] 141/152) 163) 17.4] 185] 196] 20.7] 21.8] 2287 26 
2.7 $126/13.7]) 147] 168] 168] 179] 189] 200] 21.0] 221] 27 
28 $12.3] 13.3 1143] 153] 163] 17.3] 183] 193] 204] 2147 28 
29 711.9] 129] 13.9] 149) 158] 168] 178] 188] 197] 207] 29 
3.0 J 11.6] 126) 13.5] 144] 154) 163] 17.3) 182] 192) 20149 3.0 
38.1 911.3] 122/132) 141] 150) 159] 168] 17.7) 186] 1957 3.1 
3.2 Pili] 119) 128) 13.7] 146; 155) 164) 17.2) 181] 1907 3.2 
3.3 710.8) 11.7/125) 13.4] 142] 151] 159] 168] 17.7] 1857 3.3 
3.4 710.6] 114/122] 13.1] 139] 147] 156] 164] 172] 1817 3.4 
3.5 | 10.3] 11.2] 120] 128] 136] 144] 152) 160] 168] 17.6] 3.5 
3.6 [ 10.1} 10.9) 11.7] 124] 133] 141] 149] 156] 164! 17.27 3.6 
3. 7 99;107) 11.5] 122) 130; 13.8] 1465] 153] 161] 1687 3.7 
3. 8 98] 10.5) 11.3] 12.0] 127) 13.5} 142] 150/{ 157) 1657 3.8 
3. 9 96, 10.3] 1] 18) 125) 13.2) 140) 147] 154] 1617 3.9 

_ 4.0 94/101;109)] 11.6] 123] 130] 137] 144] 151] 1587 40 
4.1 93/100) 107] 114] 121] 127] 134] 141] 148) 1557 41 
4,2 92] 98/105] 11.2] 11.8] 125)! 132] 139] 145] 152] 42 
4.3 90} 97)/103] 110] 11.7] 123] 130] 136] 143] 14949 43 
4.4 89} 95/102] 108] 11.5] 121] 128] 13.4] 140] 1477 44 
4.5 88] 94; 10.0] 107] 11.3] 11.9] 126] 13.2] 13.8] 1449 45 
4.6 87) 93] 99] 105] Wt] 128] 124] 13.0] 136] 1427 46 
4.7 86/92] 98/ 104); 11.0] 11.6] 122; 128] 13.4] 140] 47 
4.8 851 91] 97] 102) 108] 11.4] 120] 126] 132] 138] 48 
4.9 84; 90|] 95! 101] 107] 11.3) 11.9] 124] 13.0] 1367 49 
5.0 | 83] 89] 94) 100] 106] 111] IL7] 123] 128] 13.4] 5.0 
5.5 7.9} 851 9.0 95] 100] 105] 11.0{ 11.5] 121] 1267 55 
6. 0 7.7) &2] 8&6 9.1 96/ 100] 105] 11.0] 11.5] 11.9] 60 
6. 5 7.5) 7.9] 8&4 8. 8 9. 2 97/ 101] 105] 11.0] 11.4] 65 
7. 0 7.4) 7.8) 8&2 8 6 9.0 9. 4 98; 102] 106] I1L0]7 7.0 

75 | 723] 76) 80 8. 4 8. 8 9. 2 9.5 99] 103} 107] 7.5 
8. 0 7.2] 7.6] 7.9 8.3 8 6 9. 0 9.3 97] 100] 104] 8&0 
8. 5 7.2| 7.5] 7.9 8 2 8 5 8 9 9. 2 9. 5 99] 102], 8&5 
9. 0 7.2| 7.5 7.8 8 1 8&5 & 8 9.1 9.4 97] 1007 9.0 
9.5 7.2/1 7.5 | 7.8 8&1 8. 4 8.7 9. 0 9.3 9. 6 99] 9.5 
10. 0 7.2} 7.51 7.8 8. 1 8. 4 8.7 90] 9.2 9.5 9.8 | 10.0 
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TABLE 23 
Correction of Sextant Altitude for Air Temperature 


Temperature—degrees Fahrenheit 
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TABLE 25 
Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle 
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Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 
Latitude 
at 0° ge 4° 6° 
f F f F f F f F 
0 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 
1 0. 02 | 57. 29 | 0.02 | 57. 32 | 0. 02 | 57. 43 0.02 | 57. 61 0. 
2 0.03 | 28. 64 1 0.03 | 28.65 | 0.03 | 28. 71 0.03 | 28. 79 0. 
3 0.05 | 19.08 | 0.05 | 19.09 | 0.05 | 19. 13 0.05 | 19. 19 0. 
4 0. 07 | 14.30 | 0.07 | 14.31 | 0.07 | 14.34] 0.07 | 14. 38 0. 1 
5 0.09 | 11.43 | 0.09 | 11.44 70.09 | 11. 46 0.09 | 11. 49 0. 
6 0. 11 9.51 7 0.11 9.52 4 0.10 9. 54 0. 10 9. 57 0. 
7 0. 12 8.14 7 0. 12 8.15 | 0. 12 8. 16 0. 12 8. 19 0. 
8 0. 14 7.12 7 0. 14 7.12 7 0. 14 7.13 0. 14 7.15 0. 
9 0. 16 6. 31 | 0. 16 6. 32 | 0. 16 6. 33 0. 16 6. 35 0. 
10 0. 18 5.67 | 0. 18 5.68 | 0.18) 5. 69 0. 18 5. 70 0. 17 
12 0. 21 4.70 | 0. 21 4.71 | 0. 21 4. 72 0. 21 4. 73 0. 21 
14 0. 25 4.01 ] 0. 25 4.01 | 0. 25 4. 02 0. 25 4. 03 0. 25 
16 0. 29 3.49 7 0. 29 3. 49 | 0. 29 3. 50 0. 28 3. 51 0. 28 
18 0. 32 3. 08 J 0. 32 3.08 [| 0.32 | 3. 08 0. 32 3. 10 0. 32 
20 0. 36 2.75 | 0. 36 2.75 | 0. 36 2.75 0. 36 2. 76 0. 36 
22 0. 40 2.48 | 0. 40 2. 48 | 0. 40 2. 48 0. 40 2. 49 0. 40 
24 0. 45 2. 25 | 0. 44 2.25 | 0. 44 2. 25 0. 44 2. 26 0. 44 
26 0. 49 2.05 | 0. 49 2.05 | 0. 49 2. 05 0. 49 2. 06 0. 48 
28 0.53 | > 1.88] 0.53 | 1.88 | 0. 53 1. 88 0. 53 1. 89 0. 53 ; 
30 0. 58 1.73 | 0. 58 1. 73 | 0. 57 1. 74 0. 57 1. 74 0. 57 1. 75 
32 0. 62 1. 60 | 0. 62 1. 60 | 0. 62 1. 60 0. 62 1. 61 0. 62 1. 62 
34 0. 67 1. 48 | 0. 67 1. 48 | 0. 67 1. 49 0. 67 1. 49 0. 67 1. 50 
36 0. 73 1. 38 | 0. 73 1. 38 | 0. 72 1. 38 0. 72 1. 38 0. 72 1. 39 
38 _0. 78 1. 28 | 0. 78 1. 28 | 0. 78 1. 28 0. 78 1. 29 0. 78 1. 29 
40 0. 84 1.19 } O. 84 1.19 7 0. 84 1. 19 0. 83 1. 20 0. 83 1. 20 
42 0. 90 1.11 7 0. 90 1.11 | 0. 90 1. 11 0. 90 1. 12 0. 89 1. 12 
44 0. 97 1. 04 I 0. 97 1. 04 | 0. 96 1. 04 0. 96 1. 04 0. 96 1. 05 
46 1. 04 0.97 | 1. 04 0.97 | 1. 03 0. 97 1. 03 0. 97 1. 03 0. 98 
48 1. il 0.90 | 1. 11 0.90 } 1.11 0. 90 1. 11 0. 90 110) 091 
50 1. 19 0. 84 7 1. 19 0.84 7 1.19 0. 84 1.19 0. 84 1. 18 0. 85 
52 1. 28 0. 78 | 1. 28 0. 78 | 1. 28 0. 78 1. 27 0. 79 1. 27 0. 79 
54 1. 38 0. 73 | 1. 38 0. 73 | 1. 37 0. 73 1. 37 0. 73 1. 36 0. 73 
56 1. 48 0. 67 | 1. 48 0. 67 | 1. 48 0. 68 1. 47 0. 68 1. 47 0. 68 
58 1. 60 0. 62 | 1. 60 0. 63 7 1. 60 0. 63 1. 59 0. 63 1. 58 0. 63 
60 1. 73 0. 58 | 1. 73 0. 58 | 1. 73 0. 58 lL. 72 0. 58 1. 72 0. 58 
62 1. 88 0. 53 | 1. 88 0.53 7 1. 88 0. 53 1. 87 0. 53 1. 86 0. 54 
64 2. 05 0.49 | 2. 05 0.49 — 2.05 0. 49 2. 04 0. 49 2. 03 0. 49 
66 2. 25 0. 45 J 2. 24 0. 45 | 2. 24 0. 45 2. 23 0. 45 2. 22 0. 45 
68 2.48 | 0.40 | 2. 47 0. 40 | 2. 47 0. 40 2. 46 0. 40 2. 45 0. 41 
70 2. 75 0. 36 J 2. 75 0. 36 | 2. 74 0. 36 2. 73 0. 37 2.72); 0.37 
72 3. 08 0. 32 | 3. 08 0. 33 | 3. 07 0. 33 3. 06 0. 33 3. 05 0. 33 
74 3. 49 0. 29 | 3. 49 0. 29 | 3. 48 0. 29 3. 47 0. 29 3. 45 0. 29 
76 4.01 0. 25 | 4. 01 0. 25 | 4. 00 0. 25 3. 99 0. 25 3.97 | 0. 25 
78 4. 70 0. 21 7 4. 70 0. 21 | 4. 69 0. 21 4. 68 0. 21 4.66 | 0.21 
80 5. 67 0. 18 | 5. 67 0.18 | 5. 66 0. 18 5. 64 0. 18 5.62 | 0. 18 
81 6. 31 0.16 | 6. 31 0. 16 | 6. 30 0. 16 6. 28 0. 16 6.25 | 0.16 
82 7. 12 0.14 } 7. 11 0.14] 7. 10 0. 14 7. 07 0. 14 7. 05 0. 14 
83 8. 14 0.12 — 8 14 0.12 7 8 12 0. 12 8. 10 0. 12 807 | 0.12 
84 9. 51 0.11 | 9. 51 0. 11 J 9. 49 0. 11 9. 46 0. 11 9.42; 0.11 
0. 09 fll. 42 0. 09 J11. 40 0. 09 7 11. 37 0.09 | 11.32] 0.09 
0. O7 $14. 29 0. O7 114. 27 0. O7 | 14. 22 0.07 1 14.16 | 0.07 
0. 05 119. 07 0. 05 419. 03 0.05 | 18. 98 0. 05 | 18. 91 0. 05 
0. 03 [28. 62 0. 03 [28. 57 0. 03 | 28. 48 0.03 | 28.36; 0 03 
0. 02 157. 26 0. 02 57. 15 0. 02 | 56. 98 0. 02 | 56. 73 0. 02 
0.00} — 0.00} — 0.00, — 0.00; — 0. 00 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 

f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 

F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


er re fe ef ee 8 | OC | ee "es 


0. 00 _ 0. 00 = 0. 00 = 0. = 0. 00 
0.02 | 58.17 | 0.02 | 58.57 10.02 | 59.047 0. 59.60 | 0. 02 | 60. 
0. 03 | 29.08 | 0. 03 | 29. 28 | 0.03 | 29.51 7 0. 29.79 | 0.03 | 30. 
0.05 | 19.38 | 0.05] 19.51 70.05 | 19.67] 0. 19.85 | 0.05 | 20. 
0.07 | 14.52 | 0.07 | 14.62 | 0.07] 14.74] 0. 14.88 } 0.07 | 15. 
0.09 | 11.61 [0.09 | 11.69 [0.08 | 11.78] O. 89 | 0.08 | 12. 
0.10; 96670.10!] 9.7310.10! 98117 0. 90 | 0.10] 10. 
0.12; 8 2710.12!] 8331012] 8 391 Oo. 47] 0.12] 8. 
0.14] 7.2210.14!] 7.271014] 7.3317 0. 40] 0.13] 7. 
0.16/ 6411015] 645171015/ 6517 0. 571 0.15] 6. 
0.17| 5.7610.17 |. 5.80]0.17| 5.8517 0. 90] 0.171] 5. 
0.21! 4.7810.21 | 4.817021! 485] 0. 89 7 0.20] 4. 
0.25| 4.071024] 4.101024! 413] 0. 17] 0.24] 4 
0.28! 3.541028] 3.561028! 3.597 O. 63 | 0.27] 3. 
0.32) 3.13] 0.32] 3.15]032] 3.17] 0. 20] 0.31! 3. 
0.36 | 2.7970 36/ 2.811035! 2.8317 0. 86] 0.35 | 2. 
0.40| 2.517040] 2.531039 | 2.557 0. 571 0.38] 2. 
0.44| 2281044] 2.301043] 2.327 0. 347 0.42] 2: 
0.48 | 2.081048} 2.101047] 21117 0. 13] 0.46] 2. 
0.52 | 1.917052] 1.927052] 1.94] 0. 96] 051 1. 
0.57! 1.761056! 1.771056] 1.787 0. 807 055]. 1. 
0.62 | 1.63]10.61] 1.647061 165] 0. 667 0.59] 1. 
0.66! 1.501066) 1.527065] 1.53] 0. 541 064/ 1. 
0.72 | 1.40]0.71 | 1.411070] 1.42] 0. 431 069] 1. 
0.77 | 1.30] 0.76] 1.31]076| 1.32] 0.75 3371 074/ LL: 
0.83 | 1.21] 0.82] 1.2270. 81 1.2317 0. 24 80 | 1. 
088/ 1.131088 | 1.147088] 1.14] 0. 157 085] 1. 
0.95| 1.0510.94] 1.067094] 1.07] 0. os} 0.92/ 1. 
1.02 |} 0.98] 1.01 | 0.99] 1.01 1.00] 1. .01f O99] 1. 
110! 0.9171.09| 09271.08| O93 7 1. 947 1.06] 0. 
1.17 | 0.85 71.17| 08671.16| 0.87 f 1. -87 1 #1.13! O. 
1.26] 0.7971.25 | 0.80]1.24| O80f 1. 81 122] 0. 
1.36 | 0.74191.35 | 0.7491.34! 075] 1. 767 1.31] O. 
1.46/ 0.6871.45!| 0.69171.44} O697 1. 70] 1.41! 0. 
158} 0.6391.57] 0.6491.55] 0647 1. 657 1.52 | 0. 
171 | 0.5971.69 | 0.5971.68! 0607 1. 607] 1.65 | O. 
1.85 | 0.54971.84/ 0.5471.83] 0557 1. 55] 1.79 | 0. 
2.02} 0.5072.01 | 0.5041.99] 0.50] 1. 51 195 | 0. 
2.21) 0.4572.20/ 0.4672.18 | 046] 2. 46] 214] O. 
2.44 | 04197242) 0417240] 042] 2: 42] 2.35] 0. 
2.71; 0.37172.69 | 0.37172 67) 0.37] 2. 38 | 2.61 | 0. 
3.03 | 0.33 73.01 | 03372.99| 033] 2. ¢ 34] 2.93] 0. 
3.43 | 0.29973.41 | 0.29173.38| 030] 3.: 30} 3.32] 0. 
3.95 | 0.2517 3.92] 0.2513.89 | 0.2617 3. 264 3.81] 0. 
4.63 | 0.22] 4.60) 0.221456! O22] 4. 22] 4.47) 0. 
5.59 | 0.18 75.55 | 0.1815.50!/ 0.18] 5. 18} 5.39) 0. 
6.22) 0.161618 | 0164613! 01617 6. 16] 6.01 | 0. 
7.01 | 0.147696! 0.141690! 0.141 6. 15} 6.77] 0. 
8.02; 0.1217.97| 01317.90! 0.13] 7. 13} 7.75 | 0. 
9.37} 0.11 79.31 | 0.1179.23] O117 9. 11} 9.05] 0. 
11.25 | 0.09 [11.18 | 0.09 f11.09 | 0.09 4 10 09 | 10.87 | 0. 
14.08 | 0.07 113.99 | 0.07 ]13.88 | 0.071 13 07 | 13.60 | 0. 
18.79 | 0.05 118.66] 0.05 118.51 | 0.051718 0571815 | 0. 
8.20 | 0.03 [28.01 | 0.04 [27.79 | 0.04 | 27 04 | 27.23 | 0. 
6.42 | 0.02 156.04 | 0.02 [55.59 | 0.02 1 55 02 1 54.49 | 0. 
— 0.00; — 0.00, — 0. 00 see oo; — 0. 


16° 18° 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 


f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 
20° 22° 24° 26° 28° 

F f F f F f F 

0 0. 00 0. 00 ar 0. 00 = 0. 00 — 000; — 
1 0. 02 .¢ 0.02 | 61.79 | 0. 02 | 62.71 | 0.02] 63.741 0.02 | 64. 88 
2 0. 03 0.03 | 30.89 | 0.03 | 31.35 ] 0.03 | 31.86] 0.03 | 32. 43 
3 0. 05 . 0.05 | 20.58 | 0.05 | 20.89 | 0.05 | 21.23] 0.05 | 21.61 
4 0.07 | 15. 0.06 | 15.42 | 0.06} 15.65} 0.06 | 15.91 | 0.06 | 16 20 
5 0. >7 0.08 | 12.33 7 0.08 | 12.51 | 0.08 | 12.721 0.08 | 12.95 
6 0. .10 | 10.26 § 0.10 | 10.41 | 0.09 | 10.59 | 0.09] 10.78 
7 0. 8.781011] 8917 0O£11/| 9067 O11] 9. 22 
8 0. 3| 7.671013 | 7.791 013] 7.927 012] 806 
9 0. 15/| 6817014] 691] 014! 7.027 014] 7.15 
0. 16} 6121016; 6211 016] 6317 016] 6 42 
0. 20 | 5.077019 | 5157 019] 5237 019] 5.33 
0. 23 | 4.331023 | 4.39} 022] 4.467 022| 454 
0. 27 | 3.7610.26| 3.82] 0.26| 3.88] 025] 3.95 
0. 30 | 3.321030] 3.37] 029| 3.427 029] 3.49 
0. 34 | 2.967033 | 3.017 033] 3.06] 032] 3.11 
0. ; 38 | 2.671037 | 271] 036] 2757 036! 280 
0. 2.42] 0. 41 2.461 040!] 250] 039] 2.54 
0. 45 | 2.211045 | 2.24] 0.44] 228] 043] 2.32 
0. 2.03] 0.49 | 2.06] 0.48| 209] 047] 213 
0. 0. 53 1.87 | 0. 53 1907 0.52; 1.93] 0.51 | 1.96 
0. 0. 58 1. 73 | 0. 57 1751 0.56] 178] 055] 1.81 
0. 6: 1. 60 | 0. 62 1.627 0.61 1.654 0.60] 1.68 
0. 0.67 | 1.48 17 0. 66 1514 0.65 1.53] 0.64| 1.56 
0. 0.72; 1.3840. 71 1.40] 0.70] 1.42] 069] 1.45 
0. 1. 28 | 0.77 1.30] 0.75 1.331 0.74{ = 1.35 
0. 1. 20 | 0. 82 1.227 0.81 1.24] 0.79] 1.26 
0. 1.12 ] 0. 88 1137 0.87] 1.15] 085) 1.17 
0. 1.04 | 0. 95 1.06} 0.93 1077 0.91] 1.09 
1 0.977 1.02 | 099 1.00} 1.00] 0.98| 1.02 
1. ) 0.91 71.09 | 092 1.07 | 0.93 1.05 | 095 
if 0.84171.17| 0857 1.15] O87] 1.13] 0.88 
1. 0.784 1.26] 0.79 1.24] 0.81 1.22] 0.82 
1. 0.73 11.35] 0. 74 1.33! 0.75] 1.31] 0.76 
1. 0.6711.46! 068] 1.44|/ O 707 1.41), 071 
1. 0.627 1.58; 0.63 1.56! 0.647 1.53] 065 
1. 0.5711.72] 0587 1.69] 0597 1.66] 0. 60 
1. 0.53 11.87] 0.53 1.84 | 0.54] 1.81] 0.55 
2. 0.481205! 0497 2.02]; 0.507 1.98) 0.50 
2. 0.4412.26| 044] 223) 0.457 2.18] 0. 46 
2. 0.39 | 2.51 040] 2.47] 0.407 2.43] 0.41 
2. 0.3512.81 | 0361 2.77] 0.367 2.72| 037 
3. 0.31713.19/] O31] 3.14] 0327 3.08) 033 
3. 0.2713.66] 0271 3.61] O28] 3.54; 0 28 
4. 0.231430! 0237 4.23] 0247 4.15] 024 
5. : 01975.18/; 0197 5.10{ 0.207 5.01] 0.20 
5. 0.1715.77| 0177 5.68| 0187 5.58; 0.18 
6. 0.151650} 0151 640] 0167 628; 0.16 
7. 0.1317.441| 013] 7.32] 014] 7.19] O14 
8. § 0.11]869| O127 855/ O12] 840) 0.12 
10. 0.09 110.44 | 0.10] 10.26| 0.10] 10.09; 0.10 
13. 0.08 113.07 | 0.08 | 12.86 | 0.08] 12.63; 0.08 
17. 0.06 117.43 | 0.064 17.15 | 0.06] 16.85 | 0 06 
26 0. 04 126.16 | 0. 04 | 25.74 | 0.04 | 25.28] 0.04 
03. 0. 02 152.33 | 0.021 51.50] 0.02] 50.58; 0.02 
= 0.00] — 0. 00_ — 0. 00 _ 0. 00 

22° 24° 26° 28° | 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 
Azimuth Azimuth 
angle 30° 38° angle 
f F f F 
0 0.00 | — 0. 0. 0.00; — 180 
1 0.02 | 66.15 | 0. 0. 0.01 | 72. 70 179 
2 0.03 | 33. 07 ¥ 0. 0. 0.03 | 36. 34 178 
3 0.05 | 22.03 | 0. 0. 0.04 | 24. 21 177 
4 | 0.06 | 16.51 | 0. 0. 0.06 | 18.15 176 
5 0.08 | 13. 20 | 0. 0. ; 0.07 | 14. 50 175 
6 0.09 | 10.99 | 0. 0. 0.08 | 12. 07 174 
7 0.11 | 9.40] 0. 0. 0.10 | 10. 34 173 
8 0.12 | 82210. 0. 8. 0.11] 9.03 172 
9 0.14] 7.29] 0. 0. rf 0.12| 8.01 171 
10 0.15 | 65517 0. 6.84 7 0. 7. 0.141 7.20 170 
12 0.18} 5.43170. 5.67 1 0. 5. 0.171 5.97 168 
14 0.22!) 4.63] 0. 4.84] 0. 4. 0.20] 5.09 166 
16 0.251 4.03] 0. 4. 2) 0. 4, 0.23 | 4.43 164 
18 0.28} 3.5510. 3. 71 0. 3. 0.26] 3.91 162 
20 0.32 | 3.1717 0. 3. 31 0. 3. 0.29 | 3.49] 160 
22 0.35 | 2.86] 0. 2.99] 0. 3. 0.32] 3.14 158 
24 0.39 | 2.591 0. 2.71 0. 2. 0.35! 2.85] 156 
26 0.42 | 2.371] 0. 2.471 0. 2. 0.38 | 2.60] 154 
28 0.46) 2.1710. 2.271 0. 2. 0.42! 2.397 152 
30 0.50 | 2.007 0. 2.097 0. 2. 0.45} 2.20 150 
32 0.54 | 1.85] 0. 1.93] 0. 1. 0.49 | 2.03 148 
34 0.58] 1.71 | 0. 1.79] 0. 1. 0.53 | 1.88] 146 
36 0.63 | 1.59] 0. 1.66] 0. 1. 0.57] 1.754 144 
38 0.68! 1.48] 0. 1.54 1 0. 1. 0.62] 1.62 142 
40 0.72/ 1.38] 0. 1.4417 0. 1.47] 0.66] 1.51 140 
42 0.78 | 1.28] 0. 1.34] 0. 1.37 |] 0.71 1. 41 138 
44 0.84 | 1.207 0 125] 0. 1287 O76]! 1.31 136 
46 0.90 / 1.11 90. 116] 0. 119 f 0.82/{ 1.23 134 
48 0.96] 1.0417 0. 2 1.09 7 0. 1. 11 0.88 | 1.14 132 
50 1.03 | 0.97} 1. 99 | 1.01 0. 1.047 0.94 1. 06 130 
52 1.11] 090] 1. 06 0. 94 l. 0. 97 1. 01 0. 99 128 
54 119] 0849 1. 14 0.88] 1. 0.90] 1.08] 0.92 126 
56 1.28 | 0.784 1. .23 } 0.81 1. 0.837 1.17 | 0.86 124 
58 1.39 | 0.72491. . 33 0. 1. 0.77 1.26 | 0.79 122 
60 1.49 | 0.677 1. .44 | 0. 1. 0. 1.37 | 0.73 120 
62 1.63 | 0.61 } 1. .56 | 0. 1. 0. 1.48 | 0.67 118 
64 1.78} 0.564 1. .70 | 0. 1; 0. 1.62 | 0.62 116 
66 1.95 | 0.51 41. 85 | 0.54] 1. 0. 1.77 | 0.56 114 
68 2.14] 0.47 | 2. 05 | 0.497 2. 0. 1.95 | 0.51 112 
70 2.38 | 0.42 | 2. 28 | 0.447 2.221! 0. 2.17 | 0.46 110 
72 2.67 | 0.38 | 2. 55 | 0.397 2.50] 0. 2.43] 0.41 108 
74 3.02 | 0.33 | 2. s9 | 0.35] 2.821 0. 2.75 | 0.36 106 
76 3.47 | 0.29 | 3. 33 | 0.30] 3.25] 0. 3.16 | 0.32 104 
78 4.07 | 0.24 | 3. 90 | 0.267 3.81); 0. 3.71 | 0.27 102 
80 4.91 | 0.20] 4. 70 | O.21 7 4. 0. 4.47 | 0.22 100 
8] 5.47 |] 0.18 | 5. 241 0.197 5. 0. 4.98 | 0.20 99 
82 6.16 | 0.16 | 6. 90 | 0.1717 5. 0. 5.61 | 0.18 98 
83 7.05 | 0.14196. 75 | 0.157 6. 0. 6.42 | 0.16 97 
84 8.24) 0.12178. 89 | 0.134 7. 0. 7.50 |_ 0.18 96 
85 9.90 | 0.1079. 9 0. 9.01] 0.11 95 
86 112.39] 0.08 112. 0. 11.27 | 0.09 94 
87 16.52 | 0.06 116. 0. 15.04 | 0.07 93 
88 [24.801 0.04 {24. : 22.57 | 0.04 92 
89 49. 61 0. O2 48. 45.14 | 0.02 91 
90 — 0.00] — = 0. 00 90 
30° 38° 
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Latitude 
40° 42° 46° 48° 

f F f F f F f F 

0. 00 — 0. 00 = 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 
0.01 | 74.79 | 0.01 | 77.09 | 0.01 | 79.64 — 0.01 | 82.47] 0.01 | 85.62 
0.03 | 37.38 | 0.03 | 38.53 | 0.03 | 39. 81 0.02 | 41.22 | 0.02 | 42.80 
0.04 | 24.91 | 0.04 | 25.68 | 0.04 | 26.53 | 0.04 | 27.4717 0.03 | 28. 52 
0.05 | 18.67 | 0.05 | 19.24 | 0.05 | 19.88 | 0.05 | 20.59 | 0.05 | 21.37 
0.07 | 14.92 | 0.07 | 15.38 | 0.06 | 15.89 | 0.06] 16.45] 0.06 | 17.08 
0.08 | 12.42 | 0.08 | 12.80 | 0.08 | 13.23 | 0.07] 13.70] 0.07 | 14. 22 
0.09 | 10.63 | 0.09 | 10.96 | 0.09 | 11.32 | 0.08 | 11.72] 0.08 | 12.17 
0. 11 9.2910.10! 9.5710.10!] 9.89 | 0.10 | 10.24] 0.09 | 10.63 
0.12} 8 2470.12 | 8 50]0.11 | 878] 0.11 |] 9.09] 0.11 | 9.44 
0.14} 7.40]0.13 1 7. 0. 7.887 0.12 | 816] 0.12] 8 48 
0.16! 61470.16] 6. 0. 6.547 0.15 | 67717 0.141] 7.03 
0.19} 5.24170.19] 5. 0. 5.581 0.17 | 5.7747 0.17 | 5.99 
0.22 | 4.55 4 0.21 4. 0. 4.85] 0.20| 5.027 0.19/ 5.21 
0.25! 4.0210.24] 4. 0. 4.28] 0.23 | 4.43] 0.22] 4.60 
0.28 | 3.59]70.27 | 3. 0. 3.82] 0.25 | 3.95] 0.24] 4.11 
0. 31 3.23 | 0.30 | 3. 0. 3.441 0.28 | 3.56] 0.27 | 3.70 
0.34 | 2.93 10.33 | 3. 0. 3.121 0.3) 3.23 1 0.30| 3.36 
0.37 | 2.681036 | 2. 0. 2.8517 0.34] 2.95] 033] 3.06 
0. 41 2.45]10.40]| 2. 0. 2.61] 0.37 | 2.71] 0.36| 2.81 
0.44! 2.26170.43! 2.33] 0. 41 2.411 0.40! 2.497 0.39] 2.59 
0.48 | 2.091046] 2.1570.45 | 2.22] 0.43] 2.30] 0.42) 2.39 
0. 52 1.9310.50} 1.99170.49 | 2.06] 0.47 | 2.13] 0.45 | 2.22 
0.56] 1.80] 0. 54 1.8510.52 | 1.91] 0.50| 1.98] 0.49] 2.06 
0.60 | 1.67]0.58! 1.72] 0. 56 178] 0.54] 1.84] 052!) 1.91 
0. 64 1.56] 0.63 | 1. 0.60! 1.664% 0.58] 1.71] 0.56] 1.78 
0.69] 1.45]70.67] 1. 0.65! 1.5417 0.63 | 1.60] 0.60/ 1.66 
0. 74 1.35 | 0. 72 1. 0.69 | 1.44] 0.67 | 1.497 0.65 | 1.55 
0.79 | 1.26]70.77/ 1. 0. 74 1.34] 0.72 | 1.39] 0.69 | 1.44 
0.85 | 1.1710.83 | 1. 0.80! 1.25] 0.77 | 1.30] 0.74! 1.35 
0. 91 1.09 7 0.88] 1. 1.17] 0.83 | 1.21] 0.80) 1.25 
0.98 | 1.02] 0. 95 1. 1097 0.89 | 1.12] 0.86] 1.17 
1.05 | 0.957 1.02] 0. 1011 0.96 | 1.05] 0.92] 1.09 
1.14] 0.88]71.10] 0. 0. 94 1.03 | 097] 0.99; 1.01 
1.23 | 0.8271.19 | 0. 0.877 1.11 | 0.907 1.07] 0.93 
1.33 | 0.75 0. 0.807 1.20] 0.8347 1.16| 086 
1.44 | 0.69 0. 0.747 1.31] 0.774] 1.26; 079 
1.57 | 0. 64 0. 0.68] 1.42 | 0.70] 1.37] 0.738 
1.72} 0.58 0. 0.627 1.56/ 0.64] 1.50| 0.66 
1.90 | 0.53 0. 0.56] 1.72 | 058] 1.66] 0.60 
2.10! 0.47 0. 0. 51 1.91 | 0.52] 1.84] 0.54 
2.36 | 0. 42 0. 0.451 2.14| 0.477 2.06; 0.49 
2.67 | 0.37 0. 0.401] 2.42! 0417 2.33] 0.43 
3.07 | 0.32 0. 0.351 2.79| 036] 2.68] 0.37 
3.60 | 0. 28 0. 0.291 3.27] 0317 3.15] 0.32 
4.34] 0. 23 0.247 3.94 | 0.25] 3.80] 0.26 
4.84] 0.21 0.221 4.39 | 0.23] 4.23 | 0.24 
5.45 | 0.18 0.191 4.94 | 0.20] 4.76/ 0.21 
6.24} 0.16 0.171 5.66| O18] 5.45) 90.18 
7.29 | 0.14 0.15% 6.61 | 0.15} 6.37 | 0.16 
8.75 | 0.11 0.121 7.94! 0.13] 7.65; 0.18 
10.95 | 0.09 0.101 9.94| 0.10] 9.57 | 90.10 
14.62 | 0.07 0.07 | 13.26 | 0.08] 12.77 | 0.08 
21.94 | 0.05 0.05 119.89 | 0.054 19.16} 0.05 
43.98 | 0. 02 0.02 1 39.80 | 0.02] 38.34 | 0.08 

— 0. 00 0. 00 = 0. 00 — 0. 00 


Latitude and 
f, the change of latitude 


TABLE 26 


F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


44° 46° 48 


40° 42° ) 
Correction to latitude=f x error in longitude Correction to longitude=F X error in latitude 


Longitude Factors 
for a unit change in longitude 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 

f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 

F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


50° 52° 54° 56° 58° 
if F f F if F f F 
000; — |[000}; — Joa00; — 000; — 0. 00 
0.01 | 89.13 | 0.01 | 93.05 | 0.01 | 97.47 | 0.01 |102.45 | 0.01 /108. 
0.02 | 44.55 | 0.02 | 46.51 | 0.02 | 48.72 | 0.02 | 51.21] 0. 54. 
0.03 | 29. 68 ] 0.03 | 30.99 | 0.03 | 32.46 | 0.03 | 34.12] 0. 36. 
0. 04 | 22.25 | 0.04 | 23.23 | 0.04 | 24.33 | 0.04 | 25.57] 0. 26. 
0.06 | 17.78 | 0.05 | 18.57 70.05 | 19.45 | 0.05 | 20.44 7° 0. 21. 
0.07 | 14.80 | 0.06 | 15.45] 0.06 | 16.19 | 0.06 / 17.01] 0. 17. 
0.08 | 12.67 | 0.08 | 13.23 | 0.07 | 13.86 | 0.07] 14.56] 0. 15. 
0.09 | 11.07 |] 0.08 | 11.56] 0.08 | 12.11 | 0.08] 12.72] 0. 13. 
0.10 | 9.82] 0.10 | 10.26] 0.09 | 10.74] 0.09] 11.29] 0. 11. 
0.11] 8827011 | 9.217010; 9657 0.10| 1014] 0. 10. 
014} 7.327013] 7647013] 8007 012}; 841] ©. 8. 
016] 6247015) 6517015] 682] 0.14| 7.17] 0. 7. 
0.18] 5427018 | 5667017] 5937 016] 6247 0 6. 
0.21] 4.79] 0.20} 5.00]019] 5.247 0.18] 5.507 0. 5. 
0.23 | 4.277022; 4467021) 4677 0.20; 4917 0. 5. 
0.26; 3.857025) 4.027024] 421] 0.23} 4431 0. 4, 
0.29| 3.497027) 3.657026; 3.82], 025] 4027 0 4. 
0.31 | 3.19] 030] 3.337029] 3.49] 027] 3.66] O. 3. 
0.34] 2.93 | 0.33 | 3.057031 | 3.20} 0.30; 3.36] 0. 3. 
0.37) 2697036] 2.817034} 2957 032] 3107 0.31 | 3.27, 
0.40] 2.49170.38} 2.60]037| 272] 035] 286] 0 3. 
0.43) 2.31]0.42; 2417040) 2.52] 038] 265] 0. 2. 
0.47; 2.149045] 2.247043] 234) 041! 2467 oO. 2. 
0.50} 1.99]0 48) 208/046] 2187 044] 2297 0. 2. 
0.54/ 1857052; 1.947049] 2.037 047) 213770. 2. 
0.58| 1737056; 1.807053] 189] 0.50] 1997 0 2. 
0.62; 1.617059] 1.687057] 1764 054] 1.857 0. 1. 
0.67]; 1.507064; 1.577061] 164) 058] 1.737 0 1. 
0.71] 1.407068; 1.467065 | 1.53] 062] 161] ©. 1. 
677/ «#+21.31 7073 | 1.36]0.70 | 1.437 0.67) 1.507 0. 1. 
0.82] 1.227079] 1.271075 | 1.33] 072] 1.407 oO 1. 
0.88 | 1.13 ]0.85| 1.18]0.81 | 1.23] 0.77] 1.307 0. 1. 
0.95] 1.05}0.91] 1.101087] 115] 083!] 1217 0. 1. 
1.03 | 0.97}0.99]| 1.0140.94] 1.06] 0.89] 1.127 0 1. 
1 i1| 090}71.07| 0.9471.02]/ 0987 097) 103] 0. 1. 
121 | 0.83})1.16| 0.86$1.11 | 0907 1.05] 0957 1. 1. 
1.32 | 0.761 1.26] 079971.20| 0.837 1.15] 0.877 1 0. 
144|/ 0.69411.38| 0.72]71.32 |] 0.767 1.26; O79] 1. 0. 
1.59] 0.6311.52| 0.6571.45 | 0697 1.38) O72] 1. 0. 
4.77 | 0.57) 1.69 | 0.5971.61 | 0.62] 154) 0657 1 0. 
1.98 | 0.519 1.89 | 0.5371.81 | 055] 1.72) 0587 1 0. 
2.24| 0.4512.15| 0467205) 0497 195|) O517 1 0. 
2.58| 0.3912.47| 0.40]236 | 0.42] 224) O45] 2 0. 
3.02} 0.331290] 0.34]2 77 | 0.36] 263 | 0.38] 2 0. 
3.65 | 0.2713.49| 0.2973.33 | 0.307 3.17) O381]F 3 0. 
4.06 | 0.2513.89 | 0.2614 3.71 0.27], 3.53] 0.2849 3 0. : 
4.57 | 0.221438] 0.23]4.18| 024) 3.98) O25] 3 0. 
5.24) 0.19 15.01} 0.20] 479] O21] 455) 02275 4 0. 
6.12} 01645.86] 017175.59| O18} 5.32) O19] 5 0. 
7.35 | 0.14 77.04 | 0.141672! 015] 639) 0167 606, O. 
919! 0.117881] 0119841 | 0127 800] 0127 7.58] 0. 
12.27 | 0.08 [11.75 | 0.08 {11.22} 009] 1067; 00971011] 0 
18.41 | 0.05 17.63 | 0.06 [16.83 | 0.06] 16.01 | 0.067 15.17} 0. 
36.83 | 0.03 135.27 | 0.03 133.68 | 0.03 | 32.04; 0.03 | 30.36] 0. 
— 0001 — , 000} — | 0.00} — 0.00} — 0. 
50° 52° 54° 56° 


Correction to longitude=F error in latitude 


Correction to latitude =f X error in longitude 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 
Azimuth 
60° 62° 64° 66° 68° angle 
| 
f F f F f F f F f 
0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 180 
0.01 1114.58 7 0.01 [122.03 | 0.01 {130.69 | 0.01 1140.85 | 0.01 {152.93 } 179 
0. 02 | 57. 27 | 0. 02 | 61.00 | 0. 02 | 65.32 | 0.01 | 70.40 | 0.01 | 76.44] 178 
0.03 | 38.16 | 0. 02 | 40. 64 | 0.02 | 43.53 | 0.02 | 46.91 | 0.02 | 50.94] 177 
0. 03 | 28. 60 | 0.03 | 30. 46 | 0.03 | 32.62 7 0.03 | 35.16] 0.03 | 38.18] 176 
0.04 | 22.86 | 0. 04 | 24.35 | 0.04 | 26.07 | 0.04 | 28.10 f 0.03 | 30. 51 175 
0.05 | 19.03 | 0.05 | 20. 27 | 0.05 | 21.7 0.04 | 23.39 | 0.04 | 25.40] 174 
0.06 | 16.29 |] 0.06 | 17.35 | 0.05 | 18.58 | 0.05 | 20.027 0.05 | 21.74] 173 
0.07 | 14.23 | 0.07 | 15.16 | 0.06 | 16.23 | 0.06 | 17.49] 0.05 | 18 99] 172 
0.08 | 12.63 | 0.07 | 13.45 | 0.07 | 14.40 |] 0.06 | 15.52] 0.06 | 16.85] 171 
0.09 | 11.34 [| 0.08 | 12.08 | 0.08 | 12.94] 0.07 | 13.94] 0.07 | 15.14] 170 
0.11 | 9.41 $0.10] 10.02 | 0.09 | 10.73 | 0.09 | 11.57] 0.08 | 12.56] 168 
0.12) 8 0270.12! 8547011 9.157 0.10! 9.86] 0.09 | 10.71 166 
0.14] 69710.13 | 7.43]0.13] 7.96] 0.12 | 8 577 O11] 9.31 164 
$016 | 6157015 | 6.56] 0.14 | 7.02f 0.13 | 7.57] 0.12 | 8.22] 162 __ 
0.18] 5.4970.17 | 5.85170.16!] 6277 0.15 | 675] 0.14 | 7.33] 160 
0.20) 4.9510.19 | 5.271018] 5.654 016! 6097 0.15] 661 158 
0.22 | 4.49] 0.21 | 4.7810.20] 5.127 018 | 5.527 0.17 | 600] 156 
0.24 | 4.10] 0.23! 4.371021 | 4.68] 0.20| 5.04] 0.18! 547] 154 
0.27 | 3.76] 0.25 | 4.01] 0.23 | 4.29] 0.22 | 4.62] 0.20 | 5.02] 152 
0.29 | 3.4610.27 | 3.69]0.25 | 3.95] 0.23] 4.26] 0.22 | 4.62] 150 
0.31 | 3.2010.29! 3.41 140.27 | 3.65] 0.25] 3.93] 0.23 | 4.27] 148 
0.34 | 2.96]0.32] 3.16]10.30] 3.38] 0.27] 3.654 0.25] 3.96] 146 
0.36 | 2.75 10.34] 2.9310.32 | 3.144 0.30] 3.38] 0.27 | 3.67] 144 
0.39 | 2.56]0.37 | 2.73 10.34 | 2.92] 0.32) 3.15] 0.29 | 3.429 142 
0.42! 2.381§0.39 | 2.541037 | 2.727 0.34| 2.93] 0.31 | 3.18] 140 
0.45 | 2.2210.42/] 2.3710.39 | 2.53] 037 | 2.73] O34] 2967 138 
0.48 | 2.0710.45 |] 2.21 10.42 | 2.36] 0.39 | 2.554% 0.36] 2.76] 136 
0.52/ 1.9310.49/ 2.0610.45 | 2.20] 0.42] 2.371 0.39] 258] 134 
0. 56 1.80] 0.52 | 1.9210.49 | 2.05] 0.45 | 2.21] 0.42 | 2407 132 
0.60 | 1.6810.56|] 1.7910.52| 1.917 0.48 | 2.06] 0.45] 2.24] 130 
1 0. 64 1.5610.60] 1.66]0.56| 1.78] 0.52] 1.92] 0.48] 2.09] 128 
0.69! 1.45170.65] 1.5510.60] 1.66] 0.56] 1.79] 0.52] 1.94] 126 
0.74] 1.35]10.70/ 1.441065] 1.547 0.60] 1.66] 0.56; 1.80 4 124 
0.80 | 1.2570.75 | 1,330.70 | 1.43] 0.65 | 1.549 0.60] 1.679 122 
0. 87 1.1510. 81 1.23 170.76 | 1.32] 0.70] 1.427 0.65] 1.54 4 120 
0.94] 1.06]0.88!] 1.13] 0.82] 1.21 0.76 | 1.31] 0.70} 1.427 118 
1.03 | 0.97] 0.96] 1.04 § 0.90 1.114 0.83 | 1.20] 0.77] 1.30] 116 
112] 08971.05!] 0.957098] 1.027 091 1.09] 0.84] 1.197 114 
1,24 | 0.81 91.16 | 0.86] 1.09 | 0.92] 1.01 | 0.99] 0.93 | 1.089 112 _ 
1.37 | 0.73 71.29] 0.7897 1.20 | 0.83] 1.12] 0.89] 1.03; O97 7 110 
1.54 | 0.65 171.44 | 0.6971.35 1! 0. 74 125] 0.80] 1.15] O87] 108 
1.74] 0.577 1.64 |] 0.6191.53 | 0.657 1.42] 0709 1.31 | Oe] 106 
2.01 0.5071.88 | 0.53471.76|] 0.57] 1.63] 0.61 1.50 | 0.67} 104 
2.35 | 0.42 ] 2.21 0.457 2.06} 048] 1.91 | 0.529 1.76 | 0.57 7 102 _ 
2.84] 0.3512.66/] 0.38172.49 |] 0.407 2.31 | 0.4397 2.12] O47 7 100 
3.16} 0.3212.96] 0.3492.77 | 0.36] 2.57] 0.39] 2.37 | 0.42 gg 
3.56 | 0.281 3.34 | 0.30]13.12] 0.32] 2.89] O35] 2.67 | 0.38 98 
4.07 | 0.2543.82 | 0.267 3.57 | 0.287 3.311) 0.30] 3.05] 0.33 97 
4.76 | 0.21} 4.47 | 0.227417 | 0.24] 3.87] 0.26] 3.56 | 0.28} 96 
5.72 | 0.17 95.37 | 0.197 5.01 | 0.207 4.65 | 0.22] 4.28] 0.238 5 
7.15 | 0.14 16.71 0.1576.27 | 0.167 5.82] 0.17] 5.36] 019 O4 
9.54 / 0.1018.96| 0119836] 0.12] 7.76! O13] 7.15] O14 93 
14.32 | 0.07 13.44 | 0.07 J12.55 | 0.08} 11.65 | 0.097 10.73 | 0.09 y2 
28.65 | 0.03 ]26.90 | 0.04 125.11 | 0.04 | 23.30 | 0.04 7 21.46] 0.05 Q] 
= 0.00} — 0.00} — 000] — 0. 00 0.00 FT 90 
60° 62° 64° 66° 68° 


Correction to latitude=f X error in longitude Correction to longitude=F  X error in latitude 
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TABLE 27 
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Altitude Factor 
a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
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Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Altitude Factor 
a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
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used for entering table 30 


Declination same name as latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Altitude Factor 
a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
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used for entering table 30 


Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
Declination same name as latitude, lower transit: subtract correction from observed altitude 
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TABLE 29 
Altitude Factor 


a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
used for entering table 30 


Declination same name as latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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TABLE 29 
Altitude Factor 
a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
used for entering table 30 
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a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 


Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
Declination same name as latitude, lower transit: subtract correction from observed altitude 
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Change of Altitude in Given Time from Meridian Transit 


t, meridian angle 
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Change of Altitude in Given Time from Meridian Transit 
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Natural Trigonometric Functions 
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48 | . 01396] 29 }71. 6221) 1: 5237) ° 91306 28 |71. 6151) 1° oe%e 
49 | |.01425) 39 |70. 1605) 1° 4ogi| -01425| 39 70. 1533 1° goa 


50 0. 01454 54 [68 7574 
51 | . 01483) 35 |67. 4093 
52 | . 01513) 59 |66. 1130 
53 | . 01542) 59 |64. 8657 
_54 | .01571] 56 |63. 6646 
55 0. 01600) 54 |62. 5072 
56 | . 01629| 59 61. 3911 
57 | . 01658) 56 |60. 3141 
58 | . 01687| 54 59. 2743 


Cororo KOoroo KF oroo KF Ooroo Kooro coorooc OoOrCOoOOoOrKOCOOCOOCO OF OCSCOCO COCOCOOrF coSCOSO CSoOSCOSCSO 


OSS Se SSS SSS ee See php p pf 
«] 
— 


— ae et 
ok eee ae 


59 | .01716| 22 |58. 2698 
60 lo. 01745| 29 |57. 2087| 9 971110. 01746] 29 |57. 2900, ° 9717}1. 00015 
90° cos ara sec ui ; cot ts ‘| tan me . | if. 94 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
1°> , «17 o 
3 sin csc a tan re cot Ba sec at cos [nig 8 
0 |0. 01745 57. 2987 0. 01746 57. 2900 1, 00015 0. 99985 60 
1 | 01774) 39 |56. 3595] o8qq | 01775] $9 [56.3506 3594 |. ooo16| 2 | 99984, 2 | 59 
2 | . 01803 55. 4505) gaqq | - 01804) 59 155. 4415] o55 | 00016} | | . 99984, 7 | 58 
3 | . 01832 54. 5703) g596 | - 01833) 59 [54 5613) 9-57 | 00017) 4 | . 99983] 9 | 57 
4 | . 01862 53.7179] 2563 |_. 01862) 59 [53.7086] Boge | 00017] | |. 99983) 7 | 56 
5 10. 01891 52. 8916] 9913.0. 01891) 99 [52 8821) go14 1. 00018) | 0. 99982 55 
6 | .o1s20| 32 [52. ovo3} $229°] . 01920) 32 52. 0807) $913 | ooo1g, 2 |: oo982| © | 54 
7 | 1949} 3, [51 3129) 2242 | 1949] $9 |51. 3032] 7279 |. ooo19] 1] ° 99981] 1 | 53 
8 | 01978] 59 [50. 5584) 7352 |. 01978! 59 [50. 5485] 7332 | - 00020, 1)‘ o9080| 2 | 52 
9 | . 02007) 9g |49. 8258) 7117 | - 02007] 99 |49. 8157] 777g | - 00020; 9 | 999801 9 | 51 
10 |0. 02036 49.1141) gq17 |0. 02036) 36 [49. 1039] gai |). 00021 0. 99979 50 
11 | . 02065] 3) [48.4224] 6754 | 02066] 30 f48. 4121] 6258 |< ooo2i] |. 99979 9 | 49 
12 | . 02004 47. 7500] 549 | - 02095] 99 [47.7395] 549 | - 00022) 1 |‘ g9978) 1 | 48 
13 | . 02123) 59 |47. 0960] 354 | - 02124) 39 147. 0853 B64 | - 00023) 2 |: 90077] 2 | 47 
14 | . 02152 46. 4596 6193 _, 02153 29 46. 4489 6195 00023 1 . 99977 46 
15 10. 02181 45. 8403) gy [0. 02182) o9 [45. 8294] gygq [1 00024 0 0. 99976 45 
16 | 02211] 39 |45. 2372] Poo4 | . 02211] 39 f45. 2261] 8923 | 0024 9} o9976 © | 44 
17 |. 02240] 35 [44. 6498, 2758 | 02240] 5 faa. 6386] 255? | 00025/ 1 | ‘ 99075) 1 | 43 
18 | . 02269 44.0775] 357g | - 02269! 94 [44. 0661) F595 | 00026) 9 | 99974] 4 | 42 
19 | . 02298 43.5196} B39 | - 02298) 30 143. 5081) F445 | - 00026, J | 99974, % | 41 
20 |0. 02327 42.9757| a5 [0. 02328) og [42.9641] sag [1 00027) , [0.999731 , | 40 
21 | . 02356 42, 4452} 173 | . 02357| 59 142. 4335] Biz7 | .00028) 9 | . 99972] | 39 
22 | . 02385 41.9277) 5959 | - 02386] 59 [41. 9158! Zoo | .00028) | 99972] 9 | 38 
23 | . 02414 41.4227) 4931 | - 02415) 59 [41.4106] Joao | 00029) j | 99971] | | 37 
24 | . 02443 40.9296) 4gi4 | - 02444) og (40.9174) agig |. 00030, | | .99970; 3 | 36 
25 |0. 02472 40. 4482! 479 [0. 02473) 99 [40. 4358) gxog 1. 00031) 9 J0. 99969) 
26 | . 02501 39. 9780| 4595 | - 02502) 59 [39.9655] 45qq | 00031; 9] 99069] 
27 | . 02530 39. 5185] 44g9 | - 02531) 59 [89. 5059] 445q | .00032/ 1] ‘90068 | 
28 | . 02560 39. 0696] 43g | - 02560] 59 |39. 0568) 4591 | .00033/ Tf |. 99967] | 
29 | .02589/ 59 [88 6307] 4991 | - 02589) 39 (88. 6177) gogo |. 00034) 4 | . 99966} 9 
30 |0. 02618 38.2016] 419g 0. 02619! 99 [88 1885) 4199 |1. 00034), |0. 99966] , 
31 | . 02647 37.7818| 4195 | - 02648 99 [37. 7686] 4i97 | - 00035] fF | 99965) | 
32 | . 02676 37. 3713| Gog | - 02677| 99 |37- 3579! 4oyq | - 00036] | | 99964) | 
33 | . 02705 36. 9695| 3939 | - 02706) 59 [36. 9560] 3033 | . 00037] 4 | . 99963] 6 
34 | . 02734) 59 136. 5763) 3g4q | - 02735) 99 186. 5627) 335) | 00037) | | . 99963) | 
35 |0. 02763 36.1914 37~9 |0. 02764) 99 [36.1776] 3779 |i. 00038] |, 0. 99962) | 
36 | . 02792 35.8145] 320) | . 02793) 99 [35. 8006] 3493 | . 00039] | | .99961| F 
37 | . 02821 35. 4454] 389% | | 02822] 59 [35-4313] 367g | -00040/ 7 | . 99960] 5 
38 | . 02850 35. 0838] 3549 | - 02851) 39 (85. 0695) 3544 | - 00041) g | . 99959) Gg 
39 | . 02879) 59 [84.7295] 3475 | . 02881) og JS4. 7151) 3473 |. 00041) | | . 99959) | 
40 |0. 02908 34. 3823] 3493 [0.02910] 99 [34 3678] 3495 |1. 00042| | JO 990581 | 
41 | . 02038 34.0420, 3403 | 92939) 59 [34 0273! 3338 | 00043) | | .99957| 
42 | . 02067 33. 7083| 3337 | ' 02068] 59 [33: 6935) 3973 | 00044) 1 |. 99956) | 
43 | . 02996 33. 3812) 327) | 02997] 59 [33 3662, 3019 | - 00045) 3 | . 99955) | 
44 | . 03025 33.0603} 379? | ° 03026] 29 [33.0452| 3149 | 00036 | . 99954) 
45 |0. 03054 32. 7455] 3n9¢ 0. 03055) 99 }32. 7303) aqq9 1. 00047), {0. 99953} | 
46 | . 03083 32, 4367| 3088 1’ 93084] 25 [32-4213] 3o3e | - 00048) 9 | - 99952) 9 | 14 
47 | . 03112 32, 1337} 3030 | ° o3i14) 30 [32.1181] 5976 | - 00048), | . 99952) 7 | 13 
48 | . 03141 31. 8362 2975 | | 03143] 59 [31 8205] 5991 | - 00049) 3 | - 99951) 4 | 12 
49 | 03170) 53 [31.5442] 2020 | * 03172] 20 [31. 5284] Saeg | 00050) y | . 99950, 5 | 11 
50 0. 03199 31. 2576} 5915 JO. 03201] 5 [31.2416] ogy7 |! 00051) ; |0. 99949, | | 10 
51 | . 03228 30.9761} 2815 | 03230, 2? 130. 9599] 52g | - 00052; 1 |. 99948) 1] 9 
52 | . 03257 30. 6996 570° |’ 03250] 53 30. 6833) 5777 | 00053; |. 99947, 1 | 8 
53 | . 03286 30. 4280, 5786 | 03288) 3° |30. 4116. 5679 | 00054, 1 |. 99946, | 7 
54 | . 03316 30. 1612} 2688 | ' 03317] 2° 130. 1446] 5¢53 | 00055, 1 | 99945] 1 | 6 
55 10. 03345 29, 8990} 5.76 [0. 03346] 3, [29. 8823/5279 |1. 00056) | 0. 99944) 1] 5 
56 | . 03374 29. 6414) 9239 | - 03376) 59 |29. 6245] 5534 | - 00057; 1 | . 99943) 17 4 
57 | . 03403 29. 3881) 5935 | 03405) 55 [29.3711] 549) | - 00058); |. 99942] 4] 3 
58 | . 03432 29, 1392, 5793 | . 03434] 2? [29 1220) Siyq | 00059] 1 |. 999411 | 2 
59 | . 03461 28. 8944) 5497 | - 03463) 59 128: 8771) O48 . 00060; | | . 99940] ,] 1 
60 ]0. 03490 28. 6537 0. 03492 28. 6363 > 11. 00061 0.99939} “| 0 
+ ; j ; 
91°. cos sec il cot eas tan rae cse a in 88 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


0 28. 6363| o3¢9 
1 3994 
2330 
9 28. 1664 
2292 
3 97. 9372 
: yiiy| 2285 
‘5 10. 03635 27. 5080 27. 4309] ora, 
Oo ‘ ‘ P | E z 
6 | . 03664 _ 28: ; . 2715 ys 
71. 03693 07: 27. 0566| S116 
8 | . 03723 26. 8450] 5a3 
10 J o37si) 2° fs as0 x6 1310 205) 
A i 2 t P . 
03810 2487 . 2296 i3Re 
03839 26. 0307! j959 
03868 25. 8348) 1939 
ee 
é i 5 « . te ri 
03955 | 28. 03958 2644) 1802 
03984 09 "03987 25.0798] jgo9 
04013 . 0: 24. 8978) 1793 
. 04042 . 7387 a sa-tate 1767 
18) 1743 
aor) 4716 


- 


eget) 1608 
3718 
8} 1581 
2137 
23.0577, 1560 
1539 
oe Os! ABS 
7519 ' 
1499 
6020 
1479 
4541) 1460 
3081 
1865 [2 22. 1640 ss 
: oT?) ‘ l 
0444 3 92 0317). 4344 
9041 0457 21. 8813 4 
pata fabs 8; vs 1387 
‘ 7656 ‘ t . 7426 1370 
. 6288 _. 04628 __+ 8056) 1359 
21. 4704 1335 
- 3369 
1320 
2049 
19! 1302 
20. 9460| 575 
20. 8188] jon6 
- 6932 
1241 
5691 
1226 
. 4465! 1515 
" 3253 é 
20.2056) 11%. 
20. 0872| 1184 
8 1170 
19. 9702 
1156 
7403 
409) 1130 
5156 
1105 
4051 
1092 
2959 
59! 1080 
19. 0811 


——— 
—$——$—————————______ J | J ESTES, 


tan 1’ : 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


3° 
4 cot 
0 K 19. 0811 
1 18. 9755 
2 . 8711 
3 . 7678 
4 . 6656 
5 kK 18. 5645 
6 . 4645 
7 . 3655 
8 . 2677 
9 . 1708 
10 jo 18. 0750 
11 17. 9802 
12 . 8863 
13 . 7934 
14 . 7015 
15 17. 6106 
16 ”, 5205 
17 . 4314 
18 , 3432 
19 . 2558 
20 (0 17. 1693 
21 17. 0837 
22 16. 9990 
23 . 9150 
24 . 8319 
25 Kd 16. 7496 
26 . 6681 
27 . 5874 
28 . 5075 
29 . 4283 
30 10. 06105 16. 3499 
31 . 2722 
32 . 1952 
33 . 1190 
34 16. 0435 
35 Id 15. 9687 
36 . 8945 
37 . 8211 
38 . 7483 
39 . 6762 
40 K 15. 6048 
4] . §340 
42 . 4638 
43 . 3943 
44 . 3254 
45 ko 15. 2571 
46 . 1893 
47 , 1222 
48 15. 0557 
49 14. 9898 
50 id 14. 9244 
51 , 8596 9 
52 . 7954 8 
53 . 7317 7 
54 6685 6 
55 [0 14. 6059 5 
56 . §438 4 
57 . 4823 3 
58 , 4212 2 
59]. ’ : . 3607 1 
60 10. 06976 14. 3007 0 


93°+ cos HE He ff) tan 


0 10. 06976 
1] . 07005 
21 . 07034 
3 | . 07063 
4 | . 07092 
5 10. 07121 
6 | . 07150 
7 | .07179 
8 | . 07208 
9 | . 07237 
10 |0. 07266 
11 |. 07295 
12 | . 07324 
13 | . 07353 
14 | . 07382 
15 10. 07411 
16 | . 07440) < 
17 | . 07469 
18 | . 07498 
19 | . 07527 
20 10. 07556 
21 | . 07585 
22 | . 07614 
23 | . 07643 
24 |. 07672 
25 10. 07701 
26 | . 07730 
27 | . 07759 
28 | . 07788 
29 | . 07817 
30 |0. 07846 
31 | . 07875 
32 | . 07904 
33 | . 07933 
34 | . 07962 
35 10. 07991 
36 | . 08020 
37 | . 08049 
38 | . 08078 
39 | . 08107 
40 |0. 08136 
41 | . 08165 
42 | . 08194 
43 | . 08223 
44 | . 08252 
45 0. 08281 
46 | . 08310 
47 | . 08339 
48 | . 08368 
49 | . 08397 
50 |0. 08426 
51 |. 08455 
52 | . 08484 
53 | . 08513 
54 |. 08542 
55 10. 08571 
56 | . 08600 
57 | . 08629) : 
58 | . 08658 
59 | . 08687 
60 |0. 08716 


t 
94°., cos 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


D> = to GO de OT OD =1 00 © 


SS 


—_—-s — — —- 


11. 4737 
. 4357 
. 3979 
. 3604 
. 3231 


11. 2861 
. 2493 
. 2128 
. 1765 
. 1404 


11. 1045 
. 0689 
11. 0336 
10. 9984 
. 9635 


10. 9288 
. 8943 
. 8600 
. 8260 
. 792) 


10. 7585 
. 7251 
. 6919 
. 6589 
. 6261 
10. 5935 
. 5611 
. 5289 
. 4969 
. 4650 
10. 4334 
. 4020 
. 3708 
. 3397 
. 3089 
10. 2782 
. 2477 
. 2174 
. 1873 
. 1573 
10. 1275 
. 0979 
. 0685 
. 0392 
. 010) 


9. 98123 
. 95248 
. 92389 
. 89547 
. 86722 

9. 83912 
. 81119 
. 18341 
75909 

728333 

9. 70103 
. 67387 
. 64687 
. 62002 
. 59332 


9. 56677| 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


tan 


0. 08749 
. 08778 
. 08807 
. 08837 
. 08866 


0. 08895 
. 08925 
08954 
. 08983 
09013 

0. 09042 
09071 
09101 
. 09130 
09159 

0. 09189 
09218 
. 09247 
. 09277 
. 09306 

0. 09335 
. 09365 
. 09394 
. 09423 
. 09453 


0. 09482 
. O9511 
. 09541 
. 09570 
. 09600 


0. 09629 
. 09658 
. 09688 
. 09717 
. 09746 


0. 09776 
. 09805 
. 09834 
. 09864 
. 09893 


0. 09923 
. 09952 
. 09981 
. 10011 
. 10040 

0. 10069 
. 10099 
. 10128 
. 10158 
. 10187 


0. 10216 
. 10246 
. 10275 
. 10305 
. 10334 


0. 10363 
. 10393 
. 10422 
. 10452 
. 10481 

0. 10510 


cot 


Diff. 
1’ 


29 


cot 


— | of Oo ec 


11. 4301 
. 3919 
. 3540 
. 3163 
. 2789 
11. 2417 
. 2048 
. 1681 
. 1316 
. 0954 


11. 0594 
11. 0237 
10. 9882 
. 9529 
. 9178 


10. 8829 
. 8483 
. 8139 
~ 0797 
. 7457 
10. 7119 
. 6783 
. 6450 
. 6118 
. 5789 
10. 5462 
. 5136 
. 4813 
. 4491 
. 4172 
10. 3854 
. 3538 
. 3224 
. 2913 
. 2602 


10. 2294 
. 1988 
. 1683 
. 1381 
. 1080 
10. 0780 
. 0483 
10. 0187 
9. 98931 
. 96007 
9. 93101 
. 90211 
. 87338 
. 84482 
. 8164] 


ee 


9. 78817 
. 76009 
13217 
. 70441 
. 67680 

9. 64935 
. 62205 
. 59490 
. 56791 
. 54106 


3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


BWWHWW Wd 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


6°> 
L sin tan 
O 10. 10453} . 0. 10510 
1 | . 10482) . 10540 
21 .10511 . 10569 
3 |. 10540 . 10599 
4 |. 10569 . 10628 
5 10. 10597 0. 10657 
6 10626 . 10687 
7 1.10655 . 10716 
8 | . 10684 . 10746 
9 | . 10713 . 10775 
10 }0. 10742 0. 10805 
12 1. 10771 28417] . 10834 
12 | . 10800 , 25931) . 10863 
13 | . 10829 . 23459) . 10893 
14 | . 10858 . 20999 . 10922 
15 |0. 10887 9. 18553 0. 10952 
16 | . 10916 . 16120 . 10981 
17 | . 10945 . 13699) . 11011 
18 | . 10973 . 11292) . 11040 
19 | . 11002 . 11070 
20 10. 11031 0. 11099 
21 | . 11060 . 11128 
22 | . 11089 . 11158 
20-0 <8itis 8. 99444 . 11187 
24 1.11147 . 97111 19 Ste 
25 10. 11176 8. 94791 0. 11246 
26 | . 11205) ‘ . 92482 . 11276 
27 | . 11234 . 90186 . 11305 
28 | . 11263 . 87901, . 11335 
29 | . 11291 . 85628) . 11364 
30 }0. 11320] .,. 18. 83367) 0. 11394 
31 | . 11349 . 81118) . 11423 
a2 4. 11408 . T8880 . 11452 
33 | . 11407 . 76653 . 11482 
34 | . 11436 . 74438) 11511 
35 10. 11465 8. 72234 0. 11541 
36 | . 11494 . 70041 . 11570 
37 | . 11523 . 67859 . 11600 
38 | . 11552 . 65688 . 11629 
39 | . 11580) ; . 63528 . 11659} ! 
40 10. 11609 0. 11688 
41 | . 11638 11718 
42 | . 11667 . 11747 
43 |] . 11696 ey iw x i 
44 |] . 11725 . 11806 
45 10. 11754 0. 11836 
46 | . 11783] ‘ . 11865 
47°). 11812 . 11895 
48 | . 11840 . 11924 
49 | . 11869 . 11954 
50 10. 11898 0. 11983 
51 11927 . 12013 
52 11956 . 12042 
53 11985 , 12072 
54 12014 . 12101 
55 10. 12043 0. 12131 
56 | . 12071 . 12160 
57 | . 12100 . 12190} : 
58 | . 12129 _ 12219 
59 | . 12158 . 12249 
60 |0. 12187 0. 12278 
t 
96°. cos cot 


30 


9. 51436 
. 48781 
. 46141 
. 43515 
. 40904 

9. 38307 
. 39724 
. 338155 
. 30599 
. 28058 

9. 25530 
. 23016 
. 20516 
. 18028 
. 15554 


9. 13093 
. 10646 
. 08211 
. 05789 
. 03379 

9. 00983 

8. 98598 
. 96227 
. 93867 
. 91520 

8. 89185 
. 86862 
. 84551 
. 82252 
. 79964 

8. 77689 
. 75425 
. 73172 
. 70931 
. 68701 

8. 66482 
. 64275 
. 62078 
. 59893 
. 57718 

8. 55555 
. 53402 
. 51259 
. 49128 
. 47007 


8. 44896 
. 42795 
. 40705 
. 38625 
. 36555 

8. 34496 
. 32446 
. 30406 
. 28376 
. 26355 

8. 24345 
. 22344 
. 20352 
. 18370 
. 16398 

8. 14435 


tan 


2626 
2611 
2597 


2583 
2569 
2556 
2541 


2528 j——___— 


2514 
2500 
2488 
2474 
2461 


2447 
2435 
2422 
2410 
2396 


2385 
2371 
2360 
2347 
2335 


2323 
2311 
2299 
2288 
2275 
2264 
2253 
2241 
2230 
2219 
2207 
2197 
2185 
2175 
2163 


2153 
2143 
2131 
2121 
2111 
2101 
2090 
2080 
2070 
2059 
2050 
2040 
2030 
2021 
2010 
2001 
1992 
1982 


\ 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3. 
4 
3 
4 
i 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


0. 12278 
. 12308 
. 12338 
. 12367 
. 12397 


0. 12426 
. 12456 
. 12485 
~ 12515 
. 12544 


0. 12574 
. 12603 
. 12633 
. 12662 
. 12692 


0. 12722 
. 12751 
. 12781 
. 12810 

_. 12840 

0. 12869 
. 12899 
. 12929 
. 12958 
. 12988 

0. 13017 
. 13047 
. 13076 
. 13106 
. 13136 


0. 13165 
. 13195 
. 138224 
. 13254 
. 13284 


0. 13313 
. 13343 
. 13372 
. 13402 
. 13432 

0. 13461 
. 13491 
. 13521 
. 13550 
. 13580 


0. 13609 
. 13639 
. 13669 
. 13698 

5 _. 13728 

0. 13758 
. 13787 
. 13817 
. 13846 
. 138876 

0. 13906 
. 13935 
. 138965 
. 13995 
. 14024 

0. 14054 


8 14435 
. 12481 
. 10536 
. 08600 
. 06674 


8. 04756 
. 02848 
8. 00948 
7. 99058 
. 97176 


7. 95302 
. 93438 
. 91582 
. 89734 
. 87895 


7. 86064 
. 84242 
. 82428 
. 80622 
. 78825 

7. 77035 
. 75254 
. 73480 
71715 
. 69957 


—— 


7. 68208 
. 66466 
. 64732 
. 63005 
. 61287 

7. 59575 
. 97872 
. 96176 
. 54487 


—_—_—_— j 
7———_—_— oe — | ff So ee ee 
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1320 


g°> 
n sin 
0 10. 138917 
1 | . 13946 
2 1.13975 
3 | . 14004 
4]. 14033 
5 10. 14061 
6 | . 14090 
7 14119 
8 14148 
8) 14177 
10 |0. 14205 
11 | . 14234 
12 | . 14263 
13 | . 14292 
14 | . 14820 
15 |0. 143849 
16 | . 14878 
17 | . 14407 
18 | . 14436 
19 | . 14464 
20 {0. 14493 
21 | . 14522 
22 i . 14551 
23 | . 14580 
24 | . 14608 
25 10. 14637 
26 | . 14666 
27 | . 14695 
28 | . 14723 
29 | . 14752 
30 |0. 14781 
31 1 . 14810 
32 | . 14838 
33 | . 14867 
34 | . 14896 
35 10. 14925 
36 | . 14954 
37 | . 14982 
38 | . 15011 
39 | . 15040 
40 }0. 15069 
41 | . 15097 
42 | . 15126 
43 | . 15155 
44 | . 15184 
45 10. 15212 
46 | . 15241 
47 1 . 15270 
48 | . 15299 
49 | . 15327 
50 10. 15356 
51 | . 15385 
52 | . 15414 
53 | . 15442 
54 | . 15471 
55 10. 15500 
56 | . 15529 
57 | . 15557 
58 | . 15586 
59 | . 15615 
60 |0. 15643 


LL 


29 
29 


7. 18530 


. 89979 
. 88612 
. 87250 
. 85893 
. 84542 

6. 83196) 
. 81856 
. 80521 
. 79191 
. 77866 


6. 76547 
. 75233 
. 73924 
. 72620 
. 71321 


6. 70027 
. 68738 
. 67454) 
. 66176 
. 64902 


§. 63633 
. 62369 
. 61110 
. 59855 
. 58606 


6. 57361 
. §6121 
. 54886 
. 53655 
. 52429 

6. 51208 
. 49991 
. 48779 
. 47572 
. 46369 


6. 45171 
. 43977 
. 42787 
. 41602 
. 40422 

6. 39245 


| 


i . ee ee 


— 


TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
| 
tan gi cot 
0. 14054 30 7. 11537 
. 14084 29 | - 10038 
. 14113 30 |: 08546 
. 14143 30 . 07059 
. 14173 99 . 05579 
0. 14202 30 7. 04105 
. 14232 30 
. 14262 29 
. 14291 30 
. 14321 30 
0. 14351 30 
. 14381 29 
. 14410 30 
. 14440 30 
. 14470 99 
0. 14499 30 6. 89688 
. 14529 30 . 88278 
14559 29 . 86874 
14588 30 . 85475 
14618 30 . 84082 
0. 14648 30 6. 82694 
14678 29 . 81312 
14707 30 . 79936 
14737 30) . 78564 
14767 59 . 77199 
0. 14796 30 |6: 75838 
. 14826 30 . 74483 
. 14856 30 . 73133 
. 14886 29 . 71789 
- 14915} 3 . 70450 
0. 14945) 96 |6. 69116 
. 14975 30 . 67787 
- 15005) 59 | - 66463 
. 15034 30 . 65144 
. 15064 30 . 63831 
0. 15094) 39 6. 62523 
- 15124) 59 | - 61219 
- 15153) 36 | - 59921 
. 15183 30 . 58627) - 
- 15213) 39 | - 57339 
0. 15243) 59 |6. 56055 
. 15272 30 | - 54777 
- 15302) 35 | - 53503 
. 15332 30 |: 52234 
. 15362 29 . 50970 
0. 15391] 95 16. 49710 
. 15421 30) . 48456 
. 15451 30) . 47206 
. 15481 30) . 45961 
. 15511 29 . 44720 
0. 15540 30 6. 43484 
. 15570 
. 15600 
. 15630 
. 15660 
0. 15689 
. 15719 
. 15749 34961 
. 15779 . 33761 
. 15809 . 32566 
0. 15838 31375 
cot tan 


. 01223 
. 01228 
. 01233 
. 01237 
. 01242 
. 01247 


ft. 01200 
. 01205 
. 01209 
. 01214 
. 01219 


° 
Dn 
° 


— 
$4 CN PO POE PAPO OPO ROR ORO OHA ALLO PRA E OPER PEEL OPE PP 
OUR Cm CORO ROR OE COR RO RRO POP RO PERO PPO ROP RP PRO PRR OOP Re 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 


9e+ 
4 sin 
O 10. 15643 
1]. 15672 
2] .15701 
3 |. 15730 
4] .15758 
5 10. 15787 
61. 15816 
7 7. 15845 
8 | . 15873 
9 | . 15902 
10 70. 15931 
11 | . 15959 
12 | . 15988 
13 | . 16017 
14 7 . 16046 
15 0. 16074 
16 | . 16103 
17 | . 16132 
18 | . 16160 
19 | . 16189 
20 j0. 16218 
21 |. 16246 
22 | . 16275 
23 | . 16304 
24 | . 16333 
25 10. 16361 
26 | . 16390 
27 | . 16419 
28 | . 16447 
29 |. 16476 
30 10. 16505 
31 1. 16533 
32 | . 16562 
33 | . 16591 
34 | . 16620 
35 10. 16648 
36 | . 16677 
37 | . 16706 
38 | . 16734 
39 | . 16763 
40 10. 16792 
41 | . 16820 
42 | . 16849 
43 | . 16878 
44]. 16906 
45 10. 16935 
46 | . 16964 
47 7 . 16992 
48 | . 17021 
49 | . 17050 
50 10. 17078 
51 7]. 17107 
52 1 . 17136 
53 | . 17164 
54 1.17193 
55 10. 17222 
56 | . 17250 
57 | . 17279 
58 | . 17308 
59 | . 17336 
60 10. 17365 
t 
99°. cos 


348607 O—58——83 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


A, sin } 1’ ' csc i his : tan 7 7 cot 1’ ; 


1 99 . 74929 946 . 17663 . 66165 960 
2 99 . 73983 942 . 17693 . 65205 957 
3 98 . 73041 939 . 17723 . 64248 953 
4 29 . 72102 936 . 17753 . 63295 95] 
5 29 5. 71166 932 0. 17783 5. 62344 947 
6 98 . 70234 930 . 17813 . 61397 945 
7 29 . 69304 927 . 17843 . 60452 94] 
9 28 . 67454 99] . 17903 30 . 58573 935 
10 10 5. 66533 ~ 10. 17933 5. 57638 
29 917 30 932 
11 . 65616 . 17963 . 56706 
28 915 30 929 
12 . 64701 . 17993 . 55777 
29 911 30 926 
13 . 63790 . 18023 . 54851 
29 909 30 924 
14 28 . 62881 905 . 18053 30 . 53927 920 
15 . 61976 0. 18083 5. 538007 
29 903 30 917 
16 . 61073 . 18113 . 52090 
29 899 30 914 
Le . 60174 . 18143 . 51176 
28 897 30 912 
18 . 59277 . 18173 . 50264 
29 894 30 908 
19 28 |_- 58383] B99 |_- 18203] 35 |_- 49356] gos 
20 . 57493 0. 18233 5. 48451 
29 888 30 903 
21 . 56605 . 18263 . 47548 
29 885 30 900 
22 . 55720 . 18293 . 46648 
28 883 30 897 
23 . 54837 . 18323 . 45751 
29 879 30 894 
24 29 | -53958} 35> | . 18353) 3, | . 44857) 891 
26 | . 18109 29 . 52208 871 . 18414 30) . 43078 886 
27 | . 18138 28 . §1337 869 . 18444 30) . 42192 883 
28 | . 18166 29 . 50468 865 . 18474 30 . 41309 880 
29 | . 18195] 59 |. 49603) oag | . 18504! 35 | . 40429] Qn 
30 |0. 18224 28 5. 48740 859 0. 18534 30 5. 39552 875 
31 | . 18252 29 . 47881 858 . 18564 . 38677 872 
33 | . 18309] 5g | . 46169} oro | . 18624 . 36936] 366. 
34 | . 18338) 59 | . 45317} oto | . 18654 . 36070] ge4 
35 [0. 18367 98 5. 44468) 0. 18684 5. 35206 861 


846 

36 | . 18395 . 43622 . 18714 . 34845 

37 |. 18424] 29 | | 42778] 844 | | 19745] 31 | ° 33487] 828 
88 | . 18452) 59 | . 41937| ooo | . 18775 . 32631] oxg 
39 | . 18481] 50 | . 41099} coe | . 18805 . 31778) 950 
40 ]0. 18509) 59 [5. 40263] 2,4 0. 18835 5. 30928] gag 
41 | . 18538) 59 | . 39430) O34 | . 18865 . 30080] gar 
42 | . 18567) 52 | . 38600] ooo | . 18895 . 29235] g49 
43 | . 18595) 59 | . 37772) cor | . 18925 . 28393] 94 
44 | . 18624) 55 | . 36947] O59 | . 18955 . 27553) gag 
45 |0. 18652) 59 |5. 36124) 25, |0. 18986 5. 26715] ga 
46 | . 18681] 59 | . 35304) oi | . 19016 . 25880) 939 
47 | . 18710) 52 | . 34486) oye | . 19046 . 25048] 930 
48 | . 18738) 59 | . 33671] oi | . 19076 . 24218] 957 
49 | . 18767| 52 | . 32859} O19 |. 19106 . 23391] 955 
50 ]0. 18795) 59 [5. 32049] ong 0. 19136 5. 22566] go9 
51 | . 18824) 5 | . 31241) oo | . 19166 . 21744) gig 
52 | . 18852) 59 | . 30436] ono | . 19197 . 20925] gig 
53 | . 18881! 59 | . 29634) on, | . 19227 20107] oi4 
54 | . 18910) 59 |. 28833) 757 | . 19257 . 19293] 933 
55 10. 18938] og |5. 28036} 29, |0. 19287 5. 18480] go 
56 | . 18967) 52 | . 27241) 299 | . 19317] 39 | . 17671] og 
57 | . 18995) 59 | . 26448) 2on | . 19347) 9, | . 16863] gos 
58 | . 19024) 52 | . 25658) 205 | . 19378] 39 | - 16058) goo 
59 | . 19052) 59 | _. 24870} ooe | . 19408) 35 | . 15256) go) 
60 lv. 19081 5. 24084] ‘ 0. 19438 5, 14455 


I ———— 
—————__ — Ne 


t 
100° ¢°s mt sec Diff. cot tan 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
: «168° 
1 i sin cot ae sec Diff. rf 
% 1 
0 lo. 19081 . 24084 6. 14455 797 1. 01872 
1 | . 19109 23301 . 13658; 79g | - 01877 5 
2}. 19138 22521 1g - 12862| 793 | - 01883 
31. 19167 21742 12089 799 | - 01889 
41. 19195 . 20966 11279] 385 one 
5 10. 19224 20193 5. 10490 736 |! 91901 6 
6] . 19252 . 19421 09704 743 | - 01908 5 
7 |. 19281 . 18652 08921! 739 | - 01912 
8 |. 19309 _ 17886 08139! 779 | 01918 
91 . 19338 17121 ; a aoa au 
11 | 19308 ai 775 01936 : 
12 | | 19423 05037| 272 |" o1941 2 
13 | | 19452 04267, 2/0 | 01947 ; 
ein 03499] £68 1° 01953 : 
14]. 19481 mes. Les 
5. 02734 1. 01959 6 
18 "01971 cs 01965 ; 
7 19952 01210} J2q 01971 8 
18 . 19982 5.00451] F728 01977 ; 
19 20012 4. 99695] 528 acts 3 
20 5. 08863 - 20042 4. 98040 759 1. 01989 6 
21 08125 20073 . 98188) 759 | - 01995 5 
22 07390 20103 97438 749 | . 02001 
23 06657 20133 96690 745 | - 02007 
24 05926 20164] . 5) 744 seen 
25 05197 20194 4.95201 741 {1 02019 5 
26 04471 . 20224 P4460) Faq | . 02025 6 
27 03746 20254 98721) 737 | - 02031 6 
28 03024 20285 92084) 735 |. 02087 6 
29 . 02303 20315 | 733 oe 
30 5. 01585 20345 4. 91516 731 |}. 02049 5 
31 00869 20376 90785} 799 | - 02055 6 
32 00155 20406 90056) 79g | - 02061 6 
33 99443 20436 - 89330 725 | - 02067 6 
34 . 98733 20466 . 88605] 753 ae 
35 98025 , 20497 4. 87882 729 |! 02079 5 
36 . 97320 20527 287162 718 | - 02085 6 
37 . 96616 _ 20557 a 717 | - 02091 6 
38 95914 . 20588 Bote 714 | - 02097 6 
39 . 95215 . 20618 ; 713 02108 
40 94517 20648 4. 84300 719 [1 02110 6 
41 938211 2: , 20679 + 83590 708 | 02116 6 
42 93128; 2: . 20709 , 82882 707 | - 02122 6 
43 . 92436 20739 . 82175 704 | - 02128 
44 91746, °: _ 20770 814 1! 702 ee 
45 10. 20364 4. 91058 4. 80769 701 1 02140 6 
46 | . 20393] £2 | . 90373 - 80068) ggg | - 02146 6 
47 | . 20421 - 89689 _ 208 ou 607 | - 02153 6 
48 |. 20450] £2 |. 89007] 25 _ 2086 gates 695 | - 02159 6 
49 | . 20478 . 88327| poe | . 205 3] ga0 | - 
7 7 4. 77286 1. 02171 6 
51 |. 20535 . 86973 76595) a9 02178 6) 8 
52 | . 20563 . 86299 s1DOOU ga7. | 02188 6} 5 
53 | . 20592 85627 ABU). pay. || 020 6} 6 
54 | . 20620 . 84956 683 96 : 
288 4. 73851 L. 02203 6 
55 10. 20649 4. 84288 73851) gay |. 02203 6] 3 
56 | . 20677 83621 73170) G80 02209 6) 3 
58 | . 20734 82294 71813) g7g | - 02221 6) j 
59 | . 20763 81633 74133) era | 02228 
60 |0. 20791 4. 80973 a 
' tan pitt. csc «78° 
101 0., cos 1 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


2 
° iff ; 
+ sin 7 csc Diff 
. 1’ cis 1’ cot 
0 |0. 20791 Sain |__| 
4. 80973 
a ee. 29 | “ 
9 ‘ance 28 . 80316) aoe watt 30 4. 70463 
3 | . 20877| 3  au0r oes. Tc aigre) oe eet 
4{.2 a = ara? l 
ee 28 |. 78355) pir Pie 30 | - 68452 
6 | . 20962| 29 4. a 64g 0. 21408 31 peek 
46 | - 21438 | 
gs 1.21 a9 | - 6411 - 3] | - 66458 
ee eee 31499) 30 | ° 63138 
10 10. 21076 ry sto ae 21: 30 |° 8 
<a TE a ia 74482| Ps. Size 31 |_- 84480 
12 |< 211891 28 | © 73008 eee | ..21590) Su * 63171 
ia asia 28h moenat G8e Le ates 81 1 asi 
14 | . 21189) 28 oral Geet Btecgh OO pases 
es eee ‘Sreatl 822 Laine . 61868 
15 }0. 21218 ae 632 921682) 31 
ae ee og [4 71303) FRc ea 
17 ere 29 . 70673 eee 0. aeka 31 {4 60572 
18 | . 21303] 28 "69417 627 | - 21773] 3) "30283 
19 | . 21331} 23]. 91804) 31 | | 
Bele Pl Samar O10: VParans . 58641 
20 10. 21360 20 j—____| 624 . 21834 30 
21]. og |4- 68167 ea a| ae _- 58001 
a dass ae Prat ap Bite | aa 
93 |. 21445| 23] | 6 21 30 | ° 6 
‘ . 18 . 925 
ot | 2i474| 29 | es600 esr s @ Weers9 74 
4 65690) 617 | ° 56 . 55458 
55 10. 21609| 2° la-eso74| © "21986| 30 
Bend! . 54826 
96 | . 21530! 23 4. 65074) ¢ 0. 22 1) i Secee 
13 , 22017 4 
12 . 22047 
28 21587| 28 . 63849 6 29 31 . 53568 
11 . 22078 
29 21616 29 . 63238 221 30 . 92941 
Bd _ 62630 608 , 08 . 52316 
30 0. 21644| 7° |a.6 Soy 1 20190) & 
: _» 26100 . 51693 
31 | . 21672) 28 4.62023 Gog 0. 22169 30 i071 
32 | _21701| 29 61417; 896 [°° 59999) 3! 4. 51071 
604 | - 22200 
33 | _ 21729] 28 . 60813 3] | - 50451 
og Ree ek ese 602 . 22231) 39 | - 49882 
Ra Pe Ri ee he 
B50 21786) 93 (50012). 5 sagoa| o> _- 48600 
3g |. 21871| 28 | | braze BOB“ * gece! SOL aang 
39 | . 21899) 28 "36632 oes 1. aastd) C 18153 
40 10. 21928 99 [00084 « 30 155 
4] yes: 9g [+ 56041 po assis 31 |. 20948 
43 |. 22013| 28 . 54863 a 30536) 31 . 44338 
44 | 1220411 28 | * eseg9 Bee fe 22ne7l on Beth 
45 (0. 22070| 5° rates 383 | 22597) 3y “42534 
46] .2 yi () 99898 2 
ee Be pee Ba0 1 Sapa Bt ares 
49 | | 22183)| 28 51368) 229 | ° 90719) 30 . 40745 
15-559751 29 beeoere 577 | ‘ 92750) 3! - 40152 
bt i 3 og |4- 50216) BL seetehl gy Lavo 
51 | . 22240) 9 | . 49642 A me ete gees 
2268 rp: 73 | - 22811 0 
53 1.2 99 | - 49069 of 31 | - 38381 
2297 71 | - 22842 l 
54 | 22325] 28 | * 47928] 579 - 22872| 39 | | 37207 
55 |0. 22353 _- 41928) 56g |_- 22908 31] ° 3 
sal Soaps 2eN aeeael 8 0. 22034) 3 Fess 
571.2 9g | - 46793 567 ; 34 3 4. 36040 
2410 6 - 22964| 30 : 
58 |. 29 98 | - 46228 2 4/ 9) | - 35459 
438 4 | - 22995 1 
Bel aaant 20 \o areal 2 peerel SL k* aaang 
60 10. 22495 28 . 45102 562 9 ne ae . 34300 
ee REED 44454], °61 Io 3056 
hoses 4] 31 33723 
t .si een 0. 23087 4 
102° cos |Pif Se eee 
=~» COS “a Diff ; 
1 sec Diff 
LY cot 1/ tan 


13°" 
n sin 
O 10. 22495 
1 22523 
2 22552 
3 22580 
4 1. 22608 
5 10. 22637 
6 | . 22665) ¢ 
7] . 22693 
8 | . 22722 
9 | . 22750 
10 [0. 22778 
11 | . 22807 
12 22835 
13 22863 
14 | . 22892 
15 0. 22920 
16 | . 22948 
17 | . 22977 
18 | . 23005 
19 | . 23033 
20 10. 23062 
21 | . 23090 
22 | . 23118 
23 | . 23146 
24 | . 23175 
25 10. 23203 
26 | . 23231 
27 | . 23260 
28 | . 23288 
29 . 23316 
30 10. 23345 
31 | . 23373 
32 | . 23401 
33 | . 23429 
34 | . 23458 
35 10. 23486 
36 | . 23514 
37 | . 23542 
38 | . 23571 
39 | . 23599 
40 |0. 23627 
41 | . 23656 
42 | . 23684 
43 | . 23712 
44 | . 23740 
45 |0. 23769 
46 | . 23797 
47 23825 
48 23853 
49 | . 23882 
50 |0. 23910 
51 ] . 23938 
52 |] . 23966 
53 | . 23995 
54 | . 24023 
55 10. 24051 
56 | . 24079 
57 24108 
58 24136 
59 24164 
0. 24192 


rc af | ee | er fl 


Fr ee | ct 


eu csc 
4. 44541 
$8 | | 43982 
2) |. 43424 
28 . 42867 
a9 |. $2312 
98 4. 41759 
38 | | 41206 
29 . 40656 
5g | - 40106 
9g |_-.39958 
29 4, 39012 
39 |. 38466 
28 |: 37923 
28 | "37380 
9g |. 36839 
28 4. 36299 
29 . 35761 
28 . 39224 
28 . 84689 
29 | 33820 

; ) 
5& | . 33090 
22 . 32560 
29 | - 32031 
28 |_-31503 
28 4, 30977 
29 . 80452 
23 |: 29929 
22 . 29406 
29 _» 28885 
28 4. 28366 
28 . 27847 
28 . 27330 
29 . 26814 
9g |_- 263800 
28 4, 25787 
28 . 25275 
29 . 24764 
28 . 24255 
9g |_- 23746 
29 4, 23239 
22 . 22734 
28 ~ 22229 
28 . 21726 
99 | 21224 
28 4. 20723 
28 . 20224 
28 . 19725 
29 . 19228 
29 | | 18733 
28 4. 18238 
29 . 17252 
28 . 16761 
28 |: 16271 
28 4. 15782 
29 . 15295 
298 . 14809 
28 . 14323 
28 . 138839 
4. 13357 

ae sec 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


0. 23087 
. 23117 
. 23148 
. 23179 
. 23209 

0. 23240 
. 23271 
. 23301 
. 23332 
. 23363 

0. 23393 
. 23424 
. 23455 
. 23485 
. 23516 

0. 23547 
. 23578 
. 23608 
. 23639 
. 23670 


0. 23700 
. 23731 
. 23762 
. 23793 
. 23823 


0. 23854 
. 23885 
. 23916 
. 23946 
. 23977 

0. 24008 
. 24039 
. 24069 
. 24100 
. 24131 


0. 24162 
. 24193 
. 24223 
. 24254 
. 24285 

0. 24316 
. 24347 
. 24377 
. 24408 
. 24439 


0. 24470 
. 24501 
. 24532 
. 24562 
. 24593 

0. 24624 
. 24655 
. 24686 
. 24717 
. 24747 


0. 24778 
. 24809 
. 24840 
. 24871 
. 24902 

0. 24933 


cot 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
csc Diff sec Diff cos “165 
1’ 1’ Diff. $ 
4. 13357 1. 03061 0. 97030 
12875) 434 03069] 8 | 97023, 7 
- 12394] jag . 03076] 2 | .97015| 7 
11915] 458 . 03084| 8 | 97008) 7 
11437] gaa 03091} 7 | .97001| 7 
4.10960] 476 1. 03099| , |0. 96994) 
| 10484] Gaz 03106] 2 |. 96987] 5 
- 10009] 474 03114) F | . 96980) 5 
09535] 475 03121] 2% | . 96973} 7 
09063} 475 03129) § | . 96966) 5 
4.08591} 470 1. 03137/ 7 |0. 96959) 
08121] fag .03144| 7 | 96952; 7 
.07652|  4eg 03152] 3 | . 96945] 
07184] fee 03159] 2 | . 96937] 7 
-06717| see 03167, 8 | . 96930] 5 
4.06251| jee 1.03175} |0. 96923| 7 
. 05786| 4es 03182] 2 | 96916, 7 
- 05322| feo 03190] 8 | . 96909] 5 
: 04860| feo 03197] 2 | . 96902] 
04398] feo 03205] 8 | .96894| 7 
4. 03938] gro 1.03213] » |0. 96887| 7 
. 03479] 42g 03220) {| 96880] 5 
03020] 424 . 03228] 8 | . 96873) 7 
 02563| 4eq 03236] § | . 96866) ¢ 
02107] Jee 03244] 8 | . 96858) 7 
4.01652] gry 1.03251), |0. 96851) 
01198] 423 .03259| 8 | . 96844) 5 
-00745| 425 . 03267| 8 | . 96837] 
4.00293] 429 03275, 8 | . 96829] 5 
3.99843) 425 | 03282) 2 | . 96822) 7 
3.99393] arg 1. 03290| , |0. 96815] 
98944] 447 03298} 8 | .96807| 7 
98497] 4g 03306] § | . 96800] 7 
- 98050| 446 03313} 7 | . 96793] 7 
97604] 44g -03321| 8 | . 96786] 
3.97160} 444 1. 03329| , |0. 96778) 
. 96716] 449 03387, 8 | . 96771) 7 
96274] 445 03345) 8 | . 96764 5 
95832] 449 03353} § | . 96756) 7 
 95392| 445 03360 2 | . 96749 7 
3. 94952| 499 1. 03368], |0. 96742) 
94514) 495 03376| § | . 96734) 7 
.94076| 436 03384] § | . 96727| 3 
, 93640| 43¢ 03392 8 | . 96719] 7 
93204) 434 03400] 8 | .96712| 7 
3.92770| 492 1. 03408] , |0. 96705} 
,92337| 453 03416, 3 | . 96697) 7 
91904) 435 03424, 8 | . 96690] 
/91473| 43) 03432} § | . 96682; 7 
91042) 45g 03439] 3 | . 96675] 
3.90613} joo 1. 03447| , |0. 96667| 7 | 10 
90184] 458 -03455| § | . 96660; 7| 9 
89756] 456 03463} 8 | .96653| g| 8 
89330] 456 /03471| 8 | 966451 7] 7 
88904] 45e 03479] 8 | . 96638} 3 |_6 
3. 88479 1. 03487|  |0. 96630) 7 5 
88056, 423 03495] § | 96623) 3| 4 
- 87633| 423 03503| § | .96615| 7| 3 
'97211| 422 03511] g | - 96608) 2 
86790, 421 03520| 9 | . 96600] 7] 1 
3.86370, 420 1, 03528| © |0. 96593 0 
; Diff. @ 
sec Diff csc ae sin ve75 ; 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
Ow : . : «164° 
15 sin rn csc a tan As cot ne Diff, 
1’ 
0 10. 25882 3. 86370 0. 26795 3. 73205 
1} . 25910) 33 |. 85951 tig | - 26826 ay. 72771 ee : 
2 25938 og |- 85533 417 . 26857 31 . 72338 431 8 
3 1 . 25966 28 | - 85116 416 . 26888 39 . 71907 431 8 
4]. 25994 9g |_- 84700 415 . 26920 31 |- 71476 430 7 
5 10. 26022 28 3. 84285 414 0. 26951 3] 3. 71046 430 8 
6 | . 26050 99 | - 83871 414 . 26982 31 ]- 70616 428 7 
7 | . 26079 98 | - 83457 412 . 2/013 3] . 70188 427 8 
8 | . 26107 98 1° 83045 412 . 27044 39 | - 69761 426 8 
9 | . 26135 28 _- 82633 410 . 27076 31 |: 69335 426 7 
10 10. 26163 28 3. 82223 410 0. 27107 3] 3. 68909 424 8 
li |. 26191 . 81813 . 27138) | . 68485 
: 28 - 409 ts 31 : 424 7 
12 | . 26219 98 | ° 81404 408 . 27169 39 | - 68061 423 8 
13 | . 26247 98 | - 80996 407 , 27201 3] : 67638 42] 8 
14 | . 26275] 59 | 80589) Agog |. 27232) 3, |. 67217) 45, 7 
15 [0. 26303 28 3. 80183 405 0. 27263 3] 3. 66796 420 8 
16 | . 26331 98 | - 19778 404 . 27294 39 . 66376 419 8 
17 26359 98 |° 79374 404 . 27326 3] . 65957 419 7 
18 | . 26387 98 | - 78970 402 . 27357 311° 65538 417 8 
19 | . 26415) 5g |. 78568) Goo |. 27388) 3] |. 65121) 476 : 
20 10. 26443 98 3. 78166 401 0. 27419 39 3. 64705 416 7 
21 . 26471 99 | ° 77765 400 . 27451 3] R 64289 415 8 
22 | . 26500) 52 | . 77365) Sog | - 27482) 3) | - 63874) 413 
23 . 26528 98 1° 76966 308 . 27513 39 ; 63461 413 7 
24 1. 26556 98 |: 76568 397 . 27545 31 1 63048 412 8 
25 10. 26584 28 3. 76171 306 0. 27576 31 3. 62636 412 8 
26 26612 98 | - 75775 396 . 27607 311° 62224 410 8 
27 26640 98 | - 75379 305 . 27638 391 - 61814 409 7 
28 | . 26668] 52 | . 74984| 343 | . 27670) 37 | - 61405) 2G ‘ 
29 | . 26696 98 L: 74591 303 . 27701 31 |- 60996 408 8 
30 10. 26724 28 3. 74198 309 0. 27732 39 3. 60588 407 8 
31 4. 26752 98 1° 73806 3092 . 27764 311° 6018] 406 8 
32 | . 26780 98 |: 73414 300 . 27795 a1 1° 99775 405 7 
33 | . 26808 98 | - 73024 389 . 27826 39 . §9370 404 8 
34 | . 26836 98 |: 72635 389 : 27808 31 | 58966 404 8 
35 10. 26864 28 3. 72246 388 0. 27889 39 3. 58562 402 8 
36 fF . 26892 og |: 71858 397 . 27921 31 . 58160 402 8 
37 | . 26920 og | - 71471 326 . 27952 31 1° 57758 401 7 
38 | . 26948 98 | - 71085 385 . 27983 39 | - 57357 400 g 
39 | . 26976 98 |_- 70700 385 . 28015 31 . §6957 400 8 
40 10. 27004 28 3. 70315 384 0. 28046 31 3. 56557 398 8 
41 7 . 27032 98 | - 69931 329 . 28077 39 | - 56159 398 8 
42 | . 27060 98 | - 69549 329 . 28109 31 . 55761 397 8 
43 | . 27088 98 | - 69167 389 . 28140 39 . §5364 396 8 
44] . 27116 98 |: 68785 380 . 28172 31 . §4968 395 7 
45 10. 27144 28 3. 68405 280 0. 28203 3] 3. 54573 394 8 
46 | . 27172 98 | - 68025 378 . 28234 39 . 54179 304 8 
47 27200 28 |: 67647 378 . 28266 31 . 63785 309 8 
48 27228 98 |- 67269 377 . 28297 39 . §3393 3992 8 
49 27256 28 |_- 66892 377 . 28329 31 _. 53001 399 8 
50 10. 27284 28 3. 66515 375 0. 28360 31 3. 52609 390 8 
51 | . 27312 98 1- 66140 375 . 2839) 39 . 62219 390 8 
52 | . 27340 98 | - 65765 374 . 28423 311° 51829 388 8 
53 | . 27368 28 |: 65391 373 . 28454 39 . 51441 388 8 
54 |. 27396 98 |_- 65018 373 . 28486 31 . §1053 387 8 
56 | . 27452 98 |: 64274 37] . 28549 31 . 50279 385 8 
58 | . 27508 28 | - 63533 369 . 28612 31 ]- 49509 384 8 
59 | . 27536 98 |. 63164 268 . 28643 39 . 49125 384 8 
60 |0. 27564 3. 62796) ‘ 0. 28675 3. 48741 
105° cos ets sec me cot ae tan me |e 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


Diff. 
cot 1’ | 
I sin BC csc : : 
4 ; | 
7 3. 62796 $8550] 382 aE 
0 ]0. 27564) o¢ |3. oe si) 3 : : : 
i ee 27592 0) ae rae ator? si : : 
3 - 27648 a8 |? or ean ae . +P 
£1 2/62 28 360965 40887 7 : 
7704| 5 13. 60S se) 229 : 
el Brash 60601 oan : 
b | Sarre) 38 - $9876 . 45327| 378 db: 
aA aeeen| 38 59514 pA xr : ir: 
ofa 2r8i5| oe mp eo . 44576] 354 | is 
10 |0. 27843] 5. 3.50154 tee : iF 
12 | . 27899] 52 Ve ae : 7 
rE eat og Eis 3. 43084] 3-4 8 
15 [O28 os boar . 42713) 379 8 
7983 3. 57: | 2 : 
15 10: 27 22 Th 3 1 if ! 
16 | . 28011] 5¢ ae a) on : ! 
17 | . 28039) 59 56649 Ha) as : dF 
te i separ 28 55940 rose) 308 1! 
Pe ae * B5234 eres BOT 9 8 | 37 
20 |0. 28123) 4- - S587 ee : FE 
21 | . 28150) 52 . 56284 os : : 
22 1. 2s 29° hs apts 40130 ss 7 : : 
24 | . 28234) 50 tes coke : i 
8262 3. 538: E ! 
36 | 2 28 |" 53482 od oa ip 
26 | . 28290] 5¢ - 53482 a8) : : 
a8 | as40) 38 52787 . 37955) 384 § F30 
2 2 a | ae 3. 37594] 369 9 s| 
29 | . 28374] 58 ai oes ! iF 
8402 3. 520 ss 7 
af 28 asi . 3687 359 9 zr 
31 | . 28429] 56 Sires as : : 
32 | . 28457) 52 s S140 pate : iF 
Bl eerste "50716 ee, 88 AE: 
34 | . 28513] 52 ori 0) : iF 
541 3.5 spats 3 
35 10. 28 28 | 50032 33083| 356 it 
36 | . 28569) 58 piers cues : : 
37 Depot 2g | + 49601 ae : ip 
38 [. aceee 27 49010 aT ‘ : 
39 |. 28652) 53 ig 08 as if 
380 3. 486 3 7 
40 |0. 28680) 5. 48333 33317] 393 : 
oe a 28708 98 | - aaaae 33317 i : 
42 | . 28736| 5° Bee: ee 7 : 
43 pth 28 | ° 47391 Sed a : 
45 |0. 28820) 5- 3. 4608 eM 3 3 
46]. 28847 98 | - ae 31565 i ; : 
47 | . 28875| 50 40316 GR : Le 
2051 a ee 3. 30521] 947 9 | 3 
49 | . 28931] 53 eo aa ae : ik 
8959 3. 45 17 i} 
50 10. 28959) 5. 44986 . > 345 5 | 
51 | . 28987] 5° 44655 “Boass} 346 HE 
52 | . 29015] 52 - 44324 piss] 344 Ls 
4 20070 a tees 3. 28795| 949 9 9 3 
54 | . 29070) 52 500 Be a : iF 
55 10. 29098 - 43666 Big 3s : 
56 | . 29126] 50 | . 43337 Big) ie , | 
57 | . 29154] oo - 43010 Bia 3 i 
30 - gos00 27 |” 42356 27426 ‘| 
59 |. 98 | 4 
60 0. 29237 3. 42030 ‘a me 
106° cos a 


piaiizediy Google 


17° 
4 sin 
QO }0. 29237 
1 29265 
2 29293 
3 29321 
4 29348 
5 10. 29376 
6 | . 29404 
7 |. 29432 
8 | . 29460 
9 | . 29487 
10 }0. 29515 
11 | . 29543 
12 | . 29571 
13 J . 29599 
14 7 . 29626 
15 JO. 29654 
16 | . 29682 
17 | . 29710 
18 | . 29737 
19 . 29765 
20 10. 29793 
21 |. 29821 
22 | . 29849 
23 | . 29876 
24 | . 29904 
25 10. 29932 
26 | . 29960 
27 29987 
28 | . 30015 
29 | . 30043 
30 {0. 30071 
31 { . 30098 
32 | . 30126 
33 | . 30154 
34 | . 30182 
35 10. 30209 
36 | . 30237 
37 | . 30265 
38 | . 30292 
39 | . 30320 
40 j0. 30348 
41 |} . 30376 
42 | . 30403 
43 | . 30431 
44 | . 30459 
45 10. 30486 
46 | . 30514 
47 | . 30542 
48 | . 30570 
49 | . 30597 
50 10. 30625 
51 | . 30653 
52 | . 30680 
53 | . 30708 
54 | . 30736 
55 10. 30763 
56 | . 30791 
57 | . 30819 
58 | . 30846 
59 | . 30874 
60 j0. 30902 
t 
107° cos 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


rr re re | Oe re ——— 
ee eee eee 


0. 95630 
. 95622 
. 95613 
. 95605 
. 95596 


0. 95588 
. 95579 
. 95571 
. 95562 
. 95554 

0. 95545 
. 95536 
. 95528 
. 95519 
. 95511 

). 95502 
. 95493 
. 95485 
. 95476 
. 95467 

0. 95459 
. 95450 
. 95441 
. 95433 
. 95424 

0. 95415 
. 95407 
. 95398 
. 95389 
. 95380 

0. 95372 
. 95363 
. 95354 
. 95345 
. 95337 


————— Oe 5 er | 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


— _ 
cowmowmowono COMweoO OBOOCO OOOweCo fSowoewos 


— 


—_ 


— 


. 33654 
. 33686 
. 33718 
. 33751 
0. 33783 
. 33816 
. 33848 
. 33881 
. 33913 
0. 33945 
. 33978 
. 34010 
. 34043 
. 34075 
. 34108 
. 34140 
. 34173 
. 34205] . 92354 
* . 34238! . 92076 
3. 08459) . 34270) 
. 08197 . 34303 
. 34335 
. 34368 


nl 


— 


— 


9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
10 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 


S 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


cot sec 
39 2. 90421 1. 05762 
; 90147 . 05773 
89873 . 05783 
89600 . 05794 
89327 . 05805 
2. 89055 1. 05815 
88783 . 05826 
88511 . 05836 
88 240 . 05847 
87970 . 05858 
2. 87700 1. 05869 
87430 . 05879 
. 87161 . 05890 
. 86892 . 05901 
86624 . 05911 
2. 86356 1. 05922 
86089 . 05933 
85822 . 05944 
85555 . 05955 
85289 . 05965 
2. 85023 1. 05976 
84758 05987 
84494 05998 
84229 06009 
_. 83965 06020 
2. 83702 1. 06030 
83439 06041 
83176 06052 
82914 06063 
. 82653 06074 
2. 82391 1. 06085 
82130 . 06096 
81870 . 06107 
81610 . 06118 
_. 81350 . 06129 
2. 81091 1. 06140 
. 80833 . 06151 
. 80574 . 06162 
. 80316 . 06173 
80059 . 06184 
2. 79802 1. 06195 
79545 . 06206 
T9289 . 06217 
79033 . 06228 
. 18778 . 06239 
2. 78523 1. 06250 
78269 . 06261 
78014 . 06272 
77761 . 06283 
77507 . 06295 
2. 77254 1. 06306 
77002 . 06317 
76750 . 06328 
. 76498 . 06339 
3 |_.76247 _ 06350 
2. 75996 1. 06362 
75746 . 06373 
75496 . 06384 
75246 . 06395 
74997 . 06407 
2. 74748 1. 06418 

tan csc 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 


om ; - 4 
20 sin evs ; csc i tan ae cot 
0 lo. 34202 2. 92380 0. 36397 2. 74748 
1 | . 34229 Hl 92147, 233 | 36430 a "74499 
2 | | 34257] so | . 91914 . 36463) 39 | | 74251 
3 | . 34284 97 91681 . 36496] 35 | . 74004 
4] .34311) 27 | | 91449  36529| 33 | | 73756 
5 0. 34339) 5. [2 91217  36562| 35 |2. 73509 
6 | . 34366) 3 | 90986 , 36595] 33 |. 73263 
7 | .34393| 22 | | 90754 . 36628) $9 | . 73017 
8 90524! . 36661] 33 | | 72771 
| 90293 , 36694| 33 | | 72526 
2. 90063 /36727| 39 |2. 72281 
_ 89834) 36760) 33 |: 72036 
"89605  36793| 33 | 71792 
_ 89376 , 36826| 33 | . 71548 
"$9148 | 36859| 33 | | 71305 
2. 88920 36892) 34 |2. 71062 
" 88692 . 36925] 33 | . 70819 
88465 , 36958| 33 | . 70577 
- 88238 36991] 33 | . 70335 
88011 _ 37024| 33 |: 70094 
2. 87785 -37057| 33 |2. 69853 
_ 87560 . 37090| 33 | . 69612 
87334 37123] 39 | . 69371 
- 87109 | 37157| 33 | . 69131 
- 86885 37190, 33 | . 68892 
2. 86661 37223 2. 68653 1. 06703 
86437 37256 a - 68414 06715 
" 96213 | 37289) 33 | . 68175 06726 
- 85990 37322 67937 06738 
85767 37355 ae - 67700 06749 
2. 85545 37388) 4 |2. 67462 1. 06761 
‘anioe » o7asal 33 | | 60089 06784 
- 84880 37488 33 | | 66752 06796 
84659 37521 He ' 66516 06807 
2. 84430 ain 37554 aa 66281 1. 06819 
" $4219 375 
"33999, 220 | 37691! 33 | | 65811 06842 
33780, 219 | | 37654) 33 | | 65576 06854 
.83561| 212 | | 37687| 33 | . 65342 06866 
2. 83342 0. 37720 2. 65109 1. 06878 
93124, 218 | 37754) 341° 64875 06889 
‘go006| 218 | © 37787) 33 1 | 64642 06901 
go6gs) 218 | ° 37890] 33 | | 64410 06913 
99471 oie 37853 a "64177 "06925 
2. 82254 0. 37887| >. 12. 63945 1. 06936 
32037; 217 1 37990) 33 |: 63714 06948 
1821 ate "37953 os " 63483 06960 
81605 " 37986] 33 | | 63252 06972 
81390] 212 | ° 38020) 33 | . 63021 06984 
2.81175} ~.- 10.38053| .. |2. 62791 1. 06995 
-go960| 215 | 38086 3° |. 62561 07007 
80746 ark "38120 a 62332 07019 
, 80531] 219 | | 38153/ $3 | . 62103 07031 
80318, 213 | | 38186] 37 | . 61874 07043 
0. 35 2. 61646) 
. aaane 33 |" 61418 
: - 38253) 39 | - 
57 | . 35755 . 38286) 54 | . 61190 
58 | . 35782 . 38320] 3 | . 60963 
59 | | 35810 38353) 33 | . 60736 
60 lo. 35837 0. 38386 2° 12. 60509 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


" 39526 


———$ 


0. 39559 
. 39593 


1334 


2n°* 

y sin 

0 10. 37461 
1 | . 37488 
21.0@dl9 
3 | . 37542 
4 | . 37569 
5 10. 37595 
6 | . 37622 
7 | . 37649 
8 | . 37676 
9 


2. 57698 
. 57520 
. 57342 


TABLE 31 


0. 41251 
. 41285 
. 41319 
. 41353 
. 41387 

0. 41421 
. 41455 
. 41490 
. 41524 
. 41558 

0. 41592 
. 41626 
. 41660 
. 41694 
. 41728 

0. 41763 
. 41797 
. 41831 
. 41865 
. 41899 

0. 41933 
. 41968 
. 42002 
. 42036 
. 42070 

0. 42105 
. 42139 
. 42173 
. 42207 
. 42242 

0. 42276 
. 42310 
. 42345 
. 42379 
. 42413 

0. 42447 


cot 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 39841 
. 39645 
2. 39449 
. 39253 
. 39058 
. 38863 
. 38668 


2. 38473 
. 38279 
. 38084 
. 37891 
. 37697 


2. 37504 
. 37311 
. 37118 
. 36925 
. 36733 

2. 36541 
. 36349 
. 36158 
. 35967 
. 35776 

2. 35585 


tan 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


tan Diff cot D iff sec 
1 1 
0, 42447 2, 35585 1. 08636 
"42482 = 35395 th "08649 
42516) 34 | ° 35203] 799. | - 08663 
42551] 35 | | 35015] jee | - 08676 
42585] 34 |. 34825) 123 |: 08690 
0.42619] 3. [2.34636] jo9 1. 08703 
42654 34447 08717 


" 42689] 34 | | 34258] 189 1° 08730 


sPsisy si) 89 ste sl 


42722 a "34069 a " 08744 
42757] 39 | 338i] 138 | | 08757 
0.42791] 30 12. 33693] jog I. 08771 


" 42226 33505 " 08784 
42860] 34 | | 33317 Hee "08798 
"33130 08811 


1 
] 
] 
1 
1 
] 
J 
1 
1 
1 
| 
] 


m™ NOON GWG Ph 


NIsa-2s1~ 


42894 
42929] 39 |: 32043] 187 | | onses 
0. 42963) 3 [232756] jo, |1. 08839 
42998) 39 |. 32570] 188 | onx52 
43032) 35 |. 32383, 187 |’ ogs66 
43067] 34 | 32197] 188 | | ossso 
43101 33 | 32012, 185 | | osa93 
0. 43136] 3, [2. 31826} jo, 1. 08907 
43170] 33 | 31641] 185 |’ ogo20 
43205] 3) | - 31456, 185 | | ox034 


| 43239 31271 08948 
43274} 35 | 31086, 385 | | oso62 
0. 43308) 35 |2. 30902] 1, [1.038075 
43343] 32 | . 30718) 184 1 aggso 
| 43378) 3, | 30534] 184 |” oga03 
43412] 32 | 30351) 183° |? 09017 
43447| 32 |. 30167 09030 


0. 43481] 35 [2.29984] 125 [T. 09044 
. 43516] 34 |. 29801] 525 | . 09058 
. 43550] 35 | 29619] 525 | . 09072 
. 43585] 35 | . 29437] 523 | . 09086 
. 43620] 34 | . 29254 09099 


0. 43654] 3. |2. 29073 1. 09113 
. 43689] 32 |. 28891] Jee |. 09127 
. 43724) 34 | . 28710] j25 | . 09141 
. 43758] 35 | 28528] 120 | . 09155 
. 43793] 3° | . 28348 09169 


0. 43828] 3, [2 28167 09183 
. 43862| 35 | .27987/ 18° | 09197 
. 43897) 35 | . 27806] 181 | | o9211 
. 43932] 32 | . 27626 etd 99224 
. 43066| 32 | . 27447 09238 


tome 


—" 

Qo 

ooo) 
ry 


0.44001) 35 |2. 27267 ea 1. 09252 
. 44036] 35 | . 27088) 526 | . 09266 
. 44071] 34 | . 26909} 159 | . 09280 
. 44105] 35 | . 26730) 323 | . 09294 
. 44140] 32 |. 26552} 152 | . 09308 
0. 44175] 35 [2 26374| j7, |1. 09323 
. 44210] 34 |. 26196] 59 | . 09337 
. 44244) 35 |. 26018, j59 | . 09351 
. 44279] 35 |. 25840] j22 | . 09365 
. 44314) 35 | . 25663) 57. | . 09379 


0. 44349 35 12. 20486 177 1. 09393 
. 44384) 34 | . 25309) 352 | . 09407 
. 44453) 35 | . 24956) jo, | - 09435 
. 44488 35 | - 24780 176 . 09449 

0. 44523 2. 24604 1. 09464 


— eee —— 


cot V’ tan 1’ F csc 


1336 
24°> | 
y sin 
0 |0. 40674) 
1 | . 40700) 
21. 40727 
3] . 40753 
4]. 40780 
5 10. 40806 
6 | . 40833 
71. 40860 
8 | . 40886 
9]. 40913 
10 |0. 40939 
11 | . 40966 
12 | . 40992 
13 | . 41019 
14]. 41045 
15 10. 41072 
16 | . 41098 
17 | . 41125 
18]. 41151 
19 | . 41178 
20 |0. 41204 
21 41231 
22 | . 41257 
23 | . 41284 
24]. 41310 
25 10. 41337 
26 | . 41363 
27 | . 41390 
28 | . 41416 
29 | . 41443 
30 10. 41469 
31 | . 41496 
32 | . 41522 
33 | . 41549 
34 | . 41575 
35 10. 41602 
36 | . 41628 
37 | . 41655 
38 | . 41681 
39 | . 41707 
40 0. 41734 
41 | . 41760 
42 | . 41787 
43 | . 41813 
44]. 41840 
45 10. 41866 
46 | . 41892 
47 | . 41919 
48 | . 41945 
49 | . 41972 
50 10. 41998 
51 | . 42024 
52 | . 42051 
53 | . 42077| 
54 |. 42104 
55 10. 42130! 
56 | . 42156 
57 | . 42183 
58 | . 42209) 
59 | . 42235 
60 |0. 
t 
114°5 cos 


42262 


2. 44264 
. 44106 
. 43948 
. 43790 
. 438633 

2. 43476 
. 43318 
. 43162 
. 43005 
. 42848 

2. 42692 
. 42536 
. 42380 
. 42225 

42070) 

2. 41914 
. 41760 
. 41605 
. 41450 
. 41296) 

2. 41142 
. 40988 
. 40835 
. 40681 
: 40528 

2. 40375) 
. 40222 
. 40070 
. 39918 
. 39766 

2. 39614 
. 39462 
. 39311 
. 39159 
. 39008) 

2. 38857) 
. 38707 
. 38556 
. 38406 
. 38256 


2. 38106) 
. 37957 | 
. 37808 
. 37658 
. 37509| 

2. 37361 
. 37212 
. 37064 
. 36916, 
. 36768 

2. 36620 


sec 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


0. 45222 
. 45257 
. 45292 
. 45327 
. 45362 

0. 45397 
. 45432 
. 45467 
. 45502 
. 45538 

0. 45573! 
. 45608 
. 45643 
. 45678) 
45713) 

0. 45748 
. 45784 
. 45819 
. 45854 
. 45889 

0. 45924 
. 45960 
. 45995 
. 46030 
. 46065 


0. 46101 
. 46136 
. 46171 
. 46206 
. 46242 

0. 46277 
. 46312 
. 46348 
. 46383 
. 46418 


0. 46454 
. 46489 
. 46525 
. 46560 
. 46595 

0. 46631 


. 20108 
. 19938 
. 19769 


2. 16917 


16751 
"16585 ae 
16420 18° 
| 16255 


cot 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


Gap ; : : : 
25 sin ae ed tan pal cot es 
0 2. 36620 0. 46631 2.14451 
1 26 I” 36473 lig | - 46666 a " 14288 ia 
2 36325, 145 | | 46702| 3° |: 14125) 188 
3 36178, 147 | | 46737] 3° |: 13963) 182 
4 36031! 144 | .46772| 33 |. 13801 182 
5 2. 35885| 147 0. 46808] 3, [2 13639| 60 
6 35738| }44 | . 46843) 3 |. 13477| 16s 
7 35592| 540 | . 46879] $2 | | 13316] iGo 
8 35446, 148 | | 4eo14) 29 |: 13154| 164 
9 35300| j4c¢ | ..46950| 3¢ | 12903} 18) 
10 2.35154] 345 |0. 46985| 36 [2 12832| 1, 
11 35009, 14° |. 47021 38 |: 12671) 184 
12 348631 14° |. 47056] 33 |. 12511/ 16° 
13 34718| }42 |. 47002 28 |. 12350) 167 
14 34573 a 47128] 32 | . 12190) tee 
15 2.344201 145, |0. 47163) 54 [2 12030 j.5 
16 34284 .47199| 32 |. 11871) 159 
17 34140, 144 | 47234 32 |. 11711 oe 
18 33996, 144 |. 47270| 32 | . 11552 to 
19 33852) 44 | 47305] 33 | 11392] 120 
20 }0. 2. 33708 0. 47341) 3¢ 2. 11233, 1.4 
11. 33565, 143 |. 47377| $2 | . 11075] 158 
22 |; 33422| 143 | | 47412] $8 |. 10916| 138 
23 |. 33278, 144 | | 47448) $2 | . 10758 ioe 
24 |. 33135, }43 | | 47483/ 33 |. 10600| 158 
25 |0. 42920 32993 0. 47519] gg |2. 10442 
26 |. 32850| 143 | 47555] $2 | . 10284 ioe 
27 32708, 142 | | 47590) 33 | . 10126 08 
28 32566| 145 |. 47626) 36 | 09969] 157 
29 32424] 145 |. 47662| 36 | 09811) 128 
30 10. 2. 32282| 149 |0. 47698! 35 [2 00654) 5, 
31 |. 32140) 142 |. 47733| 38 | - 09498} 136 
32 |. 31999) 141 | | 47769) 36 | 09341) 157 
33 |. 31858) 14, |. 47805| 32 | 09184) 157 
34 |_ 31717| 14; | .47840| 3g | 09028] 156 
35 10. 2.31576| 149 |0. 47876| ag [2 08872| 76 
36 |. 31436, 14° |: 47912] 36 |. os716| 156 
37 |. 31295| 149 | - 47948] 34 | .oss6o} 158 
38 31155] {40 |. 47984] 35 | 08405, 155 
39 31015| 149 | . 48019} $¢ | 08250] 155 
40 2. 30875) 149 |0. 48055] 34 |2 08004| 55. 
41 30735| i309 | . 48091] $4 | .07939| 155 
42 30596, j34 | . 48127] 36 | .07785| 154 
43 30457, 330 | . 48163| $2 | 07630} 155 
44 30318) 135 | .48198| 32 | .07476, 154 
45 2.30179] 139 |0. 48234] 34 [2 07321| 1.4 
46 , 30040] 139 | . 48270| $8 | o7167| 158 
47 29901; 129 | ° 48306] 28 | -o7014] 158 
48 29763, 135 | . 48342) 38 |: o6g6o| 154 
49 29625| 138 | | 48378| 3° | 06706) j28 
50 2.20487, 3, |0. 48414| 3, |2. 06553 1 
51 29340] 138 | 48450| 38 | 06400] 138 
52 29211/ 135 |. 48486) Se | 06247) i238 
53 ,29074| 137 | | 48521] 23 |: o6og4| 152 
54 28937, i355 | .48557/ 30 | . 05042) 122 
55 2. 28800} 137 0. 48593| 36 [2 05790| 173 
56 28663, j5, | . 48629] 3° | . 05637) 133 
57 28526, j34 | . 48665] 3° | 05485] 132 
38  28390| 3° |. 48701/ $8 | | 05333, 134 
59 28253) 34 |. 48737] 38 | | 05182| 125 
60 2. 28117 0. 48773 2. 05030 
t Diff 
11 5° cos sec ma cot ae tan 1’ 


348607 O—58——-84 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


26°? sir. 


L sin 1’ 


0. 43837 


on 


0 26 2.05030} 15, 
1 | . 43863 26 . 04879) 15) 
2 | . 43889) 55 . 04728} iF) 
3 | . 43916) 56 48881) 96 | .04577| 15) 
4}. 43942 48917 . 04426 

| Cee! Oa tert Oe ES) RO 
5 10. 43968) 5¢ 0. 48953) 96 |2. 04276) 1.) 
6 | . 43994) 56 . 48989) 37 | .04125) 55 
7 | . 44020) 5¢ . 49026] 36 | . 03975) 150 
8 | . 44046) 5, . 49062) 36 | . 03825] 15 
9 | . 44072 26 . 49098) 36 | . 03675) j49 
10 |0. 44098) 5, 0. 49134) 96 |2. 03526] 155 
11 | . 44124) 55 49170 . 03376 


12 }| . 44151 26 


13 | . 44177| 32 
_14 | _. 44203) 9, 
15 |0. 44229] 56 


16 | . 44255 26 
17 | . 44281 26 
18 | . 44307 26 


19 | . 44333) 58 | . 


20 |0. 44359 26 
21 | . 44385 26 


vauuelpenee[sazesisansals 


22 | . 44411) 26 

23 | : 44437| 28 

24 | : 44464) 27 

25 10. 44490] 5¢ 

26 | . 44516] 26 

27 | . 44542| 26 

28 | . 44568] 26 

29 | | 44594| 26 

30 |0. 44620| 5, 

31 | . 44646] 3° 

32 | | 44672) 26 

33 | . 44698] 2° 

34 | : 44724) 26 

35 10. 44750] o¢ 25 

36 | . 44776 24 
26 23 

37 | . 44802) 26 

38 | : 44828) 2 22 

39 | . 44854] 3° 21 

40 |0. 44880] 9, 


i | S100 


= Be 


49 | . 45114 a 50550 

re 0. 50587 
51 | . 45166) 3° 50623 
52 | . 45192) 26 "50660 
53 |. 45218| 20 50696 
b4 |. 45243) 2° 50733 
55 10. 45269] 5¢ |2. 0. 50769 
56 | . 45295] 2° |. "50806 
57 | 45321) 26 | - 50843 
58 | | 45347| 28 | ° | 126 | ° 50879 
59 | | 45373| 2° "50916 
60 lo. 45399 0. 50953 
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TABLE 31 | 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 


27°* 
4 sin tan 
0 10. 45399 0. 50953 
1 | . 45425 . 50989 
2]. 45451 . 51026 
3 1 . 45477 . 1063 
41. 45503 . 51099 
5 10. 45529 0. 51136 
6 | . 45554 . 61173 
7 | . 45580 . 51209 
8 | . 45606 . 51246 
9 | . 45632 . §1283 
10 ]0. 45658 0. 51319 
11 | . 45684 . 51356 
12 | . 45710 . §1393 
13 ] . 45736 . 51430 
14 ] . 45762 . 51467 
15 [O. 45787 0. 51503 
16 7 . 45813 . 51540 
17 | . 45839 . §1577 
18 | . 45865 . 51614 
19 . 45891 . 1651 
0. 45917 0. 51688 
45942 . 1724 
45968 . 51761 
45904 . 51798 
46020 . 51835 
0. 46046 0. 51872 
46072 . 51909 
46097 . 51946 
46123 . §1983 
46149 . 52020 
0. 46175 0. 52057 
46201 . §2094 
46226 . §2131 
46252 . 52168 
46278 . 52205 
0. 46304 0. 52242 
46330 . §2279 
46355 . 62316 
46381 . §2353 
46407 . 52390 
46433 0. 52427 
46458 . 52464 
46484 . 52501 
46510 . 52538 
46536 . §2575 
0. 46561 0. 52613 
46587 . 52650 
. 46613 . 52687 
. 46639 . §2724 
46664 . 2761 
0. 46690 0. 52798 
46716 . 52836 
46742 . §2873 
46767 . §2910 
46793 . §2947 
0. 46819 0. 52985 
46844 . 53022 
46870 . 63059 
. 46896 . 53096 
59 | . 46921 . 63134 
60 10. 46947 D. 63171 
t 
1 17° cos cot 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


~ a 4 ‘Ss 


134] 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


cot aes 
1. 80405} 404 
80281 
a} 123 
80034 
123 
79911 123 
1. 79788 
123 
79665 123 
79542 
123 
79419 123 
79296 122 
1. 79174 


122 
" 78807 
78685 os 
1. 78563| 50 
73441| 122 
78319] 15° 
78198) 13) 
73077} 121 
1.77955] yo, 
77334, 12! 
77713, 33) 
77592| j3! 
7471 130 
177351): 45, 
77230| tan 
77110] 350 
76990) ior 
76869] 159 
1.76749] ja 
76629 
119 
76510} 155 
76300| 170 
76271| to0 
1. 76151| i9 
76032] tig 
75913| f1¢ 
75794] tio 
75675| 116 
1. 75556, 449 
75437| Jie 
75319 315 
75200] jis 
75082] tig 
i. 74064| 11, 
74846, tis 
74728, 118 
74610, 118 
74492] ti 
1. 74375| 18 
74257, 138 
74022) 118 
73788) 447 
:73671| j1¢ 
73555] 337 
| 73438) 4] 4 
1. 73205 
tan eA : 
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we 
eae 
° 

L 


CoN oujfl WN © 


20 


21 
22 
23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


36 
37 
38 
39 


—) 


. 50000 
. 50025 
. 90050 
. 50076 
. 50101 


. 50126 
. 50151 
. 50176 
. 50201 
. 50227 


0. 50252 
. 50277 
. 50302 
. 50327 


. 50352) 


0. 50377 
. 50403 
. 50428 
. 50453 
. 50478 

0. 50503 
. 50528 
. 50553 
. 50578 
. 50603 

0. 50628 
. 50654 
. 50679 
. 50704 
. 50729 

0. 50754 
. 50779 
. 50804 
. 50829 
. 50854 

0. 50879 
. 50904 
. 50929 
. 50954 
. 50979 


0. 51004 
. 51029 
. 51054 
. 51079 
. 91104 

0. 51129 
. 91154 
. 61179 
. 91204 
. 51229 


0. 51254 
. 51279 
. 51304 
. 51329 
. 01354 


ee 


0. 51379 


1. 96544 
96448 
96351 
96255 
96158 
1. 96062 
95966 
- 95870 
95774 
. 95678 
1. 95583 
- 95487 
. 95392 
. 95296 
. 95201 
1. 95106 
95011 
94916 
94821 
94726 
1. 94632 
. 94537 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


0. 57735 
. 57774 
. 57813 
. 57851 
. 57890 

0. 57929 
. 57968 
. 58007 
. 58046 
. 58085 

0. 58124 
. 58162 
. 58201 
. 58240 
. 58279 

0. 58318 
. 58357 
. 58396 
. 58435 
. 58474 

0. 58513 
. 58552 
. 58591 
. 58631 
. 58670 

0. 58709 
. 58748 
. 98787 
. 58826 
. 58865 

0. 58905 
. 58944 
. 58982 
. 59022 
. 59061 

0. 59101 
. 59140 
. 59179 
. 59218) 


. 59258) 


0. 59297, 
. 59336) 
. 59376 
. 59415 
. 69454 

0. 59494 
. 59533 
. 59573 
. 59612 
. §9651 


0. 59691 
. 59730 
. 59770 
. 59809 
. 59849 

0. 59888 
. 59928 
. 59967 
. 60007 
. 60046 

0. 60086 


cot 


1. 73205 
. 73089 
. 72973 
. 72857 
. 72741 


1. 72625 
. 72509 
. 72393 
. 72278 
. 72163 


1. 72047 
. 71932 
. 71817 
. 71702 


- 66538 
1. 66428 


tan 


31° 
1 sin 
0 (0. 51504 
1] . 51529 
2] .51554 
3 1 . 51579 
4 }-. 51604 
5 10. 51628 
61 . 51653 
7 1.51678 
8 | . 51703 
9 | . 51728 
10 10. 51753 
11 | . 51778 
12 | . 51803 
13 | . 51828 
14 |. 51852 
15 |0. 51877 
16 | . 51902 
17 | . 51927 
18 |] . 51952 
19 | . 51977 
20 |0. 52002 
21 | . 52026 
22 | . 52051 
23 | . 52076 
24 | . 52101 
25 10. 52126 
26 | . 52151 
27 | . 52175 
28 | . 52200 
29 | . 52225 
30 }0. 52250 
31]. 52275 
32 | . 52299 
33 | . 52324 
34 |] . 52349 
35 10. 52374 
36 | . 52399 
37 | . 52423 
38 | . 52448 
39 | . 52473 
40 10. 52498 
41 } . 52522 
42 | . 52547 
43 | . 52572 
44 | . 52597 
45 |0. 52621 
46 1. 52646 
47 1. 52671 
48 | . 52696 
49 | . 52720 
50 |0. 52745 
51 | . 52770 
52 | . 52794 
53 | . 52819 
54 1 . 52844 
59 10. 52869 
56 | . 52893 
57 | . 52918 
58 | . 52943 
29 | . 52967 
60 JO. 52992 
t 
1 21° cos 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


—_—_—_—_— | Or rr EE 


1. 94160 
- 94066 
93973 
93879 
93785 
1. 93692 
93598 
93505 
. 93412 
93319 
1. 93226 
93133 
- 93040 
92947 
92855 


1. 92762 
. 92670 
. 92578 
. 92486 
. 92394 
1. 92302 
. 92210 
. 92118 
. 92027 
. 91935 


1. 91844 
. 91752 
. 91661 
. 91570 
. 91479 


———___—. 


1. 91388 
. 91297 
. 91207 
91116 
. 91026 


1. 90935 
. 90845 
. 90755 
. 90665 
. 90575 
1, 90485 
. 90395 
. 90305 
. 90216 
. 90126 
1. 90037 
. 89948 
. 89858 
. 89769 
. 89680 
1, 89591 
. 89503 
. 89414 
. 89325 
. 89237 
1, 89148 
. 89060 
. 88972 
. 88884 
. 88796 
1. 88708 


sec 


0. 60086 
. 60126 
. 60165 
. 60205 
. 60245 
0. 60284 
. 60324 
. 60364 
. 60403 
. 60443 
0. 60483 
. 60522 
. 60562 
. 60602 
. 60542 
D. 60681 
. 60721 
. 60761 
. 60801 
. 60841 
0. 60881 
. 60921 
. 60960 
. 61000 
. 61040 
0. 61080 
. 61120 
. 61160 
. 61200 
. 61240 


0. 61280 
. 61320 
. 61360 
. 61400 
. 61440 


0. 61480 
. 61520 
. 61561 
. 61601 
. 61641 

0. 61681 
. 61721 
. 61761 
. 61801 
. 61842 


0. 61882 
. 61922 
. 61962 
. 62003 
. 62043 
D. 62083 
. 62124 
. 62164 
. 62204 
. 62245 
0. 62285 
. 62325 
. 62366 
. 62406 
. 62446 


1. 66428 
. 66318 
. 66209 
. 66099 
. 65990 


1. 65881 
. 65772 
. 65663 
. 65554 
. 65445 


1. 65337 
. 65228 
. 65120 
. 65011 
. 64903 

1. 64795 
. 64687 
. 64579 
. 64471 
. 64363 

1. 64256 
. 64148 
. 64041 
. 638934 
. 63826 

1. 63719 
. 63612 
. 63505 
. 63398 
. 63292 

1. 63185 
. 63079 
. 62972 
. 62866 
. 62760 


—_—--— —_— 


1. 62654 
. 62548 
. 62442 
. 62336 
. 62230 
1. 62125 
. 62019 
. 61914 
. 61809 
. 61703 


1, 61598 
. 61493 
. 61388 
. 61283 
. 61179 

1. 61074 
. 60970 
. 60865 
. 60761 
. 60657 

1, 60553 
. 60449 
. 60345 
. 60241 
. 60137 

1. 60033 


17137 
17158 
1. 17178 
17199 
. 17220 
17241 
. 17262 
1. 17283 
17304 
17325 
. 17346 
. 17367 
1. 17388 
17409 
. 17430 
17451 
17472 
1. 17493 
17514 
17535 
17556 
17577 


ns 


1. 17598 
. 17620 
. 17641 
. 17662 
. 17683 

1. 17704 
. 17726 
. 17747 
. 17768 
. 17790 

1. 17811 
. 17832 
. 17854 
. 17875 
. 17896 

1. 17918 


0. 85717 
. 85702 
. 85687 
. 85672 
. 85657 
D. 85642 
. 85627 
. 85612 
. 85597 
. 85582 


0. 85567 
. 85551 
. 85536 
. 85521 
. 85506 

0. 85491 
. 85476 
. 85461 
- 85446 
. 85431 

0. 85416 
» 85401 
. 85385 
- 85370 


. 85355) 


0. 85340 
» 85325 
. 85310 
. 85294 
. 85279 

0. 85264 
. 85249 
. 85234 
. 85218 
. 85203 

0. 85188 
. 85173 
. 85157 
. 85142 
. 85127 

0. 85112 
. 85096 
. 85081 
. 85066 
. 85051 

0. 85035 
. 85020 
. 85005 
. 84989 
. 81974 


0. 84959 
. 84943 
. 81928 
. 84913 
. 84897 

0. 84882 
. 84866 
. 84851 
. 84836 
. 84820 

0. 84805 


sin 


1343 


15 |—~ 


st 


Ploenmwrolnumc)S 
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Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


32°> : & ° 
§ sin me ae tan a cot sec ae cos a 47 
1? 

1. 88708] gg (|0. 62487] 4, |1. 60033 1. 17918) 5, |0. 84805) |, | 60 
. 88620 go | . 62527| 4, | . 59930 . 17939) 55 | . 84789] 72 | 59 
. 88532) 7 | . 62568) 4 | . 59826 . 17961] 9) | . 84774 15 58 
. 88445] oo |. 62608) 4) | . 59723 . 17982] 55 | - 84759) 36 | 57 
. 88357] go | . 62649] 75 |. 59620 . 18004] 57 |. 84743] 52 | 56 

1.88270) 7 |0. 62689] ,, |1. 59517 1. 18025) 5 {0. 84728) 1, | 55 
. 88183} 9g | . 62730) 4p | . 59414 . 18047 57 | - 84712) 32 | 54 
. 88095} 97 | . 62770) 4, | . 59311 . 18068] 59 | - 84697) 12 | 53 
. 88008} 9, | . 62811/ 7) | . 59208 . 18090] 5; | - 84681] 55 | 52 
. 87921] 9. | . 62852/ 45 | . 59105 . 18111] 95 |_. 84666) ,2 | 51 

1.87834) 5, 0. 62892) ,, |1. 59002 1. 18133} 55 |0. 84650) ,. | 50 
. 87748] 95 | . 62933] 49 | . 58900 . 18155] 54 | - 84635] 32 | 49 
. 87661] 9» | . 62973) 4, | . 58797 . 18176] 59 | . 84619) 53 | 48 
. 87574} ge | . 63014) 4, | . 58695 . 18198} 55 | . 84604) 12 | 47 
. 87488} oo |. 63055) jo | _. 58593 . 18220] 57 |_. 84588] 5 | 46 

1.87401] gg 0. 63095) 4, |1. 58490 1. 18241) 55 0. 84573] 5, | 45 
. 87315, ge | . 63136) 4, | . 58388 . 18263] 55 | . 84557] 5, | 44 
. 87229] Qo | . 63177| 49 | . 58286 . 18285] 55 | . 84542 32 | 43 
. 87142} 96 | . 63217] 4, | . 58184 . 18307] 53 | . 84526] 52 | 42 
. 87056 gg | . 63258) 4, | - 58083 . 18328] 55 | - 84511 16 4] 

186970] g, 0. 63299) 4, |1. 57981 1. 18350| 55 |0. 84495] |. | 40 
. 86885, 93 | . 63340] 49 | - 57879 . 18372} 55 | - 84480) 1¢ | 39 
. 86799, oe | . 63380) 4, | . 57778 . 18394] 55 | . 84464) 46 | 38 
. 86713, oe | . 63421) 4, | . 57676 . 18416} 55 | . 84448) 12 | 37 
. 86627} 3. | . 63462) 4, | . 57575 . 18437| 55 | - 84433) 18 | 36 

1.86542} 9. |0. 63503) 4, |1. 57474 I. 18459] 55 |0. 84417) |. | 35 
. 86457| 36 | . 63544) Go | - 57372 . 18481] 55 | - 84402) 1¢ | 34 
. 86371] 9. | . 63584) 4, | - 57271 . 18503] 55 | - 84386] 16 | 33 
. 86286] gr | . 63625) 4, | . 57170 . 18525] 55 | - 84370) 15 | 32 
. 86201] 92 | . 63666] 4; | . 57069 . 18547) 55 |_. 84355 

186116] ¢. 0. 63707| 4, |1. 56969 1. 18569] 50 |0. 84339 
. 86031] 92 | . 63748) 4; | . 56868 . 18591] 55 | . 84324 
. 85946] gr | . 63789) 4, | . 56767 . 18613} 59 | - 84308 
. 85861] 97 | . 63830) 4) | . 56667 . 18635] 55 | - 84292 
. 85777} ge |. 63871) 4) | . 56566 . 18657) 55 |. 84277 

185692; 0. 63912) ,, |1. 56466 1. 18679} 55 0. 84261 
. 85608} 95 | . 63953) 4, | . 56366 . 18701] 55 | . 84245 
. 85523] 97 | . 63994) 4) | . 56265 . 18723} 55 | - 84230 
. 85439} 34 |. 64035) 4, | . 56165 . 18745] 55 | . 84214 
. 85355, 94 | . 64076 4; | . 56065 . 18767) 53 | . 84198 

1.85271} 4 |0. 64117) 4, |1. 55966 1. 18790] 55 0. 84182 
. 85187| 34 | . 64158) 4, | . 55866 . 18812) 55 | . 84167 
. 85103; 34, |. 64199) 4) | . 55766 , 18834) 55 | . 84151 
. 85019] 94 | . 64240) 4) | . 55666 . 18856| $5 | - 84135 
. 84935] 95 | . 64281) 4; | . 55567 . 18878) 53 |. 84120 

184852} og, (0. 64322) 4, |1. 55467 1. 18901] 55 |0. 84104) 1¢ 
. 84768} 35 | . 64363) 4; | . 55368 . 18923| 55 | - 84088) 36 | 14 
. 84685] 94 | . 64404] Go | . 55269 . 18945] 55 | - 84072) 45 | 13 
. 84601] 95 | . 64446) GF | . 55170 . 18967| 55 | . 84057] 4 | 12 
. 84518] 93 | . 64487| 4) | . 55071 . 18990] 55 |. 84041] 36 11 

184435, 94 0. 64528) 4, |1. 54972 1. 19012} 55 |0. 84025! 1, 10 
. 84352| 93 | . 64569) 4) | - 54873 . 19034] 55 | - 84009| 15] 9 
. 84269 93 | . 64610) 4 | . 54774 . 19057] 55 | - 839941 16 8 
. 84186} 93 | . 64652) 47 | . 54675 . 19079] 53 | - 83978) 1¢ 7 
. 84103) 95 | . 64693) 4, | . 54576 ..19102} 55 | . 83962| 1, | © 

184020 5 0. 64734] 4, |1. 54478 1, 19124] 5, 0. 83946] ig] > 
. 83938) 95 | . 64775) go | - 54379 : 19146] 55 | - 83930) 15 4 
. 83855) 95 | . 64817) 47 | - 54281 . 19169] 55 | - 83915) 46 3 
. 83773} 93 | . 64858) 4) | . 54183 . 19191] 53 | - 83899| 16 2 
. 83690] 95 | . 64899] 45 | . 54085 . 19214] 55 | - 83883) 3g I 

1. 83608 0. 64941 1. 53986 1. 19236 0. 83867 mo 

: . i Diff. t 
sec oe cot mae tan cse ae } sin | e575 


Te nn ee ee eee 


1. 19236 


. 19259 
. 19281 
. 19304 
. 19327 


1. 19349 
. 19372 
. 19394 
. 19417 
. 19440 


1. 19463 
. 19485 
. 19508 
. 19531 
. 19553 

1. 19576 
. 19599 
. 19622 
. 19645 
. 19668 

1. 19691 
. 19713 
. 19736 
. 19759 
. 19782 

1. 19805 
. 19828 
. 19851 
. 19874 
. 19897 


1. 19920 
. 19944 
. 19967 
. 19990 
. 20013 

1. 20036 
. 20059 
. 20083 
. 20106 
. 20129 


1, 20152 
. 20176 
. 20199 
. 20222 
. 20246 

1. 20269 
. 20292 
. 20316 
. 20339 
. 20363 


1. 20386 
. 20410 
. 20433 
. 20457 
. 20480 


1. 20504 
. 20527 
. 20551 
. 20575 
. 20598 

1, 20622 


0. 83867 
. 83851 
. 83835 
. 83819 
. 83804 

0. 83788 
. 83772 
. 83756 
. 83740 
. 83724 


0. 83708 
. 83692 
. 83676 
. 83660 
. 83645 

0. 83629 
. 83613 
. 83597 
. 83581 
. 83565 


0. 83549 
. 83533 
. 83517 
. 83501 
. 83485 

0. 83469 
. 83453 
. 83437 
. 83421 
. 83405 

0. 83389 
. 83373 
. 83356 
. 83340 
. 83324 

0. 83308 
. 83292 
. 83276 
. 83260 
. 83244 

0. 83228 
. 83212 
. 83195 
. 83179 
. 83163 


0. 83147 
. 83131 
. 83115 
. 830998 
. 83082 


0. 83066 
. 83050 
. 83034 
. 83017 
. 83001 


0. 82985 
. 82969 
. 82953 
. 82936 
. 82920 

0. 82904 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 

tan on cot 
0. 64941 4] 1. 53986 
. 64982 49 . 53888 
. 65024 414° 53791 
. 65065 4. |- 53693 
. 65106 42 |- 53595 
0. 65148 41 1. 53497 
. 65189 42 . 53400 
. 6523) 41 . 53302 
. 65272 42 \- 53205 
. 65314 41 . 53107 
0. 65355 42 1. 53010 
. 65397 41 . §2913 
. 65438 42 . 52816 
. 65480 4] . §2719 
. 65521 42 . §2622 
0. 65563 4] 1. 52525 
. 65604 42 . §2429 
. 65646 42 . §2332 
. 65688 4] . §2235 
. 65729 42 . 62139 
0. 65771 42 1. 52043 
. 65813 4l . 51946 
. 65854 42 |- 51850 
. 65896 42 . 51754 
. 65938 42 . 61658 
0. 65980 4} 1. 51562 
. 66021 42 |° 51466 
. 66063 42 . 51370 
. 66105 42 . §1275 
. 66147 42 . 51179 
0. 66189 41 1. 51084 
. 66230 42 . 50988 
. 66272 42 |° 50893 
. 66314 42 |° 50797 
. 66356 42 . 50702 
0. 66398 42 1. 50607 
. 66440 42 |° 50512 
. 66482 42 . 50417 
. 66524 42 . 50322 
. 66566 . 50228 
pee ey A Pee 
0. 66608) 4o 1. 50133 
. 66650) 49 | - 50038 
. 66692! 45 | - 49944 
. 66734 42 |° 49849 
. 66776) 45 _. 49755 
0. 66818) 45 1. 49661 
. 66860! 45 . 49566 
. 66902 42 1° 49472 
. 66944) go . 49378 
. 66986! 45 . 49284 
0. 67028 43 1. 49190 
. 67071) 45 . 49097 
. 67113) 45 . 49003 
. 67155) 49 . 48909 
. 67197 42 . 48816 
0. 67239 43 1. 48722 
. 67282 42 . 48629 
. 67324 42 . 48536 
. 67366 43 . 48442 
. 67409 42 . 48349 
0. 67451 1. 48256 

cot Diff tan 


sin 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
cot ei 


1. 48256 1. 
481631 2° 


,48070| 93 
47977, 83 
47885, 22 
1.47792) 93. I. 
47699} 98 
47607] 92 
47514; 83 
47422| 92 
1. 473301 go IL. 
47238, 92 
47146, 92 
47053, 23 
46962, 3! 
1. 46870] go I. 
46778] 05 
46686, 2 
46595] Go 
46503] 95 
1.46411| 9) IL 
46320] 31 
46229] 95 
46137] 4 
46046] 9) 
ra ie 1. 45955] 9, ‘IL. 
56545, 24 |. | 45864, 91 
56569) 24 |: . 68 .45773| 91 
56593) 24 | , . 45682| 69 
56617) 24 | | 45592| 
1. 45501| 9, {I 
45410] G9 
453201 Oy 
45229] G9 
45139] 20 
1. 45049} g, ‘[T. 
44958} 8h 
44868] 99 
44778, 20 
44688} 80 
1. 44598] 9 {I- 
44508] Oo 
44418, 20 
44329] 0 
44239] G0 
1.44149] gq II. 
44060] 99 
. 43970] 89 
43881] 82 
43792 8° 
1. 43703 i 
(43614, 83 | 
| 43525] 89 
43436, 0 
43169, 80 
43080] 3g 
42992} 88 
42903, 83 | 
1, 42815 1. 22077 


Seed es ee, ee ee 


tan 1’ ° 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 


—_—— FO | 
ne 


1. 42815 
. 42726 
. 42638 
. 42550 
. 42462 


1, 42374 
. 42286 
. 42198 
. 42110 
. 42022 

1. 41934 
. 41847 
. 41759 
. 41672 
. 41584 


1. 41497 
. 41409 


1, 39764 
. 39679 
. 39593 
. 39507 
. 39421 


1. 39336 


i Oo Oe 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


36°° Diff Diff 
y sin 1! csc 1 ’ tan 
0 10. 58779 23 1. 70130 68 0. 72654 
1 58802 94 |° 70062 68 . 72699 
2 58826 93 | - 69994 68 . 712743 
3 58849 24 | - 69926 68 . 12188 
4 58873 9 . 69858 68 . 12832 
5 10. 58896 4 1. 69790 67 0. 72877 
> | . 58920 93 | ° 69723 68 . 72921 
. 58943 94 |- 69655 68 . 72966 
93 | - 69587 67 . 73010 
94 | - 69520) gg |_. 78055 
93 1. 69452 67 0. 73100 
94 |- 69385 67 . 13144 
93 | - 69318 68 . 73189 
94] - 69250 67 . 13234 
93 |. 69183) g7 |. 78278 
93 1. 69116 67 ).. 738323 
94 |° 69049 67 . 73368 
93 | - 68982 67 . 73413 
94 | 68915 67 . 73457 
23 |_- 68848) g4 | _- 73502 
24 1. 68782 67 0. 73547 
93 | - 68715 67 . 73592 
93 | - 68648 66 . 73637 
94 | 68582 67 . 73681 
pg |. GSS15) 8, |) x 28726 
, 24 1. 68449 67 0. 73771 
: 93 | - 68382 66 . 73816 
Ds 94 |° 68316 66 . 73861 
; 93 |- 68250 67 . 73906 
29 | | 59459] 23 | | 68isa) 6% | | 73951 
30 10. 59482 24 1. 68117 66 0. 73996 
. of 93 | ° 68051 66 . 74041 
of 93 | - 67985 66 . 74086 
: 94 |- 67919 66 . 74131 
34 | . 59576) 59 |. 67853) ge | . 74176 
35 10. 59599 93 1. 67788 66 0. 74221 
. 94 |° 67722 66 . 74267 
93 | - 67656 65 . 74312 
94 |- 67591 66 . 74357 
. 67525 65 . 74402 
1. 67460 66 0. 74447 
. 67394 65 . 74492 
. 67329 65 . 74538 
. 67264 66 . 74583) © 
. 67198 65 . 74628 
1. 67133 65 0. 74674 
. 67068 65 . 74719 
. 67003 65 . 74764 
. 66938 65 . 74810 
. 66873 64 . 74855 
1. 66809 65 0. 74900 
. 66744 65 . 74946 
. 66679 64 . 74991 
. 66615 65 . 75037 
. 66550 64 . 75082 
1. 66486 65 0. 75128 
. 66421 64 . 75173 
. 66357 65 . 75219 
. 66292 64 . 75264 
. 66228 64 . 75310 
1. 66164 0. 75355 
sec Diff. cot 


pale Google 


oe | 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometriec Functions 
37°> 
_ |Dift Diff Diff Diff : «142° 
fi sin | ese ; tan : t : Diff 
1 1 1 .? 1 sec | yy | ©°8 $ Ipift, + 
Sg pe eee ee - a eens, 1’ 
0 lo. 60182! .. 11. 66164 0. 75355 9 
1}. 60205 oa | -66too BY 75401 Hp: 32024 2 3834 a 79840 
. 60228) 58 | 66036; BF | 75447) 19 | 32344 25269! 28 1 | 79824 
31602511 “2 | 65972) ©F |) 754021 45 | | gp BO. 525en, 20 Ie casi 
4 | 60274) S$ | 6sv0s) BF "73538 ae "32384 hh "38324 se $9703 
5 10. 60298 1. 65844 0. 75584 , 32304 Lassail ~! lo 70776 
61 . 60321 = 65780| = 8 75629) 45 Boe 80 |" sete 28 |”. nee 
7 |. 60344) 33 | | 65717 He 756751 48 7 30144 80 | | o5406) 22 |) 79741 
8 | 60367) 53 | . 65653 40 757211 46 | | 35064) 89 | | 25434] 28 | | 79723 
9 | 60390) SF | -6s5sy) BS |. 75767] 48 | 3igsa) 80 | | 25462) 58 |. 79706 
10 |0. 60414) 53 |1. 65526 ". 10. 75812 1. 31904 eu 1. 25489 at 0. 79688 
11 60437 53 | . 65462 He "75858 i 31825 - 25517 oa "70671 
60460, 33 | | 65399 75904 31745 25545 "71 
13 | | 60483/ 23 | 165335] 84 1° 75050) 46 | “31666, 79 | | 255701 27 ae 
14 | | 60506 ie 65272 : "75996 i ieee sth Be 28 Seis 
15 |0. 60529) 5, 11. 65209 0. 76042 1. 31507 9 tr as6zel 78 lo: 79600 
16 | 60553, 34 | e3ray 88 YP Toosw $8 |! Site7) 80 |! 25050) 38 | Poses 
60576 23 | ° 65083 76134, 48 | 231348, 29 | | a56xa| 27 | ° 79565 
19 | . 60622 st 61957 . gee: 46 ee 79 eee 28 Sea 
20 10. 60645) G4 11. 64894 0. 76272 sie 1. 31110; 80 1257671 2° loo 7951: 
21 | . 60668 oe 64831 ee 76318 ie -31031, 29 ‘ sae 28 |° Sir 
22 |. 60601 64768 76364, 48 1° 30052) 79) | | a5g93! 28 || 704° 
23 |. 607141 22 | (64705) 83 | ze410) 48 | | 308° Ti) been 28) ons 
©). . t . ° * 30873 y t 
24 | | 60738 a | 64643 Me 16456 ie 30795, 28 Beer 28 eceen 
25 0. 60761] 5g 1. 64580 > 10. 76502 1. 30716 ch 1. 25907 ai 0. 79424 
26 |. 60784 93 |. 64518 62 |. 76548) 48 2 30637] 22 |) 25u35] 38 |. 79406 
608 644551 93 | | 76504 30558) 29s | | 25963 7 
28 | | 60830! 22 | | 64303; 82 7) 76640) 48 |! 304s 18 Peni) 28 eo soart 
29 | . 60853 5 | 64330 = " 76686 een 79 SoG 28 Boe 
30 10. 60876) 59 |1. 64268 0. 76733 1. 30323 Us J, 26047 Ai 0. 79335 
31 60809 53 | . 64206 oS 716779 7 30244 Le 36075, 28] 70318 
60922! 23 | e4144 "76825 30166 26104] 29 | 279: 
33 | | 60945 64081} 83 |‘ 76R71} 46 See 79 cy 28 go 
34 | 60963) 52 | e419) 0S || ze18) 47 1 30009, 78 | 26160, $8 |. 79264 
35 |0. 60991] 54 [1 63957! g. 0. 76964 : 1. 29931 Us 1. 26188, oe 0.79247 
36 61015 53 | - 63805 os 77010 i 99853 ie "26216 = "79229 
610: 63834 Yo) | 77037 29775 96245) 22] 2 79211 
38 | 61061) 23 | 163772 82 | Frio3l 46 | 20606 79 | 26273, 28 | LZ9103 
39 | . 61084) 53 |. 63710, 85 |. 77140! 48 So6i8, 73 |< de301] 28 | 7orz6 
40 [0. 61107) 5 ]1. 63648 o 77196 3. fi 205ail 27 |r 26330) 2? to. 79158! 
41 | 611301 95 | . 63587 6) | 77242) 48 | 2ose3) 78 [1 26358) 58 |. zo140) 
61153) 23 | | 63525 77289 "29385 96387) 22 | | 7912: 
43 | .61176 " 63464 a 77335) 76 ene 78 rt: 28 alas 
44 | 61199] 33 | 3402! 62 | 77382, 47 | 20220, 78 | | 26443) 38 | | 79087 
45 JO. 61222) 54 [1. 63341 6G: 0. 77428 1. 29152 af 1. 26472 ae 0.79069 
46 61245 cs 63279 He 77475 oe 90074 Ls "26500 sti 79051 
61268) 22 | | 63: 7752] " 9899 965291 29 1° 700: 
48 | . 61291 5 63157 a “77368| 47 ee 78 eee 28 aie 
49 | 61314 53 | le3ove] BF | 77615, 42 | essaz) 77 f° 26586] $8 | | 78008 
50 |0. 61337] 59 [1. 63035 0. 77661 1. 28764 1. 26615 se 0. 78980 
51 61360} 93 |. 62074 61 f.7770g| 42 | as6s7) 77 |) 26643) 38 |. z8062 
52 | . 61383} 22 |. 62913 “2775 286 26672) <2 |. 78 
53 | . 61406 3 62852; 28! ge 47 pre 7 ii 2i) gost 
Ba | 61429) 33 | ez79i] BI r7sag, 42 | sae) 27 | 26720) 28 | | 78008 
55 |0. 61451} og 11. 62730) gy 0. 77895 7 1128379 a 7. 26758) =. Jo. 78891 
56 |. 61474] 33 | 62669, 61 Po z7ogi] 46 | e302, 77 |! 26787) 22 || 78873 
57 | 61497} 53 | 62000 © 89 | z7oxa) 47 | | 28225 77 |) 26815) 23 | | 78855 
58 61520, 93 | 62548 gy |. 7035 ay |: 28148 v7 |. 2e8sa) 2 "78837 
3D : 4) IS Ye 
g |. 53 |. 62487  7R082 98071 26873 29 | | zgan¢ 
60 |o. 61566) “? [1 62427; 9 Io, 78128 47 1) 37994, 77 [1 26002) 29 Jo: 78801 
* Diff Diff Di |Di 
127° °° 1’ sec c cot | ee tan “ae csc rae ‘| sin 


Reg 
l SIN 
Q j0. 61566| 
1 | . 61589 
2 1.61612 
3 | . 61635 
4] .61658 
5 10. 61681 
6 | . 61704 
7h 61726 
am ee 61749) 
OE 2 Ohi ast 
10 }0. 61795 
11 | . 61818 
12 | . 61841 
13 | . 61864 
14 | . 61887 
15 0. 61909] . 
16 | . 61932 
17 | . 61955 
18 | . 61978 
19 | . 62001 
20 10. 62024 
21 | . 62046 
22 | . 62069 
23 | . 62092 
24 | . 62115 
25 10. 62138 
26 | . 62160 
27 | . 62183 
28 | . 62206 
29 | . 62229 
30 }0. 62251 
aL | . 62274 
32 | . 62297) ; 
33 | . 62320 
34 | . 62342 
35 10. 62365 
36 62388 
37 62411 
38 | . 62433 
39 | . 62456 
40 10. 62479 
41 | . 62502 
42 | . 62524 
43 | . 62547 
44 | . 62570 
45 10. 62592 
46 | . 62615) ; 
47 | . 62638) ; 
48 | . 62660! ; 
49 | . 62683) ; 
50 10. 62706 
51 | . 62728 
52 | . 62751 
53 | . 62774 
54 | . 62796 
55 10. 62819 
56 | . 62842 
57 | . 62864 
58 | . 62887 
59 | . 62909 
60 


0. 62932) “" 


t 
128° cos 


csc 


1. 62427 
. 62366 
. 62306 
62246 
62185 

1. 62125 
62065 
. 62005 
61945 
. 61885 

1. 61825 
. 61765 
61705 
. 61646 
. 61586) 

1. 61526 
. 61467 
. 61407 
61348 
61288 

1. 61229) 
. 61170! 
61111 
61051 
- 60992 


1. 60639 
- 60580 
60521 
60463 
. 60404 

1. 60346 
. 60287 
. 60229 
. 60171 
60112 

1. 60054 
. 59996 
. 59938) 
_ 59880 
59822 

1. 59764 
. 59706 
. 59648 
. 59590 
. 59533 

1. 59475 
59418 
. 59360 
. 59302 
59245 

1. 59188 
. 59130 
. 59073 
59016 
. 58959 

1. ae 


sec 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


ai tan oe cot va 
0. 78129 1, 27994 
61 |)" 78175] 46 | a7917| 2? 
” "78222 rf 27841 ae 
"78969 27764 
ok geal ar. oaTOnel ° “ae 
0. 78363 1. 27611 
60 |" 784101 47 | 27535) 76 
60 |" 78457| 471 7458) 27 
60 | * 78504) 47 | (27382) 76 
60 |" 79551| 42 | 27306, 78 
BO. pe SOnN) gp 2 Stee ag 
59 |0- 78598) gy |1. 27230) 77 
@ |e Glia 
59 | ° 78739] 47 | | 27001; 28 
60 | ° 78786) 47 |“ a6925| 76 
60 | eT 48 || 76 
59 yrs 47 |" Se77al 78 
60 | © 7g998] 47 |‘ 26608] 76 
59 | "78975 47 | 26622) 76 
60 | ° 799292] 47 | ‘26546 78 
59 | 79022) 4g |. 26546) 75 
0. 79070 1. 26471 
59 | 791171 42 | 263905] 28 
59 |" 79164) 47 | 26319; £8 
60 | * 79212] 48 | | 26244) == 25 
59 | ° 799591 47 | 26169) 75 
BO Lee) ae 76 
39 |. 79354| 48 |‘ 26018] 72 
2 | Reel 2) Bee 
58 |" 794961 47 | 25792] 78 
59 | - 79496) 4g |. 25792) 75 
0. 79544 1. 25717 
59 | 79591| 47 | 25642] 79 
59 | ° 79639] 48 | | 25567) 2° 
58 | 79686 47 | 25492] 25 
59 | * 79734) 48 | ° 25417] 29 
58 | 2/9734) 47 |. 25417) 74 
0. 79781 1. 25343 
59 |" 79899) 48 || 25068) = 75 
58 |" 79877) 48 | | 25193) 79 
58 goth 47 |“ o5118| 25 
59 |" 79979| 48 | 25044, 74 
pg | 70072) gg | - 25084 = 75 
5g JO. 80020) 47 |1. 24969 74 
sp [Ser 2 [2is09 
58 |” goi63| 48. | 24746, 74 
58 | 90011| 48 | | 24672] 74 
me Bec P| Ra 
7g |0. 80258) 49 |1. 24597 
58 | . 80306) 48 | 24523 
58 | | 80354) 48 | | 24449 
58 | 80402| 48 | ° 24375 
57 | -so4s0) 48 | | 24301 
-7 (0. 80498) 4g |I. 24227 
Fg . 80546) yo | . 24153 
58 |: 80504 48 | - 24079 
58 | 80642) 48 | . 24005 
57 | * soea0) 48 | ‘23931 
rg |0. 80738| 4g |1. 23858 
58 | . 80786 "93784 
37 | | 80834 "93710 
2f |. 80882! . 23637 
af , $0930} 48 | . 23563 
57 Jo. 80978 1. 23490 
Dit, | ce, WN a 


1. 26902 
. 26931 
. 26960 
. 26988 
. 27017 


1. 27046 
. 27075 
. 27104 
. 27133 
. 27162 


1. 27191 
. 27221 
. 27250 
. 27279 
. 27308 


1. 27337 

. 27366 
. 27396 
. 27425 
. 27454 


1. 27483 
. 27513 
. 27542 
. 27572 
. 27601 


1. 27630 
. 27660 
. 27689 
. 27719 
. 27748 


1. 27778 
. 27807 
. 27837 
. 27867 
. 27896 


1. 27926 
. 27956 
. 27985 
. 28015 
. 28045 

1. 28075 

. 28105 

. 28134 

. 28164 
. 28194 


0. 62932 


0 
1 7 . 62955 
21 .62977 
3 7 . 63000 
4 1 . 63022 
5 10. 63045 
6 1 . 63068 
7 1 . 63090 
8 7] . 63113 
9 | . 63135 
10 10. 63158 
11 | . 63180 
12 1 . 63203 
13 | . 63225 
147 . 63248 
15 0. 63271 
16 | . 63293 
17 | . 63316 
18 | . 63338 
19 | . 63361 
20 10. 63383 
2) . 63406 
22 | . 63428 
23 | . 63451 
24 1. 63473 
25 10. 63496 
26 [| . 63518 
27 | . 63540 
28 | . 63563 
29 7 . 63585 
30 10. 63608 
31 . 638630 
32 | . 63653 
33 | . 63675 
34 7 . 63698 
35 10. 63720 
36 | . 63742 
37 | . 63765 
38 |. 63787 
39 f . 63810 
40 0. 63832 
41 7 . 63854 
42 | . 63877 
43 7 . 63899 
447 . 63922 
45 10. 63944 
46 7 . 63966 
47 1 . 63989 
48 | . 64011 
49 | . 64033 
50 10. 64056 
51 1. 64078 
52 | . 64100 
63 1 . 64123 
54 1 . 64145 
55 10. 64167 
56 | . 64190 
of | . 64212 
598 | . 64234 
99 1 . 64256 
60 10 64279 
? 
129° cos 


1. 58902 
. 08845 
. R788 
. E8731 
. 08674 
. 8617 
. 98560 
. 68503 
. 08447 
. 98390 
. 38333 
. 98277 
. 98221 
. 08164 
. 98108 


1. 58051 
57995 
57939 
. 57883 
57827 
1. 57771 
57715 
. 57659 
57603 
57547 
1.57491 
. 57436 
. 57380 
57324 
. 57269 


———__—__— 


1. 57213 
. 97158 
. 97103 
. 91047 
. 96992 

1. 50937 
. 0688) 
. 96826 
. 96071 
. 06716 


1. 56661 


teal 


— 


. 06169 


1. 56114 
. 56060 
. 66005 
99951 
. 55897 


ee 


1. 55843 
. 00189 
. 55734 
. 55680 
. 55626 

1. 55572 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


0. 80978 
. 81027 
. 81075 
. 81123 
81171 


0. 81220 
. 81268 
. 81316 
. 81364 
. 81413 

0. 81461 
81510 
. 81558 
. 81606 
. 81655 

0. 81703 
81752 
. 81800 
. 81849 
. 81898 


0. 81946 
81995 
, 82044 
- $2092 
82141 

0. 82190 
- 82238 
82287 
- 82336 
- $2385 

0. 82434 
, 82483 
82531 
. 82580 
82629 


0. 82678 
82727 
82776 
. 82825 
82874 

0. 82923 
82972 
- 83022 
_ 8307 | 
- 83120 

0. 83169 
, 83218 
, 83268 
83317 
- 83366 

0. 83415 
. 83465 
83514 
. 83564 
83613 

0. 83662 
. 83712 
. 83761 
. 83811 
. 83860 

0. 83910 


. 22249 
. 22176 
. 22104 


1. 22031 
. 21959 
. 21886 
. 21814 
. 21742 


1. 21670 
. 21598 
. 21526 
. 21454 
. 21382 


1. 21310 
. 21238 
. 21166 
. 21094 
. 21023 


1. 20951 
. 20879 
. 20808 
. 20736 
. 20665 

1. 20593 
. 20522 
. 20451 
. 20379 
. 20308 


— 


1. 20237 
. 20166 
. 20095 
. 20024 
. 19953 

1. 19882 
. 19811 
. 19740 
. 19669 
. 19599 


=I 
NNN KDONNWN ~ 


aj aJ aj} ¢] 


tars) 


i) 


spe) e)] -) >) 


“11 


71 


"980501 ° 


——— 


1. 28980 
. 29011 
. 29042 
. 29072 
. 29103 

1. 29133 
. 29164 
29195 
. 29226 
. 29256 


——_ 


1. 20287 
. 29318 
» 29849 


. 29380) . 


29411 
1. 29442 
_ 29473 
29504 
29535 
. 29566 
1, 29597 
_ 29628 
29659 
- 29690 
29721 
1, 29752 
_ 29784 
29815 
, 29846 
29877 
1. 29909 
_ 29940 
2997] 
. 30003 
. 30034 
1, 30066 
30097 
30129 
. 30160 
30192 


——— 


1. 30223 


. 30255) ¢ 


. 30287 
. 30318 


. 30350} ¢ 


re 
ee ee | TT TT 


0. 


. 77715) 49 
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60 
. 77696 18 59 
. 17678 18 58 
. 77660 19 57 
. 77641 18 56 
. 77623 18 59 
. 77605 19 54 
. 17586 18 53 
. 77568 18 52 
77550) pg LSU 
77593) 18 50 
. 71918 19 49 
77494 18 48 
. 77476 18 47 
. 17458 19 46 
~ 10439 18 45 
77421 19 44 
77402 18 43 \ 
77384 18 42 
77366] 45 | 41 
7347 12 40 | 
7329 19 39 
7310 18 38 
7292| 15 | 37 
7273 18 36 
7255| 19 | 39 
7236 13 34 
7218) 15 | 33 
7199 18 32 
(181 19 31 
77162 18 30 
77144 19 29 
77125 13 28 
77107] jy | 27 
77088 18 26 
77070) yu | 25 
7705) 18 24 
77033] jy | 23 
77014 18 22 
76996 19 21 
16977 20 
76059/ 15 | 19 
76940 19 18 
. 16921 18 17 
. £6908 19 16 
. 76884 18 15 
. 76866} 54 | 14 
. (6847 19 13 


. 16828 18 12 
. 76810 19 11 


. 1679) 


10 
76772 He 9 
767341 39] 8 
.76733| jg | 7 
76717] 46 |_6 
76698) 1g | 5 
766791 jg | 4 
76661; 14 | 3 
76642} Ja | 2 
76623] jg |} 
76604 0 

, 
sin pn50° | 
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40°> 
¥ sin 
O 10. 64279 
1 64301 
2 64323 
3 64346 
4 64368 
5 10. 64390 
6 64412 
7 64435 
8 | . 64457 
9 64479 
10 10. 64501 
11 64524 
12 61546 
13 64568 
14 64590 
15 0. 64612 
16 64635 
17 | . 64657 
18 64679 
19 64701 
2() 10. 64723 
21 1. 64746 
22 | . 64768 
23 | . 64790 
24 | . 64812) 55 
25 10. 64834 
26 | . 64856 
27 | . 64878) 5 
28 | . 64901 
29 | . 64923 
30 j0. 649-45 
31 |] . 64967 
32 | . 64989 
33 | . 65011 
34 1 . 65033 
35 0. 65055 
36 | . 65077 
37 | . 65100 
38 | . 65122) 5 
39 | . 65144 
40 10. 65166 
41 | . 65188 
42 | . 65210 
43 | . 65232 

_44 . 65254 
45 0. 65276) 5 
46 | . 65298 
47 | . 65320 
48 | . 65342 
49 1 . 65364 
90 10. 65386 
51 | . 65408 
52 | . 65430 
53 | . 65452 
o+ 7 . 65474 
95 10. 65496 
56 65518 
a7 65540 
58 65562 
59 |. 65584 
60 |0. 65606 


t 
130° cos 


1. 55572 
55518 
55465 
55411 
55357 
1. 55303 
. 55250 
55196 
55143 
. 55089 
1, 55036 
54982 
54929 
. 54876 
. 54822 
1. 54769 
5ATIG 
54663 


. 54610 


54557 
1. 54504 
54451 
54398 
54345 
54292 
1, 54240 
54187 
. 54134 
. 54082 
54029 
1, 53977 
. 63924 
, 53872 
. 53820 
. 53768 
1, 53715 
. 53663 
53611 
, 53559 
. 53507 
1, 53455 
. 53403 
53351 
, 43299 
53247 
1. 53196 
53144 
. 53092 
53041 
_ 52989 


1. 52938 
. 52886 
. 2835 
. 02784 
. 52732 
1. 52681 
. 52630 
52579 
. §2527 
. 52476 
1. 52425 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


0. 83910 
. 83960 


. 84009] , 


. 84059 
. 84108 


0. 84158 
. 84208 
» 84258 
. 84307 
. 84357 

0. 84407 
. 84457 
. 84507 


. 84556) | 


. 84606 


0. 84656 
. 84706 
. 84756 
. 84806 
. 84856 


0. 84906 
. 84956 
. 85006 
. 85057 
. 85107 


0. 85157 
. 85207 
. 85257 
. 85308 
. 85358 

0. 85408 
. 85458 
. 85509 
. 85559 
. 85609 

0. 85660 
. 85710 
. 85761 
. 85811 
. 85862 

Q. 85912 
. 85963 
. 86014 
. 86064 
. 86115 

0. 86166 
. 86216 
. 86267 
. 86318 
. 86368 

0. 86419 
. 86470 
. 86521 
. 86572 
. 86623 

0. 86674 
. 86725 
. 86776 
. 86827 
. 86878 


0. 86929 


cot 


1. 19175 


. 19105 
. 19035 
. 18964 
. 18894 
1. 18824 
. 18754 
. 18684 
. 18614 
. 18544 


1. 18474 
. 18404 
. 18334 
. 18264 
. 18194 


1. 18125 
. 18055 
. 17986 
. 17916 
. 17846 
L007 
. 17708 
. 17638 
. 17569 
. 17500 


1. 17430 
. 17361 
. 17292 
. 17223 
17154 
1. 17085 
. 17016 
. 16947 
. 16878 
. 16809 
1. 16741 
. 16672 
. 16603 
. 16535 
. 16466 


1. 16398 
. 16329 
. 16261 
. 16192 
. 16124 

1. 16056 
. 15987 
. 15919 
. 15851 
. 157838 


1.15715 
. 15647 
. 15579 
. 15511 
. 15443 
1, 15375 
. 15308 
. 15240 
. 15172 
. 15104 
1. 15037 


1. 32002 
. 32035 
. 32068 
. 32101 
. 32134 
1. 32168 
. 32201 
. 32234 
. 32267 
. 32301 


ery 


1, 32334 
. 82368 
. 32401 
. 32434 
. 32468 

1. 32501 


32 


0. 76604 
. 76586 
. 76567 
. 76548 
. 76530 

0. 76511 
. 76492 
. 76473 
. 16455 
. 76436 

0. 76417 
. 76398 
. 76380 
. 76361 
. 76342 

0. 76323 
. 76304 
. 76286 
. 16267 
. 76248 

0. 76229 
. 76210 
. 76192 
. 76173 
. 76154 

0. 76135 
. 76116 
. 16097 
. 76078 
. 76059 

0. 76041 
. 76022 
. 16003 
. 10984 
. 75965 

0. 75946 
» 19927 
. 9908 
. 75889 
. 75870 

0. 75851 
. 69832 
. 9813 
. 75794 
275005 

0. 75756 
. 19738! 
~ 75719 
. 19000 
. 79680 

0. 75661 
. 75642 
. 79623 
. 75604 
. 15985 

0. 75566 
. 10547 
. 15528 
. 49509 
. 79490 

0. 75471 


sin 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
9 


1. 52425 
. 52374 
. 52323 
. 52273 
. 92222 

1. 52171 
. 52120 
. 52069 
. 52019 
. 51968 


1. 51918 
. 51867 
. 51817 
. 51766 
. 51716 
1. 51665 
. 51615 
. 51565 
. 51515 
. 51465 


1. 51415 
. 51364 
. 51314 
. 51265 
. 51215 


1. 51165 
51115 
. 51065 
. 51015 
. 50966 


1. 50916 
. 50866 
. 50817 
. 50767 
. 50718 


1. 50669 
. 50619 
. 50570 
. 90521 
. 50471 

1. 50422 
. 50373 
. 50324 
. 50275 
. 50226 


1. 50177 
. 50128 
. 50079 
. 50030 
. 49981 


1. 49933 
. 49884 
. 49835 
. 49787 
. 49738 


1. 49690 
. 49641 
. 49593 
. 49544 
. 49496 
1. 49448 


59 | . 66891 
60 10. 66913 


131°» cos 


sec 


348607 O—58-——85 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


vs ian Diff. 

51 |0. 86929 
21 |” 86980 
of | 87031 
20 |: 87082 
oy | 87133 
5 (0. 87184 
21 | . 87236 
2h | . 87287 
20 |. 87338 
24 | . 87389 
5] \0. 87441 
25 | . 87492 
oy |. 87543 
2h | . 87595 
51 | -. 87646 
59 |. 87698 
2 |. 87749 
2 | . 87801 
30 |. 87852 
30 |. 87904 
51 (0. 87955 
25 | . 88007 
30 | . 88059 
50 | - 88110 
op | . 88162 
39 |0. 88214 
oy | . 88265 
20 | - 88317 
29 | . 88369 
50 | 8842! 
50 |0. 88473 
39 | . 88524 
5q | - 88576 
oy | - 88628 
49 | . 88680 
59 |0. 88732 
oy | . 88784 
tp | - 88836 
50 | - 88888 
39 | - 88940 
4g |0. 88992 
49 | - 89045 
49 | - 89097 
iq | 89149 
49 |. 89201 

0. 89253 
4p | - 89306 
4, || 89358 
49 | 89410 
45, |. 80463 

0, 89515 
40 | - 89567 
an | - 89620 
tp | . 89672 
ay |. 89725 
49 |0. 89777 
4g | - 89830 
45 | - 89883 
49 | . 89935 
48 | - 89988 

0. 90040 

Dit. | co 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
Oy ; , : : 
2 sin ts csc rae tan D ‘a cot ie 
0 lo. 66913 1. 49448 0. 90040 1. 11061 
1 | . 66935 a 49399 rH "90093 a "10996 ac 
2 | . 66956] 21 | ° 49351; 48 |: 90146| 33 |: 10931) 8? 
3 | . 66978) 37 |. 49303] 78 |. 90199] 25 |. 10867] Gs 
4 |. 66999] 22 | ° 49255} 48 | | 90251] 32 |. 10802} 6? 
5 |0. 67021) 55 [1. 49207, 4g {0. 90304] 5. |I. 10737| g- 
6 | .67043| 27 | 49159] 45 | \90357| 28 | 10672) Ge 
7 | .67064| 35 | 49111) 48 | 90410] 23 |. 10607) By 
8 | . 67086] 32 | 49063} 48 | .90463| 23 | 10543) ge 
_9 | ..67107| 2} |: 49015] 48 |‘ 90516) 23 | | 10478) 62 
10 |0. 67129 55 |i. 48967] 4g |0. 90569| -5 [I 10414) gg 
11 | . 67151 57 | 48019| 48 | . 90621] 23 |. 10349] Be 
ig | oni? aa | deat iF | tooza 3 | 103s) 
14 | _67215| 21 | 48776 48 | | 90781| 541° 10156; 4 
or Le Pee) Ape. Seperate B82 222 ol be, ee 65 
15 |0. 67237| 5, |. 48728) 4 |0. 90834| 55 [1 10091) gy 
1 | orgenl 22 | 'asens| 48 |‘ Soscol 53 | “ogvea| 84 
21 |° 47 | ° 53 | - 64 
18 | .67301| $5 | 48586, 47% | . 90993] 23 | 09809] B> 
19 | . 67323) 5) |. 48538) 47 | . 91046) -o | . 09834) gy 
20 |0. 67344) 55 [1. 48491) 42 0.91099] 54 |1.09770| gy 
A ag ee ee: 
23 |. 67409| 27 | 48349, 47 | 91259] 93 | 09578) 64 
24 |. 67430| 22 | 493011 48 | 91313| 54] 09514, 84 
_24 | . 67430) 99 | . 4830 47 | 91818) 53 |. 0 64 
25 |0. 67452| 5, |i. 48254] 4 0.91366] 5, |1.09450| g, 
a Dae [dae aie el 
28 | 67516| 22 | 4gii3| 42 | 91526] 93 |’ 09258] 84 
; 22 1" 4soee 42 | o1sgol 24] 09195} 8 
MN ME Do oe 
30 |0. 67559| 5, {1.48019 4, {0.91633 7, [I 09131| g, 
31 | . 67580) 35 |. 47072) 47 |. 91687| 23 | 00067] By 
32 |. 67602| 27 | 47925, 47 | '91740| 2S | 09003] 65 
34 | 67645] 22 | 47831) 47 | Lo1sa7| 58 |‘ osere| 
35 |0. 67666) 55 1. 47784 4g |0- 91901] 54 [1.08813] gy 
36 | . 67688| 37 | 47738} 4° |. 91955 22 | .08749| g5 
37 |. 67709) 21 | - 47691) 47 | 92008) 24 | 08686) By 
a ea slaad Sl eee(eel & 
AL, «ap pe ae 63 
40 |0. 67773] 55 |1. 47551] 4, 0. 92170| 5, [1.08496 gy 
a iat ated [ted | 
43 | 67837| 21 | 47411; 47 |‘ 92331] 54 |‘ os3061 88 
44 | 67859| 22 | 47365, 46 | © 92385/ 54 |‘ og243} 88 
——-—____| 21 }-— | 46 Lb ii CUM 
45 |0. 67880| 5, [1.47319 47 |0. 92439] <, |1. 08179| ga 
i |e dae e eeeel ae 
48 | 67944] 2 | 47180 46 |‘ 92601! 54 | 07990! 88 
49 | 67965] 24 | 47134; 48 |‘ 92655| 94 | 07927) 83 
_[_- 87965) 99 |. 47184) 47 |. 92655) 54 |. O7927) = gg 
50 |0. 67087| 5; |i. 47087; 4, |0. 92709| -, |1. 07864] gs 
a [aoe [saul P-eael eta & 
53 |. 680511 22 | 46949| 46 | ‘ 99872] 5° |‘ o7e7e| 82 
a1 | 46949] 4g | - 92872| 51 |. 07676 gg 
54 . 68072 21 . 46903 46 .9 : 54 Suis) — 63 
55 10. 68093| 5. |1. 46857; 4¢ |0. 92980] -, |1.07550| gg 
eed ee oe ee 
58 68157 21 7 + 46 . 55 < 9 63 
- 68157) 59 | . 46719 Ah . 93143 54 . 0736 63 
59 | 68179] 57 | . 46674] 4? | 93197] 2° | 07299] go 
60 |o. 68200 1. 46628 0. 93252| °° }1. 07237 
+ oe 
132°. cos oar sec a cot sae tan 2 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
43°° pin Diff «136° 
y sin 1’ esc cot 1’ cos Diff. $ 
1’ 
46628 1. 07237 63 0. 73135 19 60 
46582 . 07174 62 . 73116 20 59 
46537 . O7112 63 . 73096 20 58 
46491 . 07049 62 . 73076 90 57 
46445 . 06987 62 . 73056 20 56 
46400 1. 06925 63 0. 73036 20 55 
46354 . 06862 62 . 73016 20 54 
46309 . 06800 62 . 12996 20 53 
46263 . 06738 62 . 12976 19 52 
46218 . 06676 63 . 12957 20 51 
46173 1. 06613 62 0. 72937 20 50 
46127 . 06551 62 . 2917 20 49 
. 46082 . 06489 62 . 12897 20 48 
46037 . 06427 62 . 72877 20 47 
45992 . 06365 62 . 72857 20 46 
1. 45946 1. 06303 62 0. 72837 20 45 
45901 . 06241 62 . 72817 90 44 
45856 . 06179 62 . 12797 20 43 
45811 . 06117 61 . 72777 20 42 
_ 45766 06056 Bo . 72757| 5 | 41 
45721 1. 05994 62 0. 72737 20 40 
45676 . 05932 62 . 72717 20 39 
45631 . 05870 61 . 72697 20 38 
45587 . 05809 62 . 12677 90 37 
45542 05747, Bo . 72657| 55 | 36. 
45497 1. 05685 61 0. 72637 20 35 
45452 . 05624 62 . 72617 20 34 
45408 . 05562 61 . 72597 20 33 
45363 05501) Bo . 72577| 59 | 32 
45319 . 05439 61 . 72557 20 31 
45274 1. 05378 61 0. 72537 20 30 
45229 . 05317 62 . 725617 20 29 
45185 . 05255 61 . 62497 20 28 
45141 . 05194 61 . 62477 20 27 
45096 05133} gy . 72457| 55 |_26 
45052 1. 05072 62 0. 72437 20 25 
45007 . 05010 61 . 72417 20 24 
44963 . 04949 61 . 72397 20 23 
44919 . 04888 61 . 72377 20 22 
44875 . 04827 61 . 12357 20 21 
44831 1. 04766 61 0. 72337 20 20 
44787 . 04705 61 . 72317 20 19 
44742 . 04644 61 . 72297 20 18 
44698 . 04583 61 . 72277 20 17 
91 44654 . 04522 61 72257 21 16 
45 10. 69151 21 1. 44610 1. 04461 60 0. 72236 20 15 
46 | . 69172 21 44567 . 04401 61 72216 20 14 
47 | . 69193 21 44523 . 04340 61 72196 20 13 
48 | . 69214 21 | - 44479 . 04279 61 72176 20 12 
49 | . 69235 a1 L- 44435 . 04218 60 72156 20 11 
50 [0. 69256 21 1. 44391 1. 04158 61 0. 72136 20 10 
51 | . 69277 a1 | - 44347 . 04097 61 72116 21 9 
52 | . 69298 o1}- 44304 . 04036 60 72095 20 8 
53 | . 69319 o1|- 44260 . 03976 61 72075 20 7 
54 | . 69340 91 1: 44217 . 03915 60 72055 20 6 
55 10. 69361 21 lL. 44173 1. 03855 61 0. 72035 20 5 
56 69382 11° 44129 . 03794 60 . 72015 20 4 
57 69403 91 \° 44086 . 03734 60 . 71995 91 3 
58 | . 69424 91 \° 44042 . 03674 61 . 71974 20 2 
59 | . 69445 21 1. 43999 . 03613 60 39 | - 71954 20 1 
60 }0. 69466 1. 43956 1. 03553 0. 71934 10 
* : : : 
133°+ © Us sec tan ie sin Di-A6° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


Oo : z ‘ 
44 sin te csc “ap tan ae 
9466) 1. 43956 0. 96569 1 
: YO ecBy 7 -43912| rf 96625 2 
2 | . 69508) 5, | . 43869) 43 | . 96681) Fy 
3 | . 69529) 55 | . 43826] 43° | . 96738) Fe 
4 | . 69549) 5, | .43783| 44 |. 96794) Fe 
5 10. 69570) 5, |1. 43739) 4g‘ [0. 96850) 54 
6 | . 69591! 5, | . 43696 43 | . 96907) Fe 
7 | .69612| 5; | . 43653) 45 | . 96963) 2- 
8 | . 69633) 5, | . 43610; 43 | . 97020) 2. 
9 | .69654| 5) | . 43567; 43 | . 97076) 27 
10 ]0. 69675} 5, |1. 43524) 4g 0. 97133] 56 
11 | . 69696) 5, | 43481] 43 | . 97189] &) 
12 | . 69717] 55 | . 43438] 43 | - 97246] 5p 
13 | . 69737) 5, | . 43395] 43 «|. 97302) Fy 
14 | . 69758) 5, | .43352| 45 | . 97359] Fo 
15 |0. 69779) 4, |1. 43310) 4g 0. 97416) .. 
16 | . 69800) 5, | . 43267) 43 | . 97472) 20 
17 | . 69821] 5, | . 43224) 43 | . 97529) 2 
18 | . 69842) 55 | .43181| 45 | . 97586) 27 
19 | . 69862) 5, | .43139) 4g | . 97643) 27 
20 |0. 69883] 4, |1. 43096] 49 |0. 97700) -. 
21 | . 69904] 5, | . 43053) 45 | . 97756) 20 
22 | . 69925] 5, | .43011} 43° ‘| - 97813/ 20 
23 | . 69946) 55 | . 42968) 45 | . 97870) 2. 
24 | . 69966) 5, | . 42926] 43 | .97927| 27 
25 10. 69987 91 |1. 42883) 4a 0. 97984) . 7 
26 | . 70008) 5, | . 42841) 49 ‘| . 98041) Fo 
27 | . 70029) 5 | . 42799} 43 ‘| . 98098) 5. 
28 | . 70049) 5, |. 42756) 45 | - 98155) 26 
29 | .70070| 2! | ‘42714| 42 | | 98213) 38 
30 |0. 70091) 5, |1. 42672; 4 0. 98270) - 4 
31 | . 70112| 55 | .42630| 43 | . 98827) 27 
32 | . 70132) 5) | .42587) 45 | - 98384) 2) 
33 | . 70153) 5, | . 42545) 4g | - 98441) 20 
34 | . 70174 5, | . 42503) 45 | . 98499] 2 
35 10. 70195 1. 42461 0. 98556 
36 | . 70215| 3° | | 42419 75 | 88013 
37 | . 70236] 5) | . 42377; 4g «| - 98671) = 
38 | . 70257| 55 | .42335| 45 | . 98728) 20 
39 | . 70277| 5, | . 42293] 45 |. 98786] -~ 
40 J0. 70298) 4, |1.42251) yo 0. 98843) -. 
41 | . 70319] 55 | .42209| 4) | . 98901] 2. 
42 | . 70339) 5, | . 42168) go | - 98958) =3 
43 | . 70360] 5; | . 42126 45 | . 99016) =o 
44 | . 70381! 59 | . 42084) 45 | _- 99073) 50 
45 |0. 70401) 5, |1.42042| 4, 0. 99131] -¢ 
46 | . 70422) 5, | .42001/ 45 | . 99189] Fe 
47 | . 70443) 55 | . 41959] 44 |. 99247] Fp 
48 | . 70463 5, | . 41918) 4 | . 99304] 2o 
49 | . 70484| 5, | 41876} 4) | . 99362) 20 
50 10. 70505 1. 41835 0. 99420 
51 | . 70525 ti 41793 7 99478 He 9 
52 | . 70546) 5, | .41752| 45 ‘| . 99536] 20 
53 | . 70567| 55 | . 41710} 4) | - 99594/ 20 } 
54 | . 70587| 5; | . 41669) 45 |. 99652) F° 2 
55 10. 70608) 99 |1. 41627; 4, |0. 99710) -. 7 
56 | . 70628) 5, | . 41586) 4, | . 99768) 20 : 
57 | . 70649) 5, | . 41545) 4y . 99826) 20 - 
58 | . 70670) 59 | .41504| 4, | . 99884 58 - 
59 | . 70690) 5; | . 41463] 45 |0. 99942 58 o 
60 jo. 70711] “" |1.41421) *“ {1.00000 2S 
t . A 3 m | 
134° cos De sec rae cot hae 1° 
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TABLE 32 
rs 
Logarithms of Numbe 
1-250 
. Log 
' | No Log | No ee 
) No Log : an Ts 
me Log ; i 2. 30320 
No San ee 98 20)1 535 
NO: aa ae 101 2. 00432 152 2. 18184 203 2. 30750 
| 51 1. 70757 | 102 2. 00860 153 2. 18469 204 2. 30963 
1 0. 00000 | 52) 1.71600 103 | 2.01284 154 | 2.18752 205 | 2. 31175 
2 | 0.30103 53. | 1. 72428 log | 201703 155 | 2.19033 | frente ae 
Be fe cOe Ae Bee) ctetaae | 105 | 2.02119 | 155 | 2.19033 “206 | 2. 31387 
0.60206) 3 5 | 1.74036 | 2 02831 | 156 | 2 19312 | 207 | 2. 31597 
2 0. 69897 | 5 174819 | 108 | 2. 02531 ee 2. 19590 | 208 | 2. 31806 
: eerie geo 1.74819 | ae 2. 02938 a 2. 19866 saa 2, 32015 
6 0. 77815 | 57 1. 75587 ' 108 2. 03342 159 2. 201 40 | 210 2. 32222 
7 0. 84510 | 58 1. 76343 109 2. 03743 160 2. 20412 | 
0. 90309 , 89 | 1.77085 | 10 | 2. 04139 2 90683. | 211 | 2. 32428 
. 0. 95424 : a 1.77815 5 1 9 04532. Il 161 | 2. 20683 | 212 | 2. 32634 
9 1.00000 | 6 ee re 2. 04532 ae 2. 20952 | 213 2. 32838 
ro  eeongo. el ac eeesa | ie 2. 04922 ae 2.21219 214. | 2 33041 
an | 1.04139. | ae a ae ra ered Mera tye, 
io 1. 07918 1 63 | 1 T9934 | a 2. 05690 ! '65 | 2.21748 | 
1. 11394 | he 1. 80618 | ie 2. 06070 |) 1 9 99011 | 2161 2. 33445 
ae ere | 65} riz fd “200486 166 | 2 22011 | bir lt or eania 
1s | 117609 | 6 7 ae a aa” ae Pag 18 | 2. 33846 
a 120412 | 66! 1.81054 | ae 2. 06819 ae 2. 22531 | oi 2. 34044 
6 1.20412 | 67 | 1.82607. | 118 | 2.07188 169 | 2. 22789 | 220 | 2. 34242 
ty | 423045. Bo eee geal ce gee | 2.23045 | 
LS ae See eoee ee dee | q20 | 2 o7o18 arr e eTe 2. 34439 
19 | 1.27875 | 70 | 1.84510 | nage. | ay 98S00 | 999 | 2. 34635 
O | 1.30103 | Panne pe DuenTG 172 | 2.23553 | 223 | 2. 34830 
a re aes 1. 85126 122 | 2. 08636 173 | 2.23805 | 224 | 2. 35025 
1. 34242 73 1. 86332 D4 2. 09342 75 2. 24304 ieee 
fe 1. 36173 | 74/1. 86923 ! ie 2.09691 | | 9 24551 | 226 | 2 35411 
24 | i. 3Ku21 | 75 | 1.87506 | 1 agian aon Cae 397 | 3. 33603 
fe 1.39704 | 75 ee a as 2.10037 | tae 2. 24797 228 | 2. 35793 
a ae a ea ee 127 | 2 10380 liza | 2 25032 | ee Ee 
96 | 4.41497 77 | 1. 88649 128 | 2.1072] 179 | 2.25285 | 230 | 2. 36173 
: 1. 43136 78 | 1.89209 29 | 2.11059 | 80 | 2.25527 | 
- 1. 44716 | 79 | 1. 89763 | et 2.11394 | 1 = oseee noni: 2. 36361 
ri 1. 46240 | 80 | 1. 90309 _ 9 11727 | 18) | 2 as7e8 | re 2. 36549 
29 1.47712 ear eco 11727 jj eG 2. 26007 233 | 2. 36736 
3 gi] 1.90840. | 132 | 2.12087 | 183 | 2. 26245 | 934 | 2. 36922 
; 1, 49136 | 82} 1.91381 | 133 | 2.12385 | 184 | 2. 26482 235 | 2.37107 
4 1.50515 | 83 | 1.91908 134 | 2.12710 | 185 | 2.26717 | 
a 1.51851 | 24 1. 92428 | 135 2. 13033 |, PS BOAT Ioaa. 2. 37291 
Sail Goes es $5 | 1.92942 | eee a vercl ca Sane | 597 9 37475 
os 1.54407, mere ere 2. 13354 | 187 | 2. 27184 238 | 2. 37658 
58030 | 86 | 1 93450 | 137 | 2. 13672 188 | 227416 || 238 2. 37840 
cae 1. 55630 87 1. 93952 | 138 2. 13988 189 2. 27646 240 2. 3802) 
s 1. 56820 | 88 | 1, 94448 39 | 2. 14301 90 | 2. 27875 
of 1. 57978 | gg 1. 94939 | I 40 | 2 14613 I ere ee 2. 38202 
oa. ll do eae 90 | 195404 [4 xen mE MEST TC ia eet 
oA 1. 60206 | 2 P aeceanae ae 2. 14922 in 2. 28330 oe 2. 38561 
40 9] 1. 95904 | we 2.15229 a3 2. 28556 : =i 2. 38739 
1. 61278 g2 | 1. 96379 | 343 | 2 15534 194 | 2. 28780 245 | 2. 38917 
4] 1. 62325 93 1. 96848 44 2. 15836 195 2. 29003 | 
ae 1. 63347 04 | 1.97313 : ic 2. 16137 eal onal 2. 39004 
43 1. 64345 95 | 1.97772 | 1 , ede. | eal woroanae se 2. 39270 
44 1. 65321 ere re 2 16435 ian 2. 29447 | a 2. 39445 
45 eee Gh oa 1.98227 | 147 | 2. 16732 198 | 2. 29667 | 949} 2. 39620 
1.66276 | 97 1. 98677 148 | 2.17026 199 | 2. 20885 250 | 2. 39794 
46 1. 67210 98 | 1.99123 I 49 | 2.17319 200 | 2. 30103 | 
a7 1. 68124 | OY 1. 99564 : 50 2. 17609 2 
48 1. 69020 100 2. QUOOO ! 
+ 1. 69897 
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TABLE 32 
Logarithms of Numbers 


1000-1500 


0 al 2 la} 3 


i 

af 4 lal 5 lal 6 lal 7 [al 8 jal 9 [al] rmmen, 
00000'43100043'4400087 43100130143(00173 44100217 43100260 /43100303 43/00346 4310038914 
00432 /43}00-475 43|005 18/43/0056 1) 43/00604 '43/00647 42100689 43100732 43100775 44008 17 
00860/43}/00903 42100945 43{(00988 |4210 1030 4201072 43/011 15/42301157!42101199 43}01 24 2\42 
01284142/01326)/4401 368421014 10!42101452/42101494 42101536 /42101578/42101620/4901662:41 
017034201745 42401787 41101828)/42101870'42101912/41101953/42901995|41]02036 4202078 |41 
021 19/41102 160) 42302202/41]02243 41102284 41102325 41102366 |41102407|42102449 4110249041 
nbc bore eG bee il dd Heo es pete Pen 
02938/41]02979)40]030 1 9/41]03060! 40/03 100) 41/03 14 1 !40]03 18 1 |41]03222' 40103262 40103302 40 
0334 2|41]03383 4003423! 40103463) 10103503 | 40103543/40]03583)40103623) 40103663 40103703! so 
03743/39]03782 40103822 40103862) 40]03902/39]0394 I |4010398 1 | 4010402 1 |39104060 40 — 


—= ee | ES re | ee ee | ee I ee 


04139!40/0-4 179/39104 2 18/40/04 25839104 297 (39104336 | 401043 76/391044 1 5|39}04454'1309104493 39 
0453213910457 1 391046 10)40104650,39104689/38]04727|30104.766 39104805 130104844 10488339 
04922'39104.96 1 /38104.999|39105038 39(0507 7|38]05 1 15/39]05 154 |38}05 1 92 390523 1 38105269 3s 
05308/38 0534 6139105385 (381054 233810546 1 |39105500/38]05538 |381055 76/|381056 1 413810565 2138 
05690/39105 729 38105 76 7/38105805 38105843 |38]0588 1 |371059 18/38105956 (38105994 |3810603 2/38 


— Ne ee Coed eee ed a — 


06070/38/06 108/37106 14.5/38106 1 833810622 1 |37106258/38106 296 |37106333/33810637 1 |37106408/38 
06446/37106483 /38]065 2 1/37]06558/37106595/338106633/371066 70/37/06 707 |37106744 |37}0678 1 |38 
068 1 9/37106856!37/06893)/37106930'37/0696 7/3710 70043710704 1 137107078/37107 1 1 5/3607 151 |37 
07 188)37107 225 /3710726 2136107 298 37107335137107 37 2|36107408 13710744 5/37107482/361075 18/37 
07555)36]07 59 1137107628 |36107664 36107 700137]07 737 |38|07 7 73/3640 7809|37107846|360788 2/36) — 


a 


0791836107954 '3607990/37108027 '36{08063'36]08099/36{08 13.5 {36/08 1 7 1136108207 |36108 243/36 
08279/35]083 1 4!36/08350/36/08386 36/084 22/36]08458/351084 93 361085 29/36]08565/35908600 36 
08636)3610867 2/35108707|36108743/351087 78/36/088 1 4/35108849|35108884 |36108920/3508955 34 
08991135109026/3530906 1 135109096 36109 132135109 167135109202135109237 |3510927 2/3509307 
0934 2/35/0937 7 (351094 1 213510944 7/351094821351095 1 713510955213510958 7 |3410962 1 [35309656 


0969 11351097 26|34109760/351097 95 35109830/3440986-4 (35109899 /35]09934 34109968 /35 10003 |34 
10037(35{ 1007234 10106/34] 10140, 35] 10175/34]10209)34] 10243135] 10278)34]103 12/34410346 

10380)35]104 15/34] 10449/34]10483/34]10517/3471055 1 134]10585/3411 06 19)/34]10653/34110687/34 
1072 1|34110755,34]10789}34] 10823 /34]10857/33] 10890/34]10924/34]10958'34]10992/33] 1 1025/34 
33] 1 1126)34}1 1 160/33] 1 1193)34] 11227 |3411 1261 \33} 1 1294|33]1 1327/34] 11361 /33 


————— 


11059)|34411093 


11394 )/34]1 1428/33} 1 1461/33] 1494/34}1 1528/33] 1 1561/33] 1159-4 |34]1 1628/33) 1 166 1/3311 1694 
11727|33}1 176033] 1 1793]33]1 182634] 1 1860133] 1 1893/33] 1 1926/33} 1 1959/33] 1 1992/32] 12024 /33 
12057/33 12090, 12123|33]12 15633] 12 189/33] 12222)/32]1 2254 [33] 12287 (33} 1 2320)34 12352 
12385)33} 1 24 18/32) 1 2450/33] 12483 33] 125 16/32] 12548/33] 1258 1/32) 1 2613/33} 12646134 1267832 
127 10/33] 1 2743/32] 1 2775)33] 1 2808 32 1 2840/32] 1 2872/33] 1 2905|32 1 2937|32| 1 2969)34 1300 1/32 


—————— 
ee ree | 


13033133] 1 3066/34] 13098/32]13130)/32113 162/32] 13194 |3a1 13226 /32) 1 3258/32) 13290|34 13322 

1335432] 13386/32] 134 18]/32113450 31113481 1321135 13/32113545/32] 1357 7/321 13609/31]13640)32 
1367 2/3211 3704 '31113735132)13767/32113799/31]13830/394 1 3862/31] 13893/32}13925/311 13956 32 
13988)31 1401932 1405 1/3111408:2'32]14114/31]14145131]14 176/32] 14 208/31] 14239/31}14270)31 
1430 1 /32]14333/31] 14364 (31]14395 31] 14426/31]14457|32] 14489 |31)14520)31]14551)31 14582/31 


14613/31]14644/31]14675/31|14706'31]14737|31|14768'31]14799/301 1 4829/31]14860)31]1489 1 [31 
14922!31]149 53 !30| 14983]31] 15014131] 15045/31]15076)30] 1 5106/31]15137/31]15168/3915198)31 
15229)30]15259)31] 15290) 30] 15320 3141535 1/30]1538 1314154 12/30] 15442/31]15473/30 rt ed 
15534130]15564 30] 15594/31]15625 30] 1 5655/30] 1568530] 157 15/31] 15746 30] 15776 |30) 15806'30 


15836 30] 15866)31] 1589730 ae 15957 30]15987 30] 1 601 7/30] 1604730} 1607 7/30 sdd 


_ 


1613730] 16167 30) 161 97/30] 1 6227/29] 16256) 30] 16286 30} 1 6316 '30)1 634630 16376|39 16406: 2 
16435 30] 1 6465 30] 16495 |29] 1652-4 30) 1 6554 30] 1 6584 29/166 13 30) 1 6643 30] 16673) 29 16702 30 
16732:29]1676 1 |30 16791 )29 16820 30]16850'29}16879'30]16909 29 16938 '29] 16967 |3016997!29 
17026 30]1 7056 29 17085, 29 17114 20117143)30}17173/|29]1 7202/29 17231 !29]17260)29 ee 


17319 29]17348)20] 17377 ;29{17406 29117435 20117464 2917493 |29 17522:29|1755 12917580 


| ede 


17609 29117638 |20 17667 '29| 17696 20] 17725 29117754 28 1778220 17811 201 7840 2917869) 


— ee | 


—— 


js as fz je do id 


— eee 


ofa 1 ld 2 lls fal a 


0 ld 


1 


adi 2 


dj 3 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


1500-2000 


dj 4 


1359 


17840 20117869 
18099 28] 18127\29]18156 


2B 


176091204 17638 20] 17667 |29]1 7696 20] 17725 '29) 1775428] 17 782/20] 17811 
17898 24 17926 2917955 '29{1 7984/29] 18013 281 1804 1 29 18070: 

18184 218213 !2 1824129 18270 2x] 18208 20] 18327 28] 18355 
1846 0/24] 18498 2s) 18526 28[1855-4 2u{ 18583 251861] 28118639) 


19866'27 
2014027 


20683 
20952 
21219 
21484, 


———— 


21748 


ras 


19893 
20167 


20710 


22011 
22212 


22789) 
23045 
23300 
23553 
23805 


26122037 
261222908 


22531 20)22557 


2422814 


25123070: 


25123325 


25123578: 


25423830 


28 19921 
27120 19-4 


27120737 


26120978 127 21005 
2721245 27721272 
ai21511 2421537 


221775 221801 


2422063 
wIP22324 
26) 22583 
26122840 
26f23006 
25123350 
23603 
25123855 


18$752)28) 1878028] 1 8808 2011 8837 


19033! 2411906 12x} 1 9089! 28]1 9117 
19312 2119340: 


27419948 


2x] 20222: 


204 12:27/20439'27]/20466 27/20493 


26120763 
221032 
2721299 
2712 1564 


2121827 


25122608 
'26]22866 


25123121 


on] 22089! 26122 1 15/26 2214 1 \26)2: 
26122350 26122376 2522401 261: 


26123376 2523401 | 
:26]23629 25123654 (25123679 


2811 8865/2811 8893) 28]1892 1 


w19145 


| 19368 .28]19396 as} 19424 
19590 28119618 27] 19645 j28] 19673 :27719700 


28119976 
27120249 


27120520 


27120790 
27121059 


26121325 


6421590 


27121854 


es a ns oe 


‘28119173 
19451 


(27120003 
27120276 


28120548 
27120817 

21085 
221352 
ji 


—_——. 


‘221880 


at 19728): 


26121643 


900528 


20058 


20303 27/20330 


20602 


21405 
21669 


‘27119783 :28) 19811 
a7 20085 
28120358 27120385, 


a ooo 


27120629 


20121431 


27120898)27]20925' 
2113926121165 27121192 


271216962 


| 1922291 19257!08 ee 


2711 9838i28 
27120112): 
7 


7120656 


2121458 
2621722, 


a 


CX) 


4 2195812712 1985 26 


26122634 26122660) 261: 
2512289 1 261229 1 7 |26k: 


SURE eed 


2314725123172 
23-426 


Qt 
26, 


25122968 | 26122994 


0825 
25)23477 
2423729 


22220) 26422246 26 
26)22479 26122505 26, 
25|22737 2622763) 26 
25123019,26 


= sae ee 


26123249 2512327426 
25] 23502 26123528)2 
237542512377 26 


23223 


2512388025} 23905'25 23930 

24105/25]24 13025124 15525124180: 
24329 24124353 |!25]24378 25124403 25124428 
24576 25124 601 (24124625 25124 65()!24124674 
24822 24124846 2512487 1124124895 25124920) 
25066 2512509 1124725 115124725 139/25125164 
25310) 24725334 |24]25358 24 a 25406 


240552524080 


24304 
24551 25 
24797 25 
25042 '24 
25285 /25 


25 


2555 1124125575 25125600 24|25624 24125648 
257921241258 1 6124]25840 24|25864 (24125888 ' 
2603 1 !24/26055 2412607923126 1 02/24]26 126 
26260! 2426293 231263 1624126340. 2426364, 
26505 24] 26529 (2426553 |23}265 7624426600 


25527 
25768 
26007 
26245, 
26482, 


24 
24 
24 
24 
23 


—_—_—_—_—$_——— 


26717 
26951 
27184) 
27416, 
27646 


24|2674 123 26764 2426788 231268 1 1 23126834 
24126975 23] 26998 2312702 112412704 5'23[ 27068 
i} 27 207 j24| 2723 | |z3]27 254 23] 2727 7,23] 27300 
232743923] 27-462(23]27-485 23127508,2312753 | 
2312766 |23] 27692 23277 15 23] 2773812312776 1 


27875. 


232792 1'23127944 |23)2796 724427989) 
28103 )23/28 126 |23)28 14922128 17 1123128194 '23/282 17 
28330 |23]28353!22] 283 75|23/28308 |23] 284 2 | 124728443! 
28556 '221285 78 232860 1 22/286 23 '23]28646 2: 28668 
28780) 23128803 |22|288 25 22128847 (2328870 2228892: 


a ——_— 


29003 '23/29026 29092 


23127898: 


22129048 |22/29070 23{29115 


25123955 252398025 
51242292524 254 


el ee ee ens 


24724124124748 
2496924124993 
25125237 
24425479 


24 
24725912 
24126150 
23126387 
23126623 


26858 


24 


27323 
23127554 |2312757 7/2312 7600 
23127 784 (23127807 |23127830 


2801 2'23]28035 :23]28058 
23128240 
28466 
23128691 
428914 


23 


28488'!23/285 11 
287 13/2428735 
23) 28937 |2428959 


—— 


22 


‘4 


24477 /25124502 


224428262 |23}28 285) 


24279 
224527 
224773 
'25125018 
24125261 
24125503 


24125744 


t 


23926458 


23126928 
(23127161 


23127 346)|24]27370'23]27393. 


23127623 
227852 


23128081 
428533 


2428981 


—}—_$—_———_ 


24126694 


428307 
'23] 28758 '22 


24005:2524030.2: 


(25 


124 
24 
24 
24 
24 


124 


26174 24426 198 23/2622 1 \24 


24 
23 


23 
be 


29226 
29447 
29667 


0 


122429248 


122129460) 


21129688 


dj lt 


29270 !22429292 
2949 1 '22)29513 
221297 10 22]29732 22129754 


29314 


29885 |22] 29907 22] 29929 |22/2995 1 (22129973 


—_-§ | —— 


_—— 


dj 4 


29535! 


429336. 
29557 
(22129776 


21129994 |: 


30103 '224130125 21/30 146 |22/30 168 24130190 21]3021 1 


dj 5 


‘ 
A 
e 


122 


429 159|2942918 1/2429203!x 
29380 23| 29403 2429425 
2960123120623 2429645 22 
29820|224 2984 2 21] 29863 22 
430038 430060 2113008 1 27 


130255/21130276'29 30298 22 


DON Em oo by I 


IS 


CD Mmtoce soo 


— ‘ 
SI = 0} 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


2000-2500 


200 130103 221301 25 21130146 22 30168 2 22 21301 QQ 21 30211 22130233 22 30255 21 91 30276!22 30298 2 
201 [30320 21130341 (22130363 21)30384 22(30406 22130428 21130449 2213047 1'21130492 130514 21 
202 130535 22130557 21130578 22130600 21130621 22130643 21130664 21130685 22130707!211307 28 22 
203 130750 21130771 21130792 22130814 21130835 21130856 22]30878 21130899 21 30920)22 30942'21 
204 [80963 21130984 22131006 21131027 21131048 21131069 eae othe 31133 214/31 Lon 


| 
Seerreeveran jen) [paar eer (Rea _ eel [Eaateo NN (Ae, mma ane eee 


205 131175 2213119721 31218'21 31239 21 31260 21 ae 31302'21131323 31345/21)3 1366 21 


206 131387, 21131408 21131429 21131450, 211381471 2 31492, 2113 1513'2113 1534 2113 1555'21131576 21 
207 131597:21131618 21131639 21/3 1660.21 31681 21431702 21131723'21131744i)21 31765/20131785 21 
208 131806 21131827 21131848'21[3 1869 .21131890 21 3191 1/20 31931 2113 1952:21]31973'21131 99421 
209 [32015 a 32035)21 ae 3 2077 21132098 20132118 21132139 21132160 211321812 32201 21 
210 132: 399 : 21 1132243 x 32263 21 eT 21132305 20132325 21132346 20132366 21132387'21 32408 2 
211 (32428 21132449 20/3 2469 21132490. 201325 10: 2113253 1'21132552'20132572 21132593!201326 1 3.21 
212 132634 20/32654 21132675 Py 32695 '20)327 15) 2143: 2736 20132756 21 32777'2% 32797 '21132818: 20 
213 [32838 20132858 2113: 2879 20132899 2013291 9.2113294.0' 20132960, 20132980! 21 3300 1}20133021 20 
214 133041: a 2133062; 20133082 20133 10220133 122:21 33143 20/33 16320 33 183'20]33 203)21 33224, 20 


ee 


a ns a es a es a, es ce nee 


\_| —_-}_-_}--__.- ——'-—__- 


215 33244. Pal 133: 264 20 20133284 20 20133304. 21133325 20 33345 20 33365 20133385!20 33405'20 33425 20 
216 33445, 20133465 21133486 20133506 20133526 20133546 20133566 20 33586'20 33606, 20133626 20 
217 133646 20133666 20133686 20[33706 20133 726 20133746 20 33766)20 33786: 20 33806'20 33826 20 
218 [33846 20133866 '19]33885.20133905 20133925 20133945 20133965 '20133985 2013 4005 :20/34025 19 
219 134044 » 34064 20 34084120134 104 20/34 12419134143 20/34 163 20134 183 20134203:20134223 19 


_—: -|——|- }|—— -] —_-|—_- | |—— |_| |} 


220) 134242 20134262 20 ree 34301 201384321 20 34341) 2013436 1 19]34380.20/34400 20 34420 
221 (34439! 20/344 59 20/34479 19134498 20/345 18 19]34537 20 34557. 2134.57 7119134596120 34616 19 
222 134635 2013-4655 191384674 |20 34604 1913471320 34733 20 384753) 19 3472/20 34792)1913481 1. 19 
223 134830 20]34850 191384869) 20 34884) 19134908: 20134928 1913494 7! 20 34967, 19134.986'19 35005 0 
224 135025 '19]35044 :20/35064 19 tae 35102 20/35122'19135141 in 351 60. '20 35180 ,19 35199:19 
225 35218 0 35238 1913525 7119135276 19 35295 2135315 19385334 19135353 19 3537200 35392'19 
226 [35411 193 5430 19135449 19]35468 20135488 19 3550719 35526 19 3554519135564 (19135583 : 

227 135603.19135622.19]35641/19135660,19135679/19135698) 19 35717, 19135736 19135755 19135774 19 
228 135793 20135813 /191385832 19185851 19135870119 35889 19135908:19]35927'19135946'19135965 19 
229 35984 1 36003 18136021 19136040 19]136059/19136078 19 Pe 36116 19136135,19 gold 19 
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751 $87564 687570, 687576 487581, 687587) 687593, 687599 5|87604) 487610) 487616} « 
752 [876221 87628, 387633. 6{87639| 687645 687651] 5187656, 687662! 687668) 487674 
753 187679 687685, 687691) 687697! 687703. 187708, 687714! 687720; 487726) 3|87731\ ¢ 1 
754 |87737| 487743! 8749 sR eh 87766 87772] [87777 687783| 87789" ¢ 1 
755 187795; 587800) 687806! 687812, 6|87818| 5187823) 687829| 6|87835| 687841] 187846) ¢ 2 
756 |87852! 687858! 687864) 5|87869) 6[87875| 87881| 687887| 5187892 687898! 687904) ¢ 3 
757 [87910 3187915! 687921| 687927: 687933) 587938; 687944! 687950) 5[87955| 687961 4 
758 |87967, 687973; 187978 687984 6[87990: 687996) 5{88001| 6|88007| 688013] 188018) ¢ 4 
759 |88024) 688030; 688036 5[88041| 6|88047) 688053, 5|88058| 6|88064| 688070! 688076 5 
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770 |88649} 688655) 5|88660' 6|88666| 688672! 5|88677) (88683 5188694) 688700] 5 
771 188705! 688711| 688717) 388722! 688728) 488734! 588739 5188750) 488756] ¢ 
772 |88762| 5|88767| 6|88773| 688779} 5|88784| 688790| s|88795 6{88807| 588812] ¢ 
773 |88818| 688824! 5188829! 6188835) 5188840) 688846, 6|88852 6[88863| 188868] ¢ 
774 |88874 aes are 688897| 5188902, 688908 688919| [88925 
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781 [89265 689271! 3189276. 689282) 3189287) 489293] 589298) 689304) 689310) 389315; ¢ 
782 189321 3189326. 6(89332' 5|89337| 689343! 5|89348! 6189354] 689360! 5|89365| 689371| § 
783 189376] 689382! 3189387! 689393} 389398) 689404) 5[89409] 6|89415| 689421] 189426! ¢ 
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6193258 5193263' 513268, 5193273 


5193313 
O3414 


93465! | 


HO3515 st! 


O 3: 566 
93616, 
93666 


193717, 5 


93767 593702 


G4OL7; 5 


94067! 5194072) 5/94077, 5194082 


5193671 


143318, 5193323: : 
5193359 5193364, 5 
sfvd409 


93369! 103374. | 


153576 
5193626: 
(13676, 


93722) 


94022! 5194027 


5}94116 UFT2Z1) 5194126 


Y4166) 594171. 5194176 


shane ema daa om seas | 


8194216; 


3194265" 5° 


5194315 


94512) 


#194357! slosse2 si! 


5194606, 
5194655 


5194704! 
5194753 
SOR 2: 


5194611 


8194660) 94665) 3194670 


“sl94709 


5194758) 5]é 


” 


00 
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5 lof 6 of 7 ‘af 8 laf 9 lal rune 


192973 
193024 
93075, 
93125 


een 


3278) 3193283) 593288 


| 93328 


93379, 5193384 {93389 
693420 5193425 3193430 5193435) : 


| 193581, 
9363 | 
103682 


5193732! 
93782) 
93832) 

HU3882 
5]93932 


| 194032) 


94131 
94181 


5194231 
5) 3194280) 
5194330 
4194379; 
94429 


4527 


92978 


93029, 


93080, 
OS131) 
193181 | 


93232, 


93334) | 


5193737 
93787 
93837: 

5143887 
93937 

5193987 

5194037 

4194086 


5]94.136: 
5194186 


94236 
94285 


5194335, 


94384 
494433 


—_—_—S 


94532 


92988; 
93039, 
193090, 
93141 
6193192 


5192983 
5193034: 
93085. 
5193136 
93186 


—_—}— 


5193237 


— ee 


93242) 
5193293) § 
93344) 5 
93394 
93445 


93339) 


a 


93490 
193541; 
93591 
93641 
43692 
5193742 
93792 
93842 
| 193892 
5193942 


93495) § 

93546 

93596) 5 
5193646 
H93697) § 


1937471 
5193797 
5193847 

93897 
5193947) 5 


na 


wn 


——< 


5193997 
8194047) 5 
94096, 5 
94146 
194196: 
94245 
94295 
94345, 4 
94394 
94443 
94493) 5 
94542, 


5193992 
94042 
8194091 
94141 
94191 


4194240 
94290 
5194340 
94389 
94438) 
594488 
194537 


——————— 
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CIO POON Ne | OB 


© OO NIG? Ot GO tO = 
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94807; 5194812) | 


S94851; 594856 


5}94900 


5194949. 
5104998. 


94905 
594954 
4995002; 


5194915 


95007, 195012 


8195046, 5195051} 595056, 595061 


5195095 


15337 | 
eed 


io 


4195143. or fee ke 
95182! 5195187) 5195192! 3195197) slo5202 


95231 5195236] 4495240) 5195245 
95279 SIQ5284, 5195289 5195204. 


KE 


5342| 5|§ 
4495390) 9° 


Ler ena 4195448) 3195453 


8195207 
95250 5195255! 


94576; 394581 
94626] 4/94630 
94675} 594680 


—f —_— 


94724) 5194729: 


5194822, 5194827, 


94586. 


94591) 5 


94773) 994778) 


194635) 3194640, 5 
5194685, 4/94689 
94734! 4194738 
5194783) 4194787] 5 
94832: 4194836: 


\ 


5194871 


94876. 


4494919) 394924 


94968) 5194973. 


95017; 495022 
5071 
95114! 995119 


95163) 5195168 


—_f| —— 


4195211 
95260) 
595308) 
95357, 
95405 


53195216 
95265) 
95313, 

4195361 
95410! : 


95458 


4194880) 394885) 5 
5194929, 5194934 
5194978 
95027 
495075 
5195124 
3195173; 495177 


Yo5221! sl95226 
195270, 495274 
195318) 95323 
5195366. 5195371) 5 

05415) 495419. 


aS 


95463, 595468 4 


c 8 i 9 |d 


94983 
95032) 4 
5195080) 5 
95129) 5 
5 

5 


COON OS Oe GN | 
mOWNNN =O | 
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95424 5195429 
95472, 5195477 
95521) 4195525 
95569] 5195574 
95617| 5195622 
95665! 5195670 
95713; 5195718 
95761! 5195766 
95809] 4195813 
95856| 395861 
95904! 5195909 
95952| 5195957 
95999! 5196004 
96047} 5|96052 
96095} 4496099 
96142) 5196147 
96190) 4196194 
96237| 5196242 
96284| 5196289 
96332! 4196336 
96379| 5196384 
96426} 5196431 
96473) 5196478 
96520) 5196525 
96567) 5196572 


96661 
96708 
96755 
96802 
96848 
96895 
96942 
96988 
97035 


4197271 


5197548 
97589) 397594 
97635: 5197640 
97681| 4197685 
97727| 4197731 


96614) 5196619; 596624 
96666) 4196670 
96713) 4496717 

4196759] 5196764 

4196806; 5196811 


6196853) 5196858 
96900} 4/96904 
4196946| 5196951 
96993) 4196997 
4197039) 5197044 


5197086) 4497090 
4497132) 5197137 
5197179) 4197183 

97225] 5197230 


97772, 4977707 5197782 


5195434! 5195439 
5195482) 5195487 
5195530) 5195535 
4195578) 5195583 
4195626) 5195631 


4195674 
4195722 
4195770 
5195818] 5195823 
5195866) 5195871 
5195914! 4195918 
4195961) 5195966 
5196009/ 5196014 
5196057| 4196061 
5196104! 5196109 
5196152) 4196156 
5196199) 5196204 
4196246) 5196251 
5196294] 4196298 
5196341) 5196346 
4196388) 5196393 
4196435/ 5196440 
5196483) 4196487 
5196530, 4496534 
5196577| 4196581 
4196628 
5196675 
5196722 
5196769 
96816 
4196862 
5196909 
5196956 
5197002 
5197049 


5195679 
5195727 
5195775 


5197095 
5197142 
5197188 
4197234 
4197280 
5197327 
5197373 
5197419 
5197465 
5197511 


197276 


5197322 
4197368 
4197414 
4197460 
4197506 


4197552 
4197598 
4197644 
5197690 
5197736 


5197557 
5197603 
5197649 
5197695 
4197740 


5195684 

95732 
5195780 
5195828 
4195875 


95923 
519597 I 
96019 
5196066 
96114 


5196161 
96209 
5196256 
196303 
4196350 
5196398 
96445 
96492! 
5196539 
96586 
96633 
5196680 
96727 
46774 
4196820 


4197146 
4197192 

97239 
5197285 
4197331 
497377 
5197424 
5197470 
5197516 


end —S ————— ———— —<—— a 
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4197607 
4197653 
4197699 
5197745 


TABLE 32 
Logarithms of Numbers 
di 4 idi 5 |dl 6 ‘Idi 7 
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95492! 5195497) 4195501! 995506 


5195545. 5195550) 4195554 
195593) 5195598! 4195602 
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———— 
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97151) 4197155 
97197; 5197202 
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97290) 4197294 
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97612; 197617 
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97704' 4197708 

497749 897754 


a oe ———= ————— a 


4197786 597791 


_————_—_—— [a keer ——— 


0 c 1 idl 2 ld 3 s 4 ld 5 a 6 


4197795, 597800 


97345 
4197391 
4197437 
4197483 
4197529 


ee | a 


497575 
4197621 
4197667 
5197713 


| §197759 


— A 


41:97804 
dj 7 


5195852 
4195899 
95947! 
95995 
4196042 
5196090 


4195942 
3195990 
3196038 
5196085 
5196133 
5196180 
4196227 
5196275) : 
96322! 
196369) 96374 
96417 
96464 
5196511 
3196558 
196605 
196652 
96699 
4196745 
4196792 
96839 


Se 


1196421 
4196468 
496515 
4196562 
4196609 


4196656 
96703 
96750 
96797 
96844 

4196890 
96937 


en ee eed bee eel 


4197118 
5197165) 4 
97211 
4497257 
97304 
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4197308 


——— 


4197354 


5197580) 397585 

97626 
5197672 
4497717 
4197763 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


9500-10000 


Q7772: 97777; 197782 4197786, 5197791; 4197795 3197800, 4197804 3197809! 4197813 


97818. 5197823, 4197827, 197832 4]97836 597841, 4197845 
978641 4]97868) 5197873, 4]97877) 3197882. 4197886! 978911 5197896! 4|97900. 5197905, 4 
97909' 97914 497918. 97923 5197928) 497932 5197937] 497941, 5197946! 4197950 


5 
3 1| 0 
97935: 497959 s[7964) «97968 97973 5 5197987| 41979911 5197996! 4 ; , 
|— \|}-———]-¥——!-]|——_|-| ——_ ————— |—} ———|—_|——_ 
98000. {98005 498009 198014! 398019! 4198023 4198032) 5198037) 4198041| sf] 4 
98046) 4198050; 198055! 4198059! 5198064) 4198068 78) 4[98082! 5}98087! al] 2 : 
98091) 5198096. 4]98100! 5198105: 4198109) 5]! 98132] a] 8 : 
98137, 4198141) 5198146: 4198150) 5198155. 4J9815$ | 4198168) 1198173! 4198177 : 
Q8182) 4498186) sI98191) 4198195) 5198200) 4198204 ( 498218] 5198223) 4 9 4 


! 
9227) 5198232! 4]98236) 98241! 4198245) 5198250: 4198254! 3198259! 4198263) 5|98268 4 
Q8272 5[98277, 4198281 5198286 4198290, 5198295) 4198299 98308) 5198313! § 
98318, 4198322 5|98327; 4198331/ 5198336 4]98340) 5198345 5198354) 4|98358| 5 
98363 4198367) 9198372, 4498376) 5{98381) 498385) 148390 5198399] 4198403} | 
98408 4|98412) f08417) J9B421) 98426 


— eet ee ee NS 


98453 4|98457! 5198462) 4198466) 598471] 4|98475, 5 98480) 4 98.484! 5 98493 
98498) 4798502) 5198507; 4198511) 6198516) 4198520) 5198525) 4498529! 5198534) 4198538 
98543) 4798547) 5198552 4198556) 5J98561) 4198565. 5198570] 4498574; 5198579! 4198583 
YS588 4198592) 5198597) 498601) 4[98605! 5 98610 4198614! 5198619) 4]98623, 5198628] 4 
98632, 5 98637| 498641) 5198646, 4]98650) 5198655; 498659) 5198664, 4]98668) 5]98673) 4 


—j——_—_._ a oe 


"198682, 498686! 198691! 4|98695) 5198700) «198704 4198713] 498717] : 

498726) 198731) 4{98735) 5198740) 4198744; 5198749 
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3 4]98860, 5198865, «498869; 598874) 4]98878 98892; 4]98896] 4 


- pea al PER 


3198905! 4198909: 5198914! 4198918) 5198923 98936 5198941) 4 
YR949) 5198954, 4198958] 5198963) 498967] 5198972 Q8985! 4 
98989, 5198994! 4198998, 199003; 4199007) 599012! 4[99016 | 4109029 
Y9034! 4199038} 5199043) 4499047] 5199052! 4]99056) 5199061 99069) 5199074) 4 
99078, 5199083} 4199087) 5199092) 4{99096] 4199100! 5199105 5199114) 4]99118' 5 
99123) 499127) 4199131! 5199136] 4199140} 5199145] 4[99149 4199162 
99167) 4199171] 99176] 4499180: 5199185] 4199189! 4199193 5199207) 4 
99211! 8199216) 4799220) 4799224) 5199229! 4799233; 5199238) 4{O6 HOYQ5SI] 4 
J9255! 5199260) 4 cate 99269! 4199273: 4 99277 SIDQ2ZR2: 4708 99295 
99300) 4]99304| 499308) 199313) 4499317 199322) 4|99326 4199339, 
99344/ 4199348] 4]99352) 199357) 4J99361) 5199366) 99383) 5 
4199392] 4199396) 5199401} 4199405, 5199410 499427 
99436} 5199441| 4199445. 4199449! 5/99454 ¢ 4199471 
4199480} 4]99484! 5199489) 4199493] 5199498 99515 
499524) 4199528) 599533! 4199537) 5 4199559 
4199568! 4199572) 9199577] 4[99581! 4199585 4199603] 4 
(99612! 499616) 599621] 4199625) 4]99629| 599634) 4996 5199647] 4 4 
5199656) 4[99660! 4199664) 5199669) 4199673 4]99677) 519! 199691! 4 
4199699) 5199704) 4199708) 4[99712' 5 4199734 0 
99739; 4199743) 4199747] 5199752) 4199756) 4199760 j 499778) 4 1 
99782) 5199787! 4199791] 4{99795] 8199800) 4199804 g¢ 99817] 5199822! 4 ; 
99826) 4199830) 5199835] 4199839) 4199843, 6/99848 99861) 4]99865 2 
99870) 4199874] 4199878; 5199883) 4199887) 4499891 99900! 4499904! 5199909) 4 9 
99913) 4199917) 5199922: 4199926! 4199930: 5199935] 4199939. 5196 99948, 4[99952 3 
99957| 4199961] 4199965) 599970: 4]99974) 4199978) 599983) 199987 199996, 4 3 
Th Feet eSB ee ore = mt 


00000: 400004) 3100009, 400013) 4{00017, 5|00022| «400026, «00030; 400035, 4Jo0039 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometrie Functions 


0 foe) @ fee) co 

1 | 6. 46373 |o-7c- (13. 53627 | 6. 46373 |on-c. (13. 83627 

2 | | 76476 aeane 23524 | . 76476 Sane 23524 

3 | 6.94085 [54409 |13. 05915 | 6. 94085 |i 44o4 |13. 05915 

4 | 7.06579 |'Geot |12. 93421 | 7.06579 |'o¢q, |12. 93421 

5 | 7. 16270 | 79, |12. 83730 | 7. 16270 | 791. |12. 83730 

6 | .24188 | Gao, | . 75812] . 24188 | geo, | - 75812 

7 | . 30882 | Fong | . 69118 | . 30882 | Fenn | . 69118 

8 | .36682 | 21/2 | .63318| . 36682 | 211, | . 63318 

9 | .41797 | f-72 | . 58203 | . 41797 | Ja7@ | _. 58203 

10 | 7. 46373 | y1a9 |12. 58627 | 7. 46373 | 4199 |12. 53627 

11 | .50512 | 3255 | . 49488 | .50512 | 3755 | . 49488 

12 54201 | 3446 | . 45700 | . 54291 | 3446 | . 45709 

13 | .57767 | S51, | . 42283 | . 57767 | So5q | . 42283 

14 | . 60985 | Sog- |_. 39015 | . 60986 | 5oqg | . 39014 | 

15 | 7. 63982 | 5050 |12. 36018 | 7. 63982 | sang |12. 36018 |10. 

16 | .66784 | 502, | .33216| . 66785 | Seaq | . 33215] . 

17 | .69417 | Sye5 | . 30583 | . 69418 | 5425 | . 30582 

18 | .71900 | 5245 | 28100] . 71900 | 5345 | . 28100 

19 | . 74248 | Sooo | . 25752 | . 74248 | Soo5 | . 25752 
20 | 7. 76475 | 9179 |12. 23525 | 7. 76476 | 9149 [12 23524 |10. 9. 99999 
21 | . 78594 | 595, | . 21406 | . 78595 | So0n | - 21405 | . "99999 
22 | .80615 | ton, | - 19385 | . 80615 | joa, | . 19385 | - "99999 
23 | .82545 | 524, | .17455 | . 82546 | cae | . 17454] . 99999 
24 | .84393 | (77, | _. 15607 | . 84304 | j775 | . 15806] . 99999 
25 | 7. 86166 | j794 |12. 13834 | 7. 86167 | 794 |12. 13833 |10. 9. 99999 
26 | .87870| jaoq | .12130| . 87871 | jag | . 12120] . 
27 | .89509 | jr5q | . 10491 | . 89510 | y2>q | . 10490 
28 . 91088 1524 . 08912 | .91089 | ;554 | . 08911 
29 | .92612 | 975 |_.07388 | . 92613 | ;473 |_: 07387 
30 | 7. 94084 | | 454 |12. 05916 | 7. 94086 | 404 |12. 05914 |i0. 
31 | .95508 | [354 | .04492 | .95510 | 1379 | - 04490] . 
32 | . 96887 | [340 | .03113 | .96889 | 133, | . 03111 
33 | . 98223 | 1509 | 01777 | . 98225 | i597 |. 01775 
34 | 7.99520 | j52q |12. 00480 | 7. 99522 | 1529 |12. 00478 
35 | 8.00779 | joo |11. 99221 | 8. 00781 | jo99 |11. 99219 |10. 9. 99998 
36 | .02002 | 745 | - 97998 | .02004 | s199 | - 97996] 99998 
37 | .03192 | jj53 | . 96808 | .03194 | y359 | . 96806] . 99997 
38 | .04350 | 1)593| .95650| .04353 | j;95| . 95647] . 99997 
39 | 05478 | J 199 |_..94522 | .05481 | 1159 |_-94519 | "99997 
40 | 8. 06578 1072 |11. 93422 | 8.06581 | 1979 11. 93419 |10. . 99997 
41 . 07650 1046 . 92350 | .07653 | i947 | - 92347] - . 99997 
42 | .08696 | jp55 | . 91304 | .08700 | jg99 | - 91300 
43 | .09718 | ‘055 | .90282| .09722 | “ggg | . 90278 
44 | .10717| 278 | . 89283 | .10720| o7¢ | _. 89280] . 
45 [8.11693 | 9,4 |11. 88307 | 8.11696 | 95, |11. 88304 10. 
46 | .12647| 027 | .87353| .12651| 99, | .87349| . 
47 13581 | 944 | . 86419] .13585 | gis | - 86415 
48 | .14495 | 256 | . 85505 | 14500 | go2 | . 85500 
49 | 115391 | 99° | 84609 | . 15395 | 373 | . 84605 
50 | 8 16268 | ga, |11. 88732 | 8 16273 | go | 11. 83727 
51 | .17128 | Sin | .82872| .17133| ya | . 82867 
52 | . 17971 43 | “82029 | . 17976 fog | - 82024 
53 | .18798| 527) | gi202| .18804| Si5 | . 81196 
54 | | 19610 he 80390 | .19616 | 54° | . 80384] 
55 | 8. 20407 | ~o, |11. 79593 | 8. 20413 | go |11. 79587 |10. 9. 99994 
56} .2i1g9 | 256 |. 7asi1 | . 21198 ("oes | «788054 . . 99994 
57 | .21958| 789 | | 78042] .21964| fee | . 78036] . . 99994 
88. [22718 |! 502 |. 27287 |. 22720 | aaa |: 12280" 99994 
59 | 23456 | 725 | | 76544 | .23462| 455 | . 76538 | _ . 99994 
60 | 8 24186 | ‘°Y 111. 75814 | 8 24192 | ‘°> |11. 75808 10. _* | 9.99993 
+ 


9Q°- cos, or sec cot Diff. tan 


i ce | ee 


8. 24186 


. 24903 
. 25609 
. 26304 
. 26988 


8. 27661. 


. 28324 
. 28977 
. 29621 
. 30255 


“8. 30879 | 


. 31495 
. 32103 
. 32702 
. 33292 


8. 33875. 


. 34450 
. 35018 
. 35578 
. 36131 


“8. 36678 


37217 
. 37750 
. 38276 
. 38796 


“8. 39310. 


. 39818 
. 40320 
. 40816 
. 41307 


8. 41792 


. 42272 
. 42746 
. 43216 
. 43680 


8. 44139. 


ae ee nese Ce en ead 


. 44594 
. 45044 
. 45489 
. 45930 


8. 46366 


. 46799 
. 47226 
. 47650 
. 48069 
8. 48485 
. 48896 
. 49304 
. 49708 
. 50108 
8. 50504 
. 50897 
. 51287 
. 51673 
. 52055 
8. 52434 
. 52810 
. 53183 
. §3552 
. 53919 
8. 54282 


TABLE 33 
tan Al 
8. 24192 | 21. 
"24910 
706 
25616 
696 
- 26312 | 626 
ele ae00| 873 
8. 27 663 
" 98332 
} 654 
" 25986 
643 
99629 
634 
30263 
_; 30263 | 695 
8. 30888 
617 
31505 | Boe 
39112 
599 
sS27l ee 
__. 33302 | 5a, 
8.33886 | 50. 
34461 | 222 
35020 | 20% 
, 35590 | 382 
36143 | 293 
8.36689 | £4, 
£37220) 240 
37762 | 233 
38280 | 257 
__- 38809 514 
8. 39323 | 249 
39832 | 308 
40334 | 302 
. 40830 | 49° 
A182) || 4) 
“8. 41807 480 
. 42287 | 730 
. 42762 470 
43232 | 420 
_- 438696 | 466 
1 8. 44156 455 
44611 | 420 
. 45061 | 720 
45507 | 440 
45948 | 4a7 
846385 | 435 
46817 | 4o9 
47245 | 438 
. 47669 | 45, 
_- 48089 | 41g 
8. 48505 | 15 
48917 | 758 
49325 | 408 
" 50130 
| 397 
50920 aan 
51310 | 386 
. 51696 | 389 
__- 52079 | 389 
8. 52459 
"52835 th 
, 53578 | 349 
8. 54308 
= Diff 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


cot sec 
11. 75808 [10. 00007 
. 75090 . 00007 
. 14384 . 00007 
. 73688 . 00007 
. 73004 00008 
11. 72331 110. 00008 
. 71668 . 00008 
. 71014 . 00008 
. 10371 . 00008 
. 69737 . 00009 
11. 69112 110. 00009 
. 68495 . 00009 
. 67888 . 00010 
. 67289 . 00010 
. 66698 . 00010 
11. 66114 110. 00010 
. 65539 . 00011 
. 64971 . 00011 
. 64410 . 00011 
. 63857 . 00011 
11. 63311 110. 00012 
. 62771 . 00012 
. 62238 . 00012 
. 61711 . 00013 
. 61191 . 00013 
11. 60677 110. 00013 
. 60168 . 00014 
. 59666 . 00014 
. 69170 . 00014 
. §8679 . 00015 
11. 58193 110. 00015 
. 57713 . 00015 
. 57238 . 00016 
. 56768 . 00016 
. §6304 . 00016 
11. 55844 10. 00017 
. 65389 . 00017 
. 54939 . 00017 
. §4493 . 00018 
. 54052 . 00018 
11. 538615 110. 00018 
. 63183 . 00019 
. 62755 . 00019 
. 62331 . 00019 
. 61911 . 00020 
11. 51495 110. 00020 
. §1083 . 00021 
. 50675 . 00021 
. 0271 . 00021 
. 49870 . 00022 
11. 49473 110. 00022 
. 49080 . 00023 
. 48690 . 00023 
. 48304 . 00023 
. 47921 . 00024 
11. 47541 110. 00024 
. 47165 . 00025 
. 46792 . 00025 
. 46422 . 00026 
. 46055 . 00026 
11. 45692 110. 00026 
tan csc 


ee ey ee ee ed 


CORK O- COFCO ORK OOK OK OCO CORK OCO HB OOH O ORK DOR COOH OO Bw DOORF OOOO ORF Ooo Oroo°e 


2 
“5 


eo eo 


9. 99983 
. 99983 
. 99983 
. 99982 
. 99982 


9, 99982 


. 99981 
. 99981 
. 99981 
. 99980 


9. 99980 


. 99979 
. 99979 
. 99979 
. 99978 


9, 99978. 


. 99977 
. 99977 
. 99977 
. 99976 


9. 99976 


. 99975 
. 99975 
. 99974 
. 99974 
9. 99974 
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— 
O=-1000 © 
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+ 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
2° o. ‘ Diff Diff Diff 
sin 1 csc tan 1 cot sec 1’ 
+ 
0 54282 | go9 |11. 45718 | 8 54308 | 3.) [11. 45692 ]10. 00026 | , 
1 54642 | 325 | .45358| .54669 | 3.0 | . 45331 | . 00027 | 4 
2 54999 | 325 | .45001 | .55027 | 3°. | . 44973 | . 00027 
3 55354 | 32? | 144646] . 55382) 323 | .44618| - 00028 | ¢ 
4 | .55705 | 349 |. 44295 |. 55734 | 349 |. 44266] . 00028 
5 | 8.56054 | a4 {11. 43946 | 8 56083 | 34 |11. 43917 ]10. 00029 | 4 
6 56400 | 343 | . 43600] .56429 | 34, | . 43571] . 00029 
7 56743 | 343 | | 43257| .56773 | 344 | | 43227] ‘00030 | 6 
8 57084 | 337 | .42916] .57114 | 333 | .42886{ .00030| | 
9 57421 | 335 |_.42579 | .57452 | 33— |. 42548] . 00031 | 4 
10 57757 | ago |11. 42243 [ 8. 57788 | oq |11. 42212 110. 00031 | , 
11 58089 | 359 | . 41911] . 58121 | 335 | . 41879] . 00032 | 4 
12 8419 | 358 -41581 | . 58451 398 . 41549 | .00032 | | 
13 58747 | 35, | .41253 | .58779 | go, | . 41221 | . 00033 | 9 
14 59072 | 353 |_- 40928 | .59105 | 353 |_.40895 | . 00033 | 9 
15 | 8 59395 | 359 |11. 40605 [8 59428 | 55, |11. 40572 ]10. 00033 | , 
16 59715 | 37g | . 40285 | .59749 | Sig | . 40251 | .00034/ 4 
17 60033 | 316 | - 39967 - 60068 316 . 39932 | .00034 | | 
18 60349 | 3,5 | . 39651 | . 60384} 314 | .39616 | . 00035 | | 
19 60662 | 31) |__..39338 |. 60698 | 3), |__.39302] . 00036 | g 
20 | 8 60973 | gq |11. 39027 | 8 61009 | 51, |11. 38991 |10. 00036 | , 
21 | .61282 | 35 | . 38718] .61319 | 357 | . 38681 | . 00037 | g 
22 61589 | 35. | .38411 | . 61626 | So. | . 38374] . 00037 | | 
23 61894 | 345 | . 38106] .61931 | S53 | . 38069] . 00038 | 94 
24 62196 | So) | _. 37804 | . 62234 | So) | .37766 | . 00038 | | 
25 | 8.62497 | Gog {11. 37503 | 8 62535 | O99 | 11. 37465 |10. 00039 | 4 
26 62795 | dog | - 37205] . 62834 | 55> | . 37166 | “. 00039 | 4 
27 63091 | 54 | - 36909 . 63131 295 | - 36869] .00040 | 9 
28 63385 | 593 | . 36615 | . 63426 | doo | 36574 | . 00040 1 
_29 | _- 63678 | 09 |. 36322 | _. 63718 | O09, |__. 36282] . 00041 | 
30 | 8 63968 | 5g |11. 36032 | 8 64009 | oo9 11. 35991 |10. 00041 | y 
31 64256 | Soo | . 35744] . 64298 | 505 | . 35702] . 00042 | 4 
32 64543 | So, | . 35457 - 64585 985 | - 30415] .00042 | | 
33 64827 | 523 | .35173 | . 64870 | oof | . 35130] . 00043 | 4 
34]. 65110 | ogy |. 34890 |. 65154 | 5g, |_. 34846 | _ . 00044 | 6 
35 | 8 65391 | O29 {11. 34609 | 8 65435 | oo |11. 34565 |10. 00044 | | 
36 | .65670 | 555 | . 34330] .65715 | 573 | . 34285] .00045 | 9 
37 | .65947 | 5.6 34053 |. 65993 576 | - 34007] .00045 | | 
38 | .66223 | 547 | .33777] . 66269 | 554 | . 33731 | .00046 | g 
39 | . 66497 | 555 |. 33503 | . 66543 | 523 |_.33457 | .00046 | ; 2 
40 | 8 66769 | 5-, [11]. 33231 | 8 66816 11. 33184 [10. 00047 9.99953 | 20 
41 | . 67039 | 279 |": 32061 | . 67087 | 2271 | : 32013] .00048| | | .99952] 19 
42 | ‘67308 | 269 | ‘32602 | [67356 | 268 | ‘32644 | ‘00048 | 7 | . 99952] 18 
43 | .67575 | dpe | .32425| . 67624 | S66 | . 32376] .00049| g | 99951) Ie 
44 | . 67841 | Se, |_- 32159 | . 67890 | d¢4 |_- 32110] .00049 | ; | . 99951} 16 
45 | 8. 68104 » {11. 31896 | 8. 68154 11. 31846 [10. 00050 9. 99950 | 1s 
46 | 68367 | 263 |: 31633 |: ea4i7 | 263 |< 31583] 00051 | 9 | . 99949] 14 
47 | . 68627 | 520 31373 | . 68678 560 | 31322] . 00051) 1 | . 99949] 13 
48 | .68886 | 520 | .31114 | . 68938 | 523 | . 31062] .00052| g | .99948) 12 
49 | 69144 | 526 | . 30856] . 69196 | 527 | . 30804 | ..00052 | 1 |_. 99948) IT 
50 | 8 69400. 11. 30600 | 8. 69453 - |11. 30547 10. 00053 9.99947 | 10 
51 | . 69654 | 254 | 730346] . 69708 | 285 |. 30292 | . 00054 9 | - 99946] 9 
52 | . 69907 | 525 | . 30093] . 69962 | 555 | . 30038] . 00054 | 4 99946 | 8 
53 | .70159 | 525 | . 20841 | . 70214] 527 | . 29786 | .00055 | 1 | - 99945 7 
54 |. 70409 | 5it5 |. 29591]. 70465 | o4q |__- 29535 | .00056 | g |_. 99944) 6. 
95 | 8. 70658 11. 29342 | 8. 70714 11. 29286 |10. 00056 9.99944 | 9 
56 | . 70905 | 247 | "20095 | . 70962 | 248 |< 20038 | . 00057 1 | -99943] 4 
es 71151 | 54, | . 28849] .71208| 54, | . 28792 00058 | 9 | - 99942] 3 
ee . 71395 | 543 | . 28605] . 71453 | 944 28547 | .00058| ; | - 99942] 2 
78 | 71838 | ogo |. 28362] 71697 | O43 |. 28303 00059 | ; | - 99941] | 
8. 71880 11. 28120 | 8. 71940 11. 28060 |10. 00060 9, 99940 | 0 
+ 2 ek aaa. ware d ID: 
9 Je» cos mie sec cot a tan csc ay sin “Ryo 


te pe he ™ fall 


~~ s+ ww He F. 


| a 
ce] 
4 


© OND O1 HOON = © 


ain 


8. 71880 
. 72120 
. 72359 
. 72597 
. 12834 


8. 73069 
. 73303 
. 73535 
. 73767 
. 73997 


8. 74226 
. 14454 
. 74680 
. 74906 
. 75130 


8. 75353 
. 75575 
. 75795 
. 76015 
. 16234 


8. 76451 
. 76667 
. 76883 
. 77097 
. 77310 


8. 77522 


| fj —_—  — _ __ ____ ] 2. 


11. 28120 
. 27880 
. 27641 


. 27403 
. 27166 


11. 26931 
. 26697 
. 26465 
. 26233 
. 26003 
11. 25774 
. 25546 
. 25320 
. 25094 
. 24870 


11. 24647 
. 24425 
. 24205 
. 23985 
. 23766 


11. 23549 
. 23333 


. 21226 


11. 20412 


. 19218 


11. 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


8. 71940 


Qo 
aj 
GO 
| ad 
Go 
i] 


. 74521 


8. 76525 
. 76742 
. 76958 
. T7173 
. 17387 

8. 77600 
. 77811 
. 78022 
. 18232 


. 18441 


8. 82610 


11. 28060 


11. 


11. 25708 


11. 24577 
. 24355 
. 24133 
. 23913 
. 23694 


11. 23475 
. 23258 
. 23042 
. 22827 
. 22613 


11. 22400 
. 22189 
. 21978 
. 21768 
. 21559 


11. 21351 
. 21145 
. 20939 
. 20734 


. 20530 


11. 20327 |10. C 


. 20125 
. 19924 
. 19723 
. 19524 


11. 19326 89 


. 19128 
. 18932 
. 18736 
. 18541 


11. 18347 ]10. 


. 18154 
. 17962 
. 17770 
. 17580 


- a ae 


. 17390 
. 17201 
- 17013 
. 16825 
. 16639 


11. 16453 


tan 


00105 
10. 00106 


ah eh peek pet tet ek et et kk et et et et Oe et et tO et et Ot Ome et OMe BO ee Oe Se BOSS OF HOF HK Or eo 


9. 99934 


9. 99915 
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cos «176° 
4 


9. 99940 
. 99940 
. 99939 
. 99938 
. 99938 


9. 99937 
. 99936 
. 99936 
. 99935 
. 99934 


. 99933 
. 99932 
. 99932 
. 99931 


9. 99930 
. 99929 
. 99929 
. 99928 
. 99927 


9. 99926 


9. 99919 
. 99918 
. 99917 
. 99917 
. 99916 


. 99914 
. 99913 
. 99913 
. 99912 


9. 99911 
. 99910 


© 

© 

00 

© 

ore 
PlomnwmwnranlaaMd 


t 
CO 
— 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
4°+ sin ar : csc ya cot sec aA cos «175° 

+ $ 
O | 8 84358 | 19, [11 15642 | 8. 84464 | 125 [11 15536 ]10. 00106 | , | 9.99894 | 60 
1 - 84539 | jag | . 15461 | . 84646 | jo9 | . 15354 |] .00107 | | | .99893 | 59 
2 84718 | jag | . 15282] . 84826 | jeq | . 15174] .00108 | | | . 99802} 58 
3 . 84897 | 7g | . 15103 | . 85006 | j7q | . 14994] .00109 | 9 | .99891 | 57 
4 85075 | jo7 |. 14925 | . 85185 | jg | . 14815 | .00109 | | | .99891 | 56 
5 [8.85252 | yom [11 14748 | 8. 85363 | jo |11. 14637 |10.00110 | | | 9.99890 | 55 
6 85429 | joe | . 14571 | .85540 | p77 | . 14460] .00111 | , | .99889 ]} 54 
7 . 85605 | y7e | . 14395 | .85717 | y7— | . 14283] .00112 | | | . 99888] 53 
8 | .85780 | j75 | . 14220] .85893 | jog | . 14107] .00113 | , | . 99887 | 52 
9 | .85955 | 373 |_. 14045 | . 86069 | J, | . 13931] .00114 | | | .99886] 51 
10 | 8 86128 | jg |11. 13872 | 8. 86243 | j74 |11. 13757 |10. 00115 | , | 9.99885 | 50 
11 . 86301 | j75 | . 13699 | . 86417 | 374 | . 13583 | .00116 |} , | .99884] 49 
12 . 86474 | poy | - 18526 | . 86591 | y75 | . 18409 | .00117] | | . 99883] 48 
13 . 86645 | j7y | - 18355 | . 86763 | 475 | . 13237 | .00118 | ; | . 99882] 47 
14 86816 | 571 |. 13184 | . 86935 | 327 |. 13065 | .00119 | , | .99881 | 46 
15 | 8.86987 | jeg {11 13013 | 8 87106 | 47, {11 12894 |10.00120 | | | 9.99880 | 45 
16 . 87156 | igq | - 12844] . 87277 | j7q | «12723 | .00121 | g | .99879 | 44 
17 . 87325 | jeg | - 12675 | . 87447 | eq | - 12553 | .00121 | » | . 99879] 43 
19 | leveei | 197 | ‘1asg6 | <Syeae | 169 | < toons] ‘ooigs | 1 | cooa77 | ai 

— | | 168 | 168 |p fe 
20 | 8.87829 | jee |il. 12171 | 8.87953 | je, {i1. 12047 |10. 00124 | , | 9.99876 | 40 
21 . 87995 | igg | - 12005} . 88120 | je, | . 11880} .00125 | ; | .99875 | 39 
De ee) ee ee ee Se ee eet 
24 | ‘ssi90 | 164 | ‘11510 | : 88618 | 18 | ‘11382 | ‘00128 ] ! | : 998721 36 
SL PCa ey, TGA ee Oe OO | 165: Oe eee, fe ee 
25 | 8 88654 | jeq {11 11346 | 8. 88783 | j¢5 |11. 11217 ]10.00129 | | | 9.99871 | 35 
26 88817 | j¢3 | . 11183} . 88948 | je5 | . 11052] .00130 | ; | .99870 | 34 
be | ig | 192 | tomes | cers | 188 | < 10pm | <i | 1 | S888 | 58 
29 | ‘g9304 | 162 | * 10606 | | 89437 | 163 | ‘10563 | | 00133 | ! | ‘99867 | 31 
ee) AGO: ee eh, GE a ee! OL ee 
30 | 8 89464 | 36, 11. 10536 | 8 89598 | igo 11. 10402 [10. 00134 | ; | 9.99866 | 30 
31 . 89625 | j2q | . 10375] . 89760 | jeg | . 10240 | .00135 | 3 | . 99865 | 29 
32 . 89784 | 25 | . 10216 | . 89920 | seq | . 10080 | .00136 | ; | .99864 | 28 
me | we | eee | oe) tee eet oe ee | 
pe Sa PRB. | a OU ee SO ee ee eel) ly eee 
85 | 8 90260 | |<. |11. 09740 | 8 90399 | )., [11. 09601 |10. 00139 | , | 9.99861 | 25 
36 90417 | 524 | .09583 | .90557 | j29 | .09443 | .00140 | ; | . 99860] 24 
aH 90574 | j26 | .09426 | .90715 | yey | .09285 | .00141 | , | . 99859 Pe 
gS | -$0G2 | ise | 02270 | Beate | dar | Suze] Oh a | eee | 

- ES |, GO: |e ee | DOG ea 1 |———— 
40 91040 | 55. |11. 08960 | 8.91185 | j,. |11. 08815 |10. 00144 | | | 9.99856 | 20 
41 91195 | 127 | .08805 | .91340 | j25 | .08660 | .00145 | 4 | . 99855 19 
a 91349 | 123 | .08651 | .91495 | j25 | .08505 | . 00146 | ; ee i: 
44 | letess | 193 | -O8598 | -gisse | 153 | -S8ter | vooras | } | leogsz |_16 

SN, 50s ee Oe oe eee) 154 a ee 
- 8. 91807 152 |11. 08193 [8 91957 | j54 |11. 08043 |10. 00149 | | 2085) : 
de] ging | abr | ean | 92110] isa | -grase | 00180 | 2 | See | 
48 | .92261 | 151 | ° 07739 | :92414 | 152 | ‘07586 | :00153 | | | -99847 | 12 
49 | .92411 | 150 | ‘o7589 | (92565 | 151 | ‘07435 | | 00154 | | |_-99846 | 11 

pe el, (G0) fea ee lh ED, fe ee eee 
50 | 8.92561 | y4q [1]. 07439 [8.92716 | j 29 |11. 07284 ]10. 00155 | ; 9.99845 | 10 
51 | .92710 | y4q | .07290] .92866 | j2q | .07134 | .00156 | ; | .99844] 9 
22 . 92859 | 143 | .07141 | .93016 | jg | . 06984] .00157 | ; ee : 
st | aR) BE | Bie | 88388 | He | 88a | 80g | f | coves | 
ae e d a 147 it BOE ° aces 149 ae = : . 1 lg BA Se ita SS = 
Be 893301 | 147/11. 06690 | 8 93462 | 147 11. 06538 10. 00160 | , saree : 
= snes 13g | - 06552 | .93609 | sy, | .06391 | .00161 | ; eee). 

93594 | 78 | .06406 | .93756 | 47 | .06244 | .00162 | | 
28 | .93740 | 145 | . 06260 | . 93903 | 146 | - 06097 | . 00163 | | ee ; 
; . 05970 | 8 94195 11. 05805 |10. 00166 
t aa We eee = t 
94+ cos ay ; sec a tan csc fi.) gin 85° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
5°» sin Dif csc tan . a cot sec 
1 1 
So 
0 8. 94030 144 11. 05970 | 8. 94195 145 11. 05805 |10. 00166 
1 . 94174 143 . 05826 . 94340 145 . 05660 . 00167 
2 . 94317 144 . 05683 . 94485 145 . 05515 . 00168 
3 . 94461 142 . 05539 . 94630 143 . 05370 . 00169 
4] .94603 | 443 |_.05397 | .94773 | 444 |_.05227 | . 00170 
5 8. 94746 141 11. 05254 } 8. 94917 143 11. 05083 410. 00171 
6 . 94887 142 . 05113 . 95060 142 . 04940 . 00172 
7 . 95029 141 . 04971 . 95202 142 . 04798 . 00173 
8 . 95170 140 . 04830 . 95344 142 . 04656 . 00175 
9 . 95310 140 . 04690 . 95486 141 . 04514 . 00176 


8 95450 139 11. 04550 | 8. 95627 140 11. 04373 [10. 00177 
. 95589 139 . 04411 . 95767 . 04233 . 00178 
. 95728 139 . 04272 . 95908 139 . 04092 . 00179 
. 95867 . 04133 . 96047 . 03953 . 00180 


14 |. 96005 | 135 | 03095 | . 96187 | 148 |_- 03813 | ‘00181 
15 | 8.96143 | 437 [11 03857 | 8. 96325 | sq {11. 03675 [10. 00183 


16 . 96280 | 135 | .03720] .96464| j35 | .03536 | . 00184 
17 96417 | 136 | .03583 | .96602 | j3> | .03398 | . 00185 
18 . 96553 | 136 | .03447 | .96739 | j39 | . 03261 | . 00186 
19 . 96689 | 136 |. 03311 | .96877 | sae |_.03123 |. 00187 
20 | 8. 96825 | 13, [1103175 | 8.97013 | j 37 |I1. 02987 |10. 00188 
21 . 96960 | 152 | .03040] .97150] y35 | . 02850} . 00190 
22 | .97095 | 137 | .02905| .97285 | j32 | .02715 | . 00191 
23 97229 | 134 | .02771 | .97421 | 432 | .02579] . 00192 
24 | .97363 | 133 | .02637 | .97556 | j32 | .02444 | . 00193. 
25 | 8.97496 | 155 |11. 02504 | 8.97691 | 134 |11. 02309 10. 00194 
26 | .97629 | 133 | .02371 | .97825| 134 | .02175 | . 00196 
27 | .97762 |] 135 | .02238] .97959| 135 | .02041 | . 00197 
28 | .97894 | j35 | .02106 | .98092| 33 | .01908] . 00198 
29 | .98026 | 13; |_.01974 | .98225 | 455 |_.01775 | . 00199. 
30 | 8.98157 | 13, |11. 01843 | 8.98358 | j 35 |11. 01642 10. 00200 
31 | . 98288 | 33) | .01712| .98490] 435 | .01510] . 00202 
32 | .98419/ 139 | .01581 | . 98622] ,37 | . 01378] . 00203 
33 | .98549 | 139 | .01451| .98753| 43, | .01247 | . 00204 
34 | . 98679 | 159 |__.01321} . 98884 | 13, |_.01116 | . 00205 
35 | 8. 98808 | jog [11. 01192 | 8.99015 | 19 |11. 00985 |10. 00207 
36 | . 98937 | jog | .01063 | .99145 | 139 | - 00855 | . 00208 
37 | .99066 | 158 . 00934 | .99275 | 135 | 00725] . 00209 
38 | .99194 | j5¢ 00806 | . 99405 | 139 | .00595 | . 00210 
39 | .99322 | 158 | .00678 | . 99534 | j58 | .00466 | . 00212 
40 |8.99450 | 157 |11. 00550 | 8. 99662 | j5q |11. 00338 |10. 00213 
41 | .99577 | 157 | .00423 | .99791 | 458 | .00209 | . 00214 
42 | .99704 | 156 | .00296 | 8.99919 | 55> |11.00081 | . 00215 
43 | .99830 | 155 | .00170 | 9.00046 | 15, |10.99954 | . 00217 
44} 8.99956 | jo, |11.00044 | 00174 | ,57 | _-99826 | . 00218 
45 | 9. 00082 125 |10. 99918 } 9. 00301 26 10. 99699 110. 00219 
46 | .00207 | 152 | .99793 | . 00427 ce 99573 | . 00220 
47 . 00332 | 154 | .99668 | | 00553 a5 .99447 | . 00222 
48 | .00456| 15. | . 99544] | 00679 ioe 99321 | | 00223 
49 | .00581 | 153 | .90419 | .00805 | 12% | .99195 | . 00224 
50 | 9. 00704 124 |10. 99296 9. 00930 25 10. 99070 {10. 00225 
51 } .00828| 153 | .99172| . 01055 ia 98945 | . 00227 
52 | .00951 | 153 | .99049 | .01179 | j54 | - 98821 | . 00228 
53 | .01074 | 155 | . 98926 | .01303 | 154 | . 98697 | . 00229 
54 | 01196 | 155 | .98804 | .01427 | 153 |_-98573 |. 00231 
55 | 9.01318 | 155 |10. 98682 | 9. 01550 123 10. 98450 110. 00232 
56 | .01440| 157 | . 98560] .01673 | 153 | - 98327 | . 00233 
57 | .01561 | 45, | . 98439 | .01796 | j55 | - 98204 | . 00235 
58 | .01682| 45, | .98318| .01918 | 59 98082 00236 
59 | .01803 | 159 | .98197 | .02040 | ,55 | .97960 | . 00237 
60 | 9.01923 10. 98077 | 9. 02162 10. 97838 10. 00239 
gko- cos ti sec cot me tan csc 
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6° sin 
4 
0 9. 01923 
1 . 02043 
2 . 02163 
3 | . 02283 
4 . 02402 
5 9. 02520 
6 . 02639 
7 . 02757 
8 . 02874 
9 . 02992 
10 9. 03109 
11 . 03226 
12 . 03342 
13 . 038458 
14 . 03574 
15 9. 03690 
16 . 03805 
17 . 03920 
18 . 04034 
19 . 04149 
20 9. 04262 
21 . 04376 
22 . 04490 
23 . 04603 
24 . 04715 
25 9. 04828 
26 . 04940 
27 . 05052 
28 . 05164 
29 . 05275 
30 9. 05386 
31 . 05497 
32 . 05607 
33 . 05717 
34 . 05827 
35 9. 05937 
36 . 06046 
37 . 06155 
38 . 06264 
39 . 06372 
40 9. 06481 
41 . 06589 
42 . 06696 
43 . 06804 
44 . 06911 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
04 
35 
56 
57 
58 
59 
_ 60 
t 
96° cos 


rf rr rr rrr Bh | 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
cse¢ tan et cot sec 
10. 98077 | 9. 02162 121 10. 97838 110. 00239 
. 97957 . 02283 121 . 97717 . 00240 
. 97837 . 02404 121 . 97596 00241 
. 97717 . 02525 120 . 97475 00243 
. 97598 . 02645 121 . 97355 00244 
10. 97480 | 9. 02766 119 10. 97234 110. 00245 
. 97361 . 02885 120 . 97115 . 00247 
. 97243 . 03005 119 . 96995 . 00248 
. 97126 . 03124 118 . 96876 . 00249 
. 97008 . 03242 119 . 96758 . 00251 
10. 96891 | 9. 03361 118 10. 96639 110. 00252 
. 96774 . 03479 118 . 96521 . 00253 
. 96658 . 03597 117 . 96403 00255 
. 96542 . 03714 118 . 96286 00256 
. 96426 . 03832 116 . 96168 00258 
10. 96310 | 9. 03948 117 10. 96052 110. 00259 
. 96195 . 04065 116 . 95935 . 00260 
. 96080 . 04181 116 . 95819 . 00262 
. 95966 . 04297 116 . 95703 . 00263 
. 95851 . 04413 115 . 95587 . 00264 
10. 95738 | 9. 04528 115 10. 95472 110. 00266 
. 95624 . 04643 113 . 95357 . 00267 
. 95510 . 04758 118 . 95242 . 00269 
. 95397 . 04873 114 . 95127 . 00270 
. 95285 . 04987 114 . 95013 . 00272 _ 
10. 95172 | 9. 05101 113 10. 94899 |10. 00273 
. 95060 . 05214 114 . 94786 . 00274 
. 94948 . 05328 113 . 94672 . 00276 
. 94836 . 05441 112 . 94559 . 00277 
. 94725 . 05553 113 . 94447 . 00279 | 
10. 94614 | 9. 05666 112 10. 94334 10. 00280 
. 94503 . 05778 112 . 94222 . 00282 
. 94393 . 05890 112 . 94110 . 00283 
. 94283 . 06002 il . 93998 . 00284 
. 94173 . 06113 111 . 93887 . 00286 
10. 94063 | 9. 06224 lil 10. 93776 }10. 00287 
. 93954 . 06335 110 . 93665 . 00289 
. 93845 . 06445 1 . 93555 . 00290 
. 93736 . 06556 110 . 93444 . 00292 
. 93628 . 06666 109 . 93334 | . 00293 
10. 93519 | 9. 06775 110 10. 93225 410. 00295 
. 93411 . 06885 109 . 93115 . 00296 
. 93304 . 06994 109 . 93006 . 00298 
. 93196 . 07103 108 . 92897 . 00299 
. 93089 . 07211 109 . 92789 . 00301 
10. 92982 | 9. 07320 108 10. 92680 |10. 00302 
. 92876 . 07428 108 . 92572 . 00304 
. 92769 . 07536 107 . 92464 . 00305 
. 92663 . 07643 108 . 92357 . 00307 
. 92558 . 07751 107 . 92249 . 00308 _ 
10. 92452 | 9. 07858 106 10. 92142 |10. 00310 
. 92347 . 07964 107 . 92036 . 00311 
. 92242 . 08071 106 . 91929 . 00313 
. 92137 . 08177 106 . 91823 . 00314 
. 92032 . 08283 106 .91717 . 00316 — 
10. 91928 | 9. 08389 106 10. 91611 |10. 00317 
. 91824 08495 105 . 91505 . 00319 
. 91720 08600 105 . 91400 . 00320 
. 91617 08705 105 . 91295 | . 00322 
.91514 08810 104 .91190 | . 00323 
10. 91411 | 9. O8914 10. 91086 10. 00325 
sec cot Diff tan csc 


9. 99761 60 
. 99760 59 
. 99759 58 
. 99757 57 
. 99756 56 

9. 99755 35 

99753 54 
99752 53 
99751 52 
99749 51 

9. 99748 50 

99747 49 
99745 48 
99744 47 
99742 46 
9. 99741 45 
99740 44 
99738 43 
99737 42 
99736 41 
9, 99734 40 
99733 39 
99731 38 
99730 37 
99728 36 
99727 35 
99726 34 
99724 33 
99723 32 
99721 31 
9. 99720 30 
99718 29 
99717 28 
99716 27 
99714 26 

9. 99713 25 
. 99711 24 
. 99710 23 
. 99708 22 
99707 | 21_ 

9. 99705 20 
. 99704 19 

99702 18 
99701 17 
99699 | _ 16 
9. 99698 15 
99696 14 
99695 13 
99693 12 

99692 | 11 
9. 99690 10 
99689 9 
99687 8 
99686 7 

99684 | 6. 
9. 99683 5 
99681 4 
99680 3 
99678 2 
99677 l 
9. 99675 0 
t 

sin 83° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


7 on sin eh : csc cos «172° 
$ rn 
0 | 9.08589 | jo |10. 91411 | 9.08914 | jo. |10. 91086 f10. , | 9.99675 | 60 
1 | . 08692 | 93 | - 91308] . 09019 | ipg | - 90981 | - 00326 | > | - 99674 | 59 
3 | conor | 102 | “eii0s | ‘oo2z27 | 104 | ‘ourzs | lousso | 2 | escro | oe 
4 | _os999 | 192 | ‘91001 | ‘09330 | 193 | | 90670 | | 00331 | 2 | | o9660 | 56 

meee ett, + PO. ae ee ee. OA 2 flats 2 Scie ia 
5 | 9.09101 | 4, [1090809 | 9. 09434 | 454 |10. 90566 |10. 00333 | | | 9.99667 | 55 
|. 09202 | too | 90798 | 09537 | 103 | 90163 | .00334 | 3 | . 99666 | 54 
g | .o9405 | 10) | ° pOs0s 00742 102 | ° pore eet Py! pees 3 
9 | .09506 | ip | .90494 | -o9g45 | 103 | | 00339 | 2 | ‘99661 | 51 

io |. 09606 | 1) {10 90304 9.09947 | igo |10. 90053 ]10. 00341 | | [9.99659 | 50 
i2 | _o9807 | 199 | “ooi193 ] | Gis6 101 | ° 50820 Oes44 2 pee is 
13 | |09907 | 199 | © 90093 | | 10252 | 192 | | go748] (00345 | 2 | | 7 

poe ils ne 5 | 99655 | 47 

14 | | 10006 | ,o |_.89994 | . 10353 | 1°! | | s0647 | | 00347 | 2 | 99653 | 46 
15 | 9.10106 | go |10. 89894 |9. 10454 | 55, |10. 89546 |i0. 00349 | | | 9.99651 | 45 
16 | .10205) $2 | . 80705} .10555 | 10! | ‘89445 | -00350 | 3 | :99650| 44 
17 | :10304 | 92 | - 89696] 10656 | 10) | : 89344} .00352 | 7 | | 99648] 43 
ig | . 10402} 28 | -89508| :10756 | 100 | ‘80244 | | 00353 | 5 | | 99647 | 42 
i9 | - 10501 | 22 | : 80499 | ‘10856 | 10° | ‘so144 | -00355 | 2 | ‘99645 | 41 
20 [9.10599 | gg 10. 89401 | 9. 10956 | jo |10. 80044 |i0. 00357 | | | 9. 99643 | 40 
21 | .10697 | 28 | 89303} . 11056 | 109 | 88044 | :00358 | 3 | 99642 | 39 
22 | .10795| 98 | \s0205] .11155| 22 | . 38845 | ‘00360 | 5 | . 99640 | 38 
23 | . 10803 | 8 | °89107] .11254| 2° | | 88746 | | 00362 | 7 | : 99638] 37 
24 7 . 10990 | ov | - 89010] . 11353 | og |. 88647 | . 00363 | 5 | . 99637 | 36 
25 | 9.11087 | 9. |10. 88913 [9.11452 | go |10. 88548 |io. 5 | 9.99635 | 35 
26 | .11184| 7 | /88gi6} .11551| Q8 | .88449 | .00367 | 7 | . 99633 | 34 
27 | .11281) 97 | ‘sa7i9 | ‘11649 | 98 | 88351 | © 00368 | 5 | 99632] 33 
28 | .11377| 38 | ‘89623 } |11747| 88 | °88253 | . 00370 | 7 | : 99630] 32 
29 | .11474 | 97 | | 88526] . 11845 | 28 | | 88155 | | 00371 | 5 | .99620] 31 
30-9. 11570 | gg |10. 88130 | 9. 11943 | 97 |10. $8057 |10. 00373] > 9. 99627 | 30 , 
31 | .11666 | 2° | 88334] .12040| 9% | .87960]| .00375 | 7 | . 99625] 29 
32 | .11761 | 92 | .88239] .12138| 38 | | 87862] 00376 | 5 | | 99624] 28 
33 | .11857 | 28 | | 88143 | :12235| 9% | | 87765] . 00378 | 2 | ‘99622 ] 27 
34 | .11952 | 92 | 88048] | 12332] 97 |. 87668 | . 00380 | 3 | . 99620 | 26 
35 | 9. 12047 95 [10.8793 | 9.12428 | 4 |10. 87572 |10. 00382 | | | 9.99618 | 25 
36 | . 12142) gy |. 87858 | . 12525 | 96 . 87475 | .00383 | 4 | .99617| 24 
37 | . 25 | . 87764 | .12621| 96 | : 87370 | ‘00385 | 2 | ‘99615 | 23 
3g | .12331 | OY | 87669] :12717| 96 | . 87283] ‘00387| 7 | : 99613 | 22 
39 | .12425 | gy |. 87575 | .12813 | o¢ |_.87187] .00388| 5 | .99612| 21 
40 [9.12519 | 93 [1087481 [9.12909 | 4, |10. 87091 10. 00390 | 2 | 9. 99610 | 20 
at [tba | oh | Braee | io | 98 | sme |°-aoe | | taps |e 
43 | 112799 | 93 | ‘87201] | 13194 | 92 | . 86806 | | 00395 | 5 | .99605 | 17 
44 | (12892 | 29 | ‘87108 | ‘13289 | 3 |. 86711 | | 00397 | 5 |_.99603 | 16 

“eV igs | ae (agus / reer] os Pens Ve oom | 1 ea | 

004 

47 | .13171 | 93 | ° 68291 | 13573 | 95 | | 864271 _o0402 | 2 | 199598] 13 
48 | | 13263 | 92 | | 86737 | | 13667 94 | 36333 | | 00404 2 | 99596] 12 
49 | .13355 | 92 | ‘86645 | | 13761 | 94 | . 86239 | (00405 | 4 |_.99595 | 11 
50] 9. 13447 y2 |10. 86553 | 9.13854 | 94 |10. 86146 |i0. 00407 | 4 | 9.99503 | 10 

22 |. gege1 | .13048| 94 | . 86052] . 00409] 5 | . 99591] 9 
52 | .13630{ 9) | °86370| ‘14041 | 93 | © 85059 | ‘00411 | 7 | .99589] 8 
53 | .13722| @2 | ‘86278 ] | 14134) 23 | . 85866 | /00412| 5 | .99588] 7 
54 | 113813 | 91 | ‘e187 | 14227 | 93 | 85773 | ‘00414 | 5 |_.99586| 6 
55 | 9.13904 | 9, |10. 86096 | 9. 14320 | 45 |10. 85680 10. 00416 9.99584 | 5 
56 | .13994 | 3° | .se006 | - 14412 | 23 | . 85588] - 00418 2 | ‘99582 { 
57 | .14085| 94 | . 85015] 114504] 92 | - 85496 | :00419|) 4 | . 99581] 3 
58 | 114175 | 8° | ‘85825 | :14597| 89 | 85403 | : 00421 | 3 | 199579] 2 
59 | (14266 | Q | 185734] | 14688 | go | . 85312] 00423 | 5 | 99577] 1 
60 | 9. 14356 10. 85644 | 9. 14780 10. 85220 | 9.99575 | 0 


a mm ef a | NS | LE fl net | SS 


gio. cos ze : sec 


sin R)° 


~2 
is 
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9. 14356 
. 14445 
. 14535 
. 14624 
. 14714 

9. 14803 
. 14891 
. 14980 
. 15069 
. 15157 


9. 15245 


. 15333 
. 15421 
. 15508 
. 15596 


9. 15683 
. 15770 
. 15857 
. 15944 
. 16030 


9. 16116 


. 16203 
. 16289 
. 16374 
. 16460 


9. 16545 


. 16631 
. 16716 
. 16801 
. 16886 


9. 16970 
. 17055 
. 17139 
. 17223 
. 17307 


9. 17391 


ATA 
. 17558 
. 17641 
~ 17724 


9. 17807 


Se ee ee ee ee eee eed bee el 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


10. 85644 
. 89595 
. 85465 
. 85376 
. 85286 
10. 85197 
. 85109 
. 89020 
. 84931 
. 84843 


10. 84755_ 


. 84667 
84579 
84492 
. 84404 
10. 84317 
. 84230 
84143 
, 84056 
. 83970 


. 83797 
. 83711 
. 83626 
. 83540 


10. 
. §3369 
. 838284 
. §3199 
. 83114 


10. 83030 


. 829-45 

. §2861 

. 82777 

. 82693 
10 


. 82609 


. 82526 
. 82442 
. 82359 
. 82276 


10. 82193 


. 82110 
. 82027 
. 81945 
. 81863 


10. 81780 


. 81698 
. 81617 
. 81535 
. 81453 
10. 81372 
. 81291 
. 81210 
. 81129 
. 81048 
10. 80967 
. 80887 
. 80807 
. 80727 
. 80647 
10. 80567 


. 83884 


$3455 


10. 85220 
. 85128 
. 83037 
. 84946 
. 84855 


10. 84764 | 


. 84673 
. 84583 
. 84492 
. 84402 


10. 84312 


. 84223 
. 84133 
. 84044 
. 83954 
10. 83865 
. 83776 
. 83688 
. 83599 
. 83511 


10. 83423 


. 83335 
. 83247 
. 83159 
. 83072 


10 
. 82897 
. $2810 
. 82723 
. 82637 


10. 82550 
. 82464 
. 82378 
. 82292 
. 82206 


, 82120 


10 
. 82035 
. 81949 
. 81864 
. 81779 


10. 81694 


. 81609 
. 81525 
. 81440 
. 81356 


10. 81272 


. 81188 
. 81104 
. 81021 
. 80937 


10. 80854 


. 80771 
. 80688 
. 80605 
. 80522 


10. 80439 


. 80357 
. 80275 
. 80193 
. 80111 


10, 80029 


TABLE 33 
tan mn 
9. 14780 
14872 a 
. 14963 | 9; 
15054] 9) 
6] . 15145 | 9g 
9.15236 | 9, 
. 15327 | 66 
15417 | 9} 
. 15598 | 99 
9. 15688 
eS | 689 
. 15777 90 
. 15867 | 36 
. 15956 | 96 
__- 16016 | Qo 
9.16135 | go 
16224 | oo 
. 16312 | go 
. 16401 | 98 
. 16489 | 39 
9.16577 | 9. 
. 16665 | 98 
. 16841 87 
. 16928 38 
9. 17016 87 
17103 | Qo 
17190 | 35 
17277 | ge 
. 17363 | 9o 
9.17450 | ge 
. 17536 
f 86 
. 17622 
eo 86 
« 1 a 708 86 
17794 | 36 
9. 17880 
: 85 
‘ 1 | 965 86 
. 18051 | 9s 
. 18136 | gp 
" 18391 yy 
18475 | gs 
. 18560 | 34 
jie | 
: f 
18812 6 
. 18896 | 93 
18979 | 4 
- 19063 | gg 
9.19146 | o, 
. 19229 | o3 
19312 | 98 
. 19395 | 95 
pina| & 
19643 | 82 
19807 | 95 
19889 | 99 
9. 19971 
bes Diff 


sec 


. 82984 


. 00538 


10. 00425 
. 00426 
. 00428 
. 00430 
. 00432 
10. 00434 
. 00435 
. 00437 
. 00439 
. 00441 


10. 00443 
. 00444 
. 00446 
. 00448 
. 00450 


10. 00452 


. 00454 
. 00455 
. 00457 
. 00459 


10. 00461. 


. 00463 
. 00465 
. 00467 
. 00468 


—— 


10. 00470 
. 00472 
. 00474 
. 00476 
. 00478 


10 
. 00482 
. 00483 
. 00485 
. 00-187 


a 


10. 00489 
. 00491 
. 00493 
. 00495 
. 00497 

10 
. 00501 
. 00503 
. 00505 
. 00506 


10. 00508 


. 00510 
. 00512 
. 00514 
. 00516 


10. 00518 
. 00520 
. 00522 
. 00524 
. 00526 


10. 00528 
. 00530 
. 00532 
. 00534 
. 00536 
10 


csc 


. 00489 


. 00499 


t 


oO 


cos «171° 
4 
9. 99575 60 
99574 59 
99572 58 
99570 57 
99568 56 
9. 99566 55 
99565 54 
99563 53 
99561 52 
99559 51 
9. 99557 50 
99556 49 
99554 48 
99552 47 
99550 46 
9. 99548 45 
99546 44 
99545 43 
99543 42 
99541 4] 
9. 99539 40 
99537 39 
99535 38 
99533 37 
99532 36 
9. 99530 35 
99528 34 
99526 33 
99524 32 
99522 31 
9. 99520 30 
99518 29 
99517 28 
99515 27 
99513 26 
9. 99511 25 
99509 24 
99507 23 
99505 22 
99503 2) 
9. 99501 20 
99499 19 
99407 18 
99495 17 
99494 16 
9. 99492 lo 
. 99490 14 
99488 13 
99486 12 
99484 11 
9. 99482 10 
. 99480 I) 
. 99478 8 
. 99476 7 

. 99474 6 
9. 99472 5 
. 99470 4 
. 99468 3 
. 99466 2 
. 99464 ] 
9. 99462 0 
t 

sin «81° 


Se ee ee ee ee oe 


: ie a Se “Se ee 


> 


9°. sin 
$ 
0 9. 19433 
l . 19513 
2 . 19592 
3 . 19672 
4 . 19751 
5 9. 19830 
6 . 19909 
7 . 19988 
8 . 20067 
9 . 20145 
10 9, 20223 
11 . 20302 
12 . 20380 
13 . 20458 
14 . 20535 
15 9. 20613 
16 . 20691 
17 . 20768 
18 . 20845 
19 . 20922 
20 9. 20999 
21 . 21076 
22 . 21153 
23 . 21229 
24 . 21306 
25 9. 21382 | . 
26 . 21458 
27 . 21534 
28 . 21610 
29 . 21685 
30 9. 21761 
31 . 21836 
32 . 21912 
33 . 21987 
34 . 22062 
35 9, 22137 
36 , 22211 
37 , 22286 
38 . 22361 
39 , 22435 
40 . 22509 
41 . 22583 
42 , 22657 
43 , 22731 
44 . 22805 
45 9. 22878 
46 . 22952 
47 . 238025 
48 . 23098 
49 . 23171 
50 9. 23244 
51 . 23317 
52 . 23390 
53 . 23462 
54 . 23535 
55 9. 23607 
56 . 23679 
57 . 23752 
58 . 23823 
59 . 23895 
60 9. 23967 
t 
99° cos 


848607 O— 58-84 


cac 


——————————_ ee eee oo OO ol OC 


10. 80567 
. 80487 
. 80408 
. 80328 
. 80249 


10. 80170 


. 80091 
. 80012 
. 79933 
. 79855 


10. 79777. 


. 79698 
. 79620 
. 79542 
. 79465 


10. 79387 


. 79309 
. 19232 
. 79155 
. 79078 


10. 79001 


. 78924 
. 18847 
. 78771 
. 78694 


10. 78618 
. 78542 
. 78466 
. 78390 
. 78315 


10. 78239 


. 78164 
. 78088 
. 78013 
. 77938 


10. 77863 
. 77789 
77714 
. 77639 
. 77565 


10. 77491 
~77AI7 
. 77343 
. 77269 
. 77195 


10. 77122 


. 77048 
. 76975 
. 76902 
. 16829 


10. 76756 


. 16683 
. 76610 
. 16538 
. 16465 


10. 76393 


. 16321 
. 16248 
. 76177 
. 76105 
10. 76033 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 19971 
. 20053 
. 20134 
. 20216 
. 20297 


9. 20378 


. 20459 |: 


. 20540 
. 20621 
. 20701 


9. 20782 


. 20862 
. 20942 
. 21022 
. 21102 


9. 21182. 


. 21261 
. 21341 
. 21420 
. 21499 


9. 21578 


. 21657 
. 21736 
. 21814 
21893 


9. 21971 


. 22049 
. 22127 
. 22205 
22283 


9. 22361 


. 22438 
. 22516 
. 22593 
. 22670 


9. 22747 


. 22824 
. 22901 
. 22977 
. 23054 


9. 23130 


. 23206 
. 23283 
. 23359 
. 23435 


9. 23510 


. 23586 
. 23661 
. 23737 
. 23812 


9. 23887 


, 23962 
, 24037 
, 24112 
, 24186 


9. 24261 


, 24335 
, 24410 
. 24484 
. 24558 
9. 24632 


cot 


10. 80029 
. (9947 
. 19866 
. 19784 
. 79703 


10. 79622 


. 79541 
. 79460 
. 79379 
. 79299 


10. 79218 


. 79138 
. 79058 
. 78978 
. 78898 


10. 78818 


. 78739 
. 18659 
. (8580 
. 78501 


10. 78422 


. 18343 
. 78264 
. 78186 
. 78107 


10. 78029 


77951 
. 17873 
17795 
00717 


10. 77639 


. 17562 
. 17484 
14407 
. 77330 


10. 77253 


. 77176 
. 77099 
. $7023 
. 16946 


10. 76870 


. (6794 
. 16717 
. 76641 
. 76565 


10. 76490 


. 76414 
. 76339 
. 76263 
. 76188 


10. 76113 


. 76038 
. 75963 
. 75888 
. 76814 


. 00548 


. 00550 
. 00552 
. 00554 
. 00556 


10. 00558 


. 00560 
. 00562 
. 00564 
. 00566 


. 00568 — 


. 00571 
. 00573 
. 00575 


00577 _ 


10. 00579 
. 00581 
. 00583 
. 00585 
. 00587 


10. 00589 


. 00591 
. 00593 
. 00596 
. 00598 


10. 00600 


. 00602 
. 00604 
. 00606 
. 00608 


10. 00610 


. 00612 
. 00615 
. 00617 
. 00619 


10. 00621 


. 00623 
. 00625 
. 00628 
. 00630 


10. 00632 


. 00634 
. 00636 
. 00638 
. 00641 


10. 00643 


. 00645 
. 00647 
. 00649 
. 00652 


10. 75739 110. 00654 


. 75665 
. 75590 
. 75516 
. 15442 
10. 75368 


. 00656 
. 00658 
. 00660 
. 00663 


10. 00665 


cos «170° 

4 

9. 99462 60 
. 99460 59 

. 99458 58 

. 99456 57 

. 99454 56 

9. 99452 55 
. 99450 54 

. 99448 53 

. 99446 52 

. 99444 51 

9. 99442 50 
. 99440 49 

. 99438 48 

. 99436 47 

. 99434 46 

9. 99432 45 
. 99429 44 

. 99427 43 

. 99425 42 

. 99423 41 

9. 99421 40 
. 99419 39 

. 99417 38 

. 99415 37 

. 99413 36 

9, 99411 35 
. 99409 34 

. 99407 33 

. 99404 32 

. 99402 31 

9. 99400 30 
. 99398 29 

. 99396 28 

. 99394 27 

. 99392 26 

9. 99390 25 
. 99388 24 

. 99385 23 

. 99383 22 

. 99381 21 

9. 99379 20 
. 99377 19 

. 99375 18 

. 99372 17 

. 99370 16 

9. 99368 15 
. 99366 14 

. 99364 13 

. 99362 12 

. 99359 11 

9. 99357 10 
. 99355 9 

. 99353 8 

. 99351 7 

. 99348 6 

9. 99346 5 
. 99344 4 

. 99342 3 

. 99340 2 

. 99337 1 

9. 99335 0 
t 

sin 80° 


1386 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


tan Al cot sec 1 cos 169° 


es re ed 


0 | 9.23967 | - . 76033 | 9. 24632 | 2, |10. 75368 |10. 00665 | 5 
1 | .24039| ¢ . 75961 | .24706 | 53 | . 75294 | . 00667 | 5 
2 | .24110 . 75890 | .24779 | 27 | . 75221 | . 00669 | 3 
3 | . 24181 75819 | . 24853 | 23 | . 75147 | . 00672 | 5 
4 | . 24253 75747 |. 24926 | 24 | .75074 | . 00674 | 5 
5 | 9.24324] -, |10. 75676 | 9.25000 | ~. |10. 75000 [10. 00676 | 5 
6 | . 24395 . 75605 | . 25073 | =3 | .74927 | . 00678 | 3 
7 | . 24466 . 75534 | .25146 | <3 | . 74854] . 00681 | 5 
8 | . 24536 . 75464 | .25219 | 25 | . 74781 | . 00683 | 5 
9 | . 24607 . 75393 |. 25292 | 23 | .74708 | . 00685 | 5 og 
9. 24677 . 75323 | 9. 25365 | 25 10. 74635 10. 00687 | 5 
. 24748 . 75252 | . 25437 |. 25 | . 74563 | . 00690 | 5 
, 24818 75182 | .25510 | 25 | . 74490] . 00692 | 5 
, 24888 75112 | .25582 | 23 | . 74418] . 00694 | 5 
24958 | ¢ . 75042 | . 25655 | 25 | .74345 | . 00696 | 3 
3 9. 25028 10. 74972 | 9.25727 | 5 |10. 74273 [10. 00699 | 5 
. 25098 . 74902 | .25799 | 25 | . 74201] . 00701 | 5 
. 25168 . 74832 | 25871 | 25 | . 74129] .00703 | 3 
. 25237 | 7 | .74763 | .25943 | 55 | . 74057 | .00706 | 5 
_ 25307 . 74693 |. 26015 | 2 | . 73985 | .00708 | 5 
i 9. 25376 . 74624 | 9. 26086 | 7. |10. 73914 ]10. 00710 | 5 
25445 | gq | .74555 | .26158 | 25 | .73842 1 .00712 | 3 
. 25514 . 74486 | . 26229] 2, | .73771 | .00715 | 5 
. 25583 -TAAIT |. 26301 | Fy |. 73699) . 00717 | 9 
: . 25652 . 14348 . 26372 71 ; aa . uy 3 
9. 25721 10. 74279 | 9. 26443 | 2, (10. 73557 |10. 00722 | 4 
, 25790 74210 | .26514 | 2, | . 73486 | . 00724 | 5 
, 25858 . 74142 |. 26585 | 29 | . 73415 | .00726 | 3 
. 25927 . 74073 | .26655 | =, | . 73345 | .00729 | 95 
. 25995 . 74005 |. 26726 | 3, |. 73274 | .00731 | 5 
9. 26063 , 73937 | 9.26797 | 2, |10. 73203 }10. 00733 | 3 
, 26131 . 73869 | . 26867 | 25 | . 73133 | . 00736 | 5 
. 26199 . 73801 | . 26937 | 5, | .73063 | . 00738 | 5 
. 26267 . 73733 | . 27008 | <4 | . 72992] .00740 | 3 
. 26335 . 73665 |. 27078 | 45 |. 72922 | . 00743 | 5 
9. 26403 . 73597 | 9.27148 | 29 |10. 72852 ]10. 00745 | 3 
. 26470 . 73530 | . 27218 | 39 | . 72782] .00748 | 5 
. 26538 . 73462 | .27288 | go | . 72712} .00750| 5 
. 26605 . 73395 | .27357 | 29 | . 72643 | .00752 | 3 
_. 26672 _. 73328 |. 27427 | go |_.72573 | .00755 | 5 
9. 26739 10. 73261 | 9.27496 | 2, |10. 72504 |10. 00757 | » 
. 26806 . 73194 | .27566 | Gq | . 72434] .00759 | 3 
. 26873 . 73127 |. 27635 | gq | . 72365 | . 00762 | > 
Som | | fame | 3tntg| 98 | faa | turd | 
. 27007 72993 |. 27 . 00767 | 5 |_-! 
ne Vee sce PEON 380, Wit eee ee es 
9. 27073 10. 72927 | 9. 27842 |, |10. 72158 |10. 00769 | 9 | 9.99231] 1: 
, 99229 | 14 
‘Heo | 86) feist | cdrouo | 88 | cian | cites | $ | case | 
27273 72727 | 128049 | 69 | ‘71951 ] . 00776 | 2 | : 99224] 12 
| 27339 72661 | | 28117 | 68 | | 71883] ‘00779 | 3 |_- 99221] 11 
j 9. 27405 10. 72595 | 9. 28186 | 6 ee NO OOTE ES) 3 abet Ds 
"34537 "72463 | 28323 | 62 | ‘716771 ‘ooras| 3 | ‘oo24] 8 
27602 "72398 | | 28301 | 88 | ‘71609 | ‘oo7a8 | 3 | .99212] 7 
"27668 72332 | 128459 | 88 | ‘71541 | ‘00791 | 5 99209 | _6 
9. 27734 10. 72266 | 9. 28527 | go |10. 71473 }10. 00793 | 3 | 9. aeons : 
27700 | gg | - 72201 | . 28805 | 7 | . 71408 hs ee Meter ee 
. 2786 . . 992 
"27930 72070 | 28730 | 6S nel2a0); 00800 ; ocera er 
9 25995 72005 |. 28798 | g7 | 71202] 00803) 2 | 5 OOO. | 
. 28060 . 71940 | 9. 28865 10. 71135 10. ; 
: Diff 
100°> cos : sec cot at tan csc 1! sin 79° 


11% 
‘ 


SS eS 


sin 


© 


. 28060 
. 28125 
. 28190 
. 28254 
. 28319 


. 28384 
. 28448 
. 28512 
. 28577 
. 28641 
9. 28705 
. 28769 
. 28833 
. 28896 
. 28960 


co 


“9. 29024 


oF 2 
35 


. 29087 
. 29150 
. 29214 
. 29277 


9. 29340 
. 29403 
. 29466 
. 29529 
. 29591 


9, 29654 
. 29716 
. 29779 
. 29841 
. 29903 

9. 29966 
. 30028 


9, 30275 
. 30336 
. 30398 
. 30459 
. 30521 


40 | 9. 30582 


. 30643 
. 30704 
. 30765 
. 30826 


5 | 9. 30887 


. 30947 
. 31008 
. 31068 
. 31129 


— 


9. 31189 
. 31250 


9. 31788 


t 
101°> cos 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


csc tan 
10. 71940 | 9. 28865 
. 71875 . 28933 
. 71810 . 29000 
. 71746 . 29067 
. 71681 . 29134 
10. 71616 | 9. 29201 
. 71552 . 29268 
. 71488 . 29335 
. 71423 . 29402 
. 71359 . 29468 
10. 71295 | 9. 29535 
. 71231 . 29601 
. 71167 . 29668 
. 71104 . 29734 
. 71040 . 29800 
10. 70976 | 9. 29866 
. 70913 . 29932 
. 70850 . 29998 
. 70786 . 80064 
. 70723 . 30130 
10. 70660 | 9. 30195 
. 70597 . 30261 
. 70534 . 30326 
. 10471 . 30391 
. 70409 . 30457 
10. 70346 | 9. 30522. 
. 70284 . 30587 
. 70221 . 30652 
. 70159 . 30717 
. 70097 . 80782 
10. 70034 | 9. 30846 
. 69972 . 30911 
. 69910 . 80975 
. 69849 . 31040 
. 69787 . 31104 
10. 69725 | 9. 31168 
. 69664 . 31233 
. 69602 . 31297 
. 69541 . 31361 
_ . 69479 |. 31425 
10. 69418 | 9. 31489 
. 69357 . 31552 
. 69296 . 31616 
. 69235 . 31679 
. 69174 . 31743 
10. 69113 | 9. 31806 
. 69053 . 31870 
. 68992 . 31933 
. 68932 , 31996 
68871 |. 32059. 
10. 68811 | 9. 32122 
. 68750 , 32185 
. 68690 . 32248 
. 68630 . 32311 
. 68570 __. 82373 
10. 68510 | 9. 32436 
. 68451 . 32498 
. 68391 , 32561 
. 68331 . 32623 
. 68272 , 32685 
10. 68212 | 9. 32747 
sec cot 


—————_— 
ee 


cot sec 
10. 71135 110. 00805 
. 71067 . 00808 
. 71000 . 00810 
. 70933 . 00813 
. 10866 . 00815 
10. 70799 j10. 00818 
. 10732 . 00820 
. 70665 . 00823 
. 70598 . 00825 
__. 10532 . 00828 
10. 70465 110. 00830 
. 20399 . 00833 
. 0332 . 00835 
. 70266 . 00838 
. 70200 . 00840 
10. 70134 110. 00843 
. 70068 . 00845 
. 70002 . 00848 
. 69936 . 00850 
. 69870 . 00853 
10. 69805 110. 00855 
. 69739 . 00858 
. 69674 . 00860 
. 69609 . 00863 
. 69543 . 00865 
10. 69478 [10. 00868 
. 69413 . 00870 
. 69348 . 00873 
. 69283 . 00876 
. 69218 . 00878 
10. 69154 110. 00881 
. 69089 . 00883 
. 69025 . 00886 
. 68960 . 00888 
__- 68896 | . 00891 
10. 68832 110. 00894 
. 68767 . 00896 
. 68703 . 00899 
. 68639 . 00901 
. 68575 . 00904 
10. 68511 110. 00907 
. 68448 . 00909 
. 68384 . 00912 
. 68321 . 00914 
. 68257 . 00917 
10. 68194 110. 00920 
. 68130 . 00922 
. 68067 . 00925 
. 68004 . 00928 
. 67941 | . 00930 
10. 67878 110. 00933 
. 67815 . 00936 
. 67752 . 00938 
. 67689 . 00941 
. 67627 . 00944 
10. 67564 110. 00946 
. 67502 . 00949 
. 67439 . 00952 
. 67377 . 00954 
. 67315 . 00957 
10. 67253 110. 00960 
tan csc 


1387 


cos «168° 
4 


10 
9 
8 
7 
6 


ONO Or 


3 


1388 


ema 
COUIAGA/mwmo | © by 


v 


sin 1’ : 


csc 


10. 68212 
. 68153 
. 68093 
. 68034 
. 67975 


10. 67916 


. 67857 
. 67798 
. 67739 
. 67681 


10. 67622 


. 67563 
. 67505 
. 67447 
. 67388 


10. 67330 


. 67272 
. 67214 
. 67156 
. 67098 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 32747 
. 32810 
. 32872 
. 32933 
. 32995 


9. 33057 


. 33119 
. 33180 
. 338242 
. 33303 


. 33365 


. 33426 
. 33487 
. 33548 
. 33609 


9. 33670 


. 33731 
. 33792 
. 33853 
. 33913 


10. 67040 


. 66982 
. 66925 
. 66867 
. 66810 


10. 66752. 


. 66695 
. 66638 
. 66580 
. 66523 


10. 66466 


. 66409 
. 66353 
. 66296 
. 66239 


10. 66182 


. 66126 
. 66069 
. 66013 
. 65957 


10. 65900 


. 65844 
. 65788 
. 65732 
. 65676 


10. 65620 


. 65564 
. 65509 
. 65453 
. 65398 


10. 65342 | 9. 35757 


. 65287 
. 65231 
. 65176 


65121 
10. 65066 


. 65011 
. 64956 
. §4901 
. 64846 
10. 64791 


sec 


. 338974 
. 34034 
. 34095 
. 34155 
. 84215 


. 34276 


. 34336 
. 34396 
. 34456 
. 34516 


9. 34576 


. 34635 
. 34695 
. 84755 
. 34814 


9. 34874 


. 34933 
. 34992 
. 35051 
. 35111 


. 35170 


. 35229 
. 35288 
. 35347 
. 35405 


9. 35464 


. 85023 
. 35581 
. 35640 
. 35698 


. 39815 
. 35873 
. 35931 
. 35989 


9. 36047. 


. 36105 
. 36163 


. 36221 
. 36279 
9. 36336 


ae a ee a ! iia nen’ 


10. 67253 
. 67190 
. 67128 
. 67067 
. 67005 


10. 66943 


. 66881 
. 66820 
. 66758 
. 66697 


10. 66635 


. 66574 
. 66513 
. 66452 
. 66391 


10. 66330. 


. 66269 
. 66208 
. 66147 
. 66087 


10. 66026 


. 65966 
. 65905 
. 65845 
. 65785 


10. 65724 


. 65664 
. 65604 
. 65544 
. 65484 


10. 65424 


. 65365 
. 65305 
. 65245 


. 65186 


. 65126 
. 65067 
. 65008 
. 64949 
. 64889 


. 64830 


. 64771 
. 64712 
. 64653 
. 64595 


. 64536 


. 64477 
. 64419 
. 64360 
. 64302 


10. 64243 


. 64185 
. 64127 
. 64069 
. 64011 


10. 63953 
. 63895 
. 63837 
. 63779 
. 63721 
10. 63664 


tan 


10. 00960 
. 00962 
. 00965 
. 00968 
. 00970 


10. 00973 


. 00976 
. 00978 
. 00981 
. 00984 


10. 00987, 


. 00989 
. 00992 
. 00995 
. 00998 


10. 01000 


. 01003 
. 01006 
. 01009 
. 01011 


10. 01014 


01017 
. 01020 
. 01022 
. 01025 


10. 01028 


. 01031 
. 01033 
. 01036 


01039 


10. 01042 
. 01045 
. 01047 
. 01050 
. 01053 


10. 01056 


. 01059 
. 01062 
. 01064 
. 01067 


10. 01070 


. 01073 
. 01076 
. 01079 
. 01081 


10. 01084 


. 01087 
. 01090 
. 01093 
. 01096 


10. 01099 


. 01102 
. 01104 
. 01107 
. 01110 


10. 01113 


. 01116 
. 01119 
. 01122 
. 01125 
10. 01128 


csc 


re | ee ee | ees | nn | SS 


cos © 167° 
$ 
9. 99040 60 
99038 59 
99035 58 
99032 57 
99030 56 
9. 99027 55 
99024 54 
99022 53 
99019 52 
99016 51 
9. 99013 50 
. 99011 49 
. 99008 48 
99005 47 
. 99002 46 
9. 99000 45 
98997 44 
98994 43 
98991 42 
98989 41 
9. 98986 40 
98983 39 
98980 38 
98978 37 
98975 36 
9. 98972 35 
98969 34 
98967 33 
98964 32 
98961 31 
9. 98958 30 
98955 29 
98953 28 
98950 7 
98947 26 
9. 98944 25 
98941 24 
98938 23 
98936 22 
98933 21 
9. 98930 20 
98927 19 
98924 18 
98921 17 
98919 16 
9. 98916 15 
98913 14 
98910 13 
98907 12 
98904 11 


mn 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


o, Diff. i 
13 sin rT csc sec Pe cos «166° 
| ie eee ee Bae oe. ry 
o | 9. 35209 10. 64791 | 9. 36336 10 
1 - 35263 ee 64737 36304 oe Beene aust : O aRReO 89 
6: 36452 63548 | . 01133 
3 | .35373| 25 | | ot "9gse4 | 87 
eee ae a ee 
g | apege| cs gee | Caesar] er Ve cee (mrs [Eee 
7 | .35590/ 24 | : 64410] | 36738 | 2% | | 63 oils | 3 | ‘osss2 | 83 
7 | . 35590) 34 | 2 | . 63262] | 01148 98852 | 53 
8] 35644 | 34 64356 | . 36795 | 21 | 63205] .01151| 3 | . 98849] 52 
oe 164302 | 36852 | 27 | 63148] | 01154 "98846 | 51 
yt & Osea eeee| 2 hee ase s 
12 | . 35860 64140 | . 37023 | 2% | | 3 | oss37 | 48 
ee all = 62977 | _ 01163 ’ 98837 
13 | 35914] 24 | | 64086} 37080 57 | ‘g2920] |o1166 | 3 | | 98834 +7 
14 | .35968| 24 | | 64032] | 37137 of 62863 | 01169 | 2 | |98831 | 46 
TE YY Se | og REE Sts |r gunn We gure | | eae a 
17 | . 36129 . 63871 | . 37306 | 25 | .6 7 3 | ‘ossz2 | 43 
17 | .36129) 53 | . 63871 | 2 | . 62604 | | 01178 98822 | 43 
ee ee ee eae Sie 
20 | 9. 36289 10. 63711 | 9. 37476. a 10. 6252 ; 8 + laa 
21 | . 36342 2 63658 | . 37532 | 28 ee Pr ginea 3 Be a0 
22 | . 36395 63605 | .37588 | °© | | 62412] | 3) ° ae 
aS 62412 | .01193 " 9880 
23 | .36449| 23 | .63551 | .37644| 28 | | 62356] ‘01196 | 3 98804 | 37 
_24 | 36502] 25 | 63498] . 37700) 28 | - 62300] ‘o1199 | 3 |: 98801 36 
a | Seco | os ['°taued | ® frets | so (sigs Chae | 9 | gates |g 
27 | . 36660 63340 | . 37 56 eee 
Ae _ 37868 62132 | | 01208 98792 
28 | .36713| 23 | . 63287] .37924| 28 | ' 62076] -01211 | 3 "98780 | 32 
_29 | . 36766] 53 | .63234| .37080/ 28 | -62020| 01214 | 3 | | 98786] 31 
so] gon | 52/7 eda | gaat | se [gies | Stag | 2 | ® Saas | 
32 | . 36924 63076 | | 381 56 | 3 | ‘gar77 | on 
5 _ 38147 61853 | . 01223 98777 
33 | .36976| 25 | . 63024] .38202| 25 | \ 61798] .01226 | 3 | ‘98774 27 
_34 | 37028) 33 | .62972] . 38257 | 22 | . 61743] .01220/ 3 | 98771 | 26 
a |e ames | ox (ese |= an) ae ses Ve gu 9 | ars | 
37 | . 37185 62815) . 55 | 3.| “Serco | op 
38 | . 37237 2 ' 62763 "38475 56 Seat oa 3) pero. | 323 
39 | .37289 | 25 | .62711 | . 38534 55 | "61466 | | 01244 | 3  oa758 Fr 
40 | 9. 37341 10. 62659 | 9. 38589 oe 10. 61411 : 
41 | .37393| 2% | . 626071 .38644| 5° | | 6135 ee aioRo: <2) BBIEOL 10 
42 | | 37445 a5 62555 | .38699 | 2% aot 12nd 4 | “Ge7ae | is 
43 | (37497 | 52 | | 62503] |38754| 25 | ‘61246] | 01257 | 3 oa7as | 17 
44 | .37549 | 2% | . 62451] | 38808 | 22 | 61192] .01260| $ "98740 | 16 
45 9. 37600 ae 10. 62400 9. 38863 3s |10. 61137 |10. 01263 : 9.98737 | 15 
47 | :37703 | © | ‘62207| <aso72 | 54 | ‘oio2s| ‘01200 | 3 | ‘os7ai| 13 
48 | | 37755 - 62245 | |39027| 55 | ‘60973 | ‘01272 | 2 aero8 | 1D 
49 | 37806 | 2! |< 62194 | | 39082 2 "60918 | . 01275 4 O87 28 A 
oe Deis 51 aie mr agls6 54 |10. 60864 10. 01278. 3 9. 98722 | 10 
52 | . 37960 2 . 62040 | | 39245 | °° "60785 ie 4] ‘Serie! 8 
53 | .38011| 2; | .61980| | 39299 | 34 | ‘60701 | . 01288 3  Ogria 
a , 38062 | 2) | .61938 | | 39353 2 60647 | . 01291 ; ' 98709 | 6 
55 9. 38113 i 10. 61887 9. 39407 54 |10. 60593 |i0. 01294 | 5 | 9.98706] 5 
57 | .38215|) 5! | ‘61785 | :39515 | 54 ret Bare 3 | - 9e700 3 
58 | .38266| 31 | .61734| .30569| 24 | | 60431 | - 01303 3 | ‘9s607] 2 
59 9p 38317 St | 61683 | 39623 | 24 | | 60377] | 01306 3 | ‘ogeoa] 1 
" 38368 10. 61632 | 9. 39677 10. 60323 |10.01310 | * | 9.98690] 0 
Diff. 
103° © V sec tan csc nae ‘| sin 76° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
14°> sin sei csc tan ae , cot sec _ «165° 
4 4 
0 | 9.38368 | 5 |10. 61632 | 9.39677 | 54 |10. 60323 }10. 01310 | 4 | 9. 98690 
1 . 38418 | Fy 61582 | .39731 | &4 . 60269 | .01313 | 3 | . 98687 
2 | .38469 | £5 . 61531 | . 39785 | 59 . 60215 | .01316 | 3 98684 
3 | .38519 | 5) .61481 | . 39838 | 54 . 60162 | .01319 | 3 98681 
4 | .38570] 55 . 61430 |. 39892 | 5a . 60108 |. 01322 | 3 98678 
5 | 9.38620 | 9 |10. 61380 | 9. 39945 | 54 |10. 60055 |10. 01325 | 4 | 9. 98675 
6 | .38670| 5) . 61330 | . 39999 | Fo . 60001 | . 01329 | 3 98671 
7 | .38721] 5) 61279 | .40052 | £4 . 59948 |. 01332 | 3 98668 
8 | .38771 | 5 . 61229 | . 40106 | &4 . 59894 | . 01335 | 3 98665 
9 | .38821 | 5 61179 |. 40159 | 55 . 59841 |. 01338 | 3 98662 
10 | 9.38871 | ,Q |10. 61129 | 9. 40212 | -4 |10. 59788 }10. 01341 | 4 | 9. 98659 
11 . 38921 | Bo 61079 | . 40266 | Fo . 59734 | . 01344 | 4 98656 
12 | .38971| Fo . 61029 | . 40319 | 53 . 59681 | . 01348 | 3 98652 
13 | .39021 | 5 . 60979 | . 40372 | 3 . 59628 | .01351 | 3 98649 
14 | .39071 | &5 . 60929 | . 40425 | &3 . 59575 |. 01354 | 3 98646 
15 | 9.39121 | 4g /|10. 60879 | 9. 40478 | 2 |10. 59522 10. 01357 | 4 | 9. 98643 
16 | .39170| 5 . 60830 | . 40531 | £3 . 59469 | . 01360 | 4 98640 
17 | . 39220] 35 . 60780 | . 40584 | &5 . 59416 | . 01364 | 3 98636 
18 | .39270| 4 . 60730 | . 40636 | 59 . §9364 | . 01367 | 3 98633 
19 |. 39319 | 54 . 60681 | . 40689 | £3 . 59311 |. 01370 | 3 98630 
20 | 9.39369 | 4q |10. 60631 | 9. 40742 | 5, |10. 59258 ]10. 01373 | 4 | 9. 98627 
21 | .39418 | 4 . 60582 | .40795 | 55 . 59205 | . 01377 | 3 98623 
22 | .39467 | 5 . 60533 | . 40847] 53 . 59153 | . 01380 | 3 98620 
23 | .39517 | 4 . 60483 | . 40900 | £5 59100 | . 01383 | 3 98617 
24 | .39566 | 44 . 60434 | . 40952 | 53 . 59048 |. 01386 | 4 98614 
25 | 9.39615 | 4g |10. 60385 | 9.41005 | 59 |10. 58995 |10. 01390 | 4 | 9. 98610 
26 | . 39664 | 49 . 60336 | . 41057 | Fo . 58943 | . 01393 | 3 98607 
27 | .39713 | 49 . 60287 | .41109 | 55 . 58891 | . 01396 | 3 98604 
28 | .39762| 44 . 60238 | . 41161 | £5 . 58839 | . 01399 | 4 | . 98601 
_29 | .39811 | 49 60189 | .41214 | £5 , 58786 | .01403 | 3 |. 98597 
30 | 9.39860 | 4g |10. 60140 | 9.41266 | 55 |10. 58734 10. 01406 | 4 | 9. 98594 
31 } .39909 | 49 . 60091 | . 41318 | 55 . 58682 | .01409'| 3 98591 
32 | .39958 | 4¢ 60042 | . 41370 | 5 . 58630 | .01412 | 4 | . 98588 
33 | . 40006 | 44 . 59994 | .41422 | 55 . 58578 | .01416 | 3 | . 98584 
34 | . 40055 | 4° 59945 |. 41474 | 55 . 58526 | .01419 | 3 |_. 98581 
35 | 9.40103 | 4, |10. 59897 | 9.41526 | 55 |10. 58474 |10. 01422 | 4 | 9. 98578 
36 | .40152 | 4° . 59848 | . 41578 | 5) . 58422 | .01426 | 3 | . 98574 
387 | . 40200) 45 . 59800 | . 41629 | Fo . 58371 | .01429 | 3 98571 
38 | . 40249 | 43 .59751 | . 41681 | £5 . 58319 | . 01432 | 3 98568 
39 | .40297 | 4g . 59703 | . 41733 | &y . 58267 |. 01435 | | 98565_ 
40 | 9.40346 | 4, |10. 59654 | 9.41784 | 55 |10. 58216 }10. 01439 | g | 9. 98561 
41 | . 40394 | 43 . 59606 | . 41836 | 5) . 58164 | .01442 | 3 98558 
42 | .40442| 4 . 59558 | . 41887 | Fo . 58113 | .01445 | 4 | - 98555 
43 | .40490 | 43 .59510 | . 41939 | Fy . 58061 | .01449 | 3 98551 
44 | . 40538 | 42 . 59462 | .41990 | . 58010 | .01452 | 3 98548 
45 | 9.40586 | 4. |10. 59414 | 9.42041 | 55 10. 57959 }10. 01455 | 4 | 9. 98545 
46 | . 40634 | 4° . 59366 | . 42093 | y . 57907 | . 01459 | 3 98541 
47 | .40682 | 46 .59318 | .42144 | 5; . 57856 | .01462 | 9 | . 98538 
48 | .40730| 42 | .59270] .42195| 5, | .57805| .01465 | 4 | . 98535 
49 | .40778 | 47 | .59222] .42246| &£, | .57754| .01469 | 3 | . 98531 
50 | 9.40825 | 4 |10.59175 | 9.42297 | ,, |10. 57703 |10. 01472 | 3 | 9. 98528 
51 . 40873 | 43 59127 | . 42348 | 5) . 57652 | .01475 | 4 98525 | 9 
52 | . 40921 | 4, . 59079 | . 42399 | 5) . 57601 | .01479 | 3 | -98521] 8 
53 | . 40968 | 42 . 590382 | . 42450 | 5) .57550 | .01482 | 3 | -98518) 7 
54 | .41016 | 47 | .58984] . 42501) 2, | 57499] .01485 | 4 |_-98515| 6 _ 
55 | 9.41063 | 4g |10. 58937 | 9.42552 | ,, |10. 57448 |10. 01489 | 3 | 9. 98511 5 
66} .41111 | gy . 58889 | . 42603 | 2) . 57397 | .01492 | 3 | . 98508 4 
57 | .41158 | 4 . 58842 | . 42653 | 5) . 57347 | .01495 | @ | . 98505] 3 
58 | .41205 | 47 . 58795 | .42704 | 5) 57296 | .01499 | 3 | - 98501 ; 
59 | .41252 | 43 | .58748| .42755 | 3, | .57245| .01502 | 4 | - 98498 
60 | 9. 41300 10. 58700 | 9. 42805 10. 57195 {10. 01506 | * | 9.98494 |__ 0 
____| 10. 08700 300 10. U \ : 


t Tp 
104°> cos oe sec cot ae tan ese | |DiM) gin 


me 


— 
~ 


— 
” 


. 


9, 43813. 


. 43857 
. 43901 
. 43946 
. 43990 
9. 44034 


OO eee ee eee 


10. 58700 
58653 
. 58606 
. 58559 
, 58512 
10. 58465 
. 58418 
. 58372 
. §8325 
, 58278 
10. 58232 
. 58185 
. 58139 
. 58092 
. 58046 
10. 57999 
. 57953 
. 57907 
. 57860 
57814 


. 97722 
. 57676 
. 57630 
. 57584 


10. 57539 | 9. 44053 


. 57493 
. 57447 
. 57401 
. 57356 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 42805 
. 42856 
. 42906 
. 42957 
. 43007 

9. 43057 
. 43108 
. 43158 
. 43208 
. 43258 

9. 43308 
. 43358 
. 43408 
. 43458 


10. 57310. +: 


. 57265 
. 57219 
57174 
. §7128 
10. 57083 
. 57038 
. 56992 
. 56947 
. 56902 
10. 56857 
. 56812 
. 56767 
. 56722 
. 56677 
10. 56633 
. 56588 
. 56543 
. 56498 
. 56454 
10. 56409 
. 56365 
. 56320 
. 56276 
. 96231 


10. 56187 
. 56143 
. 56099 
. 56054 
. 56010 
10. 55966 


sec 


9. 44544 


. 44592 

. 44641 

. 44690 

. 41738 
9. 44787 
. 44836 
. 44884 
. 44933 
. 44981 


9. 45029 


. 45078 
. 45126 
. 45174 
. 45222 
9. 45271 
. 45319 
. 45367 
. 45415 
. 45463 
9. 45511 
. 45559 
. 45606 
. 45654 
. 45702 
9. 45750 


cot 


cot 


10. 57195 
. 57144 
. 57094 
. 57043 
. 56993 


10. 56943 
. $6892 
. 56842 
. 56792 
. 56742 


10. 56692 
. 56642 
. 56592 
. 56542 
. 56492 
10. 56442 
. 56393 
. 56343 
. 56293 
. 56244 
10. 56194 
. 56145 
. 56095 
. §6046 
. 55996 


10. 55947 


. 55898 
. 55849 
. 55799 
55750 
10. 55701 
. 55652 
. 55603 
55554 
. 55505 
10. 55456 
. 55408 
. 55359 
. 55310 
, 55262 
10. 55213 
55164 
55116 
. 55067 
. 55019 
10. 54971 
, 54922 
54874 
, 54826 
54778 
10. 54729 
54681 
, 54633 
54585 
. 54537 


10. 54489 
. 54441 
. 54394 
. 54346 
. 54298 
10. 54250 


tan 


10. 01506 
. 01509 
. 01512 
. 01516 
. 01519 


10. 01523 
. 01526 
. 01529 
. 01533 
. 01536 


10. 01540 
. 01543 
. 01547 
. 01550 
. 01553 


10. 01557 
. 01560 
. 01564 
. 01567 
. 01571 
10. 01574 
. 01578 
. 01581 
. 01585 
. 01588 


10. 01591 


10. 01627 
. 01630 
. 01634 
. 01637 
. 01641 


10. 01644 
. 01648 
. 01651 
. 01655 
. 01658 
10. 01662 
. 01666 
. 01669 
. 01673 
. 01676 
10. 01680 
. 01683 
. 01687 
. 01691 
. 01694 


. 01698 
. 01701 
. 01705 
. 01709 
. 01712 
. 01716 


csc 


PWkh PW PWhhRW RW HWE AWHhOH WhO RW PHLOKHD POH WMP OWA WDhWAW HOWL BOR WH PM OS OD 


ee rr ef ES | Ef ene | SS eN 


Diff. 


1’ 


1391 


cos «164° 
$ 
9. 98494 60 
. 98491 59 
. 98488 58 
. 98484 57 
. 98481 56 
9. 98177 55 
. 98474 54 
. 98471 53 
. 98467 52 
. 98464 51 
9. 98460 50 
. 98457 49 
. 98453 4§ 
. 98450 47 
. 98447 46 
9. 98443 45 
. 98440 44 
. 98436 43 
. 98433 42 
. 98429 41 
9. 98426 40 
. 98422 39 
. 98419 38 
. 98415 37 
. 98412 36 
9. 98409 35 
. 98405 34 
. 98402 33 
. 98398 32 
. 98395 31 
9. 98391 30 
. 98388 29 
. 98384 28 
. 98381 27 
. 98377 26 
9. 98373 25 
. 98370 24 
. 98366 23 
. 98363 22 
. 98359 21 
9. 98356 20 
. 98352 19 
. 98349 18 
. 98345 17 
. 98342 16 
9. 98338 15 
. 98334 14 
. 98331 13 
. 98327 12 
. 98324 11 
9. 98320 10 
. 98317 9 
. 98313 8 
. 98309 7 
. 98306 6 
9. 98302 5 
. 98299 4 
. 98295 3 
. 98291 2 
. 98288 1 
9. 98284 0 
t 
sin «7 4° 


1392 


— 


6° sin 
+ 
0 9. 44034 
l . 44078 
y . 44122 
3 . 44166 
4 . 44210 
5 9. 44253 
6 . 44297 
: § . 44341 
8 . 44385 
8) . 44428 
10 9. 44472 
ll 44516 
12 44559 
13 44602 
14 44646 
15 9. 44689 
16 . 44733 
17 . 44776 
18 . 44819 
19 . 44862 
20 9. 44905 
21 . 44948 
22 . 44992 
23 . 45035 
24 . 45077 
25 9. 45120 
26 . 45163 
 d . 45206 
28 . 45249 
29 . 45292 
30 9. 45334 
31 . 453877 
32 . 45419 
33 . 45462 
34 . 45504 
35 9. 45547 
36 . 45589 
37 . 45632 
38 . 45674 
39 . 45716 
40 9. 45758 
41 . 45801 
42 . 45843 
43 . 45885 
44 . 45927 
45 | 9. 45969 
46 . 46011 
47 . 46053 
48 . 46095 
49 . 46136 
50 | 9. 46178 
51 . 46220 
52 . 46262 
53 . 46303 
54 . 46345 
55 9. 46386 
56 . 46428 
57 . 46469 
58 . 46511 
59 . 46552 
60 9. 46594 
7 
106°> cos 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


10. 54250 
. 54203 
. 54155 
. 54108 
. 54060 


10. 54013 
. 53965 
. 53918 
. 53870 
. 538823 
10. 53776 
. 538729 
. 538681 
. 538634 
. 53587 
10. 53540 
. 58493 
. 538446 
. 538399 
. 538352 
10. 53306 
. 58259 
. 538212 
. 538165 
. 53119 
10. 53072 
. 538025 
. 52979 
. 52932 
. 52886 
10. 52840 
. 52793 
. 52747 
. 52701 
. 52654 


10. 52608 
. 52562 
. 52516 
. 52470 
. 52424 
10. 52378 
. 52332 
. 52286 
. 52240 
. 52194 
10. 52148 
. 52103 
. 52057 
. 52011 
. 51965 
10. 51920 
. 51874 
. 51829 
. 51783 
. 51738 
10. 51693 
. 51647 
. 51602 
. 51557 
. 51511 
10. 51466 


TABLE 33 

csc tan rae 

10. 55966 | 9. 45750 47 

. 55922 . 45797 48 

. 55878 . 45845 47 

. 55834 . 45892 48 

. 55790 . 45940 47 

10. 55747 | 9. 45987 48 

. 55703 . 46035 47 

. 55659 . 46082 48 

. 55615 . 46130 47 

. ooblae . 46177 47 

10. 55528 | 9. 46224 47 

. 55484 . 46271 48 

. 55441 . 46319 47 

. 55398 . 46366 47 

| . 65354 . 46413 47 

10. 55311 | 9. 46460 47 

. 55267 . 46507 47 

. 55224 . 46554 47 

. 55181 . 46601 47 

. 55138 . 46648 46 

10. 55095 | 9. 46694 47 

. 55052 . 46741 47 

. 55008 . 46788 47 

. 54965 . 46835 46 

. 54923 . 46881 47 

10. 54880 | 9. 46928 47 

. 54837 . 46975 46 

. 54794 . 47021 47 

. 54761 . 47068 46 

. 54708 . 47114 46 

10. 54666 | 9. 47160 47 

. 54623 . 47207 46 

. 64581 . 47253 46 

. 54538 . 47299 47 

. 54496 . 47346 46 

10. 54453 | 9. 47392 46 

. 54411 . 47438 46 

. 54368 . 47484 46 

. 54326 . 47530 46 

. 54284 . 47576 46 

\10. 54242 | 9. 47622 46 

. 54199 . 47668 46 

. 54157 . 47714 46 

. 64115 . 47760 46 

. 54073 . 47806 46 

10. 54031 | 9. 47852 45 

. 538989 . 47897 46 

. 538947 . 47943 46 

. 53905 . 47989 46 

. 53864 . 48035 45 

10. 53822 | 9. 48080 46 

. 538780 . 48126 45 

. 53738 . 48171 46 

. 538697 . 48217 45 

. 53655 . 48262 45 

10. 53614 | 9. 48307 46 

. 53572 . 48353 45 

. 563531 . 48398 45 

. 538489 . 48443 46 

. 53448 . 48489 45 
10. 53406 | 9. 48534 

sec cot Diff 


10. 


10. 01752 
. 01756 
. 01760 
. 01763 
. 01767 


10. 01771 
. 01774 
. 01778 
. 01782 
. 01785 


10. 01789 
. 01793 
. 01796 
. 01800 
. 01804 
10. 01808 
. 01811 
. 01815 
. 01819 
. 01823 
10. 01826 
. 01830 
. 01834 
. 01838 
. 01841 
10. 01845 
. 01849 
. 01853 
. 01856 
. 01860 


10. 01864 
. 01868 
. 01871 
. 01875 
. 01879 
10. 01883 
. 01887 
. 01890 
. 01894 
. 01898 


. 01902 
. 01906 
. 01910 
. 01913 
01917 
. 01921 
. 01925 
. 01929 
. 01933 
. 01937 
10. 01940_ 


esc 


OD 


———————_— S| ————————————__ | — ———  —__ O_o Oo 


9. 98266 


9. 98248 


9. 98192 


. 98174 


. 98162 
. 98159 


. 98155 


. 98147 
. 98144 


9. 98136 


9. 98117 


oOrhA S PROWL E PLWH LEEW POKES POPE COL PRD PP POP PROP PO PROPS COOH HOOP OOP POO 


m.. 


. 98262 
. 98259 
. 98255 
. 98251 


. 98189 
. 98185 
. 98181 
. 98177 


. 98170 
. 98166 


. 98151 


. 98140 


. 98132 
. 98129 
. 98125 
. 98121 


PioK wwe n-190 


3 


. 2. Fe = SF we em 


a 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


0 | 9. 46594 9. 98060 | 60 
1 . 46635 ; ; . 98056 | 59 
2 . 46676 ; : : : . 98052 | 58 
3 . 46717 ; : 98048 | 57 
4 . 46758 . 98044 | 56 
5 9. 98040 59 
6 98036 | 54 
7 98032 | 53 
8 98029 | 52 
9 98025 51 
10 9. 98021 50 
11 98017 49 
12 98013 48 
13 98009 47 
14 98005 46 
15 9. 98001 45 
16 97997 44 
17 97993 43 
18 97989 42 
19 97986 41 
20 9, 97982 40 
21 97978 39 
22 97974 38 
23 97970 | 37 
24 97966 | 36 
25 9.97962 | 35 
26 .97958 | 34 
27 . 97954 | 33 
28 . 97950 | 32 
29 . 97946 | 31 
30 9. 97942 | 30 
31 . 97938 | 29 
32 . 97934 | 28 
33 . 97930 | 27 
34 . 97926 | 26 
35 9. 97922 | 25 
36 . 97918 | 24 
37 . 97914 | 23 
38 . 97910 | 22 
39 . 97906 | 21 
40 9.97902 | 20 
41 . 97898 | 19 
42 . 97894 | 18 
43 . 97890 | 17 
44 . 97886 | 16 
45 9.97882 | 15 
46 . 97878 | 14 
47 . 97874 | 13 
48 . 97870 | 12 
49 . 97866 | 11 
50 9.97861 | 10 
51 . 97857 9 
52 . 97853 8 
53 . 97849 7 
54 . 97845 6 
55 9. 97841 5 
56 . 97837 4 
57 . 97833 3 
58 . 97829 2 
59 . 97825 1 
60 9. 97821 0 
t ¢ 
107°> if) sin o7'Q0 


1394 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


° : 
> : Diff. 
18 rr / csc tan Diff. 
2 1’ cot sec 
0 | 9. 48998 ‘panna tad k Bee Se 
1 : 39 0.51002 | 9. 511 
Pe tee ee ae trey pee) cage. Oe tees Oar 
3 | 249115 | 39 "50924 | .51264| 43 el . 02183 
4 "49153 38 . 50885 _ 51306 42 . 48736 | . 02188 
ele ee 35 |. 50847 |. 51349 | 43 48694 | . 02192 
9. 49192 ro Bosna | OLsiaee |e __. 48651 |. 02196 
6 4923] 39 9, 51392 10. 4 
7 | :a9269| 38 | ‘Sorat | 31478 re "48565 | 02204 
gs |. 39 . 50731 | . 5147 . 02204 
9 | . ere 39 . 50692 | . 3 1520 42 » £8522 |. 02208 
a . 50653 |. 43 . 48480 | . 02212 
10-1 9.49388 | 2° lo-s0615~ _- 51563 48437 
10 | 9.49385 | 39 |10. 50615 | 9. 51606 43 dese loconer 
es ieee ee Meee re *453e0 | 0225 
13]. 38 . 50538 | . 51691 art . 02225 
13 | . 49500 | 39 | . 50500) . 51734 43 | - 48309 | . 02229 
45-1 96.405771 23 __. 50461 | . 51776 42 482 a Vaseee 
16 Gorell coe i sceaace “9.51819 | 45 TRUE te 
foe Wh Paget BOc | Sep naee al, Seren iG 48139 oe o224¢ 
18 "49692 | 38 . 50346 | . 51903 "48007 | | 46 
19 38 . 50308 519 43 ; . 02250 
57 _+ 49730 | 3,3 |. 50270 |. 31988 42 | ° 43054 . 02254 
9. 49768 1050232 9.52031 | 2° _ - 48012 7. 02258 _ 
21 | .49806|] 38 9. 52031 10. 4796 
a2 | 14osaa| 38 | ‘Sois6] ls2iis 13 "47907 | 02266 
23 | | 49882 | 38 | ‘569 56 | . 52115 "47885 |. 
ad (ae sed a eee Me 42 | "47 . 02271 
_ 24 |. 49920_ __- 50080 |. 522 43 | - 47843 | . 02275 
HH 9. 49958 Hi 10. 50042 ear Ae cee BUN Meas O2ere 
SW Beene ae: il Sea oo oaee re 0 eerie | 02087 
23 |. 38 . 49966 | . 5232 
a | More) Se | <ogs| <suins | 2 | cates | ga 
2o gr 8 |g 08 | 2a) ae | AT 
31 | .50185 | 32 9, 52452 10. 47548 
Soe |. Mepee i OS Sage ean 42 | 147506 92309 
33 | .50261 | 38 | | 71 . 52536 47464 | 
oT  caseeck Bock aagege dt eoase 420) 1474 oe 
L peOW Be . 49702 5262 42 . 47422 | . 02317 
35 | 9.5 35, LceeetOe | 02020 4738 
ae a ae ee ie oe oe i eas aoe ee 
37 | .50411 | 3? * 49889 52703 | 45 | . 47297 " BoaaG 
38 | .50449| 38 | | . 52745 47255 |. 
39 37 .49551 | . 5278 42 . 02334 
a0 |orsoses| 2 _1495i4 | 5onz9 | 42 | azi7i | “02383 
40 | 9.50523) 3, 10. 40477 | 9. 59870 | +! |10,47130° 2 0208S) 
42 | ‘s0s08| 37 | ‘49402 | | 52953 tT |. 47088 ae ce 
43 | (50635 | 37 |” . 52953 47047 |. 
44 35 | 32 | . 49365 | . 52995 42 | ° - 02355 
os eee ee i er ieaes | | 02864 
Ge Nene ht Hae ese ee 49 (10. 46922. meet 
47 | .50784 | 3 “49218 53120 | 47 | . 46880 a rete 
49 " 50858 37 . 49179 . 53202 41 * 467 . 02377 
| .49142 |. 53: 42 . 46798 | . 02381 
so-{e-somee| 3° \rocquigabocsaaes| 4! liocaris lio 02300" 
51 | .50933 | 3/ 9. 53285 10. 46715 05 ary; 
52 50970 37 . 49067 . 53327 42 , 4667 10. 02390 9. 97610 10 
53 ; 51007 37 "49030 | .53368 | 4! - 466 3] . 02394 . 97606 9 
_54 | .51043 | 38 "48987 | | 63480 re "46591 02403 pee : 
55 | 9.51080 | 2°. {i0,48990° _:53450 | 43 |. 46550] . 02407 a 
56 37 10. 48920 | 9. 53492 oe DOD aae UZ EUS 97593 | 6 | 
56 | . 51117) 37 |. 48883 |. 53533 41 |10. 46508 10. 02411 9.97589 | 5 
Be herder 80 ol). anne ho sae 41 | ° 46426 | ‘02420 97584 | f 
orl epoaealree lic aeeee | esas 41 | "46385 | 02424 oe. 
Bor gee eek 28h: nee seen ite caeee 41 | * 46 . 02424 97576 | 2 
60 | 9.51264 |?" 110, 48736 41 | 7 40844 |. 02429 97571 
A 10. 48736 | 9. 53697 10. 46303 1 
108°> © Diff 9. 53697 | *"_/10. 46303 |10. 02433 |_"_| 9. 97567 |__© 
8 on sec cot Diff. t 
1’ tan csc sin «71° 


rf 
O | 9.51264 
1 | .51301 
2 | . 51338 
3 | . 51374 
4 | 251411 
5 | 9. 51447 
6 | . 51484 
7 | . 51520 
8 | . 51557 
9 | . 51593 
10 | 9. 51629 
11 | . 51666 
12 | .51702 
13 | .51738 
14 | . 51774 
i5 | 9.51811 
16 | . 51847 
17 | . 51883 
is | .51919 
19 | .51955 
20 | 9.51991 
21 | . 52027 
22 | . 52063 
23 | . 52099 
24 | . 52135 
25 | 9. 52171 
26 | . 52207 
27 | . 52242 
28 | . 52278 
29 | . 52314 
30 | 9. 52350 
31 | . 52385 
32 | . 52421 
33 | . 52456 
34 | . 52492 
35 | 9. 52527 
36 | . 52563 
37 | . 52598 
38 | . 52634 
39 | . 52669 
40 | 9. 52705 
41 | . 52740 
42 | . 52775 
43 | . 52811 
44 | . 52846 
45 | 9. 52881 
46 | . 52916 
47 | . 52951 
48 | . 52986 
49 | . 5302] 
50 | 9. 53056 
51 | . 53092 
52 | . 53126 
53 | . 53161 
54 | . 53196 
55 | 9. 53231 
56 | . 53266 
57 | . 53301 
58 | . 53336 
59 | . 53370 
60 | 9. 53405 
¢ 
109° cos 


10. 48736 
. 48699 
. 48662 
. 48626 
. 48589 
10. 48553 
. 48516 
. 48480 
. 48443 
. 48407 
10. 48371 
. 48334 
. 48298 
. 48262 
. 48226 
10. 48189 
. 48153 
48117 
. 48081 
. 48045 
10. 48009 
. 47973 
. 47937 
. 47901 
. 47865 
10. 47829 
. 47793 
. 47758 
. 47722 
. 47686 
10. 47650 
. 47615 
. 47579 
. 47544 
. 47508 
10. 47473 
. 47437 
. 47402 
. 47366 
47331 
10. 47295 
. 47260 
. 47225 
. 47189 
47154 


10. 47119 
. 47084 
. 47049 
. 47014 
. 46979 
10. 46944 
. 46908 
. 46874 
. 46839 
. 46804 


10. 46769 
. 46734 
. 46699 
. 46664 
. 46630 
10. 46595 


sec 


9. 53697 
. 53738 
. 53779 
. 53820 
. 53861 


9. 53902 


. 53943 
. 53984 
. $4025 
. 54065 
9. 54106 
. 54147 
. 54187 
. 54228 
. 54269 


9. 54309 
. 54350 
. 54390 
. 54431 
. 54471 


9. 54512 
. 54552 
. 54593 
. 54633 
. $4673 


9. 54714 
. 84754 
. 54794 
» 64835 
. 94875 


9. 54915. 


. 54955 
. 54995 
. 55035 
. 55075 


9. 55115 


. 59155 
. 95195 
. 95235 
. $5275 


9. 55315 
. 90355 
. 99395 
. §5434 
. 55474 


9. 55514 
. 55554 
. 55593 
. 55633 
. 55673 


9. 55712 
. 65752 
. 55791 
. $5831 
. 59870 


9. 55910 
. 55949 
. 55989 
. 56028 
. 56067 

9. 56107 


cot 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


sec ul i cos «160° 
4 


——— 


46303 110. 02433 


10. 
. 46262 | . 02437 
. 46221 | . 02442 
. 46180 | . 02446 
. 46139 | . 02450 
10. 46098 |10. 02455 
. 46057 | . 02459 
. 46016 | . 02464 
. 45975 | . 02468 
. 45935 | . 02472 
10. 45894 |10. 02477 
. 45853 | . 02481 
. 45813 | . 02485 
. 45772 | . 02490 
45731 | . 02494 
10. 45691 |10. 02499 
. 45650 | . 02503 
. 45610 | . 02508 
45569 | . 02512 
45529 |. 02516 
10. 45488 |10. 02521 
45448 | . 02525 
. 45407 | . 02530 
. 45367 | . 02534 
. 45327 | . 02539 
10. 45286 110. 02543 
45246 | . 02547 
. 45206 | . 02552 
.45165 | . 02556 
.45125 | . 02561 
10. 45085 {10. 02565 
. 45045 |. 02570 
. 45005 | . 02574 
. 44965 | . 02579 
44925 |. 02583 
10. 44885 |10. 02588 
. 44845 | . 02592 
. 44805 | . 02597 
. 44765 | . 02601 
44725 | . 02606 
10. 44685 |10. 02610 
. 44645 | . 02615 
. 44605 | . 02619 
. 44566 | . 02624 
44526 | . 02628 
10. 44486 |10. 02633 
. 44446 | . 02637 
. 44407 | . 02642 
. 44367 | . 02647 
. 44327 |. 02651 
10. 44288 |10. 02656 
44248 | . 02660 
. 44209 | . 02665 
44169 | . 02669 
44130 | . 02674 
10. 44090 |10. 02678 
44051 | . 02683 
44011 | . 02688 
43972 | . 02692 
. 43933 | . 02697 


10. 43893 |10. 02701 


tan 


csc 


Diff. 


—" 
~ 
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9. 97567 | 60 
. 97563 | 59 
. 97558 58 
. 97554 57 
97550 | 56 
9. 97545 55 
. 97541 54 
. 97536 53 
. 97532 | 52 
. 97528 51 
9. 97523 50 
. 97519 49 
97515 | 48 
-97510 | 47 
. 97506 46 
9. 97501 45 
. 97497 44 
. 97492 43 
. 97488 42 
. 97484 41 
9. 97479 40 
. 97475 39 
. 97470 38 
. 97466 | 37 
. 97461 36 
9.97457 | 35 
. 97453 | 34 
. 97448 33 
. 97444 32 
_ - 97439 | 31 
9.97435 | 
. 97430 
. 97426 
. 97421 


. 97417 


9. 97412 


. 97408 
. 97403 
. 97399 
_. 97394 


. © . . e 


. 97340 
. 97335 
. 97331 
. 97326 
9. 97322 
. 97317 
- 97312 
. 97308 
. 97303 


9. 97299 


sin 


Ploenwrmalasac 


: 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


20 °> sin es csc tan ea : cot 
1 
0 | 9.53405 | 4. |10. 46595 | 9.56107 | gq |10. 43893 5 
1 53440 | 32 | .46560 | .56146 | 39 . 43854 5 
2 | .53475 | 34 | .46525 | .56185 | 939 | . 43815 4 
3 | .53509| 3. | .46491 | .56224 |) 49 | . 43776 5 
4 | .53544| 37 | .46456 | . 56264 | 39 |_. 43736 4 
5 | 9.53578 | 3. |10. 46422 | 9.56303 | 99 10. 43697 5 
6 | .53613 | 37 | . 46387 | .56342| 35 | . 43658 5 
7 | .53647) 3, | .46353 | .56381 | 39 | . 43619 4 
8 | .53682| 37 | .46318 | .56420| 39 | . 43580 5 
9 | .53716| 3. | . 46284] .56459 | 35 |. 43541 } 
10 | 9.53751 | 9, /|10. 46249 | 9.56498 | gq |10. 43502 4 
11 53785 | 34 | .46215 | .56537 | 39 | . 43463 5 
12 | .53819|} 3. | .46181] .56576 | 39 | . 43424 ; 
13 | .53854 |) Sf | .46146] .56615 | 39 | . 43385 4 
14 | .53888) 3, | .46112] .56654 | 39 |__. 43346 5 
15 | 9.53922 | 93, |10. 46078 | 9.56693 | gq |10. 43307 5 
16 | .53957 | 3 | . 46043] .56732 | 39 | . 43268 4 
17 | .53991 |] 34 | .46009] .56771 | 39 | . 43229 5 
18 | .54025| 3, | .45975] .56810| 39 | . 43190 5 
19 | .54059 | 34 |_.45941] . 56849 | 32 |. 43151 4 
20 | 9.54093 | 3, |10. 45907 | 9. 56887 | gq |10. 43113 5 
21 | .54127) 34 | .45873 | .56926 | 99 | . 43074 5 
22 | .54161 | 34 | . 45839 | .56965 | 99 | . 48035 4 
23 | .54195 | 34 | .45805 | .57004| 30 | . 42096 5 
24 | .54229) 34 | .45771 | .57042 | 39 |_. 42958 5 
25 | 9.54263 | 9, 10. 45737 | 9.57081 | 99 |10. 42919 4 
26 | .54297 | 3) | .45703 | .57120| 39 | . 42880 5 
27 | .54331 | 94 | . 45669] .57158 | 39 | . 42842 5 
28 | .54365 | 3, | . 45635 | .57197| 33 | . 42803 5 
29 | .54399 | 34 |_.45601 | .57235 | 39 |_. 42765 4 
30 | 9.54433 | 94 /10. 45567 | 9.57274 | 9g |10. 42726 5 
31 | .54466 | 34 | . 45534] .57312| 39 | . 42688 5 
32 | .54500 | 34 | .45500] .57351 | 33 | . 42649 4 
83 | .54534 | 33 | . 45466] .57389| 39 | . 42611 5 
34 | .54567 | 94 |. 45433 | .57428 | 39 |_. 42572 5 
35 | 9.54601 | 9,4 |10. 45399 | 9. 57466 | gg [10. 42534 5 
36 | .54635 | 34 | . 45365 | .57504 | 99 | . 42496 4 
37 | .54668) 34 | . 45332] .57543 | 9g | . 42457 5 
38 | .54702) 33 | .45298] .57581 | 38 | . 42419 5 
_39 | .54735 | 34 |_.45265 | .57619| 39 |. 42381 5 
40 | 9.54769 | 34 |10. 45231 | 9.57658 | gg 10. 42342 4 
41 | .54802] 34 | .45198] .57696 | 33 | . 42304 5 
42 | .54836 | 93 | . 45164] .57734| 39 | . 42266 5 
43 | 54869] 37 | .45131 | .57772| 38 | . 42228 5 
44 | .54903 | 33 | .45097 | .57810 | 39 |_.42190 5 
45 | 9.54936 | 9, 10. 45064 | 9.57849 | gg |10. 42151 4 
46 | .54969 | 34 | . 45031) .57887 | 3g | . 42113 5 
47 | .55003 | 33 | .44997 | .57925| 33 | . 42075 5 
48 | . 55036 | 93 | . 44964] .57963 | 39 | . 42037 5 
_49 | .55069 | 33 | .44931 | .58001 | 39 |_. 41999 5 
50 | 9.55102 | 34 |10. 44898 | 9. 58039 | 3g |10. 41961 4 
51 | .55136 | 33 | . 44864] .58077 | ge | . 41923 5 9 
52 | .55169 | 95 | . 44831] .58115 | 3g | . 41885 5 8 
53 | .55202 | 33 | .44798] .58153 | 39 | . 41847 5 7 
_54 | .55235 | 32 | .44765 | .58191 | ge |_.41809 - | 6 
55 | 9.55268 | gq |10. 44732 | 9.58229 | gg |10. 41771 4 | 9970397 5 
56 | .55301 | 93 | .44699 | .58267 | 37 | . 41733 5 | -97035) 4 
57 . 55334 | 33 | | 44666 | | 58304 38 . 41696 , 97030 | 3 
58 | .55367| 33 | . 44633] .58342| 32 | . 41658 5 | .97025]) 2 
59 | 55400 | 93 | . 44600] .58380 |) 32 | . 41620 5 | 97020} | 
_ 60 | 9. 55433 10. 44567 | 9. 58418 10, 41582 9.97015 | 0 
t ' pa Gata Ca Ge ¢ 
110° ©» a "| eee cot ia , tan a sin ¢69° 


NO 

pout 
0 

$ 


cmraulmawns | © 


9. 55433 
. 55466 
. 55499 
. 55532 
. 55564 

9. 55597 
. 55630 
. 55663 
. 55695 
. 55728 


9. 55761 
. 55793 
. 59826 
. 95858 
. 55891 


9. 55923 


. $5956 
. 55988 
. 56021 
. 56053 


9. 56085 
. 56118 
. 56150 
. 56182 
. 56215 


9. 56247 — 


. 56279 
. 56311 
. 56343 
. 56375 


10. 44567 


. 44534 
. 44501 
. 44468 
. 44436 


10. 44403 
. 44370 
. 44337 
. 44305 
. 44272 
10. 44239 
. 44207 
. 44174 
. 44142 
. 44109 


10. 44077 
. 44044 
. 44012 
. 43979 
. 43947 


10. 43915 
. 43882 
. $3850 
. 43818 
. 43785 


10. 43753 
. 43721 
. 43689 
. 43657 
. 43625 


10. 43592 
. 43560 
. 43528 
. 43496 
. 43464 


. 43401 
. 43369 
. 43337 
. 43305 


10. 43273 
. 43241 
. 43210 
. 43178 
. 43146 


. 43114 


. 43083 
. 43051 
. 43020 
. 42988 


. 42956 


. 42925 
. 42893 
. 42862 
. 42831 


» 42799 


. 42768 
. 42736 
. 42705 
. 42674 


. 42642 


sec 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


———— 
ef 


9. 58418 
. 98455 
. 98493 
. $8531 
. 98569 


9. 58606 
. 98644 
. 98681 
. 98719 
. 58757 


9. 58794 
. 58832 
. 38869 
. 58907 
. 58944 


9. 58981 
. 89019 
. 59056 
. 99094 
. §9131 

9. 59168 

. 59205 
. 59243 
. 59280 
. 59317 


9. 59354 
. 99391 
. 99429 
. 59466 
. 89503 


9. 59540 
. 59577 
. 59614 
. 99651 
. 59688 


a 


9. 59725 
. 59762 
. 59799 
. 59835 
. 59872 


9. 59909 
. 59946 
. 59983 
. 60019 
. 60056 


. 60130 
. 60166 
. 60203 
. 60240 


9. 60276 
. 60313 
. 60349 
. 60386 
. 60422 


. 60495 
. 60532 
. 60568 
. 60605 
. 60641 


9. 60093 


9. 60459 


37 (10. 41582 [10. 02985 
33 | - 41545 | .02990 
35 | - 41507 | . 02995 
33 | «41469 | . 02999 
37. |_-41431 |. 03004, 
33 |10. 41394 ]10. 03009 
37 | - 41356] . 03014 
33 | - 41319 | . 03019 
33 | «41281 | . 03024 
37 |_-.41243 |. 03029 
3g |10. 41206 |10. 03034 
37 | - 41168] . 03038 
33 | «41131 | . 03043 
37 | - 41093 | . 03048 
37 |__-41056 | . 03053 
10. 41019 |10. 03058 

. 03063 

. 03068 

. 03073 

) . 03078 

10. 03083 

33 | «40795 | . 03088 
37 | - 40757 | . 03093 
37 | - 40720 | . 03097 
37 |. 40683 | . 03102 
37 {10. 40646 |10. 03107 
33 | - 40609] . 03112 
37 | - 40571 | . 03117 
37 | - 40534] . 03122 
37 |_-40497 |. 03127 
37 |10. 40460 |10. 03132 
37 | - 40423 | . 03137 
37 | - 40386 | . 03142 
37 | - 40349 | . 03147 
40312 |. 03152 

10. 40275 |10. 03157 

. 40238 | . 03162 

. 40201 | . 03167 

. 40165 | . 03172 
40128 |. 03177 

10. 40091 10. 03182 

. 40054 | . 03187 

. 40017 |. 03192 

. 39981 | . 03197 

. 39944 |. 03202 


10. 39907 110. 03207. 


. 39870 | . 03212 
. 39834 |. 03217 
. 39797 |. 03222 
. 39760 |. 03228 
10. 39724 |10. 03233 
. 39687 | . 03238 
39651 | . 03243 
39614 | . 03248 
39578 |. 03253 
10. 39541 110. 03258 
39505 | . 03263 
39468 | . 03268 
39432 | . 03273 
, 30395 |. 03278 


<2) 


9. 97015 
. 97010 
. 97005 
. 97001 
. 96996 
9. 96991 

. 96986 
. 96981 
. 96976 


“9. 96917 
. 96912 
. 96907 
. 96903 
. 96898 
9. 96893 | 35 _ 
. 96888 
. 96883 
. 96878 
. 96873 


. 96868 
. 96863 
. 96858 
. 96853 
_ 196848 


96843 
. 96838 
. 96833 
. 96828 
. 96823 


. 96818 
. 96813 
. 96808 
. 96803 
. 96798 


. 96793 
. 96788 
. 96783 
. 96778 
. 96772 


. 96767 
. 96762 
. 96757 
. 96752 
. 96747 


. 96742 
. 96737 
. 96732 
. 96727 
. 96722 
- 96717 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 

22°- sin ees csc tan ie cot sec 1’ cos «157° 
L + 
0 | 9.57358 | 9, |10. 42642 | 9. 60641 | 4¢ |10. 39359 |10. 03283 | , | 9.96717] 60 
1 . 57389 | 3) 42611 | .60677| 37 | .39323 | .03289/ - | .96711 | 59 
2 | .57420) 3) 42580 | .60714 | 36 | . 39286] .03294 | 2 | .96706] 58 
8 | .57451 | 3) . 42549 | .60750 | 36 | .39250] .03299 | 2 | .96701] 57 
4 | .57482 | 35 42518 | . 60786 | 37 | . 39214] . 03304 | 2 | . 96696] 56 
5 | 9.57514 | 3, |10. 42486 | 9. 60823 | 9, |10. 39177 |10. 03309 | ; eee 55 
6 | .57545 | 3) 42455 | .60859 | 36 | .39141 | .03314 | 3 | . 96686] 54 
7 | .57576| 3, . 42424 | . 60895 | 3¢ . 39105 | .03319 | & | . 96681 | 53 
8 | .57607 | 3, . 42393 | . 60931 | 3, | .39069]| .03324 | & | . 96676] 52 
9 | .57638| 3, . 42362 |. 60967 | 3y . 39033 |. 03330 | = 96670 | 51 
10 | 9.57669 | 4, |10. 42331 | 9.61004 | 36 igs 38996 ]10. 03335 | ; | 9.96665 | 50 
11 . 57700 | 3, . 42300 | . 61040 | Se 38960 | .03340 | 2 | . 96660] 49 
12 | .57731 | 3; . 42269 | .61076 | 3, | . 38924] .03345 | 5 | .96655] 48 
13 | .57762| 3, . 42238 | .61112 | 36 | . 38888] .03350 | 5 | . 96650 | 47 
14 | .57793 | 3) 42207 |. 61148 | 36 iz . 38852 |. 03355 | 5 96645 | 46 
15 | 9.57824 | 4, /|10.42176 | 9.61184 | 4, |10. 38816 ]10. 03360 | ¢ 9, 96640 45 
16 . 57855 | 39 .42145 | . 61220 | 36 | - 38780} . 03366 | - | . 96634] 44 
17 | .57885 | 3, 42115 | . 61256 | 36 | . 38744 . 03371 | 2 | . 96629] 43 
18 | .57916| 3, . 42084 | .61292 | 3¢ | . 38708] . 03376 | 5 96624 | 42 
19 | .57947 | 3, . 42053 |. 61328 | 36 . 38672 | .03381 | 2 | . 96619] 41 
20 | 9.57978 | 9, |10. 42022 | 9. 61364 | 4, |10. 38636 10. 03386 | g | 9.96614} 40 
21 . 58008 | 3, .41992 | . 61400 | 32 . 38600 | .03392 | = | . 96608] 39 
22 | .58039| 3) | .41961| .61436| 3% | . 38564] .03397 | 3 | . 96603] 38 
23 | .58070| 3) 41930 | .61472 | 56 . 38528 | .03402 | 5 | .96598 | 37 
24 | .58101 | 35 . 41899 | .61508 | 3, | . 38492] . 03407 | 5 1.96593. 36 

25 | 9.58131 | 9, |10. 41869 | 9. 61544 | 5. |10. 38456 |10. 03412 | @ | 9.96588 | 35 © 
26 | .58162 | 35 | . 41838] .61579| 33 | . 38421] .03418) 5 | . 96582 | 34 
27 | .58192 | 3, 41808 | .61615 | 3¢ | . 38385] .03423 | 5 | .96577 | 33 
28 | .58223 | 35 | .41777] .61651 | 3¢ | .38349] . 03428) & | . 96572 | 32 
29 | . 58253 | 3) .41747 |. 61687 | 3 , 38313 | . 03433 | & | . 96567 | 31 
30 | 9.58284 | 3, |10.41716 | 9.61722 | 3, |10. 38278 |10. 03438 | ¢ | 9.96562 | 30 
31 | . 58314 | 3) 41686 | .61758 | 36 | . 38242] .03444 | g | .96556 | 29 
32 58345 | 39 41655 | .61794 | 36 . 38206 | . 03449 | g | .96551 | 28 
33 | .58375 | 3, | .41625] .61830 | 3, | .38170] . 03454 | 5 | . 96546 | 27 
34 | .58406 | 3) | .41594] .61865 | 32 | .38135 | .03459 | & | . 96541 |_ 26 
35 | 9.58436 | 9, |10. 41564 | 9.61901 | 4. 10. 38099 ]10. 03465 | 5 | 9.96535 | 25 
36 | . 58467 | 3) | .41533] .61936 | 32 | . 38064] .03470| 5 | . 96530) 24 

37 | .58497 | 3) | 41503] .61972| Se | .38028| .03475| 3 | . 96525 | 23% 
88 | .58527 | 3) | .41473 | .62008| 3, . 37992 | . 03480 | g | . 96520} 22 
39 | .58557 | 3, |_.41443 | . 62043 | 33 | .37957] . 03486 | 5 | . 96514] 21 
40 | 9.58588 | 9, |10.41412 | 9.62079 | 4. |10. 37921 ]10. 03491 | 5 | 9.96509 | 20 
4] . 58618 | 3 41382 | .62114 | 36 . 37886 | . 03496 | & | . 96504 | 19 
42 . 58648 | 35 . 41352 | . 62150 | 3 . 37850 | .03502 | g | . 96498] 18 
43 | .58678 | 3) . 41322 | . 62185 | 36 | . 37815 |. 03507 | 5 | - 96493 | 17 
44 | .58709| 3) | .41291| .62221 | 32 | .37779] .03512 | 5 | _. 96488} 16 
45 | 9.58739 | 4) 10. 41261 | 9.62256 | 3, |10. 37744 [10. 03517 | g | 9. 96483 | 15 
46 | .58769| 3) | .41231| .62292|) 3. | .37708| .03523 | 5 | .96477) 18 
47 | .58799 | 3) | .41201| .62327| 32 | .37673 | .03528|/ 5 | . 96472) 13 
48 | .58829 | 3, | .41171 | .62362| 3¢ | .37638| .03533 | g | . 96467) 12 
49 | .58859 | 39 |_.41141 | . 62398 | 35 | _.37602 | . 03539 | 5 | - 96461 | 1 
50 | 9.58889 | 3, |10.41111 | 9. 62433 | 3, |10. 37567 |10. 03544 | 5 | 9 96456 | 10 
51 | .58919) 35 | 41081 | . 62468 | 3° | .37532| .03549 | g | -96451) 9 
52 | .58949 | 3) | .41051 | . 62504 | 3, | . 37496 | .03555 | - | . 96445] 8 
53 | .58979 | 35 | .41021 | . 62539) 92 | . 37461] . 03560 | 5 | . 96440] 7 
_54 | .59009 | 35 40991 | . 62574 35 |_- 37426] .03565 | g |_- 96435 6 
55 | 9. 59039 3¢_ |10. 40961 | 9. 62609 | 36 |10. 37391 |10. 03571 | 5 | 9. 96429 5 
56 | . 59069 | 59 40931 | . 62645 | 93. . 37355 | . 03576 | 5 . 96424] 4 
57 | .59098 | 35 | .40902] .62680/ 32 | . 37320 | .03581 | g | - 96419] 3 
58 | 59128 | 3 | .40872| . 62715 | 35 | 37285 | .03587| 2 | - 96413] 2 
59 59158 | 3 40842 | . 62750 | 5 . 37250 | .03592 | ; | . 96408 l 
$0 | 9. 59188 10. 40812 | 9. 62785 > 110. 37215 |10. 03597 9. 96403 | 0 
"7 (eae ro até ¢= -. Evo = © t 

112°" cos | mae | sec cot ii tan csc a8 sin «67° 


pale Google 


3 orerFr?de 


23° sin 
ST 
0 .} 9. 59188 
1 . 69218 
2 . 99247 
3 . 59277 
4 . §9307 
5 9. 59336 
6 . §9366 
7 . §9396 
8 . 59425 
9 . 59455 
10 9. 59484 
11 . 59514 
12 . §9543 
13 . 69573 
14 . §9602 
15 9, 59632 
16 . 59661 
17 ~ 59690 
18 . 59720 
19 . 59749 
20) 9. 50778 
21 ~ 50808 
22 , 50837 
23 , 59866 
24 . 69895 
25 | 9. 59924 
26 , 69954 
27 , 69983 
28 , 60012 
29 , 60041 
30 9, 60070 
31 ~ 60099 
32 . 60128 
33 . 60157 
34 . 60186 
35 9, 60215 
36 . 60244 
37 . 60273 
38 . 60302 
39 . 60331 
40 9, 60359 
41 . 60388 
42 . 60417 
43 . 60446 
44 . 60474 
45 9, 60503 
46 . 60532 
47 . 60561 
48 . 60589 
49 . 60618 
50 9, 60646 
51 . 60675 
52 . 60704 
53 . 60732 
54 . 60761 
55 | 9. 60789 
56 . 60818 
57 . 60846 
58 . 60875 
59 . 60903 
60 9. 60931 
113°> cos 


10. 40812 


. 40782 
. 40753 
40723 
40693 


10. 40664 


. 40634 
. 40604 
© 40575 
/ 40545 


10. 40516 
. 40486 
~ 40457 
. 40427 
. 40398 


10. 40368 
» 40339 
. 40310 
. 40280 
. 40251 


10. 40222. 


- 40192 
40163 
40134 
40105 

10. 40076 
. 40046 
40017 
, 39988 
~. 39959 

10. 39930 
. 39901 
. 39872 
, 39843 
. 39814 


10. 39785 


. 39756 
~ 39727 
. 39698 
. 39669 


10. 39641 | 


. 39612 
. 39583 
. 39554 
. 39526 


10. 39497 


. 39468 
. 39439 
. 39411 
. 39382 


10. 39354, 


. 39325 
. 39296 
. 39268 
. 39239 


10. 39211 


. 89182 
. 39154 
. 389125 
. 39097 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 62785 
. 62820 
. 62855 
. 62890 
. 62926 


9. 62961 
/ 62996 
. 63031 
. 63066 
. 63101 


9. 63135 
. 63170 
. 63205 
. 63240 
. 63275 


9. 63310 


. 638345 
. 63379 
. 63414 
. 63449 


“9, 63484 | 


. 63519 
/ 63553 
. 63588 
. 63623 


9. 63657 


. 63692 
. 63726 
. 63761 
. 63796 


9. 63830. 


, 63865 
. 63899 
. 63934 
. 63968 
9. 64003 
. 64037 
. 64072 
64106 


. 64140 
9, 64175 


. 64209 
. 64243 
. 64278 
. 64312 


9, 64346 _ 


. 64381 
. 64415 
. 64449 
. 64483 
. 64517 
. 64552 
. 64586 
. 64620 
. 64654 
9. 64688 
. 64722 
. 64756 
. 64790 
. 64824 


10. 37215 


. 37180 
. 37145 
. 37110 
. 37074 


10. 37039 
. 37004 
. 86969 
. 36934 
. 86899 


10. 03597 
. 03603 
. 03608 
. 03613 
. 03619 
10. 03624 
. 03630 
. 03635 
. 03640 
. 03646 


10. 36865 
. 36830 
. 86795 
. 86760 
. 36725 


10. 03651 
. 03657 
. 03662 
. 03667 
. 03673 


10. 36690 [10. 03678 


. 36655 . 03684 
. 36621 . 03689 
. 86586 . 03695 
. 36551 . 03700 
10. 36516 [10. 03706 
. 36481 . 03711 
. 36447 . 03716 
. 36412 . 03722 
. 36377 . 03727 
10. 36343 110. 03733 
. 36308 . 03738 
. 36274 . 03744 
. 36239 . 03749 
. 36204 . 03755 
10. 36170 }10. 03760 
. 86135 . 03766 
. 36101 . 03771 
. 36066 . 03777 
. 86032 . 03782 
/ 35997 110. 03788 
. 85963 . 03793 
. 35928 . 03799 
» 35894 . 03804 
. 35860 . 03810 
10. 35825 |10. 03815 
. 35791 . 03821 
. 389757 . 03826 
. 89722 . 03832 
. 35688 . 03838 
10. 35654 |10. 03843 
. 39619 . 03849 
. 3895985 . 03854 
» 389951 . 03860 
. 35517 . 03865 
10. 35483 [10. 03871 
. 35448 . 03877 
. 35414 . 03882 
. 35380 . 03888 
. 39346 . 03893 


10. 35312 |10. 03899 


. 35278 
. 35244 
. 35210 
. 35176 


. 03905 
. 03910 
. 03916 
. 03921 


10. 35142 10. 03927 


9. 96403 
. 96397 
~ 96392 
. 96387 
. 96381 


9. 96376 | 55 


. 96370 
. 96365 
. 96360 
. 96354 


“9, 96349 | 5 


. 96343 
. 96338 
. 96333 
. 96327 


9. 96322 


. 96316 
. 96311 
. 96305 
. 96300 
9. 96294 
. 96289 
. 96284 
. 96278 
. 96273 


“9. 96267. 


. 96262 
. 96256 
. 96251 
. 96245 


9. 96240. 


. 96234 
. 96229 
. 96223 
. 96218 


9, 96212 | 25 | 


. 96207 
. 96201 
. 96196 
. 96190 


96179 
.96174 | 18 
. 96168 | 17 
. 96162 | 16 
9.96157 | 15 
.96151 | 14 
. 96146 | 13 
. 96140 | 12 
.96135 | 11 
9.96129 | 10 
. 96123 | 9 
96118 | 8 
96112 | 7 
.96107 | 6 
9. 96101 5 
.96095 | 4 
, 96090 | 3 
. 96084 | 2 
. 96079 1 
9.96073 | 0 


1399 


60 
39 
58 
57 
56 


54 
53 
52 
51 


1400 


| 


24° sin 

4 

0 9, 60931 
1 60960 | 
2 "60988 | 
3 . 61016 
4 . 61045 
9, 61073 
6 . 61101 
7 . 61129 
8 . 61158 
9 . 61186 
10 | 9. 61214 
11 . 61242 
12 . 61270 
13 . 61298 
14 . 61326 
15 9. 61354 
16 . 61382 
17 . 61411 
18 . 61438 
19 . 61466 
20 9, 61494 
21 . 61522 
22 . 61550 
23 . 61578 
24 . 61606 
25 9. 61634 
26 61662 
27 61689 
28 61717 
29 . 61745 
30 9. 61773 
31 61800 
32 61828 
33 61856 
34 . 61883 
35 9. 61911 
36 61939 
37 61966 
38 61994 
39 62021 
40 9. 62049 
41 . 62076 
42 . 62104 
43 . 62131 
44 . 62159 
45 9, 62186 
46 . 62214 
47 . 62241 
48 . 62268 
49 . 62296 
50 9, 62323 
51 . 62350 
52 . 62377 
53 . 62405 
54 . 62432 
55 9. 62459 
56 . 62486 
57 . 62513 
58 . 62541 
59 . 62568 
60 9, 62595 
+ 

1 1 4+ cos 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
| 
a cot sec 
9. le ' 34 |10. 35142 }10. 03927 
. 64892 | 34 35108 | . 03933 
. 64926 | 3) . 35074 | . 03938 
. 64960 | 34 . 35040 | . 03944 
. 64994 | 34 _ 35006 | . 03950 
“9. 65028 | 3, |10. 34972 |10. 03955 
. 65062 | 3% . 34938 | . 03961 
. 65096 | 34 34904 | . 03966 
. 65130 | 34 . 34870 | . 03972 
. 65164 | 33 . 34836 | . 03978 
9.65197 | 34 10. 34803 110. 03983 
, 65231 | 3, 34769 | . 03989 
63265 | 34 | | 34735 | . 03995 
. 65299 | 31 - 34701 | . 04000 
. 65333 | 33 34667 | . 04006 
9. 65366 | 3, |10. 34634 ]10. 04012 
. 65400 | 34 . 34600 | . 04018 
. 65434 | 35 34566 | . 04023 
. 65467 | 34 | . 34583 |. 04029 
65501 | 3, | .34499 | . 04035 
"9. 65535 | 34 |10. 34465 |10. 04040 
. 65568 | 34 34432 | . 04046 
. 65602 | 34 34398 | . 04052 
. 65636 | 33 34364] . 04058 
. 65669 | 35 84331 | . 04063 
9.65703 | 3. |10. 34297 |10. 04069 
. 65736 | 35 34264 | . 04075 
. 65770 | 3a - 34230 | . 04080 
. 65803 | 34 34197 | . 04086 
. 65837 | 35 34163 | . 04092 
9.65870 | 3, |10. 34130 ]10. 04098 
. 65904 | 33 - 34096 | . 04103 
65937 | as 34063 | . 04109 
65971 aa . 34029 | . 04115 
. 66004 | 34 33996 | . 04121 
9. 66038 | 34 10. 33962 |10. 04127 
. 66071 | 33 33929 | . 04132 
. 66104 | 34 33896 | . 04138 
. 66138 | 35 33862 | . 04144 
, 66171 | 3a . 33829 |. 04150 
9. 66204 | 3 |10. 33796 |10. 04156 
. 66238 | 35 _ 33762 | . 04161 
. 66271 | 33 . 33729 | . 04167 
. 66304 | 35 33696 | . 04173 
. 66337 | 3% . 33663 | . 04179 
9. 66371 | 34 {10. 33629 ]10. 04185 
. 66404 | 33 33596 | . 04190 
. 66137 | 35 33563 | . 04196 
. 66470 | 33 33530 | . 04202 
. 66503 { 34 . 33497 |. 04208. 
9. 66537 | 39 |10. 33463 |10. 04214 
66570 | 33 33430 | . 04220 
- 66603 33 33397 | . 04225 
. 66636 | 35 33364 | . 04231 
. 66669 | 33 . 33331 |. 04237 
9. 66702 | 3 |10. 33298 10. 04243 
. 66735 | 33 33265 | . 04249 
. 66768 33 33232 | . 04255 
. 66801 | 33 _ 33199 | . 04261 
. 66834 | 35 33166 | . 04267 
9, 66867 10. 33133 |10. 04272 |? 
cot a tan csc 


10. 39069 


| 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| 


csc 


. 39040 
. 39012 
. 38984 
. 88955 


10. 38927 


. 38899 
. 38871 
. 38842 
. 38814 


10. 38786 


. 38758 
. 38730 
. 38702 
. 38674 


110. 38646 | 


. 38618 
. 38589 
. 38562 

. 38534 


‘10. 38506 


. 38478 
. 38450 
. 38422 
. 38394 


10. 38366 


. 38338 

. 38311 

. 38283 

. 38255 
110. 38227 
. 38200 

, 38172 

. 38144 

. 38117 


110. 38089 


. 3806] 
. 38034 
. 838006 
. 37979 


10. 37951 


. 37924 
. 37896 
. 37869 
. 37841 


10. 37814 


. 37786 
. 37759 
alias 
. 87704 


16 82 


sec 


6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


es 
. 


pale Google 


9. 95960 


. 95954 
. 95948 
. 95942 
. 95937 


9. 95931 


. 95925 
. 95920 
. 95914 
. 95908 


9. 95902 
. 95897 
. 95891 
. 95885 
. 95879 


9. 95873 


. 95868 
. 95862 
. 95856 
. 95850 


9, 95844 


. 95839 
. 95833 
. 95827 
. 95821 


9, 95815 


. 95810 
. 95804 
. 95798 
. 95792 


“9. 95786 


. 95780 
. 95775 
. 95769 
. 95763 


9. 95757 


. 95751 
. 95745 
. 95739 
. 95733 
9, 95728 


« 
a 


25° sin 
% 
0 9. 62595 
1 . 62622 
2 . 62649 
3 . 62676 
4 . 62703 
5 9). 62730 
6 . 62757 
7 . 62784 
8 . 62811 
9 . 62838 
10 9. 62865 
11 . 62892 
12 . 62918 
13 . 62945 
14 . 62972 
15 9, 62999 
16 . 63026 
17 , 63052 
18 . 63079 
19 . 63106_ 
20 9, 63133 
21 . 63159 
22 . 63186 
23 . 63213 
24 . 63239 
25 9, 63266 
26 . 63292 
27 . 63319 
28 . 63345 
29 . 63372 
30 Y, 63398 
31 . 63425 
32 . 63451 
33 . 63478 
34 . 63504 
35 9. 63531 
36 . 63557 
37 . 63583 
38 . 63610 
39 . 63636 
40 9. 63662 
41 63689 
42 63715 
43 63741 
44 63767 
45 ), 63794 
46 63820 
47 63846 
48 63872 
49 : 63898 
50 9. 63924 
5] . 63950 
52 . 63976 
53 . 64002 
54 . 64028 
55 9. 64054 
56 . 64080 
57 . 64106 
58 . 64132 
59 . 64158 
60 9. 64184 
t 
1 1 o> cos 


' 348607 O—58——_88 


10. 37405 
. 37378 
. 37351 
. 37324 
37297 
10. 37270 
. 37243 
. 37216 
. 37189 
. 37162 
10. 37135 
. 37108 
. 37082 
. 37055 
. 37028 
10. 37001 
. 36974 
. 36948 
. 86921 
. 36894 


10. 36867 
. 36841 
. 36814 
. 36787 
. 36761 
. 36734. 
. 36708 
. 36681 
. 36655 
. 36628 
. 36602 
. 36575 
. 36519 
. 36522 
. 36496 


. 36469 
. 36443 
. 36417 
. 36390 
. 36364 


10. 36338 
. 36311 
. 36285 
, 36259 
. 36233 
10. 36206 
. 36180 
. 86154 
. 36128 
. 36102 


10. 36076 
. 36050 
. 36024 
. 35998 
. 35972 
10. 35946 
. 35920 
. 35894 
. 35868 
. 35842 
10. 35816 


sec 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 66867 
- 66900 
- 66933 
- 66966 
. 66999 
- 67032 
. 67065 
. 67098 
67131 
. 67163 
67196 
. 67229 
. 67262 
67295 
. 67327 

9. 67360 
, 67393 
, 67426 
. 67458 
67491 

9. 67524 
. 67556 
, 67589 
. 67622 
. 67654 

9, 67687 
. 67719 
. 67752 
_ 67785 
. 67817 


9. 67850 
. 67882 
. 67915 
. 67947 
. 67980 


9. 68012 
. 68044 
. 68077 
. 68109 
68142 

y. 68174 
. 68206 
. 68239 
68271 
_ 68303 

Y, 68336 
. 68368 
68400 
. 68432 
68465 

9. 68497 
. 68529 
68561 
. 68593 
. 68626 

9. 68658 
. 68690 
. 68722 
, 68754 
. 68786 

9. 68818 


cot 


10. 33133 
. 33100 
. 33067 
. 33034 
. 33001 
10. 32968 
. 32935 
. 32902 
. 32869 
. 32837 
10. 32804 
. 32771 
. 32738 
., 32705 
. 32673 
10. 32640 
. 32607 
. 32574 
. $2542 
. 32509 


10, 32476 
. 32444 
. 32411 
. 32378 
. 32346 
10. 32313 
. 32281 
. $2248 
. 32215 
. 32183 
10. 32150 
. 32118 
. 32085 
. 32053 
. 82020 
10. 31988 
. 31956 
. 31923 
. 31891 
. 31858 
10. 31826 
. 31794 
. 31761 
31729 
. 31697 


10. 31664 


. 31632 
. 31600 
. 31568 
. 31535 
10. 31503 
. 31471 
. 31439 
. 31407 
. 31374 
10. 31342 
. 31310 
. 31278 
. 31246 
. 31214 
10. 31182 


sec 


10. 04272 
. 04278 
, 04284 
. 04290 
. 04296 
10. 04302 
. 04308 
. 04314 
. 04320 
. 04326 


10. 04332 
. 04337 
. 04343 
. 04349 
. 04355 
10. 04361 
. 04367 
. 04373 
. 04379 
. 04385 


10. 04391 
. 04397 
. 04403 
. 04409 
. 04415 


10. 04421 
04427 
. 04433 
. 04439 
04445 
10. 04451 
. 04457 
. 04463 
. 04469 
04475 
10. 04481 
. 04487 
, 04493 
. 04500 
. 04506 
10. 04512 
. 04518 
. 04524 
- 04530 
. 04536 
10. 04542 
. 04548 
04554 
. 04560 
. 04566 
10. 04573 
- 04579 
- 04585 
04591 
. 04597 
10. 04603 
. 04609 
. 04616 
- 04622 
. 04628 
10. 04634 


Diff. 
iI 


PD ANID AAAAD UAAAA HAAAADM ARUADA’ ARVQRRAADAM ARMAAAN’™ AABDAM’ ADAMADQ AAMAAMW AMAIQNAR AAHMHAM 


ee EEE! (eliieemmmmmmmaned 


| 


cos © 


9. 95728 
. 95722 
. 95716 
. 95710 
. 95704 


9. 95698 - 


9. 95639 
. 95633 
. 95627 
. 95621 
. 95615 


9. 95609 
. 95603 
. 95597 
. 95591 
. 95585 


9. 95549 
. 95543 
. 95537 
. 95531 
. 95525 


9. 95519 
. 95513 
. 95507 
. 95500 
. 95494 


9. 95488 
. 95482 
. 95476 
. 95470 
. 95464 

9. 95458 
. 95452 
. 95446 
. 95440 
. 95434 


“9. 95427 | 10 


. 95421 
. 95415 
. 95409 
. 95403 


9. 95397 
. 95391 
. 95384 
. 95378 
. 95372 

9. 95366 


1401 


154° 
n 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
26° sin cos «153° 

rT ry 
0 | 9. 64184 10. 31182 110. 9, 95366 
1 . 64210 | 31150]. . 95360 
2 . 64236 : .81118 1. . 95354 
3 . 64262 ; : . 31086 |. . 95348 
4 . 64288 ; . 68! . 31054]. . 95341 
5 | 9. 64313 10. 31022 10. 9. 95335 
6 . 64339 ‘ ‘ . 30990 |. . 95329 
7 . 64365 : . 30958 |. . 95323 
8 . 64391 ! . 30926 | . . 95317 
9 . 64417 ‘ . 80894 1. . 95310 
10 | 9. 64442 : 10. 30862 [10. 9. 95304 
1] . 64468 95298 
12 . 64404 95292 
13 . 64519 95286 
14 . 64545 95279 
15 | 9. 64571 9. 95273 
16 . 64596 95267 
17 64622 95261 
18 64647 95254 
19 64673 95248 
20 | 9. 64698 10. 30543 9, 95242 
21 . 64724 . : 30512]. . 95236 
22 . 64749 . . 30480 |. . 95229 
23 . 64775 : 30448 |. . 95223 
24 . 64800 . 80416]. , 95217 
25 | 9.64826 | . 10. 30385 |10. 9, 95211 
26 . 64851 Lae . 30353 |. . 95204 
27 . 64877 . 80321 |. 0¢ . 95198 
28 . 64902 . 30290 | . . 95192 
29 . 64927 . 80258 | . . 95185 
30 | 9. 64953 TO. 10. 30226 |10. 9. 95179 
31 64978 : : . 95173 
32 . 65003 95167 
33 . 65029 95160 
34 . 65054 95154 
35 | 9. 65079 9. 95148 
36 , 65104 95141 
37 . 65130 95135 
38 . 65155 95129 
39 . 65180 95122 
40 | 9. 65205 10. 29911 {10. . | 9 95116 
41 . 65230 ; : . 29879 | . . 95110 
42 . 65255 . BAT . . 29848 |. . 95103 
43 . 65281 : 290816}. : . 95097 
44 . 65306 ; . 29785 |. . 95090 
45 | 9. 65331 10. 29753 |10. 9. 95084 
46 . 65356 29722 1 . . 95078 
47 . 65381 . 34 . 28691 |. . 95071 
48 | . 65406 . . 29659 |. 0: . 95065 
49 | . 65431 . 29628 | . . 95059 
50 | 9. 65456 . 3: i 10. 29596 10. 9, 95052 
51 . 65481 : 29565 |. . 95046 
52 . 65506 , 29534]. . 95039 
53 . 65531 . ; 29502 1 . . 95033 
54 . 65556 a 29471]. . 95027 
55 1 9. 65580 : : 10. 29440 |10. 9. 95020 
56 . 65605 : . 70! 29408 |. . 95014 
57 . 65630 : .29377 | . . 95007 
58 . 65655 , 29346 | . . 95001 
59 . 65680 . 34 , 29315 |. . 94995 
60 | 9. 65705 10. 29283 10. 9. 94988 


116° cos iff. iff. tan ‘| sin 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
o» Diff. 
a7 = I’ one tan oe cot 
; . pees a4 |10. sea 9.70717 | 4, |10. 29283 |10. 05012 
2 | ‘65754 | 25 | °34246| < 70770) 3! | ‘29221 
3 | ‘65770 | 25 | °34221| ‘70810 | 3! | * 20100 
4 | .65804| 29 | | 341 rete (ie Me 
Sao lro geese | os __- 34196 |. 70841 | 39 |__- 29159 
5 [9.65828 | 9, [10. 34172 |9. 70873) 3, |10. 20127 |10 
mil gears: 2k Fm eageed| Uecepa | Be Jt! ioenned. 
Sr cgeone | 244 eagae | eeagse | 8k “b oanas 
9 | (65927 | 25 | °34073| 170007} 3! | 26003 
10 =| 9. 65952. 250 | et OVE: 31 _+ 29003 — 
cee egg ee ee igo eno ek ono 
12 | 66001 | 25 | “33000] ‘71090 | 3! | ‘ 28otc 
ty lS panes) 2k asa e A eerie | Ol Wh aaezs 
ia | {66050 | 25 | 3300] ‘71153 | 32 | | 28847 
ttle tease | 25 ligcbteee- etree] 3! lecpesie 
15 | 9. 66075 | 94 [10 38025 |'6 71184) 3, 10. 28816 |10. 05109 9.94891 
17 66124 | 25 | | 33876] | 71215 | 3, | - 28785] . . 94885 
is | 66148 | 24 | ‘338521 | 71246 | 3, | - 287547) . , 94878 
es Rae eae ae ee em Ue 94871 
x \9-66197 | 2* |i0.33803 19. 71308 | 3; |_- 28692 |. 05135 _ , 94865 
BO og ake ea eee St AY ceong ds 9. 94858 
22 66246 | 29 | | 33754] | 71370 | 3; | - 28630) . , 94852 
ge | eo oeore |, 28: li nasal ooiaay | oO | Sasee "94845 
24 | 66205 | 2° | 133705] . 71431 | 3, | - 28569] . , 94839 
25 | 9. 66319 24 10. 33681 - 71462 | 9, |_+ 28538 | . 94832 
26 ; 66343 24 te 9. 71493 31 10. 28507 . 9. 94826 
27 | _66368| 2° | | 33632] - 71524 | 3) | - 28476] . 
28 | 166302 | 24 | ‘33608 | | oath Ble jl geaa 
a ee ee 31 | | 28383 
OY ean eae ageee | igia sels cosas | 9. 94703 
aro pasa) 2h. | agent Noa pron). 20%“ orogrk | 94786 
am peti ea ered (ieee ae ie eg Oe 94780 
34 | .66537| 24 | | 33463] | 71740 | 31 |; 282607 . 94773 
35 | 9. 66562 25 1033438 _-TV77L | 33 |_- 28229 | _ . 94767 
33 | 66586 | 24 | a 9.71802 | 3, 10. 28198 |i0. 9. 04760 
37 | 166610 | 24 | 33300] ‘71803 | 30 | ‘2sia7 | , 94753 
33 | (66634 | 24 | ° 33366] | 71863 | 3, . 28137 |. " 94747 
39 666358 24 " 33342 . 71894 31 . 28106 ; _ 94740 
40 \9, 66682 | 2* |i0-39318° et NDE): gp! | seo UL . 94734 
41 | .66706| 3% | | 33204 | 71986 | 3! |” dei | 94700 
42 . 66731 "332969 | | 72017 | 3! : : . 94720 
43 24 ; . 27983 |. 94714 
a | Cee) a | See] ee | ao | oe ‘pa707 | 17 
4519. 66803 — Se fe 31 |: 4 es 16 
rae Reger een ee? ms ee Dice a eee 9.94604 | 15 
47 | .66851 | 24 | ‘33149 ] | 72140 | 35 | . 27860] . . 94687 | 14 
ancl oaceze ee de ea oe eee ee oreo © 94680 | 13 
GoD eesge i 28) b Seeige Teaser | 20a SP oeeae | 94674 | 12 
40 | 66809) 95 | -93101 |. 72231 | gy | _.27769 | 05888 |g | a 
51 "66946 | 24 10. pete 9. 72262 | 3, |10. 27738 10. 9.94660 | 10 
32 | ‘6970 | 24 | «S3nae | - 72203) 30 | Stor |: 94654 | 9 
Bar| gegoa | 22° ||) Sepee: | & lees | 8h Soeean Dh) 94647 | 8 
ai | cmos | | Same] TERE) | Beta | seul 
55 | 9. 6704: a ener a: ) a nee ree __- 94684 | 0 
36 |. 67066 ar ee roae lon eae | Oe ee oeeee 05373 9.94627 | 5 
57 . 67 . 94620 4 
an ae 23 | ° ooene . 72476 a 27524 |. "94614 | 3 
50 | 167137 | 24 | °32863| (725371 31 | ‘ov4e3 | . 94607 | 2 
so | 9.67161 | 24 10,32 oe2037. |. 30. eee ses las 94600] 1 
10. 32839 | 9. 72567 10. 27433 10. 9.94593 | 0 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


28° sin cse tan 

4 

o | 9. 67161 10. 32839 | 9. 72567 

1 | . 67185 32815 | . 72598 

2 | . 67208 32792 | | 72628 

3 | . 67232 32768 | . 72659 

4 | . 67256 32744 | . 72689 

5 | 9.67280 10. 32720 | 9. 72720 

6 | . 67303 32697 | . 72750 

7 | . 67327 32673 | . 72780 

8 | . 67350 32650 | | 72811 

9 | . 67374 32626 | . 72841 

10 | 9. 67398 10. 32602 | 9. 72872 

11 | . 67421 32579 | . 72902 

12 | . 67445 32555 | . 72932 

13 | . 67468 32532 | | 72963 

14 | . 67492 32508 | . 72993 

15 | 9. 67515 10. 32485 | 9. 73023 

16 | . 67539 32461 | . 73054 

17 | . 67562 32438 | . 73084 

18 | . 67586 32414 | | 73114 

19 | . 67609 32391 | . 73144 

20 | 9. 67633 10. 32367 | 9.73175 

21 | . 67656 32344 | . 73205 

22 | . 67680 - 32320 | . 73235 

23 | | 67703 32297 | . 73265 

24 | | 67726 32274 | . 73295 

25 | 9. 67750 10. 32250 | 9. 73326 

26 | . 67773 32227 | . 73356 

27 | | 67796 32204 | . 73386 

28 | . 67820 32180 | . 73416 

29 | | 67843 32157 | . 73446 

30 | 9. 67866 10. 32134 | 9. 73476 

31 | . 67890 32110 | . 73507 

32 | | 67913 32087 | . 73537 

33 | . 67936 32064 | . 73567 

34 | | 67959 32041 | . 73597 

35 | 9. 67982 10. 32018 | 9, 73627 
" 68006 31994 | . 73657 
- 68029 31971 | . 73687 
68052 31948 | . 73717 
- 68075 "31925 | . 73747 
9. 68098 10. 31902 | 9. 73777 
68121 31879 | . 73807 
68144 31856 | . 73837 
" 68167 31833 | . 73867 
- 68190 "31810 | . 73897 __ 94293 
9. 68213 10. 31787 | 9. 73927 eae 
. 68237 31763 | . 73957 Tare 
- 68260 31740 | . 73987 aes 
- 68283 31717 | . 74017 arte 
- 68305 31695 | . 74047 __» 94259 | 
9. 68328 10. 31672 | 9. 74077 9. ore 
. 68351 . 31649 | . 74107 * 94238 
- 68374 31626 | . 74137 eee 
- 68397 31603 | . 74166 rey 
- 68420 "31580 | . 74196 ae 
9. 68443 10. 31557 | 9. 74226 9. 942 
_ 68466 31534 | . 74256 
- 68489 31511 | . 74286 
- 68512 31488 | . 74316 
68534 31466 | . 74345 
9. 68557 10. 31443 | 9. 74375 

rN 

118° cos sec cot 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


ee 


~Y 


cot cos «150° 
4 
0 | 9. 68557 9. 74375 10. 25625 |10. 05818 | » | 9.94182 | 60 
1 " 68580 . 25595 | .05825 | 2 | .94175 | 59 
2 | . 68603 . 25565 | .05832 | 2 | .94168| 58 
3 | . 68625 ,25535 | .05839 | 7 | .94161 | 57 
4 | | 68648 ,25506 | .05846 | > | .94154 | 56 
5 | 9. 68671 10. 25476 |10. 05853 | 7 | 9. 94147 | 55 
6 | . 68694 , 25446 | .05860 | 7 | .94140] 54 
7 | . 68716 .25417 |. 05867 | 7 94133 | 53 
8 | . 68739 . 25387 | . 05874 | 7 94126 | 52 
9 | | 68762 25357 |. 05881 | 4 94119 | 51 
9. 68784 9. 74673 10. 25327 |i0. 05888 | , | 9.94112 |" 50 
_ 68807 74702 . 25298 | .05895 | 7 94105 | 49 
" 68829 74732 . 25268 | .05902 | 2 94098 | 48 
- 68852 74762 . 25238 | .05910 | % 94090 | 47 
- 68875 74791 . 25209 |_..05917 | 7 94083 | 46 
9. 68897 10. 25179 }10. 05924 | . |"9. 94076 | 45 
: 68920 74851 .25149 | 05931 | 7 94069 | 44 
" 68942 "74880 25120 | 05038 | 7 94062 | 43 
" 68965 "74910 . 25090 | .05945 | 7 94055 | 42 
- 68987 _- 25061 | _. 05952 | 7 94048 | 41 
9. 69010 10. 25031 |10. 05959 | . [9.94041 | 40 
- 69032 . 25002 | . 05966 | 7 94034 | 39 
69055 24972 | .05973 | 7 94027 | 38 
69077 24942 | . 05980 | 2 94020 | 37 
_. 69100 24913 |. 05088 | 8 94012 | 36 
9. 69122 10. 24888 }10. 05995 | - | 9.94005 | 35 
69144 24854] : 93098 | 34 
69167 " 24824 93091 | 33 
. 69189 24795 ¢ 93984 | 32 
_ . 69212 24765 d 93977 | 31 
9. 69234 10. 24736 |10. 06030 | _ | 9. 93970 |” 30 
69256 . 24706 | . 06037 | 2 93963 | 29 
. 69279 . 24677 | 06045 | § 93055 | 28 
. 69301 . 24647 | 06052 | 7 93048 F 27 
__. 69323 24618 |. 06059 | 7 93941 | 26 
- 69345 10. 24589 |10. 06066 | 7 | 9. 93934 |" 25 
. 69368 . 24559 | . 06073 | 7 93927 | 24 
. 69390 . 24530 |. 06080 | 2 93920 | 23 
. 69412 . 24500 | . 06088 | § 93912 | 22 
. 69434 . 24471 | 06095 | / 93905 | 21 
9. 69456 10. 24442 |10. 06102 | _ | 9. 93898 | 20 
. 69479 . 24412 | .06109 | 7 | 93891] 19 
. 69501 . 24383 | .06116 | 5 | . 93884] 18 
. 69523 . 24353 | .06124 | 5 | .93876| 17 
. 69545, . 24324 | .06131 | 7 | .93869] 16 
10. 24295 |10. 06138 | 7 | 9. 93862 
24265 4 | - 93855 
24236 = | . 93847 
. 24207 7 | . 93840 
24178 7 | 93833 | 11 
10. 24148 |i0. 06174 | , | 9. 93826 |” 10 
24119} .06181 | § | .93819] 9 
. 24090 | .06189 | 2 | .93811] 8 
. 24061 | .06196 | 7 | .93804] 7 
. 24031 | .06203 | 2 | .93797 | 6 
10. 24002 |i0. 06211 | _ | 9.93789 | 5 
. 23973 | .06218 | 5 | .93782| 4 
. 23944 | 06225 | 2 | .93775| 3 
. 23914 | 06232 | 2 | .93768| 2 
. 23885 | . 06240 | 9 | . 93760 1 
9. 76144 10. 23856 |10. 06247 9. 93753 | 0 
: * 
tan esc oe sin «60° 


1406 


ee 


Go 
mono ~ — 
4 


9. 69897 
. 69919 
. 69941 
. 69963 


. 69984 


9. 70332 
. 70353 
. 70375 
. 70396 
. 70418 

9. 70439 
. 70461 
. 70482 
. 70504 
. 70525 


9. 70547 
. 10568 
. 0590 
. 70611 
. 70633 


9. 70654 
. 10675 
. 70697 
. 70718 
. 10739 


. 70994 


71142 
71163 


9. 71184 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


csc 


10. 30103 
. 30081 
. 80059 
. 30037 
. 30016 


10. 29994 
. 29972 
. 29950 
. 29928 
. 29907 


10. 29885 
. 29863 
. 29841 
. 29820 
. 29798 


10. 29776 
29755 
29733 
, 29712 
. 29690 


10. 29668 


. 29647 
. 29625 
. 29604 
. 29582 


10. 29561 


. 29539 
. 29518 
. 29496 
. 29475 


10. 29453 
. 29432 
. 29410 
. 29389 
. 29367 


10. 29346 
. 29325 
. 29303 
. 29282 
. 29261 


10. 29239 
. 29218 
. 29197 
. 29176 
. 29154 


10. 29133 


. 29112 
. 29091 
. 29069 
. 29048 


10. 29027 
. 29006 
. 28985 
. 28964 
. 28942 


10. 28921 
. 28900 
. 28879 
. 28858 
. 28837 
10. 28816 


sec 


e © e e 2 e ° 


e © o e ° 


TABLE 33 


10. 23856 


23798 
' 23769 
" 23739 


10. 23710 


. 23681 
. 23652 
. 23623 
. 23594 


10. 23565 


. 23536 
. 23507 
. 23478 
. 23449 


10. 23420 


. 23391 
. 23361 
. 23332 
. 23303 


10. 23275 


. 23246 
. 23217 
. 23188 
. 23159 


10. 23130 


. 23101 
. 23072 
. 23043 
. 23014 


10. 22985 


. 22956 
. 22927 
. 22899 
. 22870 


10. 22841 


. 22812 
. 22783 
. 22754 
. 22726 


. 22668 
. 22639 
. 22610 
. 22582 


10, 22553 


. 22524 
. 22495 
. 22467 
. 22438 


10. 22409 


. 22381 
. 22352 
. 22323 
. 22294 


. 22237 
. 22209 
. 22180 
. 22151 
10. 22123 


9. 93606 
. 93599 
. 93591 
. 93584 
. 93577 


9. 93569 
. 93562 
. 93554 
. 93547 
. 93539 


9. 93532 


. 93525 
. 93517 
. 93510 
. 93502 


9. 93495 


. 93487 
. 93480 
. 93472 
. 93465 


. 93450 
. 93442 
. 93435 
. 93427 


9. 93420 
. 93412 
. 93405 
. 93397 
. 93390 


9.93457 | 2 


9, 93382 | 1 


. 93375 
. 93367 
. 93360 
. 93352 


9. 93344 
. 93337 
. 93329 
. 93322 
. 93314 

9. 93307 


Pls = WO en 


cn 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


eB eee | ee | ee 


9. 77877 
. 77906 
. 77935 
. 77963 
. 77992 


. 78020 


eo 
mON—=O ~ oe 


cmos 


10. 06808 9. 93192 
; . 93184 

. 93177 

. 93169 

. 93161 


9. 93154 
93146 
. 93138 
93131 
93123 
9. 71705 9. 03115 
71726 93108 
71747 93100 
71767 , 93092 
| 71788 ; 93084 
9. 71809 9. 93077 
~~, 93069 
28150 |. 93061 
28130 |. . 93053 
28109 |. . 93046 
10. 28089 | 9. , 93038 
28068 |. . 93030 
28048 | . - 93022 
28027 |. 93014 
23006 |. - 93007 


10. 27986 | 9. : . 92999 
. 27966 |. : : . 92991 
. 27945 |. , ‘ . 92983 
. 27925 |. . 208 : . 92976 
. 27904 |. : . 92968 


9. 72116 10. 27884 | 9. ; 9. 92960 
. 72137 . 27863 |. : . 92952 
. 72157 . 27843 |. ; ‘ . 92944 
. 72177 . 27823 | . : : . 92936 
. 72198 . 27802 |. . 92929 

9. 72218 10. 27782 |} 9. : : 9. 92921 
. 72238 . 27762 |. : , . 92913 
. 72259 . 27741 
. 12279 . 27721 
. 72299 . 27701 


9. 72320 . 27680 

. 72340 . 27660 

. 72360 . 27640 

. 72381 . 27619 

. 72401 . 27599 |. 

9. 72421 . 27579 | 9. 79579 


ANWO © 


sec 


5 
4 
3 
2 
0 
t 

8 


«5 ° 
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| Diff. 


32° sin V 
L 
0 0. Va4a2e. | 
1 | . 72441 an 
2 . 72461 91 
3 . 72482 0 
4 . 72502 | 0) 
5 9. 72522 20 
6 . 72542 | 90 
‘g ~ d20be 0 
s —T25sZ || 20 
9 . 72602 50) 
10 9. 72622 | 9] 
11 . 72643 | 0) 
12 . 72663 0) 
13 . 72683 90 
14 . 2108 | 0) 
15 | 9.72723 | on 
16 ~tathe | 0) 
17 “ata 0 
18 . 218d | 1) 
19 . 72803 | 0) 
20 9, 72823 20) 
21 . 72843 2) 
22 . 72863 0) 
23. | ..72883 | <0 
24 . 72902 20) 
25 9. 72922 | 1) 
26 . 72942 20) 
27 . 72962 0) 
28 . 72982 0 
29 | . 73002 | 3) 
30 9, 73022 19 
31 . 73041 20 
32 . 73061 20) 
33 . 73081 0 
34 . 73101 0 
35 9. 73121 19 
36 . 73140 20 
37 . 73160 90) 
38 . 73180 20) 
39 . 73200 19 
4 9. 73219 20 
41 . 73239 20 
42 . 73259 19 
43 . 40218 20) 
44 | . 73298 | 2? 
45 9. 73318 19 
46 . 73337 20) 
47 . 138357 20 
48 | | 73377 | 20 

49 | . 73396 | 90 
50 9. 73416 19 
51 . 73435 20 
52 . 73455 19 
53 . 73474 90 
54 . 73494 19 
55 | 9. 73513 20 
56 . 73533 19 
57 . 73552 20) 
58 | .73572| 70 
og . 73591 20 
60 9. 73641 
? : 

122°> cos eas 


| 


| 


| 


sec 


10. 07158 
. 07166 
. 07174 
. 07182 
. 07190 
10. 07197 
. 07205 
. 07213 
. 07221 
. 07229 
10. 07237 
. 07245 
. 07253 
. 07261 
. 07269 


10. 07277 
. 07285 
. 07293 
. 07301 
. 07309 
10. 07317 
. 07325 
. 07333 
. 07341 
. 07349 
10. 07357 
. 07365 
. 07373 
. 07381 
. 07389 


. 07397 
. 07405 
. 07413 
. 07421 
. 07429 
10. 07437 
. 07445 
. 07454 
. 07462 
. 07470 
10. 07478 
. 07486 
. 07494 
. 07502 
. 07510 


10. 07518 
. 07527 
. 07535 
. 07543 
. 07551 


. 07559 
. 07567 
. 07575 
. 07584 
. 07592 


cc 


10. 07600 
. 07608 
. 07616 
. 07624 
. 07633 
. 07641 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
csc tan “rH cot 
| | ee 
10. 27579 | 9. 79579 98 10. 20421 
. 27559 . 79607 98 . 20393 
. 27539 . 79635 92 . 20365 
. 27518 . 79663 28 . 20337 
| . 27498 . 79691 98 . 20309 
110. 27478 | 9. 79719 98 10. 20281 
. 27458 79747 | 99 . 20253 
. 27438 . 79776 98 . 20224 
. 27418 T9804, 98 . 20196 
. 27398 . 79832 98 . 20168 
10. 27378 | 9. 79860 98 10. 20140 
. 27357 . T9888 98 . 20112 
. 27337 . 79916 98 . 20084 
. 27317 . 79944 98 . 20056 
. 27297 79972 | 98 . 20028 
10. 27277 | 9. 80000 | 28 10. 20000 
. 2¢200 . 80028 98 . 19972 
. 27237 . 80056 98 . 19944 
. 27217 . 80084 98 . 19916 
. 27197 . 80112 98 . 19888 
10. 27177 | 9. 80140 98 10. 19860 
o27157 . 80168 97 . 19832 
 atloe . 80195 28 . 19805 
, 27117 . 80223 98 . 19777 
__. 27098 . 80251 98 . 19749 
(10. 27078 | 9. 80279 28 10. 19721 
. 27058 | ,. 80307 98 . 19693 
. 27038 . 80335 98 19665 
. 27018 . 80363 98 19637 
. 26998 . 80391 98 19609 
10. 26978 | 9. 80419 98 10. 19581 
. 26959 80447 97 . 19553 
. 26939 80474 98 . 19526 
. 26919 80502 98 . 19498 
. 26899 80530 28 . 19470 
10. 26879 | 9. 80558 98 10. 19442 
. 26860 80586 92 . 19414 
. 26840 80614 98 . 19386 
. 26820 80642 27 . 19358 
. 26800 80669 98 «19331 
10. 26781 | 9. 80697 98 10. 19303 
. 26761 . 80725 98 . 19275 
. 26741 . 80753 98 . 19247 
. 26722 . 80781 27 . 19219 
. 26702 . 80808 98 _ .19192_ 
10. 26682 | 9. 80836 98 10. 19164 
. 26663 . 80864 28 . 19136 
. 26643 . 80892 27 . 19108 
. 26623 . 80919 98 . 19081 
. 26604 . 80947 98 —. 19053 _ 
10. 26584 | 9. 80975 98 10. 19025 
. 26565 . 81003 27 . 18997 
. 26545 . 81030 28 . 18970 
. 26526 . 81058 98 . 18942 
. 26506 . 81086 97 . 18914 
10. 26487 | 9. 81113 28 10. 18887 
. 26467 . 81141 98 . 18859 
. 26448 . 81169 27 . 18831 
. 26428 . 81196 98 . 18804 
. 26409 . 81224 28 . 18776 
10. 26389 | 9. 81252 10. 18748 
sec cot Diff tan 


ese 


— 
- 


aN) 
mWN= oO ~ * oe 


OQ 


ae 


51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


9. 73611 
. 73630 
. 73650 
. 73669 
. 13689 


9. 73708 


. 13727 
73747 
. 73766 
. 73785 


9. 73805 


. 173824 
. 13843 
. 73863 


273882. 
9. 7390) 


. 7392) 
. 73940 
. 73959 


73978. 
9. 73997 


. 74017 
. 74036 
. 74055 
. 74074 


“9, 74093 


. 74113 
. 74132 
. 74151 
. 74170 


“9. 74189. 


. 74208 
. 74227 
. 74246 
. 74265 


9. 74284 


. 74303 
. 74322 
. 74341 


9. 74568 | 


. 74587 
. 74606 
. 74625 
. 74644 


9. 74662. 


. 74681 
. 74700 
. T4719 
. 74737 
9. 74756 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


10. 18748 


cot 


. 18721 
. 18693 
. 18665 
. 18638 


10. 18610 
. 18582 
. 18555 
» 18527 
. 18500 


10. 18472 


. 18444 
. 18417 
. 18389 
. 18362 


10. 18334 


. 18307 
. 18279 
. 18252 
. 18224 
10. 18197 
. 18169 
. 18142 
. 18114 
. 18087 


10. 18059 


. 18032 
. 18004 
. 17977 
. 17949 


10. 17922 


. 17894 
. 17867 
. 17839 
_17812— 


10. 17785 


. 17757 

. 17730 

. 17702 

. 17675 — 
10. 17648 
. 17620 

. 17593 

. 17565 

. 17538 


i0. 17511 
17483 
17456 

. 17429 

. 17401 
10. 17374 
. 17347 

. 17319 

. 17292 

. 17265 


10. 17238 
17210 

. 17183 

. 17156 

. 17129 
10. 17101 


ee, 


csc tan ae 

10. 26389 | 9. 81252 97 

. 26370 . 81279 28 

. 26350 . 81307 28 

. 26331 . 81335 27 

. 26311 . 81362 28 

10. 26292 | 9. 81390 28 

. 26273 . 81418 27 

. 26253 . 81445 28 

. 26234 . 81473 27 

. 26215 . 81500 28 

10, 26195 | 9. 81528 28 

. 26176 . 81556 97 

26157 - 81583 28 

. 26137 . 81611 27 

. 26118 | . 81638 28 

10. 26099 | 9. 81666 27 

. 26079 . 81693 28 

26060 81721 27 

. 26041 . 81748 28 

. 26022 | . 81776 27 

10. 26003 | 9. 81803 28 

. 25983 . 81831 27 

25964 81858 28 

. 25945 . 81886 97 

. 29926 . 81913 28 

10. 25907 | 9. 81941. 27 

. 25887 . 81968 28 

. 25868 81996 297 

. 25849 . 82023 28 

. 25830 . 82051 27 

10. 25811 | 9. 82078 28 

. 20792 . 82106 27 

. 25773 - 82133 28 

. 25754 . 82161 97 

. 25735 . 82188 97 

10. 25716 | 9. 82215 28 

. 25697 . 82243 7 

. 25678 - 82270 28 

. 25659 . 82298 o7 

. 25640 . 82325 97 

10. 25621 | 9. 82352 28 

. 25602 . 82380 97 

- 25583 . 82407 28 

. 25564 . 82435 27 

. 25545 . 82462 97 

10. 25526 | 9. 82489 28 

. 25507 . 82517 97 

. 25488 . 82544 27 

. 25469 . 82571 98 

__. 25451 , 82599 97 

10. 25432 | 9. 82626 27 

. 25413 . 82653 28 

25304 - 82681 27 

. 25375 . 82708 27 

__. 25356 , 82735 97 

10. 25338 | 9. 82762 28 

. 25319 82790 27 

. 25300 82817 97 

. 25281 . 82844 97 

. 25263 . 82871 28 
10. 25244 9, 9. 82899 

sec cot ei ; 


tan 


10. 07641 
. 07649 
. 07657 
. 07665 
. 07674 


. 07690 
. 07698 
. 07707 
. 07715 


10. 07723. 


. 07731 
. 07740 
. 07748 
. 07756 


10. 07765 


. 07773 
. 07781 
. 07789 
. 07798 


10. 07806. 


. O7814 
. 07823 
. 07831 
. 07839 


10. 07848 
. 07856 

, 07864 

. 07873 

. 07881 


10. 07889 


. 07898 
. 07906 
. 07914 
__. 07923 — 


10. 07931 
. 07940 
. 07948 
. 07956 
. 07965 


10. 07973 
. 07982 

. 07990 

. 07998 

. 08007 


10. 08015. 
. 08024 

. 08032 

. 08041 

. 08049 


10. 08058 
. 08066 

. 08075 

. 08083 

. 08092 


10. 08100. 


. 08109 
- 08117 
. 08126 
. 08134 


esc 


10. 07682 


10. 08143 
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9. 91857 | 


A100 © 


Ploenwne 


t 
an 
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—— eee | ef. J | | Sf | 


34° sin 
4 
0 9. 74756 
1 14775 
2 74794 
3 74812 
4 74831 
5 9. 74850 
6 74868 
7 74887 
8 74906 
i) 74924 
10 9. 74943 
1] . C4961 
12 . 74980 
13 . 74999 
14 . T5017 
15 9. 75036. 
16 . 75054 
17 . 15073 
18 . 75091 
19 . 759110 
20 9, 75128 
21 ~ T5147 
22 . 75165 
23 . 75184 
24 75202 
25 9, 7§221 
26 . 75239 
27 . 75258 
28 . 75276 
29 . 75294 
30 9, 75313 
31 . 75331 
32 . 753850 
33 . 15368 
34 . 15386 
35) | 9. 751405 
36 75423 
37 75441 
38 75459 
39 15478 
40 9, 75496 
41 75514 
42 75533 
43 79551 
44 75569 
45 9, 75587 
46 75605 
47 . 75624 
48 . 75642 
49 75660 
50 9, 75678 
51 75696 
a2 T5714 
53 79733 
- 54 10051 
55 | 9. 75769 
56 . 15780 
57 . T5805 
58 . 65823 
a9 . 19841 
~~ Q, 15859 | 
1240+ cos 


10. 25244 
.2H225 
. 20206 
. 25188 
. 25169 


10. 25150. 


. 25132 
251138 
. 25094 
. 29076 


10. 25057 


. 25039 
. 25020 
. 25001 
. 24983 


10. 24964 


» 24946 
~ 24927 
. 24909 
. 24890 


10. 24872— 


. 24853 
. 24835 
. 24816 
. 24798 


10. 24779 


. 24761 
. 24742 
. 24724 
. 24706 


10. 24687 | 9. 


. 24669 
. 24650 
. 24632 
. 24614 


10. 24595. 
© 24577 
24559 

. 24541 

. 24522 


10. 24504, 


» 24486 
» 24467 
» 24449 
. 24431 


10. 24413 
. 24395 

, 24376 

» 24358 

. 24340 


10, 24322 


24304 
24286 
24267 
242.49 
10. 24231 
24213 
24195 
G7 
24159 


10. 24141 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9, 82899 
. 82926 
. 82953 
. 82980 
. 83008 


9. 83035 


. 83062 
. 838089 
. 83117 
. 83144 


9. 83171 


. 83198 
/ 83225 
. 83252 
. 83280 _ 


9, 83307 
. 83334 
. 83361 
. 83388 


. 838415 


, 839038 
. 83930 
- 83957 


9, 83984 


. 84011 
. 84038 
. §4065 
. 84092 


9. 84119 
. 84146 
. 84173 
. 84200 
. 84227 


9, 84254 


. 84280 
. 84307 
. 84334 
. 84361 


Y, 84388 
Y R441 
. 84442 
. 84469 
. 84496 


9, 84523. 


cot 


van cot 
Qo” . 17074 
97 . 17047 
28 . J 7020 
o7 . 16992 
97 10. 16 16965. 
97 . 16938 
28 "16911 
97 . 16883 
97 . 16856 
97 10. 16829 
a7 | 16802 
97 . 16775 
93 | + 16748 
97 SEIS 
97 10. 16693 
97 . 16666 
o7 . 16639 
97 . 16612 
97 . 16585 _ 
28 10. 16558 
o> . 16530 
O° . 16503 
97 . 16476 
o7 . 16449 
97 10. 16422 
97 . 16395 
97 . 16368 
97 . 16341 
97 .16314— 
97 10. 16287 
o8 . 16260 
7 . 16232 
97 . 16205 
o7 |__. L618 | 
07 10. 16151 
7 . 16124 
on . 16097 
27 . 16070 
97 _. 16043 
97 10. 16016 
97 15989 
27 15962 
Q7 . 159385 
oF 15908 
97 10. (0. 15881 
97° | © besos 
97 15827 
37 . 15800 
o7 . 15773 
26 10. 15746 
97 15720 
27 - 15693 
97 . 15666 
7 15639 
7 10. 15612. 
ae 15585 
97 15558 
97 . 15531 
27 . 15504 
10. 15477 
Diff tan 


10. 08143 
. 08151 
. 08160 
. 08168 
. 08177 


10. 08185 


. 08194 
. 08202 
. 08211 
. 08219 


10. 08228 — 


. 08237 
. 08245 
. 08254 
. 08262 


10. 08271 
. 08280 
- 08288 
. 08297 
. 08305 


10. 08314 


. 08323 
. 08331 
. 08340 
. 08349 


10. 08357 


. 08366 
. 08375 
. 08383 
. 08392 


10. 08401 


10. 08488 


. 08-196 
. 08505 
. O8514 
. 08523 | 


10. 08531 
. 08540 
. 08549 
. 08558 
. 08567 


10. 08575 
. 08584 
08593 

. 08602 

. 08611 


10. 08619 
. 08628 
08637 
. 08646 
. 08655 


10. ORG64 


csc 


| WOOOOS WVOCOHO MOODS WDOWOODW OOMOSO CMHOOW OOMWSOSO WDOHOMWSHD OMOWOO OCBMBOMDS OMDOMWSHO WOW 


bet 
~ 


cos «145° 
t 


9. 91857 
. 91849 
. 91840 
. 91832 
. 91823 


9. 91815 


. 91806 
. 91798 
. 91789 
. 91781 


9.91772 


. 91763 
91755 
. 91746 
. 91738 


9, 91729 


. 91720 
91712 
. 91703 
. 91695 


“9. 91686 


91607 
. 91669 
. 91660 
. 91651 


9, 91643. 


. 91634 
. 91625 
91617 
. 91608 


“9, 91599, 


. 91591 
. 91582 
~ 91573 
_. 91565 


9. 91469 | I 


. 91460 
. 91451 
914k 
. 91433 


“9, 91425 


. 91416 
. 91407 
. 91398 
. 91389 


9. “91381 

~ 91372 
. 91363 
. 91354 
. 91345 


9. 91336 


sin 


\ 


{ 
| 
SB ceiehae ts accu 


* | 
| 
Cs) 


35° sin 
% 
0 . 75859 
1 . 75877 
2 . 75895 
3 . 75913 
4 . 75931 
5 . 75949 
6 . 75967 
7 . 75985 
8 . 76003 
9 . 76021 
10 . 76039 
1] . 76057 
12 . 76075 
13 . 76093 
14 . 76111 
15 . 76129 
16 . 76146 
17 . 76164 
18 . 76182 
19 . 76200 
20 . 76218 
21 . 76236 
22 . 76253 
23 . 76271 
24 . 76289 
25 . 76307 
26 . 76324 
27 . 76342 
28 . 76360 
_29 | +. 76378 
30 | 9. 76395 
31 . 76413 
32 . 76431 
33 . 76448 
_ 34 . 76466 
35 | 9. 76484 
36 . 76501 
37 . 76519 
38 . 76537 
_39 . 76554 
40 | 9. 76572 
41 _ 76590 
42 . 76607 
43 . 76625 
44 . 76642 
45 | 9. 76660 
46 _ 76677 
47 76695 
48 76712 
49 76730 
50 | 9. 76747 
5] 76765 
52 76782 
53 76800 
_ 54 | 76817 
95 | 9. 76835 
96 . 76852 
o7 76870 
58 76887 
59 . 76904 
_60 | 9. 76922 
t 
12504 cos 


csc 


10. 24141 
. 24123 
. 24105 
. 24087 
. 24069 


10. 24051 
. 24033 
. 24015 
. 23997 
. 23979 


10. 23961 
. 23943 
. 23925 
. 23907 
. 23889 


10. 23871 
. 23854 
. 23836 
. 23818 
. 23800 
10. 23782 
. 23764 
. 23747 
. 23729 
. 23711 
10. 23693 
. 23676 
. 23658 
. 23640 
. 23622 


10. 23605 
. 23587 
. 23569 
. 23552 
. 23534 


10. 23516 
. 23499 
. 23481 
. 23463 
. 23446 
10. 23428 
. 23410 
. 23393 
. 23375 
. 23358 


10. 23340 
. 23323 
. 23305 
. 23288 
. 23270 


10. 23253 
. 23235 
. 23218 
. 23200 
. 23183 


10. 23165 | 9. 


. 23148 
. 23130 
. 23113 
. 23096 
10. 23078 


sec 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


9. 84523 
. 84550 
. 84576 
. 84603 
. 84630 


9. 84657 
. 84684 
. 84711 
. 84738 
. 84764 


9. 84791 
. 84818 
. 84845 
. 84872 
. 84899 


9. 84925 
. 84952 
. 84979 
. 85006 
. 85033 

9. 85059 
. 85086 
. 85113 
. 85140 
. 85166 


9. 85193 
. 85220 
. 85247 
. 85273 
. 85300 

9. 85327 
. 85354 
. 85380 
. 85407 
. 85434 


9. 85460 
. 85487 
. 85514 
. 85540 
- 85567 


9. 85594 
- 85620 
- 85647 
- 85674 
- 85700 

9. 85727 
. 85754 
. 85780 
. 85807 


9. 86126 


cot 


ae cot 
10. 15477 
“fs 15450 
oy |. 15424 
oy |. 15397 
oy | ..15370 
57 |10. 15343 
oy |. 15316 
oy |. 15289 
55 «| «(« «15262 
oy |. 15236 
37 |10. 15209 
57 | «15182 
oy |. 15155 
5, |. 15128 
56 (|. 15101 
57 (|10. 15075 
oy | « 15048 
oy |. 15021 
oy |. 14994 
27 |. 14967 
10. 14941 
27 14914 
97 | ° 
a7 |. 14887 
27 |. 14860 
25 |. 14834 
97 |10. 14807 
oy |. 14780 
oa |. 14753 
oo |. 14727 
27 |. 14700 
37 (10. 14673 
35 (| «C(t «14646 
37 | - 14620 
oy |. «14598 
oa |. 14566 
10. 14540 
27 14513 
97 | ° 
oa | «(.«14486 
26 |. 14460 
a7 |. 14433 
5g (10. 14406 
26 |. 14380 
27 |. 14353 
27 |. 14326 
26 | 14300 
57 _(|10. 14273 
27 |. 14246 
26 |. 14220 
27 | . 14193 
27 |. 14166 
10. 14140 
27 14113 
2 | ° 
26 |. 14087 
27 |. 14060 
27 | | 14033 
37 |10. 14007 
27 | | 13980 
oo |. 13954 
27 | | 13927 
27 | _. 13900 
10. 13874 
Diff. ian 


10. 08664 
. 08672 
. 08681 
. 08690 
. 08699 
10. 08708 
. 08717 
. 08726 
. 08734 
. 08743 
10. 08752 
. 08761 
. 08770 
. 08779 
. 08788 


10. 08797 
. 08806 
. 08815 
. 08824 
. 08833 
10. 08842 
. 08851 
. 08859 
. 08868 
. 08877 


10. 08886 
. 08895 
. 08904 
. 08913 
. 08922 


10. 08931 
. 08940 
. 08949 
. 08958 
. 08967 


10. 08977. 


10. 09022 
. 09031 
. 09040 
. 09049 
. 09058 


10. 09067 
. 09076 
. 09085 
. 09094 
. 09104 
10. 09113 
. 09122 
. 09131 
. 09140 
. 09149 


10. 09158 
. 09168 
. 09177 
. 09186 
. 09195 


10. 09204 


eowowowod 


peo 


jt 
OOODOSO OOOOCSO GCOVOCHO OOOCOCSO OOCOSH OOGCHOH OCOHOHOSO GCOOMSH BOOCOSO OCOOCOCSO OOWOSO 


Diff. 
1’ 


cos «144° 
t 
9.91336 | 60 
. 91328 | 59 
91319 | 58 
91310 | 57 
91301 | 56 
9.91292 | 55 
91283 | 54 
91274 | 53 
91266 | 52 
91257 | 51 _ 
9.91248 | 50 
91239 | 49 
91230 | 48 
91221 | 47 
91212 | 46 __ 
9.91203 | 45 
91194 | 44 
91185 | 43 
91176 | 42 
91167 | 41 
9.91158 | 40 
91149 | 39 
91141 | 38 
91132 | 37 
91123 | 36 
9.91114 | 35 
91105 | 34 
91096 | 33 
91087 | 32 
91078 | 31_ 
9.91069 | 30 
91060 | 29 
91051 | 28 
91042 | 27 
91033 | 26 _ 
9.91023 | 25 
91014 | 24 
91005 | 23 
90996 | 22 
90987 | 21 
9. 90978 | 20 
90969 | 19 
90960 | 18 
90951 | 17 
90942 | 16 
9.90933 | 15 
90924 | 14 
90915 | 13 
90906 | 12 
90896 | 11 
9. 90887 | 10 
90878 | 9 
90869 | 8 
90860 | 7 
90851 | 6 
9.90842 | 5 
90832 | 4 
90823 | 3 
90814 | 2 
90805 | 1 
9.90796 | 0 


sin 


1411 


? 
mn 
° 


1412 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


36° sin rae csc cot sec Ae cos «143° 
4 4 
O | 9.76922 | |. |10. 23078 10. 13874 }10. 09204 | 
1 | .76939 | jg | . 23061 . 13847 |. 09213 | 44 
2 | .76957 | j7 | . 23043 . 13821 | . 09223 | “g 
3 | .76974 | 52 | . 23026 . 13794 | . 09232 | 
4 76991 | 43 |__. 23009 . 13768 |. 09241 | 
5 | 9.77009 | j2 {10. 22991 10. 13741 10. 09250 | 
6 | .77026| ,. | . 22974 . 13715 | . 09259 | j9 
7 | .77043 | jg | . 22957 . 13688 | . 09269 | “9 
8 | .77061 | 37 | . 22039 . 13662 | .09278 | 
9 | .77078 | 2 |_. 22922 . 13635 |. 09287 | g 
10 | 9.77095 | 57 |10. 22905 10. 13608 ]10. 09296 | 16 
1] | .77112| 39 | . 22888 . 13582 | . 09306 | “g 
12 | .77130] j2 | . 22870 13555 | .09315 | g 
13 | .77147 | 42 | . 22853 . 13529 | . 09324 | 4g 
14 | .77164 | 15 |. 22836 . 13502 |. 09333 | 19 
15 | 9.77181 | ,¢ |10. 22819 10. 13476 |10. 09343 | 
16 | .77199 | 52 | . 22801 . 13449 | . 09352 | 
17 | .77216 | 35 | . 22784 . 13423 | . 09361 | g 
18 | .77233 | 52 | . 22767 . 13397 | . 09370 | 46 
19 | .77250 | 4g | . 22750 . 13370 |. 09380 | “g 
20 | 9.77268 | 4. |10. 22732 10. 13344 ]10. 09389 | g 
21 | .77285 | 55 | . 22715 . 13317 |. 09398 | 16 
22 | .77302 | 4, | . 22698 . 13291 | . 09408 | “g 
23 | .77319| j2 | . 22681 . 18264 | .09417 | 9 
24 | . 77336 | 55 |_ . 22664 . 13238 |. 09426 | 9 
25 | 9.77353 | 1. |10. 22647 10. 13211 ]10. 09435 | 44 
26 | .77370 | 45 | . 22630 13185 | . 09445 | “g 
27 | .77387 | 1g | . 22613 . 13158 | .09454 | g 
28 | .77405 | 47 | . 22595 . 13132 | . 09463 | 49 
29 | .77422| 42 |. 22578 . 13106 |. 09473 | “g 
30 17 | 10. 22561 10. 13079 ]10. 09482 | 
31 17 | + 22544 . 13053 | . 09491 | 46 
32 17 | + 22527 . 13026 | . 09501 | “g 
33 17 | - 22510 . 13000 | . 09510 | 49 
34 17. |_-. 22493 . 12973 |. 09520 | “g 
35 17 |10. 22476 10. 12947 |10. 09529 | g 
36 17 | - 22459 . 12921 | . 09538 | 45 
37 17 | - 22442 . 12894 | . 09548 | “g 
38 17 | + 22425 . 12868 | .09557 | 9 
39 17. |__-.22408 . 12842 |. 09566 | 19 
40 17 {10. 22391 10. 12815 ]10. 09576 | g 
41 17 | - 22874 . 12789 | . 09585 | 16 
42 17. | - 22357 . 12762 | .09595 | 9 
43 i7 | - 22340 . 12736 | . 09604 | 16 
44 17. [2.22323 .12710 | . 09614 | “g 
45 17 |10. 22306 10. 12683 ]10. 09623 | 
46 17 | - 22289 . 12657 | . 09632 | 19 
47 ig | - 22272 . 12631 | . 09642 | 4g 
48 17 | + 22256 , 12604 | . 09651 | 46 
49 17 |_-.22239 . 12578 | . 09661 | 
50 17. {10. 22222 10. 12552 ]10. 09670 | 4 
51 17 . 22205 . 12525 | . 09680 | ‘g 
52 17. | - 22188 . 12499 |. 09689 | 49 
53 17 , 22171 . 12473 | . 09699 | ‘ 
o4 16 |_-.22154 12446 |. 09708 | 49 
55 | 9.77862 | ,- |10. 22138 10. 12420 ]10. 09718 | 9g 
56 | .77879 | .. | . 22121 . 12394 | . 09727 | 49 
57 | .77896 | j- | . 22104 . 12367 | . 09737 | “g 
58 | .77913 | 42 | . 22087 . 12341 | . 09746 | 4 
59 | .77930 | 46 | . 22070 . 12315 | .09756 | “9 
60 | 9. 77946 10. 22054 10. 12289 410. 09765 
t ; 
126°” cos mut " sec tan esc a 


1413 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


C4 TH TF ta THe Te HH Te Fa 5) We 


—_ 


o., . 
37 tan cae cot 
, 77946 10. 22 
. 77963 Sener Net eesaeel ete Ie gasae 9, 90235 
"77980 "22020 | 187764] 26 | ¢ 12236 Con 
77997 "22003 | |87790 | 28 | ¢ j2210 . 90216 
78013 | 21987 | .87817 | 37 | 12183 "90197 
. 78030 1 91070 I =019_ to noe Ee es : 
38047 Peace B8i84 96 10. 12157 10. 09813 “9. 90187, 
oe. 21937 | | 87805 | 3° 12108 | | 09832 ets 
. £808 2192 : 2 ; 8 
. 78097 "31903 Be 048 26 ete a ote . 90159 
.78113_ 10. 21887 | 9. 87974. 26) |e . O9851_ . 90149 | 5: 
78130 "31870 ele og |10. 12026 |10. 09861 9, 90139 
. 78147 Stsss | seo27 | 27 | [ii0e3 |< o9sao eee 
78163 i837 | causa | 25 | * 11947 oe Sear 
aa S 180, 21820 | /88079 | 25 | * 11921 Yee are 
9. 781 panailia ee10k: ee, es _- 90101, 
poe 10. 21803 | 9 a og {10. 11895 |10. 09909 9. 90091 
. 78230 aging | 22 . 11869 | . 09918 . 90082 
78246 88184 26 . 11842 ; 09928 90072 
. 18263 88210) 26 . 11816 , 09937 . 90063 
9. 78280. o Seon | 26 [thr | eee | 10 | 
_ 78296 88262 26 10. 11764 710. 09957 9, 90043 
78313 88989 o7 . 11738 ; 09966 90034 
_ 78329 88315 26 . 11711 , 09976 90024 
78346 38341 26 . 11685 . 09986 90014 
“9, 78362 7 BG, <i ET _- 90005 _ 
. 78379 38393 alge ee baer 9. 89995 
_ 78395 38420 27 . 11607 . 10015 _ 89985 
. 78412 Baadedt 226. i) tees . 10024 89976 
_+ 18428 . 88472 | 58 j1398 | | 10044 ethers 
9.78445. Tae woe 6 |: 11528 | . 10044. , 89956 
. 78461 10 1839 pe 9g |10. 11502 }10. 10053 9. 89947 
. 78478 21522 | .88550 | 26 aca . 89937 
. 78494 "21506 98577 | 27 ea . 89927 
2 78510 21490 | . 88603 | 26 linger | . 89918 
9. 78527 21473 | 9.82629 | 7° lio 4 atit . 89908 _ 
. 78560  a1as0U canesy |. 20cb fates 10112 . 89888 
78576 94424 88707 26 . 11319 . 10121 . 89879 
. 78592 21408 88733 | 26 aes . 10131 . 89869 
9. 78609 16. 21391 | 9.88759 | 5. a men 
78642 21358 | .sgsiz| 26 | ‘{iisa | “1oiz0 . 89840 
. 78658 21342 age33 | 26 . 11188 | . 10170 . 89830 
_. 78674 01326 | _a8se4.| 26 ae Tote . 89820 
9.78691 ioaiz00 fo-esso0| 2° lrocaitiotocorae| .° \wacnoe 
28707 a yeee lt eenry | 926 11110 |10. 10199 9. 89801 
. 78739 91261 88968 26 . 11058 . 10219 . 89781 
et OIG 31244 | 1ss004 | 26 | ‘11008 | | 10230 89771 
0.78772 1021298 | 9.20020 | 3° ee ee ee 
. 78788 91212 | . 89046 | 26 10. 10980 ]10. 10248 9. 89752 
. 78805 "91195 | _89073 | 22 . 10954 |. 10258 . 89742 | 9 
. 78821 "21179 | _a9099 | 26 . 10927 - 10268 . 89732 | 8 
_|__- 78837 21163 | | 89125 | 26 0875. 1 Tae cue 7 
9. 78853 89712 | 6 
. 78869 . a Beet | 26. 110: 10849 |10. 1% 10298 | 2) 5. 
| 78886 “31114 | 220203} 26 | ”iproe 1 
- 78902 21008 | | 99229) 26 eet 3 
enone 21082 | (89255 | 26 | * 0745 2 
ntGess 10. 21066 | 9.89281 | “° |10. 10719 M 
cot Diff tan t 


«52° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


38°> sin me csc tan cot sec 
4 
O | 9.78934 | 46 |10. 21066 | 9, 89281 10. 10719 ]10. 10347 9. 89653 
l . 78950 | 17 . 21050 | . 89307 . 10693 | . 10357 . 89643 
2 | . 78967 | 46 . 21033 | . 89333 . 10667 |. 10367 . 89633 
3 . 78983 | 36 , 21017 | . 89359 . 10641 | . 10376 . 89624 
4 . 78999 | 16 . 21001 | . 89385 . 10615 | . 10386 . 89614 
5 | 9.79015 | 1¢ |10. 20985 | 9. 89411 10. 10589 }10. 10396 9. 89604 
6 . 79031 | 46 , 20969 |. 89437 . 10563 |. 10406 . 89594 
7 79047 | ag , 20953 |. 89463 . 10537 |. 10416 89584 
8 . 79063 | 46 . 20937 |. 89489 .10511 | . 10426 . 89574 
9 79079 | 46 . 20921 |. 89515 . 10485 | . 10436 . 89564 
10 | 9.79095 | 56 |10. 20905 | 9. 89541 10. 10459 }10. 10446 9. 89554 
11 7911 | 42 . 20889 | . 89567 . 10433 | . 10456 . 89544 
12 79128 | 16 . 20872 |. 89593 . 10407 | . 10466 , 89534 
13 T9144 | 58 . 20856 |. 89619 . 10381] . 10476 89524 
14 . 79160 | 6 , 20840 |. 89645 . 10355 | . 10486 89514 
15 | 9.79176] ,¢ |10. 20824 | 9. 89671 10. 10329 |10. 10496 9. 89504 
16 79192 | 1¢ . 20808 | . 89697 . 10303 | . 10505 , 89495 
17 . 79208 | 46 . 20792 | . 89723 .10277 |. 10515 . 89485 
18 . 79224 | 76 . 20776 | . 89749 . 10251 | . 10525 89475 
19 79240 | 16 . 20760 | . 89775 . 10225 | . 10535 . 89465, 
20 | 9.79256 | J, |10. 20744 | 9. 89801 10. 10199 |10. 10545 9. 89455 
21 79272 | a¢ . 20728 | . 89827 .10173 |. 10555 89445 
22 . 79288 | 16 . 20712 | . 89853 .10147 |. 10565 89435 
23 . 79304 | 72 . 20696 | . 89879 .10121 | . 10575 , 89425 
24 79319 | 48 , 20681 | . 89905 . 10095 |. 10585 _. 89415, 
25 | 9.79335 | ,¢ |10. 20665 | 9. 89931 10. 10069 110. 10595 9. 89405 
26 79351 | 16 . 20649 |. 89957 . 10043 | . 10605 . 89395 
27 . 79367 | 36 . 20633 | . 89983 .10017 | . 10615 . 89385 
28 . 79383 | 46 . 20617 | . 90009 .09991 | . 10625 . 89375 
29 . 79399 | 36 , 20601 | . 90035 09965 |. 10636_ __. 89364 
30 | 9.79415 | 4 |10. 20585 | 9. 90061 10. 09939 }10. 10646 9, 89354 
31 79431 | 36 . 20569 |. 90086 .09914 | . 10656 , 89344 
32 T9447 | 56 . 20553 | . 90112 . 09888 | . 10666 . 89334 
33 . 79463 | 12 . 20537 | . 90138 . 09862 | . 10676 . 89324 
34 79478 | 46 . 20522 | . 90164 . 09836 | . 10686 __. 89314 
35 | 9.79494 | 1¢— |10. 20506 | 9. 90190 10. 09810 }10. 10696 9, 89304 
36 .79510 | a6 . 20490 |. 90216 .09784 | . 10706 , 89294 
37 . 79526 | 16 , 20474 |. 90242 . 09758 | . 10716 . 89284 
38 79542 | 36 . 20458 | . 90268 . 09732 | . 10726 . 89274 
39 . 79558 | 48 . 20442 |. 90294 .09706 | . 10736 . 89264 
40 | 9.79573 | 1, |10. 20427 | 9. 90320 10. 09680 }10. 10746 9. 89254 
41 . 79589 | 46 , 20411 | . 90346 . 09654 | . 10756 . 89244 
42 . 79605 | 46 . 20395 |. 90371 . 09629 | . 10767 . 89233 
43 . 79621 . 20379 | . 90397 . 09603 | . 10777 . 89223 
$4 | 179636] j2 |. 20364 | | 90423 09577 |. 10787 |__|. 89213. 
45 | 9.79652 | j¢ 10. 20348 | 9. 90449 10. 09551 |10. 10797 9, 89203 
46 . 79668 , 20332 |. 90475 . 09525 | . 10807 89193 
47 | . 79684 | 18 | ° 90316] | 90501 09499 |. 10817 89183 
48 | . 79699 | 72 | . 20301 |. 90527 09473 |. 10827 . 89173 
49) . 79715 | 16 . 20285 |. 90553 . 09447 |. 10838 __. 89162_ 
50 | 9.79731 | 1, |10. 20269 | 9. 90578 10. 09422 |10. 10848 9. 89152 
51 . 79746 , 20254 | . 90604 . 09396 | . 10858 . 89142 
52 | .79762| 18 | | 90238] | 90630 09370 | . 10868 . 89132 
53 | . 70778 | 12 | . 20222] | 90656 09344]. 10878 . 89122 
54 79793 | 46 . 20207 |. 90682 . 09318 | . 10888. 89112 
55 | 9. 79809 10. 20191 | 9. 90708 10. 09292 ]10. 10899 9. 89101 
56 | 279825 | 18 | a0175 |. 90734 09266 | . 10909 . 89001 
57 | . 79840] 12 | | 20160] . 90759 09241 | | 10919 - 89081 
58 | .79856| 18 | | 20144 | | 90785 09215 | . 10929 . 89071 
59 . 79872 a: , 20128 | . 90811 .09189 | . 10940 . 89060 
_ 60 | 9. 79887 10. 20113 | 9. 90837 10. 09163 ]10. 10950 9. 89050 
t : 
128° cos ne } sec cot tan csc 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


(JS) 
w= Oo} &O 
r4 


© G3 Cl wm OD 


45 . 91996 
46 : . 92022 
47 . 92048 
48 . 92073 
49 . 80641 . 1936 . 92099 
50 | 9. 9. 92125 
51 ; . 92150 
52 ; . 92176 
53 . 92202 
54 : . 92227 


55 | 9. . 19269 |°9. 92253 


cot 


10. 09163 
. 09137 
. 09111 
. 09086 
. 09060 
10. 09034 
. 09008 
. 08982 
. 08957 


08931 |. 


10. 08905 
. 08879 
. 08853 
. 08828 
. 08802 
10. 08776 
. 08750 
. 08724 
. 08699 
. 08673 
10. 08647 
. 08621 
. 08596 
. 08570 
. 08544 


10. 08518 110. 11207. 


. 08493 
. 08467 
. 08441 
. 08415 


10. 08390 
. 08364 
. 08338 
. 08312 
. 08287 
10. 08261 
. 08235 
. 08209 
. 08184 
. 08158 
10. 08132 
. 08107 
. 08081 
. 08055 
. 08029 
10. 08004 
. 07978 
. 07952 
. 07927 
. 07901 


10. 07875 
. 07850 
. 07824 
. 07798 
. 07773 


10. 07747 
. 07721 
. 07696 
. 07670 
. 07644 
10. 07619 


tan 


10. 11259 
. 11270 
. 11280 
. 11291 
. 11301 


10. 11364 
. 11374 
. 11385 
. 11395 
. 11406 


10. 11416 


. 11427 
. 11437 
. 11448 
. 11458 


10. 11469 


. 11479 
. 11490 
. 11501 
11511 


—_——a 
mr mr a ft we — ff a 0 0 ss OD alalaa|QQEIEEaeSG7M: 
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cos -140° 
$ 
9. 89050 60 
89040 59 
89030 58 
89020 57 
89009 56 
9. 88999 55 
. 88989 54 
. 88978 53 
. 88968 52 
. 88958 51 
9. 88948 50 
. 88937 49 
. 88927 48 
. 88917 47 
. 88906 46 
9. 88896 45 
. 88886 44 
. 88875 43 
. 88865 42 
. 88855 41 
9. 88844 40 
. 88834 39 
. 88824 38 
. 88813 37 
. 88803 36 
9. 88793 35 
88782 34 
88772 33 
88761 32 
88751 31 
9. 88741 30 
88730 29 
88720 28 

88709 27 
88699 26 
9. 88688 25 
88678 24 
88668 23 
88657 22 
88647 21 
9. 88636 20 
. 88626 19 
. 88615 18 
. 88605 17 
. 88594 16 
9. 88584 15 
. 88573 14 
. 88563 13 
. 88552 12 
. 88542 11 
9. 88531 10 
88521 9 
88510 8 
88499 7 
88489 6 
9. 88478 5 
. 88468 4 
. 88457 3 
. 88447 2 
. 88436 1 
9. 88425 0 
t 

sin «50° 
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44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


9. 80807 
~ 80822 
. 80837 
. 80852 
. 80867 

9. 80882 
» 80897 
. 80912 
. 80927 
» 80942 


9, 80957 


. 80972 
/ 80987 
. 81002 
. 81017 


> | 9. 81032 


81047 
. 81061 
. 81076 
. 81091 


9, 81106. 


. 81121 
. 81136 
. 81151 
. 81166 


9. 81180 


. 81195 
. 81210 
. 81225 
. 81240 


9, 81254. 


. 81269 
. 81284 
. 81299 
. 81314 


9. 81328 
. 81343 
. 81358 
. 81372 
. 81387 


9. 81402 — 


. 81417 
. 81431 
. 81446 
. 81461 


9. 81475 


. 81490 
. 81505 
. 81519 

. 81534 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
a9 
_60 


9. 81549. 
. 81563 
81578 
~ 81592 

. 81607 


9. 81622 
. 81636 
81651 
. 81665 
. 81680 


9. 81604 


+ ; 
130°> cos 


TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


esc 
10. 19193 | 9. 92381 
19178 |. 92407 
19163 |. 92433 
.19148 | . 92458 
. 19133 |. 92484 
10. 19118 | 9. 92510 
19103 |. 92535 
19088 | . 92561 
.19073 |. 92587 
19058 |. 92612 
10. 19043 | 9. 92638 
. 19028 |. 92663 
. 19013 |. 92689 
. 18998 |. 92715 
18983 |. 927-40 
10. 18968 | 9. 92766 
18953 |. 92792 
18939 | . 92817 
18924 | . 92843 
18909 |. 92868 
10. 18894 | 9. 92894 
. 18879 |. 92920 
18864 |. 92945 
. 18849 |. 92971 
18834 |. 92996 
10. 18820 | 9. 93022 
. 18805 |. 93048 
18790 |. 93073 
. 18775 | . 93099 
. 18760 |. 93124 
10. 18746 | 9. 93150 
. 18731 | . 93175 
. 18716 | . 93201 
. 18701 |. 93227 
. 18686 |. 93252 
10. 18672 | 9. 93278 
18657 | . 93303 
18642 | . 93329 
. 18628 | . 93354 
. 18613 |. 93380 
10. 18598 | 9. 93406 
. 18583 |. 93431 
18569 |. 93457 
. 18554 | . 93482 
. 18539 |. 93508 
10. 18525 | 9. 93533 
. 18510 | . 93559 
18495 |. 93584 
. 18481 | . 93610 
18466 |. 93636 
10. 18451 | 9. 93661 
18437 | . 93687 
18422 |. 93712 
. 18408 |. 93738 
. 18393 |. 93763 
10. 18378 | 9. 93789 
18364] . 93814 
. 18349 |. 93840 
. 18335 |. 93865 
18320 |. 93891 
10. 18306 | 9. 93916 
sec 


cot 


10. 07619 
. 07593 
. 07567 
. 07542 
. 07516 


10. 07490. 


. 07465 
. 07439 
. 07413 
. 07388 


10. 07362 
. 07337 
07311 
. 07285 

. 07260 


10. 07234 
. 07208 
07183 

. 07157 

. 07132 


10. 07106 
. 07080 
07055 
. 07029 
. 07004 


10. 06978 


. 06952 
. 06927 
. 06901 
. 06876_ 
10. 06850 
. 06825 
. 06799 
. 06773 
. 06748 


10. 06722 


. 06697 
. 06671 
. 06646 
. 06620 


10. 06594. 


. 06569 
. 06543 
. 06518 

. 06492 


10. 06467. 
. 06441 
06416 

. 06390 

. 06364 


10. 06339 
. 06313 


10. 06211 
. 06186 

- 06160 

. 06135 

. 06109 


10. 06084 


10. 11575 


. 11585 
. 11596 
. 11606 
. 11617 


10. 11628 


. 11638 
. 11649 
. 11660 
. 11670 


10. 11681 


. 11692 
. 11702 
. 11713 
. 11724 


10. 11734. 
11745 
11756 

. 11766 


~LTT 


10. 11788 


. 11799 
. 11809 
. 11820 
. 11831 


10. 11842. 


. 11852 
. 11863 
. 11874 
. 11885 


10. 11895. 
. 11906 
. 11917 
. 11928 
. 11939 


10 
. 11960 
. 11971 
. 11982 
. 11993 


10. 12004 


. 12015 
. 12025 
. 12036 
. 12047 


10. 12058 


. 12069 
. 12080 
. 12091 


212102, 


10. 


. 11949 


sin 


cos «139° 
4 
9. 88425 60 
. 88415 59 
. 88404 a8 
. 88304 57 
. 88383 56 
9. 88372 AN) 
. 88362 54 
. 88351 53 
. 88340 52 
. 88330 5! 
9. 88319 | 50 
. 88308 49 
"88298 48 
. 88287 47 
. 88276 46 
9. 88266 45 
. 882355 44 
- 88244 43 
. 88234 42 
. 88223 41 
9. 88212 40 
. 88201 39 
. 88191 35 
. 88180 37 
. 88169 36 
9. 88158 39 
88148 34 
. 88137 33 
88126 32 
. 88115 31 
9, 88105 30 
. 88094 29 
- 88083 28 
. 88072 27 
. 88061 26 
9, 88051 25 
. 88040 24 
- 88029 23 
. 88018 22 
. 88007 | 21 
9. 87996 | 20 
87985 19 
87975 18 
87964 la 
. 87953 16 
9. 87942 15 
87931 i+ 
87920 13 
87909 12 
87898 1] 
9. 8788: 1U 
87877 9 
87866 8 
87855 ‘ 

87844 6 
9, 87833 4) 
. 87822 4 
. 87811 3 
. 87800 2 
. 87789 l 
9. 87778 _o 
¢ 


——_—_— —_—_—_ -—- 1 s —_—s—s -—- 
: = —_ 
- .- 5 «@ 


_ = See a 
i ee a Se Sar | 
es Hee 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


« 
t cos 138 
, | co ry 
41°s sin csc tan 1 Le ee 
Wetec Nee 9. 87778 | 60 
' : ; 93916 10. 06084 [10. 12222 | |, Be ene 5) 
0 | 9.81694! |. Bae cin ae 4 . 06058 Sate 11 | “g7756] 58 
7 _: e182! a ° . 06033 J. 122 i 
>| ‘81723 eS eS a neh: 20 06007 12255 i Seer oon 
81738 «| / T8262 9805 25 05982 |. 1226 Mt} = a 
3 . 81738 14 | 248 Q4JO1R ‘ 6 . Qos ee 7 9 87723 55 
/BIT5S2 ieenge nia Pee . 5956 |10. 12277 pee ee 
: 9. 81767 ri be reir eee oe 331 Pate 1 at 33 
ae ie . P21! aie tie 90H J. 12206 
ol ee ee ee suns | 95 |. O05 |. 12200 f . 87690 | 52 
: -sisig | 4 | . 18190 rae 26 05854 |. 12321 1] | 2.87679. ce 
SBIS25 | yg |. 18175 | eerie 10. 05829 10. 12332 | 4, 37657 49 
0 | 9. RIN30- io: PO es 26 | | 05803 Tee lll “eaasarli de 
na in : . 18146 easier eevies 20 5778 42 : 
"R188 oe terial page| 20 4 onarge 12365 i rd cae 
» BIK82 . 181 ear 5o | 05727] 212376 | 11 | ls7e24 | 46_ 
nae i | ee cos - Ce ee 12 el t4 
(PS 8tNT | yg 110. tsoRa | 9. | 324] 58 | - 05676 |. 12399 | 74 87590 | 43 
ROTH | O4ABZE | 5650 |. 12410 
Bint 14 | 18060 | | 94350 25 Reese 19491 - “g1510 rn 
81955 | yf |. 18045 Vig | 220: i apeand.. (oiae 11 | _- 8756 dig 
81969 | 44 | eaieey rewele a 10. 05574 10. 12443 eg ese a Nee 
am ) a ey. 6 2 . 8 . 12 ‘ r 
Ue erace | AO angel ae 0554 11 | * 975351 38 
18002 |. 94452 | 58 5523 |. 12465 ; 
ona | yg | ups | coeare | 33] eas | uza7e | py) $7524 | 37 
* Qa) : ) aap 25 ; 2 . 124 ‘ oe Be amar ed 
82026 | 15 Hee O4 528 05472 |. 12487 | 35 35 
; 9 | 94528 | og | - 24¢ 9. 87501 
B20HL | yg 17959 7 10. 05446 |10. 12499 | 15 aol cae 
: O45 | 9.94554 | oe Ra 12510 . 874 
9, $2055 14 |10. jaa 94579 . 05421 ecto 1] 87479 33 
: * “8 : 12521 : 
82069 | ye |. 17 04604 | 22 | (05396 [ - : 11 87468 | 32 
.17916 |. 94 26 5370 | . 12532 
"82008 - Prenat Sy ieees, oo gee Ne ea ok te 
ee ae 178 ee 26s ie 110. 12554 9. 
82112 14°). ° aaa P 10. 05319 J10. 125: 12 7434 29 
) 19. 92126 teeea te eee asp eae ee eens 12566 .8 
9.82126 | 15 10. 94706 05294 |. 125 "87423 | 28 
-17859 | «S$ 26 268 | . 12577 
is] te | BM) ogee] | oe) gs || ae | 
£516 "Os 12595 ee 
82169 | ip | .] 94783 | 28 | (05217 | . 12599 recy g eee 
: . 16 Tee ape it, 2610 9, 8735 
82184 | 44 | «17816 | 10. 05192 10. 126 7373 | 24 
7 i peal aaa ee ho cereal eee. . 8737 
Osta tal aeons A” Gao, Dog ee . 87367 | 23 
| 633 
82212 | 44 | «177 9} 25 | ‘05141 [212 Se i 
: 74]. 94859 | oe 12644 , 
82226) sq | .177 ; 2 | . 05116]. 87345 | 21 
60 | . 94884 | o¢ 12655 ee ee 
82255 ey | ae) ee 5065 |10. 12666 87322 | 19 
SB |e UR VEE] as eg ie | | BS) 
pe d Oat 5 5014]. 1: 17 
2207 14 7689 | 195012 | 26 | {94988 - 12700 87288 | 16 
82311 ee ee “9 | . 04963 | . 12712 “9.87277 | 15 
#2320 i ea ee ee 10. 04938 |10. 12723 aes 
9. 82340 | 14 T7646 | 95088 | 26 | o4gr2 Nee 87255 | 13 
82354 | 44 - 1104 Sai 25 . 04887 |. 87243 | 12 
2] .95113 | 536 1 12757 » 8724. , 
ae ee eee 95139 eet (ie . 87232 | 1 
82382 17604 | \98164 | 25 | ‘04836 | 12768. otis ee, 
82396 | yg |. 17604 | anise | 26 10. 04810 10. 12779 » 37209 | 9 
“9, 82410 ea Me re ees Se . 87205 
9. 82410 , . 0478 87198 8 
t). 82424 14 . 17576 ; 99215 25 " 04760 . 12802 , 37187 7 
82453 | 14 | 1 17547 eral eee 12825 a ere | BT 
82467 | 14 | - 17533] - 95201 | 25 10. 04683 |10. 12836 9.87161) 5 
ee aa eed Maree me mae eros Maa pare! ee |) 
82495 | yg |. 17505]. S 68 . a 87130 
25()! 17491 |. 953 25 4607 |. 12870 i 
"82523 ig | 17477 |. 95303 25 | “o4sgo] | 12881 37107 | 0 
82537 | j7 | 17463} . 95418 | 25 10. 04556 |10. 12893 Me SM0T | .2 0 
"BD: 14 }10. 17449 | 9. 95444 | 76 |10. 04556. um 7 
9.82551 , "110. 1744 : sin <4 ° 
t | ig ot | PT | tan 
131° cos 1" sec c 1 


348607 O—58— -- 89 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


cot tan 


Diff t 
42°s sin tan 1’ 
; ey ep Seen Coe | eee ree 
coe ane Tene ad . 04556 [10. 12893 9.87107 | 6 
o | 9. 82551 LN eee 25 oe 9a83t | 12004 | eed Mie 
. 82565 oe r4 04505 |. 12915 
2 | ‘82579 srg age eee ame 04480 | 12927 | 1? 87073 | 31 
a ec 17393 | 95o45| 25 | | oad55 se gel ee ea (e 
Peon O20 scans t oor | 26 10. 04429 ]10. 12950 9.87050 | 55 
<8 | 9. 82621 10. 17379 aoe) 25 A002) ae i sen i 
- 8262 95596 | Sn 87028 | 5 
. 82635 . 17365 ee 26 _ 04378 . 12972 : D 
7 | 82610 “17337 | 95647 | 25 | loa3ss | 112084 ti 87005 | 51 
a ee 17393 | 193672 | 25 | “04328 ee a hg fae 
2 Seal irene |S arrar| 28 10. 04302 |10. 13007 9. 86993 | 50 
“to Vo 826917 10. 17309 9. 95608) 95 10, 4302 13018 | 2 | °. gsag2 49 
- 820k 295 . 9572 DF rey ree : 30 . 86970 
11 | . 82705 Tt 25 | 04252 |. 13030 | 1 i 
a eo 17267 | L9sr74 | 26 |< oa226 Prope tee Seenaz lee 
13 . 82733 ; ae " 95799 25 ~O4201 J. 13053 he eee ; auras 
14 |. 82747 PR ie hee en ey, 10. 04175 [l0. 13064 |, | 9. 86936 | 45 
rien ee 10. 17239 | 9. 95825) 95 |10. 04175 [10. 15064 f gourd | As 
"5 225 | . 9585 25 eye "13087 . 869 
16 | . 82775 ae } 04125 | | 13087 | 1 ay 
17 Brie ae "95001 cE . 04099 z1a0ee 12 eee [ 
18 | . 82802 eo " QFO: . O4074 | «13110 | 55 |. 86890] 4 
17184 | 295926 | og | . 04074]. 9. 86879 | 40 
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20 |-9. 82830 10. 95077 | 32 | 04023 | . 13133 | 1 86855 | 38 
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29 | . 82055 _ 17045 |. 96180 | os 0. 03795 11013237 9, 8676: . 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
43° sin ae ; csc tan ae ; cot sec eu ° cos «136° 
+ 4 
O | 9.83378 | 14 {10. 16622 | 9.96966 | 4. |10. 03034 ]10. 13587 | Jo | 9. 86413 | 60 
1 . 83392 | 43 . 16608 | . 96991 | 55 . 03009 |. 13599 | ,5 | . 86401 | 59 
2 83405 | 14 . 16595 |. 97016 | 56 02084 |. 13611 | 15 86389 | 58 
3 - 83419 | 19 . 16581 |. 97042 | oe 02058 | . 13623 | 44 | . 86377 | 57 
4 83432 | 44 . 16568 | . 97067 | 55 . 02933 | . 13634 | io |. 86366 | 56 
5 | 9.83446 | 13 (10. 16554 | 9.97092 | o¢ |10. 02908 J10. 13646 | 15 | 9. 86354 | 55 
6 83459 | 44 . 16541 | . 97118 | 5. -O2KK2 | . 13658 | 55 | . 86342 | 54 
7 . 83473 | 19 . 16527 | . 97143 | 55 02857 |. 13670 | 55 | . 86330 | 53 
8 83446 | 44 . 16514 | . 97168 | 55 . 02832 | . 13682 | 15 | . 86318 | 52 
9 . 83500 | 43 . 16500 |. 97193 | 58 . 02807 | . 13694 . 86306 | 5) 
10 | 9.83513 | 44 [10. 16487 | 9.97219 | 9. |10. 02781 ]10. 13705 | 15 | 9. 86295 | 50 
1] 83527 | 13 . 16473 | . 97244 | 55 02756 | . 13717 | 55 | . 86283 | 49 
12 83540 | 14 . 16460 | . 97269 | 56 02731 | . 13729 | 45 | . 86271 | 48 
13 83554 | 13 . 16446 | .97295 | oe 02705 | . 13741 | 45 | . 86259 | 47 
14 . 83567 | 44 . 16433 |. 97320 | 95 02680 | . 13753 | 19 | . 86247 | 46 
15 7 9.83581 | 4g /10. 16419 | 9.97345 | oo, |10. 02655 ]10. 13765 | 15 | 9. 86235 | 45 
16 83594 | 34 . 16406 | . 97371 | 95 . 02629 | . 13777 | 15 86223 | 44 
17 . 83608 | 14 . 16392 | . 97396 | on 02604 | . 13789 | )7 | . 86211 | 43 
18 . $3621 13 . 16379 | 97421 | 56 02579 | . 13800 | 79 | - 86200 | 42 
19 . 83634 | 4 . 16366 | . 97447 | 95 . 02553 | . 13812 | 19 |. . 86188] 41 
20 | 9. 83648 | 1g |10. 16352 | 9. 97472 | on |10. 02528 |10. 13824 | 15 | 9. 86176 | 40 
21 , 83661 13 . 16339 | . 97497 | 56 02503 | . 13836 | 45] . 86164 7 39 
22 83674 | 4 . 16326 | .97523 | 95. . 02477 | . 13848 | 75 | . 86152] 38 
23 . 83688 | 13 . 16312 |. 97548 | 95 02452 | . 13860 | 45 | - 86140 | 37 
24 . 83701 4 . 16299 | .97573 | 96 . 02427 | . 13872 . 86128 | 36 
25 | 9.83715 | 14 |10. 16285 | 9.97598 | og |10. 02402 10. 13884 | 19 | 9. 86116 | 35 
26 . 83728 | 13 . 16272 | . 97624 | 5 02376 | . 13896 | 5 | . 86104 | 34 
27 , 83741 14 . 16259 | . 97649 | 5 . 02351 | . 13908 | 49 | - 86092 | 33 
28 . 83755 | 13 . 16245 | .97674 | 56 . 02326 | . 13920 | 49 | . 86080 | 32 
29 | . 83768 | 13 | . 16232] .97700| 5, | .02300] . 13932 | 5 |. 86068 | 31_ 
30 | 9. 83781 14 [10. 16219 | 9.97725 | on |10. 02275 ]10. 13944 | yo | 9. 86056 30 
31 _ 83795 3 . 16205 | . 97750 | 96 . 02250 | . 13956 | ;9 | . 86044 29 
32 , 83808 13 .16192 | . 97776 | oe 02224 | . 13968 | 49 | . 86032 28 
33 , 83821 13 . 16179 | . 97801 | 55 .02199 | . 13980 | 19 | - 86020 27 
34 | . 83834 | 7 | «16166 | .97826 | 5, | .02174 | . 13992 | 79 | . 86008 | 26 
35 | 9. 83848 13 {10. 16152 | 9. 97851 9g |10. 02149 ]10. 14004 | 19 9. 85996 25 
36 . 83861 13 . 16139 | . 97877 | 58 . 02123 | . 14016 | 45 | - 85984 24 
37 . 83874 | 13 . 16126 | .97902 | 5. 02098 |. 14028 | 45 . 85972 23 
38 83887 | 14 - 16113 | .97927 | 56 . 02073 | . 14040 | 35 | . 85960 22 
39 | .83901 | 13 | . 16099] 197953] 52 | .02047 | . 14052 | 15 |_.85948 | 21 
40 | 9.83914 | 14 {10. 16086 | 9.97978 | 9 10. 02022 }10. 14064 | 45 9. 85936 30 
4) . 83927 | 13 . 16073 | -. 98003 | 56 .01997 |. 14076 | 45 , 85924 19 
42 . 83940 | 44 . 16060 | . 98029 | 56 .01971 | . 14088 | 55 | - 85912 18 
43 83954 | 19 . 16046 | . 98054 | 55 01946 | .14100 | 45 | . 85900 17 
44 . 83967 | 13 . 16033 | . 98079 | 95. | .01921 |. 14112 85888 16 
45 | 9. 83980 13 10. 16020 }°9. 98104 | o¢ {10. 01896 ]10. 14124 | yo | 9. 85876 15 
46 . $3993 | 13 . 16007 |. 98130 | 955 .01870 | . 14136 | 53 | . 8586. 14 
47 84006 | 4 - 15994 |. 98155 | og 01845 |. 14149 | 75 |. 85851 13 
48 84020 | 43 - 15980 |. 98180 | 56 01820 | . 14161 | 45 85839 | 12 
49 . 84033 | 43 15967 |. 98206 | 55 01794 | . 14173 | 45 |__. 8582% 11 
50 | 9. 84046 | pg [10. 15954 [9 9X231 | 5 (10. 01769 ]10. 14185 | 15 | 9. 85815 | 10 
5] . 84059 | 13 15941 | 98256 | oe -01744 |. 14197 | 45 85803 9 
52 84072 | 43 15928 | 98281 | 58 01719 | . 14209 | 15] . 85791 8 
53 84085 | 43 - 15915 |. 98307 | 56 01693 | . 14221 | 33 | . 8577 7 
54 84098 | 14 - 15902 |. 98332 | on 01668 |. 14234 | 15 |. 85766 | 6 
55 | 9. 84112 13. |10. 15888 | 9. 98357 og |10. 01643 ]10. 14246 | 15 | 9. 85754 5 
56 84125 | 13 -15875 |. 9K383 | 55 -O1GI7 J. 14258 |) 45 |. 85742 4 
57 84138 | 13 - 15862 | 98408 | 95 .01592 | . 14270 | 15 | . 85730 3 
58 . 84151 13 15849 |. 9433 | Oe .01567 | . 14282 | 45 | . 85718 2 
59 84164 | 73 - 15836 |. 98458 | 56 01542 |. 14294 | 13 |. 85706 1 
60 | 9. 84177 10. 15823 | 9. 98484 10. 01516 ]10. 14307 9. 85693 0 
133°° cos a sec cot ! a tan esc an sin «4 ° 
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9. 84177 
. 84190 
. 84203 
. 84216 
. 84229 


-mwhNe oO ~ oe 
° 
dv 


. 84255 
. 84269 
. 84282 
. 84295 


9. 84308 
. 84321 
. 84334 
. 84347 
. 84360 


9. 84373 
. 84385 
. 84398 

. 84411 

. 84424 


© OID 


9. 84437 
. 84450 
. 84463 
. 84476 
. 84489 


9. 84502 
. 84515 
. 84528 
. 84540 
. 84553 


9. 84566 
. 84579 
. 84592 
. 84605 
. 84618 


. 84643 
. 84656 
. 84669 
. 84682 


9. 84694 © 
. 84707 
. 84720 
. 84733 
. 84745 


9. 84758 
. 84771 
. 84784 
. 84796 


9, 84822 
. 84835 
. 84847 
. 84860 
. 84873 


9. 84885, 
. 84898 


9. 84242 


9. 84630 


. 84809 


SSE ee ee |) ee 


10. 01516 
. 01491 
. 01466 
. 01440 
. 01415 


10. 01390 


. 01365 
. 01339 
. 01314 
. 01289 


10. 01263 


. 01238 
. 01213 
. 01188 

. 01162 


10. 01137. 
. 01112 

- 01087 

. 01061 

. 01036 


10. 01011. 


. 00985 
. 00960 
. 00935 

. 00910 


10. 00884 
. 00859 
- 00834 
. 00809 
. 00783 


10. 00758 


. 00733 
. 00707 
. 00682 

. 00657 


10. 00632 
. 00606 
00581 
. 00556 
. 00531 


10. 00505. 


. 00480 
. 00455 
. 00430 

. 00404 


10. 00379 
. 00354 

- 00328 

. 00303 

. 00278 


10. 00253 


- 00227 
. 00202 
00177 
00152 


10. 00126 


. 00101 
. 00076 
. 00051 
. 00025 


10. 00000 


. 14368 


10. 14429 


10. 14552 


10. 14800 © 


10. 14307 
. 14319 
. 14331 
. 14343 
. 14355 


10 
. 14380 
. 14392 
. 14404 
. 14417 


. 14441 
. 14453 
. 14466 

. 14478 


10. 14490 
14503 
14515 

. 14527 

. 14540 


. 14564 


. 14626 


10. 14676. 
. 14688 


14713 
_ 14726 


10. 14738. 
14750 

_ 14763 

. 14775 

. 14788 


. 14813 
. 14825 
. 14838 

. 14850 


10. 14863 
. 14875 


10. 14926 
. 14938 
. 14951 
. 14963 
. 14976 


10. 14988 | 


14601 
10. 14614 
} 

| 

15001 

1 | 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
csc tan ae 
10. 15823 | 9. 98484 5 
. 15810 98509 25 
+ 15797 98534 26 
. 15784 98560 25 
> bS771 98585 25 
10. 15758 | 9. 98610 25 
. 15745 98635 26 
. 16731 98661 25 
;» L718 98686 25 
. 15705 98711 26 
10. 15692 | 9. 98737 25 
. 15679 98762 25 
. 15666 98787 25 
. 15653 . 98812 26 
. 15640 . 98838 25 
10. 15627 | 9. 98863 25 
» E5615 . 98888 95 
. 15602 | . 98913 36 
. 15589 . 98939 25 
; kOOTe . 98964 25 
10. 15563 | 9. 98989 26 
« £5560 . 99015 25 
» $6537 - 99040 25 
. 15524 . 99065 25 
-35p3) . 99090 26 
10. 15498 | 9. 99116 25 
15485 | .99141 | 952 
15472 . 99166 25 
. 15460 . 99191 26 
. 15447 . 99217 25 
10. 15434 | 9. 99242 25 
. 15421 . 99267 26 
. 15408 _ 99293 95 
. 15395 . 99318 25 
. 15382 . 99343 25 
10. 15370 } 9. 99368 26 
: 16350 . 99394 25 
. 15344 . 99419 25 
. 15331 . 99444 25 
. 15318 . 99469 26 
10. 15306 | 9. 99495 25 
. 15293 . 99520 25 
. 15280 . 99545 25 
. 15267 . 99570 ys 
. 15255 . 99596 25 
10. 15242 | 9.99621 | 5. 
. 15229 . 99646 26 
. 15216 . 99672 95 
. 15204 | . 99697 38 
. 15191 . 99722 25 
10. 15178 | 9. 99747 | 96 
15165 | .99773 | 55 
. 15153 | .99798 | 92. 
. 15140 | . 99823 | 92 
. 15127] . 99848 | 98 
10. 15115 | 9. 99874 25 
. 15102 . 99899 25 
. 15089 . 99924 95 
15077 | . 99949 | 98 
15064 | 9.99975 | 5. 
10. 15051 _ 10. 00000 
sec cot Diff 


tan 


csc l , 


paiedby Google 


cos «135° 
+ 
9. 85693 
. 85681 
. 85669 
. 85657 
. 85645 
9. 85632 
. 85620 
. 85608 
. 85596 
. 85583 
9. 85571 
. 85559 
. 85547 
. 85534 
. 85522 
9, 85510 
. 85497 
. 85485 
. 85473 
. 85460 | 41 
| 9. 85448 | 40 
85436 | 39 
. 85423 | 38 
. 85411 | 37 
85399 | 36 
9. 85386 | 35 
. 85374 | 34 
85361 | 33 
85349 | 32 
. 85337 | 31 
9. 85324 | 30 
85312 | 29 
85299 | 28 
85287 | 27 
85274 | 26 
9. 85262 | 25 
85250 | 24 — 
85237 23 
85225 | 22 
85212 | 21 
9. 85200 | 20. 
85187 |] 19 | 
85175 | 18 
85162 | 17 
85150 | 16 
9.85137 | 15 
85125 | 14 
85112] 13 
~ 85100} 12 
. 85087 | 11 
9. 85074] 10 
. 85062 9 
85049 8 
85037 d 
85024} 6 
9. 85012 5 a 
84999 4 
84986 3 
84974 2 
. 84961 I 
9. 84949 0 


sin 


a 
a 


| 


| 


SONA WN Oe 


wa 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


0° 1° 2° 3° 4° 


Inf. Neg. 0. OO000/5. 88168 0. OOOONTG. 48371 0. 0003016. 83584 0. 0006917. 08564'0, 00122 
2. 32530. OOOOOL . 89604. OOOOSE . 49092). OOOB IL . 84065) . OOOBOE . OS925) . 00123 
2.92745, . 00000f 91016. OO0OS| . 49807). 00031] . 84543. OOO7O] . OVA] . 00124 


3. 27963. 0OO0O} . 92406. OOOOS| . 50516) . 00032]. 85019) . 00071]. 09642, . 00124] 57 
52951. OOOO}. 93774. OOWON] . 51219). 00033]. 85492) . 000721. 09999! . 00126] 56 
3. 72333 0. 0000015, 951210. 00000]6, 51916,0. 0003316, 859630, 0007217, 103540. 00127] 55 
3. 88169) . OOOOOL . 96447. OOOOU] . 52608! . 00034), 86431) . 00073] . 10708: . OO128] 54 
4. 01559 . BOOOOP . 97753. OOOOST . 53295; . 0003.4). 86897] . OOO74] . 11060) . 00129] 53 
. 13157, . 0000/5, 99040: . 0OO10F . 538976) . 00035) . 87360] . 00075] . 11411) . 00130] 52 
- 23388) . 00000]6. 00308 . 00010] . 54652) . 00035] . 87821/ . 00076] . 11760) . 00131} 51 
$. 32539 0. 00000]6. 01557 0. 00010]6. 55323'0. 0003616, 88279/0. 00076]7. 121080. 00132] 50 
/ 40818] . OOOOO] . 02789; . OOO1 IP . 55988) . 00036] . 88735] . 00077] . 12455] . 00133] 49 
. 48375] . OOOOO] . 04004) . OOO11] . 56649] . 00037] . 89188] . 00078} . 12800] . 00134] 48 
55328) . OOOOOH . 05202] . 00011]. 57304) . 00037/ . 89639] . OOO79P . 13144] . 00135] 47 
61765]. OOOOH. 06384]. 00012). 57955] . 00038] . GOO8S8] . OOOO] . 13486! . 00136] 46 _ 
4. 677570. 00000]6. 07550 0. 0001216. 58600 0. 00030[6, 90535)0. OOOXO]7. 138270. 00137] 45 
73363]. OOOOT . 08700) . 00012). 59241] . 00039) , 90979] . OOORT] . 14167] . 00139] 44 
78629}, OOOO] . 09836! . 00013] . 59878] . 00040) . 91421] . COOK] . 14506} . 00140] 43 
83594). OOOO] . 10956] . 00013] . 60509] . 00040] . 91860] . OOO83} . 14843] . OOL41) 42 
88290]. 00001]. 12063] . 00013] . 61136] . 00041) . 92298) . OOOR4] . 15179] . 00142] 41 
4. 9274510. 00001]6. 13155,0. 0001416. 61759'0. 0004 116. 927330. 000857. 15513)0. 00143] 40 
4. 96983]. OOOO] . 14234] . 00014] . 62377] . 00042] . 93166] . COOKS] . 15846] . 00144] 39 
5. 01024] . OOOO! . 15300] . OOO14) . 62991] . 00043) . 93597] . COOKE] . 16178] . 00145] 38 
04885] . OOOO] . 16353] . 00015] . 63600] . 00043} . 94026] . 00087] . 16509 37 
- 08581) . OOOO]! . 17393] . 00015] . 64205] . 00044] . 94453} . 00088 36 


5. 12127\0. 0000146. 18421:0. 0001516. 6.48060. 000-4416. 9487710. OOO89T7, 17167,0. 001481 35 
. 15534) . OOOOTL . 19437] . OOO16E . 65403) . 00045) . 953800] . OOOO! . 17404 
. 18812) . 00002] . 204411 . OOOL6E . 65996) . OOO4S6) . 95720) . OOOOIE . 17820} . 00151 
. 21971) . OOOOZE . 21433) . OODLE, . 66585) . 000467 . 96139) . OOOOLT . 18144) . 00152 
. 25019) . OONOZT . 224151 . OOOL7] . 67170) . OOO4A7E . 96555) . QOOG2ZT . 18468) . 00153 

5. 2796310. 0000216. 23385.0. 0001716. 67751)0. 0004816. 969700. 0000317. 1879010. 00154 
808711 . 00002] . 24345) . OOOIST . 683281 . OOOAST . 97382) | OOOD4 
. 33569] . OOOOZT . 2529-4] . OOOTST . 68901] . OOOA9P . 977931 . OOODST . 1! ; ; 
. 36242) , OOOO2Z] . 26233] . COOLS} . 69470) . OOO5SOL . 98201) . OOOUGE . 197491 . 00158 
. 388351. OOOOZL . 27162) . OOOTOE . 70086) . OOOS0OLE . VS608) . OOOOTE . 20066) . 00159 


5. 4£1352!0. 0000316. 28081.0. 0001916. 705980. 0005 116. 9901310. OOOOST7. 20383/0. 00160 
243799) . OO0O3T . 289901] . OOOLOE . 71157] . OOOSTE . Q94AT6L . OOOVOE . 20698] . 00161 
46179). OOOO3BE . 2o801] . OOOZOE . 71712] . 0005216. VO817] . OOLOOL . 21012) . 00162 
48196) . 00003). 30781] . OOOZOP . 72263] . 0005317. 00216] . OOLOOP . 21325] . 00163 
. 50752) . 00003] . 31663) . 00021) . 728111 . 00053) . 006131 . OOLO1] . 21636) . 00165 


5. 5295110. 00003/6. 325360. 0002116. 73355'0. 0005417. 010090. 0010217. 2194710. 00166]. 


. 69095] . OOOO AP. 33400) . OOOZ2ZT . 73896) . 0005S} . 01403] . 00103] . 22256] . 00167] 19 
. 57189]. OOOOA . 342561 . OOOZ2Z] . 74434] . OOOH] . 01795} . 00104) . 22565) . 001687 18 
. §9232] . 00004] . 35103) . 000224 . 74969] . OOOSE] . 02185} . OOLOS} . 22872) . 00169] 17 

. 61229). 00004, . 35943] . 00023) . 75500} . 00057] . 02573) . 00106] . 23178] . 00171] 16 __ 
5. 6318110. 0000 116. 367740. 00023]6. 760280. 0005817. 02960,0. 00107]7. 23483/0. 00172] 15 
. 65090]. 00004]. 37597) . 00024) . 76552] . OOOSSE . 033-45] . OO1OS} . 23787] . 00173] 1-4 
. 66958]. OOOOS] . 38412] . 00024) . 7707-41 . 000597 . 03729] . 00109} . 24000) . OO TAP 13 
. 68787) . OOOOSL , 39220] . OOO] . 77592] . OOOGOP . 04110} . OOLIOL . 24892! . OO1745] 12 

_. 70578} . 00005} . 40021] . OOOZA] . 78108] . OOOGOF . 04490] . OOLTI] . 24693) . 00177) 11_ 
5. 7233210. 00005/6. 408140. 00026]6. 78620,0. 00061]7, 04869;0. 0011217, 24993 0. 00178] 10 
. 74052). OOOOK] . 41600) . 00926] . 79129) . 00062] . 05245] . OOLL3) . 25292; . OOT7O, 9 
. 79739). OOOO‘) . 42379] . 00027] , 79636) . 00063) . 05620; . OOLI4P . 25590) . OOO, 8 
. T7394). OOOO] . 43151) . 000271 , 80139] . 00063] . 05904] . OOLIS} . 25886) . OO181] 7 
. THO17) . OOODG] . 43916] . 00027] , 80640] . 00064) . 06366) . 00116] . 26182] . 00183] 6 
5. 8061110. OO006]6, 4467510. 0002816, 81137\0. OONGSI7. 06736.0. 0011747. 26477.0. 00184) 5 
. 82176) . 00007] . 45427; . 00028 "81632! . 00066] .07105) . OO118} . 26771) . OOL85] 4 
, 83713) . 00007 "46172: . 0002W . 8212-4) . COOKE] . 07472) . OOTLOT . 27064, . OOL86] 3 
. 85224) . OOOO7] . 46911) . OOOZO) . 82614] . 00067] . 07837) . OO1Z0} . 27355) . OOISS] 2 
, 86709; . OO007] . 47644) . 00030} , 83100: . OOOBS] . ORZO1) . 00121]. 27646). OOLROT 1 
0 


5. 88168 0. OOOOS|6. 483710. 00030)6. 83584 0. 00069)7. 08564 0. 00122]7. 27936 0. 00190 


359° 358° 357° 356° 355° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


. 39054) . 002461 . 53119] . 00340] . 65214| . 00449] . 75824] . 00573} . 85271! . 00712 
39309! . 002471 . 53335! . OC 65402) . 004511 . 75990] . 00575) . $5420! . 00715 
. 39562) . 00249] . 53550) . 00343 65590! . 00453) . 76156] . 00578) . 85569) . 007! 

. 39815] . 00250} . 53766 .65777| . 00455] . 76321} . 00580) . 85717) . 0072 

7. 40067'0. 0025217, 5398010. 0034717. 6596410. 0045717. 76487\0. 0058217. 85866'0. 00722 

. 40318] . 00253] . 54194 . 66150] . 00459 . 76652) . 00584] . 86014) . 00720 
, 40568! . 00255) . 54407] . OC 66336) . 00461] . 76816] . 00586] . 86161) . 00727 
. 40818) . 002561 . 54620] . 00352) . 66521! . 00463] . 76981] . 00589) . 86309; . 0073 

, 41067} . 00257] . 54833) . 00353] . 66706] . 00465] . 77145] . 00591) . 86456) . 00732 

50° 7. 41315/0. 00259]7. 5504510. 00355]7. 6689110. 00467|7. 77308|0. 00593 7. 866030. 00735 
41563} . 00260) . 552561 . _ 67075! . 00469] . 77472) . 00595 86750, . 00737 

41810} . 00262] . 55467) . 00359] . 67259] . 00471] . 77635} . 00598) . 86896) . 00740 

42056] . 00263) . 55677! . _ 67443] . 004731 . 77798] . 00600 "870421 . 0074! 

42301) . 00265] . 55887) . 67626) . 00-4751 . 77960! . 00602] . 87188) . 00745, 

7. 42546,0. 0026617. 560960. 00364]7. 67809!0. 00477|7. 781220. 00604]7. 7 87334,0. 00747 

42790] . 00268 oe |. 67991] . 00479) . 78284) . 00607] . 87480) . ONZE 

43034] . 00269] . 56513 68173) . 00481} . 78446) . 00609] . 87625) . 00702 

43277] . 00271] . 56721 - 68355! . 00483} . 78607| . 00611 87770, . 0073: 

43519! . 002721 . 56928 68536) . 00485] . 78768! . 00613] . 87915! . 0075" 

60 | 7. 437600. 0027417. 571350 0037317. 687170. 0048717. 78929/0. 006167. 8805910. 0076 
354° 353° 352° 351° 350° 


ee oo, 


7. 388000. 0 00244]7. 5290210. 0033817. -65026'0. 00447]7. 7565710. 0057117. "agai 


. 00636 OL 


00695] 26_ 


" 98225) 00192) . 44001 _ 57341] . 00374] . 68897] . 00489) . 79089| . 00618 
28513] . 00193] . 44241] . 57547| . 00376] . 69077| . 00491] . 79249] . 0062 
, 28800! . 00194] . 44480] . 00278] . 57752] . 00378] . 69257] . 00493 . 79409] . 00622 
. 29086] . 00193] . 44719] . 00280] . 57957| . 00380) . 69437] . 00495] . 79568) . 0062 
7. 2937110. 00197|7. 44957,0. 0028217. 58162:0. 00382|7. 6961610. 00497|7. 7972810. 0062 
. 29655] . 00198) . 45194 58366] . 00383] . 69794| . 00499] . 79886] . 00625 
, 29938| . 00199} . 45431] 58569| . 00385] . 69972| . 00501] . 80045] . 00632 
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88203. OOTH2 96446. OOUZTP 03967) , OLO9GL . 10883) . 01285] . 17282) . 01489 
RR348: . 00765 96577) . 00924]. 04087 -O10990] | 10993! . O1288) . 17384 
88491. OOTK7] . 96707. OON2T7P . 04207] . 01102) . 11104, . O1Q01] . 17487) . 
88635. 007701 . 96838 | OOOO] . 04326" . OLLO5T . 11214! . 01295] . 17590, 

7. 88778 0. 0077217. 96968 0. 0003318. 044460. 0110818. 113240. 01298]8. 17692 
88921). OOTTAL . 97098. . OOUBS) . 04565) . OLLTI] . 11435) . O1301F . 17794 
, 89064. OOTT7] . 97228) . OOUSSK] . 04084 . O1L14] . 11544) . 01305) . 17896 
_ 89207 . OOT8O) 297358 . OOU41) . 04803. O1117) . 11654] . 01308) . 17998) . O151: 
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7. 90198 0. OOTORIT. 982600. 0096118. 05631 O. 0113818. 12419 0, 01331]8, 18709 0, 01538 
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90480. . 00803] . 98517) . 00966 05266, O1145] . 12636; . 01338] . 18910) . 01546 
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. 91039), ORLA]. 99027). 0ONTR . 06335). OLL57] . 13069) . 01351 - 19313) . 01560 
91179). OOKI6] . 99154) . OOO8I} . 06451). O1160] . 13177] . 01354]. 19413 
91318) . OORIM . 992K). ODOR] . 06568 -O1163) . 13285! . 01358) . 19513] . 
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. 92423: . ORO] . 002891 . 01007] . 07494) . O1188 14142! . O1BN51 . 20310. . O15! 
. 92560. . 00843 00414) . 01010] . 07610: | O11921 . 14248: . 01388] . 20410! 
92697! . 00845] . 00539. 01012) . 07725) . O1195] . 14355: . 01392) . 20509 
92834} | 00848] | 00664! | 01015] . 07839 | 01198] | 14461] | 01395] | 20608, - 

7. 92970 0. 0085 1]8. 00788 0. 0101818. 07954 0. 01201]8. 145670. 01399[8. 20706 
. 93107) , 00853}. 00913. 01021f . 08069 . 01204] . 14673) . 014021 . 20805, 
93243) . 00836 01037) 01024] . 08183 | 012071 . 14779) . 014051 . 20904] 

. 933791. OOS59F . 01161! . 01027] . 08297) . 01211] . 14885] . 01409 
. 93514) . OO86IT . 01285) . 01080] . O84111 . O1ZT4] . 14901] . 01412 

7. 93650.0. 0086418, 0140.0. 0103318. 08525 0. 0121718. 15096 0. 014 16/8. 211990. 01629 
~OB785! OORG7} . 01532) . OLO86) . O8639) . 01220 15201! . 01419) . 21297 
93920). OO869] | 01656) . 01039) . 08752! | 012231 | 153071 _ 01423) . 21395 

. 00872] .01779, . 01042) . O8866' . 01226] . 15412) . 01426) . 21493 
. 94189). 00875] . 01902! . 010-45] . 08979 . 01230] . 15517) . 01420] . 21590. 01644 

7. 943240. 00877]8, 020250; 0104818. 09092,0, 0123318. 15622'0. 014338. 21688.0. 01648 
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. 94592) . 00883). 02270' . 01054] . 09318) . 01230) . 158311 . 01440] . 21883 
. 94726) . OORKEL | 02392!) . 01057 “owas . 01243) . 15935] . 014437 . 21980 

94850) OOSS88} . 02515! . O1060} . 09543! . 01246] . 16040' . 01447]. 22077 
ree ee 0089 118" 02637 0. 01063]8. 09656.0. 0124918. 161440. 01450]8. 2217510. 01666 
951261 . 00894] | 02758! . 01066] . 09768) 01252] . 16248) . 01454 
. 95259 . OO897] . 02880! . 01069] . OY880' . 012551 . 16352, . 01437 
53807 00809 03001) . 01072) . 09092) . 012541 . 16456! . O1461] 

. 95524). 00902) . 03123) . 01075] . 10104 . 01262] . 16550' . 01464 _ 22562) . 

7. 95656'0. OOUOSTS, 03244'0. OLO78I8. 10216)0. 01265]8. 16663:0. O1468]8. 22658'0. 

95788) . OOVOS! _ 03365! . 01081] . 10327: . O126x1 . 167661 . OL471] . 22755 
. 95920! . OODTO] . 03486) . O1084F . 10439 . 01272 . 16870 01475 22851 
. 96052, . 0O9T3P . 03606) . 01087 . 10550) . O1275] . 16973) . 1478) . 22947 
. 96183! . 00916], 03727) . 01090] . 10661! . 01278] . 17076! . 01482 23044! . 

7. 96315 0. 00914]. 03847 0. 01093318. 107720. 0128148. 171790. 01485]8. 23140°0. 01704 
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22° 


Log Hav ! Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


. 06185, 
. 56250, 
. 66315! 
. 56379 


23° 


» 59903) 
. 60055 
. 60117) 
60179 


. 03646 
. 03652 
. 03657 
. 03663 


. O8980 
. O8986 
/ O89Y2Z 
. 03998 


8. 564440. 0366818, 60241 0. 04003]8. 


. §6509 
. 56574 
. 56638, 
. 56703: 


556896 
. 56960 
~§7025 


. 7153 
57217; 
. 56282 
. 67346 


orded 
. 97538 
. 0760) 
. 57665 


_ 57793! 
. 57856; 
. 57920 
579K 4 


58111. . 088127. 61834, . 04153 


. B1T4 


. 60303 
. 60365 


. O43674 
. O8679 
» O8685 
/ 08690 


. 60611 
. 60673 
. 60734 
. 60796 


. 03706 
. O38712 
.O3717 


~ 03728 
/O8734 
~ O87A0 
.O8745 


. 60980 
. 61041 
. 61103 


» 03756 
. O8762 


61225 
. 61286 


. 60426; . 04020 
. 60488). 04026 


. 60919: 


03767 
037703 


. 61347 
. 61408 


. 03784 
~ O3789 
~ 038795 
. 03800 


. 61530) 
. 61597 
; 6162, 
. 61718 


-O8817) . 61895 


. 04009 
. O4015 


. 68635 
. 63695 
. 63754 
. 638813) . 04346 


. 63932 
» 6399] 
. 64050] . 04370 
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24° 


. 04329 
. 04835) 58 
. OF3A0OF 57 


63872.0. 043521 55 | 
04358 


. 04038) . 64227) . 043887 49 
. 040431 . 64286) . 04394) 48 
. 04049] . 64345) . 04400] 47 
. 04055] . 64404] . 04406) 46 
0. 0406018. 6446310. 044127 45 
. 04066] . 64521) . 04418] 44 
. 04072] . 64580) . 04424) 48 
040781 . 64639] . 044807 42 
. 04083] . 64697] . 04486) 41 
0. 0408018. 64756)0. 04442 

04005) . 64815! . 04448F 39 
-O4F101} . 64873) . 04454 

~O4106L . 64932) . 04460] 37 
O4112F . 64990) . 04466 

.O4F124 2 65107) . 044787 34 
OFL3OP 2 65165! . 044841 33 
041357 . 65224) . 04490 

.O4FL4FTT . 65282) . 04496) 31 


~OF1S9E , 


. 58238) . 03823) . 61955) . OF1641 . 


aoe : 4 . 58301) , 03828] . 620161 . OA170) . 65572) . 04526] 26 
8. 50405 0. 0319218, 54479 0. 0350618. 58364 0. 0383.48, 62077 0. 04176]8. 65630.0. 04532] 25 — 
58427] . 03839] . 62137) . 041821 . 65688) . 


. 8491 


 BROS4 


58743, 


. 58806). O3873) . 62499) . OFZTTE . 66035 


. 58869 
. 58932) 


. 69057: 
. 99120! 
. O9183 
. 09245 


. 59370 
. 69433 
. 59495) 
. 69558 


, 59682 
. 59745) 
. 59807, 
. 59869) 


8. 599310. 03975/8. 63576 0. 04323]8. 670670. 04685 


337° 


. O8845 
. O3851 


~ 62197 


. 03867] . 62439 
03879) . 62559 
 O8884] . 62619, 


. 03896 
. 03901 
. 03907 
. O38912 


. 62740, 
. 62860! 
. 03924 


. O892Y 
. 03935 


. 63039: 
. 68099 
. 631569 


| OBO4AT] 63218. . 4287] . 66725). 04648 
0. 0394618. 63278'0. 0429318. 66782.0. 041654 


- 039527 . 63338, 
. OBY58E . 63397 
. O8963F . 63457) 
. O8969]} . 63516. 


. 62258) . 


. OF188 


~OFZT1. 


/ OFZ23F 
. OF2297 . 


8. 62680 0. 0423418. 66208 0. 04593 


. OF240) . 


62800! . 042461 . 66323 


.OF2521 . 


93912). 62919, . O4F2587 . 66438). 04617 
8, 59308 0. 0391818. 629790. 0426418. 664960. 04623710 - 


042707 . 
. 04276) . 
- O428 14. 


 O42Z99F 
- O4305F . 
. 04311 
043077. 


336° 


. 66953 


65456; . 04514] 28 


65978; . 04569 
. 04575 
. 04581 


. 04587 


66093 
66151 


66266; . 04599 
. 04605) 13 


66381) . 04611 


66553; . 04629 
66610) . 04636 
66668: . 046-42 


66839, . 04660 
66896: . 04666 
. 04672 
67010! . 04678 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
25° 26° 27° 28° 
| f 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav oid Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav Nat. Hav 
0 | 8. 67067 0. 04685]8. 70418.0. 05060)8. . 73637 0. 05450)8. 76735 0. 05853]8. 79720 60 
1] . 67124) . 04691] . 70472; . 05067 . 73690) . 05456] . 76786, . 05859 " FO769) O62 Te 59 
2] . 67181} . 04697] . 70527] . 05073] . 73742) . 05463] . 76836) . 05866] . 79818, . OBQS3L 58 
3 | . 67238) . 04703] . 70582) . 05079] . 73795] . 05469] . 76887) . 058731 . 79866! . 06290] 57 
4 | _. 67295) . 04709) . 70636, . 05086) . 73847|_. 05476) . 76938. 05880} . 79915; . 06297) 56 
5 | 8. 673520. 04715]8. 7069110. 05092|8. 73900 0. 05483]8. 76988\0. 05887]/8. 79964:0. 06304] 55 
6 | . 67409) . 04722] . 70745, . 05099] . 73952, . 05489] . 77039) . 05894] . 80013) . 06311] 54 
7 | . 67465) . 04728] . 70800) . 05105] . 74005; . 05496] . 77089) . 05901] . 80061! . 0631S) 53 
8 | . 67522, . 04734] . 70854! . 05111) . 74057] . 05503] . 77139) . 05907 . 80110; . 06326] 52 
9] .67579 . 04740] . 70909) . 05118] . 74109) . 05509] . 77190; . 05914] . 80158: . 06333] 51 
10 | 8 67635 0. 04746]8. 70963.0. 05124]8. 74162,0. 05516|S. 77240 0. 05921}8. 80207'0. 06340] 50 
11 | . 67692) . 04752] . 71017/ . 05131] . 74214) . 05523] . 77291) . 05928] . 80256) . 06347] 49 
12 | . 67748) . 04759) . 71072] . 05137] . 74266| . 05529] . 77341) . 05935] . 80304) . 01354) 48 
13 | . 67805) . 04765] . 71126) . 05144] . 74318, . 05536] . 77391) . 05942) . 80353; . 06361) 47 
14} . 67861) . 04771] . 71180! . 05150] . 74371) . 05542 taal] | 05949] . 80401) . OSHS] 46 
15 | 8. 679180. 04777|8. 71234,0. 05156]8. 74423 0. 05549|8. 77492:0. 05955)8. 3.80449 0. 00375) 43 
16 | . 67974! . 04783} . 71289] . 05163] . 74475) . 05556] . 77542) . 05962) . 80498) . 06382] 44 
17 | . 68030) . 04790] . 71343, . 05169} . 74527) . 05562 77592: . 05969] . 80546) . 06389] 43 
18 | | 68087] . 04796] . 71397, . 05176] . 74579] . 05569] . 77642, . 05976] . 80595, . 06397] 42 
19 | . 68143) . 04802] . 71451! . 05182] . 74631) . 05576) . 77692) . 05983] . 80643, . 06404] 41 
20 | 8. 68199,0. O4SOS|S. 71505,0. 0518918. 7468310. 05582|8. 77742,0. 05990]8. 80691.0. 06411] 40 
21 | . 68256) . 04815] . 71559!) . 05195) . 74735] . 05589] . 77792) . 05997] . 80739, . OBAIS] 39 
22 | . 68312] 04821] . 71613! . 05201] . 74787| . 05596] . 77842} . 06004] . 80788) . 06425} 3s 
23 | . 68368) . 04827] . 71667, . 05208] . 74839] . 05603] . 77892) . 06011 . 80836) . 01432 37 
24 68424! . 04833] . 71721; . 05214] . 74890] . 05609] . 77942; . 06018] . 80884; . 06439] 36 _ 
25 | 8. 68480;0. 04839]8. 71774,0. 0522118. 749420. 05616]8. 8. 77992 0. 06024]8. 809320. 06446] 35 
26 | | 68536) . 04846] . 71828} 05227] . 74994] . 05623 . 78042} . 06031) . 8095 34 
27 | . 68592} . 04852) . 71882! | 05234 . 75046) . 05629] . 78092) . 06038] . 81028' . O8461] 33 
28 | . 68648! . 04858] . 71936) . 05240] . 75097] . 05636] . 78142) . 06045] . erore 32 
29 | . 68704] . 04864] . 71989) . 05247] . 75149] . 05643] . 78191) . 06052 75] 31. 
30 | 8. 68760/0. 04871]8. 72043 0. 05253]8. 75201)0. 05649]8. 7824110 06059)8. 5 811720. 06482] 30 
31 | .68S15| . 04877] . 72097] . 05260] . 75252] . 05656] . 78291; . 06066 29 
32 | . GSS71) . 04883] . 72150! | 052661 . 75304] . 05663] . 78341! . 06073] . 81268: 28 
33 68927| . 04890] . 72204, . 05273] . 75355) . 05670] . 78390! . 06080} . 81316: ai 
34 | . GS9S3! . 4896] . 72257) . 05279] . 75407) . 05676 _. T8440, . 06087] . 81364 _O6511f 26— 
35 | 8 69038/0. 04902|8. 72311 0. O5286]8. _75458/0. 0568318. 78490:0. 0609418. 81412 0. O6515} 25 
36 | . 69094| . 0490S] . 72364] . 05292] . 75510) . 05690] . 78539) . 06101] . 81460). O6H25) 24 
37 | . 69149] . 04915] . 72418) . 05299] . 75561) . 05697] . 78589] . 06108] . 81508, . 06532} 23 
38 | | 69205] . 04921] . 724711 | 053051 . 75613] . 05703] . 78638] . 06115] . 81555) . 06540} 22 
39 | . 69260; . 04927] . 72525, . 05312] . 75664] . 05710) . 78688] . 06122] . 81603; . ObS47] 21 
40 | 8. 6931610. 0493418. 72578 0. 05318|8. 75715/0. 057178. 78737 0. 0612918. 81651 0. 06554] 20 
41] . 69371) . 04940] . 72631| . 05325] . 75767| . 057241 . 78787] . 06136] . 81699). 06561) 19 
42 | . 69427] . 04946] . 72684, . 05331] . 75818} . 05730] . 78836) . 06143] . 81746, . 0656S] Ts 
43 | | 69482) | 04952] | 72738) . 0533S] . 75869) . 05737| . 78885, . OGIO] . 81794. OGSTH} 17 
44] . 69537| . 04959] . 72791! . 05345] . 75920) . 05744] . 78935) . OB157] . 81841) . OG5N3) 16 
45 | 8. 69593,0. 04965]8, 72844 0. 05351]8. 759720. 057518. 789840. 06164]8. 81889 0. 06590) To 
46 | . 69648} . 04971] . 72897| . 05358] . 76023) . 05757] . 79033) . 06171]. 81937. . OB59TF 14 
47 | . 69703) . 0497S] . 72950) . 05364] . 76074] . 05764] . 79082! . 06178] . 81984, . 06605} 13 
48 | . 69758’ . 04984] . 73003) . 05371] . 76125) . 05771) . 79132! . 06185] . 82032. O6H12] Te 
49 |. GOSI4, . 04990) © 73056) . 05377] . 76176, . 05778] . 79181) . 06192} . 82079 06619) TL 
50 | 8. 698690. 04997|8, 731090. 0538418, 7622710, 05785]8. 7923010. 06199}8. 82126 0. OGG] 10 
51] . 69924, . 05003) . 73162) . 05390] . 76278| . 05791) . 79279; . 06206 82174). 0663: 9 
52 | | 69979) . 05009] | 73215) . 05397] . 76329] . 05798] . 79328! . 06213} . 82221, . O6K41) 8 
53] . 70034) . 05016] . 73268) . 05404] . 76380) . 05805] . 79377) . 06220 , 82269). Ovtids . 
54]. 70089) . 05022) . 733211 . 05410] . 76 05812] . 79426, . 06227] . 82316; . 06654) 6 
55 | 8. 701440. O502S|8, 73374 0. 05417|8. 76481'0, O5819]8, 7947510, 0623418. 823630. O6K62] 5 
56 | . 70198 . 05035] . 73426: . 05423] . 76532) . 05825] . 79524! . OG2AT] . 82410) . OHO, 4 
o¢ |. 70253) . 05041] . 73479! . 05430] . 76583! . 05832) . 79573! . 06248) . 2458, 06603 
D8 |. 70308) . 05048]. 73532) . 05436] . 76634! . 05839 79622) . 06255 . 82505, . 0664 2 
59 | . 70363. 05054] | 73584). 05443] . 76684. . 05846] . 79671, . 06262] . 2592 l 
60 | 8. 70418.0. 05060]8. 73637 0. 05450]s. 76735 0. OS853IS. . 797200. 06269)8. 0 
334° 333° 332° 331° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
30° 31° 32° 33° 34° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 
8. 82599 0. 066998. 85380 0. 07142]8 88068 0. 07598]8. 90668'0. 08066]8. 93187,0. 08548 
. 82646) . 06706) . 85425) . 07149) . 88112) . O7605] . 90711| . 08074] . 93228) . 08556 
. 82694, . 06713 85471  O7157) . 88156) . 07613) . 90754] . 08082] . 93270] . 08564 
. 82741] . 06721] . 85516 . 07164) . 88200! . 07621] . 90796} . O8090} . 93311] . 08573 
. 82788 . UGT2N . 85562, . 07172) . 88244) . 07628) . 90839] . O8098} . 93352] . 08581 
, 82835 0. 06735]8. 85607 0. 07179]8, 88288 0. 07636]8. 90881/0. 08106]8. 93393,0. 08589 
. 82482) . 06742) . 85653) . 07187] . 88332) . 076441 . 90924] . 08114] . 93435] . 08597 
. 82929) . 06750) . 85698; . 07194] . 88375) . 07652} . 90966! . 08122) . 93476 - 08605 
. 82976) . 06757]. 85743. 07202) . 88419] . 07659) . 91009} . 08130) . 93517] . 08613 
. 83023. O6764) . 85789. 07209] . 88463] . 07667]. 91051! . 08138) . 93558) . 08621 
8 83069 0, 06772/8, 85x34 0. 07217[8, 88507,0. 0767/8. 91094 0. 0814618, 93599 0. 08630 
83116) . OG7TO . 85879). 07224). BR551| . 07683) . 91136] . 08154] . 93640! . 08638 
83163). OGTSHL . 85925' . 07232) . 88595] . 07690] . 91179] . 08162] . 93681] . 08646 
. 83210) . 06794]. 85970) . 07239] . 88638, . O7698) . 91221) . 08170) . 93722) . 08654 
83257| . O6ROI] . 860151 | 07247 . 88682). 07706) . 91263) . 08178) . 93764) . 08662 
8 83303 0. 0680818. 86060 0, 0725418, 88726\0. 0771418. 913060. 0818618. 93805 0. 08671 
. 83350) . OOSTEP . 86105) . 072621 . 88769] . 077211 . 91348! . 08194] . 93846! . 08679 
| 83397' . 068231. 86151! . 07270} _ 88813) . 077291 . 91390] . 082021 . 93886! | 08687 
. 83444). 06830). 86196. 07277) . 88857) . 07737] . 91432) . O82101 . 93927) . 08695 
. 83490). OGR3S | 86241). O7 285]. BKOOO! . 07745). 91475) . 08218} . 93968) . 08703 
. 83537 0. 06845]8. 86286 0. 0729218, 88944 0. 0775218. 91517)0. 0822618. 94009'0. 08711 
. 83583) . 06852). 86331) . 073001 . 88988) . 07760). 91559! . 082341 . 94050) . 08720 
, 83630) . OBBKOP | 86376] . 07307] . 84031] . 07768) . 91601] . 082421 . 94091] . 08728 
. 83676) . 06867], 86421] , 07315] , 89075] . 07776] . 91643! . 08250] . 94132) . 08736 
. 83723. 06874 86466) 073221 . 89118] . 07784] . 91685} . 08258) . 94173) . 08744 
, 83769 0, 068828. 86511'0. 0733018, 89162 0. 077918. 917280, 08266]8, 9421310. 08753 
. 83816) . O6SXO] . 86556) . 07338] . 89205] . 07799] . 91770] . 08274] . 94254) . O8761 
. 83862: _ 06896] . 86600 073.45] . 89248! . 07807] . 91812] . 082821 . 94295] . 08769 
. 83909, . 06904] . 86645) . 07353) . 89292! . 07815] . 91854) . 08290) . 94336) . 08777 
. 83955] . O91 1]. 86690! . 07360]. 89335]. 07823] . 91896! . 08298] . 94376] . 08785 
, 840020. 06919]8. 86735'0. 0736818, 89379/0. 07830]8. 919380. 08306]8, 94417/0. 08794 
. 84048, . 06926) . 86780) . 07376] . 89422) . 07838). 91980) . 08314] . 94458) . 08802 
, 84094). 069331 . 86825] . 07383) . 89.465) . 07846) . 92022) . 083227 . 94498) . 08810 
. 84140). 069417. 86869' . 07391] . 89509) . 078541 . 92064] . 08330] . 94539] . 08818 
. 84187! . 06948] . 86914 | 07398) | 89552) . 07862] | 92108] | 08338 . 94580) . 08827 
. 842330. 069558. 86959 0, 0740618, 89595)0. 07870]8, 9214710. 08346]8. 94620)0. 08835 
. 84279; . 06963) . 87003) . 07414] . 89638) . 07877] . 92189) . 08354) . 94661] . 08843 
. 84325) . OO9TOF . 87048) . 7421] . 89681) . O7885) . 92231] . 08362] . 94701! . 08851 
. 84371) . 06978) . 87093, . 07429] . 89725) . 07893) . 92273) . 08370) . 94742) . O86 
. 84417) . 06985] . 87137] . 07437] . 89768) . 07901] . 92315) . 08378) . 94782) . 08868 
. 844640. 06993]8. 8718210. 07444/8. 89811)0. 0790918, 923560. 0838618. 94823:0. 08876 
. 84510) | 7000). 87226) . 07452) . 89854! . 07917] . 92398) . 083941 . 94863] . 08885 
. 84556| . 07007| . 87271] . 07459) . 89897] . 079241 . 92440! . 08-4021 . 94904] . 08893 
. 84602) . O7015] . 87315) . 07467] . 89940] . 07932) . 92482) . O8410) . 94944! . O890I 
. 84648) . 07022) . 87360) . 07475] . 89983] . 07940) . 92523! . 08418) . 94985] . 08909 
. 846940. 0703018, 87404 0. 0748218, 90026!0. 079488. 92565,.0. 084278. 950250. 08918 
. 84740, . 07037) . 87448) . 07490) . 90069] . 07956] . 92607) . 08435] . 95065) . 08926 
. 84785) . 07045) . 87493! . 07498] . 90112! . 07964] . 92648] . 084431 . 95106) . 08934 
. 84831) © 07052) . 87537) . 07505] . 90155] . 07972] . 92690] . O8451] . 95146) . 08943 
. 84877) . 07059). 87582) . 07513] . 90198} . 07980} . 92731] . 08-459] . 95186) . 08951 
8. 84923, 0. 07067)8. 87626:0. 0752118. 90241/0. 07987]8. 9277310. 08467]8. 9522710. 08959 
. 841969) | 07074). 87670) . 07528] . 90284! . 07995] . 92814] . 08475] . 95267) . 08967 
. 85015) . 07082) | 87714) . 075361 . 90326] . 08003] . 92856) . 08483] . 95307] . 08976 
. 85060) . 07089) , 87759] . 07544] . 90369] . 08011] . 92897; . 08491] . 95347] . 08984 
—_. 85106) . 07097). 87803]. 07551) . 90412] . 08019] . 92939] . 08499] . 95388! . 08992 
8. 851520. 07104]8, 87847/0. 07559/8, 90455'0. 08027]/8, 929800. 08507/8 95428 0. 09001 
. 85197| . 071121 . 87891! . 07567] . 90498!) . 08035] . 93022) . 08516) . 95468) . 09009 
. 85243) 07119] . 87935] . 07574] . 90540) . 080431 . 93063) | 08524] . 95508! . 09017 
. 85289) . 07127) . 87980) . 07582] . 90583) . O8051F . 93104! . 08532) . 95548) . 09026 
, 85334 ee . 88024 me , 90626) . 08059) . 93146!) . 08540) . 95588! . 09034 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
35° 36° 37° 38° 39° 
, Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav{ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Havj ’ 
0] 8. 95628 0. 090-4218. 979970. 0954919. 0029510. 1006819. 02528/0. 10599]9. 046990. 11143 60 — 
] . 95668) . 09051] . 98035) . 095581 . 00333) . 100771 . 02565) . LO608] . 04735) . 11152] 59 
2 . 95709! . 09059] . 98074 09566 00371 . 10086] . 02602) . . 04770: . 111617 58 
3 . 95749) . 09067) . 98113) . 09575} . 00408) . 10094] . 02638) . 10626) . 04806) . 11170) 57 
4A] . 95789, . 09076} . 98152) . 09583] . 00446) . 10103] . 02675] . 10635] . 04842) . 11179} 56 
51 8. 958280. 09084 8. 98191 0. ). 0959219. 00484/0. 10112]9. 9.027120. 1064419, 04877,0. 11189} 55 
6 . 95868) . 09093] . 98229) . O960HT . 00522) . 10121) . 02748) . 10653] . 04913) . 11198) 54 
7 . 95908, . OVIOT, . 98268) . 09609 00559 . 10130] . 02785) . 10662 - 04948 . 11207} 53 
8 . 95948 . OOLOOT . 98307) . OO618E . 00597) . 10138] . 02821! . LO671] . 04984! . 11216) 52 
9 . 95988 iz 09118 ; 98346! . 09626) . 00634 10147 _. 02858, . 10680) . 11225 él 
~ 10 | 8. 960280. 09126]8. 983840. 09635]9. 00672'0. 10156]9. 02894'0. 1068919. ¢ 05055.0. 11234] 50 
11 . 96068) . 091341 . 98423) . 09643] . 00710) . 10165} . 02931) . 10698) . 05090) . 11244] 49 
12 . 96108) . 091431 . 98462 09652 00747 10174 . 02967 10707 05126 1125 48 
13 . 96148, . 09151 - 98500 . O9661F . 00785! . 10182] . 038004) . 10716] . 05161! . 11262] 47 


14 | . 96187) . 09160] . 


. 09669] . 00822! . 10191] . 03040) . 10725 pel ae 11271) 416 


15 | 8. 962270. O91 68]8. 98578 0. 0967819, 00860 0. 0. 10200]9. 03077 0. 0. 10734]9. 05232'0. 11280] 45 
16 . 96267| . 09176] . 98616) . 09686] . 00897) . 10209] . 03113} . 10743] . 05268! . 11290) 44 
Wi . 96307) . 09185] . 98655] . 09695] . 00935! . 10218] . 03150) . 10752] . 05303) . 11299) 43 
18 . 96346! . 09193} . 98693) . 09704] . 00972! . 10226) . 03186) . 10761] . 05339] . 11308) 42 
19 . 96386! . 09202) . 98732) . 09712) . 01009) . 10235] . 03222) . 10770) . 05374) . 1131+] 41 


20 | 8. 96426 0. 0921018. 98770'0. 0972119. 01047 0. 102449. 0325910. 10779]9. 05409,0. 11326] 40 
21 . 96465) . 092181 . 98809) . 09729] . 01084! . 10253] . 03295) . 10788] . 05445) . 11336) 39 
22 . 96505) . 09227] . 98847) . 09738] . 01122; . 10262] . 03331) . 10797] . 05480; . 11345) 38 
23 . 96545) . 09235} . 98886) . 09747} . 01159; . 10270) . 03368, . 10806] . 05515; . 11354] 37 
24 . 96584) . 092447 . 98024! . 09755] . 01196! . 10279] . 03404) . 10815] . 05551) . 11363 36 


ce ee oe 


25 | 8. 966240. 0925218. 98963,0. 09764]9. 01234'0. 10288)9. 034400. 10824]9. 05586:0. 11373] 35 
26 . 96663} . 09260} . 99001} . 09773] . 01271) . 10297] . 03476) . 10833} . 05621) . 11382) 34 
27 . 96703} . 09269} . 99039] . 09781] . 01308} . 10306} . 03513) . 10842] . 05656) . 11391] 33 
28 . 96742| . 09277] . 99078) . 09790) . 01345) . 10315] . 03549] . 10851} . 05692) . 11400) 32 
29 . 96782) . 09286} . 99116) . 09799) . 01383) . 10323] . 03585; . 10861} . 05727! . 11410) 31 


30 | 8. 9682110, 09204|8. 99154 0. 09807]9. 014200. 10332|9. 03621'0. 108709. 057620. 11419 30 
31 | . 96861] . 09303} . 99193) . 09816] . 01457) . 10341] . 03657] . 10879] . 05797) . 11428] 29 
32 | . 96900) . 09311] | 99231} | 09824] | 01494! . 10350} . 03694] . 10888! . 05832) . 11437] 28 
33 | . 96940) . 09320} . 99269) . 09833] . 01531! . 10359] . 03730) . 10897] . 05867) . 11447] 27 
34 |. 96979] . 09328] . 99307] . 09842] . 01569! . 10368] . 03766 . 10906) . 05903, . 11456] 26 


35 | 8. 97018/0. 09336]8, 99346'0. 0985019. 01606 0. 10377]9. 0380210. 10915}9. 059380. . 11465] 25 
36 | . 97058) . 09345] . 99384] , 09859] . 01643) . 10386] . 03838] . 10924] . 05973) . 11474} 24 
37 | | 97097) | 09353] . 99422] | 09868) | 01680! . 10394] . 03874] _ 10933] . 06008] . 11484] 23 
38 | . 97136! . 09362] | 99460! . 09876] . 01717) . 10403] . 03910) . 10942] . 06043) . 11493} 22 
39 | .97176) . 09370] . 99498! . 09885] . 01754) . 10412] . 03946] . 10951] . 06078! . 11502) 21 


40 | 8. 972150. 0937918. 99536'0. 0989419. 01791)0. 1042119. 039820. 1096019. 06113:0. 11511} 20 
41] . 97254! . 09387] . 99575) . 09903] . 01828) . 10430] . 04018] . 10969] . 06148) . 11521) 19 
42] .97294! . 09396] . 99613) . 09911] . 01865] . 10439] . 04054! . 10978] . 06183! . 11530) 18 
43 | . 97333) | 09404] | 99651) | 09920] | 01902! | 10448] . 04090! . 10988] . 06218) . 11539) 1% 
_ 44] 2 97372) . 09413] . 99689) . NO929]F . 01939! . 10457] . 041261 . 10997 062531. 1154 16 
45 | 8. 974110. 09421|8. 997270. 0993719. 01976'0. 10466]9. 04162'0. 11006]9. 06288 0. 11458) 15 
46] . 97450; . 09430) . 99765] . 09946} . 02013) . 10474] . 04198) . 11015 06323) . 11567] 14 
47 |. 97489) . 09438] . 99803) . 099535] . 02050! . 10483 . 04234 11024] . 06358! . 11577) 13 
48 |) 297529) . 09447] . 99841] . 09963] . 02087 . 11033 . 06393! . 1158@ 12 
49 |. 97568) | 09455] | 99879: | 09972] | 02124! | 10501) . 04306) . 11042] . 06428, . 11595) 11 


541.0 1105119, 06462 10 


50 | 8. 97607 0. 0946-418. 99917 0. 0998119. 02161,0. 10510]9. 04341.0. 1105119. 06462 0. “11604 
51] .97646 . 09472} . 99955) . 09990] . 02197] . 10519] . 04377) . 11060} . 06497. 11614 ) 
52 | .97685) . 0948118. 99993) . O9998] . 02234] . 10528] . 04413] . 11070] . 06532 . 11623 8 
53 | . 97724) | 09489]9. 00031) . 10007] . 02271] | 10537] . 04449] | 11079] . 06567! . 11632) 7 
_o+t |. 97763) . 09498} . 00068) . 10016] . 02308) . 10546] . 04485, . 11088 06602! . 11642) 6 
55 | 8. 97802 0. 09506]9. 001060. 10025]9. 02345'0. 1055519. J. 04520 0. 11097}9. 06637'0. 11651 ; 
56 | . 97841) . 09515] . 00144) . 10033] . 02381] . 10564] . 04556) . 11106] . 06671! . 1166 : 
57 |. 97880! . 09524] . 00182) . 10042} . 02418] . 10573] . 04592 . 11115] . 06706 . 116+ : 
1 
0 


98 |. 97919. . 09532} . 00220) . 10051] . 02455] . 10582} . 04628) . 11124] . 06741) 1167! 
59 |. 97958! . 09541] . 00258). 10059}. 02492] . 10591] . 04663) . 11134} . 06776. L1BRS 
60 | 8. 979970, 09549]9. 0295/0. 10068]9. 0252810. 10599]9. 046990. 11143)9. 068100. 11698 


—_ 


324° 323° 322° 321° 320° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


40° 41° 42° 43° 44° 


Log Hav Nat. Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav fav Nat Hav] Log Hav 


— a | 


0 | 9. 06810 0. 1169819, 08865 0. 1226519. 10866 0, 1284319. 12815 0. 1343219. 14715 0. 14033 


1] . 06845) 2 11707]. O8809) . 12274). 10899, . 12852). 12857] . 13442). 14746. 14043 
2] | o6ssol | 11716{ 08933) | 12284] | 10932, | 12862[ | 12879) | 13452] | 14778; . 14053 
3 | | 06914! | 11726 | O8066, . 12293] | 10965! | 128721 | 12011] | 13462} | 14809) | 14063 
4]. 06949). T1735). ONO0O) . 12303). 10907). 12882]. 12043! . 13472). 14840). 14073 
5 | 9. 069840. 11745]9, 09034 0. 12312]9. 11030 0. 12891]9. (2075 0. 13482(9. 14871 0. 14084 
6] . 07018 . 11754]. 09068). 12322) . 11063). 12901] . 13007) . 138492). 14902) . 14004 
7] . 07053) .11763) . OO10T! . 12331, . 11096). 12911]. 13039 13502] . 14934) . 14104 
8] . 07088, . 11773). 00135). 12341) 2 11129. . 12021). 13071). 13512). 14965) . 14114 
9] 07122! . 11782]; ov169] | 12351 11161. 12030), 13103, . 13522). 14996, . 14124 
9. 07157 0. 1179119, 09202.0, 12360]9. 11194 0. 1294019. 113135 0. 13532/9. 15027,0. 14134 
.O719T] . T1801). 09236] . 12370). 11227, 12050). 13167, . 13542. 15058) . 14144 
07226. 11810) . 09269) | 1237! 11260: | 129601 | 131991 | 135521 | 15080) | 14154 

. 07260; . 118207. 09303) . 12389) . 11292. 12970) . 13231) . 13562] . 15120; . 14165 | 
07295). 11829. 09337]. 12398) . 11325) . 12979), 13263) . 13571 -15152| . 14175 


9. 07329 0. 11838]9. 09370 0. 12408 
. 07364, . LT848) . 09404) . 12418 
. 07398) 2 118577 . 09437) . 12427 
. 07433). 1186CF . 09471) . 12437 
.O7467| . L1876P . 09504) . 12446 


“9 07501 0. 11885]9. “0938.0. 12456 


9), 11358 0. 1298019.13 13295 0. 1: 1358119. 15183 0. 14185] 45 | 
_ 11391) . 12999) , 13326) . 13591]. 15214] . 141957 44 
11423, 13009] | 13358. 13601) . 15245! . 14205] 43 
11456) | 13018] . 13390. . 13611| . 15276) . 14215] 42 
_ 11489). 1302 13422) . 13621] . 15307] . 14226) 41 


Q. “1152110, 1303810, 13454 0.1 1363119. 153380. 14236 


07536) . 11895). 00571 . 12466) . 11554). 1304 13486 . 136411 . 15369) . 14246 
07570) . 119041. 09605] . 12475 ntiece . 1305 13517) . 13651 15400) . 14256 
07605! . 11914] . 09638 . 12485] . 11619 13067] . 13549, . 13661] . 15431) . 14266 


07639, 11923). 09672). 12494 
9. 07673'0. 1193319, 09705 0. 12504 
07708) . 11942) . 09739! . 12514 
07742) . 119511 . 09772) . 12523 


. 11652) . 13077] . 13581) . 13671] . 15462) . 1427 


9.116840, 130879. 13613.0. 1368110.1 15493 0.142871 35 
~ 11717) . 13097 13634| . 13601) , 15524] . 14297 
11749, 13107]. 13676, . 13701) . 15555). 14307 

07776) . LIGGIE . 09805) . 12533) . 11782) . 13116) . 13708 . 13711 -15585| . 14317 

. 07810; . 11970). 09839! . 125437 . 11814) . 13126) . 13739 . 13721). 15616) . 14327) 31 
9. 07845 '0. 1198019, 098720. 1255219. 11847 0, 13136(9, 1377110. 13731]9. 15647,0, 14337 

. 07879] . 11989) . 09905) . 12562). 11879) . 131461 . 13803! . 13741) . 15678) . 14348 

. 07913) . 11999}. 09939! . 12571]. 11912) , 13156) . 13834) . 137511 . 15709) . 14358 
. 07947) . 12008) , 09972] . 12581 ee 13166) . 13866) . 13761] . 15740] . 14368 
07981] . 12018} . 10005] . 12591). 11977) . 13175) . 13898 . 13771] . 15771] . 14378 


9, “9. 68016 0, 1202719, 10039 0.1 260019. T2000 0.'1318510-13929/0-1378 119158020. 14388 
. 08050) . 12036] . 10072) . 12610) . 12041) . 13195) . 13961} . 13791} . 15832) . 14399 
08084] . 12046] | 10105] . 12620) . 12074! | 13205) | 13992) . 13801) . 15863] . 14409 
. 08118) . 12055) . 10138) . 12629). 12106) . 13215) . 14024) . 1381]} . 15894) . 14419 

. 08152) . 12065] . 10172: . 1263: -. 12130) . 13225} 14056: . 13822) . 15025] . 14429 


9 08186 0. 1207419, 10205 0. 1264919, 1 1217110. 13235]9. 14087:0. 1383249, ay ). 14440 
. 08220; . 120847. 10238) . 12658) . 12203) . 13244) . 14119] . 13842] . 15986) . 14450 
08254] . 12093 10271 - 1266 | 12236) . 13254 . 14150) . 18852 16017 . 14460 
. O8288] . 12103] . 10304) . 12678) . 12268) . 138264) . 14182) . 13862) . 16048) . 14470 


. 08323) . 12112) . 10337) . 12687) . 12300; . 13274) . 14213! . 13872) . 16078) . 1448 


9. 0835710. 1212 9. 9, 10371:0.. 1269719, 123320. 132849, 14245 0. 1388219. 16109,0. 14491 
/ O83BOT) . 12131f . 10404) . 1270 12365) . 13204] . 14276) . 138927 . 16140) . 14501 
. 08425} . 12141) | 10437] . 12717] . 12397) . 13304 . 143807) . 13902] . 16170) . 14511 
. 08-459) . 121501 . 10470 . 12726 . 12429) . 13314] . 14339, . 139121 . 16201) . 14521 

. 08492) . 12160) , 10503) . 12736 . 12461) . 13323 . 14370). 13922) . 16232 . 1453 


9, 08526 0. 12169]9, 1053610, 127469, 12494)0. 1333319. 14402 0. 1393: 9. 162620. 14542] 10 

. 08560) . 121797 , 10569] . 12755) . 12526! . 13343] . 14433, . 13942). 16293] . 145527 9 
08594) . 12188 10602) . 12765 " 12558] . 13353] | 14465] . 13952] . 16324] . 14562) 8 
. 08628). 12198) | 10635; . 12775) 12590! . 13363] | 14496; . 13962] | 16354] . 14573) 7 
. 08662; . 12207] | 10668) . 12784) | 12622) . 13373] . 14527) . 13072) . 16385] . 14583] 6 
§. 08696 0. 12217}§.10701,0. 127949. 12655,0, 1: 1338319, 14559 0. 13083[9. 16415,0. 14593] 
. 08730) . 12226, | 10734!) . 12804) | 12687! . 13393). 14590) . 13993]. 16446) . 14604) 4 
08764] . 12236] | 10767, . 12814] | 12719; . 13403] | 14621! | 14003] | 16476! . 14614] 3 

08797] . 122451 | 10800 . 12823) | 12751! | 13412] | 14653) . 14013] | 16507, . 14624] 2 

. 08831] . 12255] . 10833! . 12833] . 12783) . 13422) . 14684! . 14023] . 16537) . 14634 : 


9. 08865,0, 12265[9, 10866 0. 12843]9, 12815 0. 1343 9. 14715,0. 14033)9. 16568 0. 14645 


319° 318° 317° 316° 315° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


49° 


45° 46° 47° 48° 


Log Hav |Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


0 | 9. 16568)/0. 14645]9. 18376)0. 15267/9. 20140)0. 15900]9. 21863)/0. 16543]9. 23545)0. 17197} 60 
1 . 16598) . 14655) . 18405) . 15278) . 20169) . 159011) . 21891) . 16554] . 23573; . 17208] 59 
2 . 16629) . 14665] . 18435) . 152887 . 20198) . 15921) . 21919) . 16565} . 23601) . 17219) 58 
3 . 16659] . 14676] . 18465) . 15298] . 20227) . 159382] . 21948) . 16576] . 23629; . 17230) 57 
4 - 16690; . 14686) © 18495). 153809] . 20256) . 15943] . 21976) . 16587] . 23656! . 17241] 56 _ 
5 | 9. 167200. 14696]9, 185240. 15319]9. 202850. 15953]9. 2200410. 16598}9. 9. 236840. 17 17252] 55 
6 / 16751) . 14706] . 18554) . 15330] . 20314) . 15964] . 22033) . 16608] . 23712; . 17263) 54 
7 . 16781] . 14717] . 18584! . 15340) . 20343] . 15975] . 22061) . 16619] . 23739] . 17274] 33 
8 . 16812, . 14727] . 18613] . 15351] . 20372) . 15985] . 22089) . 16630] . 23767) . 17285) 52 
9 . 16842) . 14737] . 18643) . 15361] . 20401) . 15996} . 22118) . 16641] . 23794) . 17296) 51 
10 | 9. 1687210. 1474819. 18673/0. 15372]9. 20430/0. 16007]9. 221460. 16652)9. ). 2382210, 17307] 50 
11 . 16903] . 14758) . 18702) . 15382] . 20459] . 16017] . 22174] . 16663} . 23850) . 17318) 49 
12 . 16933; . 14768] . 18732) . 15393] . 20488] . 16028] . 22202} . 16673] . 23877) . 17329) 48 
13 . 16963} . 14779] . 18762) . 15403] . 20517) . 16039] . 22231) . 16684} . 23905) . 17340) 47 
14 . 16994] . 14789]. 18791) . 15414). 20546) . 160497 . 22259] . 16695] . 23932] . 17351) 46 
15 | 9. 1702410. 14799]9. 1882110. 1542419. 2057410. 16060]9. 22287/0. 16706]9. 23960:0. 17362] 45 
16 . 17054} . 14810] . 18850] . 15435] . 20603] . 16071) . 22315) . 16717] . 23988) . 17373] 44 
17 . 17085} . 14820) . 18880! . 15-445] . 20632) . 16081] . 22343) . 16728] . 24015} . 17384) 43 
18 . 17115] . 14830] . 18909] . 15456] . 20661) . 16092] . 22372) . 16738} . 24043) . 17395] 42 
19 17145] . 14841] . 18939} . 15466] . 20690] . 16103] . 22400] . 16749] . 24070) . 17406} 41 
20 | 9. 17175:0. 14851]9. 18968,0. 15477]9. 20719)0. 16113]9. 22428/0. 167609. 24098\0. 17417] 40 
21 . 17206] . 14861] . 18998] . 15487] . 20748] . 16124] . 22456] . 16771) . 24125) . 17428) 39 
22 . 17236) . 14872] . 19027] . 15498] . 20776] . 16135] . 22484] . 16782) . 24153] . 17439) 38 
23 . 17266] . 14882] . 19057] . 15508) . 20805] . 16145] . 22512} . 16793] . 24180) . 17450) 37 
24 . 17296] . 14892] . 19086} . 15519) . 20834/ . 16156] . 22540] . 16804] . 24208) . 17461) 36 


25 | 9. 17327 0. 14903]9. 19116/0. 15530]9. 20863/0. 161679. 225690. 1681519. 242350. 17472 
26 . 17357) . 14913) . 19145] . 15540]. 20891] . 16178] . 22597) . 16825} . 24263) . 17483 
27 . 17387] . 14923) . 19175] . 15551]. 20920] . 16188] . 22625] . 16836] . 24290) . 17494 
28 . 17417) . 14934] . 19204). 15561] . 20949] . 16199] . 22653) . 16847) . 24317) . 17505 
29 _ 17447) . 14944] . 19234) . 15572] . 20978] . 16210} . 22681) . 16858] . 24345 
30 | 9. 17477/0. 14955]9. 19263/0, 15582]9. 21006/0. 16220]9. 22709/0. 16869}9. 24372)0. 0. 17528 30 
31 ~ 17507) . 14965] . 19292) . 15503] . 21035) . 16231) . 22737) . 16880} . 
32 . 17538) . 14975] . 19322) . 15603] . 21064) . 16242] . 22765) . 16891). 
33 ~ 17568) . 14986] 2 19351) . 15614]. 21092] . 16253] . 22793] . 16902] . 
34 . 17598] . 14996] . 19381) . 15624). 21121] . 16263] . 22821) . 169138] . 


35 | 9. 1762810, 15006)9, 1941010, 15635/9, 21150/0, 16274]9, 22849)0, 1602319, 24509)0. 17583 
36 | . 17658] . 15017] . 19439] . 15646] . 21178) . 16285] . 22877] . 16934] . 24536] . 17594 
37 | . 17688) . 15027] . 19469] . 15656] . 21207] . 16296] . 22905] . 16045) . 24: 

38 | . 17718] . 15038] . 19498] . 15667] . 21236] . 16306] . 22033] . 16956] . 24591] . 
39 | .17748) . 15048] . 19527| . 15677] . 21264] . 16317] . 22961! . 16967] . 24618 

40 | 9. 17778'0, 15058}9. 19357'0, 1368819. 21293)0. 1632819. 2298010, 16978)9. 24646'0. 17638 
41] . 17808] . 15069] . 19586] . 15698] . 21322] . 16339] . 23017] . 16989] . 24673) . 17649 


$2 | . 17838] . 13079] . 19613] . 15709] . 21350] . 16349] . 23045] . 17000] . 24700 17661 18 
43} . 17868) . 15090) . 1964-41 . 15720] . 21379! . 16360] . 23073) . 17011 24728) . 17672) 17 
Ad | .17898) . 15100] . 19674] . 15730} . 21407] . 16371] . 23100] . 17022) . 24755). 17683] 16 
45 | 9. 1792810. 1511019. 1970310. 15741]9. 21436,0. 1638219. 23128/0. 17033]9. 1 247820. 17 1764] 15 


46 . 17958) . 15121) . 19732] . 15751] . 21464] . 16392] . 23156} . 17044] . 24800 att 


47 . 17988! . 15131) . 19761] . 15762] . 21493) . 164037 . 23184) . 17055 
48 . 18018) . 15142) . 19790] . 15773]. 21521) . 16414) . 23212) . 17066 24864 
49 . 18048] . 15152] . 19820) . 15783] . 21550] . 16425} . 23240) . 17076 2 24801) 1 "TTBS ; 
0. 17740 


50 | 9. 18077,0, 15163]9. 1984910. 1579419. 2157810. 16436]9. 23268 0, 0. 1708719. 24918 , 
51 18107) . 15173] . 19878) . 15804) . 21607] . 16446) . 23295] . 17008] . 24945 eri 
52 | . 18137] . 15183] . 19907] . 15815] . 21635! . 16457| . 23323] . 17109 24973] . 1777 


53 | . 18167] . 15194] . 19936] . 15826] . 21664] . 16468] . 23351! . 17120} . 25000 17783 
54]. 18197] . 15204] . 19965) . 15836] . 21692] . 16479] . 23379] . 17131] . 25027) . 17794), 


55 | 9. 1822716. 1521519. 1999510. 15847/9. 2172110. 16489]9. 23407)0. 1714246. 5, 25054 0 17805 
56 |. 18256) . 15225} . 20024) . 15858] . 21749) . 16500] . 23434) . 17153) . 25081) . 17816 
57 | | 18286; . 15236] | 20053] | 15868) | 21778) . 16511] . 23462) . 17164] . 25108) . 17827 
58]. 18316) . 15246] . 20082). 15879] . 21806) , 16522] . 23490! . 17175} . 25135, . 1783 


59 |. 18346) . 15257 20111). 15889) . 21834! , 16533] . 23518 17186 25163) . 17849 
_ 25190 0. 


Sd 


\ 
| 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


50° 51° 52° 53° 54° 


Nat. Hav 


Log Hav ak Hav Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 


| 

9, 267970. 1853419, 28368 0. 19217 
. 26823! . PRH4S5T . QS3904) . 19228 
. 20850) 2 ES557] . 28420) . 19240 
-, 20876) . TSOOSE , 28446) . 19251 
. 269031 . P8570) , 28472) | 19263 
WO. 2692910. PSSOH9, 28498 0. 1927-4 
. 26956) . PRbO2F . 28524! . 19286 
. 26982) . P8613 . 28549) 2 19207 
. 27008) . 186247 . 28575) . 19309 
, 27035) . 18636 . 28601). 19320 


Log Hav Log Hav 


9, 2900610. 1990919, 314090. 20611} 60 
/ 29931). 1L99218P . 314384) 2. 206237 59 
29956) . 19932) . 31459] . 206341 58 
29981) . 199044). 814841 . 206460 57 
30007) . 199561 . 31508!) . 20658] 56 


9. 300320. 199679, 3153310. 206701 55 
. 30057) . 199TOE . 31558) . 206811 54 
. 30085) 2 P99GH . 81583). 20693F 53 

. 380108} . 200027 . 81607) . 20705] 52 
. 30133). 20014). 316382). 207 51 


~ 
— 


LW LT989 
. ~ 17950 
25453 . 1796) 


aie 


10 {), 254600. | 17072 {), ) oF 061 O11 18647 ), ), 28627 0. 1933219 3 : 50 
11 25487) 2 1TUS3D . 27088] . T8658). 28653). 193431. 301841. 37] . 31682] . 49 
12 | . 25514) 17995) . 27114) . 186701 . 28679) . 19355] | 3020091 31706) . 207521 48 
13 | . 25541) . 18006) . 27140] . 18681] _ 28704! . 19366] | 30234] . 200601 | 31731] . 20764] 47 
25568! , ISOLT] . 27167]. 18692}, 28730. _. 19378) _ 30259 _. 20072) 31756 46 
9. 25505 0. 1802819, 2719310. 18704]0. 287560. 19380K 45 
. 25622! | 18039) . 27219] . 18715] . 28782 . 19401 30310) 20095) BT NOBI 44 
£25649) . 8050). 27246] . 18727]. 28807, . 194121 . 30335! . 201071 . 31830) . 43 
. 25676) . 180622 . 27272) . I873BRP . 28833) . 194240. 30860! . 2OL10 . 31854). 231 42 
. 25703) . 18073) . 27298] . 18740). 28859 . 19435) . 30385) . 20130) . 31879] . 208851 4] 

Y, 25729'0. 1808-1]9. piers 9, 288850. 1944719. 3041010. 2014219. 31903,0. 208471 40 _ 
25756) . 18095 28910) . 194581 . 30436) . 20154) . 31928) . 58} 39 
. 25783! . 18106 28936) .19470F . 80461] . 20165) . 31953] . 208 38 
25810] . 18118 , 28062) . 19481] . 30486) . 20177) . 31077] . 205 37 


29837) . 18129 


2 


9, 25864. 0. ae . 27456 
» 25891) . 1815 

. 25917). ish2 
. 25944! . 18174 
. 25971) . 18185 

). 9 2500810, 18106 
. 260251 . 18207 
26051 . 18219 


98987] . 19493 
yg 20013)0. 1950419, 3 
29039) 219516 
29064] . 19527 
29090] . 19539 
20116) . 19550 
6 9014110. 19562190, 
20167] . 19573 
20192] . 19585 


80511] . 20189) . 82002) . N47 36 


9. 30536/0. 20200]9. 32026/0. 20906] 35 
30561) . 2021827. 82051) . 209181 34 

. 30586) . 202247 . 32076) . 200291 33 
. 80611) . 20235) . 32100) . 205 32 
. 80636) . 202477 2 32125) . 209537 31 


~ 
ed 


. 27508 . 18840 
. 27535 . 18852 
27 . 20961 . 18863 

Q, 27: 587 0. 18874 

27613) . P8886 

. 27639) . 18807 

. 27666) . 18908 


. 26078). 18230 
_. 26105]. 18241] . 27692] , 18920 


“9, 26132 0. 18252]9. 2771810. 18031 
. 26158) . P8263 . 27744) . 18943 
. 26985) . P8275) . 27770) . 18954 


. 30687) . 20271P . 82174). ¢ 29) 
. 380712) . 202827 . 382198) . QSOF 28 
. 29218) . 19507) . 80737) . 20294) . 32223) . 27 
. 20244) . INGORE | 830762) . 20306] . 32247) . 26 


Sy [Pace (ARRON NEO Org FMS IRR Sri PRN eR Ree Aart, OLR STANbETn | MRE 


. 29269/0. 1962019, 307870. 20317]9. 3227 2:0. 25 
. 20295) . 196317, 30812) , 20320]. 32296] . 21036] 24 
. 20320) . 196437. 30837] . 20341) . 82321] . 21048] 23 
, 26212) . 18286] . 27796) . 18965]. 29346] . 19654]. 30862] . 20352) . 32345) . 21060] 22 
_ 26238]. 18297]. 27822). 18977]. 20371] . 19666] . 30887] . 20364] . 32370) . 21072) 21 
9, 2626510. 1830819, 27848]0. 1898819. 293970. 1967719, 3091210, 203769. 32394/0. 21083] 20 
. 26292) . 18320] . 27875] . 19000] . 29422} . . 30937]. 20388] . 32418] . 21095] 19 
. 26319). 18331). 27901]. 19011f . 20448] . 19701] . 30962] . 20399) . 324431 . 21107] 18 
. 26345]. 18342). 27927) . 19022] . 29473] . 197121 . 30987] . 20411] . 32467] . 21119) 17 
_; 26372), 18353]. 27953) 19034) . 20499) . 19724] 31012). 20428 82402 21131} 16 

9, 2639810. 1836519, 279790. 19045]9. 2952410. 19735 

. 26425]. 183TEP . 28005] . 19057]. 29550). 19747 

. 26452) © 18387] . 28031] . 19068] . 29575} . 19758 

. 26478) . 1839). 28057]. 19080} . 29601] . 19770 

. 26505]. 18410). 28083]. 19091}. 20626}. 19782 


Pry 
=— 


. 31061 . 204461 . ae . ° 14 
31086) . 20458). 382565). 7] 13 
 STLTL . 20470). 82589). 78] 12 
31136) . 204817. 82614). 11 


9, 26532/0. 18421]0, 2810910. 19102]9. 2965210. 19793]9, 31161/0. 20493]9. 32638)0. 21202] 10 
. 26558) . 18432) . 28135] . 19114]. 29677] . 19805] 31186] . 20505] . 32662) 9 

. 26585) © 18444). 28161] . 19125] . 29703! . 19816, .31211] . 20517] . 32687 8 

. 26611] . 18455] . 28187] . 19137] . 29728} . 19828] . 31236] . 20528] . 32711 7 
_- 26638). 18466). 28213]. 19148] . 29753]. 19840] . 31260] . 20540] . 32735 6 
9, 2616410. 1847719, 2823910, 19160]9, 2977910, 1985 119, 31285/0, 2055219, 32760.0, 21262] 5 
26691] | 18480). 28265] . 19171] . 29804] . 19863] . 31310] . 20564]. 32784 4 
26717]. 18500] . 28291] . 19183] . 29829] . 19874] . 31335] . 20475] . 32808 3 
28317] . 19194]. 29855] . 19886] . 31360] . 20587] . 32833 2 

, 28342 . 29880] . 19898] , 31385]. 20599]. 32857 : 


“19. 2990610. 1990419. 31409/0. 2061119. 3288110. 21321 


308° 307° 306° 305° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


55° 56° 57° 58° 59° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log ee Havy 


a es a a ee 


0 | 9. 328810. 21321|9. 34322 0. 2204019. 35733 0. 22768]9. 37114 0. 2350419. 38468 0. 24248) 60 
1] . 32905: . 21333] . 34346: . 22052) . 35756) . 22780] . 37137| . 23516| . 38490: . 24261] 59 
2] . 32930: . 21345] . 34369] . 22064] . 35779! . 22792) . 37160] . 23529] . 38512| . 24273] 58 
3 | . 32954 . 21357] . 34393: . 22077] . 35802| . 22805] . 37183) . 23541] . 38535) . 24286) 37 
4| . 32978) . 21369] . 34417) . 22089] . 35826) . 22817] . 37205] . 23553) . 38557) . 24298] 56 
5 | 9. 33002'0. 21381|9. 34441,0. 22101]9. 3584910. 228299. 3722810. 23566]9. 3857910. 243101 55 
6 | . 33027) . 21393] . 34464) . 22113] . 35872] . 22841] . 37251] . 23578] . 38602| . 24323) 54 
7 | .33051| . 21405} . 34488) . 22125] . 35895] . 22853] . 37274] . 23590] . 38624| . 24335] 53 
8 | .33075! .21417| . 34512] . 22137] . 35918] . 22866] . 37296] . 23603] . 38646) . 24348) 52 
9 | .33099| . 21429] . 34535) . 22149] . 35942] . 22878] . 37319! . 23615] . 38668! . 24360] 51 


10 | 9. 3312310. 21440]9. 34559'0. 22161]9. 35965/0. 22890]9. 37342'0. 23627]9. 9. 3869110. 243 24373] 50 
. 33148) . 21452] . 34583) . 22173] . 35988) . 22902] . 37364) . 23640) . 38713) . 24385) 49 

. 383172, . 21464] . 34606) . 22185] . 836011) . 22915) . 37387) . 23652) . 38735) . 24398] 48 

. 33196) . 21476] . 34630) . 22197] . 36034) . 22927] . 37410) . 23665] . 38757) . 24410) 47 

. 33220; . 21488] . 34654} . 22209] . 36058] . 22939] . 37433] . 23677] . 38780) . 24423] 46 


9. 33244 0. 21500]9. 3467710. 2222119. 360810. 22951]9. 37455]0. 236899. 38802]0. 24435] 45 
. 33268) . 21512] . 34701) . 222341 . 36104! . 22964] . 37478) . 23702] . 38824) . 24448) 44 

. 33292, . 21524] . 34725) . 22246] . 36127] . 22976] . 37501] . 23714] . 38846) . 24460) 43 

. 33317) . 21536) . 34748) . 22258] . 36150} . 22988] . 37523) . 23726) . 38868) . 24473) 42 

. 33341) . 21548} . 34772) . 22270) . 36173) . 23000] . 37546) . 23739) . 38891) . 24485 41 


9. 33365 0. 2156019. 34795|0. 22282]9. 36196/0. 2301219. 37569/0. 23751]9. 38913)/0. 24498 40 
. 33389, . 21572] . 34819) . 22294] . 36219} . 23025] . 37591] . 23764] . 38935) . 24510] 39 
. 33413, . 21584] . 34843) . 22306] . 36243] . 23037] . 37614! . 23776] . 38957] . 24523] 38 
. 33437| . 21596] . 34866) . 22318] . 36266) . 23049] . 37636] . 23788] . 38979) . 24535) 37 
. 33461] . 21608] . 34890) . 22330] . 36289] . 23061] . 37659) . 23801] . 39002) . 24548) 36 


9. 33485 0. 216209. 34913)0. 2234319. 36312/0. 2307419. 37682|0. 23813]9. 3902410. 24560] 35 
. 33509: . 21632] . 34937) . 22355] . 36335] . 23086] . 37704] . 23825] . 39046) . 24573] 34 
. 33533; . 21644] . 34960) . 22367] . 36358] . 23098] . 37727| . 23838] . 39068) . 24585) 33 
. 33557| . 21656] . 34984] . 22379] . 36381] . 23110} . 37749] . 23850] . 39090) . 24598) 32 

. 33581) . 21668] . 35007} . 22391} . 36404] . 23123] . 37772) . 23863] . 39112) . 24611) 31 


ee 
es 


9. 33605 0. 21680]9. 35031/0. 224039. 36427/0. 23135]9. 37794|0. 23875}9. 39134/0. 24623) 30 
. 33629] . 21692] . 35054) . 22415] . 36450] . 23147] . 37817] . 23887] . 39156) . 24636 29 

. 33653] . 21704] . 35078) . 22427] . 36473] . 23160] . 37840] . 23900] . 39178) . 24648 25 
. 33677| . 21716] . 35101] . 22440] . 36496] . 23172] . 37862] . 23912] . 39201] . 24661) 2. 
__. 33701) . 21728) . 35125) . 22452] . 36519) . 23184] . 37885) . 23925] . 39223) . 2467 26 


"9. 33725'0. 2174019. 3514810, 2246419, 365420. 23196|9. 37907|0. 23937]9. 39245/0. 24686 25 
. 33749) . 21752] . 35172| . 22476] . 36565] . 23209] . 37930] . 23950] . 39267) . 24698 24 
. 33773, . 21764] . 35195] . 22488] . 36588] . 23221] . 37952] . 23962) . 39289) . 24711 3 
. 33797| . 21776] . 35219] . 22500] . 36611] . 23233] . 37975] . 23974} . 39311} . 247234 2 
. 33821] . 21788] . 35242! . 22512| . 36634] . 23246} . 37997] . 23987] . 39333) . 24736 21 


9. 33845 0. 21800/9. 35266 0. 2252519, 36657|0. 23258/9. 38020)0. 23999)9. 39355/0. 0. 24749 20 
. 33869! . 21812] . 35289) . 22537] . 36680] . 23270} . 38042] . 24012] . 39377) . 24761 19 
. 33893: | 21824] . 35312] - 22549] . 36703] . 23282] . 38065| . 24024] . 39399] . 24774) 18 
- 33917, . . 21836] . 35336} . 22561] . 36726] . 23295] . 38087] . 24036) . 39421) . 2478 Ie 
. 33941) , 21848] . 35359] . 22573] . 36749] . 23307] . 38110] . 24049) . 39443) . 24799 16 


9. 33965 0. 2186019. 35383/0. 22585]9, 36772/0. 23319]9. 381320. 24061]9. 39465)0. 24811} 15 

, 33988! . 21872] . 35406] . 22598] . 36794| . 23332] . 38154| . 24074] . 39487] . 24824) 14 

. 34012! . 21884] . 35429! . 22610] . 36817] . 23344] . 38177] . 24086) . 39509; . 24836 iS 
. 34036, . 21896] . 35453) . 22622] . 36840} . 23356} . 38199] . 24099) . 39531 . 24849 12 

. 34060) . 21908] . 35476) . 22634] . 36863) . 23368) . 38222) . 24111) . 39553] . 24862) 1) 


9. 34084 0. 21920]9. 3550010. 22646)9, 36886(0. 23381|9. 38244|0. 24124]9. 395750. 24874] 10 
. 34108: . 21932} . 35523) . 22658] . 36909) . 23393] . 38267) . 24136) . 39597) . 24887) 9 
. 34132) . 21944] . 35546! . 22671] . 36932] . 23405] . 38289] . 24148] . 39619) . 24899) § 
. 34155) . 21956] . 35570! . 22683] . 36955] . 23418] . 38311) . 24161} . 39641, . 24912) « 

__. 84179, 21968] . 35593 . 22695] . 36977] . 23430) . 38334] . 24173) . 39663 . 24924 6 


9. 34203 0. 2198019. 35616 0. 2270719. 37000:0. 23442]9. 9. 38356'0. 2418 24186 9. 39685 0. ). 24937 


. 34227, . 21992] . 35639, . 22719} . 37023) . 23455] . 38378, . 24198] . 39706, . 2495¢ 
. 342511 . 22004] . 35663. | 22731| | 37046, . 23467] . 38401] . 24211] . 39728, . 24962 
. 34274! . 22016] . 35686 . 22744 "37069! 23479] . 38423, . 2422 » 39750 _ 2497: 
. 34298: . 22028] . 35709 . 22756] . 37091; . 23492] . 38445! . 24236] . 39772! . 2498. 
9. 34322 0. 22040)9. 35733 0. 22768)9. 37114 0. 23504}9. 38468 0. 2424819. 39794,0. 2500 


304° 303° 302° 301° 300° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


60° 61° 62° 63° 64° 


a 


| 
Log Hav eee Hav | Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav ee Hav 


| 


9, 4361710. 2730019. 44842'0. 28081 
. 43638) . 273131 . 44862) . 28005 


0 | 9. 39794 0. 25000]. 41004 0. 2576019, 42368'0, 26526 
39816) . 25013). 40115) 2 257727 2 42889) . 26534 


2] . 39838) . 25025) . 41137) . 25785]. 42410) . 43658] . 27326] . 44882] . 28108] 58 
3] . 39860) . 25038) 240158) 2 25708). 424311. . 43679. 27339). 44903] . 28121) 57 
_4 |. 89881). 25050]. 41180, . 25810) . 42452! 43699]. 27352). 44923] . 28134] 56 
5 [9.39903 6. 2508339. 41201 0. 25823]9. 42473:0. 9, 437200. 2736519. 4494310. 28147] 55 — 
6 39025| . 25076] . 41222) . 25836] . 42494) . .43741| . 27378] . 44963] . 28160] 54 
7] 239947) . 250881 . 41244! - 25840) | 42515 . 437611 . 27391) . 44983] . 28173] 53 
Sf 230069) . 25101F . 41265) . 25861) . 42536) . 26629) . 43782) . 27404]. 45003] . 28186] 52 

9] 39991 25118]. 41287). 25874]. 42557]. 26642} . 43802). 27417]. 45024]. 28199] 51 
Jo | 9. 40012,0, 2512618, 41308.0, 25887]9, 42578/0, 2663519. 43823,0, 2743010 45044)0, 282121 50 
11 ~ 40034 . 251 34 . 4] 329 . 25000 , 42599 : 26668 . 43843 ; 97443 45064 28225 49 
12 | . 40056) . 25151] . 41351] | 25912] . 42620] - 266811 . 43864] . 27456] | 45084] . 28238] 48 
13] . 40078) . 25164) . 41372) . 25025] . 42641] . 26694) | 43884] | 274601 | 45104] . 28252) 47 
14 |. 40100). 25107 ees 25938} . 42662) . 26706] . 43905) . 27482] . 45124] . 28265] 46 
15 | 9. 4012110. 25189). 41415 0. 2505119. 426820. 2671919, 439260, 27495]9, 45144/0. 28278] 45 — 
16 40143) . 25202) . 41436) . 25963] . 42703] . 26732) . 43946) . 27508) . 45165) . 28201] 44 
17 | 40165) . 25214] . 41457) . 25976) . 42724] . 26745] . 43967] . 27521) . 45185) . 28304] 43 
18 | 40187] . 25227] . 414791 . 25980) | 42745) | 26758) | 43987] | 275341 | 45205| . 28317] 42 
19 |. 40208! . 25240) . 41500) . 26002) . 42766). 26771] . 44008) . 27547] . 46225) . 28330] 41 
20 | 9. 402300. 2425219. 4152110. 2601419. 4278710. 2678419. 4402810. 27560]9. 45245/0. 28343] 40 — 
21} . 40252) . 25264) . 41543) . 26027] . 42808] . 26797] . 44048) . 27573] . 45265) . 28356] 39 
22 | | 40274) . 25278] . 41564) . 26040] . 42829] | 26800] | 44069] | 27586] | 45285] . 28369] 38 
23]  . 40295) . 25290] . 41585] . 26053] . 42850] . 26822) | 44089] | 27590] . 45305] . 28383) 37 
24 |. 40517). 25303) © 41606). 26065] . 42870). 26835] . 44110! . 27612). 45325). 28396] 36 
25 | 9. 40339 0. 253169. 41628 0. 26078 (9. 4289110, 2684819, 4413010. 27625]9, 45345)0. 28409] 35 
26 |. 40360) . 25328] . 41649) . 26091] . 42912) . 26861] . 44151] . 27638] . 45365] . 28422) 34 
27 | . 40382) . 25341] . 41670] . 26104) | 42933 .44171| . 27651] . 45385] . 28435) 33 
28 | . 40404] . 25354] . 41692] . 26117] . 42054 44192] . 27664] . 45405] . 28448] 32 
29 | 40425). 25366) . 41713). 26129). 42075 44212] . 27677) . 45426) . 28461) 31 
30 | 9. 40447'0. 2537919. 41734)0. “3i:145|0° a20n6 6 ans IGa4z53 0 2euROlO- ae 454460. 28474] 30 
BY}. 40469) . 25391] . 41755! . 26155] . 43016) . 26925] . 44253) . 27703] . 45466) . 28488) 29 
32]. 40490] . 25404] . 41776) . 26168] . 43037] . 26938] . 44273] . 27716] . 45486) . 28501] 28 
33 [ 40512) . 25417] . 41798) . 26180] . 43058} . 26951] . 44294] . 27720) . 45506] . 28514] 27 
34 7.40534] . 25420) . 41819] . 26193] . 43079] . 26964] . 44314] . 27742]. 45526] . 28527] 26 
35 9 9. 40555'0. 2544219, 418400. 26206]9. 43100)0. 2697719. 443340. 2775519. 4554610. 28540] 25 
36 - 40577) . 25455]. 41861) . 26219 - 44355| . 27768] - 45566] . 285531 24 
37 40599] . 25467] | 41882! . 26232  44375| 277811 . 455861 | 2R566! 23 
38 fF . 40620) . 25480] . 41904] . 26244 44396) . 27794] . 45606) . 28580] 22 
89 |. 40642) . 25493) . 41925). 26257 "444161 | 278071 . 45625! | 295931 2] 
40 | 9.4 40663)0. 2550649. 41946 0. 2627019. 4320310, 25042)9. 44436 0, 27820/9. 45645.0. 28606] 20 
4) . 40685) . 25518] . 41967] . 26283] . 43224) . .44457| . 278331 . 45665] . 28619] 19 
42 | . 40707] . 25531] . 41988] . 262961 | 43245] | .44477| . 27846] . 45685) . 28632] 18 
43 | © 40728) | 25544] . 42009] . 26308] | 43266) . .44497| . 27850). 45705] . 28645] 17 
44 |. 40750, . 25556) . 42031] . 26321] . 43286) . 44518] . 27873] . 45725] . 28658] 16 
45 | 9. 4077110. 2556019. 420520. 26334]9, 4330710. 0. 27106]9. 4453810. 2788619. 45745)0. 28672] 15 
46 | . 40793! . 25582) . 42073) . 26347 44558] . 278901 . 45768! . 286851 L4 
4g | - 40814) . 25594) . 42004) . 26360) | 43348) . . 44579] . 27912] . 45785] . 28608) 13 
48 |. 40836) . 25607] . 42115] . 26372) | 43369] | 27145] . 44599) 27925] | 45805] | 287111 12 
Oe renaiaiat _. 25620] . 42136! . 263851 | 43390] | 27158] . 44619! . 27938] | 45825! . 287241 11 
BO | 9. 408790, 25632/9, 4215710. 263989, 4411/0. 27171)9, 44639 0. 2795 1]9, 45845)0. 28737] 10 
py | + 40900) . 25645) . 42178) . 26411 | 44660| . 27964] . 45865] . 28751] 9 
22 |. 40922) . 25658) . 42199] . 26424 44680) . 27977] . 45884] . 28764] 8 
34 | * 40943] . 25671) . 42221) . 26437] . 43473 44700) . 27990). 45904) . 2877] 7 
__+ 40965) . 25683] . 42242) . 264497. 43493 44721] . 28003] . 45924) . 2: 6 

D5 | 9. 40986 .0. 25696], 42263|0, 26462]9, 43514]0. 27236]9. 44741 0. 28016 )9. 42 3) 5 
28 | . 41008) . 25709) . 42284) . 26475) . 43535) . 44761] . 28029] . 45964). 28816] 4 
og | ° £1020) . 25721] . 42805) . 26488] | 43555) . (447811 . 28042] . 45984] . 28830] 3 
2. . 41051) , 25734] . 42326] . 26501] . 43576) . . 44801] . 28055] . 46004] . 28843] 2 
Y] 241072! 25747] . 42347] . 26514]. 43596] . 27288] . 44822 eee ae 3856] 1 
6019.4 1094/0. 25760]9. 42368/0. 26526]9. 436170. 27300)9. 0 

299° 298° 297° “\— 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


66° 68° 69° 


,| Log Hav | 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log oe Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


. 46063). | 
. 46083) . 28895 


“47241 _ 29676] " 48397' 2 : 
47261! . 29690] . 48416! . 30490 
» 46103) . 28909) . 47280). 29703] . 48435) . 30504 
46123) | 28922 elude Sn ewe 


9, 46142.0, 28935]9. 
. 46162) . 28948 | 47338 Boral 
. 46182!) . 289611 . 47358! . 29756) . 
46202: . 28975] . 47377! . 20770] . 
. 46222) . 28988] . 47397) . 29783] . 


9. 462410. 2900119. 47416 0. 29796)9. ). 48568. 0. 30597 


49531 
49550, . 31297 
49568! . 31310 
peel -. 31324 


. 90662) . 32109 
Sua 


50754! . 32177 
| 49662' . 31378 ee 
. 49681) . 31391]. 50791) . 32204 


9, 49699 .0. 31405]9. 50809 0. ai 


9. 497930. 3147219. 50901 0. 32285 
49811) . 31486] . 50919. . 32209 
" 49830; . 31499 . 50937), . 32313 
49849) . 31513} . 50956| . 32326 
49867) . 31526] . 50974! . 32340 


“9. 46340 0. 29067 
. 46360. . 20080 
46380. . 29093 
. 46399) . 29107] . 
46419) . 29120 


9, 47513 0. 29863]9. 486640. 30664 
. 47532) . 29876] . 48683' . 30678 
47552: . 20889) . 48702) . 30691 
47571) . 29903 _ 48720| . 30705 
47590! | 4888 . 30718 


. 51102} . 32435 
51120] . 32449 
. 51138) . 32462 
. 51156! . 32476 


"| 48872} . 30812] . 49997] . 31621 
. 48891) . 30826] . 50016) . 31634 
. 48910) . 30839) . 50034) . 31648 


. 47764| . 30036 
47783] . 30049] . 48929] . 30852] . 50053] . 31661 


9, 47803/0, 30063]9. 48948:0. 30866]9. 50072.0. 31675]9. 51174 0. 32400 
_ 47822] . 30076] . 48967) . 30879] . 50090! . 31688] . 51193) . 32503 

" 47841/ . 300891 . 48986] . 30893} . 50109! . 31702] . 51211; . 32517 
. 47860} . 30103} . 49004] . 30906] . 50127! . 31716] . 51229 - 32531 
. 47880/ . 30116] . 49023] . 30920 . 50146) . 31729] . 51247! . 32544 


501640. 3174319. 51265/0. 32558 


46557) 29212) 
46576 29226 
. 46596) . 29239 

. 46616) . 29252 


9, 4663510. 29265 
. £6655) . 29279 
. 46675) . 29292 
. 46694) . 293805 
__. 46714 e208 


.47725| . 30009 
- 47745] . 30023 


. 46812) . 29385) . 47976} . 30183 aoe 
9. 46831 0. 20398]9. 4799510. 30196)9. 491370. 9. 31000/9. 50237/0. 31810}9. 51356 0. 32626 
~ 46851) . 294117 . 480141 . 30209 . 50275) . 31824] . 51374 . 32640 
46871) . 294241 . 48033] . 30223] . . 50294; . 31837] . 51393) . 32653 
. 46890) . 294387 . 48053) . 30236) . 50312) . 31851]. SI4IL) . 32667 
~ 46910! . 204517. 48072) . 30249] . 0033) _. 81865 51429; .. oe) 


9, 46029'0, 29464! 
- 46949! . 29477 


"30368 31892 "51465: "32708 


. 48110! . 302761) . 49250) . 31081 Z 
46968) . 20491) . 48129! . 30290] . 49268) . 31094] . 50386) . 31905 . 51483: . 32721 
. 46988) | 29504] . 48148) . 30303] . 49287) . 31108 50405] . 31919] . 51501! . 32735 


- 49306) 31121] . 50423) . 31932} . 51519 3274) 


~ 3113519. 50442.0. 31946]9. 51538 0. 0. 32762 

. 48206) . 30343] "403144 - 311481 . 50460! . 31959) . 51556; . 32706 
48225! . 30356 , 49362! . 31162] . 50478) . 31973] . 51574) . 3270 
. 48244) . 30370] . 40381) . 31175 . 50497 . 31987] . 51592; . 32803 
. 48263) . 30383 Se |. 32000} . 161610: . 32817 
9, 48282 0. 30397]9 9. 51628 0. 32831 
48302, . 30410 51646, . 32841 
~ #8321) . 304237 . 49456) . 312297 . 51664). 32858 
. $8340, . 30437] . 49475° 31243] . 9). . 51682 32802 

/ASBHY |. 30450] . 49494 , 31256} Sd as . 51700). 32885 


_ 47007! , 29517] . 48168: . 30316), 


| 47046) . 295441 
. 47066: . 29557 
47085). 29570 
. 47105) . 29583 
9. 47124.0. 20597 
47144). 29610 
. 47163), 29623 
oa = 


an 31216] . 


290° 


292° 


50644, . "32003 5 


ca as re a 
oon 


"50736 "32163 


. 46261) . 200141 . 47435) . 20809] . 48587: . 30611) . 49718!) . 31418] . 50827) . 3223) 
. 46281) . 29027 47455) . 29823 _48607| . 30624 _ 49737 31432 . 50846! . 32245 
. 46301) . 20041) . 474741 . 29836 . $8626! . 30638 / 49755) . 31445 50864. . 32258 
. 46320) . 29054 47493) 29849] . 4864 5y 30651] . 49774! . 31459] . 50882. 32272 


9. 46439 0. 29133 0. 3073219. 4988610. 3154019. 50992,0. 32353 
46458) . 29146 47629! . “Sueaal eae ean 49904] . 31553] . 51010! . 32367 
46478: | 291601 | 47648/ _ 29956] | 48796! _ 30758] . 49923! . 31567] . 51029] . 32381 
46498) _ 29173] . 47668) | 20969] _ 48815) . 30772] . 49942] . 31580] . 51047) . 32394 
_. 46517) , 20186) 47687] . 29983] . 48834! | 30785] . 49960! . 31594] . 51065,_. 32408 

48833 0.30799]9, 49979 0. 31607|9. 51083'0. 32422 


. 46753 "203431 47918 30143] “, 50183 . 31756 » o1284) . 2571) « 
. 46773] . 29358] . 47937] . 30156] . . 50201 . 51302; . 32585 
~ 46792) . 29371) . 47957| . 30169 51320! . 32500 


. 51338! . 32612] | 


. 32082]9. 51718 0. 3280"! 


, 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


70° 7° 72° 73° 74° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav ‘Nat. Hav | Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 
0 1 9. 517180. 3289919. 52791 0. 3372219. 5388440. 34549]9. 54878 0. 3538119. 55893 0. 36218] 60 
~ $1736 . 329137. 52809). 838735) . S386). 845637 . 54895) . 853895) . 55909) . 362327 59 
. 51754. 820267. 62826). 33874970. 58879 2 84577) . 64912, . 854097. 55926| . 362461 58 
251772) . 382040) . 52844, 2 337630. 538896, . 84591P . 54929) 2 854237. 59943). 36260] 57 
.§1790) . 82954). 52862) 2337770. 539130. 384604 54946) . 854377. 55960; . 362747 56 
9. 51808 0. 3296719. 52879 0. 33790]9, 53931 0. 3461819. 54963 0. 3545119. 559760. 362881 55 
; 51826 YS 298TF . 28907) 2 33804. 58948) 2 346327 . 54980! . 354652 . 559093! . 863021 54 
/ SIRAF . 2095 .§2915) 2 383818) . 53966. 3846460. 54997) 2 35479). 56010) . 363161 53 
~ 61862 . B3008F . 52932; . 338321. 53983, . 346600 . 55014) . 354931 . 56027) . 363307 52 
. 51880 2 830227 . 52950, . 383845). 54000) . 846747 . 550381) . 385507 . 56043) . 386344 51 


9. 51898 0. 3303679, 52968 0. 3385019, 54017 0. 3468819. 55048 0. 3552119. 56060 0. 363581 50 
S196: . 83049) . 52985 2 338730. 54035, . 34701) . 55065) . 35584 . 56007) . 36372 49 
/ S1934, . 38068 . 63003) . 83887). $4052) . 34715) . 55082) . 35548] . 56093) . 36386) 48 
. 619521 2330777. S8021) . 3389002 . 54069) 2 3472907 . 55099] . 355621 . 56110) . 36400] 47 
. 51970) . 33090]. 58038). 389147. 54087) . 84743). 55116, . 35576] . 56127! . 86414) 46 


9. 51988 0. 3310-419. 58056 0. 3302819. 541040. 34757]9. 551330. 35590/9. 561440. 36428) 45 
52006. 33118) . 53073) . 33942). 54121) . 84771). 55150. . 35604). 56160) . 36442) 44 
52024) . 33132). 53091) . 83956). 54139). 84784). 55167] . 356181 . 56177, . 36456] 43 
/ 52042, . 33145). 53109) . 33960] . 54156) . 34798] . 55184] . 35632) . 56194) . 364701 42 
52060 . 33159] . 53126) . 33083] . 54173) . 34812). 55201] . 35646) . 56210) . 36484) 41 
9. 52078 0. 3317319. 53144)0. 3399719, 54190 0. 34826]/9. 55218,0. 356609, 56227.0. 364981 40 
52096) . 33186] . 53162) . 34011). 54208). 84840). 55235) . 356741. 56244) . 365121 39 

52114, . 33200) . 53179, . 34024) . 54225] . 84854]. 552521 . 356881 . 56260. . 36526) 38 

62132; . 83214). 53197] . 34038) . 54242) . 348681 . 55269. . 35702) . 56277| . 36540) 37 

52150; . 33227] 53214] . 34052) | 54260, . 34882] . 55286! | 35716] | 56294' . 36354] 36 

9. 521680. 3324119. 532320. 34066]9, 542770. 3489519. 55303 0. 35730]9. 56310 0. 36568] 35 
52185, . 83255). 53249) . 34080). 54294, . 34909). 55320; . 35743). 56327) . 36582] 34 
, 62203) . 33264) . 53267) . 34003) | 54311) . 34923), 55337) . 35757] . 56343) . 36596 33 
62221) . 33282) . 53285) . 34107) . 54329) . 34937]. 55354). B57711 . 56360, . 366101 32 
. 52239) . 33206) . 53302) . 34121] | 54346). 34951). 55370, . 35785] . 56377) . 36624] 31 
9, 52257,0. 33310]9, 53320 0. 34135]9, §4363'0. 3.4965]9, 553870. 35799]9, 56393 0. 36638] 30 
,§2275) . 33323). 53337) . 84149). 54380). 34979]. 55404). 35813). 56410; . 36652] 29 
. 62293) . 33337]. 53355]. 34162] . 54397) . 34992]. 55421] . 35827] . 56426, . 36666] 28 
52311). 33851) . $3372) . 34176). 54415) . 35006] . 55438) . 35841]. 56443) . 36680] 27 
. 62328) . 333651 . 53390) . 34190). 54432, . 35020] . 55455) . 35855] . 56460! . 36604] 26 


WMOsino hwWwNw = 


9, 52346 0. 33378]9, 534070. 3420419. 54449,0. 35034]9. 5547210. 3569/9. 56476 0. 36708] 25 
52864) . 33392) . 53425) . 34218] . 54466!) . 35048) . 55489) . 35883). 56493. . 36722] 24 
. $2382) . 33406) . 53442) . 34231) . 54483] . 350621 . 55506; . 35897) . 56509] . 36736) 23 
52400) . 33419) . 53460) . 34245] . 54501] . 35076) . 65523] . 35911) . 56526) . 36750] 22 
. 52418) . 33433). 58477). 34259) . 54518) . 35090) . 55539! . 35925] . 56543) . 36764) 21 
9. 5243610. 3344719. 534950. 34273]9. 54535,0. 35103]9. 55556 0. 35939]9, 56559 0. 36778] 20 
. 52453) . 33461). 53512) . 34287]. 54552) . 35117]. 55573) . 359531. 56576) . 36792) 19 
.§2471) . 33474). 53530! . 34300) . 54569). 35131]. 55590). 35967]. 56592] . 36806] 18 
. 52489] . 33488]. 53547). 84314). 54587) . 35145). 55607) . 35987]. 56609) . 36820} 17 
__. 52507! . 33502) . 63565) . 34328] . 54604) . 35159). 55624! . 35905] . 56625, . 36834) 16 
9, 525250. 3351519, 53582\0. 3434219. 54621.0. 3517319, 55641,0. 36009]9. 566420. 36848] 15 

. 52542! . 335201 | 53600) . 34356] . 54638) . 35187[ . 55657] . 36023] . 56658) . 36862] 14 
. 52560) . 335431. 53617] . 34369] . 54655). 35201). 55674, . 36036) . 56675) . 36877] 13 
. 52578) . 335571. 53635) . 84383). 54672) . 35215]. 55691) . 36050) . 56602). 36891] 12 
__- 52596] . 33570] . 53652) . 34397) . 54689) . 35228]. 55708 . 36064]. 56708) . 36905] 11 


S). 52613 0. 3358.49, 536700. 34411]9. 547070. 35242]9, 55725 0. 386078]9, 567250. 86919) 10 
92631). 835987 | 53687/ . 34425) . 54724) . 35256) . 55742). 860927. 56741) . 36933 

- 92649). 336121 . 53704) . 34439 ete _ 35270) . 55758. 836106). 56758). 386947 
- 62667) . 33625) . 53722) . 34452]. 54758) . 35284). 55775). 36120). 56774). 36961 
. 52684] . 33630) | 53739) . 34466) . 54775) . 35298] . 55792). 36134]. 56791] . 36975 
9. 52702.0. 3365319, 5375710. 3448019. 54792 0. 3531219. 558000. 3614819, 568070. 36989 
- 52720) . 33667) 53774] . 34494). 54809, . 35326] . 55826). 36162]. 56824, . 37003 
» $2738) . 33680) . 53792) . 34508) . 54826) . 35340). 55842). 86176) . 56840, . 87017 
. $2755) . 336947. 53809) . 34521) . 54843) . 353547. 55859. 86190) . 56856). 37031 
- 52773) . 3370O8F , 53826). 34535] . 54860). 85368) . 55876) . 36204 . 56873! . 37045 
9. 52791)0. 33722]9. 538440. 3454919. 54878,0. 35381)9. 55893 0. 36218}0. 56889 0. 37059 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
75° 76° 77° 78° 79° 

Log Hav | Nat. Hav[{ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 

0 | 9. 56889/0. 3705919. 57868/0. 3790419. 5883010. 3875219. 5977410. 3960419. 60702,0. 40460 

l . 66906) . 37073] . 57885! . 3879181 . 58846) . 38767] . 59790) . 39619] . 60717) . 4047 

2 . §6922) . 37087] . 57901) . 379321 . 58862) . 388781 . 59806) . 396331 . 60733] . 40488 

3 . §69389, . 37101. 579171 . 37946) . 58878) . 38795) . 59821) . 396471 . 60748) . 40502 

4 . 56955) . 37115) . 57933!) . 37960) . 58893) . 388097 . 59837) . 39661) . 60763) . 40517 

5 | 9. 569720. 3712919. 579490. 3797419. 589090. 3882319. 5985210. 3967619. 607790. 40531 

6 . 66988) . 37143) . 57965) . 387989) . 58925) . 38837) . 59868) . 39690] . 60794) . 40545 

7 .§7005| . 371577 . 57981) . 380031 . 58941) . 388521 . 59883) . 39704) . 60809) . 40560 

8 . 57021) . 3871711 . 57998! . 380171 . 58957) . 38866) . 59899) . 39718] . 60825) . 40574 

9 . 57037) . 37186) . 58014) . 38031] . 58973) . 38880) . 59915) . 397321 . 60840) . 40588 
10 | 9. 57054/0. 37200]9. 58030, 0. 380-45]9. 5898010. 3889419. 5993010. 39747]9. 60855/0. 40602 
11 . 57070) . 37214) . 58046| . 88059] . 59004!) . 38908) . 59946) . 39761) . 60870) . 40617 
12 . 57087) . 37228 . 38073] . 59020! . 38923) . 59961) . 397751 . 60886) . 40631 
13 . 57103] . 37242) . 58078) . 380871 . 59036) . 38937] . 59977] . 397891 . 60901) . 40645 
14 . 57119) . 37256) . 58094) . 381021 . 59052! . 38951] . 59992! . 39804] . 60916) . 4066C 
15 | 9. 571360, 37270]9. 9. 581100. 3811619. 5906810. 3896519. 60008)0. 39818]9. 6093110. 40674 
16 . 57152) . 372847 . 58126] . 38130] . 59083! . 38979] . 60023) . 398321 . 60947) . 40688 
17 . 57169) . 387298F . 58143) . 381447 . 59099) . 389947 . 60039] . 39846] . 60962) . 40702 
18 57185) . 37312) . 58159) . 38158) . 59115) . 390081 . 60054| . 39861] . 60977) . 40717 
19 57201! . 37326) . 58175) . 381721 . 59131) . 390221 . 60070) . 39875} . 60992) . 40731 
20 9. 572180. 3734019. 5819110. 38186]9. 59147/0. 3903619. 60085/0. 3988919. 61008)0. 4074 
21 .§7234| . 373541 . 58207} . 382001 . 59162) . 39050] . 60101! . 39903} . 61023] . 40760) - 
22 . 57250) . 37368] . 58223) . 38215] . 59178) . 39064] . 60116] . 39918] . 61038} . 40774] . 8 
23 . 57267] . 37382) . 58239) . 38229) . 59194) . 39079} . 60132] . 399321 . 61053) . 40788 
24 . 57283) . 37397] . 58255! . 38243) . 59210) . 39093} . 60147] . 39946) . 61069) . _. 40802 
25 | 9. 57299/0. 3741119. 5827110. 3825719. 59225/0. 39107]9. 60163/0. 39960]9. 61084/0. 0. 40817 
26 . 57316) . 374251 . 58287) . 38271] . 59241) . 39121) . 60178) . 39975] . 61099) . 40831 ; 
27 © §7332| . 37439) . 58303] . 38285) . 59257) . 391351 . 60194] . 39989 . 61114) . 40845 
28 . 67348) . 374531 . 58319] . 38299) . 59273] . 39150} . 60209) . 40003] . 61129) . 40860) . 
29 . 67365) . 374677 . 58335] . 38314) . 59289) . 39164) . 60225) . 40017] . 6114 145] . 408° 4 3 
30 | 9. 5738110. 37481]9. 58351 0. 3832819, 5930410. 3917819. 60240/0. 0. 4003219. 61160)0. 0. 40888 
31 ~57397| 2 37495) . 58367) . 38342) . 59320) . 391927 . 60256) . 40046] . 61175) . 409053 
32 . 57414) . 37509] . 58383) . 38356) . 59336] . 39206] . 60271) . 40060) . 61190) . 4091. 
33 . 57430) . 37523). 58399) . 383701 . 59351] . 39221 . 60287] . 40074) . 61205) . 40931 
34 : 97446) 3875371 . 58415) . 88384). 59367) . 392351 . 60302) . 40089 _. 61221 : 40940 
35 | 9. 57463/0. 37551]9. 58431 0. 3839819. 5938310. 3924919. 6031810. 401039. 61236/0. 4006 
36 . 57479] . 37566) . 58447) . 384131 . 59399] . 39263] . 60333] . 40117] .61251) . 40974 
37 . 57495! . 37580) . 58463) . 38427] . 59414) . 39277] . 60348] . 40131) . 61266) . 4098 
38 57511] . 37594). 58479) . 884411. 59430) . 392921 . 60364) . 40146] . 61281) . 41003 
39 . 57528! . 37608] . 58495} . 38455) . 59446] . 39306} . 60379] . 40160) . 61296) . 41010 
40 | 9. 57544, 0. 37622|9. 58511 0. 3846019, 59461 0. . 3932019. 603950. 4017419. 9, 61312|0. 41031] 20 
4} . 57560! . 37636) . 58527] . 38483) . 59477] . 39334] . 60410) . 40188) . 61327) . 41046 
42 57577 . 37650) . 58543] . 388498) . 59493} . 39348) . 60426) . 40203] . 61342 . 41060 
43 . 575931 . 37664) . 58559! . 38512] . 54508! . 39363) . 60441) . 40217] . 61357) . 41004 
44 ; _. 5609. 376781 . 58575! . 38526] . 59524) . 39377] . 60456) . 40231 . 61372] . 4}080 
45 | 9. 5762510. 3769219. Y, 58591 0. 38540 ), 59540 0. 39: 39 179. 9. 60472 0. 0. 40245 9, 9, 61387 O. 0. 41103 
46 | . 57642) . 37706] . 58607] . 38554] . 59556] . 39405] . 60487] . 40260] . 61402) . 4111¢ 
47 . 57658) . 37721) . 58623) . 88568) . 59571] . 39420) . 60502) . 40274] . 61417 : 41131 
48 . 57674! . 37735] . 58639] . 38582) . 59587] . 39434] . 60518] . 40288] . 61433) . 41146 es 
49 . 57690) . 37749] . 58655]. 38597] . 59602] . 39448] . 60533] . 40303] . 61448) . _. 41160 uth 
50 | 9.5 577060. 37763)9. 586710. 3861119. 5961810. 3946219. 6054910. 403 17/9. 61463)0. 0. 41174 i 
51 .57723| 237777] . 58687) . 38625] . 59634) . 39476) . 60564] . 40331f . 61478 » ALIS! : 
52 .57739 2 37791P . 58703) . 886389) . 59649) . 3949H . 60579) . 403457. 61493] . $1203 8 
53 . 57755) . 37805) . 58719] . 386531 . 59665] : 39505) . 60595] . 40360) . 61508} . 4121: ‘ 
54 57771] 37819) . 58735} . 38667] 59681] . 39519] . 60610] . 40374] 61523] . 41282) 6 
95 | 9. 5778710. 3783319. 9, 587500. 2 3868219. 596960. 3953319. 606250. 4038819. 61538)0. “41246 5) 
96 ; 57804! 378477 . 58766! . 88696P . 59712) . 395481 . 60641 , 40402} . 61553) . 412 Tt 
oF ~ 97820) 2 878627 . 58782) . 38710) . 59728) . 395627 . 60656| . 40417] . 61568 41275, 3 
o8 . 57836) . 37876) . 58798) . 838724) . 59743) . 39576). 60671) . 404317 . 61583! 41289 2 
oY ae : . 378902 . 58814) . 38738 . O97 99, 39590) . 60687! . 40445 61598) . 41303) 1 
60 | 9. 5786810. 37904)9. 58830:0. 38752|9. 597740. 3960419. 60702/0. 40460]9. 61614 0. 4131y) 0 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
80° 81° 82° 83° 84° 
‘ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 
0 | 9. 61614'0. 41314]9. 62509 0. 4217S]9. 63389 0. 43041]9. 64253.0. 4390719. 651020. 44774 
. 61629, . 4133829 . 62524) . 42193) . 63403) . 4380567 . 64267) . 43921. 651161. 44788 
. 61644) . 413461 . 62538) . 422077 . 63418) . 48070) . 642819) 2 43935) . 6513801 . 44803 
. 61659) . 4138618 . 62553!) . 422217 . 638432) . 4308457. 64296) 2 439507 . 65144) . 44817 
z 61674 - 41375 ‘ 62568) » 422367 . 63447) . 430997 . 64310). 48964 (2 6515 D8] . 44831 
. 61689 0. 4138919, 6258310. 4225019. 63-461 0. 43118 9. 6433: 24) 0. 4 3979 9, 65172 0. 44846 


. 61704| . 41404] . 6259S) . 42264) . 63476) 2 4312NF . 64839) . 43993] . O5STR6] . 44560 
~ 61719) . 414IS| . 62612) . 42279) . 63490) 2 43142] . 64853). 440087 . 65200; . 44875 
61734) . 414827 . 62627) . 42293) . 63505) . 48157). 64867) . 440227 . 65214] . 44889 
61749) 2 41447) 2 62642) 2 42308) 2 63519) . 43171) . 64381). 440367 . 65228; . 44904 
10 | 9. 617640. 41461]9. 626570. 4232219. 635340. 4318519. 64396'0. 44051]9. 65242,0. 44918 
11 . 617791 . 41475). 62671). 423: 36 » 638548) . 43200] . 64410[ . 440657 . 65256) . 44933 
12 . 61794) . 41490) . 62686) . 42351] . 63563) . 43214]. 64424) . 44080] © 65270) . 44947 
13 . 61809) . 41504). 62701) . 42365). 63577) 2 43229). 64488] . 44094) . 65284) . 44962 
14 ~6LS24) . 415STSP . 62716) . 42379) © 63592! . 445243) . 64452] . 44109] . 65298) . 44976 


15 | 9. 61839.0. 41533]9. 62730,0. 4239419. 6360610. 43257|9. 6446710. 4412319. 6531210. 44991 
16 . GIS54| . 415477. 62745) . 42408) . 63621) 2 43272] . 64481) . 44138}. 65326) . 45005 
17 . 61869) . 415617 . 62760) . 424237 . 63635) . 482867. 64495] . 44152] . 65340) . 45020 
18 . GISS4| 2 415767 . 62774) . 42437] © 63649) . 48301) . 64509) . 441667 . 65354) . 45034 
19 . G1S99] . 41590). 62789) . 42451) . 63664) . 43315) . 64523) . 44181) . 65368) . 45048 


20 | 9. 61914:0. 41604]9. 6204.0. 4246619. 63678 0. 4333019. 6453810. 44195]9. 65382 0. 45063 
21 . 61929] . 41619) . 62819) . 42480] . 63693] . 433447. 64552] . 44210] . 65396] . 45077 
22 . 61944) . 41633) . 62833] . 42494]. 63707) . 4835S] . 64566) . 442247 . 65410) . 45092 
23 61959) . 41647). 62848) 2 42509) . 63722) . 43373) . 64580) . 44239) . 65424) . 45106 
24 61974) . 41662) . 62863) . 425237 . 63736) . 43387). 64594! . 44253). 65488) . 45121 


25 | 9. 61989 0. 41676]9. 62877)0. 425349. 6375110. 43402]9. 646090. 4426819. 65452]0. 45135 

26 | . 62003] . 41690] . 62892] . 42552] . 63765) . 43416] , 64623] . 44282] . 65466] . 45150 
27 | . 62018] . 41705] . 62907] . 42566] | 63779] . 43430] | 64637] . 442961 . 65480] . 45164 
28 | . 62033) . 41719] . 62921] . 42581] . 63794] . 43445] . 64651] . 44311] . 65493] . 45179 
29 | . 62048 . 41733] . 62936] . 42595] . 63808) . 43459] . 64665] . 44325] . 65507). 45193 
30 | 9. 62063'0. 41748]9, 62951/0. 4261019, 63823:0. 4347419. 6467910. 44340]9. 6552110. 45208 
31} . 62078! . 41762] . 62965] . 42624] . 63837] . 43488) . 64694] . 44354] . 65535) . 45222 
32 | . 62093| . 41776] . 62980] | 4263] 63851] . 43503] . 64708) . 44369] . 65549] . 45237 
33 | . 62108] . 41791] . 62995] . 42653] . 63X66) . 43517] . 64722] . 44383] . 65563] . 45251 
34 |. 62123] . 41805] . 63009! . 42667] . 63880) . 43531) . 64736) . 44398] . 65577) . 45266 
35 | 9. 6213810. 41819]9. 63024 0. 4268119. 638950. 4354019. 64750/0. 4441219. 6559110. 45280 

36 |. 62153) . 41834] . 63039 . 42696] . 63909) . 43560] . 64764] . 44427] . 65605] . 45295 
37 | . 62168] . 41848) | 63053] . 427101 . 63923] . 43575] . 64778) . 44441) . 65619] . 45309 
38 |. 62182] . 418621 . 63068] . 42725] . 63938] . 43589) . 64793] . 44455] . 65632] . 45324 
39 | . 62197] . 41877] . 63082] . 42739] . 63952] . 43603] . 64807) . 44470] . 65646] . 45338 


40 | 9. 622120. 41891]9. 63097|0. 42753]9. 6396610. 43614]9, 64821,0. 4448419. 656600. 45353 
41 | . 62227) . 41905} . 63112] . 4276] . 63981) . 43632] . 64835] . 44499] . 65674] . 45367 
42 | . 62242] . 41920] | 63126] | 42782] | 63995] | 43647] | 64849] | 44513] | 65688) . 45381 
43 | . 62257] . 41934] . 63141] . 42797] . 64010) . 43661] . 64863] . 44528] . 65702] . 45396 
_44 |. 62272) . 41949] . 63156] . 42811] . 64024] . 43676] . 64877] . 44542] . 65716] . 45410 


45 | 9. 62287/0. 41963]9. 6317010. 42825]9. 6403410. 4369019. 6489110. 4455719. 6572910. 45425 
46 - 62301) . 419771 . 63185) . 42840] . 64053) . 437041 . 64905) . 44571] . 65743) . 45439 
47 62316] 41992 63199] . 42854] . 64067] . 43719] . 64919] . 44586] . 65757| . 45454 
48 - 62331) . 420067 , 63214! . 42869] . 64081) . 43733] . 64934! . 44600] . 65771 . 45468 
49 7 . 62346) . 420201 | 63228 _. 42883] . 64096] . 43745] . 64948) . 44614] . 65785] . 45483 


9. 62361/0. 42035]9, 6324310. 4289719, 6411010, 4376219, 6496210. 4462919. 6579910. 45497 
ol | . 62376] . 42049] . 63258) . 42912| . 64124] . 43777] . 64976] . 44643] . 65812] . 45512 
52 | . 62390] | 42063 . 63272] . 42926] . 64139] . 437911 . 64990] . 446581 | 65826] . 45526 
93 | . 62405) . 42078] . 63287] . 429411 . 64153] . 43805] . 65004] . 44672] . 65840! . 45541 
D4 |. 62420) . 42092] . 63301] . 42955] . 64167] . 43820] . 65018] . 44687] . 65854] . 45555 
99 | 9. 62435/0. 42106]9. 6331610. 4296919, 6418110. 4383419, 650320. 4470119. 6586810. 45570 
96 | . 62450) . 42121] . 63330) . 42984] . 64196] . 438491 . 65046) . 44716] . BSNST] . 45584 
of | . 62464] . 42135] . 63345] . 4299S] . 64210] . 438631 . 65060] . 447301 . 65895] . 45599 
98 | . 62479) . 42150] . 63360] . 43013] . 64224] . 4387S]. 65074] . 447451 . 65909] . 45613 
59 - 62494) . 42164] . 63374] . 48027] . 64239) . 43892] . 65088} . 44759] . 65923) . 45628 
60 | 9. 62509|0. 4217419. 63389.0. 43041 9, 6425310. 43907|9. 6510210. 44774|9, 65937/0. 45642 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
85° 86° 87° 88° 89° 
f Log Hav |Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 
0 | 9. 65937 0. 45642|9. 66757 0. 46512|9. 67562 0. 4738319. 6835410. 4825519. 6913210. 4912 
1] . 65950: . 45657] . 66770) . 46527) . 67576; . 473981 . 68367| . 482701 . 69145] . 49142] 5 
21 . 65964! . 45671] . 66784! . 465411 . 67589! . 47412] . 68380| . 482841 . 69158) . 49156 
3 | . 65978) . 45686] . 66797| . 46556] . 67602! . 47427] . 68393| . 48299] . 69171) . 49171 
4 |. 65992) . 45700] . 66811| . 46570] . 67616) . 47441} . 68407) . 48313] . 69184) . 49186 4 
5 | 9. 660060. 4571519. 66824 0. 4658519. 676290. 4745619. 68420'0. 4832819. 6919710. 49200) 3: 
6 | . 66019] . 45729] . 66838] . 46599] . 67642| . 47470] . 68433) . 48342] . 69209] . 49215 
7 | . 66033) . 45744] . 66851) . 46614] . 67656] . 47485] . 68446) . 48357] . 69222! . 49229 5 
8 | . 66047] . 45758] . 66865] . 46628] . 67669) . 47499] . 68459] . 48371] . 69235] . 492441 5 
9 | .66061| . 45773] . 66878) . 46643] . 67682) . 47514] . 68472) . 48386] . 69248) . 49258 5 
10 | 9. 66074'0. 45787]9. 668920. 4665719. 67695:0. 4752819. 684850. 4840019. 6926110. 49273) 5 
11 | . 66088) . 45802] . 66905) . 46672 . 67709| . 47543] . 68498] . 48415] . 69274) . 49287 
12 | . 66102; . 45816] . 66919! . 46686] . 67722] . 47558) . 68511] . 48429) . 69286! . 49302 
13 |] . 66116) . 45831] . 66932] . 46701] . 67735) . 47572] . 68524) . 48444] . 69299] . 49316 
14 |. 66129] . 45845] . 66946] . 46715] . 67748! . 47587] . 68537| . 48459] . 69312) . 49331) : 
15 | 9. 66143 0. 45860]9. 669590. 46730|9. 67762)0. 47601)9. 68550/0. 48473]9. 69325)0. 49346) 45 
16 | .66157| . 45874] . 66973) . 46744] . 67775' . 47616] . 68563] . 48488] . 69338] . 49360 
17 | . 66170) . 45889] . 66986] . 46759] . 67788; . 47630] . 68576] . 48502] . 69350; . 49375 
18 | . 66184) . 45903] . 67000| . 46773] . 67801] . 47645] . 68589] . 48517] . 69363) . 49389 
19 | . 66198! . 45918] . 67013] . 46788] . 67815] . 47659] . 68602! . 48531] . 69376! . 49404) | 
20 | 9. 66212.0. 4593219. 67027.0. 46802/9. 67828.0. 4767419. 68615)/0. 48546)9. 69389)0. 49418 
21 1 . 66225) . 45947] . 67040] . 46817] . 67841) . 47688] . 68628] . 48560} . 69402) . 4943 
22] . 66239] . 45961] . 67054! . 46831] . 67854] . 47703] . 68641] . 48575] . 69414) . 49447 
23 | . 66253] . 45976] . 67067] . 46846) . 67868| . 47717] . 68654] . 48589) . 69427) . 49462 
24 |. 66266) . 45990] . 67081! , 46860] . 67881] . 47732] . 68667| . 48604) . 69440) . 49476 
25 | 9. 66280,0. 46005]9. 670946. 46875 9, 67894'0. 47746]9. 68680/0. 48618}9. 69453 0. 49491 
26 | . 66294| . 46019] . 67108, . 46890] . 67907| . 47761] . 68693) . 48633] . 69465) . 4950 
27 | .66307| . 46034] . 67121! . 46904] . 67920) . 47775] . 68706| . 48648] . 69478} . 49520) - 
28 | . 66321] . 46048] . 67134! . 46919] . 67934| . 47790] . 68719| . 48662] . 69491] . 4953 
29 | . 66335] . 46063] . 67148) . 46933] . 67947| . 47804] . 68732] . 48677] . 69504) . 49549) » 
30 | 9. 66348 0. 4607719. 67161:0. 46948]9. 67960)/0. 4781919. 687450. 48691]9. 69516,0. 49564 
31 | . 66362] . 46092] . 67175) . 46962) . 67973] . 47834] . 68758] . 48706] . 69529) . 4957 
32 | . 66376) . 46106] . 67188] . 46977] . 67986) . 47848] . 68771] . 48720) . 69542) . 4959 
33 ] . 66389] . 46121] . 67202) . 46991] . 68000! . 47863] . 68784| . 48735] . 69555] . 49607) -< 
_34 |. 66403) . 46135] . 67215] . 47006] . 68013] . 47877] . 68797| . 48749} . 69567) . 49622) 2 
35 | 9. 6641710. 4615019. 672280. 47020]9. 68026 0. 4789219. 68810]0. 4876419. 69580/0. 49630 . 
36 | . 66430) . 46164] . 67242) . 47035] . 68039! . 47906] . 68823] . 48778] . 69593) . 49651 
37 | . 66444! . 46179] . 67255) . 47049) . 68052] . 47921) . 68836) . 48793] . 69605! . 49609) . 
38 | . 66458] . 46193] . 67269] . 47064] . 68066| . 47935] . 68849] . 48807] . 69618) . 49680 
__39 | _. 66471] . 46208] . 67282) . 47078) . 68079) . 47950] . 68862| . 48822) . 69631) _ 49699) © 
40 | 9. 6648510. 46222]9. 672950. 47093|9. 68092/0. 47964]9. 68875)0. 48837]9. 6964410. 49709 
41 | . 66499] . 46237] . 67309] . 47107] . 68105) . 47979] . 68887) . 48851 . 69656; . 49724 
42 | . 66512] . 46251! . 67322| . 47122] . 68118] . 47993] . 68900! . 48866) . 69669! . 49738 
43 | . 66526) . 46266] . 67336] . 47136] . 68131) . 48008] . 68913] . 48880 oe . 4975 
_44 | _. 66539] . 46280] . 67349] . 47151} . 68144! . 48022 . 68926] . 48895 . 69694! . 4976: 
45 | 9. 66553)/0. 46295|9. 67362 0. 47165]9. 68158 0. 48037|9. 68939,0. 48909}9. 69707:0. 49782 
46 | . 66567| . 46309] . 67376| . 47180] . 68171| . 48052] . 68952! . 48924] . 69720; . 4979 
47 | . 66580] . 46324] . 67389} . 47194] . 68184] . 48066] . 68965! . 48938] . 69732, . 49811 
48 | . 66594) . 46338] . 67402| . 47209] . 68197; . 48081] . 68978) . 48953) . 69745 . 49825 
_49 | _. 66607} . 46353] . 67416) . 47223] . 68210) . 48095) . 68991! . 48967} . 69758, . 4088) 
50 | 9. 6662110. 46367]/9. 67429.0. 4723819. 68223'0. 4811019. 69004/0. 48982)9. 69770)0. 49853 
51] . 66635) . 46382] . 674431 . 47252] . 68236, . 48124] . 69017] . 48997] . 69783) . 4986: 
52 | . 66648] . 46396] . 67456] . 47267] . 68249' . 48139} . 69029; . 49011] . 69796, 49884 
53 | . 66662! . 46411] . 67469 . 47282] . 68263) . 48153] . 69042, . 49026 . 69808! . 49898 
_54 | __. 66675) , 46425] . 67483! . 47296] . 68276) . 48168] . 69055) . 49040] _ 69821). 498" 
55 | 9. 66689 0. 4644019. 67496 0. 4731 119. 68289 0. 4818219. 69068 0. 49055/9. 6983410. 4992. 
56 | . 66702, . 46454] . 67509) . 47325] . 68302; . 48197] . 69081) . 49069] . 69846) . 4904- 
57 | . 66716) . 46469] . 67522) . 47340} . 68315] . 482111 . 69094! . 4908+ . 69859! . 4995 
58 . 66730) . 46483] . 67536) . 47354] . 68328) . 48226 . 69107) - 49098} . 69872| . 49971 
59 | . 66743 . 464981 . 67549 . 47369] . 68341) . 48240] . 69120! . 49113] . 69884) . 49989 
60 | 9. 66757 0. 4651219. 67562 0. 4738319. 68354 0. 48255)9. 691320. 49127)9. 69897 0. 50008 
274° 273° 272° 271° 270° 


7. 


OCOONM &WH—O 


90° 


| 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


9, 69897 0. 5O000I9. 70648 0. 50873]9. 71387 0. 51745 
. SOR87 
. 90002 
. 90916 
. 90931 


269° 


91° 


l 
Log Hav Nat. Hav 


69910 . 50015] . 70661, 
§ 69922. 500291 . 70673 
. 69935) . 500440 . 70686 
69948 . 500581 . 70648 
9. 69960 0. 5007319. 70710 0. 
. 69973) . 50087] . 70723 
. 69985. 50102]. 70735 
. 69998 . 50116] . 70748 
_ 70011 . 50131] . 70760 
9. 70023 0. 5014519. 70772 0. 
70036 . 50160] . 70785 
70048 . 501751 . 70797 
70061) . 50189] . 70809, 
70074. 502041 . 70822 
9. 70086 0. 5021819. 7083-4 0, 
70009) . 50233] . 70847: 
~7OL1W! . 502471 . 70859) 
T0124! . 50262). T0871] 
/70136 . 50276] . 70884 
9, 70149 0. 5029119. 70846 0. 
TOIL, . 50305] . 70908 
20174! . 50320). 70021 
70187) . 50335] . 70933 
"70199. . 50349] . 70945 
9. 70212 0. 5036449. 70958 0, 
70224) . 50378) . 70970) . 
70237) . 50303] . 70982). 
70249) . 50407) . 70095 
. 70262) . 50422] . 71007: 
9, 70274 0. 50436)9. 71019)0, 
_ 70287) . 50451) . 71032) 
70299) . 50465) . 71044 
. 70312, . 50480 
. 70324) . 50495] . 71068 
9. 70337 0. 50509/9. 71081 0. 
703849). 50524) . 71003: 
. 70362, . 505381 . 71105 
. 70374) . 50553 T1118) 

. 70387) . 505671 . 71130! 
9, 70399 0. 5058219. 711420. 
. 70412) . 50596) . 71154: 
70424) . 506111. 71167! . 
. 70437). 50625). 71179. 

2 TO4AD 50640). 71190 
9, 70462 0. 5065419. 71203 0. 
. TO47A) . 50669). 71216: 

. 70487, . 50684) | 71228: 
70499) 50698] . 712401 . 
» 70512, _.50713 i Ti2ad. 
9. 70524 0. 51 5072719. 71265 0. 
. 70537). 50742). 71277! . 
. 70549). 50756) . 71289: 
.70561| . 5077] . 71301 
. 70574). 50785). 71314) 
5. 70586 0, 5080019, 71326 0. 
. 70599) . 508141. 71338. 
70611. 508201 | 71350) 
70624). 508441. 71362: 
. 70686) , 508581. 71375. 


268° 


50945 


. 50960 
. 00974 
~ SOYSY 
. 91008 


S1018 
. 81033 
. 91047 
. 01062 
. 91076 


91091 


~ 51105 
. 51120 


9113-4 
. olla 


51163 


. O117& 
. dllg3 
. 51207 
~ 61222 


91236 
91251 
51265 


- 51280 
~O1204 


513090 


. 1323 
. 51338 
. 51352 
. 51367 
91382]! 
. 31396 
. dl4l 


91425 
. 01440 
o1454 


. 91469 


91483 


51498 
. 51512 
91527]9. 
. 61541 


. 51556 
51571 
. 51585 
51600 
51614 


- 51629 


. 91643 
. 91658 


5167219. 


. 51687 


51701 


. 51716 
. 61730 


9, 9. 706480. 0087 3]9. 71387 0. 91745 
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92° 93° 94° 
Log Hav Nat Hav] Log Hav | Nat. HaviLog Hav Nat Hav 
9, 72112 0. 52617]9. 72825.0. 53488 
71399. 51760[ . 72124) . 52631] . 72837. 53502 
71411 . 51774) . 72136 . 52646] . 72849, . 53517 
. 71423). 51789] . 72148, . 52660] . 72861) . 53531 
"71436 . 51803] . 72160. . 52675 . 72873) . 53546 
9, 71448 0. 51818]9. 72172 0. 52689]9. 72884'0. 53560 
.71460 . 51832 72184) . . 52704] . 72896) . 53575 
"71472 . 51847) . 72196! . 52718] . 72908, . 53589 
~ 71484). 51861 72208) . 52733 72920) . 53604 
71496, . SISTHE . 72220: . 52748] . 72931) . 538618 
9, 71500 0. 5189019, 72232 0. 52762(9. 72943 0. 53633 
~71521) . 51905) . 72244. . 527771 . 72955. . 53647 
71533, . 51919] . 72256) . 52791] . 72967) . 53662 
715A. 51934). 72268). 52806] . 72978) . 53676 
/ 71557, . 51948] . 72280) . 52820] . 72990! . 53691 
Q. 71569 0. 5196319, 72292 0. 5283519. '73002.0. 53705 
71582) . 51978 72304). 52849 73014, . 53720 
71594, . 51992] . 72316! . 528641 . 73025) . 53734 
. 71606 . 52007] . 72328) . 528781 . 73037) . 53749 
. 71618 . 52021] . 72340) . 52893] . 73049) . 53763 
9. 71630 0. 52036]9, 723: 52.0. 5290719. 73060 0. 53778 
71642. 52050 52022) | 73072) . 53792 
-71654 . 52065) . 72375| . 529361 . 73084) . 53807 
71666! . 52079 72387, . 52951] . 73096) . 53821 
71679). 520041 . 72399] . 52965 73107) 53836 
9, 71691 0. 52108]9, 72411 0. 52980/9, 731190. 53850 
. 71703) . 62123) . 72423; . 520904) . 731311 . 53865 
.71715 . 52137] . 72435) . 53000] . 73142). 53879 
© 71727). 52152] . 72447, . 53023] . 73154). 53804 
. 71739) . 52166] . 72459, . 538038) . 73166, . 53908 
9. 717510. 5218149, 724710. 5305219. 73177 0. 53023 
. 71763) 2.52195] . 72482. . 538067] . 73189, . 53937 
~ 71775, . 52210) . 72494) . 53081] . 73201) . 53952 
. T1T87| 52225] . 72506) . 53096] . 73212! . 538966 
. 71800) . 52239] . 72518) . 53110] . 73224) . 53981 
0.71812 0. 5225419. 72530 0. 5312519, 73236 0. 63905 
. T1824) . 52268) . 72542) . 53140] . 73247 . 54010 
. 71836. 52283]. 72554) . 531541. 73259) . 54024 
. 71848 . 52297) . 72565! . 531691 . 73271) . 54039 
T1860) . 52312]. 72577; . 53183]. 73282. 54053 
9, 71872 0. 5232619. 72589 0. 531980, 73294 0. 54068 
. T1884: . 52341 ele 53212] . 73306 . 54082 
71896! . 52355 72613! Say 73317| . 54097 
71908 . 52370] . 72625) | 53241] | 73329) | 54111 
7agn . 52384) . 72637 . 53256]. 73341, . 54126 
9. 71932 0. 5230919. 72648.0. 53270]9. 73352 0. 54140 
.TI94A) . 52413]. 72660, . 53285]. 73364, . 54155 
71956' | 524281 | 72672) | 53299 . 73375). 54169 
71968, . 52442 . 72684) . 53314]. 73387) | 54184 
. 71980) . 52457]. 72606) . 5383281 . 73399! . 54198 
Q, 71992 0, 5247219, 72708 0. 53343]9. 73410,0. 54213 
. 72004; . 52486] . 72719) . 63357] . 73422! . 54227] 9 
. 72016 . 525011 . 72731: . 53372] . 73433. 54242] 8 
72028 . 52515 72743). 53386 73445! . 54256) 7 
. 72040, . 52530] . 72755. . 53401) . 73457) 254271) 6 
9, 7205210. 5254419. 72767. o. 53415]9. 7346810. 54285] 5 
. 72064; . 52559] . 72778, . 53430] . 73480, . 54300] 4 
75076) | 525731 . 72790) . 534441. 734911 . 54314] 3 
. 72088 . 52588] . 72802; . 53459] . 73503) . 54320] 2 
72100. . 52602) . 72814! . 53473] . 73515! . 54343 } 


267° 


9, 721120. 5261719. 72825 0. 53488)9. 735260. 54358 


266° 


——$——$___ 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


95° 96° 97° . 98° 99° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Havl Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


ey mm a a a ee Fe | cS I te 


9. 735260. 5435819. 7421510. 55226]9. 7489110. 56093]9. 7555610. 5695919. 76209/0. 578221 60 
. $3538) . 64372] . 74226) . 55241] . 74902) . 56108] . 75567) . 56973] . 76220) . 57836) 59 
. 73549) . 54387] . 74237) . 55255) . 74914) . 56122] . 75578) . 56987] . 76231) . 57850) 58 
. 03561) . 54401] . 74249) . 55270) . 74925) . 56137] . 75589) . 57002] . 76241) . 57865) 57 
. 73572) . 54416) © 74260) . 55284) . 74936) . 56151] . 75600) . 57016] . 76252) . 57879) 56 | 


9. 7358410. 5443019. 74272)0. 55299]9. 7494710. 56166]9. 75611/0. 57031]9. 76263/0. 57894 
. 73596) . 54445) . 74283) . 55313] . 74958) . 56180] . 75622) . 57045] . 76274) . 57908 
. 73607) . 54459) . 74294) . 55328] . 74969) . 56195] . 75633) . 57059] . 76285) . 57922 
. 73619) . 54474] . 74306) . 55342] . 74981] . 56209) . 75644) . 57074] . 76296) . 57937 
. 73630) . 54488] . 74317) . 55357) . 74992) . 56223] . 75655) . 57088] . 76306) . 57951 

10 | 9. 73642)0. 5450319. 74328)0. 5537119. 7500310. 5623819. 75666)/0. 571039. 7631710. 57965 
11 . 73653) . 54517) . 74340) . 55386) . 75014) . 56252] . 75677) . 57117] . 76328) . 57980 
12 . 73665) . 54532) . 74351) . 55400) . 75025] . 56267] . 75688] . 57131] . 76338) . 57994 
13 . 73676] . 54546) . 74362) . 55414] . 75036) . 56281] . 75698) . 57146] . 76349) . 58008 
14 . 73688) . 54561] . 74374] . 55429] . 75047] . 56296] . 75709] . 57160] . 76360) . 58023 


15 | 9. 73699,0. 54575]9. 743850. 55443/9. 75059/0. 56310]9. 75720)0. 5717519. 7637110. 58037 
16 . 73711) . 54590) . 74396) . 55458] . 75070) . 56324) . 75731) . 57189] . 76381) . 58051 
17 . 73722) . 54604) . 74408) . 554721 . 75081) . 56339] . 75742) . 57203} . 76392) . 58066 
18 . 73734) . 54619) . 74419) . 55487) . 75092) . 56353) . 75753) . 57218) . 76403) . 58080 
19 . 73746) . 64633) . 74430) . 55501) . 75103! . 56: . 75764) . 57232] . 76414) . 58095 


20 | 9. 73757/0. 5464719. 7444210. 5551619. 751140. 5638219. 757750. 5724719. 764240. 58108 
21 . 73769) . 54662] . 74453) . 55530] . 75125] . 56397] . 75786) . 57261) . 76435) . 58123) 
22 . 73780) . 54676] . 74464) . 55545) . 75136) . 56411] . 75797) . 57275] . 76446) . 58138) . 
23 . 73792) . 54691) . 74475) . 55559] . 75147] . 56425] . 75808) . 57290] . 76456) . 58152) « 
24 . 73803} . 54705] . 74487) . 55573) . 75159] . 56440] . 75819] . 57304) . 76467) . 58166) - 


25 | 9. 73815|0. 54720]9. 74498)0. 555889. 75170(0. 5645419. 75830/0. 573199. 764780. 58181] 35 
26 | . 73826) . 54734] . 74509] . 55602] . 75181] . 56469] . 75840] . 57333] . 76489) . 58195} 34 
27 | | 73838] . 54749] . 74521| . 55617] . 75192] . 56483] . 75851) . 57347 . 76499] . 58209) 33 
28 | . 73849] . 54763] . 74532] . 556311 . 75203! . 56497] . 75862] . 57362] . 76510) . 58224) 32 
29 | | 73860] . 54778] . 74543] | 55646] . 75214) . 56512) . 75873| . 57376] . 76521| . 58238) 31 


aoe oi Kerk) 2 


75236) . 565411 . 75895] . 57405) . 76542) . 58267) : 
32 | . 73895] . 548211 . 745771 . 556891 . 75247| . 565551 . 75906| . 57419] . 76553/ . 58281 
75958] _ 56570] . 75917| . 57434] . 76563) . 58295 


33 . 73906) . 54836) . 74588) . 55704 
34 . 73918] . 54850) . 74600] . 55718] . 75269] . 56584] . 75927| . 57448) . 76574) . 58310 


35 | 9. 73929)0. 54865]9. 7461110. 9973219, 75280)0. 0. 5659819. 7593810. 57462)9. 76585)0. 58324 25° 
36 T3941) . 54879) . 74622) , . 75291] . 56613] . 75949] . 57477] . 76595) . 58338) 24 
37 . 738952) . 548947 . 74633). . 75303| . 56627] . 75960) . 57491] . 76606; . 58353 23 
38 . 73964] . 54908] . 74645] . 55776] . 75314] . 56642] . 75971] . 57506] . 76617) . 5886. 
39 . 73975] . 549237 . 74656] . . 75325] . 56656] . 75982) . 57520) . 76627) . 5838! 


40 | 9. 73987/0. 54937|9. 74667|0. 55805|9. 75336(0. 56670)9. 75993)0. 57534]9. 76638 0. 58396 0 
41 . 73998} . 54952] . 74678] . 55819] . 75347] . 56685] . 76004! . 57549] . 76649) . 5841¢ Ig 

42 . 74009} . 54966} . 74690] . 55834] . 75358] . 56699] . 76014] . 57563] . 76659) . 58424) 18 
43 74021] . 54980] . 74701] . 55848) . 75369] . 56714] . 76025) . 57577] . 76670, . 58439) I 
44 . 74032] . 54995) . 74712] . 55862] . 75380] . 56728) . 76036] . 57592] . 76681) . 58493 16 


45 | 9. 74044/0. 55009]9. 7472310. 5587719. 7539110. 56743]9. 76047/0. 57606)9. 7669110. 5 5816; 
46 | . 74055] . 55024] . 74734] . 55891] . 75402/ . 56757] . 76058) . 57621) . 76702) . S848. 
47 |. 74067] . 55038] . 74746] . 55906] . 75413] . 56771] . 76069! . 57635] . 76713) . 5849 
48 | . 74078) . 55053] . 7.4757] . 55920] . 75424] . 56786] . 76079] . 57649] . 76723) . 5851 
49 |] . 74089} . 55067] . 74768) . 55935] . 75435] . 56800] . 76090, . 57664] . 7673-4 . 585-5 


50 | 9. 7410110. 55082|9. 74779|0. 5594019. 7544610. 568159. 761010. 57678)9. 76745,0. 58539 

51 [ . 74112) . 55096] . 74791) . 55964] . 75457] . 56829] . 76112| . 57692) . 76755) . 58553) 
52] . 74124) . 55111] . 74802) . 55978] . 75468, . 56843) . 76123] . 57707] . 76766) . 58508 
53 | . 74135) . 55125] . 74813] . 55992] . 75479] . 56858] . 76134] . 57721) . 76777) . S8o8- 
54]. 74146) . 55140} . 74824) . 56007] . 75490] . 56872] . 76144) . 57736) . 76787) . 58500 


55 | 9.741580. 55154]9. 748350, 56021|9, 755010. 56887|9. 76155)0. 5750/9. 76798 0. 58611 
56 | . 74169) . 55169] . 74846) . 56036] . 75512] . 56901] . 76166) . 57764] . 76808) . S86-> 
7] . 74181) . 55183] . 74858) . 56050] . 75523] . 56915] . 76177) . 57779] . 76819" . 5863: 
58 | 74192) | 55197] . 74869] . 56065] . 75534 . 56930] . 76188) . 57793] . 76830) . asbod 
59]. 74203) . 55212] . 74880 » 56079 . T5545]. 56944] . 76198] . 57807 . 76840) . S8B6S 
60 1 9. 742150. 552261! 5919. 762090. 5782219. 76851,0. 58682 


oS ee, | 
a 
— 
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31 . 73883) . 548071 . 74566) . 55675 


me ty OS de 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 
100° 101° 102° 103° 104° 
) ee ee ee ee a 
f Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav { Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 
O | 9. 76851 0. S8682[0, 77481 0. 5954019. 78101 0. 6039619, 78709 0. 61248]9. 79306.0. 62096] 60 — 
1] 76861. SS607P . 77492). 590555). T8111. GOFTOP . T8719). 612627. 79316] . 62110} 59 
2] 276872) S87 1IL 77502) . 59569). 78121]. GO424] 78729]. OLQTGL . 79326). 62124] 58 
3]. TO8S831 58725). T7512). 59583). T8131]. 60488). T8789). OL 290). T9586). 6213SP 57 
4]. T6805, . 58TAOP . 77523 5959S]. 78141]. 60452]. 78749) . 61304 T9346). 621537 56 
5 | 9. 769040. 587549. 775330. 5961219, 781520. 6046719, 78759 0. GIZTSPO. 79356 0, 62167] 55 
6] «76914 .SSTON) | 77544". 5OGQ6) . 78162). GOASTP . 78769). 61833). 79866) . 62181 54 
7 |. 760251 . 58783) 77554). 59640 . T8172). BO495) . 78779 61347]. 79376) . 62195] 53 
8]. T6086). 5STYT] . T7564). 59655[. T8I82. 60509). 78789! . B1BGIP . 79885]. 62209] 52 
YJ. 76946). SSSTTP T7575). SUGGOP . 781921. BOS24]) . T8799. GLBTSP . 79395; . 62223) 1 


— 


( 

10 | 9. 76957 0. 58820]9. 775850. 59683]9, 78203 0. 6053819, 7880910, 61389]9, 794050. 62237] 50 
11}. 76967) . SSSA). T7596). 596U7] . 78213). 60552). 78819]. 614038). 70415). 62251) 49 
12 |. 76078). SANSA 77606) 59712] . 78223}. GOSGGL . 78829). GI4IS| . 79425] . 62205] 48 
13]. T69RK . SRKGUT | 77616! . 59726) . 78233] . BO5SOP . TSB39) . 61432). TO4BAL . 6227TUP 47 
14]. 76999). 58883). 776271. 59740). 78243). 60505] | 78849! | 61446) . 79444]. 62204] 46 _ 

15 | 9. 77009 0. 5KNUT|Y, 77637 0. BUTS, TR 0. GOOG, 78K59 0. 61460]9, 794540. 6 G2KO8) 45 

16 J. 77020). SSOLT | T7647]. 5UTHOP . T8264; . COGQ3RT . TSRBO! . GL4TAP . T9464). 625227 44 
17 | 277031] . 58U26) | 77658! | 59TKS) 78274) | 6O637| . 78879) . F148). 79474] . 62336] 43 
IS |. 77041] . SSOSO) . 77668). 50707). 78284). 60652]. T8889! . 61502]. TY4ABA; © 62RB50] 42 
19 77052) . SSYSAL . 77679). 598127. 782041. GOGGE] . T8899). 61517). 79403] . 623647 41 


90 | 9. 7706210. SKUGNY, 77689,0, BORBL9, 7830301 GOBSOL9. 7890910, 6153 119. 79503 0. ¢ oo “40 
_5OS40L . 78315) . 60694). 78919) . 61545) . 79513] . 62802) 39 


— 


21 . 77073) . SSOS3T 77699 


22 | 77083, | sxuna] FFz101 | 5Ksa] | 78325) | GOTos| | EKO] | G1S50] | £9523] | 62400) 38 
2:3 77094; . 59012] 77 7720| | 5X6 . 78345). 60723) . 78939). 61573). 79533). 62420) 37 
24 |. 77104). 59026). 777300. SUKKBP © 783451. GOTT] . 78949]. G1587] 79542). 62434] 36 
25 | 9. 77115.0. 5904019. 77741 0.! 5O897(9, 78355'0. 60751 0. 7805910. 6160219. 79552.0. 62449) 35 
26 77125) . 59055) . 77751 5997] . 78365!) . 6O765P . 78969). 61616) . 79562) . 62463$ 34 
27 | 2.77136) . 59060) . T7761). 59026) . 78376) . 60779). 78979]. 61630] . 74572). 624771 33 
28 | . 77146) . 59083. 77772. | 59940] . 78386] . GOTO4] | 789891 | 61644] . 79582] . 62401] 32 

TTVSE! © ANOITE . 77782). BYVAL © T8396]. COROT. 78999). 61658). T9SOT] . 62505] 31 
30 77167°0. ¢ 5911219. 77792'0, 59968(9. 78406 0. 6082219.” 79009:0. 6167219. 796010. 62519) 30 
31 eerie 50126) . 77803) . 599838] . T8416] . 60836 0019) 26 1686] . 79G11] . 625337 29 
32 | . 77188) . 59140) . 77813] . 59097] . 78426) . GORS50L | 790291 . G1 70I} . 79621) . 62547] 28 
33 ~ E199, . SYTSST . 77823) . BOOTIE. 78486) . GOX65E 2 790389! . OE715P . 79631) . 62561) 27 
34 7 277209). 59169 75834 6002S) . T84AT! . GCORTO . TAOAD, . 617207. TIC4O!. 625TH 26_ 


35 9.77 220.0, 5918319, 778-4410, 0040/9, 78457 0. GORO319. 79059 0. 0. 61743]9, 79650,0. 62580) 25 | 
36 » 77230) . SYIOS8D . 77854] . BOO54P . 78467] . GOOOTL . 79069) . 61757) . 79660! . 62603) 24 
37 /77241| . 59212) | 7786-4) . GOOG] . 784771. 60021 ~ 79079) . 61771  Sa670 62618} 23 
38 277291) , 592261. 7 oe . 6OOS2) . T8487! 2 GOOR6L . 79089). BITSSP . 7UG7TOL . 62632) 22 
39 T7262). SUZ40F 77 . BO09T] . T8497). 60950 T9090) GIROO] . TIGRI! . 62646} 21 
40 |] 9. 77272 0. 59255 7 at iy O 6011] 9. 78507) 0. 60064 Y TOLOS 0. BISTAT9. T9699: ‘0. 626601 20 
41 ~ 77283). 59269 006 60125, . 78517) . 60978 ~TOYLISE . BLR2SP. 79709) . 62674E 19 
42 ~ 77293). 59283). 77916) . BOLSYP . 78528). GOQGRT | 4198 618421 . 79718! . 62GRS8E 18 
434 » 063804). 59208). 77926). GOLSAT . T8H38) . BLOOGE . 74138. . 61856). 79728! . 62702) 17 
44] 270314) 259312). 77936) . GOLG8) . 78548]. 61021 _.TOTAR) . GISTOP T9748) . G2T16] 16 


— 


=_ = — = aa —-+ oe tang Lee 


45 7 9. (4325 510. 5032619. 77 7947/0. 0. 6018219. 785580. 6103519. 79158 0. 6! 8419, 7974810. 62730) 15 
46]. 77385). 5u340] 77957). 6OLVG] . T8HHR". G LOA. TALGR! . GLSUSP.. 79TAT) . 6274 A} 14 
47 10346) ~ 99355). T7967 60211 . 8578! 61063 STOLTS! . GLOLBE | T0767 " 62758 13 
48 |. 77356). 59369). 77978) . 60225] . 78588) . 61077]. T0188). 61927/ . 79777). 62772, 12 
49 7. e366), 50383). 77988). 60230). 78598). 61002 THYB| 61041] . 70787] . 62786] 11 
50 | 9. 773770, 5039819, 7799810. 6025319, 78608 0. 6110619, 79208 0, 6195519. 79796.0. 62800] 10 
5] 77387| 594121) . 78008! . 60268] . 78618) . 61120] . 79217) . 61960] . 79806] . 62814] 9 
52 |. 77398) | 504261 | 78019) . 60282) . 78628] . 61134) | 79227] | 61983) . 79816] . 62829] 8 
53 f+ 6408) | 50440) . 78029) . 60296) . 78638) . 61148) . 792371 . 61997] . 79825] . 62843] 7 
54] 77419 . 59455). 78039). 60310) . 78649] . 61163) . 792471 . 62011). 79835! . 62857] 6 
55 9. 77429 6. 594641978049 .0, 60324]9, 7865910. 6117710, 70257 0.6 6202619. 7 9 798450, 62871] 5 
56 ‘ (6440, 594831 . 78060) . 603397 . 78669]. 611911 . 792671 . 620401 . 70855, . 62885 4 
57 | - £7450) . 59498] . 78070! . 60353] . 78679] . 61205] . 79277) . 62054  rORbd 628941 3 
58 | - €7460) . 59512] . 78080) . 60367] . 78689) . 61210) . 79287] . 62068] . 79874! . 62913] 2 
59 » COAL | 59526) . 78090). 60381 . 78699! . 61233) . 79297! . 62082] . 79884] . 62927] 1 
60 | 9. 77481,0, 595409, 78101)0. 60396]9. 78709 0. 6124819. 7930650. 6209619. 7989310. 62941) 0 


259° 258° 257° 256° 255° 
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254° 


253° 


252° 


251° 


9, 80470 0. 6378219. 81036,0. 64619]9. 815920. 65451]9. 82137,0. 66278 9. 8 


250° 


TABLE 34 
Haversines 
105° 107° 108° 109° 
: Log Hav Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav [| Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Har] ’ 
0 | 9. 79893 0. 62941]9. 80470 0. 6378219. 81036 0. 64619]9. 81592 0. 6545119. 82137:0. 66278] 60 
1 . 79903) . 62955 . 80479) . 63796] . 81045) . 64632] . 81601) . 65465] . 82146) . 662921 59 
2 . 79913) . 62969 . 80489; . 63810] . 81054) . 64646] . 81610; . 654791 . 82155) . 66306 58 
3 70088 | 62983 . 80498) . 63824 81064 - 64660 81619 65492 82164 . 66320) 57 
4 . 79932) . 62997] . 80508. . 63838] . 81073) . 64674] . 81628) . 65506] . 82173 _» 66333) 56 
5 | 9. 7 799420. 63011/9. 80517.0. 6385219. 8] 81082 0. 0. 64688]9. 8163710. 65520)9. 82182:0. 66347] 55 
6 . 79951) . 63025 . 80527, . 63866] . 81092) . 64702] . 81647] . 65534] . 82191] . 66361) 4 
7 . 79961, . 638039] . 80536: . 638880] . $1101) . 64716) . 81656) . 65548) . 82200! . 66375) 38 
8 . 79971) . 63053] . 80546, . 63894] . 81110) . 64730] . 81665) . 65561] . 82209! . 66388) 352 
9 | . 79980! . 63067| . 80555’ . 63908] . 81120] . 64744] . 81674! . 65575| . 822181 . 66402 51 
10 . 79990.0. 63081]9. 80565'0. 6392219. 811290. 64758]9. 816830. 65589)9. 82227'0. 6 66416 a 
11 . 80000} . 63095} . 80574) . 63936 . 81138) . 647721 . 81692) . 65603 . 82236, . 66430 
12 ; 80009) 63109 . 80584, . 63950] . 81148) . 64785 81701 . 65617] . 82245) . 66443 3 
13 . 80019) . 63123] . 80593) . 63964] . 81157} . 64799] . 81711) . 65631] . 82254! . 66457) 47 
14 |. 80029 . 63138] . 80603 . 63977] . 81166! . 64813] . 81720! . 65644] . 82263! . 66471) 46_ 
15 | 9. 80038 0. 63152/9. 80612.0. 6399119. 811760. 64827]9. 8172910. 65658]9. 8227210. 66485 ro 
16 . 80048: . 63166] . 80622, . 64005] . 81185! . 64841] . 81738) . 65672 . 82281) . 66498) 44 
17 . 80058! . 63180] . 80631) . 64019] . 81194; . 64855 81747 - 65686 . 82290; . 66512) 43 
18 . 80067; . 631941 . 80641 64033 81204) . 64869] . 81756) . 65700] . 82299| . 66526) 42 
19 |. 80077| . 63208] . 80650' . 64047| . 81213) . 64883] . 81765] . 65713! . 82308 . 66539 41 
20 . 80087;0. 6322219. 80660 0. 6406119. 81222.0. 6489719. 81775)0. 65. 6572719. 82317:0. 66553) 40 
21 . 80096; . 63236] . 80669) . 64075} . 81231) . 64910 . 81784) . 65741 . 82326] . 66567| 39 
22 . 80106) . 63250] . 80678) . 64089} . 81241! . 64924) . 81793) . 64755 . 823351 . 66581 38 
23 . 80116; . 63264 . 80688 . 64103] . 81250; . 64938] . 81802) . 65769 . 82344 . 66594] 37 
24 | . 80125) . 63278] . 80697! . 64117] . 81259; . 64952] . 81811] . 65782 . 82353! 66608) 36 
25 . 80135/0. 6329219. 80707.0. € 64131]9. § 812690. 6496619. 8182010. 6579619. 82362 0. 6662 35 
26 . 80144| . 63306] . 80716; . 64145] . 81278) . 64980) . 81829! . 65810) . 82371!) . 66635) #4 
27 . 80154! . 63320 80726) 64159] . 81287! . 64994] . 81838) . 65824 . 82380) . 66649) 33 
28 . 80164) . 633341 . 80735! . 64173) . 81296 - 63008 - 81847 . 65838] . 82388) . 66663} 32 
29 | . 80173; . 63348 SE 64187 . 81306) . 65021 _. 81857) . 6 . 65851] . 82397) . 6667 3 
30 - 80183.0. 6336219. 80754'0. 642019. 813150. 6503519. 818660. 658659. 82406 0. 66690} 30 
31 . 80192! . 63376) . 80763! . 64215] . 81324) . 65049] . 81875) . 65879 . 82415 . 66704 29 
32 . 80202) . 63390] . 80773! . 64229) . 81333) 65063 . 81884) . 65893] . 824241 . 66718 28 
33 . 80212) . 63404) . 80782; . 64243 . 81343! . 65077] . 81893! ..65907] . 82433' . 66731 27 
__ 34 . 80221; . 63418] . 80792 _. 64257 _. 81352, . 65091 . 81902; . ¢ 65920 . 82442, . . 66740 BB 
35 8023110. 6343219. 80801'0. 6427019. 81361,0. 65105/9. 8191110. 65934)9. 82451, 0. 66759] 25 
36 . 80240] . 63446] . 80811) . 64284} . 81370) . 65118} . 81920) . 65948 . 82460. 66773) 24 
37 . 80250; . 63460] . 80820, . 64298] . 81380) . 65132] . 81929) 65962 82469 . 66786) 23 
38 . 80260! . 63474] . 80829! . 64312] . 81389) . 65146] . 81938, . 65976) . 82478] . 66800 22 
39 . 80269 . 63488 80839 64326 . 81398) . 65160 _. 81947) . € 65989 82487) . 66814 al 
40 . 80279 0. 63502]9. 808480. 643409. 81407,0. 6517419. 819560. 66003]9. 82495 0. 66827] 20 
4] 80288) . 63516] . 80858! . 64354] . 81417) . 65188] . 81965) . 66017] . 82504: . 66841 19 
42 . 80298) - 63530 . 80867] . 64368} . 81426) . 65202] . 81975) . 66031 , 82513! . 6685 8 
43 . 80307! . 63544] . 80876) . 64382] . 81435! . 65216] . 81984 - 66044 - 82522) . 66868) 1. 
44 | . 80317] . 63558] . 80886) . 64396] . 81444! . 65229] . 81993) . 66058 82531, . 6688 16. 
45 | 9. 80327:0. 6357219. 808950. 64410}9. 814540. 6524319. 8200210. 6607219. 82540 0. 6689 lo 
46 . 80336) . 63586] . 80905! . 64424] . 81463' . 65257] . 82011) . 66086) . 82549. . 6691 l4 
47 . 80346) . 63600] . 80914!) . 64438] . 81472) . 65271 - 82020 - 66100 82558 . 66923 Ls 
48 | . 80355! . 63614] . 80923) . 64452| . 81481) . 65285] . 82029! . 66113] . 82567 . 66937) 12 
49 |. 80365 . 63628] . 80933) . 64466] . 81490' . 65299] . 82038) . 66127] . 82575 -. 66951] ML 
50} 9.8 803740. 6364219. 80942'0. 6447919. 815000. 6531219. 82047'0. 6614119. 82584 0. 66964 : 
51 . 80384! . 63656} . 80952) . 64493 . 81509) . 65326] . 82056) . 66155 . 82593) . 66978 ; 
52 . 80393! . 636701 . 80961) . 64507 81518) 65340 . 82065! . 66168] . 82602! . 66992 5 
03 . 80403) . 63684) . 80970) . 64521] . 81527) . 65354 82074 66182 . 82611 - 67005 ; 
54, . 80413; . 63698 1 80980) | 64535 81536! . 65368 _. 82083! . 66196 82620 . 6 67014 & 
55 | 9. 80422 0. 6371219. 80989 0. 6454919. 81546'0. 65382/9. 82092'0. ). 6621019. 82629 0. 0. 6703 ? 
56 . 80432, . 63726] . 80998: . 64563] . 81555) . 65396] . 82101) . 66223] . 82638: . 67046 ; 
57 . 80441) . 637401 . 81008! . 64577] . 81564! . 65409] . 82110) . 66237] . 82646 . 6706 : 
2 . 80451) . 63754] . 81017) . 645911 . 81573) . 65423} . 82119 eee - 82655; . oe 
. 80460 : ; . 8lé 654 . 82128! . ‘ 
= 0) . 6376 81026! . 64605] . 81582) 4371 . 8 2673.0 671011 0 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


110° 111° 


re a 


Log Hav I wat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


| re] 


0 | 9. 82673 0. 0. 6710119. 83199)0. 67918|9. 83715 0. 68730]9. 84221'0. 6953719. 847180. 70337 
1 eres . 83207] . 67932] . 83723) . 68744] . 84230: . 69550 Sele : 
2 82691) . 67128) . 83216) . 67946) . 83732! . 68757] . 84238) . 69563 
3 82699: . 67142] . 83225] . 67959 83740! . 68771 84246! . 
4 . 82708. . 67156) . 83233, . 67973 . 83749) . 68784 . 84255] . 

9. 827170. 6716919. 83242:0. 67986/9. 83757 0. 6879819. 84263 0. 


. 82726) . 671831 . 
. 82735!) . 67197 
' , 67210 


. 68000 
. 83259; . 68013 
. $5268! . 68027 
eBSOTT. EOSOT 
9. 82761 0. 6723S/9. 8 
. 82770 . 67251 | 83294. - 68068 
82779, . 67265] . 83303) . 68081 
. 82788) . 67279) . 83311] . 68095 
. 82796) . 672921 . 83320 . 68108 
9. 82805 0. 67306)9. 
. 82814; . 67315 


. 83766) . 68811 
. 83774) . 68825 
. 83783] . 68838 
sedis _. 6880 ie 


. 84271 . 69617 
. 84280 

84288] . 69644 
84296) . ( : 


OWNS 


"83x08" "68879 
83817) . 68892 - 84321] . 69697 
. 83825} . 68906] . 84330) . 69710 
. 83834! Sado . 84338) . 


84313) . 69684 


- 83337) . 68135 
82823 . 67333] . 83346) . 68149 
82832) . 67347| . 83355 . 68163 
82840) . 67360] . 83363' | 68176 

9. 82849 0. 6737419. 

82458 . 67388] . 83380) . 68203 
_ $2867| . 67401] . 83389] . 68217 
$2876) . 67415] . 83398} 

82884. . 67429] . 83406] | 68244 

9, 82493 0. 6744219. 834150. 6X 
82902) . 67456] . 83424) . 68271 
82911| . 67469) . 83432] | 6x284 
. 82920, . 67483 . 83441] . 68298 

82928, © 83449) . 68312 


83851| . 68946] . 84355 . 69751 
. 83859) . 68959] . 84363) . 69764 
- 83868] . 68973] . 84371] . 69777 
. 83876) . 68986] . 84380) . 69791 


"84857 |= 70589 
84866! . 70576 
84874] | 70589 


. 84890, . 70615 
. 84898) . 70629 
. 84906! . 70642 
. 70655 


. 84396] . 69817 
. 84405) . 


. 83893) . 69013 
. 83902] . 69027 


. 83935 
. 83944, . 69094 
- $3952| . 69107 

. 83961 . 69121 


- 69080 84438 - 69884 : 
. 84446) . 69897] . 
. 844541 . 69911] . 
. 84463 . 699244 . 


82946, 67524 
" B2955! | 67538 


Raaaa| ” 68339 
. 83475) . 68352 
82963... 675511 . 83484 - 68366 ; : 
82972) . 67565 - 83492 . 68379 . 84996] . 70788 


9. 82981 0. 6757819. 83501'0. 68393]9. 8401110. 69201]9. 84512.0. 70004]9. 85004 0. 70801 
. 82990; . 675927 . 83510) . 68406] . 84020; . 69215} . 84521) . 70017] . 85012! . 70814 
. 82998; . 67606) . 83518] . 6X420] . 84028) . 69228] . 84529) . 70031] . 85020) . 70827 

83007; . 67619] . 83527) . 68433) . 84037) . 69242] . 84537) . 70044] . 85028) . 70840 
. 83016! . 676383) . 83535! . 68447] . 84045} . 69255] . 84545) . 70057] . 85036) . 70854 


9. 83025 0. 6764719, 835440. 6846019. 84054'0. 6926819. 84554 0. 70071]9. 85044 0. 70867 
. 83033) . 67660} . 83552) . 68474] . 84062] . 69282] . 84562) . 70084] . 85052, . 70880 
- 83042) . 67674) . 83561] . 68487] . 84070; . 69295} . 84570 . 70097] . 85061! . 70893 
. 83051} . 67687] . 83570! . 68501} . 84079) . 69309] . 84578) . 70111] . 85069! . 70907 
- 88059! . 67701] . 83578] . 68514) . 84087! . 69322] . 84587! . 70124] . 85077, . 70920 


9. 83068.0. 67715]9. 83587 0. 6852819, 84096 0. 69336]9. 84595 .0. 70137|9. 85085 0. 70933 
. 83077, . 67728) . 83595] . 68541] . 84104) . 69349] . 84603) . 70151 SHOU a 


84971| . 70748 
. 84979; . 70761 


" 83986 . 691.45) 
839951 . 69174 


. 83086) . 677421 . 83604 , 68555 84112 . 69362 . 84611) . 70164} . 85101) . 709 
- 83094) . 67755) . 83612) . 68568] . 84121! . 69376] . 84620) . 70177] . 85109 
. 83103) . 67769 . 83621) . 68582] . 84129; . 69389) . 84628) . 70191 . 85117) . 70986 


9. 83112.0. 677&3/9. 8363010. 6859519. 84138:0. 6940319. 84636 0. 7020419. 85125 0. 70999 
. 83120) . 67796] . 83638! . 68609] . 84146! . 69416] . 84644) . 70217] . 85133] . 71012 
. 83129| . 67810 . 83647| . . 84154| . 6942 | 84653! . 70230 . 85141) . 71025 
- 83138) . 67823) . 83655) . 68636] . 84163) . 69443] . 84661| . 70244) . 85149! . 71039 

. 83147) . 67837] . 83664! . 68649) | 84171) . 69456 . 84669) . 70257] . 85158) . 71052 


9. 83155'0. 6785019, 83672.0. 6866319, 8417910. 6947019. 84677. 0. 7027019. 85166 0. 71065 
. 83164! . 67864] . 83681| . 68676] | 84188] . 694831 . 84685 851741 . 71078 
- 83173] . 678781 _ 83689! . 6X690] | 84196; . 69496] | 84694 " 85182| . 71091 
83181) . 67891] _ 83698) . 68703] | 4205! . 69510] _ 84702! . 703101 .85190' . 71105 
83190, _ 67905) _ 83706! . 687171 | 84213] . 69523 . 84710) . 70324] . 85198) . 71118 
9, 83199 0. 6791819. . 83715 0. 68730]9. 84221)0. 6953719. 84718 0. 70337|9. 852060. 71131 


249° 248° 245° 


. 70602] - 


1443 


| 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
115° 116° 117° 118° 
7 Log Hav ‘Nat. Hav] Log Hav ae Hav] Log Hav of ee Hav] Log Hav | Nat Hav] Log Hav 


ae i ee YC - Oe SO SU eee OO Oe Oe - f O_o - 


244° 


243° 


242° 


9. 85684 0. 7191919. S613 0. 727009. $6613,0. 734749. 87064 0. 74240)9. 87506 0. 


241° 


]  B32L4 71144 " R5H92 71932] . 86161! . cor 86621) . 73486 “87072 7425: 
2 / 85222, . 71157] . 85700; . 71945] . 86169! . 72725] . 86628) . 734991 . 87079, . 74266 
3 | .85230. . 71170] . 85708: . 71958] . $6176! . 7273S] . 86636) . 73512[ . 87086. . 74279 
4]. 85288. TITS4Y 2 85716, . 71971) . S6IS4! . 72751]. 86643! . 73525] . 87094i_. 7426 
5 | 9. 852460. 71197|9. 85724 0. 71984]9. 861920. 72764]9. 866510. 7353819. 
6] . 85254. 71210) . 85731) . 71997] . 86200 . 72777] . 86659! . 73551) . 317 
7 | | 85262! . 71223] . 85739' . 72010] . $6207! . 72790] . 86666) . 73563] - 1. 743: 
8 | . 85270) . 71236 857471 72023] . 86215! . 72803] . 86674! . 73576] . 87124) . 7434: 
9 85278 . 71249] . 85755! . 72036] . 86223) . 72816] . 86681!) . 73589] . 871311. 74355 
10 | 9. 85286 0. 71263]9. 85763 0. 7204919, 86230 0. 7282919, 9. 86689 0. 7360219, 87138 0. 7436s 
IL |. 85294) . 71276) . 85771) . 72062) . 86238) . 72842]. 86696, . 73615} . 87146). 74350 49 
12 | . 85302) . 71259] . 85779! . 72075] . 86246) . 72855] . 86704, . 7362S] . 87153) . 74393) 48 
13 Pn . 71302] . 85787) . 72088) . 86254! . T2868]. 86712! . 73640). 8TIGL) . 74406) 47 
14 85318) . 71315] . 85794] . 72101] . 86261) . 72881] . 86719! . 73653] . 87168. T4418 
15 | 9. 85326-0. 7132N19. 858020. 7211419. 86269 0. 7289419. 86727 0. 73666]9. 87175 0. 74431 
16 J. 85334) . 71342]. 85810} . 72127) . 86277, . 72907] . 86734) . 73679] . S71S3) . T4444 
17 | | 85342! . 71355] . S5S18!) . 72141] . 86284, . 72920] . 86742, . 73692]. 87190. . 74458 
18 J . 85350 . 71368] . 85826! . 721541 . 86292! . 72932] . 867491 . 73704] . 87198) . 74465 
19 |. 85358). 71381] . 85834] . 72167) . 86300' , 72945) . 86757). 73717] . 87205. T4452 
20 | 9. 85366 0. 71394]9. $5841,0. 7218019. 86307 0. 7295s)9. 86764 O. 7730/9. 87212 0.74494 
21 | . 85374! . 71407 85849) . 72193] .86315| . 72971] . 86772. . 73743). 87220. . 74507 
22 | | 85382) | 71420] | 85857] . 72206| . 86323) | 72984] | 86780! . 73756] . 87227). 74520} 
23 | . 85390] . 71434] . 85865] | 72219) . 86331| . 72997 . 86787 . 73768) . 87235, 74533] - 
24 | . 85398) . 71447] . 85873! . 72232] . 86338) . 73010] . 86795! . 7378]] . 87242, . 74545) 36 
25 | 9. 85406.0. 71460]9. 85881'0. 722459. 86346,0. 730239. 86802'0. 73794]9. 87249 0. 7455S 3: 
26 | . 85414) . 71473] . 85888! . 72258] . $6354) . 73036] . 86810) . 73807] . 87257) . 74571] ; 
27 | . $5422] 71486] . 85896) _ 72271] | 86361! | 73049] . 86817] . 73S20[ . 87264. T4583] 
28 | . 85430) . 71499) . 85904) . 72284] . 86369) . 73062] . 86825) . 73832 87271 T4590) 3 
29 | . 85438) . 71512] . 85912) . 72297 . 863771 73075] . 86832! . T3845] . 87279). 74609] 
30 | 9. 85446 0. 7152619. 85920 0. 72310]9. 86384 0. 7308719. 86840 0. 738589. 87286 0. T4621] - 
31 | . 85454] . 71539) . 85928) . 72323] . 86392! . 73100] . R647) . 73871]. 87294. . 74634 
32 | | 85462! | 71552] . 85935) | 72336] . 86.400) . 73113] . SHN55 . 73883) . 87301! . T4648 
33 | . 85470) . 71565] . 85943, . 72349] . 86407, . 73126] . 8662]. 73896) . 87308! TABSS 
34 | . 85478) . 71578] . 85951! . 72362] . 86415! . 73139] . 86870) . 73909) . 873160. FA8 2) 
35 | 9. 8548610. 7159119. 85959 0. 72375/9. 86423 0. 73152|9. 86877.0. 7392219. 87323 0. 7464] 25 
36 J . 85494) . 71604] . 85967) . 72385] . 86430' . 73165] . 86885) . 73935] . 87330). 74697 
37 | .85502) . 71617] . $5974] . 72401] . 86438 . 73175] . 86N92] . 73947] . 87338. . 74710 
38 J} © 85510) . 71631] . 85982) . 72414] . 86446) . 73191] . 86900) . 73960 87345: . T4722 
39 | 85518) . 71644] . 85990) . 72427] . $6453) . 73203] . 86907! . 73973] . 87352! 735 
40 | 9. $5526 0. 7165719. 8599S 0. 7244019. 864610. 73216]9. 869150. 73986]9. 87360 0. 7474 
41} . 85534] . 71670] . 86006) . 72453] . 86468} . 73229) . 86922] . 73998] . 87360 
42 | | 85542) | 71683] | 86013! . 72466] | 86476) . 73242] . 86930) . 74011] . 87374 fatr. 
43 | © 85550) . 71696] . $6021] . 72479] . 86484) . 73255] . $6937) . 74024) © 87382, F4ATSS 
44 | 85557 . 71709) . 86029] . 72492] . 86491! . 73268] . 86945 74037] . 87389. 74798 
45 | 9. 85565:0. 71722]9. 86037 0. 72505]9. 86499 0. 7328119. 86952'0. 74049]9. 87396 0. T4811 
46 | . 85573) . 71735] . 86045] . 72518] . 86507) . 73294] . 86960) . 74062] . 87404). F4823 
47 | | 85581| . 71748] . 86052! . 72531] . 86514) . 73300] . 86967! . 74075 87411). TAN3n 
48 | .85589| . 71762] . 86060) . 72544] . 86522] . 73319] . 86975] . T4088]. 86418". F4N49 
49 |. 85597) . 71775] . 86068) . 72557] . 86529! . 73332] . 86982) . 74100) . 87426, . C400 
50 | 9. 856050. 7178819, 86076 0, 7257019. 865370. 7334519. 86990,0. 74113)9. 9. 87433 0. 7487 
51} . 85613) . 71801] . 86083) . 72583] . 86545, . 7335s] . 86997] . 74126) . : 
52] . 85621] . T1814]. 86091] . 72596] . 86552) . 73371] . 87004! . 74139) . s 
53 | . 85629; . 71827] . 86099, . 72609] . 86560) . 73384f . 87012). 74151 
54 85637) 71840] . SHLO7! . 72622] . SH6568} . 73396) . 87019). T4104. SedO2. Loe ee 
55 | 9. 85645 0. 7185319. 86114 0. 72635]9. 865750. 7340919. 87027 0. 7417719. 87470 0. T4937] > 
56 |. 85653) . 71S66] . 86122; . 72648] . 86583) . 73422). 87084). T4190) 8TATT CHI 4 
57 |. 85660! . 71879] . $6130) . 72661 86590. 73435) . 87042! . 74202). NTANA FADD 3 
D8 P. SOGGS) | TISDI . 86138! . 72674]. 86598). 73448). 87049). 74215 JRTHN2 ANC e 
a / 85676) . 71905 / $6145) . 72687] . SB6061 . 73461) . 87057! . 74228) 2 87499). 7498. ; 


7 OOK 


= 


10 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


120° 121° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


122° 123° 


: | 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 
| 


9. $7506 0. 7500019. 87039 0. 7575219. 88364 0. 76 496]9. 88780 0. 7723219. 89187 0. 77960] 60 
~87513) . 75013). 87947). 75764. 88371. 7650S]. 88787). 77244]. BOLE 2 770721 59 
~ 87521) .. 75025). 87954 . 75777) . 883878) . 76521] . 88793, . 77256). 80200) . 77984} 58 
87528) . 75038). 87961) . 75780). 88385!) . 76533] . 88800) . 77269) . 80207) . 77996] 57 
87535! . 75050). 87968) | 75802). 888920. 76545). 888071. 77281] . 89214! . TROOST 56 

9, 87543 0. 7506319, 87975 0. 7581419, 883899 0. 7655819. 888140. 7720319, 89221 0. 78OZ0} 55 
87550) . 75076] . 87082). 75827]. 88406) . 76570] . 88821] . 77305) . 89227) . 780321 54 
~ 87557) . T5O8ST . 87089) | 758380) . 88413) . 76582). RS828) . 77317] . 89234) . TROL 53 
87564) 2 T5101). 879906. 7HSS2] . BR4AZO! 2 76505) . 888351. 77329) . 89241] . 78056] 52 
~ 87572, . THLI3) . SSO040 2 75O864E. 8S 427). 76607] . SSS401 2773427 . 89247) . TROOST 51 

9, 875790. 7512619. 88011 0. 7587619, 8843-4 0. 76619]0. 88848 0. 7735419, 89254'0. 7TROSOT 50 
87586). 75138). SSOTR 2 75880). 88441| . 76632) . 88855] . 77366] . 89261] . 78002) 49 
875931. 75151. 88025° . 750017. S8448) . 76644) . 88862] . 77378]. 89267] . 78104) 48 
87601] . 75164) . 88032! . 7590140. 88455! . 76656). 88869]. 77390). 89274] . TSLLGE 4 
. $7608] . 75176) . 88089) . 75926] . 88462] . 76668] . 88876] . 77402] . 89281] . 781281 46 

QY, 87615 0. 75184919, 880-46 0. 7503919, 884690. 7TAGR1TO. 888820. 7741519. 8028710. 78140] 45 


~ 87623) . TH2017 . 88053} 27595] 
. $7630 Zid}. 8SO61) 2.75964 
. 87637 26). SSO68! . 75976 
87644 SUP. S8O75) . 75088 


752 
752 
7 
9, $7652 0. 7525 1]9, 880820. 76001 
Th 
752 
7 


88476) . 76698) . 88880) | 77427 
. 8S4831 . 76705) . 88896) 2 77439 
88490). 76718). 88903]. 77451, . 89308) . 78176 
 RRANG) 2 76730). 88910) | 77463) . 89314] . 78188 


9, 885030. 7674219. 88916 0. 7747519, 8932110. 78200 
88510) . 76754] . 88923). 7T74ARSP . 893828) . 78212 
88517) . 76767) . 88930). 77500) . 8938-4 . 78224 
88524) 2 76779) . 88037) . 77512]. 8U84AL) © 78236 
J 88531). 76791). 88944). 77524). 89348) . T8248 
9, 8853810. 7680419. 889500. 7753619. 80354/0. 78260 
, 88545]. TORIGE . 88957] . 77548). 893861) . 78272 
. 88552| . THSZS81 . BSSUGAL | 77560). 80308) . 78284 
, 88559) . TORAOP . 88971. 775737. 89874. 7R296 
. 88566] . 76853). 88978). 77585). 8O3881) . 78308 
), 8857310. 76865]9. 88984 0. 7759719. 8038710. 78320 
88580] . 768777. 88991) . 77609] . 808904] . 78332 
/ 88587) . TG890L . B8998) . 77621) . 89400] . 78344 
88594] 2 769021 . 89005) . 77633] . 89407) . 78356 
. 88600) . 769147. 8YO12) . 77645F . 80414) . 78368 
YQ, 8860710. 76926/9. 89018 0. 7765719. 8942 1/0. 78380 
8X6 14). 76989F . 89025). 776707 . 89427). 783892 
88621) . 76951) . 89082) . 776827 . 804341. 78404 
. 88628) . 76963] . 89089) . 776942 . 89441] . 78416 
. 88635) . 76975) . 89045] . 77706) . 89447[ . 78428 


Y, 88642 0. 7608819. 890520. 7771819. 8945410. 78440 

. $8649) 2 77000) . 89059) . 777307 . 89460] . 78452 
88656) . 77012) . 89066) © 777427 . 89467) . 78464 
. 88663) . 77024) . 89072) . 77754). 89474) . 78176 
. 88670) . 77036] . 89079) . 77766] . 89480] . 78488 


9, 886770. 7704919. 890860. 7777919. 8948710. 78500 
. 88683] . 77061] . 89093) . 77791F . 89493) . 78512 
. 88690! . 77073) . 89099] . 77808) . 89500) . 7852-4 
88607) . 77085). 89106] . 77815] . 89507) . 78536 
. 88704) . 77008) . 89113} . 77827) . 89513} . 78548 
9, 8871110. 77110/9. 8912010. 77839]9. 89520/0. 78560 

_ 88718) . 77122) . 89126) . 77851) . 80527) . 78571 
. 88725) . 77134) . 89133! . 77863) . 89533) . 78583 
. 87889) | 75665] . 88315] . 76410) . 88732) . 77147] . 89140] . 77875] . 89540) . 78595 
. 87896) . 75677) . 88322) . 76422] . 88739) . 77150) . 89147! . 77887] . 89546) . 78607 


9. 87904 0. 0. 7569019, 88329 0. 7643-49, 887-45 0. 7717119. R013 0. T7899, 895530. 78619 
87911) .'75702) . 88336! . 76447] | 88752! . 77183] . 89160) . 77911] . 89559] . 78631 
87918. THT1AL . 88343) . 76459) 88759. 77195). 89167). 77923) . 89566, . 786.43 
ee 75727) . 88350. 76471) | 88766 . 772081 | 80174! . 77936] . 89573, . 78655 

87932! | 75730) . 88357. 764ARA oe 77: 220 89180, . T7948). 8: 579 
9. 87939 0. 7575219. B4364,0. 76406). § 
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J 8o294 . 781A 21 44 
, 89301) . 78164 


Moy Sey Oe 
wiwit vt 
- a 


~ 
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_ 87659 G41. SSOKO] | 76013 
87666). 771 . 8SXO9GBL . 76026 
. $7673 5289) . $8103] . 760388 
. 87680) . 7538021 . 88110) . 76050 
9. 87688 0. 7531419. 8811710, 760638 
. 87695) . 753827] . 88124) . 76075 
. 87702) . 75330) . 88131] . T6ORS 
. 87709) . 758524. 88139) . 76100 
~ 87717) . TA8647 . 8R146) 2 76113 
9, 877240. 7537719, 8815310. 76125 
~ 87731. 7H38897 . 88160) . 76137 
. 87738) 2 75A02) . 88167) . 76150 
~ 87749) . TH4D5T . 88174) 2 76162 
. 87753) . 75427] . SSIST] 2 76175 
9. $7760 0. 7544019. SST88I0. 76187 
~ 87707) . 754521 2 BR195) . 761909 
. 87774) . 754657. 88202) . 76212 
~ 87782) . T5ATTE . 882091 . 76224 
. 87789) 2 TAAQOL . 88216] . 76236 
Y, 87796 0. 7550219, 88223 0. 76249 
. 87803) 2 75515) . 88230 . 76261 
. 87810! . 7 7]. 88237 . 76274 
. 87818!) . 75540} . RX 2441. 76286 

7 

7 

7 


~ 
= 


= 
— 


_— 
= 


. 87825 52]. 88252! . 76298 
9. 87832 0. 75565/9. 88259)0. 76311 
. 87839) . 75577]. 88266) . 76323 
. 87846] . 75590. 88273] . 76335 
. 87853] . 75602] . 88280] . 76348 
. 87861) . 75615] . 88287] . 76360 
9. 87868 0. 75627|9, 88294/0. 76373 
. 87875). 7H640) . 8301! . 76385 
. $7882). 75652] . 88308) . 76397 
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Haversines 


125° 126° 127° 128° 129° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 
9. 89586/0. 7867919. 8997610. 7938919. 90358/0. 8009119. 9073210. 8078319. 91098/0. 81466 
. 895921 . T869TP . 89983) . 794017 . 90365) . 80102] . 90738) . 80795) . 91104) . 81477 
. 89599) . 787038F . 89989) . T9413F . 90371) . 80114] . 90744) . 80806) . 91110) . 81489 
. 89606) . 787157 . 89995) . 79425] . 90377) . 80126) . 90751) . 808177 . 91116) . 81500 
. 89612) . 78726) . 90002) . 79486] . 90383) . 801371 . 90757) . 808297 . 91122) . 81511 
9. 8961910. 7873819. 9000810. 7944819. 9039010. 8014919. 9076310. 8084019. 91128/0. 81523 
. 89625) . 78750] . 90015] . 794607 . 90396) . 80160) . 90769} . 80852] . 91134) . 81534 
. 89632) . 78762) . 90021} . 79472] . 90402) . 80172] . 90775] . 80863] . 91140) . 81545 4 
. 89638] . 78774] . 90028] . 794831 . 90409) . 801841 . 90781} . 80875) . 91146) . 81556 
. 89645) . 78786] . 90034) . 79495) . 90415] . 80195] . 90787] . 80886) . 91152) . 81568) ol 
9. 89651|0. 7879819. 90040)0. 79507]9. 9042110. 80207]9. 90794/0. 80898]9. 91158)0. 81579 
. 89658) . 78810) . 90047) . 79519] . 90428) . 802181 . 90800! . 80909] . 91164) . 81500 
. 89665] . 788221 . 90053) . 795301 . 90434) . 802307 . 90806] . 80920] . 91170) . 81601 
. 89671) . 788331 . 90060) . 795421 . 90440) . 802427 . 90812) . 80932] . 91176) . 81613 
__. 89678] . 78845] . 90066) . 795547 . 90446) . 80253] . 90818 . 80943] . 91182) . 81624 
9. 8968410. 7885719. 9007 2/0. 7956519. 9045210. 80265/9. 90824/0. 8095519. 91188/0. 81635 
. 89691) . 78869} . 90079) . 795771 . 90459) . 80276] . 90830] . 80966] . 91194) . 81647 
. 89697! . 78881f . 90085) . 79589] . 90465) . 80288] . 90836) . 80978] . 91200) . 81658 
. 89704) . 788937 . 90092] . 79601F . 90471] . 80299) . 90843) . 80989) . 91206) . 81669 
. 89710) . 78905) . 90098) . 796121 . 90478) . 80311} . 90849] . 81000] . 91212) . _. 81680 
9. 89717|0. 7891719. 90104/0. 7962419. 90484/0. 80323]9. 9085510. 8101219. 9. 91218/0. 81692 
. 89723) . 78928] . 90111) . 79636} . 90490) . 80334) . 90861] . 81023] . 91224) . 81703) 3 
. 89730) . 78940) . 90117] . 79648] . 90496) . 80346) . 90867] . 81035) . 91230) . 81714 - 
. 89736] . 78952) . 90124] . 79659] . 90503) . 80357] . 90873) . 81046] . 91236) . 817 
. 89743] . 789641 . 90130] . 796711 . 90509] . 80369] . 90879] . 81057] . 91242) . 817377 - 
9. 897490. 7897619. 9013610. 7968319. 9051510. 80380}9. 908850. 81069]9. 91248]0. 81748 
. 89756) . 78988} . 90143] . 796941 . 90521] . 803927 . 90892) . 81080) . 91254) . 81759 . 
. 89763] . 79000] . 90149} . 79706} . 90527] . 80403] . 90898) . 81092] . 91260) . 81770). 
. 89769) . 79011} . 90156} . 79718) . 90534] . 80415) . 90904) . 81103] . 91265) . 81781] - 
. 89776) . 79023] . 90162) . 797291 . 90540! . 80427] . 90910} . 81114) . 91271) . 81793 ‘ 
9. 8978210. 7903519. 9016810. 7974119. 90546/0. 80438]9. 90916/0. 0. 81126]9. 91277/0. 81804] : 
. 89789) . 79047] . 90175) . 797531 . 90552) . 80450] . 90922) . 81137] . 91283) . 81815 
. 89795} . 79059] . 90181) . 797651 . 90559] . 80461F . 90928) . 81148] . 91289) . 81826 
. 89802) . 79071} . 90187) . 79776) . 90565] . 80473] . 90934) . 81160] . 91295) . 81838 
. 89808) . 790821 . 90194) . 797881 . 90571] . 80484 _. 90940 . 81171 _. 91301) . 81849 
9. 8981510. 7909419. 90200/0. 79800]9. 90577|0. 80496)9. 90946]0. 8118319. 91307/0. 8186 
. 89821] . 79106} . 90206] . 79811] . 90584! . 80507] . 90952) . 811947 . 91313) . 81801 
. 89828] . 79118] . 90213} . 798231 . 90590] . 80519] . 90958) . 81205] . 91319) . 81882 ; 
. 89834] . 79130] . 90219] . 79835] . 90596) . 80530} . 90965) . 81217] . 91325) . 81894] - 
. 89840) . 79142) . 90225) . 798461 . 90602) . 80542] . _. 90971 . 81228] . 91331) . 81905 
9. 8984710. 7915319. 9023210. 7985819. 90608/0. 8055319. 9. 90977|0. 812399. 91337 0. 81916 
. 89853] , 79165] . 90238] . 79870 . 90615] . 80565] . 90983] . 81251 . 91343) . 8192. 
. 89860] . 79177] . 90244] . 79881] . 90621) . 80576] . 90989} . 81262} . 91349) . 8193s 
. 89866) . 79189] . 90251) . 79893] . 90627] . 80588] . 90995! . 81273] . 91355] . 81950 
. 89873] . 79201) . 90257} . 79905] . 90633} . 80599] . 91001] . 81285] . 91361) . 81ell | 
9. 898790. 79212]9. 9026410. 7991619. 9063910. 8061 1]9. 9. 9100710. 81296]9. 91366 0. 81072 
. 89886) . 792241 . 90270] . 79928] . 90646] . 80622} . 91013) . 81308) . 913702 . 81983 
. 89892) . 79236 . 90276] . 79940] . 906521 . 80634] . 91019) . 81319) . 91378) . 81904 
. 89899] , 79248] . 902821 . 79951] . 90658] . 80645] . 91025] . 81330) . 91384) . 82005 
. 89905} . 79260) . 90289] . 799631 . 90664! . 80657] . 91031) . 81342] . 91390! . 8201+ 
9.891210. 7271/9. 9020510. 79974] 9. 9067010, 806689. 91037|0. 81353]9. 91396 0. 82024 IC 
. 89918] . 79283] . 90301] . 79986] . 90676} . 80680] . 91043) . 81364] . 91402) . 82084 Y 
. 89925) . 79245) . 90308] . 79998T . 90683) . 80691) . 91049) . 81376] . 91408) . 8205 : 
. 89931] . 79307] . 90314] . 80009] . 90689] . 80703] . 91055) . 81387] . 91414). 82061) 
+]. 89988) . 79319F . 90320) . 80021] . 90695) . 80714 _. 91061 81 398 é -. 91420] . § 82072 2 LS 
9, 8994410. 793309, 90327|0, 8003319. 907010. 807 26]9. 91067/0. 81409]9. 9142610. S20Sa} 5 
. 89950) . 79342) . 90333] . 80044 . 90707] . 80737] . 91074] . 81421 . 91432 " R2093 4 
/ 89957| . 793541 . 90339] . 80056] . 90714! . 80749] . 91080} . 81432] . 91437 : 821 0k : 
. 89963] . 79366] . 90346) . 80068] . 90720] . 80760] . 91086] . 81443] . 91443! . S21 ne . 
89970) . 793877 . 90352! 800791 . 90726! . 807721 . 91092] . 81455) . 91449). S212 1 


9. 899760. 793849. 90358:0. 
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233° 
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80091]9. 90732)0. 8078319. 910980. 81466)9. 914550. 82135 
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133° 
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| 


Log Hav wat. Hav 
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0 | 9. 91455 0. 8213910. 91205 0, 8280319. 92146 0. 83457/9. 92480 0, 84100/9. 92805 0. 847331 60 
1] 91461) 82151) 91810. 82814) 92152. RBAGT! 924KS . BALTT . 92811] . 84743] 59 
2 | . 91467! . 82162] 91816 . 82825 02157! SB478) . 92401! . 84121[ . 92816, . 84754] 58 
3] .91473) . 82173) .91822' . B2N3HL 92168, . 83489 , $2496 84132] . G2821) . 84764] 57 
4] . 91479, . 82184]. 91828, | BBRIT 92169) . 83500). 92502) . 84142 92827). BATTS] 56 
5 | 9. 91485 0. 82195)9, 918330, 8285810. 92174 0. 8351119. 92507 0. 84153]9. 92832.0. 84785] 55 
6. ae 82206, . 91839) . 82864). G2E8O! , 83521]. 92512) . 84164). 92837] . 84796) 54 
71 . 91496) . 82217). 91845] . B28NOP . 92785] . 835321. 92518] . 841741 . 92843) . 84806) 53 
8 | . 91502) . 822287 91851] . R280TP . 92191] . 83543). 92523) . R4185) . 92848) . 84817] 52 
Qf . 91508) . 82240) . 91856) . 82002) . 92197) . 834554). 925290) . B4196) . 92853) . 8. 51 
10 | 9. 91514/0. 82251]9. 91862 0, 8201319. 92202,0, 83564]9. 92534 0. 84206]9. | 7] 50 
11 | 291520) . 822627, 91868) . 8202 4F . 92208) . 83575) . 92540) . 84217]. V2864] . 84848] 49 
12] . 91526) . 82273) . G1874) . 82934]. 92213] . 83586) . 92545] . 84227) . 92860] . 848581 48 
13 J . 91532) . 82284). 91879]. $2045). 2219) . 8850TE . 92551] . 84238). G2875] . 84864] 47 
14] 2 91537] . 822057. 91885]. 82056). 92225) | RB608) . 92556! . 84249] . V28KO!l . 84879] 46 
15 | 9. 9154310. 8230619, 918910, 82967]9. 92230]0, 8361819. 92562,0, 84250/9, 9288510. 848901 45 
16 |. 91549) . 82317) . 91806) . B2U78E . 92236] . 83620) . 92567] . 84270). 92K9T] . B4Q00) 44 
17] . 91555) . 82328), 91902) . R20R80F . 92241] . 83640) . 92573) . 842801 . 92896) . 849101 43 
18] . 91561 . 82339) . 91908) . 83000) . 92247) . 83651P . 92578) . 84201) . 92901] . 84921) 42 
19 | . 91567]. 82351). 91914). BBO1N . 92253) . 83661]. 92584]. 84802). 92907) . 84931) 41 
20 | 9. 91573,0. 8236219, 9191910, 8302219. 9225810. 8367219. 925890, 84312[0. 92912)0. 849421 40 
21] . 91578) . 82373) . 91425). 830383) . 92264] . $3683P . 92594) . 84323). 92017] . 84952] 39 
22 | . 91584] . 82384) 914031) . 88044). 922601 . 83604). 92600). 84333) . 92923) . 84962] 38 
23 | . 91590] . 82395) . 91936] . 83055] . 92275] . 837041 . 92605] . 84344). 92028) . 84973] 37 
24 | . 91596) . 82406) 91942) . 83066, . 92280] . 83715] . 92611] . 843541 . 92033] . 849831 36 
25 | 9. 91602/0, 8241719, 919480, 83077/9, 9228610. 8372619. 9261610. 84365/9. 92039]0. 849949 35 
26 | . 91608) . 824281 91954) . 83087) . 92292! . 83737} . 92622) . 84376) . 92044) . 85004) 34 
27 ~ 91613) . 824380) , 91959) . BB0O8F . 92297) . 88747) . 92627) . 84586) 2 92949) . R5O1AP 33 
28 91619) , 82450). 91965) . 88LOUP . 92303] . 83758, . 92633) . 84897) 2 92955) . 850251 32 
29 | . 91625) . 82461) 91971] . 83120) . 923081 . 83769) . 92638) . 84407) . 929060) . 85035] 31 
30 | 9. 916310. 8247219, 9197610. 83131/9. 92314]0, 83780]9. 92643:0, 8441819. 02965/0. 85045] 30 
31 | . 91637) . 82483) . 91982) . 83142) . 92319) . 83790) . 92649] . 844281. 92970) . 85056} 29 
32 . 91643) . 824957). GTORS) . 83153P . 92325) . 83801F . 92654) . 844300 . 92075 85066] 28 
33 | . 91648) | 82506) . 91993) . 83164). 92330) . 838121 . 92660) . 844491. 92081] . 85077] 27 
34 | . 91654) | 82517) . 91999]. 83175) . 92336) . 83822] . 92665] . 84460F . 92986] . 85087] 26 
35 { 9. 91660,0. 8252819, 92005]0. 83185]9. 92342/0. 8383319. 926700. 84470]9. 920920. 85007] 25 
36 | . 91666) . 825307 92010) . 83196). 92347] . 838-44) . 92676] . 84481] . 92007] . 85108] 24 
37 | . 91672) . 82550), 92016) . 83207] . 92353) . 83855]. 92681] . 84492) . 93002] . 85118} 23 
38 | . 91677) . 82561) . 92022) . 83218] . 92358] . 888651 . 92687] . 84502] . 938007) . 85128] 22 
39 |. 9IGN3! | 82572) 92027] . B22. 92364). 8BBTH] . 92602). 84513] . 93013 a) 21 
40 7 9. 916890. 82583]9, 92033,0. 8324019. 92369,0, 8388719. 926980, 845231! 20 
41 91695]. 82504] | 92039] . 832511 . 92375] . 83897] . 92703] . 84534] . 93023 ene 19 
42] .91701! . 82605] , 92044] . 832621 . 923801 . 83908] . 92708] . 845441 . 93029) . 85170) 18 
43 | . 91706) . 82616) , 92050) . 83272) . 92386] . 839191 . 92714] . 84555]. 93084] . 85180 17 
44 arial 82627] 92056]. RB2K3]_ 92391], 83920] 92719]. 84565). 93039). 85190] 16 _ 
45 9, 920610. 83204]9. 92397|0, 8394019. 9272510. 84576]9. 930440. 85201) 15 
46 91724 826491. 92067] . 83305] . 92402) . 83951] . 92730] . 84586, . 930501 . 85211) 14 
47 | 917301 | g2668 92073] . 83316] . 92408) . 83961] . 92735] . 84597] . 93055] . 85221] 13 
48 | 291735). 82671f 92078) . 83327] . 92413] . 83972] . 927411 . 84607] . 93060) . 85232} 12 
49 7. OT7AT) | 826821 | 92084] | 88337) . 92419] . 830831 . 92746] . 84618] . 93065] . 85242) 11 
50 | 9. 9174710. 82643]9, 92090,0, 8334819. 9242510, 8309319, 9275110. 8462819. 9307110, 852521 10 
51 f . 91753! . 82704). 92005]. 83359]. 92430] . 84004] . 92757] . 84639] . 93076] . 85263] 9 
52 | .91758) | 827151 | 92101] . $3370) . 92436) | 84015] | 92762; _84649| | 93081) | 85273, 8 
53 | «91664 | 82726) 92107) . 83381) . 92441) . 840251 . 92768) . 84660] . 93086) . 85283] 7 
54 f  . 91770! . 82737), 92112) . 83302) . 92447) . 84036) . 92773] . 84670] . 93002! . BA2041 6 
55 | 9. 917760, 82748]9, 02118 0. 8340219. 92452 0. 8404719. 9277810. 8468119. 93097.0. 85304] 5 
56 | . 91782) . 827540) , 92124) . 83413] 92458) . 84057 . 93102! . 85314, 4 
57 91787) . 82770) . 92129) , 834247 . 92463) . 84068 . 93107) . 85324) 3 
58 - 91793) . 82781] . 92135) . 83435) . 92469) . 84079 93113) . 853351 2 
59 |. 91799, 82792) 92140: . 83446] . 92474) . 84080] | 92800: | 84722] . 93118) . 85345] 1 
60 | 9. 91805,0. 8280319. 92146 0. 834579. 92480)0. 841 00}9. 92805 0. 84733 9, 93123 0. 853551 0 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


135° 136° 137° 138° 139° 


ed a ne 


| 
: Log Hav | Nat. Hav Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 


Log Hav 


9. 93123'0. 85355 
. 93128) . 85366 
. 98134). 85376 
. 93139) . 85386 


0 

1 . 934388) . 85977) . 98741) . 86578) . 94035) . 87167] . 94322) . 87745] 59 
2 

3 

4 . 938144) . 85396 
o 

6 

7 

8 


. 934431 . 859877F . 93746) . 86588) . 94040) . 871777. 94827). 87755) 08 
. 93448) . 85997] . 93751) . 86597] . 94045) . 87186) . 94332) . 87764) 570 
. 93454; . 86007] . 93755) . 86607] . 94050! . 87196) . 94336) . 87774) 356 
9. 93459 '0. 8601719. 93760:0. 86617/9. 9405510. 87206]9. 9434110. 87783] 55 
. 93464] . 860281 . 93765! . 86627] . 94059| . 87216] . 94346! . 87793] 54 
. 93469! . 86038) . 93770) . 86637) . 94064) . 87225) . 94351) . 87802) 53 
. 93474) . 86048) . 93775) . 86647] . 94069) . 87235) . 94355, . 87812) 52 
. 93479) . 86058] . 93780) . 86657] . 94074) . 87245) . 94360) . 87821) of 


9, 93484'0. 860689. 9378510. 86667|9. 94079)0. 8725419. 94365.0. 878311 50 
. 93489] . 86078] . 93790) . 86677] . 94084] . 87264] . 94369 . 87840) 49 
. 93494] . 86088] . 93795! . 86686] . 94088) . 87274] . 94374) . 87850] 48 
. 93499] . 86098] . 93800, . 86626] . 94093] . 87283] . 94379] . 87850) 47 
93504] | 86108] . 93805! | 86706] . 94098] . 87293] . 94383! . 87864) 46 
9. 93509 0. 8611819. 93810.0. 86716]9. 94103,0. 8730319. 94388 0. 87878] 45 
93515] . 86128] . 93815] . 86726] . 94108) . 87313] . 94303, . 8788S} 44 
93520] . 86138] . 93820! . 86736] . 94112] . 87322] . 94398] . 87897] 43 
. 93525] . 86148] . 93825] . 86746] . 94117] . 87332). 94402) . 87007] 42 
. 93530! . 86158] . 93830] . 86756] . 94122] . 87342] . 94407! . 87916) 41 
9. 93535 0. 8616819. 938350. 86765/9. 9412710. 8735119. 9441210. 879261 40 
. 93540| . 86178] . 93840] . 86775] . 94132) . 87361] . 94416) . 87935] 39 
. 93545] . 86189] . 93845} . 86785] . 94137] . 87371] . 94421) . 87945] 38 
93550! . 86199] . 93849] . 86795] . 94141] . 87380] . 94426). STU54] 37 
 93555| . 862091 . 93854] . 86805] . 94146) . 87390] . 94430) . 87964} 36 
9. 93560,0. 8621919. 93859:0. 86815]9. 94151)0. 8740019. 944350. 81973} 35 
. 93565). 86229] . 93864] . 86825] . 94156) . 87409] . 94440! . 87982) 34 
93570) . 86239] . 93869] . 86834] . 94161) . 87419]. 94444) . 87992] 33 
93575] . 86249] . 938874) . 86844] . 94165] . 87429 94449) . 88001 32 
_ 93580] . 86259] . 93879! . 86854] . 94170) . 87438] . 94454! . SSO1]] 31 


ie len Se eee het (atest. 


"is Sr 9, 9373610. 8656819. 94030)0. 8715719. 943180. 87735) 60 


9. 9314910. 85407 


. 93165) . 85438 
9 . 93170) . 85448 


10 | 9. 931750. 85458 
11 | . 93181} . 85468 
12 | . 93186) . 85479 
13 | . 93191] . 85489 
14] . 93196] . 85499 
15 | 9. 93201/0. 85509 
16 | . 93207) . 85520 
17 | . 93212] . 85530 
18 | . 93217) . 85540 
19 | . 93222) . 85550 
20 | 9. 93227:0. 85560 
21 | . 93232] . 85571 
22 | . 93238] . 85581 
23 | . 93243] . 85591 
24] . 93248! . 85601 
25 | 9. 93253/0. 85612 
26 | . 93258) . 85622 
27 | . 93264] . 85632 
28 | . 93269] . 85642 
29 | . 93274] . 85652 
30 | 9. 932790. 85663 
31 | . 93284) . 85673 
32 | . 93289) . 85683 
33 | . 93295) . 85693 
34 |. 93300] . 85703 
35 | 9. 933050. 85713 
36 | . 93310) . 85724 
37 | 293315] . 85734 
38 | . 93320] . 85744 
39 | . 93326! . 85754 
40 | 9. 9333110. 85764 
41}. 93336! . 85774 
42}. 93341] . 85785 
43} . 93346] . 85795 
44]. 933511 . 85805 


45 | 9. 93356 0. 85815 
46}. 93362) . 85825 
47 |. 93367! . 85835 
48 | . 93372! . 85846 
_ 49]. 93377] . 85856 


9, 9358510. 86269]9. 938840. 8686-419. 94175)0. 874-48]9. 94458.0. 88020) 30 
. 93590; . 86279] . 93889) . 86874] . 94180) . 87457] . 94463; . 88030) 29 
. 93595] . 86289] . 93894! . 86884] . 94184) . 87467] . 94468" . 88034) 28 
93600] | 86299] | 93899) | 86893] . 94189) . 87477| . 944721 . 88049} 27 
. 93605} . 86309] . 93904) . 86903] . 94194] . 87486]. 94477) . 8805S) 26 


9. 93611/0. 8631919, 93908/0. 8691319. 9419910. 8749619. 94482 0. 88067] 25 
93616) . 86329] . 939131 . 86923] . 94204) . 87506] . 94486: . SNOT] 24 
93621] . 86339] . 93918] . 86933] . 94208) . 87515] . 94401) . 88086] 25 
. 93626) . 863491 . 93923) . 86942] . 94213] . 87525] . 94496). SSOOG} Se 
93631) . 86359) . 93928) . 86952) . 94218) . 87534] . 94500; . 881054 21 
9. $3636 0. 86360]9, 93933 0. 86962[9, 94223 0. 8754419. 94505 0. 88115] 20 

03641] . 86379]. 93938) . 86972, . 94227! . 87554]. 94509, . 88124) 19 
93646] . 86389} . 93943] . 86982} . 94232} . 87563]. O4514] . 88133) 1S 
93651 . 86399] , 93948] . 86991]. 94237) . 87573]. 94519) . 88148) Te 
93656! . 86409] . 93952! . 87001) . 94242! . 87582] . 94523". SST52} 16 
9, 9366110. 86419]9, 939570. 87011]9, 9424610. 87592]9. 94528 0. 88162) To 
. 93666] . 86429 930621 _ 87021) . 94251) . 87602 94533) . 88171} 14 
93671] . 86438) . 93967] . 87030) . 94256] . 87611). 94537. SRISOF 13 

93676, . 86448] . 93972] . 87040] . 94261] . 87621] . 94542). 88100) Te 

93681! . 864581 . 939771 . 87050] . 94265). 87630} . 94546, . S8loH TL 
0. (0. 87060]9. 94270,0. 87640}9. 94551'0. SS200) 10 


50 | 9. 93382)0. 8586619. 93686)0. 8646819. 93982 eat Mae 
51 | . 93387! . 85876] . 98691) . 864781 . 93987] . 87OTO] . 94275) . 87649] . 94556 . 88218 a 
52 |. 93392) . 85886] . 93696] . 86.488] . 93901) . 87079[ . 94280} . 87659] . 94560, . SS22e » 
53 "93397 . 85896) . 98701) . 864981 . 93996; . STORY}. 94284! . 87660) . 9-450, 88237 : 
54 93403; . 85906]. 93706] . 86508 94001] 87099] . 94289} . 87678 945701. 88246 ae 
95 | 9. 934080. 8591619, 9371110. 86518]9. 94006,0. 8710919. 9429-410. 87688)9. 4574 0. 88255 
56 |. 93413) . 859271 . 93716) . 86528] . 94011) . 8T118] . 94299) . 87697] . 94579! . 8820. : 
57 |. 93418) . 85937]. 987211 . 86538) . 94016] . 87128] . 94303) . 87707] . 94585 88274 3 
98 |. 93423) . 85947] . 93726) . 86548] . 94021) . 871IBSP . 94308; « 87716 14588 . 8284 : 
59 [ . 93428!-. 859571 . 93731) . 865581 . 94026) . 8T148] . 91313! . 87726] . 94593). BS208 : 


bias | ee 


60 | 9. 93433,0. 8596719. 93736 0. 86568]. 94030 0. 8715719. 94318 0. 87735)9. 945970. 88802 


ne 


224° 223° 222° 221° 220° 


~ 


| 


SCHNAO PWN —O 


10 


60 


48607 O—5R—— 94 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
140° 141° 142° 143° 144° 
Log Huvi Nat. Has | Log Hav ‘Nat. Hav | Log Hav ! Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav Nat. Hav 
9. 94597 0. 8830219, 94869 0. BS857]9. 95134 0. 89401)9. 95391 0. 8993219. 05641 0090431 60 
. 94602 SS312) . O4STA | BSKEG! 95138. 894091. 95396. 899411 . 95645, . 904501 59 
94606. 883211, 04878 | 8N87HL | 95143) | 894181 | 95400 | 89949 . 95649 . 904681 58 
M4611. 88330]. 94883. KASS]. 95147] . 89427] . 95404) | 89958] | 95654 | 904761 57 
94616. BSSAO] . OASST . BHO] 95151). 84436] . 95408. 89967]. 95658 | 90485 56 
9. 94620 0. 8834919, 94892 0, 8890319. 9515610. 89445/9. 95412 0. 8997519. 9562.0. 90494] 55 
94625! . BNBAN]. O4NG6 . $8912]. 95160 © 89454]. 95417) . S49R4T 95666, . 905021 54 
94629. BABES! O4901 . SS921] . 95164. 804631. 95421. 89993] | 95670, | 90511] 53 
94634. 88377]. 94905. 88930. 95169! . 89472]. 95425. 90002] | 95674. | 905191 52 
94638. SBSH]. Y4909 . BSOLO} 95173. SU481] 95429. 90010] | 95678, | 90528 él 
9. 94643 0. KN39O19. 94914 0. 8894919. 951770. 8949019. 95433 0. 9001919. 95682 0. 905361 50 
O4648 . 8S405]. 94918 | BSOSSP 295182. 89499] . 95438) 90028] . 95686, . 90545] 49 
94652. 884141. 94923 | 88967]. 95186. 89508 . 95442, . 90037] . 95690' . 905531 48 
94607 . 88423]. 94927, . 88976]. 95190. . 89517 SANG | 90045] . 95694. . 90562] 47 
Q4661 . 88433). 94932. SNOSS}. 95195). 895261 . 95450) | 90054 . 95699! . 90570] 46 
9. 94666 0. 8844219. 94936 0. 8899419. 9.5199 0, 89534]9. 95454 0. 9006319. 95703 0. 905791 457 
94670. SS4S1, GANT). 89003] . 95203. 89543]. 95459 . 90071] . 95707. . 90587] 44 
94675 88461] 94945-89012] . 95208 | 895521. 95463 | 90080] 95711 | 905901 43 
_ 94680. 884701. 94950 . 890221. 95212 . 895611 . 95467 | 90089 . 95715, . 90604} 42 
94684. SN479] 94954. 89031] . 95216-89570) . 954711 . 90097} . 95719! . 90613] 41 _ 
GRO -0. BRESOID. 94958 0, 8904019. 95221 0. 89579/9. 95475 0. 90106)9. 95723 0. 90621] 40 
: eee ‘ KS49N1 . 94463. 89049] . 95225, . SUSAN 95480) . 90115] . 95727| . 90630] 39 
94698. 84507]. 94967) . 8905S]. 95229 | 89597]. 954R4. . 90124] . 95731) . 90638] 38 
94702 | ¥NS161 . 94972. 89067 . 95234 | 84606] | 9548 | 90132 95735, . 90647] 37 
94707. 885261 . 94976. 89076] . 95238 . 89614] . 95492) . 901411 . 95739! | 906551 36 
8453519. 94981 0, 89085]9. 95242 0, 89623)9. 95496 0. 90150]9. 95743 0. 90664] 35 
ee : oe O49R5 . BONG]. 9524G,, $9632]. 95501) . HOLSS} . 95747) . 90672] 34 
94721. 88553). 94989. 89103) 95251. 89641] . 95505. 90167] 95751, | 9O6S0} 33 
94725 . 88563]. 94904. BOLT2F . 95255. . 89650]. 95509) . 90176] . 95755! . 9N6KO] 32 
94730) | 88572] | 949K! | ROIZIP . 95259). 89659] . 95513). 90184] . 95759! | 90697] 31, 
9, 94734 0. $8581]9, 95003 0. 8913019. 95264 0. 8966819. 95517 0. 90193]9. § 957653 0. 90706] 30 
94739. 88590] . 95007, . $9139]. 95268 . 49677]. 95521. . 902011. 95768! . 90714 29 
94743. 88600] . 95011. . $9149] . 95272: . 89685) . . 95526 ee eee ee So 
94748 . 8S609] . 95016. SOLON] . 95276, . 89694]. 95530. 90219 EOE O BOTs ae 
/GA752_. RNIN] 95020. 89167] . 95281. . 89703] . 95534, 90227] . 95780. 26 
“9. 94757 0. 8862719, 95025 0. 89176]9. 95285 0. 8971219. 95538 OG. 902369. th 0. eae “0 
94761. 88637]. 95029. BVIKS], 95289, . 89721]. 95542, 90245 - 95788! . 90758) 24 
" « 66 " SRO46 95033 . S9194P . 95294 $9730 » 95546). 90253 P92 . 90765 
eee " gs655] | 95038 _ 89203] | 95298! | 89738] 95550 | 90262] | 95796. | 90773] 22 
7 ‘ «). 2 SND: . some tes paeda : . . ~~ = m 
94774 SS604 . 95042, . 89212) . 953802. 89747] . 95555: pe i oo ae > 
ae ae ae . ema 55590. 9027919. 95 
Be DEO BAT AO: O01) De 00 Bee 03063. 90288] . 95808} . 90798] 19 
94754 . &SON3I . 95051 . $9230] . 95311 » 89765 / 990038. S 2061 95812 0x07 18 
(94788. $X692| . 95055. . 89239). 95315. 89774] . 95567 . 90296 ee el ge 
" 94793 SS70O1L . 95060 . 892481 . 95319, . S97K2) . 95571) . 9OBO5] . Yo : 
94797 | 887101 95064. . 89257] . 95323. 89791] . 95575. . 90314] . 95820! . 90824] 16 
. a ° “ ’ : es ° : —— me BE : J 
9. 94802 20/9, 950690. 89266]9. 95328 0. 8980019. 95579 0. 9032219. 958240. 9OX32] 15 
9. 94 0. 8872019. 9: | ‘ - ( rag 90331 95828) . 9O840] 14 
. 94806 © 88729). 95073. 89275 , 99832 ‘Minis eee Sasol. Oke) uae 13 
. 94811. 887381. 95077 . 89284 oe os ake 03 3830 | 90857] 12 
. 94820 . 88756] . 95086. 2 9nd4o aS 10” 
pare a 65/9. 95 844 0. 90874 
9. 94824 0. 84766]9. 95090 0. 89311}9. ee nants 951600 0 goss) 95848) . goxs21 9 
- 94829 | 88775] . 95095) . 89320] . 95: Od, De > 99382] | 95852: . 90891] 8 
- 94833. BX7R4] 95099. 89329). 95357. 8OKH2] . 95H0B . § 3911 95856 . 90899] 7 
9483 93] . 95104) . 89338] . 95362, . 89870] . 95613. . 9OB9T] . 958¢ A 
. 94838. 88793] . 95104) . au ae 90399] . 95860) . 90907 4 
94542 | $8x02! | 95108 | 89347] . 95366: _. 89879 95617, . se lg oeaea 0: o0916l 5 
9. 94847 0, 8881119. 95112 0. 89356]9. 95370 0. 89888]9. 95621 0. ae 95x68, . 90924] 4 
94851) . 8 5117, . 89365] . 95374 . 89897] . 95625, . fl (ae : 3 
. js 8821 ~ 9511 | : Q 9906 95629 90425 95872. 90933 
- 94856 . 88830] . 95121 . 89374] . 95379 . 89906 ena 0434) 93876. 90941, 2 
. 945600, 8830 ~ 95125 . 893837 . 993883 . BUOLAD . O56: * O0442 O: 58s. 90049 1 
. 94865), KRBIN 95130 ~ 89392F . 95887) | 899281 . 95637 He silo 05884 0. Q0958 0 
9. 94869, 0, 8885710. 9513410, 8940119. 95391 0, 8993219, 95641 0. 9045 | eo 
Bigs 218° 217° 216° 215° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


145° 146° 147° 


i Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav ! Nat. Hav 


0 | 9. 95884,0. 90955]9. 961190. 91452|9. 9634710. 91934]9. 96568/0. 92402)9. 96782 0. ete 

l . 9)S8SS8) . Hi}. 96123) . 91460] . 96351) . 91941] . 96572) . 92410] . 96786, ) 

2 . 95892). . 96127) . 91468} . 96355] . 91949} . 96576) . 92418 96789) . 

3 . 95896] . 83]. 96131] . 91476] . 96359] . 91957] . 96579} . 92426] . 96793} . 92881 

4 . 95900) . . 96135] . 91484] . 96362) . 91965] . 96583) . 92433 _- 96796) _. 9: . 92888} 56 
5 | 9. 95904 0. 90999]9. 96139:0. 91493]9. 9636610. 91973]9. 9658610. 924419. 96800 0. 92896 

6 ’ . 96142) . 91501] . 96370} . 9198]] . 

7 . 96146) . 91509] . 96374) . 91989] . 

8 . 96150) . 91517] . 96377) . 91997] . 

9 . 96154) . 91525) . 96381) . 92005] . 


ne | 


10 | 9. 9592410. 9104119. 9615810. 9153319. 963N5'0. 9201319, 9680410. 9247919. 


11 . 96162] . 91541] . 96388] . 92020] . 96608) . 92487] . 
12 96165] . 91549] . 96392] . 92028] . 96612} . 92495] . 

13 , 96169] . 91557] . 96396] . 92036] . 96615} . 92502] . 

14 . 96173] . 91565] . 96400] . 92044] . 96619} . 92510} . 96831) 63 
15 | 9. 95943'0. 9108219, 96177)0. 91573/9. 96403,0. 9205219. 96622/0. 92518)9. 968340. 92970 
16 | . 95947| . 96181] . 91582] . 96407] . 92060] . 96626] . 92525 . 96837] . 

17] .95951| . . 96185] . 91590] . 96411) . 92068] . 96630] . 92533] . 96841 

18 | . 95955) . 96188] . 91598] . 96414] . 92076] . 96633] . 92541 

19 | . 95959) . 5] . 96192] . 91606] . 96418] . 92083] . 96637| . 92548 96848) | 93 

20 | 9. 9596310. 9112419. 9619610, 91614]9. 9642210, 92091|9. 96640/0. 925569. 96852 0. 93007] 40 


21 . 95967) . 32} . 96200] . 91622] . 96426) . 92099] . 96644) . 92563] . 96855! . 93019 39 
22 . 95971) . . 96204] . 91630] . 96429) . 92107] . 96648) . 92571 - 96859) . . 93022 : 
i 


23 | . 95975] . 91149] . 96208] . 91638] . 96433] . 92115] . 96651] . 92579] . 96862) . 93030 
24] . 95979] . 96211) | 91646] | 96437] . 92123] . 96655] . 92586] . 96866! . 93037] : 

25 | 8. 9598310. 91 165}9. 96215)0 916549. 96440/0. 921309. 966580. 92594]9. 96869 0. 9304 
96219} . 91662] . 96444] . 92138} . 96662] . 92602] . 96873} . 93052) 34 
96223] | 91670] . 96448] . 92146] . 96665] . 92609] . 96876 See 33 
96227] | 91673] | 96451] . 92154] . 96669] . 92617] . 96879' . 93067] 32 
- 96230] . 91686] . 96455] . 92162] . 96673] . 92624] . 96883) . 


30 | 9. 96002:0. 91206]9. 96234/0. 9169419. 964590. 9217019. 96676|0. 92632]9. 96836 0. 0. 93081} 30 
31 . 96006! . 91215] . 96238) . 91702} . 96462] . 92177] . 96680} . 92640] . 96890) . . 93089} 29 
32 . 96010} . 91223] . 96242] . 91710] . 96466] . 92185] . 96683] . 92647] . 96894, . 93096 

33 . 96014, . 91231] . 96246) . 91718] . 96470) . 92193] . 96687) . 92655) . 968971 . . 93104 
34 . 96018) . 91239] . 96249] . 91726] . 96473] . 92201] . 96690] . 92662] . 96900" . _. 9311) 


35 | 9. 96022|0. 912479. 9625310. 9173419. 96477|0. 92209]9. 9669410. 92670)9. 9. 96904:0. * 
36 . 96026] . 91256] . 96257] . 91742] . 96481] . 92216] . 96697] . 92678] . 96907) . 93126) 24 


37 1 . 96030) . ;41 . 96261] _ 91750] . 96484] . 92224] . 96701] . 92685] . 96910 23 
38 | | 96034] | 91272] | 96265] _ 917581 | 96488) . 922321 . 96705] . 92693] . 96914] . ) 22 
39 | . 96038] . 91280] . 96268] . 91766] . 96492] . 92240] . 96708] . 92700} . 96917) . 93148) 2! 


40 | 9. 9604210, 91289]9, 96272|0. 91774]9. 96495 /0. 92248]9. 9671210. 92708]9. 969210. 93155] 20 
41 | . 96046] . 91297] . 96276] . 91782] . 96499] . 92255] . 96715] . 92715] . 96924’ . 93162) 19 
42 | . 96049} . 51. 96280] _ 91790] . 96503] . 92263] . 96719] . 92723] . 96928! . 93170] 18 
43 | . 960531 . 3] . 96283] . 9179S} . 96506! . 92271] . 9672! 96931; . 93177] 13 


96934, . 93184] 16 


45 | 9. 9606110, 91329]9. 9629110. 91814]9. 96514/0. 92286/9. 9672910. 0. 9274619. 96938 0. 93192 
46 | . 96065] . - 96295] . 91822| . 96517| . 92294] . 96733] . 92753] . 96941! . 93199 14 
47 | . 96069! | 91346] | 96299] | 91830] . 96521! | 92302] . 96736] . 92761 . 96945) . 93208 13 
48 | . 96073] . 91354] . 96302] . 91838] . 96525] . 92310] . 96740} . 92768] . 96948 at 12 
49 | . 96077] . 91362] . 96306! . 91846] . 96528] . 92317] . 96743] . 92776] . 96951" . 93221 


44.1 . 96057] . 913211 . 96287] _ 91806] . 96510! . 92279] . 96726] . 


50 | 9. 9608110. 9137019. 9631010. 9185419. 9653210. 92325]9. 96747/0. 0. 92783)9. 9. 96955 0. 93228 : 
51 . 9OS4! . 91379] . 96314! . 91862] . 96536] . 92333] . 96750) . 92791] . 96958; . 93238 : 
52 . 96088! . 91387] . 96317] . 91870] . 96539] . 92341] . 96754] . 92798] . 96962 . 8 
O38 . 96092) . 91395] . 96321] . 91878] . 96543] . 92348] . 96758) . 92806} . 96965) ; : 
o4 . 96096! . 91403] . 96325) . 9ISS6] . 96547] . 92356] . 96761) . 92813 . 96968: . beet 
55 | 9. 961000. 91411]9. 96329'0. 91894]9, 9655010. 923641]9. 9. 9676510. 9282119. 96972 0. 0. 93265 : 
a6 . 96104) . 91419] . 96332! . 91902] . 96554] . 92372] . 96768) . 92828; . 96975: . ae 3 
o7 . 96108] . 91427] . 96336! . 91910] . 96557] . 92379] . 96772] . 92836] . 96979) “9328 : 
os , 96112 . 91436] . 96340) . 9191S] . 96561] . 92387] . 96775] . 92843] . 96982: a 5 
og . 96115! . 91444) . 96344) . 91926] . 96: DOS! 92395) . 96779! . 92851] . 96985! . 93294 0 
60 9. 96119) 0. 91452 9. 9347/0. 91934 9. 96568 0. 92402 9. 9678210. 92858)9. 96989 0. 93301 Mee 


| 
214° 213° 212° 


© olay Borns) eee! a 


ml 
al 


150° 


Log Hav 


9, 96989 0. 93301! 


Nat. Hav 


96992). 9% 


» 96996 
~ 96099 
. 97002 


9. 97006 0. 9% 


. 970098 *” 


/ 97012 
. 97016 
» 97019 


~ 93352 
» 93359 
~ 93367 


- 97022 0. § 


. 97026 
. 97029 
. 97033 
97036 


. 97039 0. 


~ 97043 
. 97046 


. vo) . 


~ 97052 


9. 97056.0. 9: 


97059) 


‘ 07063) oo 
. 97066: 4 


~9F O69) 


), 97073.0. % 


97076 
. 97079 
. 97083 
. 97086 


9. O7OKY 0), | 


. 97093 
. 97096 
. 97099 
. 97103 


). OTLOBIO. | 


97109 
97113 
97116 
LOTH1Y 
97123 


0. 9: 


97126. 


~ 97129 
. 97132 
97136 


. 971390. 


~ 97142 
- 97146 
~O7149 
. 97152 
. 97156 
~ 97159 
. 97162 
. 97165 
__- 97169 


9. 9. 9717210. 9: 


7 Q7175 


ee ie 7 ee 


. OT182 
- 90185 


209° 


97257 


"97321 


151° 


Log Hav 


97201 


97205 0. 


. 97208 
. 97211 

9214 
. 97218 


9, 07221 0. 


97224). 
. 97227 
97231 
97234 


Nat. Hav 


‘ Q3750 
O37 6019. 
. 9377038 


. O37TR 


98780 
. O34 
O38O1 9. 


~ 97237 0. ), 


~ 97 240) 
~ 97244 
97247 
. 97250 
~ 97253 


. 97260: 
97263 


\ ee 


97266). 9 
97269 0. | 
97273). { 


~ 97276 
. 97279 
97282 


_9T2R9 
97292 
97295 
97208 
97301 
97305 
. 97308 
97311 
97314 


97317 


97324 
97327 


' 


YQ QT2R510. 93! 


"93969 
93076 


, 97330). § 


97333 
97337 
97340 
97343] 


0. | 


973461. 


9, 973-49 


97352 
97356 
~ 97359 
, 97362 
97365 
, 97368 
,97371 
97305 


0. § 


. 97378). § 


. 97381 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


152° 


Log Hav 


"OTBS4. 


Nat. Hav 


97387 ; 


; 97390: 
OF 303) 


. 97400 
97403 
97406, 
97409 


ii 20) 
7418 
» YF422 
~ 90425 


. 97428 0, 9424919. 


97431 
97AB 4 
. O7437) 
ITAAO) 


7443 0. 04283)9. 


cr 


. OF: HO} 


N7397 0. OATRITY. 


. OATS! 
94195 
~ 94202 
94209 


VT AL2 0. 4215/9. 


~ 94256 
. 94263 


94290 


. OTA: 3 3 


97456) 


9745910, 4317/9. 


97462 
YTAGS 
. 97468 
9747) 
9. OTATA 
 Y7478 
97481 
OTR 
 YTABT, 

9. 97490 
97493 


94324 


0, 04351 
ABST 
94364 
94371 
94877 

0. 4384 

94301 


‘ 97 ANG: as 


OT $99. 


975021. ¢ 
4, 97505 0. | 


. 97508) 
. 9751) 
J O7514 
. 97518 
. 97521 
~ 9752-4, 
. 97527 
. 97530 
~ 97533 
9. 97536 
~ 97539 
~ V7542' 
90545), 
. 97548 


97551! 


0. 94451 
mineey,: 
94464 
94471 
94477 

0. 9.4484 
94491 


0, 945 


97554 | 


LY7557 
. 97560 
. 97! 563). 


19, 97566 


207° 


0. O4 55 


17/9. 97730 


153° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav 


719. 07566 0, 94550 


» 96569) 
97502 


~97575 
~ 97578 


/ O7T584! 
~ 97587 
. 97591 
97594 


~ 97600 
~ 97608 
~. 97606 


975810. 


~ 94557 


94577 


. 94590 
. 94596 


Q7 9970. ¢ 


"94629 
94636 


97609). § 


97612: 
. 97615 
. 97618 
9762) 
97624 
97627 
. 976380 
. 97633 


0. { 


Q. § 


. 9763860, | 
: se _ | 


97642) 
. 976045 
. 97647 
. 97650 
. 976538 

9, 97656 
. 97659 
. 97662 


0. O47 


(). 


. 976651, § 


. 97668 


947738 


Q 97671 
97674 
_Y7677 
_ 97680 
97683! 
97686 
: Q768Q) 
97692, 
97695 
97698 

0 97701, 


QO. O4779 
94786 
. 94AT92 
YT Od 
» 94805 

0. 
OATES 
. V4AR24 
. 94831 
94837 

0. § 


97704. S 


~ 97707 
. 97710 
977138 
9. 97716 
. 97718 
. 97721 
. 97724 
~ 97727 


. 976733) 
~ 97736 
. 97739 

97742 


0. 9. 


10. 9490819, 


. 94914 
. 9492) 
~ 94027 
. 94933 


DADRA, 


QASTUYO. 


Log Hav 


Y. YT TAS; 
.OTTAS 
. 97751 
97754 
. 97796 

QT 75M 

. 97762 

. 97765 

. 97768 

LOTT) 

OTT 

OTT 

. 97780 

_ 97783). 

. 9778: 5 

_ 97788! 

297791 

. 97794 


Nat. Hav 
0. DADC 
. 94946 
» 949052 
~ 4959 
. 94965 
0. 


0. 95 


0. 9: 


97790701. 


978000. 95 


, 07803 
97806 
97808 
97811 
YT814 

Y. 97817 
. 97820 


Q. 94 
~ 990738 
~ 95079 


Q. 95 


297823) M5 
. 97826) 5 


. 97829 
9. 9783 
. 97834 
97837 
. 97840 
 V7T8A3: 
0. YTBAG 


0. | 


0). 9 


~O78AD OF 


» E85 

. 97854 
9897 
Q7 R60! 
» 97863: 


. 95109 
95185 


(0. 95192 


97860... 


. 97868 
. 97871 
9, O7874 
97877 
. 97880) 
. 97883! 
. 97885 


Q, 7888 
. 9789) 
. 97894 
97897 
: NF 890) 

97902 

: 97905). 

. 97908 

9797) 

97914 


0. 952 
F Q5220 
~ 962305 
~ 95241 


5254 
. 95261 


0. 


0. $ 


953008 


9. 977450. 1494010, 97916/0. 95315 


206° 


205° 


Q4O72 


145 


l S = NW Ot 910° 


1452 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


155° 


158° 159° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


~ 


0} 9. 979160. 95315]9. 980810. 9567719. 9823910. 9602519. 9838910. 96359)9. 98533 0. 96679 
] .97919| . 95322] . 98084) . 95683] . 98241] . 96031] . 98392! . 96365] . 98536! . 96684 
2 . 97922) . 953281 . 98086; . 95689) . 98244) . 96037] . 98394) . 96370] . 98538) . 96689 
3 . 97925) . 953347 . 98089) . 95695} . 98246] . 96042) . 98397) . 96376) . 98540) . 96695 
4 . 97927) . 95340} . 98092) . 95701] . 98249] . 96048} . 98399) . 96381) . 98543) . 96700 
5 | 9. 9793010. 953469. 98094'0. o007 9. 98251/0. 9605419. 98402:0. 9638619. 985450. 96705 
6 . 97933) . 95352 - 98097. . 98254] . 96059) . 98404) . 96392] . 98547) . 96710 
7 . 97936! . 95358} . 98100: . 98256) . 96065] . 98406) . 96397] . 98550; . 96715 
8 . 97939) . 95364 . 98259! . 96071) . 98409} . 96403) . 98552; . 96721 
9 97941] . 95371| . 98105 . 98262) . 96076] . 98411] . 96408) . 98954, . 96726 
10 | 9. 979440. 953779. 9810810. 95736}9. 9826410. 96082]9. 98414\0. 9641319. 98557 0. 96731 


11 | . 97947). " 98267, . 96088] . 98416! . 96419] . 98539] . 96736 

12 | . 97950! . 98113). "98269! _ 96093] . 98419! . 96424] . 98561! . 96741 

13. | | 97953) . 98116) . 982721 | 96099] . 984211 . 96430) . 98564) . 96746 

14| . 97955! | " 98274| | 96104] . 98424] . 96435] . 98566 . 9675 

15 | 9. 97958'0, 9540719. 9812110. 9576619, 982770. 9611019, 9842610, 9644019. 9856810. 96757 

16 | .979611 . | 98279] . 96116] . 98428] . 96446] . 98570] . 9676 

17 | . 97964 " 98282] | 961211 . 984311 . 96451] . 98573! . 96767 

18 | . 97966 " 98285| _ 961271 . 98433) . 96457| . 98575! . 9677 

19 98287) | 96133] . 98436] . 96462] | 98577! . 9677 

20 - 982900. 961389. 98438'0. 96467]9. 98580'0. 96782 

21 | . 97975. . 98292} . 96144] . 98440, . 96473] . 98582) . 96788 

22 | .97977| . "98295! _ 96149] . 98443' . 96478] . 98584, . 9679 

23 | . 97980. . "982971 . 96155 . 984451 . 96483] . 98587! . 96798 

24 , 97983) "98300! . 96161| . 98448] . 96489] . 98589! . 96803] 3 

25 | 9. 97986'0. 9546319. 98147/0. 958249. 98302:0. 96166/9. 9845010. 96494]9. 98591'0. 96808 

26 | . 979881 . 98150! . 95830] . 98305] . 96172] . 98453] . 96500 98593) . 9681 

7] j 1 98153] | 958361 . 98307] _ 96177] . 98455! . 965051 . 98596! . 96818 

98 | | 97994! | "98155! _ 95841] _ 98310! | 96183] . 984571 . 96510] . 98598] . 96823 
29 98158] . 95847] . 98312] . 96188] . 98460) . 96516] . 98600, . 96829) 31 

30 


. 9549819. 98161'0. 9585319. 98315,0. 9619419. 98462!0. 9652119. 98603 0. 96834 


31]. 95 . 98163] . 98317] . 96200] . 98465] . 96526] . 98605, . 96839 
32 |. 9: 98166) . 98467] . 96532] . 98607) . 96844 
33 ' 98469] . 96537] . 98609] . 96848 
34 _ 96216] . 98472) . 965421 . 98612; . 96854 
35 | 9. 980130. 9588219. 9832710, 9622219, 9847410, 9654719. 9861410. 9685! 

36 | . 98016! . | 95888] . 98330] . 96227] . 98476] . 96553 "98616 . 96864 
37 | . 98019) . " 98332! _ 96233] . 98479| . 965581 . 98619] . 96869 
388 | . 98021 _ 98335! . 96238] . 98481| . 96563] . 98621; . 96874 


39 | . 98024] . . 98337| . 96244] . 98484] . 96569 _- 98623). 96879 

40 | 9. 98027/0. 9555810. 98187 0. 95911]9. 98340'0. 96249]9. 984860. 96574]9. 98625 0. 968S4 

41 | . 98030! 98189! . 95 98342] . 96255] . 98488) . 96579) . 98628) . 968Rd 
42] . 98032) . 98192) . 98345; . 96260] . 98491] . 96585] . 98630: . 96SO4 
43 | . 98035! . 98195! " 98347] | 96266] . 98493] . 96590] . 98632 . 9689 
44]. 98038 98197] . . 98350! . 96272] . 98496] . 96595] . 98634 96905 

45 | 9. 980400, 9558819, - 982000 - 98352.0. 9627719. 98498'0. 96600}9. 98637 0. 96910 

46 | . 98043! . 9: 945] . 98355) . . 98500} . 96606 een . 96915 

47 1 . 98046] . 5951] . 98357] . 96288] . 98503) . 96611} . 98641! . 96920 

48 | . 98049] . 5957| . 98360] . 96294] . 98505] . 96616] . 98643! . 9692: 

49 | . 98051 95962] . 98362] . 96299} . 98507] . 96621 " 98646) 96930) 11 
50 | 9. 980540. 95618)9, 98213'0, 9596819, 9836510, 9630519. 98510:0. 966279. 98648 0. 9K934 IC 
51 1 . 98057 95974] . 98367| . 96310) . 98512) . 96632) . 98650, . 9694 9 
52 | . 98059 96315 . 98514] . 96637] . 98652! . 96945) 8 
531 . 98062! . 95636 . . 96321] . 98517] . 96642} . 98655; . 96950 
54 ae 95642) . | . 96326] . 98519) . 96648) . 98657) 96954 6. 
Do . 96332)9. 9852110. 0. 9665319. 98659 0. 9696) 5 
56 |. 98070) 98524] . 96658] . 98661] . 969K] 4 
o7 |. 98073 98526] . 96663] . 98664, . 9697) 3 
58 98076) . - 96348] . 98529] . 96669 . 98666, . 98974 2 
59] . 98078 . . 96020] . 98387 "96354 "98531; . 96674] . 98668' . 9BASM I 
60 | 0. 96025}9. 98389,0. 96359]9. 98533'0. 9667919. 98670.0. 96984 0 

201° 200° 


, 


0 | 9. 986700. 9698519, 98801 


een eee 


59 
60 


—_——_—— 


“9. 9X68 1-0. 


9. 98642 0, 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 
160° 161° 162° 
aie: Aouaceeal 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


~ 98673) 2 9B990 
. 98675. . NO995 
. 98677) . 97000 
. 98679). 97004 
970009 
. 986841. 07014 
~ G8686) . OTOLY 
. OSO88 2 97024 
. 98690. 970240 
Q703 4 
97039 
Q7T044 
Q70O49 
Q7054 


. O86Y5, 
98697]. 
_ ORBYY) 
98701! . 
9. 98703 0. 
. 98706) . 97064 
98708) . 97069 
. 987101. 97074 
R712. . YTOTR 
9. 987140. 97083 
, 98717) . 97OKN 
. 98719! . 97093 
. 98721, . 97098 
98723] . 97103 


19. 98725 0. 97108 


. 98728 
. 98730 
. 98732 
. 98734 


~ 97118 
mire © wi 
~ 97122 
97127 


T9. 987360. 97132 


. 98738 
. 98741 
. 98743 
. 98745 


~ 97137 
97142 
~ 97147 
. 97151 


. 98749 
. 98751 
. 98754 


. 97161 
. 97166 
. 97171 


. 98760 
. 98762] . 97190 
. 98764]. 97195 
. 98766! . 97200 


~ 97185 


9. 9876910. 9720419. 


- 98771 
» 98773 
» 98775 
~ 987077 


~ 97209 
O24 
~ 97219 
97224 


. 98781) . 97233 
, ORTRA! | 723 
| 9RT8G) . 97243 
. 98788! . 97247 


~ 987921 2 97257 


98794! . O7°G2 
98796) . 97°66 
~ 98798) . 9727) 


QTO5Q9. 


. O8836 
. 98838 
- 98840) 
98812 0. 
 O8KA5 
 OR847 
, 98849 
. 98851 
_ 988530. 
. 98855 
98857 
98859 
. 98861 


=~ 


a 


. 98875 
. 98877 
. 98880 
- 98756) . OF 176) . 98882) . 974581 . 99001 


. 98896 
. 98898 
. 98900 
yy . 98777) | . 98902 

9. 9877910. Y722R19_ 
. 98906 
, 98908 
- 98910 
. 98912 


. 98916 


97356 
. 97361 
. 97365 
97370)9. 
97374 
97379 
97384 
. 97388 
97393)9. 
. 97398 
. 97402 
. 97407 
97412 


~ 974217. 
~ 97425) . 
» 97430 
. O7TABSSL . 


. 97444 
. 97448 
~O7ASBET 


974677 . 
~ 974717. 
97476] . 
97480} . 


. 98958 
. 98960 
. 98962] . 97637 


. 98966 
. 98968 
. 98970 
. 98971 


. 98975 
98977 
. 98979 
98981] . 97681] . 99095] . 97937 
9, 98863'0. 97416]9. 989830. 97686]9. 99096 '0. 97941 
98865 
. 98867 
98869 
. 98871 
9. 987470. 97156]9. 98873)/0. 97439]9. 98993'0. 
98995 
98997 


. 98YRI 


0. 97276]9. 9892410. 9755319. 99041 


. 98803) . OT7281P . 98926) . 97557 
98805). OT28S5P. YSO28] . 97562 
988071. 97290). 984301) . 97566 
: YXSOY ~ 97295) . 98932! . 97571 
Y, 98811.0. 9730019. 9893410. 97575 
. 98813). 97304 . 9890361 . 97580 
. O8815) . O7309P . OSO8BR! . O7584 
.OS817) . OTB LAP. OSOAO | OT589 
-YSSI9! . YTSI8E . 98042! . 97593 
Y QR822 0. 97382319, 9894410. 97598 
.YSS24) . 973281 . OS9O46! . 97602 
"gxs26l | 973321 | ONG48] | 97606 
. O8828) 2 97337). 98950) . 97611 
98830. OTS42) . 98952]. 97615 
QXR32 0. 9734719. 98954/0. 97620 
. 98834). O7351P . 98956! . 97624 


~ 97629 
. 97633 


98964 0. 97642 
. 97646 
. 97651 
. 97655 
. 97660 


163° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav { Log Hav 


0. 97815/9 99151, 


. 99043). 97819 


. 99044 
. 99046 
. 99048 


. 97824 
. 97828 
97832 


164° 


. 991052 
. 99154 
. 99156 
. 99158 


Nat. Hav 


0. 98063 
. 98067 
. 98071 
. 98075 
. 98079 


0. 990500. 97836]9. 9915910. 98083 


» 99052 
. 99054 
. 99056 


. 97841 
. 97845 
. 97849 


. 99161 
. 99163 
. 99165 


. 99058) . 9785"; . 99166] . 9 
9. 99059)0. 97855]9. 9916810. 98103 


. 99061 
. 99063 
. 99065 
. 99067 


. 97862 
. 97866 
. 97870 
. 97874 


9, 99069 0. 97879 


. 99071 
. 99072 
. 99074 
. 99076 


. 97883 
. 97887 
. 97891 
97895 


9. 99078'0. 97899 


. 99080 
. 99082 
. 99084 
. 99085 


~ 97904 
. 97908 
. 97912 
. 97916 


98973)0. 9766419. 990870. 97920 


. 97668 
. 97673 
. 97677 


. 97690 
. 97695 
~ 97699 
. 97703 


Q8985 
Q8O87 


98991 


~ 97712 
. 97716 
oOT721 
97725 


98999 


9. 9875810. 9718019. 988840. 9746219. 990030. 97 729]9, 
. 98886 
. 98888 
. 98890 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
165° 166° 168° 169° 

. Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav? Log Hav | Nat. Hav 
0 | 9. 992540. 98296]9. 99350,0. 9851519. 99440,0. 9871919. 99523/0. 9890719. 9959910. 99081 
1 . 99255) . 983800} . 99352] . 985181 . 99441) . 987227 . 99524] . 989101 . 99600! . 99084 
2 . 99257) . 98304} . 99353) . 985227 . 99443! . 987251 . 99526! . 98913] . 99602) . 99087 
3 . 99259) . 98308] . 99355) . 98525} . 99444) . 98728] . 99527) . 98916] . 99603) . 99090 
4 . 99260) . 98311] . 99356} . 985297 . 99446) . 98732] . 99528) . 98919] . _. 99604 . 9909 


ee nS Es 


9. 99262 0. 98315}9. 99358)/0. 98532]9. 99447 /0. 98735]9. 99529/0. 9892219. 99605/0. 99095 
. 99264; . 98319] . 99359) . 98536] . 99448; . 987381 . 99531) . 98925] . 99606} . 99098 
. 99265) . 98323] . 99361! . 98539] . 99450} . 98741] . 99532) . 98928] . 99608! . 99101 
. 99267) . 98326] . 99362) . 98543] . 99451) . 98745] . 99533) . 98931] . 99609) . 99103 
. 99269) . 98330] . 99364) . 98546] . 99453) . 98748] . 99535) . 98934] . 99610] . _- 99106 


10 | 9. 99270,0. 98334]9. 99366,0. 98550}9. 99454/0. 9875119. 99536/0. 98937]9. 9961110. 99109 
11 . 99272) . 98337] . 99367) . 98553] . 99456) . 987541 . 99537) . 98940] . 99612) . 9911 

12] . 99274) . 98341] . 99369) . 98557] . 99457] . 98757] . 99539] . 98943] . 99614] . 9911. 
13 . 99275) . 98345] . 99370) . 98560] . 99458) . 98761] . 99540] . 98946] . 99615) . 99117 
14 . 99277| . 98349] . 99372) . 98564] . 99460) . 98764] . 99541) . 98949] . 99616) . 99120 


15 | 9. 99278 0. 9835219. 99373/0. 98567]9. 99461 0. 98767/9. 99543/0. 9895219. 996170. 99123 
16 | . 99280, . 98356] . 99375] . 98571] . 99463] . 98770] . 99544) . 98955] . 99618) . 9912 

17 | . 99282) . 98360] . 99376] . 98574] . 99464] . 98774) . 99545) . 98958] . 99620] . 99128 
18 | . 99283! . 98363] . 99378] . 98577] . 99465) . 98777] . 99546] . 98961} . 99621] . 99131 
19 | . 99285! . 98367) . 99379) . 98581} . 99467| . . 99548! . 98964] . 99622) . 99133 


20 | 9. 99287,0. 98371]9. 99381/0. 98584]9. 994680. 98783]9. 99549|0. 98967)9. 99623/0. 99136 
21 . 99288) . 98374) . 99382] . 98588] . 99470] . . 99550} . 98970] . 99624] . 99139 
22 | . 99290] . 98378] . 99384) . 98591] . 99471] . 98789] . 99552] . 98973] . 99626] . 99141 
23 | . 99291) . 98382] . 99385) . 98595] . 99472) . 98793] . 99553] . 98976) . 99627) . 99144 
24 | . 99293! . 98385] . 99387) . 98598] . 99474) . - 99554|_. 98979] . 99628! . 99147 
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25 | 9. 9929510. 98389]9. 99388,0. 98601}9. 994750. 98799]9. 99555/0. 9898219. 9962910. 99149 
26 | . 99296] . 98393] . 99390} . 98605] . 99477) . 98802] . 99557) . 98985) . 99630} . 9915 

27 | =. 99298) . 98396] . 99391; . 98608] . 99478) . 98805] . 99558) . 98988] . 99631! . 99155 
28 | . 99300) . 98400] . 99393] . 98612] . 99479) . 98808] . 99559) . 98990] . 99633] . 99157 
29 | . 99301} . 98404] . 99394) . 98615] . 99481) . 98812) . 99561) . 98993] . 99634) . 99150 


30 | 9. 99303)0. 98407]9. 99396)/0. 98618]9. 99482/0. 98815]9. 99562)/0. 98996]9. 99635/0. 99163 
31 . 99304| . 98411] . 99397; . 98622] . 99484) . 98818] . 99563) . 98999} . 99636) . 99165 
32 | . 99306) . 98415] . 99399) . 98625) . 99485] . 98821] . 99564/ . 99002} . 99637) . 99168 
33 . 99308} . 98418} . 99400) . 98629] . 99486) . 98824} . 99566} . 99005] . 99638) . 99171 
34 . 99309} . 98422] . 99402) . 98632] . 99488) . 98827] . 99567] . 99008] . 99639) . 99173 


35 | 9. 9931110. 98426]9. 99403'0. 98635]9. 99489/0. 9883019. 9956810. 99011]9. 996410. 99176 
36 . 99312) . 98429) . 99405} . 98639] . 99490] . 98834} . 99569) . 99014] . 99642) . 99179 
37 | .99314| . 98433] . 99406] . 98642] . 99492! . 98837] . 99571) . 99016] . 99643) . 99181 
38 | . 99316) . 98436] . 99408] . 98646] . 99493} . 98840] . 99572) . 99019] . 99644) . 99184 
39 . 99317] . 98440] . 99409) . 98649] . 99495) . 98843] . 99573] . 99022] . 99645) . 99186 


——— eee 
rr fm fe 


40 | 9. 99319,0. 98444]9. 9941110. 9865219. 99496/0. 98846]9. 99575/0. 99025/9. 996460. 99189 
41 . 99320} . 98447] . 99412) . 98656] . 99497] . 98849] . 99576) . 99028) . 99648) . 99192 
42 . 99322) . 98451) . 99414! . 98659] . 99499] . 98852] . 99577) . 99031} . 99649| . 9919 

43 . 99324] . 98454] . 99415) . 98662} . 99500] . 98855] . 99578) . 99034] . 99650) . 99197 
44 , 993251 . 98458] . 99417] . 98666] . 99501! . 98858] . 99580) . 99036} . 99651} . 99199 


ee ES | a ee 


O CONFIG 


45 | 9. 99327 0. 98-462|9. 99418:0. 9866919. 99503/0. 98862|9. 99581|0. 99039]9. 99652)0. 99202 
46 : 99328) . 98465] . 99420) 98672] . 99504| . 98865] . 99582! . 99042] . 99653) . 99205 
47 . 99330) . 98469] . 99421] . 98676] . 99505} . 98868} . 99583) . 99045] . 99654) . 99207 
48 . 99331! . 98472} . 99422| . 98679] . 99507| . 98871] . 99584) . 99048] . 99655) . 99210 
49 . 99333} . 98476] . 99424) . 98682] . 99508] . 98874) . 99586} . 99051] . 99657) . 99212 


9. 99510)0. 98877]9. 99587)0. 99053]9. 99658 0. 99215 
. 99511} . 98880] . 99588] . 99056] . 99659! . 9921 
. 99512} . 98883] . 99589) . 990597 . 99660) . 99220 

33 . 99339| . 98490] . 99430] . 98695] . 99514] . 98886] . 99591) . 99062) . 99661) . 99223 

a4 , 99341} . 98494] . 99431} . 98699] . 99515] . 98889] . 99592] . 99065] . 99662) . 9922 


55 | 9.99342 0. 9849719, 99433 0. 9870219. 995160. 9889219. 99593/0. 9906719. 99663)0. 99228 

56 | . 99344! . 98501! . 99434] . 98705] . 99518) . 98895] . 99594| . 99070 99664 . 99230 
57 | . 99345] . 98504] . 99436] . 98709] . 99519! . 98898] . 99596] . 99073] . 99666) . 99233 
58 | | 99347] . 98508] . 99437| . 987121 . 99520] . 989011 . 99597] . 99076] . 99667) . 9923 
59 . 99349} . 98511] . 99438! . 98715] . 99522) . 98904] . 99598 _ 99079] . 99668] . 99235 
60 | 9. 99350/0. 98515]9. 994400. 9871919. 9952310. 9890719. 99599/0. 99081)9. 9966910. 99240 


191° 190° 


50 | 9. 9933510. 9847919. 9942510. 98686 
51 . 99336) . 984831 . 99427] . 98689 
52 | | 99338! . 984871 . 99429] . 98692 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
172° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav | 
0 | ; | 
1] . 99670 . 99243] . 99733 . 99387] . 99789. . 99515 
2] . 99671 . 99245} . 99734 . 993K0] . 99790 . 99517 
3 | . 99672: . 99735 . 99391] . 99791 . 99519 
4] .99673 . . 99736 . 99393] . 99792 . 99521] . 
5 
6 | . 99675! . 99738. 
7 | .99677! . . 99739, . 99400] . 99794, . 
8] . 99678, 99740 . 99402] . 
9 -, 99679. 99263] . 99741, | 99405 
10 
11 | . 99681) . 99268} . 99743) . 99409] . 99798) . 
12 | . 99682) . 99270] . 99744, . 99411] . 99799) . 
13 | . 99683, . 99273] . 99745, . 99414] . 99800! . 
14 | . 99684) . 99275] . 997461 . 99416] . 99800, . 
15 | 9. 99685 0. 9927819. 99747 0. 99418/9 pono? ogasl 
16 | . 99686 . 99280] . 99748, . 99420] . 99802. 
17 | . 99687, . 99283} . 99748) . 99422] . 99H03; . 
18 }| . 99688! . 99285] . 99749. . 99425] . 99804 
19 |. 99690 . 99288] . 99750, . 99427] . 99805] . 
20 | 9. 99691 0. 9929019. 99751 0. 9942919 penne eoredlo 99853,0. 99662]9. 99894 0. 99756 
21 | . 99692, . 99293] . 99752) . 99431] . 99806) . 99555 
22 . 99693) . 99295] . 99753) . 99433] . 99807) . 99557 
23 | . 99694 . 99297] . 99754) . 1. 99808! | 99559 
24] . 99695: . 99300] . 99755 . 998091 | 99561 
25 | 9. 99696 0. 99302I9. 99756 0. 9944019. 9981000 99: 54i3}9. ee 7.0. 99670)9. 99897 6 
26 | . 99697 . 99305 . 99811 
27 | . 99698. eee . 99811 
28 
29° 9700) . "99760 8 0 
30 | 9. 99701 0. 99314]9. 9976110, 9945119. paniG obsrl0 oon 
31 | . 99702) . 99317 ne 99453] . 
32 | . 99703, . 99319 
33 | . 99704: . 99321 
34 | . 99705) . 9 
35 | 9. 99706 0. 993269. 99766 0. 9946119. 
36 | . 99707) . 99329] . 99766 . 99464] . 99819 
37 | . 99708 . 99331] . 99767; . 99466] . 99820: "90585 
38 | . 99710| . 99333 9708) « Bods . 99820] . 99587 
39 | . 99711] . 99336] . 99769! . 99470] . 99821| . 99589 
40 | 9. 99712 0. 99338]9, 99770 0. 99472I9. | 99822 0. 99591|9. 99867 0. 9969519. 99906 0. 99784] 20 _ 
41 . 99771) . 99474] . 99823) . 99593 
42 | . 99714) . 99343] . 99772' . 99476] . 99824) | 99595 
43 | . 99715) . 99345] . 99773; . 99478] . 99824) . 99597 
44 . 99825, . 99598 
: 9. 9971710. 9935019. 99774 0. 9948319.-¢ 99826 0. 99600]9. 99871 
47 
48 
49 


50 9. 9972210. 9 99361 9. 9. 997790. 9949319, ¢ 99830.0. 6 996099. 9. 908740. 99711 9. 999120. 99797] 10 — 
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51 | . 99723] . 99364] . 99780| . 99495] . 99831 99798] 9 
52 | . 99724] . 99366] . 99781 
53 | . 99725] . 99368] | 99782) . 
_54 | . 99726, . 99371] . 99783] . 
55 | 9. 99727,0. 9937319. 99784/0. 99503 
56 | . 99728) . . 99785) . 
57 | . 99729, . . 99786; . 
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marker beacon on__.___.------.----- 265 Carrier wave of radio, defined... ._--- 300. 915 
mid-channel____.-_-_-_-_-..------------ 266 Cartesian coordinates, defined____-- ~~ 915, 1031 
Nun, denned... issecs cece eee 264,938 Cartography, defined_--....----------- 919 
piloting bv, precautions for_.......__- 266 Cassini, Jacques; proper motion, discovery 
radiobeacons on.___---_-------.----- 265 OL See hrs a ph es hia a a et 39 
reflectors ON 2. .2-.2-4+20--eee4e4. 2405 265 Cassini, M.; sight reduction tables of... 524 
sea, (enned 25202 .cc2 45 sacosscoeeoee 945 Cassiopeia, circumpolar motion of -- ----- 368 
sound denned 22 88 eter eice 947 Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Publica- 
spar, defined____...-.-_._--------- 264, 948 tions (H.O. Pub. No. 1-V)------------ 96 
station, defined. _._---_-_--------- 266,948 Cathode, defined.-_-_--------------- 302, 919 
not shown on chart_______-.._-_---- 118 Cathode ray tube, defined_-_---.-------- 915 
telegraph, defined. ..._...---.-.-_--- 949 Principles:Of o....6.45.ssceceetece haces 302 
VODUNATK( Ol: as ove 26 cece ees aoe 950,977 ‘Cate paw 2. -u22n ees eee eee ees 807 
turning, defined__......_.---.------- 951 Ceiling balloons, types of....----------- 783 
UVES Ol ss ct aeons Seen <2 264-265 Ceiling light projector_.......---------- is 
watch, defined. ..........-_-----_ -_- 052  “Ceilometer.c<'.. 2. cane coe cea Soe es iS4 
(See also Aid(s) to navigation) Celestial body (bodies), cireumpolar - - - -- 368 
Buoy sOUndeh sce se ceeese saseeesseuecse 27 Gefiied so 3204 2cctecsste ese eas 91d 
Buoyage, defined_....-_-._.----------- 915 identification of ....--------------- 575-591 
Buoyage systems_._._._._....--- 265, 976-982 MOLION Of occ 0c cued ou hee ocean es 306 
WIStOEV Ol 252 Seen ete eee 29 ApPATENb ss 2c eic sce ee he 367-370 
Burdwood, John; azimuth tables of__.__- 569 in polar regions. .--.------------ 614 
Bureau of Ships (USN), Bulletin of Infor- Kepler’s laws of..----------------- 38, 354 
MON OW sine ese encis aula gots oasis 625 revolution in orbit_-.-------------- 353 
gyro compass corrections_.__.....---- 151 (See also Motion(s)) 
Bureau of Standards (U. S.), atomic clock symbols for._.---------------------- 0 
o) ae aA UD ER IE send Freee See mnte CEE 375 times of rising and setting, formulas for. 642 
radio propagation signals..._.._.___-- 633 Celestial coordinates----------------- 381-384 
time signals of (WWYV)____-_-____-_.__-- 492 “Celestial Coordinator”, of Hyatt.....--- lel 
Buys Ballot’s Law, statement of__.___-_- 805 Celestial equator, defined_...--------- 382. 915 
in tropical cyclone_...._-...-.-__..---- 827 diagram on plane of - - -------- ----- 383-354 
Bygrave slide rule_____....._...---._-- 559 Celestial equator system of Aa ns 
C-band, defined_.__..._.--.----------- 915 Celestial fix, defined. _.-.-------------- Q1o 
Cable, conversion factors________._.._.- 958 ‘Celestial Fix Finder’, of Zerbee--.--... — o6b 
defined__..._....-------.----------- 915 Celestial horizon, defined------------- 386. 91s 
leader cable, defined___......--2--_-- 933 Celestial latitude, defined---.---------- 387, 919 
length unit, origin of__._....__..____- 26 Celestial line of position, defined - - ------ _ 9is 
(See also Units of measurement) Celestial longitude, defined - ----~.----- 387, 915 
Cabot, Sebastian.........._._-_..----- 30 Celestial mechanics, history of - --------- 36 
“Cadameter’’, of Pierce._..-__.___._--- 561 Celestial meridian, defined------------ 382, 916 
Cage; Gehnedcc.2 2206240 ses eee 915 diagram on plane of, defined-- -------- o 922 
CAKG ICO x s.ur2 5 ods Bo he Oe i otek o 749 described _____.---- wheddeeng aces UOCeae) 
Caleareous, defined___._-...22--222 2 2. 109 Celestial navigation, in air navigation. -- - hy 
Calculated altitude, defined_...~....--__- 915 automatic.__.._.------------------- 56 
Cdleulo del Punto, of Ménéclier and defined___..__-------------------- 913 
ChevVali@fes2ced:c son ewe oe awe ce eteee 541 automation of..__..----------------- ho 
Caleulus, defined. __._._.-222 2-2 ee 1041 and dead reckoning. ----------------- 160 
principles of... -2.-.2222-2-. ~~ 1041-1043 defined_..._____.------------------ 62, nto 
Calendar, Gregorian___.._____._.___--- 370 electronics in_ __-------------------- 804 
time divisions by_._.......--..------ 370 history of._____.------------------- 34-5: 
(See also Time) instruments for. _----------------- 398-420 
Calibrate, defined. ._.._-...._..______- 915 modern methods of_.---------------- on 
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in polar regions. __-_..-2 2-2-2 2-2. 635-642 for electronic navigation.__..._.__._-- 96 
radio astronomy.__.__....-_--.----_-- 60 (See also Electronic navigation) 

(See also Radio astronomy) equatorial chart, defined. _...._____-- 924 
radio sextant... _.__._.-_-____ Le. 304 field chart, defined___..-......-____--- 888 
(See also Navigation, Navigational fishing chart, publication of._....____- 101 

practice, Sight reduction) FOP: NOS ON 2.2 20 oe gu ies oe Lk 114 

Celestial Navigation Observation Table (Jap- general chart, defined_____.__.__------ 926 
anese H.Q. Pub. No. 351)..........._. 541 described__.__.__._..--.-.-------- 104 
Celestial Navigation Tables (Japanese H.O. great-circle chart, defined....._______- 927 
Pubs. NO. 60)) 2. cube eet ce sec See 530 described___._....-- 2-2 -- eee 230 
Celestial Navigator for Aviators, of True. _- 561 publication of....__._.....-------.- 100 
Celestial observation(s), defined___._.___- 916 (See also Great circle(s), Projection(s)) 
in geodetic control survey. _____.__- 850-852 of grid variation._...._..._.----.---- 100 
lines of position from______.._._ -- 449-465 harbor chart, defined. _.-_...-_------ 929 
planning Ol 2.0 ccc e etc wsnSe 455-458 described_..._-.-----..------ eee ee 104 
in polar regions ___._.._.__..---__-- 635-637 WISCOTV 00 o-.o Siete te eee a es 18-22 
lines of position from. ____.._____-- 638 ice chart, defined....._.._..-.----- .-- 931 
low-altitude sights_....-22222222 222. 636 importance of._.__.._._.---------.-- 93 
Celestial pole, defined_.._......._-2__- 382, 916 Index Catalog of Nautical Charts and 
Celestial sphere, defined___.__.....--- 351, 916 Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-N)__-- 96 
Celestial triangle, defined._.___..____- 393, 916 index chart, defined...._.....---.----- 931 
Celsius, Anders... _--.._____----__-__- 775 Information on Hydrographic Office 
Celsius temperature, defined_____.___- 775, 916 Charts and Publications (H.O. Pub. 
Center, of circle, defined____-...______- 1024 IN Od Peo ioe atc ie ss a ee ane 96 
of sphere, defined_.-.-_...__......__-- 1029 isoclinal, defined. __-..-------------- 932 
Center line, of hyperbolic system_-_-_-_- 333, 310 isogonic, defined___.....------------- 932 
Centering control, defined_......._._.._- 916 isomagnetic, defined. --.------------- 932 
Centering error, defined_____....._..__- 916 GCsCTIDEG 33 2 yo oe ee ee oe cue 162 
Of Sextants <2 5 2es56c242255 eek eeees $11 publication and features of. --_.--_- 100 
Centesimal system of units, defined__.._. 1031 isoporic, defined____..__-------------- 932 
Centigrade temperature, defined. _____ - 775, 916 Lambert conformal (see Lambert con- 
Centimeter, conversion factors. .________ 958 formal chart) 
Central angle of circle, defined______.__- 1024 for land navigation.-_..------------- 664 
Centroid of lain si defined. -........-- 1022 loran, publication of._---.----------- 96 
Ceres, features of.-.-----.....--..-_---- 362 (See also Loran) 
Certaine Errors in Navigation Detected and magnetic, defined___.-.-------------- 935 
Corrected, of Wright..-.._--.----- 22, 30, 34 maintenance of.__...---------------- 117 
Chain, hyperbolic system.._......_.-- 310, 333 marine, dehined.c 5 e.22.0oese ones 69 
Challenger, HMS (1858), oceanographic Mercator (see Mercator chart) 
expedition Ole ces Seo ge Se a 691 miscellaneous___._.--------------- 100—101 
Challenger, HMS (1931), oceanographic nautical... ______..--------------- 103-118 
expeditions of..--.-.....----------.- 692 ACCUIACY Of ins consent a csee Seca 104-106 
Change of tide, defined____.......--.-_- 916 aids to navigation on- ------- _--- 111-113 
Channels of radio frequencies, use of._-.. 299 accuracy of..-.----------------- 105 
Character of the bottom, defined_______- 916 illustrated__...---------- _.--. 983-998 
Characteristic, of a light, defined_______- 916 (See also Chart symbol(s)) 
of logarithm, defined__._.-._.....___- 1012 bottom contours On_._..-.....------ 108 
Charge, electrical.-.-.-_...-.-.---.-__- 289 accuracy of....----------------- 105 
Charles II, establishment of Greenwich bottom quality, definitions of __---- - 108 
Royal Observatory. __.-------_---..- 50 symbols (ee eee earn 997 
Chart(s), aeronautical, air routes of world. 101 classification by scale_--.-....----- 104 
pilot charts of the upper air, publica- coast, described. _----------------- 104 
tion and features of ---........__- 95 construction of_..--------------- 888-894 
publication of.......-..--------.-- 100 (See also Chart construction) 

types Ol (2. <2l eect use ou loeeses 671 CONTOUTS ONse.c et tesa Seis 114 

value of for marine navigation. .____ 100 controlling depth. ----------------- 108 

(See also Air navigation, Projection(s)) correction of_...---------------- 117, 118 
anchorage, defined__._......--.....-. 910 (See also Daily Memorandum, No- 

ASIAN .3 2 cose e tees ese eee ace eens 19 tice to Mariners, Publication(s) ) 
azimuthal gs cpanel ublication of.. 101 dangers on__._.------------------ 110 

(See also Projection(s)) SVMbOlS (OP 2c. sl eee se hee 995 
bathymetric, defined__...-.-._._._---- 914 data, adequacy of._-___-.--------- 106 
checking accuracy of, by survey______- 865 GAte: Ole oe ee ea he Sees 106 
classification by scale. _....._.______- 104 datums for__.._.----.------------ 109 
coast chart, defined_.._.....________- 917 (See also Datum(s)) 

deseribed 252 ace ca cee eter een on 104 defined........-------------- 69, 103, 937 
corrections to, ozaguides for. ___.____- 888 depth units of various nations_____- - 999 

sources Of... _.--.--------------- 99-100 distance measurement on__-____----- 215 
current chart, defined_-.-_._..._.._-_- 919 i: deseeibed 104 
datums for (see Datum(s)) NO ene er cia ee aaa eae 
defined.....___..___..._........... 69, 916 great-circle, described. w= ---2------- 230 
direction measurement on._______.__._. 214 (See also Great circle(s), Projection(s)) 
discontinuance of, defined___________- 888 harbor, described. _---------------- 104 
Gistortion-Of.s2.2524.64222on 2 seed 91 heights on__.___._.---.----------- 110 
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illumination of.......-.-.--._-.-.-. 118 
improvements In_____.------------ 886 
of Intracoastal Waterway._...----- 104 
land areas on_____-_--.____------- 114 
landmarks on, chart definitions of - _ _ - 114 
symbols for_.._-_-.-.---------- 983-998 
JGUECFING Os. oc Seo cc ece seeded 107 
light characteristics on__........-_- 261 
light ranges on__.___._._-.--------- 263 
magnetic information on___..-.---- 116 
(See also Compass, Magnetism, 
Variation) 
maintenance of___._....-.-..------ 117 
sources of information. ..._------ 99-100 
miscellaneous features described... 115-116 
notes printed on_._....-.---.------ 116 
plotting great circle on_._..._-.---- 229 
preparation for using...-_--------- 116 
production of___......_--------- 886-899 
StCDS Ieee tne wee ett 895-899 
(See also Chart production) 
production methods_-____--.------ 887 
projections for_______.--.--.------ 103 
(See also Projection(s)) 
for radar comparison....-..-.------ 324 
radio bearings on___._...--------- 314-315 
reading the....._-.__-....-.------ 106-116 
rhumb line on____.__._.-_--------- 228 
sailing, described___._._.__._..----- 104 
SCH1C20l 9.2752 sa ee ee te ee St 108 
scale suitability of _.....-...------- 106 
shore line on___.___..------------- 107 
soundings on, accuracy of__..-_---- 105 
obtained by echo sounder... _-.-_---- 134 
svmbols for_.....-..------ 107-108, 996 
tidal effects upon..______.__----- 267 
sources of data for_.._....--------- 887 
BLOWARC Of 22 bed os cece ecoeuee ceed 117 
survey accuracy__....-..--.------- 104 
symbols on__..-...--------------- 106 
definitions of.__...._.._.------ 114-115 
illustrated. ........-._--_.---- 983-998 
(See also Chart symbol(s)) 
terminology of...__.__.-.--------- 888 
MIUIES O03 2 oe oat cele esos oe eles 116 
MSO (Ol eee ie ee eit 116-118 
water areas On_______.___-.--_---- 107 
heat line Of -2.5 245.056 coe eee ee 72 
new (edition), defined__......_..----- 888 
of North America, spheroid used. - - -- - 62 
numbering of........._.--------.---- 94 
ODUAINING 242. oon nt ee ee a 94 
oceanographic___......-._-.---- 95-96, 1002 
outline, publication of_........_.----- 101 
pilot chart, defined. ........-...----- 939 
ISSUANCE Of . eee eee 8 94 
publication and features of_.._._--- 95 
of upper air, publication and features of. 95 
plotting chart, defined........_-____- 940 
description and use of___.__....---- 100 
publication of_.._-...._...- 2-2-2. 100 
(See also Plotting sheet(s)) 
of polar regions, adequacy of____...... 617 
PICUING ON. cence eee oor ae 620-622 
eas VOR a5 k ehosee aap eners 85-88, 616 
See also Polar navigation, Polar regions, 
Projection(s)) 
Portolan.._.__..___................ 20 
projection of, defined__...._._------- 916 
CNCS OR nt oro oe ate oz err sh ad Se hits 69-89 


(See also Projection(s)) 
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and publications, for air navigation_-.._.__ 671 
sources of.........-_-- 93-102, 1002-1004 
(See also Publication(s)) 
radar chart, experimental, publication 


ON oa aac et a ig re ea alent a 96 
reprint of, defined......._.....--..-.- SRS 
reproduction of_......-.....-------- 897 
sailing chart, defined_._.....-.__----- 944 

described____._...---.-.-.------.-- 104 
scale of (see Scale) 
scale conversion factors........------ 955 
sources of_____......----- 93, 94, 1002-1004 
star chart, publication of..._......-.-- 101 

Sen Re rojection for_._..._--.- a7 

transverse Mercator projection for__-. 76 
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Chart Symbols and Abbreviations 
(Chart No. 1)...---------------- 0] 
illustrated._.....--.------------ 983-998 


(See also Chart symbol(s)) 
synoptic chart, defined 
terminology 7) SRG ee gear 
tidal current chart, publication and 


features Of__..._.___-..--.--_------- 95 
time zones of the world, illustrated.... 489 
publication of._..----------------- 10} 
ilOS Ol occ oe eed Mee ues 116 
track chart, defined_...-.--.--------- 95] 
publication OL ele ees Ais 101 
of upper air (see Chart(s), pilot chart 
of variation..._._-_.-..----------- , 162 


(See also Gazetteer(s), Loran, ASE’ 
chart, Polar regions, Projection(s)) 


Chart comparison unit, defined____---.-- 916 
principles:0Of 22) <2.25,-nssectaences tee 324 
Chart construction, borders and scales... 893 
charted details. _--.----.------------ &94 
Gatums. 2ueee ect svete ceee 892, 1000-100! 
(See also Datum(s), Tide) 
drafting instruments for._.--.-------- 888 
drawing material for_..--.----------- 891 
elements of..___.----------------- 888-845 
reduction methods___---------------- a} 
standard symbols and abbreviations _ 894-895 
WIStTALCG@ sc 2 Se Sot oo tek esec 983-998 
(See also Chart symbol(s)) 
Chart original, drafting of--.---...----- 896 
Chart portfolios. ------.--.------------ 4 
Chart production, compilation. __.._.-.- 896 
drafting chart original Bh gail tate ese 896 
estimate of the situation. _--...__..__- Rui 
FOCOIG Ol 25d wen see eee See ee oes go 
reproduction processes - -------------- 8. 
requirement for. _.------------------ 845 
research and planning....-----.-.---- R95 
review and edit_..------------------ 86 
Chart reading, defined. ---------------- 916 
described 2). eo teens sere 106-116 
Chart record, of production._.--_....... 99 
Chart symbol(s), for adjectives, adverbs, 
OUC so cue ees uece ee ee eee eo eesseede 
for aids to navigation.--- 111-113, 991-24 
for bottom quality..---------------.- 
for: Duldings: 2.2. c2ees.steeu eevee jga-o%0 
for buoys and beacons. .-----....-.- 992-Cas 
for coast features..------------------ QS5 
for coast line.____----------------- -) os} 
for compass information...........-.- 98 
for control points.------------------- us 
for currents, described... --._-_..-.-.. 116 
illustrated. ....------------------- gus 
for dangers, described... ----....._--- 110 
illustrateds..2.o25<steee ieee bea? Qu) 
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Chart symbol(s)—Continued Circle, circumscribed, of triangle. -____-- 1022 
definitions of.......222....2.22...- 114-115 AS COME BOCHON 22260 oh ve ed 1027 
for depth contours__._....2222.22- -.-. 997 of declination, defined__.-....2.2-_- 382, 916 
for distance finding station.__..._._.. 113 description and properties of__-_-_- 1024-1025 
for fog signals_..........2 22-22-28. 994 of equal altitude, defined...._-_.-_-_.-- 916 
WIMStrALCGc2 oo tak oe he i 983-998 SOO nee eee a Se ele 449-450 
for Kelp 2325635 25" Guero eee oe 110, 995 of equal declination, defined... ___--- 916 
for land, areas and structures___...__. 114 inscribed, of triangle._._....-.---__-- 1022 
artificial features_.....2.22222-- LL. 988 of latitude, defined. _..--_- 2-2 22. 387, 916 
natural features_.._.-..-.-----___. O85 of longitude, defined__..-..----_--- 387, 916 
fOr RNG cae a ea. bh eee as 111-112 DAPhCliGi. oe eer elas ele hae 811 
illustrated. .-.2.22222-2-22--...- 991-992 Of MOSINON 2 422 Gee So Oe ed 449, 916 
for lookout station......-2..-2.222 2... 115 prime vertical, defined. ._._..------ 385, 941 
for miscellaneous stations_............ 990 principal vertical, defined_.._._.__-~- 385, 941 
[OP pil@Sc. 2p orc ak hee oe Cees 110 of right ascension, defined___.-------- 916 
for ports and harbors._......_._.-_-- 987 of uncertainty. .....-------------- 685, 916 
for private aids._..-_...-....--.._...- 113 vertical, defined_.__..-.------------- 385 
for radio and radar stations__..._... 112, 994 of visibility, defined__....._..------- 917 
fOF FANROS 225. ue Siew ee ce ee ee 113 Circular cone, defined__.......-.------- 1027 
for rocks, reefs, ete. ...-..- 2-2-2 ee 110 = =Circular evlinder, defined_.....-.------- 1026 
for soundings. _.-----...-_---..-- _.. 996 Circulation, of atmosphere__._.----..- 794-800 
fOP TANK occcet ce eecee coe ewleccece 115 prevailing westerlies.....------------ 798 
for tide rips... ......-...-.2.-...--- 110 trade winds__._____.___.__.------.--- 797 
for tides and currents_.-_-__....-.--- 998 Circumference of circle, defined. _.- ---- 1024 
(OP (OWOP oe 8 2 eee Gee eee Sea ees 115 Cirecumhorizontal are...._------------- 811 
for units of measurement____._._.._-- 986 Circumpolar, defined__...-------------- 917 
use of, illustrated....between 106 and 107 Circumpolar motion. ..__..-..--------- 368 
for various limits_.....2.222 2222 22-- 996  Circumscribed circle..._....-----.------ 1022 
for water areas... ....-..-2---- 28 107-109 Circumscribed halo_._.._.------------- 811 
FOF WKOCKS oc ct ore dot Si. kis sad cdo 110} Cireumzenithal are. ..-2 2222-2. --------- 811 
Chart symbols and abbreviations. _ _ _ __ 894-895  Cirripeda, defined___..__..------------ 109 
illustrated. _..-.-.------ 2-2-2 LL lee 983-998  Cirrocumulus___.-__...--.---------- 780, 917 
Chart terminology..........2.-.--..----- 888  Cirrostratus._________._---.-------- 780, 917 
Charted depth, defined... ..222 22222 2-- O16). “Cirle we eee ou eee too teeec eet ed 780, 917 
Charted visibility, defined. .....222 222 _- 916 Cities on charts _.____...._.----------- 114 
Charting agencies, federal. ._-_. 22.2222 _- 886 Civil Aeronautics Administration (U. 8.), 
Chartlet, defined... ---- 22-22-2222. 916 publications of_..._.._------------ 94, 1004 
Chemistry of oceans___.---_-..-.-.._- 693-695  Cioil Air Regulations..._.-------- bs atin 672 
Chemopause_...---------------------- 360 Civil time, change of almanac to- ------- 52 
Chemosphere. ._-.-------------------- 360 conversion to mean time...---------- 53 
Cheops, Pyramid of_._-.-.-. ..._____..- 35 Greenwich, defined_._...------------ 928 
Chevalier, Roberto; sight reduction tables LOCAL GCRNCGs 2-02 42 oe Gee Seen eee 933 
Ol eee te eto ee eta bet ena - 541 Civil twilight, defined__........-------- 917 
Chiesa, Stefano; sight reduction tables of. 531 PRIS Othe ot as eee oe oars =o 368 
Chimney, chart definition of.....______- 115 Clamp screw, defined____._-.---------- 917 
China, early contributions to astronomy - - 35 Clamp screw sextant__....----------- 401, 917 
CNINO0 hind oes es ete ee aa ae 806 Clarke, A. R.; spheroids of... ..-------- 357 
GCMip )0@e 25 se beret aGae seers ee 6 25,127 Clarke spheroid of 1866, adopted for North 
in lifeboat navigation_._._...-.-----_- 651 American charts__...__..---------- 62 
Chlorinity of sea water__..-.-.--.--.--- 695 dimensions of________.__..---------- 956 
Chord of circle, defined. -....-..-.__.-- 1025 meridional parts for_.___._--- 71, 1237-1245 
Chou Kung, early Chinese astronomer. _- 35 Clarke spheroid of 1880, dimensions of.- 956-957 
Chronograph, survey timing equipment - 839 (See also Spheroid(s)) 
Chronometer, care of_.__._------------ 419 Clearing mark, defined___._....-------- 259 
daily rate of__......_.---------.-..- 418 Climate, defined...._______..._-.------- 793 
Gehned 2. oe bekeet eee bien Ses 920 and ocean currents___....----------- 725 
determination of ..-----..------- 490-491 DOWCS Ol) ta eo Meet es ei Dee Keates he 373 
GONNEG 8 eee ue ins aie aie oe 916. “Clinometer... 0.2. 2... cso 2 eee eed 784 
description and use of....-.....-_-.- 418-419 Cloud(s), defined_...___....-22---_----- 917 
early uses of_______.--.-----.--. iy 17 AMINES OF oe oe bee oes Sa ee ee 780 
CITOl Ol in ek eee 418, 490-491, 916 height measurement of_._.--------- 783-784 
histOryool. s.2.o5 0 Sse ce eee eiweseoksce 45-47 high, middle, and low, defined _.----- 780 
FAUG OF ie oo Soe Pe if eae 418, 490-491 types of, described____......_._-_-- 779-783 
for survey timing equipment____.-_._- 839 vertical development____------------- 780 
time by______._____.__.___._.___..... 490 Cluster of stars... ______._.__ - LL __e 366 
(See a Greenwich mean time, Time, Clutter, defined... 2-2-2222 917 
Time signals, Watch) Ol) TAdAar SCOPE {4 0.6 bcd ee See 323 
Chronometer error, defined__.__.._.-- 418-016 -Coaltittides.22. 6.0 c5ccn scar ect cec esau 394 
MUG so 2 ccc th ole wets beets ag 490-491 GChNCd. 26 nce ge Bek een oes 917 
Chronometer rate, defined... _.._____- 418,916 Coarse delay, defined__..-..-.-.------- 917 
determination of..._.---.-------_- 490-491 (See also Delay(s)) 
Chronometer Tables, of Percy L. H. Davis 57,525 Coast and Geodetic Survey (U. 8.) (see 
Chronometer time_..------------ 418, 490, 916 U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey) 
use of AM and PM_____._-_------------ 483 Coast chart, defined_.......----------- 917 
Chronometer watch, defined. ___._..-__- 916 description of..___.___...------------ 104 
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Coast Guard (U. 8S.) (see U. S. Coast Compass—Continued 
Guard) @VTO; BITCIAN oo on eee ota hes 673 
Coast pilot(s), defined. _._.._.-..- 2-2. - 917 ballistic deflection error._._...-.-.- 149 
description and contents of_._.__.___- 97 GOTNCGS 22S steele Mi ate 913 
NNOGER Nag. so et Sh Bik hate Tati Pela kt Be 23 characteristics of ........_...._-. 145-146 
supplements and changes to_________- 97 correction curves for polar regions, 
of United! Statess 2.00205 355 co. 26 uc 31 construction of._._.......-22._-- 151 
Coast piloting, defined. _....- 2-2-2 -_- 917 damping of_.._......----------- 144-145 
Coastal current, defined_.....2 2 __- 718, 917 damping error of_..........------- 148 
Coastal refraction, defined__.-....2__-__- 917 computation of in polar regions... ‘15! 
of radio waves_._..-_.--_-.- ee 293, 313 CONNCGe fies alse es. eNisten eure. 929 
Coasting, Genined) occ. uence ede eames 917 description and principles of __.... 143-145 
Coastwise navigation, defined__.__-____-_- 917 CLTOIS Ol eos cc Oa a ie eee 146-151 
Codeclination_...........-.----------- 394 gimballing error, defined_.___..._-. 927 
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Dredge, bottom sampler__.__.---------- 700 orbital speed of_--—...---.----------- 955 
Dreisonstok, J. Y.; sight reduction tables polar axis Of 25.6255. e ce eee 63 
Ok oa saas hcl teen te ee eee 57, 98, 526, 534 POSINION ON 244556 ese se cose Bed tt 
Drift, of current, in celestial navigation_. 461 precession of axis___.---------------- 373 
GCC Giro 2 ae a soe ie hee 217, 923 revolution of, effects of......._.-_._-- 309 
CiSCUSSEd 62. ie Boye eco eek 712 rotation of, effects of._...__.._._--- 367-309 
Ol (CC hes taht Ss eee mee Abe 753 SADC Ol. 6 26c5c8e Sian ee eeu eles 02 
Drift angle, in air navigation, defined... 673 AY E1601 0 (cr: | Seen a Re pee aies og One een RIESE 35 
ae ee angle, in air navigation, aie size ge rminanen: by Eratosthenes-_-_ 18 
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Drift current, defined. _..------------ 718, 923 by Posidonius_..........-----_---- 19 
Drift lead, defineéds.c2 22235. seuceeugceee 923 #5 SONCOM cs cauzcscc contests. 2 357, 42% 
Drogue, defined. _.__-.-.-.-------------- 923 troposphere of ....--.------------- 358-3n0 
Dry compass, defined_._--------------- 923 Earth inductor compass, defined -- ----- - 923 
Dry NN762 2 a coca eee oe Cie 809 Earthshine on moon_-..-.---------.----- 377 
Dry-bulb temperature (thermometer)---. 779 East Australia current_--.---.--------- 724 
Duct, of radio waves___....-...-------- 292 ast Greenland current.._..-..-------- 722 
Dudley, Robert; Arcano del Mare of _- -- - 34 Enasting, defined..__-..---------------- 923 
DuFay, positive and negative electricity, Ebb, of current, defined_.-------------- 9? 
GiSCOVEry Ol. eho a7 CISCUSSEOG@ ce 2b ox et ee Naldign ame aU: 
Dumb compass, defined. _...----------- 923 HING@Of 22 Aas Sooo ae tes gatevert 274 
Dunn, Samuel_______.-.-------------- 34 greater, defined. ...-.--------------- 927 
Dusinberre, H. W.; sight reduction lesser. defineds...4 2c..2snseeeeces sce 933 
INGCUCHOU Of sec ou ase tet eee eee tee ae 564 maximum, defined__....------------- 935 
WUSt GeViloec.c lic eee Ge eee cel 807 strength of, defined_._-.-.----------- 712 
DiISt Wl een ta et ee et 807. Ebsen, Julius; azimuth tables of_..------ avd 
Dutchman’s log, history of.._...__---- 24,127 Eccentric point of survey, defined--.-.--- Sab 
in lifeboat navigation.___.__._.__-_-- 652 Eccentricity, of ‘conic sections, relation- a 
in polar navigation. -_.__.___.--.---- 629 ships. ..-.------------------------ 28 
Dynamic pressure, of water__._...-.---- 128 Ot Cllins@ 2.23262 uccc2c3giue seeded es 10s 
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ee eae cee ee ose Peat neat tent oo. Eclipse, annular, defined - - .---------- 380, ee 
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as geoid_._.__________-_.__-__._--_- 358, 427 explained ___--------------------->- 370-381 
magnetic field of, anomalies.......--_- 161 longitude by------------------------ oe ae 
; charts of.________..-____.___-___- 162 partial. .._.-.-------------------7-- ae 
diurnal change of_.._--....----.--- 161 saros Cycle_...---------------7--7777 an 
elements (components) of... -_ ~~~ 161-162 total. ---...------------r20err rrr ne = a 
geomagnetic coordinutes_....-._.- 2 162  Ecliptic, defined_..------------------ 10, 823 
at high altitudes. 2.222.222. 2 2 Lee 162 and moon’s orbit-------------------- : 3sl 
TRL CTSIUN Ofc ht er oe (ed nite nae 161 motions of celestial bodies in----- --- 370-313 
at magnetic equator. __...-2----_-- 161 obliquity of__--------------------- 310, a 
at magnetic poles__.....-..2-----_- 161 significant points of. __.-------------- del 
measurement, of......_..---------- 162 system of coordinates on- ------------ oe 
In polar regionS..._.._--___.._-___-_ 616 Ecliptic diagram, of Atr Almanac-..--- 479, anh 
properties of........------------ 160-162 — defined__-._._.--------------------- ee 
secular change of_........._______- 161 star identification by__....----------- 90 
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Eddy, chart svmbol for,.2222200 22222 -e 110 Encisco, Martin Fernandez de_____----- 32 
Keddy current, defined --.-.2.0 20 LL elle 718 Endless tangent screw, defined... ---- 923 
Eddy viscosity of sea water. ..2. 222228 697 Endless tangent screw sextant... _- 401 
Exvpt, early astronomy in.....--------- 35 Engine revolution counter, defined_-_----- 923 
Einstein, Albert; relativity theory of... 39,355 Engineers, Corps of (U. 8.); maintenance 
Ekman, V.W.: socean current investigations of aids to navigation by....---.-.---- - 261 
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Klectrical conductivity of sea water___._- 698  Ephemeris, defined_..--.-.--.--------- 924 
Electricity, first communication by____-_- 58 of Regiomontanus_____.....-.------- 51 
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(See also Electronics) tical Almanac, The; American Nautical 
Klectrode, defined. ..2.222-2.22-22-2--- 923 Almanac, The) 
Electromagnetic energy, defined... 22 _-- 923. Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, The 
reflection of, Marconi on__....._.__-- 58 (see American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Electromagnetic log. ....2.-22--2------ 128 Almanac, The) 
Electromagnetic radiation. . 2... eee een 290 Ephemeris time, defined__.----------- 375, 496 
(See also Radio waves) Epicenter of seismic sea waves _-_-------- 733 
Electromagnetic spectrum... 22.2222. 290-291 Epicycles, plan of...------------------ 36 
Electromagnetic theory of light, historical. 58  Epistola de Magnete, of Peregrinus de 
Electromagnetic waves (see Radio waves) NMaricOUrt.. occ oe ek ke eck ences 23 
POUR cic ww spines se ewe salou ece ees 289 Epitome of Navigation, of Norie-.------- 34 
distovery Ole sescscessccoug es be wees 58 Epoch, defined_._.-------------------- 924 
ANG JONG ccc rages cine mu oarre eae 293 Equal altitudes, circle of, defined --_- ~~~ - 916 
[lectron: PUN. oi ween bead Mes ot betes 302 denned. -..22 2 eeswece ce eesee Sede ss 924 
ilectroniec) computors, inspection tables (See also Altitude) 
computed by. ....------------------ 59 Equal areas, Kepler’s law of. ----------- 38 
Electronic control in surveying......---- 858 Se Aah sae denne’ see eeedee es ice 
ile i vigation, of aircraft... _-- 59, 675 quation, defined. -------------------- 
: eee ‘a Ti re OPE ea eee noe differential, defined. .........-.--.-.- 1044 
(See also Chart(s)) Equation of time, defined__.--------- 375, 924 
detitied. ook cone ook doe ee nee lense 923 by eee almanac. ......---------- 478 
NistOry Ole ecaorsesece ews Sei alee 57 use Of._...-..---------------------- 495 
on Regge ce ee es anes ack phe each eines 669 E water celestial, defined. -.--------- 382, 915 
olar regions. ....2-22---------- aaa efined__....-.-------------------- 64, 924 
a Ni eAtiolia (OP sadn eke oa eee fictitious, of transverse and oblique 
Doi oko ne tates ag cr aot te, eds moe Mercator projections.._....-.-...-- 74 
scope Of.....---------------------- 62, 304 galactic. .......-------------++----+- 387 
(See also Radur, Radio, Radio waves) geomagnetic, defined 2c: --s2cc.e00=4- 927 
Electronic Navigational Aids, Ocean; of magnetic, dened act eae ae 164, 935 


U.S. Coast Guard... 2.2.22. 2-2 eee 96 


Flectronie position indicator._....------ 330 
development of ara want areas 59 
Electronics, defined. - ___-..----.-- 304, 923 
direction and distance by__.-_-.---- 313-331 
first application to navigation... _____- 58 
NIStOLY Ol nore eadoee vediccca eee ae 57-59 
in navigation. ...----------------- 304-312 
in celestial navigation. .....-.-.---- 304 
in dead reckoning... .-.-------.---- 304 
in PilOtingy 6 c22sc24doetnemse gd 279, 304 
in polar regions_--.------------- 633-635 
radio sextant. _.-.------------------ 304 
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gation, Radio propagation, Radio 
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BleKtra = soo. Moers eed hee 2 307, 317 
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of cylinder, denned s2.cccc see snseiGu. 1026 
Elements of Navigation, of Robertson____ - 34 
Elevated pole, defined. _..--------._- 382, 923 
Elevations on charts.....-..-------__-- 114 
Elizabeth I___....----------------__-- 50 
Ellipse, description and properties of___.- 1027 
Ellipsoid, defined__.-....--..-.-.- -_--- 923 
of revolution, earth as____..-..____-- 357 
Elisworth, Lincoln; polar tables of___-_--- 638 
Ellsworth Tables, for polar navigation. - - - 638 


earth’s field at...----------------- 161 


(See also Celestial equator) 


Equatorial Azimuth- Table, An; of Goodwin. 571 
Equatorial chart, defined...._.---..---- 924 
Equatorial countercurrent, in Atlantic 
OCOBN 2c. 2 -3o5 oe be bee eee 719 
in Indian Ocean...-_---------------- 724 
in Pacific Ocean _._---------.--------- 723 
Equatorial current, in oceanic circulation. 719, 
723, 724 
MOS) oe ete ce eesleeebecues 714 
Equatorial cylindrical orthomorphic pro- 
jection (see Projection(s)) 
Equatorial horizontal parallax, defined._ 435 
OF MOONS 2252 se0e5 ooucco ote te ee eed 362 
Equatorial projection (see Projection(s)) 
Equatorial tide.___......-..--------- 706, 924 
Equiangular polygon, defined. ___.__---_- 1023 
Equiangular triangle, defined. __...._--- 1022 
Equilateral polygon, defined. __---.----- 1023 
Equilateral triangle, defined. ___....---- 1022 
Equinoctial, defined...___....________- 924 
(See also Celestial equator) 
Equinoctial tides, defined_.._..._.....-- 924 
Equinoctial year____..._.._.___._.---- 370 
Equinox, autumnal.___.._........---__- 913 
GONNGG.2 2322028202 ceed oe Bette 924 
OXPIBINGG voto 2 Gee Be A ee ee 371 
LBRO be ete ose tes iene gS 373, 935 
September..__..-..------.-.----.--- 373 
Veale sot cee eek ese cee 371, 952 
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of gvro compass.___.__..-_.-.------ 150 Heard’s modification of - - - ---------- : a 
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discussed_......_--------------- 680-682 Exploration of the Sea, International . 
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Paleo. ive. <.2ccece cee seeded oe eos 17, 44 by bow and beam bearings--___.-- _- 255 

Falkland current......-.-------------- 723 by celestial observations.__._..... 458-460 

Fall Wid 02.2 ano ee ede See oa 807 GONG wet i eld eae ands 944 

Falling tide, defined. ......------------ 924 discussed ......2.2.02------------ 248 

False cross, southern, movement of pole by doubling angle on bow. ___.--.-- 2590 
COW sc ts es ek 373 effect of current upon_.___-_----- 249-254 
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Far vane, defined..........------------ 924 by seven-tenths rule____...-_------ 255 

Faraday, Michael; electromagnetic induc- by seven-thirds rule__....--------- 255 
(OW s cesses he ene OSes eee 58 tvpes of, discussed. __. ___. _.. 2438-245 
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Fata morgana, defined_....-..--.---- 809, 924 Sight reduction) 

Fathom, conversion factors......-..---- 958 Fixed and flashing light, defined___.__.- -- 925 
GONE. 22 occ cht coe ee 924 = Fixed and group flashing light, defined_._. 925 
origin of. _._ - whe _. 26,27 ~~ Fixed light, defined. 22-22-22 _ Lee. 925 

Fathom curve (line), defined... 924 Flagpole (staff, tower), chart definition of... 115 

Fathometer, defined. .__ . eee 924 Flamsteed, John; first Astronomer Royal. 50 

Paynes feet, meters; table 21___- 1277 star numbers of..._..22.-2 22-222 --- 576 

lanation of. __. _.. 1192. Flashing, defined... 2.22. 22222 2 LL. 925 

Favé, Le ‘sight reduction dingram of.__.. 557 described_..... __.__._____-._t_---. 207 
sight re ‘duction method of........ 2... 563 Flashing light, defined..___..........__. 925 

Favorable current, defined.....  ..... : 924 Fleet Weather Central, Navv__.____. : 815 


Favorable wind, de fined... ; Q4 


Federal Communications Commission. 1003 
Feeder current..... .. _..-.-.-..----- 740 
Feel the bottom, defined . . _. Ee 924 
Feet, fathoms, meters; table 21.......... 1277 

explanation of._.. 1192 


William ; psychrometric formula 
1190, 1191 
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Fetch of wave, ., defined... = 727 
Fictitious coordinates, on transverse 

Mercator projection... 2.222.22------ 88 
Fictitious craft, defined._........ ~. 2 _- 925 
Fictitious graticule.. ge a! ae 74 
Fictitious latitude (longitude), ‘defined 925 
Fictitious meridian (parallel) ___- niles or pee 76 
Fictitious pole..-..---. 22.22.2222 2-2 -- 74 
Fictitious rhumb line, defined... ._..-- 76, 92: 

on polar grid....-2 0 6.2. 618 
Fidelity of radio receiver.......2.2.2--- 301 
Field Of 106... ac: het deaeteus 749 

magnetic (see Magnetic field, Mag- 

netism) 
Field chart, defined__.___._....__. . 888 
Fiftv percent error...... 2.222 22 222. 681 
Filling of low pressure area__.... ____..- 802 
Filter of sextant... ..2222 22222202 Le. 400 


Final great-circle course, defined... __.. Q25 


Fine delay, defined. _..22 22222222222 L- 925 
Finite number, defined_..._.....-.____- 1005 
ire now ce meee ee, See ee aos oe 365 
First estimate-second estimate method, 
defined___...._____..__.__... 925 
First point of Aries_________- 373, 471- ~472, 925 
First quarter of moon_._.______.___._._. 378 
Fish, echoes from____._____.._.. ____..- 134 
sounds from__. ____._____...._.._... 742 
Fish stakes, defined... _..______.._._._.- 925 
Fishing charts..___.______.._____._._. 101 


Fleming, John A.; development of vacu- 
WM PUIG DV. fen oc eo ee ee et 58 


Flight Information Manual, contents of _ 672 
Flight planning...2..222222.2222------ 677 
Flinders, Matthew___.._ -_._-2 222. __-- 24, 179 
Flinders bar, defined___________.______- 925 
description of. ........__.__.. ws Ado 
determination of length, “drop-in” 

MNOUHOG soe ce ae eo es ee 188 
effect of permanent magnets upon__-.-- - 188 
length of, determination of______-- 180-183 
origin of___.___._______....__.__._.. 24,179 
removal during magnetic treatment.... 207 
routine checks of _...._.___.__.___.-- 195 
testing of... =. det 180 
(See also Compass adjustment, Devia- 

tion) 

Float, chart symbol for____._...___.-_-- 113 
Float chamber, defined... . _.____.... 925 
Float gage for tide measurement__-____- 844 
Floating ballistic of gyro compass----. - - 150 
Floe, defined__. 2.222 ee. 925 
formation of..............._.....__. TAD 
Floeberg, defined... =_._________ ee. 925 
Flood, of current, defined____._. ._.____-_.- 712 
lesser, defined... ~.__.._.__....__.- 933 
maximum, defined. _._._.._.__...--.-- 935 
strength of, defined. ____.____.._.__-.- 712 
Flood current, defined_.__.._--22 222. _- 925 
time computation of. ..__._-.-----.-- 274 
Florida current.__..._...__._..-.------- 72) 
Flux Gate (see Gyro Flux Gate compass) 
Flyback of cathode ray tube__.--------- 303 
Foam line of rip current.......--------- 740 
Focal length, defined___......---------- 925 
Focal point, defined. _~..._.__---------- 925 
Ol ClO 42sec ee ee eee 1027 
of hyperbolas.cs 0. oeses oh eee ce oee 1028 
Of PaeribOlicse.euc ole l cee eceeeees 1028 
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High water full and change (HWF&C)__.. 268, defined... __.______ oe 911 

709, 930 description and use of__._.____--- 415-416 

High water inequality, defined... ... _..- 930 celestial, defined_.__.._.____.._._._- 386, 915 

High water lunitidal interval. ____- 268, 709, 930 defined_...._...__ © 930 

Higher high water, defined. .....-._----- 930 GIP: Of 2 inn ae nee bawee 922 

Higher low water, defined_...........--- 930 altitude corrections for_._.__.____- 422-426 

Hilsenrath, Joseph; azimuth device of... 572 (See also Dip, Sextant altitude cor- 

Hiltner, W.F.: : sight reduction method of. 565 rection(s)) 

Hipparchus, chart projections of ._____._- 19 distance to, table 8._.--------------- 1254 
and early almanacs......-......._._- 51 explanation Ps eee i cree ene Snore 1187 
precession of equinoxes, discovery of_... 37, 48 false, defined_________._________---_-- 924 

Hiram of Tyre, pilots supplied by. ___.__. 28 geoidal, defined___.___._.-_-_----- 386, 926 

A ee 38 ee ois. Sen ee ies 330, 930 geometrical, defined... _....------- 387, 927 

History of navigation.._..-..--.-.-..-- 15-61 spe Ge gto Paratha ee eA tada the! Pecan 386 
aids to navigation.._.---------------- 28 rimary great circle.__-_.._...----- 384 
QINIBNROS: 2.2 oe eo ees 51 ea ar, defined tee Mita, gi ee aah fae re ee i 942 
astronomy ___..-..---------- 34-39, 575-576 iscussed SIRS hn eee ae 320 
azimuth tables_.......----..-------- 568 radio, defined_._..----.---_-_------- 942 
COlCSUIAL: 228 toe ots te heeee oa cue 34-57 discussed______._________.....___- 292 
CHAM since some Cat ce abe te ee che 18-22 rational, defined_.._._.----._-------- 943 
chronometer. ..--..-----------.----- 45-47 discussed_____._________._.....__- 386 
CONVERS ash ta iecctin cha re a ai Rh geen 23 sensible, defined__.......____-_------- 945 
determination of latitude.._......___- 43 discussed_._._.______......_...._. 386 
determination of longitude. .._____..-- 44 system of coordinates..__._.____-__- 384-387 
POVIANON is 2. cUoccee ce Abc ee le 24 visible, defined_..__-..--.--_--------- 952 
during pre-Christian era__...__._____- 15 discussed_______._.__._........... 386 
during sixteenth century__----_-...--- 16 Horizon glass, of sextant...___..--.-_-- 400 
during eighteenth century.__._._____- 17 adjustment of......-_-....__-_-- 412-413 
during twentieth century_.._-_.______- 17 defined..._____................... 930 
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Horizon system of coordinates, defined... 930 Hydrographic Bureau, International (see 

deSCn DeCGsccc2s soso cee eee 384-387 International Hydrographic Bureau) 
Horizontal angle, measurement of, by Hydrographic control, defined__.._____-- 854 

SOX 0A bac oni So etee cate eeee See 245 Hydrographic Division, Maritime Safety 

corrections for. ...- 2c. s2s2.s.2se. 446 Agency, Japan__.._...-.------.----- 692 
Horizontal danger angle_...__._._-.--- 256-257 Hydrographic Manual (USC&GS Spec. 
Horizontal datum, defined___....._._-_- 892 Pub. No. | Fe  } | nea le eave oe ny Reon, eae 848 
Horizontal intensity, earth’s magnetic Hydrographic Office (U. 8.) (see U. S. 

NOMS 2a guy cee eere al leat et 161 Navy Hydrographic Office) 

Horizontal method of double interpolation 1049 Hydrographic Office (U.S.) publication(s), 
Horizontal parallax, defined. ..__.._.--- 930 Arrway Pilots oie oes ea ee ce ee 672 

discusseG....22b5 263 ce eee cctelt eed 435 Daily Memorandum, issuance of. - - - - - - 94 

Of MOON 224.35 ede e gee Sees 362 distribution of__......_------ 94, 1002-1004 
Horizontal refraction, defined._....___-- 431 H.O. Pub. No(s).: 1-N, Index Catalog of 
Horse latitudes, weather in._.___.._-_._- 798 Nautical Charts and Publications. _- 96 
Hour angle, defined____-._--_.--------- 930 1-8, Information on Hydrographic 

finding by almanac, for following year... 479 Office Charis and Publications _ - - - - 96 

for later years__.__...-..-------_--- 653 1-V, Catalog of Aeronautical Charts 

Of MOON ses ge ES ee .. 470 and Publications__._-..-..------- 96 

of planet____..__.------_---_---_- 470 9, American Practical Navigator (Bow- 

of star and Aries_____._.-----_-- 471-472 ditch) (see American Practical Navigator) 

Of BUNA ewe ise cob eee eis 469 10, Danger Areas in the Pacific. ----- 101 
finding without almanac, of sun and 66, Arctic Azimuth Tables (Schroeder 

OS oe er eke aaa cite 653-654 and Wainwright) _......--------- 569 
Greenwich___...._---.-------------- 497 71, Aztmuths of the Sun (Schroeder 

GOR NOG ahs Dee tee 928 and Southerland) --_.-_-.- 97, 569, 943 

(See also Greenwich hour angle) extracts from__...---------- 1165-1167 
a(S); | Se nO ne CP ONDASN ah eS eS eT 383 87, International Code of Signals 

dehned 2. 2c2h sows vem eee seee 933 (Vidal) Jcveseesuccectucerecewes. 10! 

PG aon cs ate ee ee Be aie 497 88, International Code of Signals 
measurement of____......--.-.------ 383 @EIO) <2 ot hc eee ees 96 
SIQGTGAM Sos n oo aS ee ee 383 120, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies_.- 98, 571 

dehned 62 cdc beeisou le aera as 946 extracts from__.....-------- 1168-1169 

discussed____.__.----------------- 383 138, Sailing Directions for Antarctica. 753 

BNG tM. cooccck oe ces eeew teases 497 201, Simultaneous Altitudes and Azi- 

(See also Meridian angle, Time) muths of Celestial Bodies_-------- - 530 
Hour circle, defined._.........-.-.-.- 382, 930 203, 204; The Sumner Line of Post- 
House, chart definition of.__.-_._------ 114 tion of Celestial Bodies (Little- 
Hues, Robert; determination of latitude hales)._.---.----------------, 526, 547 

Dy Globes 26a teeueou cue e 56 205, Radio Navigational Aids (see 
Hughes’ Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, Radio Navigational Aids) 

of Comrie_______._____._--__-_----- 536 206, Radio Weather Aids (see Radio 
Hugon, P.; azimuth diagram of____.---- 572 Weather Aids) 

sight reduction tables of_.....-___--- 57, 531 208, Navigation Tables for Martners 
Hulsmeyer, Christian; development of and Aviators (Dreisonstok)..-..-- 98, 534 

PROAE bn re aa ee omens ticle 58 209, Position Tables for Aerial and 
Hum in radio__-____._.-_------.-_----- 297 Surface Navigation (Pierce) - ------ 538 
Humidity 22.2ecc3 eee ele 778, 930 211, Dead Reckoning Altitude and 

absolute, defined__...-....._-__---- 778, 909 Azimuth Tables (Ageton) - ------- 98, 538 

effect of upon refraction. _.-..._.----- 431 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and 

measurement of._._..-.----------- 778-779 Azimuth..-.-------------- te 540 

relative, defined__.._._-..-_____--- 778, 944 extracts from__._-_---------- 1170-1176 

table 16_._____.....-.--____-- 1266-1267 (See also Tables of Computed Al- 
explanation of__.___.-_..------- 1190 titude and Azimuth) 
Hummock, defined____--_.-----.------ 930 215, Hydrographic and Geodetic Sur- 
Hummocked ice.__..._..------__------ 750 veying Manual--.---------------- 848 
Hunt, defined_____.......-.-.--_------ 135 216, Air Navigation._-------------- 672 
Hunter’s moon, defined____._.__------- 379 217, Maneuvering Board Manual. --- 99 
Hunting, defined.__________-.___.__--- 930 218, Astronomical Navigation Tables. 98, 540 
Hurricane______.____.____._.____.-- 819, 820 220, Navigation Dictionary..-- 101, 908, Le 
Hurricane and storm warnings, informa- 221, Loran Tables-- ------ 96, 338, ae 
tion on, sources of_____.-__--------- 96 extracts from _-_-.------------ 1177-1 
radio broadcasts of____.____..._____. 100 225, World Atlas of Sea Surface Tem- 695 
See also Navigational warni Radi peratures... -~-----------7---77- 

broadcasts) en gre 7 220 ae a Ppa liad Compass 5 
Hutchings, C. H.; sight reduction table of. 542 Adjustment a OM pened = se 
puvecns, Christian; development of Pr 230 ee i. Cee pede dealt 542 

CHYONOMCCl nc soc ece else oet ete 940 Bag pci oo eae - Principles in 
HWF&C (high water full and change) - _- 709 cee ene asks: el Caan 738 
Hyatt, Delwyn; ‘Celestial Coordinator” "Reduction Tables for Air 

‘ ‘ 249, Sight 

and ‘‘Coordinate Transformer’ of. _-_-- 560 Navigation_...-------- 57, 98, 542-545 
Hydraulic current._..._....-..._-----_- 712 extracts from_._-.---------- 1180-1182 

Ydrographic and Geodetic Surveying (See also Sight Reduction Tables for 

Manual (H.O. Pub. No. 215)____------ 848 Air Navigation) 
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Continued CAG 1G 22 oh sce clce cane cece seme 749 
H.O. Pub. No(s).—Continued dead reckoning in. ._..-.---------- 627-629 
550, Ice Atlas of the Northern Hemt- Geck 100.320 see bese ke ese eeeee 814 
BON EFC ts 2 on Sea a eee 753, 754 Gensity Ol iat e i La eee 752 
601, Wind, Sea, and Swell: Theory of Getection-Ofia2e une eee ei sues 758-760 
Relations for Forecasting......--.-- direction and distance in__.-_------- 627-629 
605, Graphical Construction of Wave rift. Ol-2.2) ee elo gee wane Ses ece ges 753 
Refractton Diagrams__....--.------ 738 effect of, upon navigation.._-.-..----- 746 
606-a, Navigational Observations -_ - - - - 101 UPON? W8VE6S.2 25 4506enu cose eee 731 
606-b, Sonic Soundings_.._..-.------ 06 extent of in sea_____---------------- 753 
606-c, Bathythermograph Observations - 96 PAS 16622 eae ee et 748 
606-d, Ice Observalions__......---- 96, 762 NOG@wo os Beet So Soe Ge 749 
606-e, Sea and Swell Observations___ 96, 732 forecasting of_.....----.------------ 762 
609, A Functional Glossary of Ice Ter- fORMBUION: Of 22 20.2266 ee eee eek 746 
minology-..- - - - - Si it LN aE a Scat Oelcot 762 fresh water from. -__.---------------- 752 
880-895, Gazelleer(s)..._...----..--- 101 influence on navigation_____..-------- 746 
2102-D, Star Finder and Identifier _ _ - 85, information on, publication of__---- -- - 758 
586-590 on land, formation of...._...-------- 747 
15,921, Visual Wave Observations__.. 732 land ice, defined_...__...---..-.----- 932 
Notice to Aviators._-.-_..-..-.------- 672 ICR OST oo ore a eases sacs 750 
Notice to Mariners (see Notice to Mari- nipped by, defined__.........-.------ 761 
ners) in North Atlantic_.-.....--------- 753-755 
(See also alphabetized titles, Chart(s), observing of_._....-.----. San 23 : 762 
Publication(s), U. 8. Navy Hydro- operations in__...___..-.._.. 760—762 
graphic Office) pancake ice_......__.._.-_...._---- : 749 
Hydrographic offices, history of_..__.--- 30 pressure ice..........._... ...-.-- 750, 940 
Hydrographic survey, aids to navigation. 861 pressure ridge___------ agai tem eats Rok 750 
CONUFOl IN s43 eee Ss Dae Se 857 rotten ice__._.____._.-_-._..-... --- 752 
current observations. -...-..------- 844, 860 sea ice; bending, rafting, tenting of _. - 750 
Getined 6. ee toe oes a 848, 930 OCHNeGd25: 42.0 gh eect ees, & _-- 945 
distance measurement, instruments for. 842 formation of...__....__.--.---._-- 748 
drafting instruments for_.........----- 844 fresh water from_____.__...-.-.-.. 752 
electronic control_.----.....---.----- 858 kinds of...._............-------- 748~—750 
graphic names____.--.....-..---- 861 Salinivy Ol 222 6332352 ee eee kaa 752 
ydrographic features_............--- 859 thickness of__......_.._-...-------- 750 
instruments for...--------._------ 837-848 co) 002] | Gir (.: ea a eta oN RS RS 748 
magnetic measurements---___._..----- 861 speed measurement in___..----------- 629 
miscellaneous information, acquisition spicules of_.._.__._______------.---.- 748 
OR es ht aoe ei a eee 861 weathered ice__._._._...------------ 750 
plotting sheets for..--.--------.----- 859 young, defined__.______-_--_-------- 953 
procedure for. .------------------- 848-867 (See also Polar navigation) 
TOCOrds 1OFie sees ee tee 862 Ice anchor_____._.....__.------------- 761 
tide and current observations -__-_-_- 844, 860 defined___________________.__-.. -... 980 
tide gage fori c.2s22scsceece 55 cee ses 843 Ice Atlas of the Northern Hemisphere (H.O. 
timing equipment (OPS econ tee sss22 839 Pubs No.1650) 2 duced soe eeu. 96, 753 
topography.------------------------ 859 Ice barrier___...._.......-.------_---- 750 
visual control_---------------------- 857 eR Ned ssc eno detec sues een 931 
wire drag, use of__..-----.---.------ 860 Ice blink________________-_----------- 759 
Hydrography, defined___..--..--_---- 848, 930 Ice bulletin, broadcast of.....--...---_-- 758 
Hydrolants:. 22 <c2o25 sesccecedceee 100,930 Ice buoy, defined_.......-------------- 931 
Hydrometeor, defined__-.------.-...--- 930 Ice cake_..._._____....--------------- 749 
Hydropacs._-__..-------------------- 100,930 Ice cap_.__.___._.___--.-------.---- 612, 747 
Hydrophone, defined__...------.------- 930 Ice chart, defined.___......--..-------- 931 
Hygrograph____---------------------- MED; TOO ROI 20 acess Seles tind ds ede legend 2 749 
Hygrometer, defined_-...-----.-------- 930 defined__...___.._.-_-----------.--- 931 
desCribed coc beset ek kee 778 = Ice fog._._______--------------------- 808 
pyerothermogrepl wae n enn e ne nee eens Lh Ice foot....._.__.--------------+----- 748 
yper ee ee ine ee aera yee See OER MEEYs Sa sea tree nie A inal 
Hyperbola, description and properties of.. 1028 a ae Reem gram egg eae ee es oe 
as measure of distance difference. ___-- 310 Ice ia sah Te aE Nii Die ae 931 
Hyperbolic line of position, defined _ _ ___- 930 Sere ee ee ee ease eid 
Hyperbolic system (s), described._____. 333-348 Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-d) - . 96, 762 
principles of. ...------------------ 309-312 Ice observation service’’, definition of.. 758 
Hypotenuse, defined_.._...._.___.--_-- 1022 Ice pack._....-.-.-.----.------------- 750 
Hypsometric tints, defined____......-.-- 930 approximate center of-.------- este ee 7A 
Ice Patrol, International; establishn.ent 
I. C. 8. Altitude and Azimuth Tables for Olesen ee eee hs - 31 
Air and Sea Navigation, of Collins- - - - - 536 in North Atlantic......-_------ 757 
Ice, anchor for__....._.---.--------- 761,930 ‘‘Ice patrol service’, definition of - - . 758 
anchor ice__....._......------------ 747 ~=—Ice pole, definition and location - - - - 750 
beset by, danger of__...-.---..---- 631,761 Ice reports and predictions, broad. u: 5 
DOCCOM 11062. soo gee ee 747 Ol aes a eas bathe ed 100 
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Tee Sheltie See ee ale. 613 Instrument shelter, defined___.___._.__. 931 
denned ec Ua osteo ome et ete 931 Insular shelf_._.._......._-._.-___-- 601, 699 
Ice tongue, defined_________.__._--._-- 931 Insular slope__.._.__-...-.- 2-22 - Lee 700 
CODICES spect se oe te Sees a ate tO 747-748 Insulator, defined_-....._...-..---__- 289 
CTC oe es Sesto eae 931 Integral, defined_.__.......__.___._.__-- 1043 
Identification of navigational stars_-___- 965-972 Integration, process of, explained_-_-__-.. - 1043 
(See also Star identification) Intercardinal points_........._-___..-. 137 
Identities, trigonometric____...._----_-- 1033 GONG 86s et ha fo ee task bee 931 
Impeller-type log, description of_.._-... 26,130 Intercardinal rolling error, defined_-.--.-. 931 
Inch, conversion factors_._-......------ 958 of gyro compass._..-_,-------------- 150 
Incidence, angle of___.._---..-------- 398,430 Intercept_.........-.-_.-.-.---.-------- 451 
Inclination, magnetic; defined_______.-_- 162 GCHNCd 48 foe Fe ae eee 931 
Indefinite integral, defined___.________-- 1043 (See also Altitude difference) 
Independent variable, defined_._.__.._-- 1041 Interference, radio. ____...__.-..._ -.- 297 
Index arm of sextant___..-----_-------- 400 control of... ..._.--.--_----------- 299 
Index Catalog of Nautical Charts and Publi- Interior angle of triangle, defined__---- -- 1023 
cations (H.O. Pub. No. 1-N)__._------ 96 Internal waves__.._.........---_------ 735 
Index chart, defined...__._.._..._-_-_-- 931 International Code of Signals, Vol. I (H.O. 
Index correction, defined________.._._-_- 931 Pub. No. 87) (visual) __.......-_-..--- 101 
of sextant__..__.----_---_---.- 414,421,657 International Code of Signals, Vol. II (H.O. 
Index error, defined__._...._____-_--__-- 931 Pub. No. 88) (radio)_._._..-_..------ 96 
of sextant, adjustment for______.___- 413-414 International Correspondence Schools, 
Index mirror, defined. -._....__.------- 931 sight reduction tables (Collins). -_------ 536 
OF SOXtaNts 25.5 ch cee Oo we eee 400 International Hydrographic Bureau, es- 
adjustment of_.__._.__.-.-.------ 412-413 tablishment of._.._....------.---- 32 
Indian, American; migration of__..._.._- 15 Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beacon- 
Indian Ocean, currents in-....-._.._._.... 724 age cid tar by Various Countries 
Indian spring low water, defined. ___-__-- 709 (Special ub. No. 38)__--.--------- 976- 
Indian tide plane, defined__.___._.-_--- 709 977, 1004 
Indirect wave, defined_....___..-_----- 931 International Ice Patrol.__..._..------- 157 
Induced current_..._....-.._--_--------- 289 establishment of__.._..__._---------- 31 
Induced magnetism, defined _-__-- ---- - 158,931 International nautical mile, defined. -- --- 931 
(See also Compass adjustment, Magnetic ONIGIN gee, eee ie eee eco esas 65 
field, Magnetism) International spheroid, dimensions of ._ 357, 957 
Inertial navigation, of aircraft. _._----- 60, 674 (See also a gbpement 
QCGNCQ one) te oem eee s ee net unis 931 International Telecommunication Union, 
described 2. o.oo s Se eee 220 Bureau of_..._..----------------- 96, 1003 
direction and speed measurement by.. 308 Interpolation, defined. __--.--------- 931, 1045 
future possibilities_.....-...--------- 567 double, methods for. ..-.------- 1048-1049 
of submarine________...-._-._-_------- 608 methods for.._.__-.------------ 1045-1050 
system, ship’s (SINS)___.-.--------- 608 single, methods for_.-..---------- 1045-1048 
Inferior conjunction, defined... __-------- 375 triple, method for_------------------ 1049 
Inferior mirage..___........----------- 809 Interpolation tables._..--..------------ 1050 
Inferior planets___.___.....-..-------- 357 Interrupted quick flashing light, defined. 931 
Infinite number, defined___._.....------ 1005 Intersection method of visual survey con- 
Infinitesimal number, defined_____---_-- 1005 COL oe Lette, ohne eet naiaianes 858 
Information on Hydrographic Office Charts ? Intracoastal Waterway, charts of_- ------ 104 


and Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-S) ~~ 
Infrared, defined_________.._-..--_---- 93 


Initial great-circle course, defined........ 931 
Inner planets________.___.__--.-------- 357 
Inscribed angle, defined___.....-------- 1025 
Inscribed circle.__._____..___-._--------- 1022 
Inshore, defined_____________-_-------- 931 
Inshore current, defined. __._._.___----- 718 
Inspection tables, computed by electronic 
computors_______.___.-_----------- 59 
NISCOPV Ol set oo oe eo eee 2 eae 57 
Installation error, defined. _____..__---- 931 
Institute of Oceanology, Viadivostok____- 692 
Instruction Nauthica, of Diego Garcia de 
Palais. 226 23h ic eae cick eS eileen de ee 34 
Instrument(s), for celestial navigation_._ 398-420 
CHNCG cco 2eset eon, Cmulive sees 121 
directional._-._________.____--___- 134-156 
PUNCUION-OF = 2 oo cc eavrem achuare eagd 134 
(See also Compass) 
for hydrographic surveying -_-_..---- 837-847 
for piloting and dead reckoning. - --- 121-157 
types of.____________._._.____.____. 121 
for weather observations. __-------- 765-790 
Instrument correction, of sextant__ __.- 412, 421 
nstrument error, of barometer______-_-.- 768 
PIC i osc, 85, on sped sete ac nah tesa hes ces 931 
Instrument flight, defined_.____..____-- 671 


' Inverse cylindrical orthomorphic projec- 


tion (see Projection (s), inverse Mercator) 
Inverse function, defined 1037 
Inverse Mercator projection, defined..- 70, 931 
(See also Projection(s)) 
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Inversion___.-_.-------------------- 807, 931 
lon, defined ..o. teu sinc coscesssuc es: 293 
Ionopause...-----------------------+- 360 
Ionosphere, defined. ------------------- 931 
discovery of.....------------------- 58 
Kennelly theory of - - ---------------- aoe 
layers of_.....-.------------------- 293 
during magnetic storms.- -- ----------- 294 
nature-Of..... cos sede cetacceeseeetes 293 
position of...--...------------------ of 
radio waves in_....--------- ------ 293-295 
in polar regions. ---.------------.-- 633 

(See also Atmosphere, Radio waves, Sky 

wave(s)) 

Tonospheric disturbance - - - -- - --------- 633 
Irminger current. ---.----------------- 722 
Irradiation, altitude correction for- -- - - - - a 
defined.__.____--..------------------ = 
Isobar, defined. ._-.------------------- He 
on synoptic charts-.- --- - ------------- He 
Isoclinal, defined ---------------------- a 


Isoclinal chart, defined- - --.------------ 
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Isogonic, defined. -.....222-222-22 2-2 Le 932 Knot, defined... - 2.22222 222 eel 66, 932 
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soporic chart........----.--....-.-- 164, 932 
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Isotherm, defined_._..._...._......___- 932 Labels for lines and positions_...-.------ 216 
Istituto Idrografico della Marina (Italy), Labrador current-_._------------------ 722 
sight reduction tables of_.........-_-- Labrosse, F.; azimuth tables of_..------- 569 
Italian Navy Hydrographic Institute, Lagrange, Joseph Louis; celestial mechan- 
sight reduction tables of .......-222--- 537 ICS... ~~ - errr cre rr cee rer errr eee e- 38 
spherical triangle formula of_......--- 558 
Jamming of radio._............------- 297. ~=Lalande, Jerome; sight reduction tables of. 524 
Japan Stream (Kuroshio)_.....-..------ 723 Lamanon, Paul de_.._--.-------------- 24 
Japanese Hydrographic Office, Altitude Lambert, Johann Heinrich....---------- 22 
and Azimuth Almanac of.._-----.-- 541 chart projections of..__....----------- 22, 80 
sight reduction tables of ...____- 530, 539, 541 (See also Projection(s)) 
Japanese Navy, sight reduction method Lambert conformal chart, bearings on.--. 631 
75 EOL One See eae oe EO OU ate 565 in polar regions______..__-_.-------- 621 
Jeremiah, on winds__.._...._..._.-__-- 23 (See also Navigation, Plotting, Polar 
Jernes, Leiv; ‘“Nauticator’ of......._--- 57 regions, Projection(s)) 
ae ee ee? 794 Lambert conformal projection (see Projec- 
Jetties (breakwaters), on charts__......- 114 tion(s)) a 
Johnson, A. C.; azimuth tables of. ____- 570 Lambert conformal projection, modified 
On Finding the Latitude and Longitude in (Ney’s) (see Projection(s)) 
Cloudy Weather of ....-----.----_-- 56 lLamplough, F. E.; sight reduction method 
Jones, William_..-.----------.--- +... 34 Of... ..--.------2-------- +--+ ++ 562 
Julian day, use of..._..-..--..---_-__- 484 Land, effect of upon tides...-.-.-------- 268 
Junction bucy. BeNnNCd ecco ect toe 932 BIR MS Oleic nine acne cae nomen meee 660 
June solstice........---..-............ 373 Land areas, chart symbols for_...-.----- 114 
Jupiter, features of. .-----.--.--.-.---- 361 Land breeze__-.-...._...------.------ 806 
satellites of, determination of longitude Land effect, defined.__.....__..._------ 932 


K-band, defined...-------------------- 932 
Kahn, Louis: sight reduction method of.. 564 
Katabatic wind_...-.-------.--.------ 806 
Kelienphur Datum._..---------.------- 892 
Kelp, chart symbol for__--------------- 110 
Kelvin, Lord (William Thomson); com- 
pass improvements of..-..------.-- 23, 24 
Geflector of 20... 2ceedececosussc cesses 202 
inspection tables._...--------------- 57 
sight reduction tables of..-.---.--.--- 524 
sounding machine of......-..----.-- 28, 132 
temperature scale of ..--.------------ 776 
Kelvin temperature, as absolute temper- 
BUUTCs cas oo wre See setae 776 
GOTO oo et late a BE Sh ise t als 932 
Kelvin’s rule for improving compass 
SOWSUMNCli so dat een cee ok oo aoa 183 
Kennelly, Arthur E.; theory of iono- 
BPNClC. ec clt hos s doe cee ceed ea Sener 58 
Kepler, Johannes; laws of--........-..-- 354 
effect of upon season8.__-.....----- 372 
ORGIN ocr ieee a ha 38 
Rudolphine Tables_.-.--.--.---.----- 51 
Uraniburgum Observatory_......-2--- 50 
Kilocycle, defined. ..-----.---------- 290, 932 
Kilogram, conversion factors_.....____.- 958 
Kilomegacycle, defined-...---...._..--- 290 
Kilometer, conversion factors. __...__--- 958 
CONNCD is dige eie  e ce eas etl 932 
Kirwan, Richard.._...___...---_.----- 3 


on radio waves_______...---------- 293, 313 


Land ice, defined____.__._______.__.___- 932 
Land mile, defined___..__..--.-------- 65, 932 
Land navigation_______.._.._.----_- 664-670 
by celestial bodies__........--------- 669 
Charts {Of «22. eee ess 664 
by dead reckoning_......--.-.-.-_--- 664 
Genned 22. ee Mo ea hi oe 62, 664, 932 
directional instruments._......._--- 665-668 
distance measurements____..__.___--- 668 
in rugged terrain. __.--.-.-...----- 665 
by electronic methods_..........._.-- 669 
odograph in__..-------------.------ 665 
odometer in____.--.---------------- 668 
edometer in. _...------------------ 669 
V DUOUNS e.cc eo eos oe te 669 
position instruments for_..-----.----- 665 
Sextant{oOr.> 3s ..ecertesns cca eee 669 
sun compass for__------------------- 667 
(See also Navigation) 
DEN SKY on ctr secs ewan o ee 759 
Tp GTA ae oo ai eee a re Se 601 
GCRNEG 325i ae eto eee ee tera ee 932 
Landmark(s), chart symbols for--.-.--- 983-998 
G0TNCd se eck ees Sek Seu ues 932 
on nautical charts....------.-------- 114 
in polar regions. ..------------------ 630 
USO SOE copes ice ae er Gat ia nasties oS 259 
Lane, of Decca__.__------------------- 345 
Gene: 2.52. eo ee eee apenas ae 932 
Lane routes, in North Atlantic__...----- 755 
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Langevin, Pierre; development of echo Lead (for sounding)—Continued 

SOUNGER 2..c cee eee ea 28, 58 hand, background of__._.....---..-_- 27 
La Pérouse, Jean Francois; explorations GehNed iow scrcee Se Soweto ouch es 929 

Ola eet alee Sata I oe tae 691 sounding, defined_._.._....-..--.._.-- 947 
Laplace, Pierre; celestial mechanics... - -~- 38 (See also Sounding machine) 

Mécanique Céleste of. ...--.-.-------- 5,39 Lead (in ice)______..._..-----.-------- 750 
Laplace azimuth, defined__......-..---- 853 Lead line, defined_.___.....---.-_-__--- 933 
Laplace correction, defined_._.--..--.-- 853 Marking Of. 2350. tease eae 2 131 
Lapse rate, defined__-_...-.-..--------- 932 Leader cable, defined.._.......-..-.--- 933 
of temperature_._.......-----.------- 794 Leading light(s), defined..._.....-__--- 933 
effect of upon terrestrial refraction... 425 Leap year___.___-.-..-.----.----_---- 370 
Large scale, defined__...._.-.-.-------- °932 conversion factors_ -.---------------- 955 
Last quarter of moon, explained______--- 378 Leaving port.__..........--------.---- 596 
Lateral system of buoyage.._._.....-- 265,976 Lecky, S. T. S.; azimuth tables of-_- ____. 570 
Latitude, assumed____-......_--._----- 452 “Wrinkles’”’ in Practical Navigation of - - 34 
in sight reduction. _.......-------- 502 Lee, defined___._..--.---------------- 933 
astronomical, defined. .___..------- O61, 012. “LO@WEYV 2225 se eee cau eee 219, 933 
and deflection of the vertical.__..._- 427 allowance for.__---.---------------- 219 
celestial, defined_...._-.-..--------- 387,915 Leg, defined__...-..-.---------------- 933 
from celestial observations..._.....-.-- 547 of triangle, defined. _..-------------- 1022 
circle of, defined__..._------..----- 387,916 Legend, defined_....--.-.------------- 933 
Genned use ceca a Lec ee 64,932 Leick, A.; sight reduction method of. ---- 563 
determination of, by ex-meridian alti- Length, units of, conversion factors-_- - - - - 958 
WMG ects one an ee oie 43  Lephyrus, ancient wind name_---_------- 23 
Nistory Of Boe: 2o esac 2a sou eee 43,518 Leroy, Pierre; chronometer of__.-.------ 47 
from lifeboat, by body in zenith....__ 659 Lesage, electrical communication by - ---- 58 
by length of day____._..-.---_-- 659 LeSort, computer of.......------------ 560 
by meridian altitude_..._.._.___- 658 Lesser ebb (flood), defined._......-.---- 933 
DY POLAT ig ences cot add 658 Letterpress, reproduction process, described.. 897 
by variation of the compass. -- - -- 659 Level, Abney type....:.--------------- 842 
at lower transit..___.-._.-...-__-- 43 Cngineen soon eet eee esces hota 841 
by meridian altitude___._.--- 517-521, 658 hand, Locke type....---------------- 842 
by Polaris: 2.2 55..eescctee cu 521-523, 658 Leverrier, Urbain........-------------- 39 
difference of, defined____._...-.------ 922 Connaissance des Temps of ..---------- 52 
CXDIGINCG econ serra eadec ales eees 64 prediction of Neptune by_.-.-.------- 39 
effect of, on deviation.__...__.._----_- 173 Leyden jar, discovery and development of. 57, 58 
On TelracuiOnss wis ees eeaeees 432 Libra, zodiacal constellation. ----------- 374 
fictitious, defined__._........-.------- 925 Libration of moon....----------------- 362 
PalAChiC 2 owed a he tae oe 387 Lifeboat navigation._.--------------- 645-663 
geocentric, defined._._.....-------- 382, 926 abandoning ship__....------------- 647-649 
geodetic, defined 6h alee teste acres 381, 926 altitude measurement._-._...-------- 654-657 
geographic, defined__-.__----------- 381, 926 approaching land_---..--------------- 660 
geomagnetic___..__....------------- 162 beaching the boat___...------------- 662 
grid, defined......_._._._----------- 928 _ by celestial bodies...-------------- 653-660 
length of one degree, table 6_____- 1246-1247 by dead reckoning..--------------- 649-653 
explanation of._..-...---------- 1187 GeR Ned isan os a eee toes eae 62 
lengths of one minute of__..._..._---- 65 determination of distance off_-_-------- 661 
libration in, of moon.._......-------- 362 direction by celestial bodies--. - ----- 649-651 
magnetic, defined_............----- 162, 935 distance measurement in----.--------- 651 
middle (mid), defined.._....._.__..-- 64, 936 emergency kit for....---------------- 645 
(See also Middle (mid) latitude, Sail- equipment for___.----------------- 645-647 
ing(s)) estimate of situation... --------------- 647 
observed, defined........-.-.--.--- 453,938 finding civilization_-..--------------- 662 
parallel of, defined__.._._------- 64, 387, 939 importance of ship’s position---- ------ 644 
expansion of on Mercator projection. 71 keeping together. .--.--------------- 649 
running down the.___.._.-.-.------- 45 latitude determination. - ------------- 658 
VATIGUION Of tee cts ou we eee 370 longitude determination- - ------------ 659 
Latitude and Longtitude in Cloudy Weather, motive power. -.--------------------- 651 
On Finding the; of Johnson_...-------- 56 preparations for--.-.---------------- 645 
Latitude factor, defined_.--...--------- 932 selecting route_-_-..------------------ 648 
fable 2622 sccdissasacu Cesc 1286-1292 sextant altitude corrections. ---------- 601 
explanation of_.......-..--------- 1194 sight reduction_-_-------------------- 658 
Latitude line, defined___.-..--------- 453,932 . signs of land_.....------------------ 660 
Latitude, Longitude and Azimuth by the speed determination. ---------------- 601 
Sun or Stars; of Hickerson__...-._.--- 539 time determination. ----------------- 660 
Lattice, defined. ._....-..----------_--- 932 {traverse table for_.._.---------------- 652 
(2.5: 1 ee ent pay RY er 310 Light(s), aeronautical, chart symbol for... 113 
Lava, defined._.____________._.__.-_-- 108 as aid to navigation. - --------------- a 
Lead (for sounding), arming of________-- 132 alternating, defined---------------- Segre 4 
Geep 8eA. nw oc bse eee cele ccecwucs 27 bobbing a, described-.-------------- 264, 266 
deh ned ia eis cui S oi earn 921 on buoys. ----------------------7-777 112 
described__..........-.----------- 131 chart symbols for- ---------------- il 
defined___________________.._.____-- 932 characteristics of, on charts--.-------- 916 

GOS CIID CO cae 8 eo eta teiata sw 131-132 defined__---------------------7-77 ; 
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Light(s)—Continued Line—Continued 
chart symbols for, described____...-_- 111 latitude, defined__.....-_..---_-_---~- 932 
stra led xo ws os Seo wee cee 991-992 lead (see Lead line) 
GEN NEOs. 8s ceteris aie 9:33 longitude, defined. ._......-.-.---.-- 934 
dispersion of..........-2.----------- 432 lubber’s, defined_......-..---.------- 934 
disposition of, defined_...2..22-22---- 922 Of O08 ince 52 cee seems eae 381 
electromagnetic theory of, historical. —- 58 of position (see Line of position) 
fixed, defined. _--.-.__2-_-L Lee lee 925 rhumb, defined__..-..-.-.-..------__- 944 
fixed and flashing, defined_..___...--- 925 sounding, defined__._._.._..---------_- 947 
fixed and group flashing, defined_ -__.- 925 speed, defined__._..-...-----------.-- 948 
flashing, defined_..-.2..22222222- 2 LLL. 925 umner, defined___.....--.-.-------- 949 
geographic range of......22..-..---.-- 263 (See also Line of position) 
group flashing, defined. _....22-2 2-8 e 928 Line of position, accuracy after adjust- 
roup occulting, defined..._....__.--- 928 TOT ohhh See ori ee eee 247 
Interrupted quick flashing, defined_-_- -- 931 adjusted, labeling of.........-------- 248 
leading light, defined_..--2 22 ee 933 advanced, defined__....----.--.----- 909 
luminous range of. ....2.22222 2 LLL Lee 263 advancing (retiring)__.....-------- 246—249 
navigational, in light lists......_.---- 97 celestial, advancing and retiring of____- 455 
occulting, defined_...2-2 2222 938 GGA CUS 2c oer ee ee oceans 915 
period of, defined.......2.22--2------ 261 determination of._.....--------- 450-453 
DNOtiING DY =4c72. 8. bes Ce cee ne 264 NISWOTICA so cvec costs Soe eee 56 
power of, as aid in identification__._._- 24 by Sumner method_.__.--------- 547 
quick flashing, defined. ......-.----_- 941 by time sights......-.----.----- 56 
PRTG OCLOl ici a ets Sta ke aes 261-264 @xpIBINCG 2 eos eke 449-465 
range lights, defined._........--.---- 943 plotting of in polar regions__._----. 638 
sector of, definition and chart symbol US@Olocs wetiewsknsceeeesecaeeeetcs 453 
(Of 28 oc ce eee ee ea ees 113 CIPCHIBT =: 6 cca Se ene eee 449 
sectored, defined__........-.--------- 945 course line, defined. _..-....--.--.-.- 919 
short-long flashing light, defined__..-_- 946 (See also Course line) 
speed of, conversion factors........--- 96) Acehnese 2cee 4 woe ee ete cee slates 933 
visibility of......-...-.------------ 261-264 discovery Of ....c.c2.6.4etLseuesewcscex 54 
computation of_...-....-.------- 263-264 Giscuss@d 2c 3 0c. 5<cu oo eneewctecoeece 240 
ZOGIACA] 22s eee ee ee a 365 hyperbolic, defined. _.-.-.--.-------- 930 
(See also Lighthouse(s), Lightship(s)) lap beling So3 22026 ete ee een ous 241 
Light characteristics, defined.........--- 916 latitude line, defined_.........-.--- 453, 932 
Light list, defined__.-----..-.-...---.- 933 longitude line, defined_...-....----- 453, 934 
publication and contents of_._......-- 97, 99 by loOraliccc. ston Soset cee woe ae os 339-343 
Light. sector... (o....sc2- cect ace cece 933 tables for (see Loran tables) 
chart symbol for._....------------ 113, 261 plotting of__...----------- 241, 451-452, 638 
Light table (box), for chart construction.. 888 retired, defined_.......-------------- 44 
Light vessel, defined...--.-.--.-------- 933 by St.-Hilaire method___-------- 56, 528, 944 
(See also Lightship(s)) (See also Navigational errors, Posi- 
Lighted buoy, defined..-...------------ 265 tion(s)) 
(See also Buoy (s)) Line of Position Book, of Weems....---- 534 
Lighthouse(s), chart symbols for-------- 111 “Line of Position Computer”, of Poor..-. 558 
defineds soc ol ieeseceeeee 259, 933 Line of soundings, defined__..-.-------- 933 
description of, in light list.....--.---- 97 in, piloting =.s.26s2seisWeu esses eects 258 
history Gl.22.0 seco eee edeeeecsenes 28 (See also Sounding (s)) 
of U.S., discussed...---------------- 259 Linear interpolation, described- - ---- 1045-1048 
(See also Aid(s) to navigation) Lippershey, Hans; invention of telescope 
Mighting o10s.c0 Vaiee awe tocar ens ,° [De® 5 cena ie em tLe eet ME ORR EN AOE RON eee 50 
Lightship(s), chart symbols for_._.------ 112 Liquid compass, defined__---_...-.------ 933 
GURNCG. sa cniidcun cessor eeetouy te 259, 933 Lists of Lights, of U. 8. Coast Guard___-. 261 
POMC Ols on3 5 eee ee ecuea ees 261 Liter, conversion factors.............--- 962 
of U.S., discussed_...--------------- 261 Litho proof, defined. -..-.-.-----.------ 888 
Light-year indie ba ee ie See See a Saas 352 Lithography, reproduction process, de- 
conversion factors__.---------------- 955 period i at ag see te anaes aataten ta ease Pyles eer 897 
Limb, defined__.....-..--------------- 933  Littlehales, George W.; altitude and 
Of B6xtaN ts. onesecece scene seus sess: 400 azimuth angle by saa projection... 560 
Line, base, defined__...---------------- 913 Altitude, Azimuth, and Geographical 
danger, defined____--.--------------- 920 Position Glasses eseees tose le 56 
date, defined...22-.6-sss-ceceseeeie. 920 altitude, azimuth, hour angle diagram 
origin and use of__--.------------. 486 Of ec cee shee ee ese ae 557 
CCN 6d 2.223 ote beeen seecoesews 1020 sight reduction method of__..---...-- 564 
of force, defined. _-.--------------- 159, 935 sight reduction tables of_._....-.-._-- 526 
effect of ship upon.---------------- 203 Local apparent noon, defined. __....---- 933 
geodesic, defined. -_------------------ 926 dis@issedu2.2s> spose ee eee cee 496 
(See also Geodesic, Geodesy) finding time of.------------------- 519-521 
geodetic, defined. _-..--------------- 926 Local apparent time, defined.......-.--- 933 
(See also Geodetic . . ., Geodesy) (See also Time) 
heading, defined__...---.-------.---- 929 Local attraction, defined. .......-..-- 116, 983 
isoclinal, defined. -..-.-------------- 164 Local civil time, defined_.___..____-_--- 933 
isodynamic, defined_........--.--.--- 164 (See also Time) 
isogonic, defined...._.-.------------- 162 Local hour angle.___._-________-_-_-- 383, 933 
isopycnic, defined_-.......---------- 719 Local magnetic disturbance, defined... 161, 933 
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Local mean time, defined___-.---------- 933 Longitude—Continued 
ANGING 3552422 eueo sa. e ee een eo 494 determination of, by compass variation. 660 
time conversion tables for....-------- 269 Davis OeectoSeesiec cone cease 44 
(See also Mean time, Time) by eclipses._........--------------- 38, 44 
Local meridian, defined. __........----- 933 history: Of jcc eens cto esie 38, 44, 523 
Local sidereal time, defined_......--.--- 934 (See also Chronometer) 
PiGING. 6 eno s so ceo este eee 497 from lifeboat..2c.-2..25.3222c0e5eee 659 
Local time, defined. _..-..--.-------- 375, 482 by lunar distance..._.---..--------- 4, 44 
(See also Time) description of method.__---..----- 53 
Local winds, types and names of-_----- 806-807 (See also Lunar distance) 
Locke type hand level__--------------- 842 by magnetic variation, historical- -- -- 44 
LodestonGe2542¢scecvecse cots uece ses 158 by meridian transit..--..---------- 659 
POs Chip 10g 25 oot Cre ee te 25, 127 by rising and setting of celestial 
in lifeboat navigation. _......------ 651 DOdICS seen one eon ee 660 
COMMON a22s ses eb eemceeus enue 25 by time Sight...0. 2 s05soe4sceedceac o4 
deck log, defined__......------------ 921 iy Nfeboats2o0 312 2se cee te cde 660 
in lifeboat navigation __------------ 649 difference of, defined__.-------------- 922 
weather observations in_..------- 788-790 OXPlAINEO o.2 be eee ee ee 65 
deChVed! 22s oe eiee ce eS actes 934 fictitious, defined__------------------ 925 
Dutchman’s, history of....---------- 24, 127 SRlACiCL vce ect Dee ee were 387 
in lifeboat navigation._._---------- 652 geodetic, defined. _..-------------- 381, 926 
in polar navigation. ...-.---------- 629 geographic, defined ___------------- 381, 926 
electromagnetic. _.------------------ 128 geomagnetic._._.-------.----------- 162 
ground: 10g ..026 cece reteset eee 127 grid, defined 22 .2usscneutosesceces 928 
history Of .. soce ee eters oe eee 24 length of one degree, table 6_...... 1246-1247 
impeller-type.-...---------------- 4 26, 130 explanation of. .---------------- 1187 
mechanical 2ccc22.22-lesices ess soce 25 libration in, of moon_...------------- 362 
patent log, defined___....-.----------- 939 observed, defined... -..------------- 453, 938 
History Of. bccn ie cee eae ees 25 origin of, on charts. _---------------- 116 
Pitot-statlee2s eas oe toes ee 128-130 and time._...---------------------- 486 
development of_____--------------- 26 Variation: Ol-2 fesse se Uns cseueses 310 
rough, OFigil Oli4.60. ewe eas 29 (See also Meridian(s)) 
Si OG os tit ee eo ook ee 25 Longitude factor, defined__-.----------- 034 
smooth, origin of_--.-....------------ 29 table 20 cn fe tena ceernee 1286-1202 
speed measurement by_.--.-------- 127-130 explanation of _------------------- 1194 
Stray line@r0l 22660505 coca sn eueeus 25 Longitude Found, The; of Bond----------- 44 
taffrail, defined. _..--____-.---------- 949 Longitude line, defined___------------ 453, 934 
description and use of.__.__-------- 127 Longitude Not Found, The; of Blackbor- 
(See also Revolution counter) TOW....---------------------2-----7 
LOe bOnTE soot eek See sees 29 Longley, C. D. N.; sight reduction method 
LOg-CNipe2. csseet out seule eeu eeeo 25 of. _..------------+---------------> 562 
LOG Clases. tect ee ee ees 25 Long-range navigation, defined_--------- 934 
oe 16.2. 22 ce suo ds ewe eke et 25 poner ee defined - - - ---------- a 
in hydrographic survey___-_----------- 860 described. -_---.--------------------- d 
Log st aie retail a i A neler Sik ee ebatanst ts 25 Long-term Almanac..-------------- 1160-1164 
LOG SNIP. ce oa eee t ie eee ale 25 Lookout, in lifeboat- - - ---- erecta cree 649 
Logarithm(s), addition and subtraction by. 1015 Lookout station, chart definition Of cose 115 
Of DIit@Ss cecscec es ceees oto tise 1015 Loom, defined_-.---------------------- 934 
characteristic of, defined____.-------- 1012. Looming.- -------------------------7-- 809 
common__...._...-------------- 1012, 1015 Loop antenna, direction measurement by. 304 
MOGUIUS OF 2555 e ee ees 959 306 
Genned: 2... 55.00cen eee eet eee 1012 rotating. .-------------------------- 306 
of haversines, table 34.__..------ 1421-1456 Lorac, development of---.-------------- 59 
explanation of......------------ 1197 principles of. -..-------------------: cae 
Kinds Of 62 ooo eo eas Soe 1015 Loran, accuracy of------------------ 338- ep 
of Napier._._.....------------------ 1015 _—sin air navigation--.----------------- mee 
base of to 12 places____..._-------- 959 charts for, publication of------------- 4] 
NACA se ee tects et eens 1015 use Of___..---------------------7- a7 
of numbers, table 32_.__...------ 1357-1375 defined 2. 2c. ccccneeessseceacesses-6 si 
explanation of......-.---------- 1196 delays of_-------------------------- 59 
of trigonometric functions, table 33. 1376-1420 development of. - - - ----------------; $339 
explanation of......-..--------- 1196 errors, sources of- - - --------------- 338 338 
USC Ol 222 cehe ee eee ot eee 1012-1015 ground waves, characteristics of..--- 33% 3.43 
Logarithmic function, defined_______---- 1032 _line of position by--.---.---------- 339- 
Long-distance navigation, defined - - - - - -- 934 tables for (see Loran tables) 335 
Longitude, aesumed Raa ae ee eee 452 low frequency ~-~------------"7507"7" 634 
Genned = ios bt hie ee eee 912 in polar regions- ----------------~--- 333-335 
in sight reduction. _.....---------- 503 principles of. ------------------5"- 318 
astronomical, defined th ak ro ES Ot Ata aes 381, 912 pulse repetition (recurrence) a aa 048 
and deflection of the vertical......-. 427 ; age ey 
Board of Longitude_.._.__.---------- 45, 46 receiver-indicator, grass ON- ---------- 335 
celestial, defined__..._..._..------- 387, 915 principles of _ . -------------------- 336 
from celestial observations___.-------- 547 reading the_-~-.----------------"" 338 
circle of, defined___..._..._____---- 387, 916 signals, blinking of - - - --------------- 337 
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signals—C'ontinued Lynn Azmuth Tables..-...--..--.--- 524, 569 
GEIB VS INite.ss eo tee te een sheds 337 Lynn Horary Tables__..-.....--.------ 524 
fading Of 22220522455 oScdee we 337 
ground- and sky waves, characteristics M-coil, defined_......-. 22-2. 22-2 204 
Ol test ae ee ee 337-338 © McKee, Merlin A.; sight reduction method 
identification and use of_....._._-- 337-338 OD i Bea ey eee ei a Deena rs 555 
matching of.....-.---..........-- 336 MacMillan, Donald B___-...- ~~~ ~~~ _- 101 
Aplitting Of oi ences teu ce ee ee ee 338 McMillen, D. A.; sight reduction method 
sychronization of..............---- 338 Ol eat ee eee es Ae cee 565 
sky wave, characteristics of_..._.__- 337-338 Mach meter_______. ~~~ eee 674 
corrections for... -....-.-..-----.- 339 Mach number, in air navigation, defined__ 674 
skv-wave synchronized (see SS loran) Madrepore, defined_........--------2- 108 
SS loran, defined. -.........-..-.-. 333,948 | Magellan, Ferdinand__._....--------_-- 17, 26 
LOPall -Chainwecocere causes de tee e 310,333  #Magnete, Epistola de; of Peregrinus de 
Loran charts, use of electronic computers NTR ICOUT Geos te a ctese en ah areenes 23 
GOP So ete hae ere tae eae Banat els 59 Magnetic amplitude, defined. ....-.-.-- 934 
TATA: IAGO src os os ic oo 310 Magnetic anomalies____....-...-. ----- 161 
Loran rate, defined. _........--..---- 335, 934 Magnetic azimuth, curveof -_-._-_-- 197-199 
Loran reading, obtaining a____--.--_--_ 336, 339 Geni eG. os 6 ee oc So ee Ses 935 
Loran tables, computation of__...._--.- 59 Magnetic bearing, defined. _-......_ ~~ 241, 935 
GORWOO ieee eS ee iaa mene 934 Magnetic chart, defined_...........-.-. 935 
Loran Tables (H.O. Pub. No. 221)_-_-__- 96 Magnetic compass, defined___._..-..--- 935 
sky-wave corrections in.__._......--.- 338 Magnetic compass table, defined. -_..-- 935 
USSG Of to 3ctecs estos cest eee a 340-341 Magnetic course, defined__.._......._--- 935 
Doran G 2.2 tet es sec ee ee eee 335 Magnetic declination, defined_.._.-_-- 161, 935 
Low frequency, defined. ._.......-...-- 934 Magnetic dip, defined........-.-- 162, 164, 935 
Low frequency loran.......-.-.-------- 335 Magnetic direction. .....-..-..-------- 164 
Low tide (water), defined__.-...._-_-- 704, 934 Magnetic disturbance, local......-.--- 161, 933 
tidal datums, discussed___._.._.._-.-.- 709° Magnetic equator, defined_......----- 164, 935 
(See also Tide) earth’s field at. _........-.-.-------- 161 
Low water, mean, defined___....-.-.-.-- 709 + =Magnetic field, defined__...-.-.--..---- 935 
Iti Piloting 22.0430. 2oo secre Geos ee 267 degaussing for._..------------------ 203 
Low water datums___...------------ 709-710 (See also Compass compensation, 
Low water inequality, defined__...._.__- 934 Degauasing) 
Low water lunitidal interval, defined.... 934 direction of.._....-.-------.-------- 159 
Low water springs, defined__.........-. 709 of earth, anomalies of.........-----.- 161 
Low-altitude observations, altitude cor- CHaTtS:Ol oe eee ee ee soca ete 162 
rections f0P 222s eet. os sees tan 442-445 diurnal change of_..-.------------- 161 
reduction methods_......--.-----.- §11-513 elements (components) of....---- 161-162 
use of sextant for......-_---------- 442-445 geomagnetic coordinates__._..-.---- 162 
Lowell, Percival; discovery of Pluto... -- 39 at high altitudes. _.......--------- 162 
Lower branch, of celestial meridian_... 382, 944 INTENSILY: Of: oc 5 Saeed oe oe ce 161 
of meridian of earth....------------ 63, 934 at magnetic equator. .-..---------- 161 
Lower high (low) water._....--.-_._ _-- 934 at magnetic poles___..--.-.-------- 161 
Lower limb_....__-_.-..--.---.------ 402, 934 measurement of_.-----.----------- 162 
Lower transit, defined.._.....--..-..- 383, 934 in hydrographic survey__..-.----- 861 
Lowest low water, defined. _...._.._..-- 710 in polar regions_._-----.---------- 616 
Lowest normal low water, defined_._.... 710 properties of..__.....-..-.--.-.- 160-162 
Loxodrome, defined__.-.-.....--._---- 66, 934 secular change of_._...-..--------- 161 
Loxodromic curve, defined........-...-- 66 units of measurement of___...--._-- 161 
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Luynes, Chevalier de; hydrographer. - _ _- 30 Magnetic latitude, defined_......._--- 162, 935 
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(See also Compass adjustment, Mag- 
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Magnitude ratio, defined______________- 353 
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Maneuvering Board (H.O. 2665, 2665a) for 
POSE DIONE: oo tess skeen 325-329 
Maneuvering rules, for tropical cyclone. 828-832 


Mantissa of logarithm, defined_________-_- 1012 
Manual of Celestial Navigation, of Ageton. 536 
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Manuals, types and sources of_________- 99 
Manuscript Tables, of Weems_-___-_---_-__- 536 
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(See also Chart(s), Projection(s)) 
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Maximum thermometer.- --- ------------ 776 
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theory of light - --------------------- 58 
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Mean high water, defined - - - - - --------- 710 
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Mean high water springs, defined_--- - --- 710 
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Mean low water, defined - - - ------------ 709 
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Mean refraction, defined - - - - ----------- 430 
Mean sea level, defined - - - - ---------- 710, 935 
Mean sidereal time, defined-_--.- -- ------- 496 
Mean solar time-_-------------------- 374, 482 
Mean sun, defined--.----------------- 374, ae 
eelcar acu dans 709-710, 935 
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Medina, Pedro de; Arte de Navegar of___. 32 determination of latitude by..._..---- 658 
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(See also Conversion angle, Plotting, Meridian passage, defined_.-...-------- 936 

Projection(s), Radio bearing(s)) Meridian sailing, defined. ....2..- --_- 221, 936 
Mercator correction, of radio bearings... 314-315 Meridian transit, defined_........---- 383, 936 

of visual bearings, in polar regions_._ 621, 631 longitude determination by______.-..- 659 
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on azimuthal projections. ..__.....__- 81 units of measurement, conversionfactors. 959 
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ae defined. ace ee i ec ae ie 385, one electronic (see Electronic navigation) 

Na eG). i 7 ir aA R Oat Ble electronics in._------------------- 304-312 
ame(s), defined._..-.. --. ----.-.--- 937 errors in (see Navigational errors) 
pronunciations and meanings, of con- OA 0s a coh ee ees AMC ER 604 

stellations - . ..---------------- 964-975 grid navigation, defined. _.--.-------- 928 

- of navigational stars and the planets _- 973 (See also Grid navigation) 

Ansen DOttl€s.cse2. G) szebesecaxes 693 
reversing thermometer for........_.. BOG, tere ohana pene 

Napier, Charles_._.....---.---  .----- 166 ee 627-629 

Napier, John; Mirifici Logarithmorum ET fer hy ne emerson gE 
eo Constructio of.....-.-.---- Are (See also Inertial navigation) 

arash een es instruments for.......-_-. 121-157, 398—420 

Napier diagram, construction and use of. 166 =a cere ; 

NAriai Oph Ntit 6 cack 1015 land (see Land navigation) 


base of to 12 places_...----.-.-..---. 959 


Napier’s rules_....-.----------- -. 1039 
National Institute of Oceanography, Great 
Britaisccs ce et hoe See Ae bo ateloe 692 
Natural funetion, defined._.........-._- 1032 
210) (sa © (Ree ee eae anc en 1312-1356 
explanation of ...----.------------ 1196 
Natural logarithm. ._--.--..-----.---- 1015 
Natural scale, of charts..__._._...--... 103 
GERNOU ei ioe ce eee an ete ies 937 
NOLUPAl VOSPoces.c: ot cec cee ce eluted 370 
Nautical almanac, defined . ...__.___-. 937 
Nautical Almanac, first British. 48, 52 
(See also Air Almanac, The; Almanae(s); 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, The; American Nautical Al- 
manac, The) 
Nautical astronomy, defined __. _ .. 351, 937 
Nautical Astronomy, with New Tables; of 
PVN ONGR sc 22>ccs's Hos Coe EBLE eee Sows 571 


lifeboat (see Lifeboat navigation) 


long-distance, defined__....-----.---- 934 

long-range, defined. .....------------ 934 

bY JOPAN conn fc dec eee cee 333-343 
(See also Loran) 

marine, defined. ._.-_._..---------- 62, 935 


in narrow waterways, sources of instruc- 
tions: fOP es Se ede eo ees 97 
piloting (see Piloting) 
polar (see Polar navigation) 
practice of (see Navigational practice) 


pressure pattern_..._....------------ 677 
(See also Air navigation) 

DYN TAGAT tcc coed ins ee oe oe foe ee 323 
(See also Electronic navigation, Radar) 

radio, defined__._....._...-------~-- 62, 942 
(See also Electronic navigation, Radio) 

radio aid to, defined______..._-_-_---- 942 
(See also Radio) 

short-distance, defined.__.....------- 946 
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Navigation—Continued Navigational triangle—Continued 
short-range, defined_..._.-.---------- 946 solution of—Continued 
in: small-craftco. ese cce el eee Sass 605 Historical 2. oo Ss cee eee heeee eee 56-57 
sonic, defined____---.-------------- 62, 947 inspection tables for. _-..---------- 57 
SPACE Sach teehee este eee see cs 676 by orthographic projection_--.----- 83 
submarine (see Submarine navigation) “short”? methods for___._._..-_---- 56-57 
surface, defined. _..---------------- , 949 by stereographic projection_--__---.- 83 
underwater, defined_.._.---.-------- 62, 951 (See also Sig t reduction, Spherical 
(See also Submarine navigation) triangle) 
by underwater sound- --------------- 742 Navigational warnings, first radio trans- 
Navigation Dictionary (H.O. Pub. No. Missions Of = 2..c oss Boone ceseacsce 58 
DDO) | ten dec bares So esta cree sa ee ae tane 101, 903, 909 information ON-s .nic2.24s6s5eecsu5-% 96 
Navigation manuals, history of_--------- 32 radio broadcasts of_......-.---------- 99 
of sixteenth century_..-...-------- 32 (See also Daily Memorandum, Danger‘(s), 
post sixteenth century--_---------- 34 Notice to Mariners, Radio broadcasts) 


Navigation Tables for Mariners and Ama- 
tors (H.O. Pub. No. 208), of Dreisonstok. 98, 534 


Navigational aid, defined__._--------- 259, 937 
Navigational Aids, Ocean Electronic; of 
U.S. Coast Guard___._-------------- 96 


Navigational Aids, Radio (H.O. Pub. No. 
205) (see Radio Navigattonal Ards) 


Navigational astronomy, defined - - - - - - 351, 937 
“Navigational Computer’, of Brown- 
IN@SSS lie teu oe sae ee ence ae 560 
Navigational coordinates, table of --- - -- - 963 
Navigational errors_...-_------------ 678-688 
barometer errors..._-.------------ 768—769 
chronometer error, defined..__------ 418, 916 
determination of..__------------ 490-491 
circle of uncertainty.-_------------ 685, 916 
compass error, defined. -------------- 918 
course error, defined Ree en ever eee 919 
TVIO CMO sas eee Se 146, 625, 929 
index error...---------------- 413-414, 931 
installation error, defined_._-.-------- 931 
instrument error, defined. ._..-------- 931 
loran errors, sources of__....------- 338-339 
most probable position_--.--------- 685—687 
(See also Most probable position) 
I PUOUNE-2 2552.20. Geeeson so accueens 280 


probable error, in dead reckoning... 685-687 
quadrantal error, defined------------- 941 
of gyro compass.-_._----- aon teaeee 150 
of radio bearings. ...-------------- 313 
scale error, on polarstereographic projection. 88 


sextant errors_._....__------------- 411-415 
watch error_..__.-._-------------- 419, 952 
determination of__.__.__.------- 492—494 


(See also Correction(s), Error(s)) 
Navigational Handbook with Tables, of 


HickersOn 2.2). eeuet tees ouereuwsnds 539 
Navigational lights, light lists on___.---- 97 
Navigational Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 

606-a), description of_.........___---- 101 
Navigational planets...._....._.._--- 357, 937 
Navigational practice.___.____.____--- 595-606 

advance preparation___.....____----- 595 

day 6 WOrkK 05cm sccaee tie Soe 597-601 

entering port_..-.....---_-------- 601-603 

(OR ew eee tae oe aoe eee 604 

following great circle._..__.__....---- 229 

getting underway___.______._-------- 596 

landtall et et ee ee 601 

leaving porte co cocteco es scce ee sed 596 

night order book_____...._.--------- 601 

AU SCS ois eo ee i Sete 597-601 

in small craft_.........----.-------- 605 

taking departure____.___...__.__---- 597 


Navigational publications, sources of. 97-99, 1003 
Navigational triangle, components of._ 393-395 


defined______.._______-__..____-- 393, 937 
description of .._._.-.----_---------- o3 
solution of, by cosine formula... _- ----- 56 


by cosine-haversine formula _-_.----- 56 


Navigator, responsibilities of........---- 60 


Navigator’s notebook_-__._.----------- 213 
Néap Clirrefila.2.< 4 oc otweveccsocuceete. 714 
ING@ap tide tec osc ee oo ee eas 706, 937 
Neat line on charts....._.-..----------- 72 
Nebula, kinds of, defined.___--.-------- 366 
Neck of feeder current._...------------ 740 
Negative altitude of celestial body ----- -- 387 
Negative number, defined_-.-_--------- 1005 
Nekton, defined__.--.----------------- 701 
NeMCd lisse co ae ea eee pees yes 101 
Neptune, discovery of__...-.----------- 39 
features Ol... 542 be ieee ecb ae 362 
(See also Planet(s)) 
NGtitrONesc!.n aces e cee ete Get esoeeseeee 289 
IN6V 62 Soe eee ee eee ees 747 
New Altitude and Azimuth Tables, of Ogura. 534 
New American Practical Navigator, The; of 
Bowditch; first publication of. ------- 34 
purchase of copyright of-.---------- 31 
simplification of lunar-distance method s, 
ie. co tes lotbusteus eee temas . 
New and Accurate Method of Finding a 
Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection on 
Mercator’s Chart, A; of Sumner-.------ 55 
New chart, defined ---.---------------- 88S 
New edition of chart, defined ----------- 888 
New Line of Position Tables, of Weems... 536 
New moon, defined-.------------------ 377 
Newton, Isaac; development of sextant by - 42 
law of gravitation of, origin of - - ------ 38 
shortcoming of...----------------- 39 
laws of motion of. .---------------- 38, ce 


Principia of, translated by Bowditch - - 
Newton, J. A.; sight reduction tables of- - 534 
Ney’s projection_--_.----------------- 86, 93% 

See also Projection(s), modified Lam- 
bert conformal) 


Night effect on radio waves. ---- -- 295, 314, 937 
Night order book, contents Of ts ose 601 
defined___....--.-------------------- 938 
Nightmark, defined... --------------- 259, 938 
Nimbostratus__..------------------- 782, 938 
Ninn ce oe ete eres cous 780, 938 
Nipped by ice, defined - ---------------- 61 
GAN noc brace bor esetoeesessene= 15 
Nocturnal, description of-.---.---------- 42 
Nodal period of moon, as tidal cycle- ---- 708 
Node(s), line of. ---------------------- 381 
of moon’s orbit...------------------- 381 
regression Of_-_---.---------------- 33 ( 
Noise, atmospheric, defined--- ---------- 912 
defined_._._------------------------ 938 
radio, causes of. -------------------- 297 
Nomograma degli Azimut del Sole, of 3 
Molfino...-------------------- 77777 54 2 
Noon, geomagnetic. ---.---------------- 162 
local apparent- --------------------- 496 
sidereal...-.----------------7--7 777 oy 
Noon constant, defined--.-------------- 93s 
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Noon sight, defined_...-_.-.._-.-.---2-- 938 Oblique Mercator projection, defined_--.. 70, 
Norie, J. W. tome of Navigation of - - - 34 74, 76, 938 
Normal, defi thal elects Osta in a Peru at ae ae 1020 (See also Projectior(s)) 
Normal curve of random error_.._.____- 681 Oblique photography_.....--.--.----- 879-881 
Norsemen, voyages of_........--.-_---- 15 Oblique plane triangle, solution of... 1037-1038 
North, compass, defined. ..2.222.222- 164,918 Oblique projection (see Projection(s)) 

grid, UNO is coe i ele ee ee 928 Oblique sphere.__._..--.-------------- 368 

magnetic, defined. ..-._--2--. 222 164, 935 Oblique spherical triangle, solution of__--- 1040 

as reference direction........-.-_-- 134, 164 Oblique triangle, defined............---- 1022 

rie CORO oc. 32 2 ee Se O51. “Ob06s 2025 225 ba chee ee de ee ese ote 330 
North American Datum of 1927. _.__- 427, 892 Observatories, astronomical_____..._..-- 48-51 
North Atlantic, ice in--...-..-.--- --- 753-755 Observed altitude, defined. ..____- 421, 450, 938 

International Ice Patrol._-..._-_._._-- 757 Observed latitude, defined... --___-- 453, 938 

establishment of.......--.-- 2-222 - 31 Observed longitude, defined......-_.-- 453, 938 
lane routes in-_..--.--.-.-..-------- 755 Observers, cooperating, source of infor- 

(See also Current(s)) MiatviON [Ors 2 bce bee ee des le 873 
North Atlantic current...........-_-_-- 721 Obtuse angle, defined___...-- - ----- 2 ee 1021 
North Cape current. _.._....-...-.-_-- 722 «=Obtuse triangle, defined___._........--- 1022 
North equatorial current, in Atlantic Ocagne, Maurice d’; altitude-azimuth 

OGCCAD as220:on gee ate ent She 719 9 24 6 106.6 | GAR ee ee a 555-557 

in Indian Ocean._._-_---------------- 724 Occluded front... -.-.-----.----__ 802, 938 

in Pacific Ocean_......._...--_-_---- q23° “Occultation..2.0 060. 666 oe ous 375 
North Pacific eurrent......._...------- 723 = Occulting light, defined_..____.._.__----. 938 
Northeast drift current in Atlantic Ocean. 722 Ocean current(s), in Atlantic Ocean._._ 719-723 
Northeast trades._.....2-2-22-- tah ore ts 798 CAUSES Of foo ee cet eu Sacewsls oe bekuces 718 
Northeasterlies of arctic.......-..------ 799 and climates.) osc se cs coeeeesee tee 725 
Northern cross__........-..--.-------- 584 GeNn6d sot a ant oe eee ceeeeee 718 
Northing, defined_...__....-2---_----- 038 and density differences__.......--.--- 719 
North-upward plan position indicator, Oxtent: Oloss Jevedn ccc cues sees ee 691 

Geined.30 suces eles eee eee ees 938 geology Ol soc ccrscizecsonmen seein ose 699 
Norway current.._._._.-_.---..-------- 722 in Indian Ocean__...-.-_...-..------- 724 
Norwood, Richard; The Seaman’s Practices IAVORSOl oe ees ce oe 743 

Oot ate ite itera cele as aioe alate 34 oceanic circulation.......-.-.-.--.--. 719 
Notice to Airmen (NOTAM), contents of... 672 OTP Ole cence syoce cee Mees 693 
Notice to Aviatora, contents of _.._______-_- 672 in Pacific Ocean_..-.....--.------- 723-724 
Notice to Mariners, chart maintenance by _- 99, in polar regions. -...-...----.------. 725 

106, 117 CV N0S8 Ole cose teu coe cece settee 718 

distribution of....-------- 22. 2 Lee 90 WIN oo eee cee titers cee ees 718 

OPIN Of sc ceas Sciee coco ae 31 (See also Current(s)) 

publication and contents of__._____.-- 99 Ocean currents (alphabetical list): 

publication maintenance by_________-- 07 Australia, east. ..--.---- 22 eee 724 

(See also Daily Memorandum, Hydro- WeSUiso53 .cacueninaeeceeeeuuweeee 725 

graphic Office publication (s), Radio Benguelae cc 2+ occet cca scuSeeseco 722 
broadcasts) Patios ewes vodosweecobees Mew ea 722 
Notus, ancient wind name_____________. 33 California. _..........-__-.----__.-- 723 
Nouvelles Tables Destinées 4 Abréger les CANBEY 5 co gnc cw ce sen teccupocuedee 722 

Calculs Nautiques, of Perrin... _~.______- 569 Cane Horn. 2o5ce2 Jo ceeoe eaten etsol ens 723 
Nouvelles Tables Pour le Calcul de la Droite DavidsOheoscc octet eee decewece 723 

de Hauteur a Partir du Point Estimé, of east Australia. ....-....------- ---- 724 

Hugon._...-- SestelimrS e ie area a6 us rata 531 oak. Greenland= 2. ccccclodsscrce asec 723 
IN OV Bi apse oa Se ea eS Shh ates 366 Bl NINO: c4. occ 2025 - Sotee erode ces 701 
Novara, Domenicao Maria_____._______- 36 CQUBLOMAl:. 2025 2365 oe oe ee 710, 723, 724 
No-wind position, in air navigation, de- equatorial countercurrent, in Atlantic 

MNCs 260% eae Se lea Pole dloce tect 673 COAN 2.2 ece ec tise tere cae in 719 
N35, radia time signals, of Naval Observa- in Indian Ocean_..-..--..--------- 724 

tory See cs fe sant Aa aie tees eel oe cee ate 492 in Pacific Ocean_....-.-.-.-.-- 2. 7238 
nucle us of comet..-----------2 2 2 Lee 363 Palkland osccwceeee tcc cea te eee 123 

Wren ee cee ewe eS soit alt ele 305, 938 lOO Riek Sos Se eee ese mes 721 
Numerator, defined_--------...222 2 22- 1005 haddiohere eh geet cee Bhs mean net fe phe tls 722 
Numerical scale of charts.._._.____.___- 108 Guinea ” 722 
Nun buoy, defined. ---------------__- 264, 938 Gulf Stream. = _ 73) 
Nunes, Pedro; fix by use of globe________-_ 32, 56 ea ee Po ee bee ‘ 

IPIMIN@Er eee cot cel eeetec eee teces 722 

Tratado da Sphera of_-----.......-_-- 30, 32 

’ JAPAN DITA. cose se sles oss 723 
Nutation, defined_...----------..---- 370, 938 Kuroshios2<5.9. ssuce.e eee ounces 123 

discovery of......------------------- TabradOh occcn oid oe te e oe 729 

Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine (Ger- North Atlanti¢-..------------------- Li 
many), azimuth diagram of____.___- 572 North Cape... ---------- fig cea aa 722 

sight reduction tables of........______ 536 north equatorial, in Atlantic Osean._.. 719 
Oblate spheroid, defined. --..._______- 62, 1030 in Indian Ocean_.--.-------------- 724 
Oblique angle, defined....-......______- 1021 in Pacific Qcean_....-------------- 723 
Oblique coordinates, defined__..________- 1031 North Pacine lsc ete. 25 ucee eels oe ed a 723 
Oblique cylindrical orthomorphic projec- northeast drift, in Atlantic Ocean -- -- 722 

tion (see Projection(s)) NOMWAY 26 ota es ee aati 722 
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Ocean currents (alphabetical list) —Cont. Ordinate, defined_.__...._.-.____--- 938, 1031 
POI tio aa ea eat a al 724 Origin, of coordinate system, defined -_-___ 1031 
(0) 57 ' gean mag apa Sy a or OT 629, 725 of survey, defined___.._..-..-._____- 850 
OSSC loos ca ae alt lee ee east Dea 724 Origins (see History of navigation) 
South Atlantic...-......---.-------- 722 ~=‘“‘Orion” instrument, of Voigt......_.--_-- 564 
south equatorial, in Atlantic Ocean__.. 719 Ortelius, atlas of .._.__..-_..--_----__- 21 
in Indian Ocean__.___.._------_--- 724 prime meridian of.__....-.....--.--- 48 
in Pacific Ocean_____._._..-.--_--- 723 Orthographic projection, defined..-- 70, 83, 938 
southeast drift, in Atlantic Ocean_-__-_- 722 (See also Projection(s)) 
Spitzbergen (Svalbard)........-__---- 722 Orthomorphic projection, defined----.---- 939 
SIG ie) 2 he Peter eo 723 (See also Projection(s)) 
west Australia...-...-.....--------- 725 =Oscillating circuit........._..------.--- 289 
west Greenland. _.........---------- 722 #=Oscillator, radio._........-.-..----.--- 301 
west wind drift....__..-.-.------_-- 723, 725 submarine, defined. _.......--------- 949 
Ocean Electronic Navigational Aids, of U.S. Oscillatory wave, defined__...-..-.----- 730 
Coast Gitard souews aout eee 96 Oscilloscope, principles of........------- 302 
Ocean station vessel, defined_........._-- 938 Ounce, conversion factors. ......---.--- 958 
OCCAN WAVES io566.% oe oso we 727-736 Outer planets..........--------------- 357 
(See also Wave(s)) Overfalls, defined._...._..-...---------- 939 
Oceanic circulation. __.......--.------- (19. “OvashiOwi2-. 2c cote ieee aoe 723 
Oceanic soundings........_-.-------- 868-873 Ozaguide for chart corrections.-_--_------ 888 
(See also Sounding (s)) 
Oceanographic charts and publications. 95-96, P-band, defined___.._...--.----------- 939 
1002 Pace, length unit, origin of. .._.._------ 26 
Oceanographic Institute, Sweden_-_---.-- 692 Pacific Ocean, currents in..._..------ 723-724 
Oceanographic institutions.........-.__- 692 Pacific Oceanographic Group, Canada.... 692 
Oceanography. ._.---.---..--------- 691-702 Pack, defined__._._..-.--------------- 939 
bottom relief._............-.-------- 690: Pack i¢c@.2..5.2 sowed vsccoencueeesees 750 
CHEMISURV scone weet tees 693-695 operations in.__......---------.--- 760-762 
deRnne@ ee seeks eset eee 691, 938 (See also Ice pack) 
exploration ac caccecnececeseteecaee es 691 Padrén Real_........------------------ 20 
History Obes. osc ce be eee ule ewes cee 691-693 Page, Robert M.; development of radar by- 59 
impact of Darwin upon..____..-.----- 691 Palacio, Diego Garcia de; Instruction 
institutions for__..........-.-.------ 692 Nauthiog Of 225. .i25c5ccenee4 ese esx 34 
marine biology__._...-...------------ 700 Palomar Mountain Observatory, found- 
marine geology_...-....------------- 699 IN@ Olocc codes tee eee sate ees ol 
marine sediments_.........---------- 700. Pampero. c's podee doses ences de 32 807 
origin of oceans.___.....-----.------ 693 Pancake ice.-.------------------------ (49 
sea water, chemical properties of.... 693-695 Pantograph for chart construction-- - ---- 888 
physical properties of.......----- 695-699 Pantograver for chart construction. ..-.- 888 
testing methods for_.......-------- 693 Parabola, description and _ properties 
Oceanography, Department of; Texas Of eit beeteee Meese tacseesc ees 1027-1028 
A. & Mt. ollege..........--------- 692 Parallactic angle, defined_-.------------ 939 
University of Washington_.._...----- 692 Wustrated sso. osteo es ednee access 399 
Octagon, defined. ._.--.....-.__------- 1023 Parallax, in altitude, defined --------- 435, 939 
Octant (instrument)_..........-------- 415 Of MOON ss ecw nee eeeo kes 363 
Of Hadley. csdocset ced ooo ote 42 altitude correction for.....--------- 435-436 
Octant (of circle), defined. _.-..-------- 1024 from lifeboat..-------------------- G05 
Odograph for land navigation._..------- 665 defined._.....---------------------- 939 
Odometer for land navigation_._.------- 668 equatorial horizontal, defined - - ------- 435 
Odor as sign of land___.__.-_-.-------- 661 of moon..._---------------------- 362 
Oersted, magnetic unit, defined-_ ~~ ---- 161, 938 geocentric, defined--..------------- 435, 926 
Off soundings, defined__-.......-------- 938 of moon.._..--------------------- a 
Offset, reproduction process__.....------ 897 heliocentric, defined. ---------------- oe 
Offshore, defined. _.__.._...--.-.-------_ 938 of stars__...-.-------------- 352, 360, aaa 
Offshore current, defined. __...___-_---- 718 horizontal, defined_--.--------------- oe 
Ogura, Sinkiti; sight reduction tables of. 57, 534 discussed_---.-------------------- ste 
Oil, use of on waves______..----------- 736 of moon.._..--------------------- we 
Omnidirectional, defined__._.....------ 938 kinds of.__..--------------------- 435- ae 
Omnidirectional range (see Omnirange) Parallel(s), of altitude, defined ---- ---- 385, i 
Omnirange, air navigation system. . -_ 317, 675 on azimuthal (zenithal) projections- - - - SG 
On Finding the Latitude and Longitude in of polar regions-- - ------- es 83 
Cloudy Weather, of Johnson_-~----_---- 56 on azimuthal equidistant projection. --- a 
On the beam, defined_.__._.___-__-_---- 938 of polar regions- ------------------ =8 
On the bow, defined. ____.__._._--__--- 938 on conic projections - - --------------- 86 
On the quarter, defined_._....--..----- 938 of polar regions - - ----------------3 2. 939 
On soundings, defined__._______-----_-- 938 of declination, defined...----------- a 939 
Ooze, defined__-_.__._.______-___------- 108 defined__..._...-------------------- = 6 
Opposition, of celestial bodies, defined - - - 938 fictitious. __..----- anne crt rrr $9 
CX plained 222.2 te en ee eed 377 on gnomonic projection -- ----------- 387, 939 
Orbit, of celestial body, revolution in-... 353 of latitude, defined - - ----------- 64, Jos, "93 
epler’s laws of.._........--------- 38, 354 on orthographic projection------------ So 
of moon, nodes of______...---------- 381 on plotting sheets- ------------------ 81 
(See also Motion(s)) on polyconic projection. - - ----------- 86 
Ordinary year_.___.___..._....-_--.-- 370 spacing of, on polar projections. - - - - -- 
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Parallel(s)—Continued Personal error, correction of sextant alti- 
standard, of conic projection..__._..-- 78 (IGE 1082.62 -G se oi oo eee ek 422 
of polar regions. ..._._......---- 86 GCNNGG essen bcke sus ec teste en 939 
defined__.....---.--.------.------ 948 in sextant observations._.........-.-- 408 
of Lambert conformal projection. - .- 80 Perspective grid, construction of. _--..- 879-880 
on stereographic projection._.__.__._- 83 USC'Ol wan et ee de oie eo and: 881 
on transverse and oblique Mercator Perspective projection, defined.._.___-- 69, 939 
ProjecuiOns... 2 i wee eto ewe 76 (See also Projection(s)) 
Parallel lines (surfaces), defined. _..____- 1020 Peru current__..-..-...--.--.--------- 724 
Parallel rulers, defined_._.._.-.._._._--- 939 Phantom bottom in echo sounding.__-. 134, 744 
description and use of_.....-....____.- 121 Pharos of Alexandria._......-.-.------- 28 
Parallel sailing, defined.....-..-_-.---- 221,939 Phase, of moon____-...-.-----------.- 377-379 
early importance of.........-...-_--- 44 of radio wave_.___-.-.-...-.-------- 290 
example of......-.-.--------------- 224 Phase correction, defined..-_...-.------ 939 
OTIQIN Ol occ ese ee Suede cuanto 30 for sextant altitudes. _...-......_..-- 434 
Parallel sphere_._..._..-,-.---------.-- 367 Phipps, deep sea sounding of......------ 27 
Parallelogram, defined. ._.__..-...----- 1023 Phobos, features of_.....--------.----. 360 
Parameters, of ship’s magnetic field, de- Phoenician astronomy, influence of. __--.. 35 
ANCE foe occa cinle uw eoeiet cose wne 173: JPROSphOretca se oueveoes- cee sueoss cc 302 
(See also Compass adjustment) Phosphorescence of cathode ray tube.... 302 
Paranthelion_........-...----.-------- 811 Photo proof, defined_...---.--..-------- 888 
Pararitiselene. ses. oars s aoe we deo eee 811 Photogrammetry. -...--------------- 874-885 
Paraselené..2o 204 52 aoe okie cee eoee 811 anaglyph, use of....-.-.----.-------- 876 
Paraselenic circle..........------------ 811 camera orientation. ...-.--...------- 874 
Parentheses, use of in algebra______--_-- 1017 Gene sc. aes ioe eee ce uals eee 939 
Parhelic circle................--------- 811 oblique photography, high and low_.-. 879 
Parhnenonsc.2 neue seuow eu aac ewe es 811 Maps {OM 62.65 2secce ches ceccee 879 
POTS C Cs erste Saleen sa NU 352 perspective grid method_...---_---- 879 
conversion factors___...........----- 955 rocedure for___...-..-.-------- 879-881 
Partial eclipse__...._...-.._.....------ 379 y trimetrogon....2s.o52ci+2e2ceme44 879 
Parts Around the World, of Pytheas_.-_--- 22 perspective grid, construction of--_-- 879-880 
Patent log, defined_____..._...__.-.--- 939 US6 Ofeesenc mS eckieeceiweccthaceee 881 
(See also Log) photography classifications, defined... 874 
Paul, voyage to Rome____-_-__--_------ 27 photo-interpretation -._..-...------ 882-884 
Peak of radio wave, defined.-_-.__----.-- 290 planimetric map_-_..---------------- 876 
Pedestal on loran scope._._......_------ 336 principal point, defined_-_...-.------- 880 
Pedometer for land navigation. _._._._.- 669 radial line plot._-..._.-------------- 876 
POON S596 326s ae ete te Gece Satie ee ee 939 terrestrial photography, procedure for... 881 
description and use of_........_--._.-- 154 tilt correction, radial-line intersection 
Pelorus, pilot of Hannibal_.._....._-_-- 23 MethOGs 2.t32 os Sete et eee ae 876 
Pendulum studies of Schuler___...__---- 150 vertical photography, diapositives from. 876 
Pentagon, defined. ._._...____-__------- 1023 features of__.._._...--._-_-..-.----- 874 
Penteado, F.; sight reduction table of... 539 height determination by.........---- 878 
Per gyro (standard, steering) compass, procedure for f.024 cen cceeces 874-879 
GON edi. oe i eeaa her eres ute 939 SCRIG Ol obcinesed Se oeede ee cote Se 876 
Peregrinus de Maricourt, Petrus; Epistola Photo-interpretation.........-------- 882-884 
de Magnete 0f 23026 22 vec oeuces ance 23 Photolithography, reproduction process_._ 897 
Pereire, M. E.; sight reduction diagram of. 557 Photosynthesis._-.......-------------- 701 
Perigean current... ------------------- 714 Phototheodolite.--...----------------- 841 
Perigean spring tide. -..--.-.---------- 706 Physical libration of moon__...-...----- 362 
Perigean: tide. 20 o gue nooweudee eee 706, 939 Phytoplankton.._.._-...---------.---- 701 
Perigee, Gelined (3. cicusaeteerce ents 355 Pi (x), numerical value of.-...-..------ 959 
moon's distance at_...-..------------ 362 Pibal, defmed__.-.---.---------------- 785 
Perihelion, defined. _._.-....-_._-___-- 355, 939 Picard, Jean; determination of earth’s 
earth ON ace Gag ee eke ee 371 circumference.-.------.------------- 19 
Perimeter, of circle, defined__......----- 1024 Picture tube_-_._.----_------_-_-------- 302 
of cylinder, defined. _._._..-_.__.---- 1026 Pierce, M. R.; sight reduction diagramsof. 561 
of polygon, defined. --.-.-_-.-------- 1024 sight reduction method of. ._-_------- 555 
aie o nay eayone light, defined-_--- 261 sight reduction tables of........------ 538 
et ee ae ease -7:--- 27 piles chart symbol for_.......--------- 110 
gh Sat a acacia, (see Abbreviations, Pilot balloon, described ete dh ME ee ta fs eee eae ake Sie oct 785 
Periodic current, defined. ___.________.- 718 Pilot chart(s), defined........---------- 939 
Periodic error....._.._._..__...._.._.... 682 publication and features of____-.----- 95 
Periplus, of Scylax......-.---_-------- 16, 22 (See also Chart(s)) 
Perma@trost 32.62 osc ei ee ee es ee 612 Pilot Rules for the Western Rivers and the 
Permalloy, defined__.._.___.._.-_-_-__- 939 Red River of the North._._.._------- 102 
Permanent current, defined_____._---_-- 718 (See also Rules to Prevent Collisions of 
Permanent magnetism, defined... -_-_- 158, 939 Vessels and Pilot Rules) 
Permeability, magnetic, defined________- 159 Pilot station, defined__.....__..__.------ 939 
Perpendicular lines (surfaces), defined__.. 1020 Pilot waters, defined._......._____----- 939 
Perpendicularity, error of, defined. __-_-_- 924 Pilotage (see Piloting) 
Perrin, E.; azimuth tables of__...______- 569  Pilotage services, history of..._.._...-..- 28 
Personal equation (see Personal error) sources of information on_________---- 97 
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PiOUNGs 24256 eee kee eee eee 240-286 Planetary configurations, defined______-__ 377 
advance and transfer, allowance for.. 276-278 Planimetric map._.........._.__--__-- 876 
aids to navigation in-_-.____..-_.-- 259-267 Plankton, defined_...__..._....______- 701 
in air navigation__....._..._..-----. 675: -Platen, defined... 2225 22222622 c cee ceca 876 
anchoring procedure__._-_.---.---- 278-279 Plot, dead reckoning, defined. _._._..___- 92] 
bearings and angles in___....------ 255-257 02) (6 61 210 [hey yi ng Ne rt tat ee Cer te 940 
bottom profile in.__..__-...--.------ 258 Plotter, defined__-__._.-.--------- ee 940 
by buoys, precautions for.__.....-.--- 266 description of........---..---..----- 122 
coast, defined____.._...__.-_-------- 917 for polar charts. __......---.---_-_-- 621 
IN“ CUITONG 2 a0 2 tion Seo ee 268 TSC OR seer sae oe Sele a Se 122, 215 
Gene G sentence ecorce cuties 62, 240,939 Plotting, of direction_.........-.-_- -_-- 214 
determination of distance off____---- 257, 661 of distance______..------_------___-- 215 
by distance measurement._____.------ 243 of great circle....-...----.----..---- 100 
CleCtTONICS IN aawedediase ec eke 279, 304 labels used in.-._._...--------------- 216 
CLO Ns esas ens ceeeeet cose eek 280 of lines of position._...-.--- 241, 451-452, 638 
grounding, causes of. ._......_------- 280 of loran lines...._......-.-.--.---- 339-343 
NIStOPRV Ol wa8 ok, eee hie ee a Bae ou 18, 28 on Mercator chart.....-..--.-----.-- 71 
in land navigation.......-..-.------- 669 in high latitude...__._._-..--....-- 631 
lights ee wc. 2 desc eee ee 264 on polar charts. ......-.----------- 620-622 
in polar regions_..-..--..--------- 630-633 Of POSINIONs 25 4sesevsceceeccescecs 214, 216 
position finding by_....._..-_------ 240-259 of radio bearings.......----------- 314-315 
Practice Of o-os ne ooo ie 280 on Lambert conformal projection. -- - 80 
DICCISC hei hes Sia eee teat, 276-278 of rhumb line_.....-...---.--------- 215 
predicting depth of water__.____-_-- 270-273 of ship’s maneuvers.-__.....-------- 325-329 
predicting speed of current_..._.-.-_- 274 suggestions for__.......--.------.- 216-217 
preparation for__........-....--_----- 240 Of VOYAGE 225-62 c Ue toca eeet ees 216 
rounding a point_..__.....___--_---- 257 (See also Navigational practice) 
soundings in____--__--__-_-.--------.- 257-258 Plotting chart, defined_.._.....-..------ 940 
tidal effects_____.____._.__-____- 267-268 (See also Chart(s)) 
influence of land upon_______-_---- 268 Plotting sheet(s), defined----.---------- 940 
(See also Navigational errors, Naviga- described so... 62h bees sec uceecsets 88, 101 
tional practice) for hydrographic survey - -_----------- 
Pilots (see Sailing direction(s), Coast pilot(s)) principal use of_._------------------ 101 
Pinpoint, in air navigation, defined_--_-_-_- projections for.__.----.------------- 89 
Pinto, J. C.; sight reduction tables of.___ 57, 534 publication of_-.--.---------- eGara erase 101 
Pipe gage for tide measurement- --_--.-_-- 844 small area, on Mercator projection, con- 
Pitch of ship’s screw___.._....---_---_- 130 struction of_._.....-_-------------- 89-90 
Pitot pressure of water_...._.....------ 128 universal, defined. .__..-------------- 952 
Pitot: (Ube tee ine ese 674 description of.......------------- 91, 101 
defined. ________._-_-------_------_- 940 instructions for using. --.---------- 91 
water pressures by___.._..---.-_------ 128 ISO Ol ics oe ont neeiseus Saeco 89 
Pitot-static log, description......__.-- 128-130 (See also Chart(s), plotting chart) 
development of____....-.----------- 26 Pluto, discovery of_.....-------------- 39 
Plan border, use of on charts_____.--__- 893 features of._....-.------------------ 362 
Plan position indicator, defined____-.__- 940 pm (post meridian), when used... ---. --- 483 
heading-upward, defined_.-....--.---- 929. ‘Pogonip...2-..+--+-0e acc essescteee es 808 
interpretation of.____.___-.---_-_- 321-323 © Point(s).-.2..-s2.2-i+-cssc-e-e5252-- 1020 
north-upward, defined__.__..--.----- 938 of arrival, defined__-.-.------------- 940 
principles of _..._._.........------- 318-320 of compass. _-.--------------------- 137 
(See also Cathode ray tube) conversion to degrees, table 2-- -- - -- 1217 
Plane (surface), defined_.___.---------- 1020 explanation of. _---.---------- 1186 
Plane geometry, defined_.___._-..------ 1020 defined___-.-.-------------------- 918 
Plane sailing, caution._..__-..---------- 223 of departure, defined___..-.---------- 940 
CO NNCG Sons fet wap heise on ae eked 940 of destination, defined.--_-..--------- 940 
discssed ones cc eee ees 221 of tangency, defined. .-.--.-.-------- 1029 
example of__.__.______------------- 222 Pola, oceanographic expeditions of-.....- 692 
DIStOrY Of oe ogg aed ee ocwe 29 ~=Polar axis of earth.-----------.--=----- 63 
Plane triangle, defined_._._.._..------- 1022 Polar azimuthal equidistant projection... 86. 88 
solution of_..______._----------- 1037-1038 (See also Projection(s)) 73 
Plane trigonometry, defined___..__.--.-- 1031 Polar circles, defined.._..-.------------ 3 
Planet(s), altitude corrections for___---__- 441 ‘Polar Computer’, of Weems..-.-------- ie 
(See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) Polar coordinates, defined. ...---------- ee 
classifications of.......-------------- 357‘ Polar currents. .-------------------- Sa ees 
configurations of.........---------- 375-377 Polar distance, defined_.---..-------- ane 
elongation of, explained___..._-_------ 376 Polar gnomonic projection. ------------- 86, 
features of._____.______._._-__----- 356-362 (See also Projection(s)) a9 
tabulated......................... 964 Polar grid, description and use of. -- : ar 
magnitude of, finding by almanac. - - -- 479 Polar horizontal parallax, defined... .- .-. 370 
motions of.....__.._..____---------- 377. - Polar motion_...---------------------; wey 
names of, pronunciations and meanings. 973 Polar navigation--------------- - 612 642 
navigational..____......__-------- 357,937 —celestial.....--------------------> boss 
occultation by sun_...___....-------- 375 charts for__-.------------------°7-> ic 
retrograde motion of__.._....-------- 377 dead reckoning. ------------------- ce 40 
satellites of... __..__...._-____------ 357 defined 2... 2522225552 46s 285s Page ena aa 
transit of sun by____.___..------_---- 375 electronics in_----- - Weeeees see tie 
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gyro compass in__.._-._..._-_---.---- 625 magnetic, defined__...._.._..._.____- 935 
correction curves for_........-.-. 151-153 of earth, field at__....._..________- 161 

Magnetic compass, use of__..._.... - 622-625 location Olo.ss2 terete easels 3 161 
DUOUNG <3 eilo os oe le most aed ee 630-633 Polarity Of. 224642600 2 ece accuse. 2 159 
DIOUUIN G2 eo Sek ee a cote ser toe 620-622 OF SNIP js se aes eee 170 
DOIG? @ridSs2 52. eee eh ee oo 618-620 (See also Compass adjustment) 

reparation for._................-... 642 north celestial, movement toward 
i hd) 631 Polaris 373 
soundingsS..22.--- mein t ONG eee Oak, | WOlMAPIS i220 22 Coie ets eri Sapo aS 
tide, current, and wind___.__.__.__. 616, 629 wandering of._...._-_-..-._-_-.__--__.- 370 
visual bearings in_.__.- - Sept So tees 621,631 Pole of inaccessibility (see Ice pole): 
(See also Ice, Navigation) Polo, -MareO... «02sec ceerecnteeweesees 

Polar projection, defined____.. _..___- 69, 940 nolycoule geal defined__._...- 70, 81, 940 
ee Giao a ole enon ts) P i aie ae of 1023 

Polar regions, aids to navigation in___.___ 630 Pol Redioa aoe ae PebUee Chase ane 1025 
anchorages, desirable features of.____-- 632 kinds andi Dronehice of cL 1025-1026 
celestial bodies, apparent motion of_... 614 Palvncsians sae Bafa 15-16 
celestial navigation in._...._..._-.- 635-012:  aehncd 750 
celestial observations in... -_-.--.. 635-637 — polyzoa, defined_.....-..-..2cs2cssc.. (109 
peli (see Chart(s); Projection(s), Poor, Charles I..; slide rule of __.__..__-- 558 
currents in__.._....--..-...------ 205728. EO NE eo reare eyes mae 

deflection of -— ===. =o OI Weave te et. BE 
ee t(s), Ocean SURE) aa 630 Port facilities, sources of information on__- 97 
dead reckoning equipment in.________ 630 Suda ae eicrimiese iedesaidl py ari aa st 
dip of horizon in-__..._-.---.------- OOF Binge Rigdc. wok oe ha 29 
direction in, use of grid for. ----- =~ 91 Posidonius...---2scc 
see Ci A ah an ae ete determination of earth’s circumference. 19 
gyro compass in =o 151-153, 625 position(s) assumed, defined. 1-22... 813 
re effects...---.----------- te in navigational triangle. __..-_....- 393 
apie peks ei aanae (a eee eee neta Meate Saree 638 
magnetic compass in__._....____-_- 622-625 oe 
meteorological effects in.._._...._..-- 614 ator Le Wie Beet Oe Pee setae re a 
moonlight duration in.__.----.------- 640 f leat ial GbseRVatione nc: 547-550 
navigation in.__..._..._..___..__. 612-644 Seti ae a I an iskocieate 347 
(See also Polar navigation) a f defi d Brantano esas 4149. 916 
piloting in... 2..2-202 Leelee 630-633 elon edgy spre cert ier ey ey 
plotting lines of position in. __.______. 638 dead ila ere - vcaleadal navigatign.. 464 
preparations for entering.-.._......-- 642 ior Fe aaa ance 8 62. 213. 92] 
rising, setting, twilight in-__...._-.- 639-642 lifeboat navication. ok pac 
sailing directions for...........---.-.- 632 d fit d Se ea awe gies 940 
Lg We Pr ea 631 of departure, defined-.-----.------- 216 
summary of conditions in_....-------. 616 a sans discussed ccc! 64 
tides and currents in-..._.__......- 615, 629 A re Y fon 249-284 
WING More oe oe he OC oe re eine 629. 799 € ect o CULTENW ON a2 amas cima a 
(See also Compass, Current(s), Dead : estimated, from celestial observation._ 454 
reckoning, Ocean current(s), Polar pan ae ee aa oe 
navigation, Tide) in ie ee ' 958 

Polar stereographie projection... ....... 86,88 geodetic, defined... .ceeeeeeoececlll BBB 
(See also Projection(s)) geographical, defined___...-...._._- 449, 926 

Polaris, determination of latitude by, line of (see Line of position) 
en ar most probable, defined_----.......-- Hoy 8! 

Dre eee er aiuere Sete ee ors ISCUSSEG.2 uv esoscee Soe oe oe 
Sa ei ween eee e eee cere eeeee face distinguished from estimated posi- e 
(See also Latitude) pine ee 
ap ecit of north celestial pole 373 navigational, symbols for__.--.---.-- eigenen 

Polaris correction, defined-.....-.....-. 940 ne 214, 216 

Polarization of radio waves._..._.__.--- 291 * (see Plotting) 

Pole(s), as assumed position. __...____-- 638 from single-body observation. ___.-- 550-554 
celestial, defined. .----...-.----.-- 382, 916 by zenith photograph. -_.-..-.-.----- 566 
of circle on sphere, defined_.._......... 1029 (See also Fix, Navigational errors, Sight 
on conic projection. .--...--..---.-.. 86 reduction) 
defined_____________._-__._._._- _.... 940 Position angle, defined.-.-..-....--.--- 940 
depressed, defined..........-.-.--- 382, 921 illustrated. _----.-- eee aati - 395 
of ecliptic 387. 923 Position at Sea by Projection on Mercator’s 

AeARAA Bec keaek eee 382. 923 Chart, A New and Accurate Method of 
BIC VELEO) MEUNEG enc Saainans Reena ’ Finding a Ship’s; of Sumner_____----- 55 
fictitious. ___.._...--.--.----------- 74 “Position Finder”, of Hagner_______---- 566 
geomagnetic, defined._....--..-___- 162,927 Position Line Tables, of Smart and 
ice pole, definition and location. ____.- 750 DNCARING voce ond as ee at ct 534 
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Position Tables for Aerial and Surface Prime vertical circle, defined____..____ 385, 941 
Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 209), of meridian angle and altitude on, table 
| cai (2) «cae ee nage 538 fn ee eae REE ee mae 1282-1285 
Positive number, defined___._.__-.----- 1005 explanation of....--.---.-.-_-_- 1193 
Post meridian, defined__.._..._-___---- 940 Prince, Henry._........-.2.-2 22 -_ ee 4 
Potter, A.; sight reduction method of.... 545 Prince, John.____-._-__-_-_____-_______- 3 
Pound, conversion factors__..._....---- 958 Principal point, defined___....__._____- 880 
Power of a number, defined______.____-- 1010 ~=Principal vertical circle, defined. _____- 385, 941 
Power supply__...........----.------- 301 Principia, of Newton.__._-.-.----._-_- 3 
PPI (see Plan position indicator) Prism, description and properties of_____ 1025 
Practical Navigator, American (H.O. Pub. Prismatic error of sextant._...._.-._- 411, 941 
No. 9) (see American Practical Navi- Pritchard, H. C.; sight reduction method 
gator) Ol ccceans ei hese salou et tous 562 
Practical Navigator, The; of Moore... --- 4 Private aids, chart symbol for__...__.__- 113 
Practical Navigator, The American; of Probable error, in dead reckoning- - - _. 685-687 
BOWdItChie oie center ae 4 CCl NOG ex ees osha oak ie tases 681 
Practical Navigator, The New American; of (See also Navigational errors) 
BOW CISC 38 bees ee oe eae ds 4,6,34 Product, defined._._...-__-.--_-_____-- 1010 
Practical Tables for Navigators and Aviators, Profile, defined_..........--- 2-2 ee 941 
OP US ai ete eet 525 Projection(s), for automatic dead reckon- 
Precession, Cen Ned eno5 2s eo ete few a 940 ing equipment. _._-_-._-.--- 2-2 ee 88 
Of CATUN BAN Ss55 Boe nok le oy elena 373 azimuthal, bearings on...-.....------ 81 
of equinoxes, defined__..._.-_.__-..-.- 940 GeNned 2s c.3 2 occ keane ese see Be 70, 913 
discovery of_._.-..__-.-_.---.----- 37, 48 features of _.......-.-..-.--.------ 81 
explained .225 6 6ecce we pocwe cee eed 373 reat circle on._.-..---.-.----..-- 8] 
POCG5O0 43ers 65 oe ie is ee 955 or polar regions.._.......--..-.--- 86 
of gyroscope.._....-.-..---------- 142-144 azimuthal equidistant, defined. _.____- 913 
Precession axis of gyroscope (see Gyro- distance on.......----...--------- 88 
scope) features of_....__._--.------ 70, 83-85, 88 
Precipitation, defined............--.--- 788 reat circle on___....---..-------- §4 
measurement of._...-.-.-.---.------ 788 or polar regions......-.-.-.---- 85, 86, 88 
Precipitation gage__..------.---------- 788 principal uses of_....-------------- 84 
Precision, defined__._....-...------- 679, 1006 SCBICON ss crew et cece eee eutus 83 
relative, defined_........._---_-.---- 1006 azimuthal orthomorphic (see Projec- 
Precomputation, in air navigation... _-._- 676 tion(s), stereographic) 
for sight reduction__._------------- 510-511 chart projection, defined.......--.---- 916 
Precomputed altitude____-_...-.--.-- 510, 940 classification of..........------------ 69 
Preparation for voyage...-------------- 595 conformal, defined_......--.--------- 918 
Pressure, atmospheric. ._.-..-..-------- 912 properties of......---------------- 69 
altitude correction for, table 24_____. 1281 conic, defined_..__......------------ 918 
explanation of_...-....------- 1193 features of.....-..---------------- 70, 78 
effect upon refraction_...-.-------- 432 for polar regions_-...-------------- 85 
measurement of_......-.-------- 765-769 standard parallels of.-..--------- 86 
sea level, defined__-_-.------------ 768 Ol PIOleM 9 244.5252 oo 52 sas Gees 19 
semipermanent highs and lows. -- - - - 799 SIMple CONIC Ha ceeds ceases 78-79 
station, defined__..._....-.-.------ 768 standard parallel of.....----------- 78 
unit conversions, table 14.___._-_-- 1264 for polar regions...-.------------ 86 
explanation of__.._.....-_---- 1190 transverse conic._.---------------- 78 
units of measurement--_------------ 765 (See also Projection(s), Lambert con- 
(See also Atmosphere) formal; Projection(s), polyconic; 
barometric, defined___.......-.------ 913 Projection(s), secant conic) 
conversion factors.........-.-------- 960 cylindrical, defined. _-.-.------------ 920 
dynamic, of water_...._...---------- 128 features of._..-...---------------- 70 
Pitot, of water cc cccccet concdceeee on 128 for polar regions-..---------------- 85 
of sea water____..__..-.---------- 128, 696 defined 22-4. 2224 ose teaeteetenee= 69 
static, of water__.-...-...-.-.---..-- 128 distortion_--_.-.---------------- ---- 69,91 
total, of water.......__..._.-_------ 128 (See also “features of’? under indi- 
UNIUS Oli. coc eet ya tee acne ca 696, 765 vidual projections) 
Pressure correction, atmospheric, defined. 912 equatorial, defined__---------------- 69, 924 
Pressure gradient, defined..__.....__--- 797 equatorial cylindrical orthomorphic.... 69-70 


Pressure ic@..c00 065 e ee eee bees ek 750, 940 


Pressure pattern navigation__..._._.-.-.- 677 
Pressure ridge, of ice__...._.___._.-.--- 750 
Pressure tendency, defined___...-..----- 802 
Prevailing westerlies.____.___..._____--- 798 
Primary, of celestial body..._.-..--.--- 353 
great circle as_.._____________---__-- 1029 
Primary radar__..__.._____-_------- 309, 940 
Primary tide station, defined._.....-_--- 940 
Prime meridian, defined__._._._-----_- 63, 941 
establishment of__-.________.___-_--- 48 
(See also Longitude, Meridian(s)) 
rime vertical, defined..__._._-_-__--- 385, 941 
finding time on____.____.___._____. 526-528 


(See also Projection(s), Mercator) 


geometric, defined --.-.-------------- 69, 927 

gnomonic, defined _-------------- 70, 82, 927 
features Of...< 2 scc'oeesucceecee ewes 82 
great circle on._----------------- 82, 100 
principal use of. ------------------ 82 
publication of._.------------------ 100 
of Thalesc.. -2225.ccceee osences as 18, 82 

graticule of, defined_.--------------- 70, 927 

of Hipparchus.....--------- es 19 

inverse cylindrical orthomorphic- ------ 70 
(See also Projection(s), transverse 

Mercator) 
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Projection(s)—Continued Projection(s)—Continued 
inverse Mercator, defined.........--- 70, 931 rectangular, defined.........-_.-.---- 943 
(See also Projection(s), transverse features of_.__....-..----_-----.-- 77 
Mercator) for star charts.__......-_--------- 77 
Lambert conformal, bearings on----.- -- 631 secant conic, defined__......---...--- 80 

GCNNCGs Got ee ee thse 80, 932 (See also Projection(s), conic; Pro- 

features of..........--.-----.--.- 70, 79-80 jection(s), Lambert conformal) 

great circle on......-.-_-.--.--.--- selection of.......-.---------------- 69 

OVIPIN Ol seec ie ah Se eee aoe Bie 22 for polar regions.....---------- 86-88, 617 

for polar regions......-........---- 80, 621 simple conic...._..----------------- 78-79 

radio bearings on._._...-....__--- 80, 314 (See also Projection(s), conic) 

(See also Projection(s), conic) stereographic, defined. __._------- 70, 82, 948 
Nap, GOANEG 22006 ee eke ood 69, 935 features Of. .2o2226eeeec en ecectsls 
Mercator, bearings on_._..__...._.---- 631 OFM Ol icccei co tren ete Sees ee 19 

construction of............-------- 72-74 (See also Projection(s), polarstereographic) 

GeANER sec Leer eee eee Sole 936 transverse conic, defined___..-------- 

expansion of parallels and meridians. ut transverse cylindrical orthomorphic (see 


features of.......--------.---..--- 
great circle on.__...---.-..--- 
(See also Great circle(s)) 


OTB D Ol ono tpg ce Bot ce Bera es 21 
rhumb line on__....-.---.--------- 71 
scale on___.--------.------------ 71, 103 


(See also Projection(s), cylindrical; 
Projection(s), orthomorphic) 


modified Lambert conformal, defined . 86, 937 
features of._.......-_..-----.-.--- 88 
is CitCIG ONG oo anes dee wees 88 

or polar regions......._.........-- 88 

for nautical CNAr Sic .ccsecececc cous 103 

IN GY Givers th cre wha duncan cts ete 86, 937 
(See also Projection(s), modified Lam- 

bert conformal) 

oblique, defined._-..-.-.-.--...----- 69 

oblique conic.....-..---------..---- 78 

oblique cylindrical orthomorphic (see 
Projection(s), oblique Mercator) 

oblique Mercator, defined _ - - _ _ 70, 74, 76, 938 
features of_...--..-.-------------- 76 
fictitious graticule on._.___.---.--- 74 
fictitious rhumb line on_...._._._..- 76 
great circle on_....-.--.----..-.--- : 77 
meridians and parallels on... ._-.--- 76 
for polar regions...-.--.---.------- 85 
principal use of. .-..-._.-------.-- 76-77 

orthographic, defined. ....._-.-_- 70, 83, 938 
features Of: scons cveiehedacnisces 83, 86 
OFIGIN«Of oe ioe ee ce eulauee 19 
principal use of-.--.-------------- 83 

orthomorphic, defined.....---..------ 939 
properties Dl cst aSeece ast 69 

poms sive defined__.............-- 69, 939 
or plotting sheets. ....---.--.--.---- 89 

polar, defined. _..---.------.------- 69, 940 
features of various projections... .--- 85 
great circle on...-.---.-___-.-_.-- 87 
meridians and parallels on.......--- 86 
selection of ..-.----------_---- 86-88, 617 
types commonly used_.__.__._..--- 87, 88 

polar azimuthal equidistant, features of. 86, 88 
principal use for_.------..--------- 88 
(See also Projection(s), azimuthal 

equidistant) 

polar gnomonic, features of - -._------- 86, 88 
(See also Projection(s), gnomonic) 

polar orthographic, spacing of parallels 
ON cna cetineneie cote seater eres 
(See also Projection(s), orthographic) 

polar stereographic, features of_._ ~~ -- 86, 88 

(See also  Broiection(a), stereographic) 

eters defined___.__...---__- 70, 81, 940 
features of......_...-_------------ 81 

properties of_....---------.--------- 69 

FOASON [OF sis. 26 oon hee eee eee 69 


Projection(s), transverse Mercator) 


transverse Mercator, dead reckoning 
equipment with.._....---------- 88 
GERNCO. 2.02 otis ele eeticeta 74, 76, 951 
features: Of-jco toes) 76 
fictitious graticule on_....--------- 74 
reat circle on_....-.--..--------- 87 
or polar regions.......-------- 76, 85, 87 
principal uses of_......------------ 76 

(See also Projection(s), Mercator) 

LV Des Of nosso eet oe eee eee mee 69 
zenithal, defined_._......._.-.------- 70, 953 


(See also Projection(s), azimuthal) 
(See also Chart(s), Grid(s), Plotting, 
Plotting sheet(s)) 


Projection-ruling machine. ____--------- 888 
Projector, vertical, for chart construction... 888 
Prolate spheroid, defined.......-------- 1030 
Prominence, BOIAT cso oie ieee ede ee 380 
Proof; photo, litho, composite, and water- 

Cote: Of Chars. 26.5.2. 25002 ce echeeves 
Propeller of ship, pitch and sli ipo arr 130-131 
Proper motion of celestial bodies. --- - - 366, 370 

defined ....c cneec ke cet ce eeesee sede 941 

discovery Of csc. cco enscesecceees 39 
Proportion, defined_.__.__...------------ 1020 
Proportional diVIGerss 2.25 5e sees 845, 889 
Proportional parts.-_._..------ 941, 1050, 1196 
PIO Nocsoe oioeewss ease ecules eee 289 
Protractor, defined___._....----------- 941 

description and use of__-.------------ 122 

three-arm (see Three-arm protractor) 

use of in plotting....._.------------- 215 
Provins, Guyot de___._._.------------- 23 
Prutenitcae, Tabulae; of Reinhold-_----.---- 51 
Psychrometer......._._.-------------- 778 

Geineds 15205 see eee see cose 041 
Psychrometric tables__.-.------ 779, 1190, 1191 

or dew point, table 17._--------- 1268-1269 

explanation of_._.-_------------ ll 

for relative humidity, table 16----- 1266-1267 

explanation of. __...------------ oo 


Pteropod, defined______.-.------------ 
Ptolemy, Claudius; Almagest of. 26, 36, 38, 18. 61 


constellations of..__.....--------.--- 974n 
Cosmographta of___....-------------- 19, 36 
determination of longitude by--.-_------ 38 
prime meridian of_.._.-.------------ 48 
simple conic projection Ole eeeseese se 78 
WOrlG MAP Of oo. ed wet steed 19 
Publication(s), for air navigation- ------- 671 
Catal 9. of Aeronautical Charis and 
Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-V)-_-- 96 
for electronic navigation__._.------- 96 
(See also Electronic navigation) 
importance of_.._.____.__.._____-_--- 93 
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electromagnetic, discovery of____-_--- 58 denined 2.5265) oie sseee cee a heac 942 
Pulse duration, defined___.._.______-_-_- 941 development of__.__.--------------- 58-59 
Pulse interval, defined____._._._.____-- 941 frequency bands.._.......----------- 322 
Pulse length, defined_______._._____._-- 941 NOS 3 2h ee eee alec 323 
Pulse modulation of radio waves__ 301, 309, 941 OF arbors 22.226 jects 324 
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Pulse repetition (recurrence) rate(s). 318, 334, 941 ice detection by.._...-.------------- 760 
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specific, defined. __._____.______.-- 334, 948 Marconl ON sa. 24522 cs 58 
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Pulse width, defined.__._._..___.._-_-- 941 in polar regions. _.---.-------------- 634 
Pumice, defined.__.__..._._.-_.-.--_--- 109 DLiMAry oc 2 se ee eas 309, 940 
Pumping, of mercurial barometer__ 766, 825, 941 principles of ..-..----------------- 318-320 
Purbach, George. _.__.____-.--.------- 36 PAMGEIK ooo ee a ee 323, 943 
issuance of first almanac_____.___-_-_- 51 (See also Radar beacon(s)) 
Purey-Cust, H. E.; azimuth tables of... 571 range resolution......--------------- 321 
Pyramid, description and properties of... 1026 scope interpretation... ..---------- 321-323 
Pyramid of Cheops. ._....._.---------- 35 SCG TOW ~ he ee 320, 945 
RV (HAR OTAS soe Cee eo ee 36 secondary _..-_--.---------------- 309, 945 
Pytheas of Massalia__.____._._______-- 16 storm detection by. ...-------------- 788 
Parts Around the World of___.__._-_--- 22 tracking by..._.------------- aasteae 325-329 
true motion on__...----------------- 319 
Q-band, defined_____.__._______._____- 941 upper air observations by-_.----------- 785 
Q-coil, defined_______.________-______- 204 use of, in tropical cyclone.._-.--------- 828 
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common.._______.__._.......---..--- 40 virtual PPI reflectoscope- ---------- -- S24 
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during magnetic treatment of ship._... 207 Radar bearing, defined----------------- 942 
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testing of.....____-________________. 184 Radar conspicuous object, defined. - - -- -- 942 
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Quadrantal error, defined__.__________-- 941 Radar navigation_.......-------------- 323 
of gvro compass_.______.__._-______-- 150 Radar reflectors, on buoys.------------- 269 
of radio bearings_______________.__._- 313 defined_._.......-------.------------ 942 
Quadrantal spheres, defined_._...._..._... 941 Radar shadow, defined----------------- 942 
(See also Quadrantal correctors) Radar target, defined __.-..------------ 942 
Quadrantal spherical triangle, definition Radial, of omnirange- - - - -------------- 676 
and solution of__._._______.___._____. 1039 Radial line plot. -_-_-------------------- 876 
Quadrature of celestial bodies, defined__. 377 Radial motion of celestial bodies - - - ----- 366 
eee defined_..___..________-- 1023. Radial-line intersection method of photo- 
uarantine report stations, sources of grammetric tilt correction - - ---------- 876 
information on____....__..__.__.__.. 96 Radian, conversion to are units. -------- nee 
Quart, conversion factors_..._........-- 962 defined......-.-.---~------------- 942, 942 
Quick flashing light, defined..._.____._- y4, Radiant energy, defined---------------- 049 
‘ Radiation, defined__-.---.-------------- : 
interrupted, defined. __..--..-------- MSL Pediation (Og ccc. cn cone ceewesouee 807 
Quilter, E. S.; sight reduction method of.. 546 Radio “Rast conection by ft ieeeag a chat 117 
QuUiltANtse oboe oo belkeuee bee cen’ 415, 941 TARGA Aen ake st ead eee 942 
of circle, defined_____ _- pede, Pez ict eTneal ga dahe 1024 direction measurement by- - - ------- 304-306 
Quotient, defined...._________.__._.... 1011 distance measurement by---- ------- 308-309 
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beacon (s)) Radio waves) 
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(See also Antenna) Radio range. -_------------------- 59, 307, 675 

Radio astronomy, beginnings of_-._..__- 39 defined]: 2 once bes esc aueves Su 942 
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MANION CCl Ss eee eee ek 313 sources of information on_....-------- 96 
night effect_.......-..--...---- 295, 314,937 Radio time signal, defined.....--------- 942 
plotting Of. 62025 Jee oa 314-315 (See also Time signals) 

(See also Plotting) Radio tower (mast), chart symbol for, 
polarization error_.......------ 295, 314, 940 Oeined 2 aosce sure osce us sesetee ss 115 
quadrantal error. ...-.-------------- 313 Radio track, defined._...._------------ 307 
reciprocals, treatment of._...-.-..... 314 Radiotrafficstations, sourcesof information on 96 
USC°0l so ec. 3b Joe eee lees oad 314-315 Radio transmission, classification of--_---- 300 
(See also Radio navigation, Radio propa- Radio waves, absorption of_------------ 296 
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Radio blackout. __....-.------------ 294, 634 attenuation of. _._._..-------------- 296 
Radio broadcasts__......-..---------- 99-100 DIaCkOUt Ole esouieee bite eee Seec 294 
(See also Radio Navigational Aids, Radio characteristics of, by frequency band. 298-299 
Weather Aids) classification of__._.__..._..---------- 300 
Radio communication, International Code coastal refraction of..._.----------- 293, 313 
of Signals, Vol. II (H.O. Pub. No. 88) defined.....______-___------------- 917 
PAGO were ose eet we ese seme a. 96 critical range, of loran signals- ----- --- 337 
Radio compass, defined... ..----------- 942 deiiedsncs 22h ose Sut ax ce 2ses cues 290, 942 
Radio direction finder, automatic, for air demodulation of__.......--------.--- 300 
NAViPBUION 2 ke Se sess: 675 diffraction of__.........-..-.-------.- 295 
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chart symbol for._.....------------- 112 directional transmission of....-------- 307 
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manual, defined_...-..-------------- 935 first production of.._---------------- 58 
in polar regions_._....-------------- 634 frequency bands___..--------------- 291 
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ups. air observations by_----------- 785 frequency units___..---------------- 290 

Radio direction finder station(s), defined_ 942 grazing angle of...._---------------- 291 
finctions Of 2.242c eco osok ieee sess 313 ground waves, defined. -.-..------- 294, 928 
sources of information on_------------ 96 Of lOfAN soc ceecete eeecases 337-338 

Radio Facility Charts, contents of--.----. 672 HOrizONn Oso. 22s wick aes 292 
radar beacon information in-.-------- 323 interference of__._...---.-.--------- 291 

Radio frequency, defined..------------- 942 in ionosphere_____.--------------- 293-295 

Radio horizon, defined__..------------- 942 in polar regions. ..--...-.-.------- 633 
GiSCUSSEG sx. oe ce eee ee tee ees 292 land effect_..._...._...----.--------- 293, 313 

Radio navigation, defined. .....------- 62, 942 COE VORB TS ogi es ices oa het cl iene ott 337-338 
(See also Electronic navigation) magnetic field of...._.....-------- 289-290 

Radio Navigational Aids (H.O. Pub. No. during magnetic storms_.._....---- 294, 633 

205), consol tables in___._.-------- 316 maximum usable frequency of__._.---- 294 
contents of_____.____.--------- 96, 304, 313 MICTOWAV ECS ooo os es ee Se eee Se 291 
corrections to__________---_---_------ 97 modulation of.......-..------- 300-301, 309 
information on radio broadcasts in__-_-_- 100 night effect of_........_-.._.-- 295, 314, 937 
publication-Ofs.. 252 22sec ee 96 Paths Of oe. bos Ao dia esce ede wes 294-295 
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propagation of, in polar regions. ______- 633 tropic, defined. ....---..-.-.._.-_-_- 95] 

SDOCU Ole enliec ss thas ae 289, 290, 308 USC? Of is se en a sie 241-243 
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TONGC Ol os ee sedan cee c Se eS 295, 298 NOWAC 225 ee eee eons 308, 675 

reflection of_.__..-__-_- spten Mert Sad Sia 291-292 Range finder, defined. ....._._..______- 943 

refraction of_._.....------ 22-2 eee 292 Range lights, defined._.._.__.-_.._-___- 943 
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sky waves, defined.._.....-.-.----- 294,947 Raob, defined_.......-.---.-- 222. ee 787 
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BOUNCE Of ono oe ee ee 289 and Hamilton___..-.-..-22-22- 2 Lee 536 

speed of____.....---.---_--__- 289, 290, 308 Rate, of chronometer, defined...._...._-- 916 

superrefraction of....._.....-.------- 292 (See also Chronometer) 

terminology of__...........__-.--- 290-291 of loran, defined._.......-..-- --- -_-_ 335 

transmitter for.__.__._._--_.._-_----.- 301 (See also Loran) 

(See also Electronics, Loran, Magnetic OF WALCH i. cee a cos cee 419, 952 

field, Radio propagation) (See also Watch) 
Radio Weather Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 206), Ratio, defined._.....-...-.--._--.- _ _- 1020 
contents of. ._.-..._-.------- 97, 304, 817 of ranges, defined____.......--.-.---. 943 

corrections to. _-._..---.-----_------- 97 of rise, defined___.._._...--.------_- 943 
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in polar regions. ___.._.------..----- 630 Read, Nathan__...--.-...------.----- 3 

POURING 5556 eae Soi ne eee 307 Résaumur temperature, defined-_-_..-.-- 775, 943 
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GeSCPiIDGd ain oo a ere i Be 787 Reciprocal bearings, treatment of___.---- 314 
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of sphere, defined__.........-__.----- 1029 Rectangle, defined_.._.......---.------ 1024 

of visibility, defined. ...........----- 943 Rectangular coordinates, defined - ------- 1031 
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of planetary orbits__.._......_._----- 354 Rectangular projection, defined... ------ 943 
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Halse 2. 2a eee eee eee ease 347 Rectified altitude, defined. --....----- 437, 943 
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Ramark, defined__.__-__.---------_----- 943 Red sector, defined_......------------- 943 
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discussed__._._._......----- eee 680-682 Reduction to meridian....--..--------- 518 
Range(s), chart symbol for___-___.----- 113 defined 222262222 oueis soso cesses 943 

critical, defined.____.._..--.___--.-- 919 device for, of Vilkitskiy_-...---------- 518 

Genned i. 5 cece s ose ee seca ose 943 (See also Altitude factor) 

four-course..__.____.-_....--..----. 317 Reed horn, as fog signal, defined. - - ----- 267 

geographic, defined__.....-_..-_----- 926 Reference direction.........---------- 66, 134 

OULENS 46d oe Ses ase cee ate 26 1-264 (See also Direction) _— . 

ON CHAINS... 3 sete Oe 263-264 Reference station, current predictions for, = 273 
(See also Light(s)) GetinOd ooo oe eee tat ectences 943 

objects in...__.__.____.._.....----- 241 tide predictions for. _..-------------- 269 

radio, defined____.._____.__.__-.__-- 942 of tide tables-_-_------------------- ie ah 

of radio signals._..........-.__.--- 295,298 Reflection, angle of------------------ oe 

batio-ot “Aca ded ae of radio waves. .--.--------------- 291-292 

| i a a aac ei nace of underwater sound_..-.------------- 744 

resolution of, radar______.__._..__--_-- BQY ey a ae te nn el al en 265 

: Reflector, on buoys.._..---------- 
of tide, computation of._..__...._._-- 270 radar, defined__.....---------------- 942 
defined eae ghee saya fh 704, 943 Reflectoscope, chart comparison unit_.-- - 324 
In piloting.......-.-----.-.--2_--- 267 ~—‘Reflex angle, defined_-_-~.--------------- 1021 
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altitude corrections for_........--.- 429-432 Retentivityv, defined. .......-....-_-_-- 159 
errors in tables_..........------- 431, 432 (See also Magnetism) 

from lifeboat... . 2.222222 2-2 e 657 = Retired line of position, defined. ._.___-_- 944 

astronomical, defined __-.___-.._.--- 430,912 Retrace, of cathode ray tube.__......_-- 303 
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effect of upon dip... ._.-----.------- 423 ‘Reversal’ method, for securing de- 

effect of various conditions upon__.. 431-432 gaussing coils..........-.------------ 206 
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mean, defined..........--.....-..--- 430 Ol. MOON e622 noe Ga ee eee eee 362 
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effect of upon dip. __..-------.---- 423 Rhomboid, defined......-...---------- 1024 
effect of temperature upon._..------ 425 Rhombus, defined____....-..---------- 1024 
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of underwater sound_______.....----- 745  Rhumb course, defined___._---..-------- 044 
Refractive index, of sea water... ._____.- 698 Rhumb direction, for dead reckoning 
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on lunar distance__......-...-------- 45 on Mercator projection.._---.-------- 71 

Nuremberg Observatory_....-.-.----- 49 on nautical chart_...._-------------- 228 
Register ton, conversion factors. .--.-~- 962 Plone Olina oat okt uee ses es 215 
Regression of nodes______.._._..-..___- 377 on polar chart.......-..--.--+-----+- 620 
Regular polygon, defined__.....-.-.--_- 1023 Rhumb line distance, defined. ....------ 944 
Regular prism, defined__-_....---------- 1025 ~=Richer, Jean Francisco; computer of - - - - - 558 
Regular pyramid, defined_...----------- 1026 ~— Ridge, use of in piloting....------------ 258 
Reinhold, Erasinus; Tabulae Prutenicae of - 51 Right angle, defined____.__..---------- 1021 
Relative accuracy, defined__.___....___- 1006 Right ascension, change of in almanac. - - 52 
Relative azimuth, defined. ...-----____- 943 circle of, defined__..._....-...------- 916 
Relative bearing, defined. .....-.-- 67, 241, 943 dehnedece. 22S e cea ce uw esas en ete 383, 94 

reference direction of.......--.-_-__- 134 finding by almanac________..-------- 479 

(See also Bearing (s)) precession of equinox in____---------- 373 
Relative humidity, defined__._....___- 778,944 Right cone, defined____._.___..--------- 1027 

table [Gscocior canes awe ous 1266-1267 = Right cylinder, defined_........-------- 1026 

explanation of..........--..------- 1190 Right line, defined_........_.....------ 1020 
Relative movement, defined.._.._..-__- 944 Right plane triangle, solution of......--- 1037 

direction Oles 1.00.1 coe ese bose 326 = Right prism, defined______.._.._.------ 1025 

principles Of 2o5 25. dc0cseneeheee 325-329 Right pyramid, defined..........------ 1026 
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Relative precision, defined. __...-.-.---- 1006 = Right spherical triangle, solution of_.---- 1039 
Relative speed, vector of_....-...___.-- 327 Right triangle, defined.__._._....-_---- 1022 
Relativity, theory of....2.-..2.-- 2. __- 30.d00 “Rip ¢tirrenlcc.< 2.6 -2.625 ccecei Subse ced 740 
Relief, on charts___....._.__._._._.____. 114 (See also Tide rip) 

Gen neds 25S on ete os ae eee ete 944 Ripples, defined. __.-._. 2222222222 727 
Remainder, defined.........-----222 2. - 1011 Rise of tide, defined__.....-2 2 222 ee. 044 
Remanence, defined. ....--.------_---- 159 Road, on charts_____.___________-_.--- 114 

(See aleo Magnetism) Road pen, for chart construction... _-- 890 
Remote-indicating compass, defined _. _ _- 944 Roaring forties_____..___._____________.- 798 
Repeater, compass, defined.____.._-.___-- 918 Robertson, John; Elements of Navigation 

ENN CC esi erierd Soe eres oe Sate a 944 Oboe eh a wh ate cil le tented 34 

gvro, defined...-.._-.-...-----.__--- 929 Rockefeller General Education Board_- -- - 51 

deserib@Gs: 6.2. e50 venn asoe becker. ce 153. Rocking the sextant, defined._____.__- 402, 944 

of Pitot-static log. ....---.--22 22 Le. 130 Rocks, reefs, etc.; chart symbols for. - - ~~ 110 

of radar scope__...-...-.----..------ 319 Rodmeter, of impeller-type log.._....--- 130 

steering, defined... 222 22-2 Le 948 of Pitot-static log____..___________-.- 128 
Repeating decimal, notation for___..___- 1011 = Rollet del’Isle, sight reduction diagram of. 557 
Repeating theodolite_____._- oe See ee 840 ~=— Rolling resistance of beach_.__..__----- 740 
Repetition rate, pulse, defined__________- 941 Roman mile, origin of .....-...._._-___-- 26 

(See also Loran) Romanovsky, A. A.; azimuth diagram of_ 572 
Reprint of chart, defined. _____- yy PELE 888 Romer, invention of transit instrument 
Reproduction of charts, processes for. ___- 897 Vere gs Stns a te en eset Sg cae 50 


Requisite Tables, of Davis... . .. nia ate ae 57, 528 


Resection method of visual survey control. = 858 
Residual deviation, defined... ._..22___- 944 
Resolution, of bearing_........_._.___-- 322 
CONIC io oes a eee ae sad 944 
Ol FRNCGs:. 22 oo oi et we ee 321 


— 


Fo 


Root, extraction of, defined__.._._.___-- 1012 
Root mean square error_.___._.--------- 681 
Rose, G.; sight reduction tables of_._____. 532 


Rossa, Battista Testa; Brieve Compendio 
del Arte del Navigar of......--------- 22 
Rossel current. ___........_..--.----.- 
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Rotary current, defined..._.......__ _- 944 Sailing (s)—Continued 
GesCribeds.3 2c sien Seis Scete ete 711 traverse, defined__........-.--._-_. 221, 951 
inequalities of...-.....-.-..---.----- 713 CXAMDPIC Of occ sos eect eee bene: 223 

TROUASCODE obec eG eee ouGe tet clei te tae 24, 141 NISUOTY Ol oi ee ae ie 29 

Rotating beacon___....__..-_.-- 2 ----- 307 (See also Dead reckoning) 

Rotation, of celestial body, defined ____- 353 Sailing chart, defined._......-....-.-_- 944 
Of MOONS see sews eee in el sd 362 description of___........--..-.------ 104 
sidereal, defined._......-.....-------- 353 Sailing direction(s), contents of...._..._- 97 
synodic, defined__.........-..-----.- 353 corrections to, in Notice to Mariners_.. - 99 

Rotten 10@s. 5c. tenet ou ies Glee 752 CNNGdY cna lhe wetidiseeeeedon tetas 944 

Rough log, origin of ....-.--.-------- 29 history Of .n.2vocu coeccancecces 16, 18, 22-23 

Round of sights, defined_.._...-._-_-. 455, 944 for polar regions.........-.-----.--..- 632 

Rounding off, procedure for___......---- 1007 supplements and changes to........-- 97 

Route, selection of, in lifeboat..._.-___- 648 St. Elmo’s fire...........--.------.-- 297, 813 

Routes in North Atlantic........._-_-- 755-757  St.-Hilaire, Marcq; celestial line of posi- 

PPCORLUIOUS esses auatey ote ace RNs oe ctr Sal ee 22 tion method of_...-.----------- 56, 528, 944 

Rude, Gilbert T.; star finder of___._...-- 586 Saint-Pierre, Le Sieur de; establishment of 

Rudolphine Tables, of Kepler et al_._____- 51 Greenwich Royal Observatory - . - ----- 50 

Rules of the road, area limits on charts.. 116 Salinity of sea water.......------------ 695 

Rules to Prevent Collistons of Vessels and Same name, defined. -.-...------------- 944 
Pilot Rules for Certain Inland Waters... 101 Santa Ana (wind)__.-...-.------------ 807 

Running fix, from bearings. ._...._.-_- 249-255 Sargasso Sea........--..-.------------ 722 
from celestial observations......._-- 458-460 Saros, eclipse cycle. .......------------ 381 
CONNCG sect e ee cis Sead 944 Satellites of planets......-..---.---.--- 357 
effect of current upon___....------- 249-254 Saturation, magnetic, defined....-...--- 158 
(See also Fix) Saturn, features of__.....-------------- 361 

Running survey, procedure for__._____-- 864 Satyricon, of Copella.....-------------- 36 

Rust, Armistead; azimuth diagram of._.. 572 Scalar, defined.......-...---------- 944, 1016 
sight reduction tables of_._..-------. 57,525 Scale, on azimuthal equidistant projection 83 

TRUUCC Soc to okie he he ne eee eee 22 chart classification by_......--------- 104 

on conic projection....----.-.------- 79 

S-band, defined_______.___---_.--_---- 944 conversion factors for_...-..--------- 955 

Sadler, D. H.; sight reduction method of.. 545 defined_._......----.----- eee scien 103, 944 

Sailing(s), composite, defined.._...__-- 221, 918 as factor in projection selection - - - ..-- 

example Of.....------------------ 235 on gnomonic projection _.-..--------- 82 
defined: 6c cece ee ee ates 221, 944 graphic, of charts._...-.----------- 103, 893 
great-circle, altering track._.....-_--- 235 on Merestor projection.....--------- 71, 103 

BWehares.g oon ao ese Se ea tne 230 on modified Lambert conformal pro- 

by computation........---..---- 232-234 fection: c22u sce see ce ese e cess 

by conversion angle__..._..-------- 231 natural, of charts_.....-------------- 103 

deNned coe uoe ete Sues 221, 927 defined 2ccou5- schon eee nese menses 937 

discussed__._.._...__---.-_------- 229 numerical, of charts. ....------------ 103 

example of........_..---------- 232-234 of plotting sheet for hydrographic survey 859 

final course.__......._--.-.------- 231 on polyconic projection. --_-.---------- 81 

geographical position, destination as_ 232 small, defined__.......-------------- 947 

NIStOry Ole eee ee hea be a 30 on ptooe epic projection. ..-------- 83 

initial course....._.._..-----.----- 231 suitability Of 2.2024655sssccceeccsecs 106 

on polar chart_..__..._.-------- 620-621 Scale border, use of on charta......----- 893 

by table_....___..______.______- 234-235 Scale error, on polar stereographic pro- 

tables of Towson and Atherton____- . 569 jection, reduction of. -..------------- 88 

work form for_._.-....------------ 1053 Scalene triangle, defined_..------------- 1022 
history of. ..._..._..._...---------- 29 Scatter of radio waves. ...------------- 296 
Mercator, caution.__..__.-..-------- 228 Scattering layer, deep...-.----------- 134, 744 

Geined gece tote oes ta aa 936 Scheduled shooting-------------------- 676 

discussed__._..._.__--.----------- 221 Schist, defined. .......---------------- 108 

example of.__.__..__-__---------- 227. Schoner, Johann_.--.--..--------------- 17 

ONG Of echt nee ee 30 Schroeder, Seaton; azimuth tables of __- -- 569 

work forms for_._._._._-_--------- 1053 Schuler, Ivan; pendulum studies of - - -- -- 150 
meridian, defined.._......--------- 221,936 Scintillation of star_-....-------------- 975 
middle-(mid-)latitude, caution......_... 227 Scoopfish, bottom sampler-------------- 842 

defined___.-_..__._____-___._--- 221,936 Scope, defined. -_...------------------- 945 

example of..........----------- 225-227 principles of __...------------------- 302 

Origin of....._.._.__._.----------- 30 (See also Oscilloscope, Radar) 
parallel, defined___._......-__-_--- 221,939 Scoria, defined. ...-...---------------- 109 

early importance of__._....---.---- 44 Screw, pitch and slip of. -.------------ 130-131 

example of..........------------- 224 Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Cal- 

Origin of___....___.________-_____-- 30 ifornia.......<---..--.<-+-=-+----+ 692, 694 
plane, caution......_...___---------- 223 Scylax, Periplus of. .----------------- 16,22 

GONNO vie a ce eae aimee 940 Sea, appearance of, under various wind 

discussed.._.....___.------------- 221 speeds. __-_.--- Tse nec 
€xainple of. ..222 2222-222 e eee 222 color of, as sign of land- ------------- 

history ON es ln i thee eh, AG 29 and win aia Uti Lio api i ele aaa Tie aria teanatas 773-775 
quantities used in, defined__.__._._--- 221 (See also Ocean current(s), Oceanography, 
spherical, defined_..._.._....-_------ 948 Sea water, Wind) 
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Sea anchor, defined___.._._..._..-_.-.-- O45:. (Seich@sG2o tee ose ese ee aeeccee 734 
Sea and Swell Observations (H.O. Pub. No. Seismic sea wave...---.------------- 833, 945 

C0656) cadens ore eo oun ee emus cs 96, 732 epicenter ofsc..<s cs ieeeeeceteeeecs 733 
Sea: breO@Z6. co ade 5 3G sles cee sens wee 806 Selectivity of radio receiver_.....--.---- 301 
Sea buoy, defined. .....--..----------- 915 ‘Self-acting Sounder’.._..........----- 27 
BOANICO tei eke eee eon Gee 746-762 Self-synchronous alidade, defined... ..---.-. 153 

bending, rafting, tenting of .....-.---- 700: .  SONUICiCles4 oo sides setae ees 1024 

Mennedie si 5 ee ee 945 dangerous and navigable, of tropical 

formation of_.........-------------- 748 CY ClONGx. ccesewe erosion heswceces 828 

fresh water from_.._.---..---------- 752 Semicircular deviation, defined----.---.- 174, 945 

kinds Ol 220s seco vee teehee 748-750 Semidiameter, altitude correction for... 433-434 

BAliNItY Oleic cco e et oaciste es cae 752 from lifeboats.c2cceccocovesecs oeck 657 

thickness of.......--...-----------.-- 750 of circle; defined......<.0.-+2s4c05--3 1024 
Sea level, defined.....----------------- 945 of sphere, defined__..--.-------.------ 1029 

mean, defined._._..--------------- 710, 935 of sun and moon, by almanac. -..----- 479 
Sea level pressure, defined_--...--.----- 768 Semidiurnal, defined.-.-..-.----------- 945 
Sea mile, defined...__..--.------------ 945 Semidiurnal current.-...--..-------.-- 713 
Sea quadrant, invention of......------- 4] GChNCG as secu cee seca se or ciel ses arse 945 
Sea return, defined._...--.----.--.-.- 320,945 Semidiurnal tide....-...------------ 705, 945 
Sea room, defined. ....--..---------.-- 945 Semimajor (semiminor) axis of ellipse._._. 1027 
Sea smoke_.__...---.--------------- 614, 808 Semipermanent highs and lows_...--.--. 799 

(See also Frost smoke) Sense, defined__.....----.------------- 945 
Sea state codes, and Beaufort scale--_---- 1059 Sense antenna_._.-.---------.------ 305, 945 

(See also Deck log, Weather observa- Sensible horizon, defined. .....--------- 945 

tions) discussed_____-.-.------.-----~-----e 386 
Sea tilt, altitude correction for___---.- 426,945 Sensitivity of radio receiver........----. 301 
Sea water, analyses of, by Dittmar... _-- 692 September equinox.-.-.----------------- 373 

chemical properties of.....-----.--- 693-695 Set of current, in celestial navigation..... 461 

compressibility of......-.--------.-- 697 denned: 22.4 ise ee ecesn eee 217, 712, 945 

conductivity of......---.----------.- 698 Seven-eighths rule.------------------ 255, 945 

density Ol 2 coe evoke ees seatteseaus 696 Seven-tenths rule_....--------------- 255, 945 

IAVOIS Of siced cca oo ee peste te 743 Seven-thirds rule...----------------- 255, 945 

MG88-O! oc wccewctcreaueereieeas2 962 Sexagesimal system of units, defined__-_ 1031 

phvsical properties of .......-.-.-.-.- 695-699 Sextant, adjustment of.....-.-.------ 411-415 

testing methods for_...-..--.-------- 693 BIItUGe DY (2 on eee ene een 402-409 

thermal expansion of_..........------ 698 (See also Sextant altitude correction (s)) 

thermocline of. ...---------------- 696, 743 are Of, defined 220.c056ccncceesee casts 400 

total pressure of.....---------------- 128 artificial-horizon type-.--.--------- 416—418 
Sea-air temperature difference correction, altitude corrections for_..........-_- 437 

Cenined 222 ee treet sauce some se 945 (See also Sextant altitude correc- 

for sextant altitudes. ...._..------- 424-425 tion(s)) 

Seaman’s Practices, The; of Norwood... .- 34 CNned:.... 6 oooh cess Beeeecunseeee 9 
Seaman’s Secrets, The; of Davis... 34, 41, 43, 48 principles of __...--------------- 416-418 
Seamark, defined._.....--..--------- 259, 945 on submarine_...----------------- 60 
Seamount, defined_...._-...----------- 945 use of at sea_____--------------- 417-418 

use of, in piloting. ..-.....----------- 258 “‘ball recording’ type..-------------- 422 
Seaquake, waves from_.....------------ 733 bubble type, development of___...-__- 42 
Seasonal current, defined_.._..--------- 718 principles of ___..--------------- 416—418 
Seasons, causes of___...--..----------- 371 (See also Sextant, artificial horizon 
Seatangle, defined..........----------- 109 type) 

Seaway, defined......._--------------- 945 CATO Ol cis che eo cee ees Sie teceeneie 409 
Secant, of circle, defined........-.-.---- 1025 of circle, defined__...---------------- 1024 
of curve, defined. __.-.-------------- 1041 corrections to (see Sextant, errors of) 

Qehined. g.256. 02s ee cose eeeeesos 1032 GCNNGG. coe we oe edi eae 946 
Secant cone, defined. _._...------------ 70 description of._..._--------------- 399-401 
S8ecant conic projection (see Projection(s) ) OlTOrs Of 5223 9 de eloauts Ce 411-415 
Secant Time Sight, of Weems....-------- 526 acceleration......----------------- 417 
Secchi disk_......_..__.-.------------- 699 edjustablennjo2262552cccseecesee 412-415 
Second, unit of are_..._..------------- 1031 centering.....-------------------- 411 

unit of time_.__.....--------------- 484 cata rpe wn ene e ence ern e ene e ee ree 

; TAGUStION. oc cusccseeccesescuee= 
Secondary, great circle as.._...--------- 1029 Hew gles) cesta 412-413 
Secondary radar__.....---------------- 309 sex 413-414 

defined_.....-.--------------------- 945 index mirror__....---._--.------ 412-413 
Secondary tide station, defined__-.---.--- 945 instrument__.__._..-.--.-----_-_-- 412, 421 
DCCUOR oa i caterer a tee eS ieee 945 nonadjustable_.............-..-_-- 411 

of circle, defined__......._.---------- 1024 PISMBUC. 02552 5.03c055 ec ieetee 411 

of lights, definition and chart symbol SNAQE soe hee eases Sean eee 411 

GEE nce etal oe a eee eee cee nes 113 SIG) EOP set cst es neuen cae 413 

red, defined.__..-..---..------------ 943 ih alae aa pace oe 
Sectored light, defined. -......---.----- 945 (See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) 

Secular, defined___-..---.....---.----- 945 filter for co eee 400 

Sediment, of oceans.............---.--- 700 gyro, defined._.__..._.._...________- 929 

Segment of circle, defined__._.._._-._-_- 1025 NiStOlY- Ol se onesie ede sh betes 39-43 
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Sextant—Continued Sextant altitude correction(s}—Continued 
horizontal angles by__-..-.-.--------- 245 for refraction. ..------------------ 429-432 
corrections for.___..-------------- 446 errors in tables__._.......------- 431, 432 
index correction.....---------- 414, 421, 657 from: lifebost.2:6c20-22 eens stesse 657 
instrument correction. _...--------- 412, 421 modifying factors.....-.----------- 431 
for land navigation._.....-.--------- 669 (See also Refraction) 
MALING 22 cube deo eec see Severed e sss 935 for sea-air temperature difference.... 424-425 
altitude corrections for___---------- 437 for semidiameter.._...------------- 433—434 
(See also Sextant altitude correc- from lifeboat__......-------------- 657 
tion (s)) fOP StOP 2 soe eee eee 44] 
micrometer drum, defined. ------- -- 936 SUM Mary Of -.o oot estes ouee sess 436 
described__..._--------------- 399-401 fOP BUN. ioe ee ie oe See ee 439 
principles: Of oo. cou ss eseshaesees 398 tide correction. __._..-----.---------- 426 
vernier, defined. _..-..------------ 952 for tilt, Of seGic2octcscoecsslceceeeces 426 
clamp screw type....---------- 401, 917 Of sextant.23c22¢525-4.5stedeuesu 422 
endless tangent screw type- ------ 401 for wave height.___.-------------- 425, 953 
PACIO ode oe ne eee eee ee eee 304 work forms for._-.------------------- 1054 
reading théi<4.. <2. 54s we cesar 405 (See also Air Almanac, The; American 
rocking thes2s2csccs-ctoces ese ct 402, 944 Nautical Almanac, The; Navigational 
SeleCliON Of wsaccee pce becuse eek 415 errors) 
surveying, defined......------------- 949  Sextant error, defined_-.--.------------ 946 
swinging the arec___.__-------------- 402,949 Shade, defined ----.------------------- 946 
use of, acquiring skill. _.___----------- 407 Shade error, defined. ------------------ 946 
for back sight_..._._...----------- 404 Of SOxtANU.c cee eee see. 4i1 
for low altitudes...._.....-.----- 442-445 Shade glass, defined. --.---.-.---------- 946 
fOr MOON so6s 6c o ei cc ewes ede 403 Of BextANt nee on ce tee eee ens 400 
ersonal error in____-._----------- 408 Shadow, of radio waves. ------------- 295-296 
or star or planet__..--..-------- 403-404 of underwater sound._-._.------------- 347 
on submarine_______.------------- 608 Shadow zone of underwater sound. - -- -- - 745 
fOr SUN ge ie eee Lee es 402 Shchetkin, N. O.; sight reduction method 
(See also Bubble sextant, Lifeboat Of: eco oe wenn ence enn e een n n= n-- 555 
navigation, Navigational practice) Shearme, F. N.; sight reduction tables of.. 534 
Sextant adjustment, defined___...------ 946 Shelf, continental (insular) - - - -------- 601, 699 
Sextant altitude, defined. __.----- 402, 421, 946 ice shelf... ...<- -.--+--+----s6---5-- 613 
plotting of for accuracy check-_-.- ------ 608 Shelf ice_...----..-------------------- (48 
(See also Altitude) Shielding factor, for compass location.--. 182 
Sextant altitude correction(s)-. -~----- 421-448 Ge ned e505 oie eee Soe eseeeee 946 
for acceleration. _.._._.------------- 428 Shingle, defined------.----.----------- 108 
for air temperature___.--_--------- 432,909 Ship heading marker, defined ---~------ 946 
tablé: 23.24 ccscewieeeunceomseceeees 1280. Ship logis... s--.<.2-5c. snesoseeeneees 25 
explanation of.....-.----------- 1192 Ship sheet for hydrographic survey ---- -- 859 
by almanac, Air Almanac------------ 439  Ship’s head, defined------------------- 946 
Nautical Almanac_.---------------- 438  Ship’s inertial navigation system (SINS). 608 
for artificial-horizon sextant. _-_----- 436,437 ‘‘Ship-shore’’ method of visual survey 
for atmospheric pressure- ------------ 432 control. .--.------------------------ 858 
table 24.__.__.___-_--_-__--------- 1281 Shoal, use of, in piloting---------------- 258 
explanation of. ....------------- 1193 Shooting star_...-.------------------- 369 
for augmentation__.....-...--------- 434 Shoran, defined. -.-.-------------------- 946 
for back sights._.__..-.-..----------- 445 development of - - - ------------------ 59 
computation of, moon_....-.--------- 440 principles of _..----------~---------- 330 
DANES cere teres esc o ee ene 441 Shore line sheet for hydrographic survey.. 859 
enh aD arene 441 Short, Accurate, and Comprehensive Al- 
Bee eee ee 439 _ titude-Azimuth Tables; of Johnson....-- 570 
for Coriolis force. ._.....------------ 428 ‘Short’ methods of sight reduction, : 
deGNed. veces eee Bo atenaanenes 946 historical---_-...-------------------- oe 
for deflection of the vertical _ - - - ------ 427 Short ton, conversion factors. ---.------- 958 
FOP ID ice Ses ek Siccaleeuee see 422-426 Short-distance navigation, defined --- ---- 946 
short of horizon_.._.-------------- 424  Short-long flashing light, defined - - - ----- 946 
table 22__..........-.------ 1278-1279 Short-range navigation, defined. - - -- ---- 946 
explanation of ....------------ 1192  Shortrede, Robert; azimuth tables of ---- - 569 
for height of eye......-.--------.-- 422-426 Side of triangle, defined -.-------------- ae 
for index error__....---------------- 421 Side error, defined--------------------- ae 
for instrument error_...._----------- 421 of sextant. _..---------------------- 4 6 
for irradiation._........_.-.---------- 433  Sidereal, defined__.-.-----------------; yee 
in lifeboat navigation. _.._-.--------- 657 Sidereal day .___-------------------- 375, at 
for low-altitude sights___.....------ 442-445 defined. -.2.c2ascseossseseesese ees 3x3 
for Marine sextant_._......--.------ 436, 437 Sidereal hour angle ee aa ander gee te 946 
with artificial horizon. ._.-.---- -- 436, 437 _defined_---- --------------- 7-000" 362 
for moon_..-_.__--_-._------------- 440 bier month, of moon... ------------- 483 
order of application_.....-.---------- AST eee eo ating. and potation, defined... 33 
for parallax...-.--.-.------------- ioe. ee ee 375, 482, 496, 946 
from lifeboat.._.____._._.__..------- 657 Se Ra ed Su by, fee, hice 497, 928 
Greenwich, defined - - - - - 
for personal error_....._.-.---------- 422 local, defined... ------------------ 497, 934 
phase correction___._.._.__..-------- 434 reference for___-------------------7" tt 
for planet__....-.------------------ 441 Sidereal year_....--------------------° : 
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Sigeum in the Troad, early lighthouse at__ 28 Sight reduction—Continued 
Sight(s), defined.....-.-.-------.------ 946 graphical method, of Baker_._.-_____- 562 
Sight reduction. _-....-..-------- 902-516, 946 Ol Deriices ci ce ouee ewe Soe dee 557 
in air navigation. .-..-...-_.--- 2 -- 676 Ol -CONSUAN 2 ons oe 557 
altitude curve method, of Baker... __- 562 Of WOCKRNG. 22s toe cen 555-557 
OF BE ete see eet cey eee 561 of Favé and Rollet de l’Isle_.._____- 557 
OP Brice eee oak eee bee 564 C0) ae CG 1 ee ES 557 
Of DSVi08@. 12. ceed oe ee eee 563 of Littlehales..~.2-.---.2---- eee 557 
of Dusinberre_._.....-....-------- 564 Of Pereiwre. 2 ose he het cbc cl soe 557 
Ob Faves s. ues ec let eocteein se 563 Of Wim periss od. c0cus Jo5ceuu ee 556-557 
OE WK Giese ois es ets a eta 564 (See also Sight reduction, altitude 
OF eitk 2242604 ees ee ie 563 curve method) 
Of Littlehales2.c6. 2002. seeedetecuc ea 564 great-circle intercept method, of Pierce. 555 
Of LON @leY 235 oO sce ie ee 5H2 high-altitude method..__.-._..__.- 513-514 
of Pritchard and Lamplough_...._-- 562 Gennes cee eee ieee oles 930 
of Voigt (‘Orion’). ..22.-2-------- 564 inspection tables, of Ashton_____.___.- 545 
Of VUCClIiCs sa cc25542 secu secede 564 ritish Air Pub. 1618...._---_-_--_- 540 
of Weems, “‘ Polar Computer’’._.__-- 563 Experimental Air Navigation Tables.. 545 
Star Altitude Curves__......-.---- 562 of Hoehne: 2.62 sdccc ce ccee coke 541 
(See also Sight reduction, graphical Hohentafeln nach Sternzeit.....--_-- 541 
method) H.O. Pub. No. 214...2-2-..2 2-2 ~~. 540 
altitude methods__-__-_.___..___-- 528-546 H.O. Pub. No. 218... _-- 22-22 eee 540 
perpendicular from body, of Ageton.. 538 H.O. Pub. No. in (Goetz).-----_-- 542 
Of ACUINO soo. bore ae ask 537 H.O. Pub. No. 249. . 2222-22 §42—545 
of Fontoura da Costa and Pen- of Japanese Hydrographic Office.--_ 541 
(Odds ssccesd eet eecee ceeeuce 539 of Ménéclier and Chevalier. ____.__- 541 
Ol “Piss seen oe oe ao eis 537 latitude method(s), by meridian altitude. 517-521 
of Hickerson_...._._...--------- 939 DY POlBTIS2 cect lease Soeus §21-523 
H.O. Pub. No. 209 (Pierce)... - 538 in lifeboat........-------_--.---__.-- 658 
H.O. Pub. No. 211 (Ageton)__---- 538 longitude method(s)_..----...----- 523-526 
of Japanese Hydrographic Office... 539 of Blackburne__...--..--22--- ee 525 
Ol Viertés 1226. tanec eeetuecuek 538 Of Cassitien. ies eeckoe eee oe 524 
OF Pillttanec.csu ese esc oe ee 539 Of Ds Vise. s.232udew eeu oe 525 
USSR tables.................--- 539 of Goodwin......-.--------------- 526 
perpendicular from zenith, of Ageton.. 536 Of Homme oxo ces Se ea 524 
of Benest and Timberlake seaetaie Seana! 536 H.Q. Pubs. Nos. 203, 204......____. 526 
Of Bertin 2.255 seca seer ecu es 533 Of Laland@22esccveusceesesuceduse- 524 
Of Coninsiccsce esse sc sccossoees 536 of Littlehaless cco ec osc eee dee Sus 526 
Of COMmrlée. 222-42 etesk ce eaceees 536 OL DYMNss< sence sesso eee se oen se 524 
of German Navy----...-.------- 536 of Martelli... 2.2222 2- ee 524 
of Gingrich ac-eeeos. ck eek 535 OF Rieti eeetesee ice eee 525 
H.O. Pub. No. 208 (Dreisonstok)._ 534 of Soule and Dreisonstok__._.______ 526 
of Italian Navy Hydrographic of Thomson (Lord Kelvin)..._--... 524 
Tistitite 222-schce. ct eeceeee 537 OL'W CC 22 Goose sce ctu ete gen 526 
of Myerscough and Hamilton-_- -- - 536 l6W AlItHUGe. occ ccc eg ees euteesccs 511-512 
of Newton and Pinto__________-- 534 use of H.O. Pub. No. 214 for__._.____- 637 
Of Ogliftacect..cssasse oes Si ncsed 534 map projection method, of Brown- 
of Smart and Shearme_____._---- 534 Nessa is coe cc ceca get 560 
of Souillagouet.---------.------ 97, 533 OF TIVOWee eco ee ee ce, 560 
of Weems, Line of Position Book... 534 of Littlehales___..-.-------__.---- 560 
New Line of Position Tables___-- 536 Of PleréG 2s 2 Jose scooters eee ce Se 561 
triangle not divided, of Ball...._..- 529 Of PPC oc ces eee te ashe eect 561 
Of Braga. 22.50 tceeeeeceen vases 530 OL. V CACC! foo eee sso ala thet ca calc 560 
OM Ciiesascsec ses eee sets tease 031 mechanical method, of Bertin._______- 559 
OF Davis... atsu2sse ee ek etess 528, 529 of Bygrave___.__.-_-----_-._____- 559 
OF DoniGh:.casecesece eee seeds se 532 desk computers... .-...-.--_.__-_-- 560 
OPAUPOi sce eeeeteceees sees 531 OL GSO ts. 26022 Sethe ee ee 560 
HO: Pubs No: 201 cco ec eeoe ees 030 Ol POOP tecino 8 ee oo ct ee 558 
ot rh dei Hydrographic Office-__ one-body method, of Willis. .._..___- 551-554 
9] OSC. 2 eteee eee Shee eee ete ae Y : : 
OW ee eee 539 1 Polar regions, methods of.-........ 637 
Of YOnenninas.2 o:3cee Sto es 530 DOr Ori ee ner eye d 
triangles other than navigational tri- preliminary computation .__._.___-- 502-503 
angle, of Kotlaric._.........----- 539 sphere method, of Hiltner___.__.____- 565 
azimuth difference method, of Quilter.. 546 of Japanese Navy ee 565 
azimuth methods_____...._..-_.-_..-- 546 OF MeN Wen cestode cee Coeoc ate 565 
common tangent method, of Benest of Training Device Center (USN)... 565 
and Timberlake__.....-.---------- 536 OP Wiis. cot oo3 ke ieee 565 
computing sextant method, of Bedell... 566 Ob Zerbees 2. ota cts erat eeeweeGaan 566 
of Beehler__...-..---------------- 566 three-body method, of de Jonge.-__-_-__- 548 
Ot Hagiver 22.24.0522 Gbees ee ws ses 566 two-body method, of Dozier_______.- 548-549 
cosine-haversine method, of Davis_-__- 528 2) 50), coe eee ee re Se CPE RN 548 
work form for_._.....------------- 1056 Of INGUATIC 255 ia tees ts 550 
double altitude method. ........--_-- 946 of Uribe-White____...___.._______- 550 
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Sight reduction—Continued Slide rule—Continued 

two-body method-same altitude, of description of__............-.-_.--_- 1015 
COMING p23 Us boreal ota eeacie 555 NAaUICAl cn oo os se see oe 125 

of Shchetkin..._.......--------..- 555 OF POOP) i..224 Scoot ote baie 558 
two-body method-same azimuth, of Sling psychrometer.__.__._...-.-___-_.- 779 
COINS soc ibis et ee teh oh ae 555 ‘Slip of ship’s screw. _._.__._.-_.--_.-- 130-131 

Of WiChGC ase oleae ehechccies 555 Slope, continental (insular) ....-..____-- 700 
unique situations..._....-.---.-.---- Sof “Shishni2 fet ell oe tee ee - 748 
using pole as assumed position.__.__-- 638 Small area plotting sheet, construction of. 89-90 
work forms for (see Work form(s)) Small circle, defined. __._-..._--- 63, 947, 1029 
zenith photograph method.___.-._.---- 566 Small craft, navigation in..........__-- 605 
(See also Altitude, Azimuth, Meridian Small scale, defined_.._..--..--..-.---- 947 
angle, Navigational oe Small’s light, historical significance of._.. 28, 55 

Sight reduction tables, defined._...___-- 946 Smart, W. M.; sight reduction tables of._ 57, 534 
features Of vi3222) cates oss ese lc 502 Smith, John; on “bittacle’........._-_- 24 

Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation description of travas_.........------- 29 

(H.O. Pub. No. 249), description and Smog, defined_____...-..------------ 808, 947 

USC Olecese eect eh eee tek eeers 542-545 Smooth log, origin of._..-.-.-_--------- 
extracts from. ........----.--.-- 1180-1182 Snapper, bottom sampler-__.---------- 700, 842 
history and contents of__...-.-...---- 57,98 Snell, Willebrord; law of.....--..--.---- 430 
star identification by__........___..-- 590 Snow blink __..__._._------------------ 759 
use of, in polar regions.-------------- 638  Sofar, defined.........--.----------- 312, 947 
work forms for__-------------------- 1055 principles of __....------------------ 347 

Sighting vanes. _......-.-------.--.--- 140 Soft iron, defined__....-.-------------- 947 

Sights, round of, defined__.._.._..__-- 455,944 Solar (see Sun) 

Sign, of a number, defined__.....__.---- 1005 Solar day, astronomical significance of... 374 
of zodiac, defined____....-...__._---- 374 Celine? 3s oe a ees ee oe 947 

symbols....---..----------------- 906 Solar parallax, defined__._.-..---------- | 436 
(See also Zodiac) Solar prominence_-_.....--------------- 380 

Signal systems, sources of information on- 97 Solar system, bodies of....--.-.------ 353-365 

Signals for survey stations, types of _ - _-- 854 mechanical stability of....----------- 38 

Signals, International Code of (see Inter- motions of_.......--.---------------- 39 
national Code of Signals) motions of bodies in__..----------- 353-356 

Signal-to-noise ratio, defined.........--. 946 Solar tide._.__..----.-------------- 705, 947 

Signature, magnetic, of vessel.____.__-- 204,946 Solar time, defined..-.-..----------- 482, 94: 

Significant digits, defined__...-..------- T0005: - Solaryearcc. cc ese es ecwceeeeseeece 370 

Significant wave height, defined...------ 730 ‘Solarometer’’, of Beehler_...-.--------- 566 

Similar triangles, defined.......-.------ 1023 Solid, defined. -..-..------------------ 1020 

Simple conic projection.._...-..-.----- 78-79 Solid geometry, defined. .--..---------- 1020 
(See also Projection(s)) Solomon, provided pilots by Hiram- -- - - - 28 

Simplified Celestial Observation Table Solstice, December --.-..--------------- 373 
(Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 603)_-___---- 541 GehNEOe wes 2 Asse ee tes ewes 941 

Simultaneous Altitudes and Azimuths of explained 2.22 sec oc gue cee eeeeee el 
Celestial Bodies (H.O. Pub. No. 201)... 530 JUNGe sane suseereouses weed eeoes _. 303 

Sine, .detinedsc.22... eco eueueee esc en 1032 SUMMEF 622 os ases sees asene sae 371, 949 
ro) cle AGE (Ys Gt Kae ied ene ee cOnpepe ne Men 959 WINER oo. ce eee as erieee es 371, 953 

Single interpolation, definition and meth- Solstitial tide, defined__..-.------------ 940 
rr [- eee a eee ane aar Ee ee ee Ter Ue 1045-1048 Sonar...---.----------------------- 309, 94. 

Sinking, of mirage_......---.---.---.-- 9 echo sounder, a form of. -.------------ 133 

SINS (ship’s inertial navigation system).. 608 ice detection DY So evesecesceces ie males 760 

Siren as fog signal, defined__.__..____--- 267 in polar regions... --.---------------- 635 

TP OCC Ors tes este te hha a clo a eye te on 16 Sonic depth finder_-_-.-.-------------- 28, 133 

Skip distance of radio waves___..___-- 294, 947 defined. ..-..--.------------- ------- 940 

Skip zone of radio waves____...___--- 294, 947 (See also Echo sounder, Sounding ma- 

Sky, appearance of, as sign of land__-_-.-- 660 chine) : 
COlOP Olas de cede mined deciles 809 Sonic navigation, defined_--..--------- 62, 94. 
Water SKY .2c 2 oie Set 759 Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606-b) - - - 96 

Sky compass, defined__..___._._______- 947 Sonne.niccccccccedesseecsees 59, 308, 317, 947 
OXDIAINEG 55 2 des he ee ee 627 Sonobuoy- - --- renee scree r rst 742, 94, 

Sky diagrams of Air Almanac, described.. 591 Sostratus of Cnidus_-------- [eee nee - ee 2 

Sky map..._.__.__..___..........---- 759  Souillagouet, F.; sight reduction tables of. 9, 

Sky wave(s), defined <----TITL 84g, o G.; sight reduction tables of... 52 
maximum distance of_......__.___--- 295 Sound, speed of, air-water conversion 961 
Paths Of 25 ce eee saciee ss 2942205: — BARLONS a sas nanre te ese rece = 43 
(See also Loran, Radio waves) in sea water. -------------------- 749-743 

Sky-wave correction._______.______.--- 339 underwater... .----------------- Sere 
defined............................. 947 reflection of....-.----------------- 44 

Slack of current, time computation of.... 274 refraction of... .----------------- ee 

Slack water, defined. _............_-- 712, 947 sources Of - .---------------------- it 
In piloting....._....--.----_-_------ 267 speed of__._.---------------------- (43 

Slave SIATION S joo.i ewe eee Us 310, 947 (See also Echo sounder) , 

Slide rule, of Bertin._-....---._...____- 559 Sound buoy, defined._-.--------------- Y4. 
Of Bygrave___.._._----....__.__._-- 559 Sound signal, submarine, defined. - -- --- - m9 
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svmbols for.......-.-.-.---- 107-108, 996 MOCTNOGS cscs cae cate iain, 127-131 
danger, defined____. - i Slane a ae 920 DY TACO occ A een Ge 308 
UNO Ol eo) cee cules cee oie 8 Bias ee 257 of ocean waves, equation for__...----- 729 
GOA TOC ax 8 os eds te tO eee es 947 over ground, defined__..__..---- 66, 218, 948 
echo, defined__.........2222-2.--2---- 923 in polar regions. __.__.-...-.--.--- 629 
by echo sounder___.........-------- 28, 133 of relative movement__.____...--.---- 326 
PRTOR Ole occ A ae et Bou Selo ates 134 of sound (see Sound) 
IStOPVy Of o:2.o%e 8 a te ar ted 27 MICS Ole: ot oot sas aia es 25, 66, 124, 674 
line of, defined__._._.._.._..-....____- 933 OR WIN Eee i Se Ee Sa 797 
I: PION sed oc cee tee oA ee ee an ees 258 Speed error, defined. ....._.....-_------ 948 
OCOANICecic2e oe ats Du ia ese ey eee 868-873 of gvro compass.___..__.__._-------- 146-148 
deep sea sounding lines_........__.- 869 computation of in polar regions. - - - - 151 
equipment for_..........--22------ 869 Speed line, defined_......_-...---.__-- 453, 948 
evaluation of ........_....-.-..-_-- 869 Speed, time, distance; table 19____-_- 1271-1275 
POMOC ete Si tha eh eee cee a 873 explanation of....._.....__.------ 1191 
records of__.__.__..__....___.--..-.- 871 Speighel der Leevaeret (The Mariner’s Mir- 
small-area methods______......---_. 870 ror), of Waghenaer_____.-.-22- 2-2-8 22 
off and on, defined_....-------.------ 938 Sperry, Elmer A... 2-222-222-2222 LL -- 24 
in pola TeGiONns. fos... 52 see seus 631 Sphere, armillary, description and origin 
published in Notice to Mariners. ___... - 99 ON as ss ies ioe Se Scere a rls eae Od 48 
Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606—b).- 96 celestial, defined._.._..__... 22.2 -. 351, 916 
tidal effects upon___.__._--..__-__---- 267 center of, defined____.___.________ ee 1029 
units of various nations._..____....-- 949 defined.........___..............._- 1029 
upper air, defined. _.........-------- 952 description and properties_—_-____- 1029-1030 
use of, in piloting......-.......---- 257-258 oblique, parallel, and right__._...... 367-368 
(See also Depth, Echo sounder, Lead, sight reduction by_..______.__.-2___-- 565 
Sounding machine) undevelopable property of__._..__..-- 69 
Sounding book, for hydrographic survey... 859 (See also SC Os re triangle, Spher- 
Sounding lead, "de fined.___...._.____... Q47 ical triangle) 
Sounding line, defined.__.....__._._..... 947 ‘Sphereman Craft Positioner’, of Train- 
in hy drographic survey_......-.-.--.. 859 ing Device Center (USN)_____.___.-- 565 
Sounding machine, buoy sounder... ..... 27 Spherical coordinates, defined. ____._----- 1031 
defined... 2. 947 Spherical excess, of survey triangle....... 857 
description of_.._.___.__.._.....___. 132. Spherical sailing, defined. _____._______- : 948 
PUTIV CV DES Ol cra ic eerie ak es nance 27. ~‘Spherical triangle, biquadrantal, defined__ 1039 
of Kelvin bee ia ag rh tat ID. A ett ate end RG Aah 28 defined Bi Sey as ae Ser eS SS ee 393, 948, 1029 
TV OE a hse oo a Be ten ee Sty 27 oblique, solutions for___-___________.__-_ 1040 
self-acting....... 2222222 le. 27 qua rantal, definition and solution of... 1039 
(See also Echo sounding) HOINNION OF. co ech tom Seton 1039-1040 
Sounding wire, defined_____.._.._.___.. 947 Lagrange formula_.___.._________- 558 
South Atlantic Current_____.__... .._._..- 722 triquadrantal, definition and solutions... 1039 
South equatorial current, in AtlanticOcean.. = 719 (See also Navigational triangle) 
in Indian Ocean__. 2.2 22 ee 724 Spherical Triangle Nomogram, of Wim- 
in Pacifie Ocean... eee. 723 | 0,5) tk eae ee Oe er net Clee ne eee 556-557 
Southeast drift current, in Atlantic Ocean. 722 Spherical trigonometry, defined __------- 1031 
Southeast trades..___ 8. 79g  Spheroid(s), for charts of North America. - 62 
Southeasterlies of antarctic_._.._._...__. 799 of Clarke (see Clarke, A. It.) 
Southerland, W. H. H.; azimuth table of - 569 denned. s.c tee eee eles eek ee 948, 1030 
Southern cross. _...-22 22222 eee. 582 CAFU AS. occ ose ole tees wend sed 357, 427 
Southing, defined.._.______.__.__.___.. oe international, dimensions of___._.... 357, 957 
Space coordinates, defined____..__-- 103 (See also International nautical mile) 
Space motion, of celestial bodies. _ - 353, 366, 0 oblate, defined..-----------____--- 62, 1030 
76 V2) 1 Acs © (ean neat oR st eis oe an 948 CGrth As... eee eee eh 357 
Space navigation. -._....2 2222.22. 676 (See also Earth) 
Spacing dividers._..... 2.222.222 .-_-- 847, 889 prolate, defined. -------....__.------ 1030 
Span, length unit....222 222222222, 26 undevelopable property of._....._-_-.- 69 
Spar buoy, defined... _.. 2 264, 948 i darteecc of parreae es son 
Specific gravity of sea water___...._...- 9 of marine sediment -----.--....-..--- 
Specific heat of sea water.........____.. Peleus Athelstan F.; bathythermograph ae 
Specific pulse repetition rate, of loran.. 334, 948 Spillover, AeA Get ee ee 948 
Spectrum.......-- OP Se ae eas ee ae Ss 809 in loran receiver-indicator_.__________ 336 
of electromagnetic frequencies. ______- 290 TW THAIO ROGEIVERS ects cx coe nse oe tks ee 302 
Speed, of advance, defined_......_. 66, 218,948 Spin axis of gyroscope (see Gyroscope) 
conversion factors....._.__.._._._. 960-961 Spire, chart. definition of....__..__.___- 114 
of current, finding by table._____.____. 274 Spitzbergen current....-...-__....----- 722 
current effect upon.---.------------- 218 Spline, plastic, for chart construction.... 890 
CeNned 222 seen e ted eh sean 66 Splitting of loran signals._.....______- 338, 948 
In We@.._------~-------------------- 629 Spot elevations on charts__._..________- 114 
of light, conversion factors..__..___.. 961 Spring (season)....-.----.------------ aa 
made good, defined HP ee See eee ee Se ee 218 Spring ClUITON Gace shaw tt ee 5 tye mes 714 
for measured mile, table 18_.-_....__- 1270 Spring range, defined__._____.________. 948 
explanation of. .-.---------.---- 1191 Spring tide___._.___-__._---_._____- 706, 948 
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Square, defined. _.____.____-_---___ ~~ 1024 Static electricity. __.....-...-.-.------ 289 
of a number, defined___.-___..____-.-- 1010 Static pressure of water. ........-...--- 128 
Square root of a number____-__.------_- 1012 Station, of survey net, defined_.......... 854 
Se lORAN o-oo sec Se ence cu lubes 333, 948 Station buoy, defined. ...........---- 266, 948 
Stability, of radio receiver__....-..-._-- 301 not shown on chart_._--------.-.--.- 113 
Stack, chart definition of..........-_._-- 115 Station error, defined. --......-....-.-- 948 
Stadia for distance measurement. _______ 842 Station pointer___......-.-.-.--.---- 245, 948 
Stadimeter, defined__...___._-_--__-__- 948 Station pressure, defined. ..-......-..-- 768 
description and use of__..__..____-- 125-127 Station signals, survey._--.....-----.-. 854 
Stadium, length unit, origin of ..-_.___-- Statute mile, conversion factors. ..._-.-- 958 
Stand of tide....____...._._._.. 267, 704, 948 conversion to nautical mile, table 20... 1276 
Standard, defined___..____.___---_---- 679 explanation of. _...--...-------- 1191 
Standard atmosphere, structure of______- 794 CORT CG aie ins yg eee yeas 65, 948 
Standard compass_.._...-.....------ 135, 137 origin and length of__.....--..-..---- 26 
GQCHANE 32265 3e ese oe Be ee eal 948 Steam fog, defined_.....--...-.-----.-- 948 
(See also Compass) “Steam Lance Across the Atlantic’’, of 
Standard deviation___.._......--.----- 681 Mary j4sc25026.0% 540 serene eee et 755 
Standard loran (see Loran) Steamer lanes in North Atlantic__.---- 755-757 
Standard meridian___.....__....-------.- 482 Steering compass......-.------------ 135, 948 
Standard parallel, defined..__..______-_- 948 (See also Compass) 
(See also Parallel(s)) Steering repeater, defined.......-------- 948 
Standard time___..__.--__--_---_--- 488,948 Stellar (see Star(s)) 
conversion tables for...._._..._-_._-- 269 Stellar parallax, defined__..-.---.------ 435 
Standing waves_________-_-_.-------_-- 734 Stereographic projection, defined. _-. 70, 82, 948 
Standpipe, chart definition of..._....__-- 115 (See also Projection (s)) 
Star(s), altitude corrections for._..__.._- 441 Stooping of mirage. ------------------- 809 
(See also Sextant altitude correc- Storm, detection of by radar.....------- 7 
tion(s)) eye of, defined__....-.-------------- 924 
fERWITES Of oon See ee ee wulctes 365-366 described_.....------------------- 824 
groups of, defined..._________--__-_- 366 magnetic, defined....---------------- 935 
heliocentric parallax of. -__-- 352, 365, 435, 930 radio propagation in-.----------- 29-4. 633 
identification of _._..._.___-___-___ 965-972 maneuvering to avoid....---------- 828-832 
multiple star____._..._-.-.---------- 366 radar in... eet see e ese 788, 828 
names of, pronunciations and meanings. 973 tracks Of = je ecccen tui ctes sceaseese 820-823 
navigational_____.____._.--.-------- 575 (See also Hurricane, Tropical cyclone, 
location of_.....--.------------- 965-972 Weather) 
nOva___._________---___._..---_--_-- 366 Storm and hurricane warnings, informa- 
PANO ee poe eb Oto eed See 365 tion on, source of... .-------------- : 
discovery of...-..---.------------ 39 radio broadcasts of - - - ----- ee 
scintillation of_.._.._.__.--_____.---__- 575 (See also Navigational warnings, Radio 
shooting star____.__..._----_---------- 365 broadcasts) 
supernova._______-.-.---.---------- 366 Storm tide, defined --....-------------- 948 
twinkling of___._...---__----------- 575 described. ..262---«.0sesessesca7<% a2 832 
Variable. 0 oo boececicecec we deee 366 Storm tracks_....-.----------------- 820-823 
(See also Constellation(s), Planet(s)) Storm wave, defined--..------------- 833, 948 
Star altitude curves (see Sight reduction, described_....---.------------------ 034 
altitude curve method) Straight angle, defined. ..-------------- 1021 
Star Altitude Curves, of Weems_-_------- 56,562 Straight line, defined.-...-------------- 1020 
Star catalog, of Brahe......._...___._-- 50 Stranding, defined_-.---.--------------- - 948 
Star charts, described__._...._-._-__- 576-585 Stratocumulus_.....---------------- (82, 948 
Star clouds_________......_.._._____-- 366 Stratopause.....-.-.------------------ 360 
“‘Star Computer’, of Longley_..-------- 562 Stratosphere. ------------------------ = ih 
Star finder, defined____.._____-_..-___-- O48. °Stratsicocsoo 505 eo ence see ewe 782, 94 
Ol RUC 5s oo ao ee a eee eens 586 Stray line. _-------------------------- 25 
use of astrolabe as________.____-_-__- 40 Stream current, defined. ------------- 718, 949 
Star Finder and Identifier (H.O. 2102-D), Stream tide........------------------- ie 
projection for_..-..--_------------ 85 Strength of current, defined_..---------- O48 
SC Ol teste ae eee 586-590 Strobe, use of in gee_._---------------- 344 
Star PlObE! aoc cue cat sewers 576,948 Sub 
Star identification, by computation-_-- ~~ 591 -astra]l 
by ecliptic diagram__........._-...-- 586 -lunar 203 
by HO. Pub. No. 214____.-__.__-_-- 591 -satellite )point---.----------------- 30: 
by H.O. Pub. No. 249. __..-..._----- 590 -s0lar 
by H.O. 2102-D___....-.__---_-_-- 586-590 -stellar 
by sky diagram_.__._-__------------ 591 Submarine bell, defined. - - ------------- a 
by star chart_________-______-_-_-- 576-585 Submarine navigation---------------- ie 49 
by star globe_._._..._._-__--------- 576 ae ee ” 609 
Star names Bayer’s name____-_-_-_---- 575 Bt Der ORS eg ee 607-609 
; submerged, daylight only--------- 
catalog number__._----------------- 576 day and night......--------------- 610 
Flamsteed’s number. _.....-.-------- BIG: - Sai staned cn on ck, sesh eeewtee i 
PIR INS Of iii oe ot he tine aia lae ies se 575 Submarine oscillator, defined ------------ a 
®ystems for._.....---------.-_------ 575 Submarine sound signal, defined ---- ----- os 
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current prediction for......-.....--.. 273 Superintendent of Documents, publica- 
tide prediction for._........-.2.--- 269, 711 tions sold by___....-..----.-- 94, 1002—1004 
Subsurface current, defined_....--.-._-- 718 Superior conjunction, defined. ......._ - 375 
Subtense bar for distance measurement.. 842 Superior mirage....-........-....------ 809 
Subtraction, of algebraic expressions... -. 1018 Superior planets_.......----..--------- - 357 
arithmetic and algebraic._........._-- 1009 Supernovas.. 202 ote cece eed ee 366 
of numbers, explained_........-2-.2-- 1008 Super-refraction, of radio waves.....-.... 292 
Subtrahend, defined_.........-.-222-2- 1008 Supersaturation, of air.....-.-.--------- 778 
Sum of numbers, defined. .-......-...-- 1008 Supplement, defined.__.-._-.____.-- 949, 1021 
Suma de Geographia, of Encisco........-- 32 Supplementary angles, defined. ....._.-- 1021 
Summer (season)... ..-.------------ 371 Supplementary Flight Information Docu- 
Summer solstice, defined......---.-_-- 371, 949 ments, contents of. .......-....----.-- 672 
Summer time.__.._- 2-2-2 eee 482,488 Surf, defined....-...-.-.--..-.--------- 731 
Sumner, Thomas H__.-_- Beta Shes ec tees 453 features Of: voces sees oe oot ose on 738 
A New and Accurate Method of Finding sound of, as sign of land._....--_----- 661 
a Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection BUM ZOMG 3. sae oe 24 Set eS tee lel 732 
on Mercator’s Chart of _......_------ 55 CUrFelIlS Ne. 2c kes Sows sce we see 738 
discovery of line of position by.......- 54 Surface, defined.-.....-.---..--------- 1020 
Sumner line, defined.._..-......-.--- 453, 949 LV DES Ol sco et eo en eae 69 
(See also Line of position) Surface current, defined...--.---------- 718 
Sumner Line of Position of Celestial Bodies, Surface laver of sea water. _...--------- 743 
The (H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203, 204), of Surface navigation, defined._....------ 62, 949 
Littlehales 2 ooo .e so es weie  e ee wer 526 = Surface tension of sea water. - - _- are nares 698 
Sumner method, defined_.......2.2.-2-- 949 Survey, bathvmetric, procedure for------ 865 
determination of line of position by... 56, 547 beach, procedure for__..------------- 864 
Sun, altitude corrections for........-.-- 439 checking chart accuracy, procedure for, 865 
(See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) current observations.........------ 844, 860 
RDPATEN 24 22 Bee eee ee 374, 495 electronic control in. _.-.- Sd noe Sra s 858 
GONNCG 5 be pees eiae i oie tat 911 exploratory, procedure for__.------- 862-863 
backstays of___...-...--.--.-----.-- 812 geodetic, defined__.-.----.---------- 926 
curve of magnetic azimuth of_____.- 197-199 geodetic control..--.---------- 848, 850-857 
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eclipse phenomena_____...--------- 379-381 eccentric point, use of__.._-.------- 856 
features OF joc5 ce oe ee en Le 356 observations, by astrolabe_-_..----- 850 
BrCCN NaSsoci.ce we tose eee et 811 astronomical__.-.--------------- 850 
MASS Olle l2e LD tece ale eet ee 955 bv direction theodolite.-..-.----- 851 
MeCGNG 26233. c cette roe ee ees 495 high latitudé..222<2-.2225tec254 852 
as basis for time_-_.......-.._----- 374 OFigin Ola. co tccmsees ee ee ee 850 
denned 222s io ce cceseo wesc 374, 935 Record) Ol. a. ssccee eee eee eo 856 
Midnig iGesce jee secre eecctscet 368 spherical excess_------------------ 857 
MOCK ocsce seers eek cee owen te 811 station signals, types of.....------- 854 
MOUCIONS Of oo cso ee ee Sk eS 356 TRAV ONSG.. 636 52S ete ceSGtee eee ns 854 
occultation of planet._._....-.-.--_-- 375 triangulation_--.------------------ 854 
rising and setting of, almanac time of_- 473 trilateration. .---..----.---------- 854 
in polar regions. ~__._.-..-.-.- ’ 639-640 geomagnetic, institution of. ....------ 31 
rotation of, Galileo on... 2 .2.- eee 50 unit of measurement in__...-----_- 161 
semidiameter of, by almanac___-.----- 479 hydrographic, defined__.__.._------- 848, 930 
solar prominences.______._.._.------ 380 (See also Hydrographic survey) 
speed of, relative to center of galaxy... 366 hydrographic control, defined..------- 854 
relative to neighboring stars. .---.- - 955 inaccuracies of old_.-.....-._-.-------- 104 
transit of by planet_....___---.------ 375 limited 2o).o2 eee 5 ou cee oe ci 862-866 
SUM: COMPRES 2. So ee a ot eects 626 OMG: Ol se see tetecen esata eoea 850 
for land navigation. _-_.__.__.-----..-- 667 planning: for.222ssee 030 cee oe 848-849 
BUN Crosses esGeta see eet ees $11 running, procedure for. .__._.-------- 864 
BUndO@ecase seo tse ooo eee 811 tide’page for.acsecs2ecuc geese le 843 
Sun: ilar case ede cleat eee ceoe aaa etn 811 timing equipment for__._._..-.-.__-- 839 
BUN ADOtS 22Gb ane 356 traverse [oPio22-2 5585 coe iets 854 
Sunlight, duration of, in polar regions. --. 639 use of horizontal angles in.__________- 245 
Sunrise and sunset, almanac time of _ . --- 473 Surveying, defined_-----......-..--. _- 848 
in polar regions_._.._.._....---.- 639-640 Surveving sextant, defined...........__- 949 
computational formulas. .__......-.-- 642 Surveyor’s level.-------.-.....--____-- 842 
longitude determination by._...-..--- 660 Surveyor’s transit.......-....-.--_---- 840 
at moving craft.--.......-.--.-..--- 478 Sweat, defined. ---------..---.-._.__-- 778 
in polar regions. .~...........-----. 639-642 Sweep, of cathode ray tube.._.._..___- 302, 949 
tables of, in tide tables_...........--. 269 Sweeping, defined..-.-.-...._..._-__._- 949 
of U. 8. Naval Observatory.......-- 269 Swell, appearance of, as sign of Jand_-_-_- 660 
work forms....-.----.-------------- 1057 CONG sacea)e seo ete 727, 949 
Sun's True Bearing or Azimuth Table, of direction of, defined_....._..._...- 922, 949 
Davis and Davis_.-.-.-...----------- 57 ground swell, defined_______..______. 928 
Sun’s way, defined_.-.----.------------- 356 effect of upon ship_._.__-..-.-.__-- 731 
ae 
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Swinging the arc...__-..-..-_.----.- 402,949  Tédboas de Alturas, of Braga_...__._____. 57, 530 
Swinging ship, defined. .............--- 949 Tabuas de Altura e Azimute, of Fontoura 
procedure fore. .2-.52.ec0e2 seco Acsus 194 da Costa and Penteado- --__-...--._-- 539 
(See also Compass adjustment) Tabulae Prutentcae, of Reinhold... _.-_- 51 
Swirl error, defined...........-.----.-- 949 Tabular iceberg...._........_..____--- 748 
Sylphon cell of aneroid barometer ~~. ._-_.- 766 Tabulated altitude, defined.__....._.__- 949 
Symbols, of celestial bodies...........-- 906 Tacan, air navigation system____..____- 675 
PeNel al ns eee Boe ee ee 903-907 Tachometer, speed measurement by- ---- 131 
mathematical__....-.-.----2----- 906,1017 Taffrail log, defined_.._..___- tolieawdeues 949 
miscellaneous. ........-------------- 907 description and use of___________.__-- 127 
on nautical charts_......._....---- 983-998 Tail of comet...._........__-.--_ -__- 364 
(See also Chart symbol(s)) Talus, continental (insular)_....._._-- 601, 700 
for navigational positions..........--- 906 Tangent, to circle, defined..._....._..-- 1025 
use of, in chart construction__...._.- 894-895 common, defined__...._..._.....-_-- 1025 
ZOGIRCA LA oon ee as Sa cae tans ie eens 906 GONG 2. 5.3.5.c0 ctclie ewe eecue eee 1032 
Svmonds, W. P.; azimuth tables of _._--- BE. “TANZENGATC shee ky 811 
Synodical month of moon.....--..----- 362 Tangent screw of sextant_..._.._-- ‘_.. 400, 949 
Synodical revolution and rotation, defined. 353 Tank (gas, oil, water), chart definition of... 115 
Synoptic chart......-......-.------- 816,949 Tape, distance measuring.........-.--.-- 842 
Synoptic report, weather symbols for.... 790 Tape gage, tide measuring...........--- 844 
Systematic error, defined__._..._.....-- 949 Target, radar, defined_.__.._......._.--- 942 
GisCussed icc cect coco wesckeeweaee 679-680 Tavole H (I. I. 8118), of Italian Navy 
Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beacon- Hydrographic Institute. ___....-...-- 537 
age Adopted by Various Countries Tavole nauttche e Tavole det Semisenoverst, 
ec ub. No. 38), of International Ol Chies@se cece edge eee 531 
ydrographic Bureau__-.--.-.-- 976-977, 1004 Taylor, A. Hoyt; development of radar. - 58 
Tehuantepeoer Sah anc eatas a cits lee eect a ee 807 
Table(s), critical, defined......_.._..-.-- 919 Telegraph buoy, defined........-.------ 949 
deviation, defined. ....._-- 2.222. 921 Telemeter, defined_..._..._....-.--...- 949 
explanations of......._...-.--.-- 1185-1196 Telescope, invention of.....-..--------- 50 
Table d’angles horaires, of Hommey......_. 524 Of sextant... 2ecce2eks es tee ee 400 
Table des Azimuts du Soleil, of Labrosse.. 569 Telescope error, of sextant.....--------- 414 
Table du Cadran Solaire Azimutal, of Temperate zones_.....-.-.------------ 37 
WOCANGGs cteeciet ae ieee eS 569 Temperature, absolute, defined........ 775-776 
Table 902, Azimuts; French azimuth table. 572 of atmosphere, altitude correction for, 
Tables du Point Auziliare, of Souillagouet_ 57, tS DIG 23) cose ee eee cen SB eiiee 80 
533 explanation of....-.---------- 1192 
Tables for Calculating Altitude and Azimuth measurement of__.....------------ 775 
of Celestial Bodies, of Yonemura_-.. - - _.  §30 Celsius, defined. ......-.---------- 775, 916 
Tables for Facilitating Sumner’s Method at centigrade, defined.......-.------- 775, 916 
Sea, of Thomson (Kelvin) _..--.------- 524 defined 262. Sew Sete tescckaes 775 
Tables. for Finding Aztmuth at Sea, of of dew point (see Dew point) 
Bhortred@.ic¢ ote aed eculs 569 effect of upon dip_......------------- 423 
Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, Hughes’; effect of upon refraction. _.-..----.--- 432 
of Comrie_..._.-._....-..._-------- 536 Fahrenheit, defined____..---------- 775. 924 
Tables Graphiques d’Azimut, of Constan... 572 Kelvin, defined_........----------- 776, 932 
Tables of Azimuth of the Sun, of Zhdanko.. — 571 lapse rate of .__...------------------ 794 
Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth measurement of ___-.-.-------------- 776 
(H.D. 486), of British Admiralty....... 540 Rankine, defined..-....----------- 776, 943 
Tables of Computed Altitude and Adzi- Réaumur, defined -----.----------- 775, 943 
muth (H.O. Pub. No. 214)....... 57, 98, 540 Of Bea Waters = ceca one tapos ates 695 
complete solution by_.........----- 507-510 sea-air difference correction, defined... 949 
Ad solution.__.___..--..------_..- 505-506 discussed..__..--.-------------- 424-425 
Ad and At solution.._._.-.._..-.__-- 506 UNits Ol gecesi contest csc en ees 775-776 
Ad, At, and AL solution..___..__.._.- 506 conversion of....----------------- 776 
description of...........---...----- 503-505 table 19.23cccceemcs eos staceSetee’ 1269 
extracts from_.___ 2.2.2 Le 1170-1176 explanation of-_.--.------------- 1190 
first publication of.......--.-.-.------ 57 Temperature difference, sea-air, effect of 
interpolation for azimuth_.._...._.._- 507 on sextant altitude. _._..---------- 424-425 
star identification b ee i er re 591 Temperature error of barometer Se eee 769 
use of for altitudes less than 5°_._____- 637 , 949 
; Gefined nsnocetodotdeosceeetses esos 9 
work forms__..________.____..------ 1055 : , 807 
Tables of Logarithms, of Martelli_._..... 524 Temperature inversion -- -- -- - - Hemterces. 
Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, and Twilight; of Temperature lapse rate, effect of on terres- 425 
U. 8. Naval Observatory..........---- 641 trial refraction ....-.----------------- 
Tables of Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth, Temporary Geographic Grid- ----------- 91 
Of (BUPA WOO 2 2ae acces cue esos 569 Tenting of sea ice_-.--.--------------- 750 
Tables of the Velocity of Sound in Pure Terminator of moon...-.-------------- 378 
My arti ae ee ee (H.D. 282), of 744 Terra Australis Nondum Cognita.....---- 21 
4Titis TIGA Vict cee es aes cn . ean defined ..a<.- 2+ 430, 949 
ables to Facilitate the Practice of Great eee ee defined=: 423 
Circle Sailing, of Towson and Atherton. 569 SM eCt OF UPON CIP aa === Soe arn ee 425 
Tables to Find Altitudes and Azimuths, of effect of temperature upon. .---------- 930 
Pugh oo rcuse fuk tee cei ou ene 7,537 Terrestrial triangle, defined ------------- : 
Tablette de Point Sphérique, of Bertin. .___ - 533 TGG (Temporary Geographic Grid) - - --- 91 
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Thales of Miletus, on electrical phenomena 57 Tide—Continued 
gnomonic projection of............--- 18, 82 equinoctial, defined_._._.._-..._.._---- 024 
scientific contributions of_.........--- 35 establishment of the port......___-- 268, 709 

Theatrum Orbis Terra, of Ortelius... .- ..- 21 fair tide, defined....__._.--.--.----- 924 

Theodolite, defined..........--..------ 950 falling tide, defined_______..._-..-.-- 924 
CV Pes Ofc ieee eee: 785-787, 839-841 features’ Ol 22sec Stee eee 704 
upper air observations by...._.-_.-.- 785 half-tide level._...-.-.------------ 710, 929 

Thermal conductivity, coefficient of... .- - 698 harmonic constants. _---.------.----- 710 
of sea water___..____.----._..-.---- 698 height of, contrasted with depth. -_._-_. 267 

Thermal expansion, coefficient of, of sea defined....__.....---------------- 929 
WEE eae eo eco cece sass 698 effect of land upon_._.__---------- 268 

Thermocline of sea water_......------ 696, 743 effect of weather upon.-___....----- 711 

Thermograph._.._.....----.----------- 777 finding by table.____.._----._--- 270-278 

Thermometer, defined_........--------- 950 high, defined_._..._......---------.- 704, 930 
reversing, for Nansen bottle.......--- 696 in DUOUN Gs cob coc cece sees Cees 267 
scale conversions, table 15_............ 1265 high water datums, defined......_..... 710 

explanation of............------ 1190 high water full and change- . __. 268, 709, 930 
(See also Temperature) high water inequality, defined.....--.-. 930 
UV DCS Of) 2. oo ce caeueues 776-778 high water lunitidal interval_.-- 268, 709, 930 

Thermometer scales_....-.------------ 775 higher high water, defined. ----------- 930 

Thomson, Joseph J.; discovery of electron higher low water, defined__-_---------- 930 
DY cl obit hohe Sr eracintreie oie totetele 58 information on, sources of -------- ewer 97 

Thomson, William (Lord Kelvin) (see lesser ebb (flood), defined......-------- 933 
Kelvin, Lord) low, defined__._.-...------------- 704, 934 

Three-arm protractor.......----------- 950 low water datums, defined_-.- -- -- -- - 709-710 
for chart construction........-..----- 889 low water inequality, defined -_------- 934 
description and use of_...__--...---- 122, 245 low water lunitidal interval, defined_._ 934 
for hydrographic surveying - -------- 845, 859 low water springs. __..-------------- 700 

Three-point fix method of visual survey lower high (low) water, defined. --..._- 934 
CONUIO) 2.2.2 ee eee 857 lunar, defined____..---------------- 934 

TRUNG CP ac fate eee Se ee tm seecis 813 and lunar day (month)---..----------- 708 

Tidal current. __.......--------------- 703 lunitidal interval. _..._----.---- 268, 709, 934 
dehne 3co25 33h oe eee ers eels hee 711, 950 maximum ebb (flood), defined.....--._ 985 
features of......--.-..-.--------.--- mean tide levels, defined... - - - - 709-710, 935 
In DIUOUN Bice che eo eee: 267-268 measurement of, for survey --- --- -- - 844, 860 
CY DCS Olio c ceo nls ei cere ee es 713 meteorological, defined.---- ---------- 036 
variations and cycles_._-..-_.-.---.--- 714 MiXOG tid@ 2222s nce cee te seek es 705, 937 
(See also Current(s), Tide) and moon cycles. ------------------- 708 

Tidal current charts. -.....----------.- 95 NCAP. 62 23 to ced ease eee eee 706, 937 
QOSCTINEG 25.5 ie Sa ha dee ase ce 268 observation of.....------------------ 710 

Tidal current tables, contents of.... 95, 273, 716 harmonic analysis. ---------------- 711 
defined s..cceasste cic ceesown eee 950 in hydrographic survey......-.--- 844, 860 
extracts from. _.---.------------ 1132-1135 PCTIRCAN 6.5 oe ce eee see ke 706, 939 
ee a er 273-276 perigean spring---------------------- 

Tidal datum (s), defined. --..-.-.------- 950 in polar regions-.----------- Med anane 616, 629 
CiSCUBBE? 22 cc gee icetereee eeete soo 709 predicting machine... .-------------- 71} 
of various areas, table of. _------- 1000-1001 prediction of._..-------------- 267-269, 710 

Hy (oF 1s | en eee ge ae 482, 709 primary station, defined...---.....--- 940 
Gennes xc. ocevseece ose sees ses ek 950 range of, computation of._.--..------ 270 

Tidal difference, defined......---.----_- 950 defined... 325.26 5eccdbsete sees 704, 943 

2iGal Stre@M sons d dew Sse Sees 703 in piloting ..cc24---cace seyes st ende 267 

Tidal wave, defined.....-.--.---.------. 950 relation to current speed._.....__.. 715 
described so24.s) Soh ess sl eee ous 733, 833 VATIALIONS IN2 5. Hoes soe ccs hose 706 
(See also Storm wave, Tsunami) rise of, defined_.-------.------------ 944 

O25 6g 55 oe nee eee eee eer ee 703-717 secondary station, defined.....-_.__-- 945 
C0l ojo 2 sees ee eset ene see 706 semidiurnal__--------------------- 705, 945 
altitude correction for.......--_---- 426, 950 BOIAT 255 pe ae eae se ndow 705, 947 
APO PCAN 2 oe eee wees te cee sed 706, 911 solstitial, defined. --.--.----.-------- 047 
apogean neap-.-.-------------------- 706 special effects..---.----------------- 705 
astronomical, defined. -_.....-.------ 912 ADIING 33 ho eo eases Candee dee 706, 948 
PO Sete ces See eaters 706, 735 spring range, defined.__..._-..--.---- 948 
Calises of os s222 sae sess ese len osceeee 703 stand of, defined. -._----.------ 267, 704, 948 
change of, defined__-__...._.._.---..- 916 storm tide, defined.............-_--- 948 
chart symbols for_.-.-..-..____------- 998 described_.._--------.------------ 832 
and current...-------...-..------- 267, 703 BUPCA Mi chee Ga te, emacs es 703 
CVClés Ofc ices os sa oeb eee 708 VIMO Ol oe ee a ages ere 708 
datum levels__--------- ..._--- _..-- 709 relation to tidal current....__...__- 715 
datums of various areas, table of._ 1000-1001 CODIC 332 ves earn tsa Gants 706, 95] 
defined..____.....---............. 703, 950 tropic higher high water__.-.. .-..-.-. 710 
GiUPhA S622 ees be oe nee 705, 922 eRe oer low water_-.------..--- one 
double_.._......----------------- 706, 923 Oe ee eta ae ee eee Shree as 
effects of... === ee 207-268 WavenOffe ee 8 
effects of wind upon. -._._...-_._---- 711 weather effects upon____._.__-------- 71 
CQuatonel 22 5ec2 ee ees sees henees 706, 924 (See also Current(s), Tidal current) 
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Tide gage, defined_._.___.._..__-_.___.- 950 Time—Continued 
recording DAR a Te te Ret ee 843-844 radio signals, defined___...... .._.... 942 

Tide level, half tide, defined__.._____- 710, 929 Sidereal__._..._._.___.-_- 375, 482, 496, 946 
mean, defined.....___________- 709-710, 935 SIQNAIS 5 oS ea ahi eae a le 49] 

Tide plane, harmonic. .._...-.-_-.-..--- 709 (See also Time signals) 

Tide rip, chart symbol for._._--..------ 110 solar, defined. ...-..._.....-..---- 482, 947 
GONNGGs253).6o5. eo ewe ere oe 268, 950 standard time___.___..-_..._._.--- 488, 948 
(See also Rip current) conversion tables for, cited... 269, 467, 468 

MVOC SUG is it tas ees ce Sie ltl ee 844 summer time_____..._-.-.--.-.-_--. 482, 488 

Tide station, defined__........-_.------- 950 survey equipment. __.......-...-._-- 839 
primary, defined__.._..-.-._--------- 940 Ol G00 235 oe 6s se ace oh core een Tense 708 
secondary, defined_._.____-...------- 945 relation to tidal current._.......--- 715 

Tide tables, defined. ._-_.-.--___.---__- 950 Units Ol occu se stu owes Soe 483-484 
extracts from______.--___-..-_-- 1129-1131 conversion factors_.__........----- 954 
publication and contents of__---- 95, 269, 711 universal, defined__..__..._._-- 375, 487, 952 

WMNGS WAVCs: ce auc ets teow ewes 735, 950 war time, defined_..._._..._..__----. 952 

Tillman, E.; sight reduction table of-_-- -- 539 watch error_....-.-_-_.--- 419, 492-494, 952 

Tilt, of sea, altitude correction for___._-- 426 watch time____. 2-2-2 ee 492, 952 
of sextant, altitude correction for__-_-- - 422 use of AM and PM________.___._.__.- 483 

Tilt. correction, for planimetric map___--- 876 (See also Watch) 

Tilt error, defined___---.-_.-_--------- 950 zone time, conversion tables for, cited... 269, 
OF SOXTAN be 225 oink eee wake 422 467, 468 

Timberlake, E. M.; : sight reduction tables GONG ise oe ee ce 375, 953 
OE acta ee Neh Shag Sid ve Se eee ae 536, 547 time meridians for___._.....-.-_--- 482 

OL Orava are ea ee ero aise edie mei ae 482-501 USE Ole. iter oly oe ne be 487-490 
apparent, defined__.__....-.--- 374, 482, 911 (See also Calendar, Chronometer, Hour 

ANGI ioe cit Genk Cero seee 495 angle, Meridian angle, Watch) 
apparent solar____._-. -.-----.----- 374,482 Time and altitude azimuth, defined...... 950 
and are, interconversion of.____..-. 484-486 formulas f6P <2 cos occ ocece ee sud 567 
astrograph MCAT tole tt enc atnesw nes 562 Time azimuth, defined__.....---.------ 950 
astronomical significance of_.______.-- 374 formulas for____..._..-.------------ 567 
calendar divisions of._........------- 370 Time Azimuth Diagram, of Godfrey...... 572 
chronometer error_-----.---------- 490-491 Time Azimuth Diagram, of Weir.-.....-- - 572 
chronometer time...._---.---- 418,490,916 Time ball..___...--.---------------- 47, 492 
use of AM and PM____-__._--------- 483 Time base, defined____.-.------------- 950 
(See also Chronometer) Time Giag@ram 25.2252 o2e sede ese 383-384 
civil, change of almanac to___..---_-- 52 GGHNCG se 523 oars cee 950 
reversion to mean time_.__...-.---- Time meridian_._..-....-------- 482, 487, 950 
daylight saving._...-.-------- 482,488,920 ‘Time sight, defined_.-.-.--.----------- 50 
Gehned bce cctcse cece Meta d Soe eee wees 950 fOrmulaso262c.6 4c eee dee sets Dice eee §23 
determination of, in lifeboat. .__.__.-- 660 for computing times of rising and 
(See also Chronometer, Watch) setting of celestial bodies -_- ---.--- - 642 
early timepieces___..__....--.-------- 17 NIStOFY Ol. = oes iceBar sess eees ate 54 
ephemeris time, defined__.__.__._-- 375, 496 line of position by_-..--------------- 56 
equation of, by Air Almanac_____.---- 496 use of, in lifeboat. -.-----.--.-------- 660 
ri (2) 101 21) See) ae One ne ewe re a See 375,924 Time signals, of Bureau of Standards 
by Nautical Almanac. ...---------- 478 (WW) inset eee sc eese ee 492 
TCR 6) Gane a oem aed ate a tea PES eRe Pecan etna 495 defined. eo Sick eetoedecesbuaeees 950 
geomagnetic. _........--..---------- 162 GisCSsed id eae ose e shee 491 
Greenwich____._......--.-----_----- 375 first transmission of......------------ 58 
Greenwich apparent, defined____.___-- 928 history’ Of 3.62.0. 2 2 ctese cee boeeese 47 
MVCN oo oe aids weed 495 information on, source of---.-.--------- 96 
Greenwich civil, defined__._..__.._.-- 928 radio broadcasts of.......----------- 100 
Greenwich mean, defined_.___.___-- 482, 928 of U. S. Naval Observatory (NSS).... 492 
ANG esl coches Ase fa eee 487 Time, speed, distance; table 19...... 1271-1275 
Greenwich sidereal, defined... _____- 497, 928 explanation of...----------------- 1191 
and hour angle__....-_-----.------_-- AQ7. “Time tick. c62022ccyeheecertceues 491, 950 
kinds of, defined._..._..._----_-_-_-- 482 Time zone, defined..._-..------------ 487, 950 
local, defined... __..__-.-------.-- 375,482 Time zone chart, illustrated....----.--.. 489 
local apparent, defined___._..._.____- 933 publication of... -------------------- 101 
ROCAU CU Me ed i i ia ake ate Ss 933 Timepieces, early_--------------------- Li 
local mean, conversion tables for- -_ _ - - 269 Timing equipment for hydrographic survey- 839 
GOHNC@Gs 6 occ tee be eects 933 Timocharis.--.--.---------------------- 37 
ANGING Of sos oo ete nee 494 Titanic, SS_.....--------------------- 31, 15: 
local sidereal, defined._..__..-__.._-- 934 Titles of charts....-------------------- 116 
PINGING 2 coe bl aie ter da Mec 497 Tokyo Datum_.-..------------------- =] 
and longitude__._..........---_----- 486 Toledan Tables....-------------------- 48, 3 
lunar.._................... ieee 375, 482 Ton (mass), conversion factors..----.-- 958-999 
mean 482.936 on (volume), conversion factors. -- - - - - - aa 
rer) aa EN ean ; Topmark, for buoys.------------------ 
(See also Mean time) _.. 950 
efined. cee wus cease seeeeeee Senos ecess 
mean sidereal, defined_........-.----.- 496 (See also Uniform System of buoyage) 
MEAN SOlan aos eid och orcee Hise 374, 482 Topography in hyd rographic surveying... 85° 
of meridian transit. .._......-._--- 519-521 “Toposcope”, of Vucetic--------------- ae 
of prime vertical crossing...._.._-.- 526-528 Tornado.._._-----------------------> 81 
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Torque axis of gyroscope (see Gyroscope) Traverse table, defined__.._.....-.__-_- 951 
Torricelli, Evangelista; mercurial barom- describeds< nies 2c see ees ee 222 
CtOr Ol cso ae eee ea eeee eee 766 OFiG@in Of. as cee Se eee ese eee 29 
ORTIZ OOo Ss Be a! cia aad eect Reece 372 simplified, for lifeboat navigation_ _____ 652 
Total eclipse... ...-..----.-----------. 379 CADE SS 2c Seen Boel ee eid Oe 1218-1235 
Total pressure of water.........-...-.. 128 explanation of.........----------- 1186 
Tower (lookout, observation, water), chart Trench, in ocean, defined_..----.---___- 700 
MCHNIVION: Of ecco co dhe eee ee es 115 use of, in piloting._.-...--._.-.--_--- 258 
“Tower of Winds’_..._.._...._....___-- 23 = Triangle(s), astronomical, defined__..._ 393, 912 
TOWGTINE s24 2246 2256 cl dbeceae ce 809 circumscribed circle of ..-..-..---_--- 1022 
Towson, John Thomas: azimuth and great- inscribed circle of .........-.-.-..- - -_- 1022 
circle tables of.....__.-..---.------- 569 kinds and properties of_.._.-..___- 1022-1023 
ACC 2 2.2. ieee ae Cocke teow eee eee ue 950 as parallel rulers___.....-.-...-.-..-.- 122 
of cathode ray tube_..--2222 222 ee 302 WS POW CON: oo ces ete se ee Coed 1023 
Tracing table, use of in photogrammetry. 876 quadrantal spherical......2.2.------- 1039 
Track, in sir navigation, defined....2.22 9 673 TIQht Plane... so ooh eee tees ed 1022 
dead reckoning, defined. ._-.__._.____- 92] right spherical. ...22 222 ee 1039 
GORNCG eh a eh ee ee 66, 951 similar, equal, and congruent; defined__ 1023 
of directional gvro__..-- 222-222 eee 88 solutions for.........-.-------.- 1037-1040 
great-circle, defined.......-....2222-- 927 spherical, defined..22.2222 22 1029 
discussed_______._..___..____-__- 66, 229 (See also Spherical triangle) 
magnetic, defined_.-.-.......--------- 935 Triangulation net, defined_._.......-._- 854 
radio, defined_.......2..-2---_-_ ee. 307 Trigger signal.._._...._-.....--.--.---- 309 
Track chart, defined.....-..-_-____.__._- 951 Trigonometric functions, defined........ 1032 
(See also Chart(s)) TV CEOs on ie aes a te 1037 
Tracking, defined_...-...-......_-_--_._-- 951 in various quadrants_._._...-..--- 1034-1036 
eXplained . soe. Joeeee emcee en coneets 327 Trigonometric identities_........._._--- 1033 
FOCUSES ON Gece eet ol 156 Trigonometry, logarithms of functions, 
wy radar plots occu en ee sa ceeds 325-329 CRDIC BA ooo oie tad ee 1376-1420 
Traction capacity of beach. .........._- 740 explanation of. ....._-..._.--.--- 1196 
Trade winds___...__....----..----.--- 797 natural functions, defined..........-_. 1032 
Train of loran signals._______.-._.__--- 333 Ce Bite fe eer a ase 1312-1356 
Training Device Center (USN), sight re- explanation of...2-2--.2----- 2 ee 1196 
duction method of_...-2.2222--------- 565 prineiples<0f < 20.26. cccc2c.0ece4 1031-1040 
Traité de Nomographie, of d’Ocagne-.-. _- 556 solution, of oblique plane triangle.. 1037-1038 
Transducer of echo sounder__..._.----_- 134 of oblique spherical triangle......._- 1040 
Transfer, allowance for..........--.-- 276-278 of right plane triangle_..._.......-- 1037 
defined._.....---------------------- 951 of right spherical triangle.-__-...._-.- 1039 
Transit, defined.........-..-.--------- 951 ‘Trilateration net, defined_.~ 222222 2-2 Le 854 
lower, GGNNEO 32 jc eet kk ie ee oe 383, 034 Trimetrogon camera_____.-..---------- 879 
of meridian, defined. _.-....-.----- 383,936 Trinity House. ....-_.....-.-..---__-- 28 
of sun by planet BPs oleh, Sete ores ah et aaa 375 ~=Triple interpolation, defined. ......-___- 1045 
time of, determination of__......__- 519-521 method (68.222. k eo ow eae 1049 
longitude determination by......... 659 = Triquadrantal spherical triangle, definition 
by nautical almanac__-_----.-.---- 478 and solution of.....___...-. 2-2 --- - 1039 
upper <dehined. 2c..2 ces eekee esc 383,952 Tropic, of Cancer, defined. ._......_-__- 372 
Transit instrument, camera type.....__. 840 of Capricorn, defined___._.__.__.___- 373 
INVONUION- Ol ascent cand ste ee 50 Tropic current._...-....-.- 2-2-2 --L- 714 
SUTVeVOr Bs 2 ooUce ot ieee ee dete es 840 Tropic higher high water_._._......-2_-- 710 
Transmissometer.___.__..------------- 785 Tropic lower low water____- NOR eee erkees 709 
Transmitter, radio, components of__.___- 301 Tropic range, defined. ___.__._.._..__-- 951 
Transparency of sea water_...-.--.----- 699 Tropic tide.....-....... 2.222 222k. 706, 951 
TranspondeF=2c94.5cchexneeees eked 309,951 Tropical cyclone_-_.-.........-___-- 819-833 
Transposition of algebraic expressions..._ 1019 DARIO geen 55 25ers  h 825 
Transversal, defined_.._......--------- 1021 center of, locating.._._____.____.___- 826 
Transverse conic POJCCUONS oes ae 78 maneuvering to avoid_.._.______- 828-832 
Transverse cylindrical orthomorphic pro- coastal effects_...___.______________. 832 
jection (see Transverse Mercator pro- dangerous and navigable semicircles of. 828 
jection) Mehned hime cesar ean eee 95] 
Transverse Mercator projection, de- deseribed_----.-.--.----.--------- 805, 819 
fiT1OC so So io eek we Se ee 74.76. 95] life cycle OR tee Ud oe th i Ae ee 823 
ty locating and tracking of___.._._.____- 824 


(See also Projection(s)) 
Transverse rhumb direction, for auto- 
matic dead reckoning equipment_ -_--_ 88 


Trapezoid, defined.-....--_-.--_..._---- 1023 
Tratado da Sphera, of Nunes... _______- 30, 32 
Travas, origin of._...--.--------..---- 29 
Traverse, defined__.......--.....___- 223, 951 
of survey, defined. ___...--...-.- 2 -_- 854 
Traverse method of visual survey control. 858 
Traverse sailing, defined..........___- 221, 951 
@xalnple Of 2224 Sebo os ee oe 223 
history Of2 4.03 3 eee er eek 29 
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maneuvering rules_.__.-. 22222 832 
occurrence of, areas of___.__._._____. 819 

season and frequency of_._._.._.__- 820 
origin and development of______.___ 823-824 
at sea, description of.......-.----__.- 825 


storm track of _-_ ee ee 820-823 


theories of formation_._.._....---...- 824 
tiles: fFONls 2 es ee Se es Bes 832 
Waves from. 2: Se ee ee 833 
TOPICAL VAY 2 2.2 52.ccsn eg we we a 370 
Tropopause, defined. ...._..----------- 793 
TCU NG OL 8 a rae ge hee 360 
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Troposphere-__._---------------- 358-360, 793 U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey—cCont. 
Trough, of radio wave, defined________-_- 290 pyarograpnic Manual (Special Pub. No. 

of water wave_________.____________- 727 NAG) 6 aici ae a ere nace 848 
True, Clarence H.; sight reduction dia- isomagnetic charts of.__.......__.__. 162 

Pra Ol nce oes ie ee aed oe 561 tide and tidal current predictions of. 268-269 
True amplitude, defined___...._-.--._-- 951 U. 8. Coast Guard, functions of-..-.__.- 93 
True azimuth, defined. __.____- soteies O51 ice patrol of...__........-..----- 6. 758 
True bearing, ‘defined_.._.____._____- 243,951 Lists of Lights of ..,_.-..-----__------ 261 
True course, defined. __..._._.._-.------ 951 maintenance of aids to navigation by.. 261 
True heading, defined____.__._.___-_--- 951 maintenance of fog signals by --------- 266 
True motion radar___..._.._.--__.----- 319 Ocean Electronic Navigational Atde of _- 06 
True north, defined________...-..-___-- 951 publications of..........-.... 94, 1008, 1004 
True wind, defined___....__..-.__--- 770,951 U, 8. Corps of Speineere, district offices of, 

(See also Wind) charts published by.....__..-- 94, 1002-1004 
Truncated cone, defined__._._.__.__---- 1027 U.S. ree Survey, publications of. 94 
Truncated py ramid, defined_._________- 1026 U.8. Lake Survey (see U.S 8. Corps of En- 
Tsunami__.__._-_.--------------_---- 733 gineers) 

Ache 2 sells Sei da elle 951 U.z eS. “Naval Observatory, establishment 

epicenter of......-------------------- 738 Of. ohne Set eee seu ee oe ese $1 

radio warnings of. ____...._..._------ 100 functions of............-.....----.-- 93 
Tsushima current._......-..---------- 723 si of first American Air Almanac 
fe denned anh sc aed id di 100 0° SRWas eee eS ete i cae eee 52 
OP WINGER etee ote Bene te ee 612 ublications Ofer ees Sas 94, 466, 1003-1004 
Turning buoy, defined_____..__-__--_-- 95] ime signals of._._._...---.---------- 492 
Turning characteristics of vessel, allow- U. 8. Naval Observatory and Hydrograph- 

SNCO LOR ce ee el ae ch ess aa un Office, history of_.....----------- 
Tuve, Merle A.; origin of pulse ranging-_- - - 8. Navy Fleet Weather Central ---.--- 815 
Twilight astronomical, defined_.__..-- 68, at ‘i 8. Navy Hydrographic Office, agents of 94 

civil, defined_...-...-.........---- 368, 917 branch offices of......--------------- 04 

Maeno formulas.___.___-._---- 642 charts and publications of - ---- 03, 1002-1004 

definitions of__...._......-.-------- 368, 951 (See aleo Hydrographie Office publica- 

Curation Of 326. 22 ao23 eee enn eeu de 369 tion (s)) 

in polar regions_.__._..-...------- 640 functions of.-...--.----------------- 93 

at moving craft......-...--.----.--- 478 history Of 62242523 cence se eeeceeee 31 

nautical, defined_.__._....-------- 368, 937 ice forecasts ef.._.._---------------- 763 

time of, by almanac. _._._----------- 474 isomagnetic charts of. -..------------ 163 

in polar regions. __..------------ 640 publications of (see Hydrographic Office 
work forms.._....----------------- 1057 publication(s)) 
Twilight compass, defined__.._....---.- 951 WU. 8. Navy Training lea Center, sight 

explained c.9..5 20 ce tee ee 627 reduction method of....------------- 565 
Twinkling of star_...__.._------------- 575 U. 8. Weather Bureau, publications of... _94, 
T VPNOON soe pede acne ete aae 820 1002-1004 

United States System of huoyage... 977, ee 

U-shaped, Grror: 2 se.052 fe nee ieeeeGe 682 Units of measurement, ancient ---------- 
Ultra high frequency, defined. -_.------- 051 Of AliglGss ceo ss ewe sooe 1031 
Ultrasonic depth finder_......_-..----- 28, 133 Of G8Ohe2e cu sedetesss cosseesenes 954 
GOR NEG xo oi Ah ee aS ad 951 centesimal system ..----------------- 1031 
(See also Echo sounder, Sounding ma- chart symbols for.....--------------- 986 
chine) conversion factors - ---------------- 054-002 
Ultraviolet, defined. _------------------ 951 ot density 4. s2osen ces Sica ease 696 
Uncertainty, eircle of _......-..--.--- 685, 916 Of (ORO 6 goth soe teeeteasteseos 765 
Uncorrecting, compass error. ----------- 168 of frequenoy..-.-------------------- 290 

Gehned a. soe ee oe Sie Ree eee 951 BE GAG mosphere teacaes te 776 
Undercurrent, defined___....__--------- 941 history Ofc. oon 26 
Underwater navigation, defined. ___-.-.-- 62, 951 DISUOTY Ol aoa oee : entacte it eae 958 
Underwater obstacle detection. --.._---- 105 of length, conversion factors. -- --- 27. 124, 999 
Underwater sound______..._-...------ 742-745 depth ween nnn neers BY, 124, 94 

(See also Sound) djstance- --------------------- 26, 65, 12 
Unfavorable current, defined___.-.------ 951 astronomical. ----------------- 351-353 
Unidirectional, defined____.__---------- 952 (See also Distance, Mile) 

Uniform Cardinal System of buoyage- -- - - Q77 of magnetic field intensity, gauss. - - - 203, 926 
Uniform Lateral System of b ey DeTeted sg sas eeseee etree ples 
niform Lateral System o HOY Axe: x - Se Ne ae 

Uniform System of buoyage-__.... 976, 977, 982 of magnitude (stellar) -.-------- 696 a 
VU. S. Air Force, Aeronautical Chart and of pressure - - - - ------------------- 1264 
Information Center, publications of -_- - - 94, conversion of, table 14------------- 190 
100, 1003 explanation of - - -------------- oa 
U. 8. Civil Aeronautics Administration, sexagesimal system - ----------------- 698 
publications of._._.__.__..---------- 94 of specific heat.-------------- 25, 66, 124, 674 
U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, charts of speed. ---- ereccercrsrtee 698 
and publications of___.__---- 94, 1002-1004 of surface tension---.--------------- 775-776 
electronic position indicator of__..----- 330 of temperature_------------------- 1263 

founding Ol he a oe ee: 30 conversion of, table 15_.----------- 1190 


functions of_..___..-_______.__------ 93, 96 
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Units of measurement—Continued Vernier, defined_.__......----.------.--- 952 

Of M0 ese cscusceetas ge kala Oe 483-484 POAGIN@ Ol sc ces otek ee eee a ceceeo 406 
conversion factors...........-.-.-- 954 Of SOXCANU is ccc Bate Comet 400 

Of VONWIMC + 2oeewee Soe cide celts ak 961-962 Vernier sextant_.._..-..-------.---- 401, 952 
of wave length, radio. ..........._--- 290 Verrazano, great-circle voyage of......-- 30 
Universal plotting sheet, defined... ___-- 952 Versed cosine, defined....--..---------- 1032 
(See also Plotting sheet(s)) Versed sine, defined___......-.--------- 1032 

Universal Polar Stereographic grid____-_-- 91  Versine, defined.....-..----.--.----.- 952, 1032 

Universal time, defined__....___-- 375, 487,952 Vertex, of great circle, defined. __.-.-_-- 229 

Universal Transverse Mercator grid__ -_-_- 76, 9} Of PETA so. oe Be ieee es 1028 

Upper air, observations of......---.-_-- 785 of triangle, defined___._....----.---- 1022 

by aircraft.............-.......... 787 Vertical, deflection of.......--..----- 358, 381 

Upper air charts (see Chart(s), pilot chart) GCRNGG noe ese Bik oe eae ome 921 

Upper air sounding, defined__.._.._.___- 952 effect of, upon altitude.__...-..---- 427 

Upper branch of meridian, defined... 63, 382, 952 prime vertical circle, defined__._..-- 385, 941 

|e oye) oa @ oC 0.1 | pace ane nn ere eee RENO ee teen, SECO 802 principal vertical circle, defined -_ - - - - 385, 941 

Upper vilieweo sees case cote. cau 402,952 Vertical angle, defined........._------- 1021 

Upper transit, defined__.....2-2 22222 - 383, 952 distance by, table 9__._......---- 1255-1259 

: rush of waves......_.......----_---- 738 explanation of....-....--------- 1188 

S (Universal Polar Stereographic) grid_ 91 Vertical circle, defined.._._..--_----- 385, 952 

t ranus, discovery of.....-....-.-..-.-- 39 prime, defined_...---------------- 385, 941 
features of.........................- 362 principal, defined_.._..-..--------- 385, 94] 
(See also Planet(s)) Vertical danger angle. ____.__-_.-------- 257 

Uribe-White, Enrique; sight reduction Vertical datum, defined. __._._.._.-.--- 892 
metnod-0l.. jccaceesncatesse bese 550 ~=—s~*Vertical force instrument, described__-.-- 188 

USSR, polar station of ....-..-..2.2.2-2-- 692 Vertical intensity, earth’s magnetic field-._ 161 

USSR Tables, sight reduction tables. __-- 539 Vertical method, of double interpolation_. 1049 

UTM (Universal Transverse Mercator) Vertical photography, procedure for... 874-879 
BiG 2 eave te dese aes wie els Si ae rin G 91 Vertical projector, for chart construction. 888 

Very high frequency, defined_.._-.------ 952 

V-band, defined___.-__....22.222222 2 -- 952 Very low frequency, defined. __..-.----- 952 

Vacuum tube, development of_..__.._-_- 58 Vespucci, Amerigo; determination of longi- 

Variable, defined. __..-..---22-- 22-28. 1041 HIdG DY2 one Sc ete ewes eee 45 

Variable star_...-....._-.---- 2-2 -- ee 366 Vibratory gyro, principles of.....------- 142 

Variation, aerial geomagnetic surveys of, Vigia, defined__..____.......---------- 952 

establishment of.....-....--------- 31. + Vilkitskiy, A. A.; device for reduction to 
annual change of, on charts__.._..__-- 164 MCPidiaNn s.0c- eo see cc tec cet cde ede 518 
eppicevon Ole eigenen ee 168 Vinci, Leonardo da_.____._....-------- 17 
charts of, described_.........-.---- 100, 162 world map of___.__..-.------------- 20 

(See also Chart(s)) Virtual PPI reflectoscope__......------- 324 
Ge@hneG. cst ore oe tele emeiass 164, oe Viscosity of sea water____.....--------- 697 
determination of longitude by.._.._.-- Visibility, charted, defined___.......---- 916 
diurnal change of__._.-.-........-__-- 161 circle of, defined__..__........___---- 917 
Ride. ewe hee ase 100, 162, 618, oes GONG... cs se ited a wees cadeos 952 
NIStOPRW Ol scdcce eesti sve tomes Guilt goal 23- OLN Gu esesweeece ee eee eee 261-264 
irregularities of, on charts.__....__._-- 164 computation of____...._.._-_--.-- 263-264 
magnetic, defined.__...._.........- 161, 935 measurement of._.__-_.____._2-- Le. 785 
position determination by. __...._.- 659, 660 radius of, defined.._.......__..___--- 943 
secular change of.......-....---_-- 161, 164 range of, defined___........--.--..-- 943 
(See also Grid variation) Visible horizon, correction of amplitude 

Variation of latitude (longitude)__....... 370 for table 28.22 eect iets ceed 297 

Veater, altitude and azimuth by map explanation of __._.--.-.------- 1194 
projection aa Relea ose R Ue 6 ha A he 60 dehNeGac a. een tbh eee oeee eee eee 952 

Vector(s), addition and subtraction of.... 1016 GISCUSSEO aaa ee ee ae on nes 386 
defined._._._.____.-_-__-_------- 952,1016 Visual control, in surveying.._.-..------ 857 
of distance (velocity) _.....-.-------- 1017. +Visual flight, defined._/__-_ wae eH - 671 
reciprocal of __....------------------ 1017. Visual Wave Observations (H.O. Misc. No. 
of relative speed___-.---------------- 327 15 921) w--- eee oe -- +--+ ---------- 732 

Vector diagram, defined___.___________- 952 Voigt Orion’ instrument _____....----- 564 

Vector quantity, defined.___...-.---_-- g52 Volume, conversion factors___..------ 961-962 

Veen. denned ? 805. 959 VOR range (see Omnirange) 

V ee ee a ee eee eee ; ; Vortac, air navigation system__---.- 59, 317, 675 
ehicle position indicator, in land navi- Vortac range......_._.._....___...-_-- 308 
gation. - ~~~ ---------------- nee 665 Vucetic, Tamara; ‘“Toposcope” of .. -__-- 564 

Velocity, defined. ..-.--.----------.--- 952 Vulgar establishment...._.......___- 709, 952 

Velocity ratio of tidal current. -__.___- 274, 952 

Velocity vector, use of. ------------._- JOl?. ‘Waggoner. .3.2 422602442 Soest 22 

Venus, features of_.....-.------------- 360 Waghenaer, Lucas Jans Loon; The Mart- 

OP DIR EO occ oles eel eae ee es se 375-376 Wer BAMUTTON OF ous oe pee 22 
(See also Planet(s)) Wainwright, Richard; azimuth table of... 569 
| P Wakeley Andrew; azimuth tables of____- 568 
Vernal equinox, defined__.._-.-.----- 371, 952 Tr 
Walker, Thomas. _.-....-...-.--_--- -- 25 
other names for_..------------------ 373 Wall of the eve, of storm._____.__-___-- 824 
as sidereal time reference._._.--..._- 375 Waller, George W. D.; sight reduction 
Vernier, Pierre..._..-...-.-.----------- 43 method 0f2.222.:2045 5.4utceeces oes 530 
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Waning of moon, Biel oe: ce 36,49 Wave(s)—Continued _ 
War time, defined____________-_____-__- 378 standing. __.___--- 
Warm air mass, defined_______________- 952 storm waves, defined....._._....... 8 734 
Warm front. defined................. § 952 Poeditiia Sis en eee 833, 948 
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Watch rate, defined__________ 419, 492-494,952 Wave front, of one se ct ea 953 
NE Ainge eS anh ee he ae ae 952 Wave height____--_- , Genned------ 290 
_use of am and eat Bigs ull ns aap 492,952 Wave height correction______-______- 730, 953 
Watch tower, chart definition of_________ tf: Wave length, defined. ____-____---_-- a = 
Water, fresh, from young ice___-- : eer “oe 5 and frequency, interconversion oe , 
STDERR ETE ills CIEE CEB SE ELE NEN 752 of radio wave, units of -- 290 
(SeealsoSea water) 962 Wave period, defined........_--...._-- 290 
Water mala dynamic, measurement Wave train, defined___________-------- 53 
speed Dy - ------- sis Das Wave trough defined SES ea ete ig eee 953 
Water sk or ee TES 128 Waxing of anne Aulined ae ee eS 953 
Watercote proof, te Ie 759 Way oint. i Pid - ran abicdie bata eth gah 378 
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I defined-.--------------------------- 793 
Wav natn -----5--------z 5 in doldrums_-_____--------- 
ave(), in amphibious operations. --—Fa7-741 effect of, upon nooo 
breaking of._.._________-__-__-_____- 735 1 upen tide ete ee re ee 711 
BAUD ee OF ea EE TREE iN RES ioe i genenior Bray circulation.__._.___._. 793-815 
sharaeteristion Of 2777777777 Fe7_739 «—_sfrontal surface, defined... - Tee 
pane erterics _ ASG petro 727-730 Og apes surface, defined_.----------- S01 826 
crest and trough of. defir " d it ee ee 737 rua saichohabid latitudes ee------------ oe 798 
as cycloids : 1€G__-------- a0; 953 influencing She eee ere 818 
aA oe oe See te a, we 797 rd ntaceae on, dissemination of... me, 
divest, defined: <.24-<nuac.oscccco. , 953 retation of. ...--------------:-- 817 
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divergence of . oe ee a ’ 49, 953 ondt eet eather | a ae 815 
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effect of beach upon_______-________- 735 im _— ions _ _ . ------------------ 614 
se o currents upon______________- 4s ee et SY ae He Sse eesseeeo™= 798 
Oost of ign enon Pon--------------- £8 warnings of (see Radio broadcasts) 797 
effect of wind upon SPENDS POSSRSILE SRS 731 warnings of (see Radio broadcasts) 
energy of_........ MACE ESE d AEN 774 W (See also Atmosphere, Cyclone, Storm) 
fetch of i ase aia eae ia et a: Bureau (see U. S. Weather Bu- 
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ain det 727 Weather map-...--.~--2-5=<--+--+-.-- 
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indirect, aiiad chiahiea snd sare alae 727,953 atmospheric temperature.-----_--_- 765-769 
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seiche..- aes a er IER 731, o (Slee dae. es of..--.---- 96, 100 
seismic sea, defined-__-_---------- § 4 Weather signal, defined. _ -------- 953 
an{Picenter defined.—-__-___--____. 833, 945 Weather station, automatic....-.---...._ 788 
nd shallow water. _. Weather summaries, d ‘pti f 
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sky wavs, defined... 730 eather symbols, for synoptic reports... 790 
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Weems, Philip Van Horn; Air Almanac of. 52 Wind, Sea, and Swell: Theory of Relations 
Line of Position Book of. ._....-.------ 534 for Forecasting (H.O. Pub. No. 601)._-- 96 
Lunar Ephemeris for Aviators of... --- 52 Wind shift line, defined___..-.-_._-._- 802 
Manuscript Tables of_...------------- ou0:. “Wind (riaiigl@ss2co00-2ccuse esos 673 
New Line of Position Tables of .....--- 536) “WING: VanGs 2.2. 244 5.o2seee et ueoecook 769, 953 
“Polar Computer” of _......---------- 563. Wind wave, defined_-_-.---.-.---------- 953 
Secant Time Sight of. ...------------- 526 Winds aloft, electronic measurement of... 787 
sight reduction tables of......--- 57, 526, 534 observation of... ----.-.---------- 785 
Star Altitude Curves of ......-.------ 56, 562 Winds of Aristotle_....-.....-...-.-__- 23 
Weir, Patrick; azimuth diagram of__..--- 572 Winter (season)..._....-----------_-_- - 37) 
Werner, John; lunar distance... ..------ 45 Winter solstice, defined. ........__--- 371, 953 
West Australia current....-..--.---.--- 725 Wiping, defined._--...---------------- 953 
West Greenland current_....2.-.-------- 722 Wire drag, defined__..._-._-_...-----_._- 953 
West wind drift.....-......-.------- 723, 725 SUPVGVS'DVii cco niu Uaeces cee eens 105 
Westing, defined. .....2.22-2.-2------- 953 use of, in hydrographic survey... .-____- 860 
Wet-bulb temperature (thermometer) __—- 779 Withdrawal of chart, defined_._....-___- 888 
Whistle, as fog signal, defined.....-.2-2-- 267 Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution... 692 
Whistle buoy, defined. ..-.-...---2.---_- 265 Work form(s)...-.-.-------------- 1052-1058 
Whiteside, Henry; lighthouse of... ..--- 28 azimuth, by H.O. Pub. No. 71. -_.-.-- 1057 
Wilkes, Charles; explorations of... ---- 691 by H.O. Pub. No. 120_._.-..--..---. 1057 
installation of transit instrument by_-—- 51 by H.O. Pub. No, 214_..-._.-_____- 1056 
survey of, for first H.O. chart....-___- 31 great-circle sailing.-..--------------- 1053 
Wilkins, George Hubert; oceanographic Mercator sailing_....-----..--------- 1053 
explorations of ........-------------- 692 moonrise and moonset_._..-.-------- 1058 
Willis, Edward J.; sight reduction method sextant altitude corrections_____...._- 1054 
Ob oso ceed Sete Sete Dee ah 551-554, 565 sight reduction, by cosine-haversine for- 
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